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6 n E 67 W wabjelt, a nen 7 hiſtorical accounts 1 this vo- 
4 ume, is the reformation” of the church of Eng/and. The ſteps previous | 


0 | 2 to it in the reign of Henry VIII, have been miſunderſtood in ſome points, 


\ and miſrepreſented i in others. It hath been my buſineſs in theſe caſes, to ſet the 
one in a true light, to correłt the miſtakes or falſehood of the other, and to range > 
all events in their true order. What was done afterwards in the reformation. it- | 
felf, during the reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth, was public, vidble, obvious Ns 
| to all the world, and is till further explained by the vaſt number of the lord e 


= treaſurer Burgbley's papers, which have been printed of late years by ſeveral wri- 

My ters. Mr. Haynes, rector of Hatfield, and canon of Windſor; finding a large quan- 

TY tity thereof in the earl of Saliſpury's collection, hath publiſhed them in a folio vo- 1 

_ lume, under the title of Burgbiey 's papers : others in the Cotton library, have been „ 
_ publiſhed by different writers. It was natural to expect a ſtill larger ſupply of ß N 
0B | the like memorials from Burgbley-houſe near Stamford, the place of t the treaſtrer's. 

_ uſual refidence: but when the preſent earl of Exeter's grandfather ſet out on his 


1 travels into Tahy, his chaplain undertaking to write the treaſurer's life, removed 
0 all the papers relating to his adminiſtration, to an houſe of his own near Low- A 


1 4 pers were never reſtored to the Exeter" family: but falling into the hands of Mr. 
1 5 AStrype, have been publiſhed by him, with other memorials of the time, in abc 
_ twelve volumes in folio; '' After a careful examination of all theſe and other ma= 
6 0 terials for aſcertaining facts, I have thought proper to add a repreſentatibn, as well ; | 
k al the principles upon which our feforme rs proteeded, as of the reaſons for the 
various alterations made in the divine ofiices, which had been uſed before. 
Tux relations, hitherto given, of tranſactions in queen Mary 4 reign, X have 
been confined to her proceedings about religion; little or nothing being ſaid of 
| her'coududt in civil and political affairs. This defect is now ſupplied ; and the | 
_ reign of that princeſs extended to thrice its uſual fize, by the help of the letters 


9 and negotiations of three brothers, Anthony, Francis, and Giles de Noailles, all Pe 
1 men of excellent parts, judgment, merit, and integrity; who ſucceeded one ano 


ther, as embaſſadors from France at the court of England, from the beginning of 
| chat reigh to January A. D. 1560.. The original of theſe negotiations, contain= 
iz fix volumes in folio, is in the hands of the preſent mareſchal Je Noarlles, one 
_—_ of the beit and wifeſt ſtateſmen that this age hath produced ; who, out of his great 


7 A ent kr part of the tranſactions, in the ſucceeding reign, relative to Mary 
| beet of Scotland, during her captivity, are taken from the diſpatches of M. d. 
aun. Fert/or, a miniſter of great virtue, abilities, and integrity, who was em- 
_ baſſador at this court from A. B. 1568 to A D. 1 576. His diſpatches in five 
1 volumes folio were communicated to me by the late M. de Fenelon, who was for 
ſeveral years embaſſador at the Hague, and are now in the hands of Bis heir. The 
negotiations of the eoulnt of Beaumont, M. de la Boderie, and other French em- 


baſſadom in the reigns of N and ai which 1 quote, are in the W 
ldtaty, at Poris i 
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Uu in Eſex, where he died before the earl's 'retuth from abroad. Theſe p-. 


_ bumanity and regard to learning, was pleaſed. to favour me with: a copy thereof. f , 0, ; 
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2 FRN o | 
Ir was a great misfortune attending the perſecution in queen Mary's days, that 
many of the clergy and laity, flying from it, took refuge at Geneva, and enter- 
' , tained a ſtrange fancy for the new diſcipline, and form of worſhip, there lately | 
| eſtabliſhed by Lalbin; whole/teſtleſs and, imperious ſpirit they adopted, together 
with his new fangled notions in religion, and his ſeditious principles in the poſpt 
of civil government. They had conformed to the reformation ſettled by Edward 
VI: but it being reſtored by Elizabeth before their return from exile, they took 
exceptions / at what hall been dene without theft advice-and direction, though 
eſtabliſhed by legal authority, with: great: wiſdom and piety, and: on the plan of 
primitive chriſtianity. This ſet; of men, Known: by the name of Puritans, were 
eſpouſed. by ſome great ſtateſmon ;; vrha, having! little. or no leoſe of religion. had 
conceived a violent paſſion for enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of the epiſeopal 
ſees, and the eſtates of the dignified or parochial/Elergy; which had been Already 
ſcandalouſly plundered, and made uſe of this ſect, as tools for their purpoſes. Hence 
they became a very powerful faction, gave Elixabrth no ſmall trouble to the laſt 
thirty years of her reign; and gained ſo much ground in the two next, that at 
laſt they triumphed in the ruin of monarehy and epiſcopacy. The chief political 


- 


4 * 


meaſure: of this faction was, to fill the houſe, of commons with their | partiſans > 
and exerting conſtantly their utmoſt endeavours for this purpoſes; whillt the friends! 
of the eſtabliſhed church indulged themſelves-in indolence, they. generally. gained, —_ 
a majority in, that houſe, though ftill defeate of their defgas by the firmneſs, 
and authority of Elaabeth. Whether the ſpeoches ſaid to be made by ſome of, 1 
this faction are genuine or no, is uncertain : her is it worth while to enquite; 
they being generally long - winded, tedious, tireſome, full of confident aſſertions. 
without any grounds, of falſe, pretenees, to antiquity, in caſe of the moſt, palpabla 
innovations, and to conſtant? uſage; even where à ſingle preeedent could not be. 
produced. Care has been taken to neglect nothing therein, that looks like reaſon 
and argument, though it hath been thought, more becoming an hiſtoriag, mote 
inoffenſive to all the world, and more inſtructive to the reader, to give am hiſto-· 
rical account of the points in debate: and this being founded in facts, appearing 
on record, or irrefragably atteſted, every body will be enabled, to ſee the real 
ſtate of the caſe, to form his on judgment on the merits of the cauſe, and to 
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Tux characters given of the ſeveral: princes or the great men, who made a 


1 . 


futation of falſchoods: great exactneſs hath been uſed in boch theſe reſpeAs. Some, =» 
difficulties ariſing on this laſt head by the Gregorian reformation. of the calendar, 
at the latter end of A. D. 1582, endeavours have been uſed to obviate them in all 


fying the day of the week, as well as of the month, by a conſtant uſage: of the 


F . ; „ « . * 5 4 1 * 
of England down to the rerolution in 1688, , As F mot: ies $f? 10 dhl 3 
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5 1 0 . Kk xv. 
Connining g art account of ENGLISH affairs during the 


reign of HENRV VIII, for the ſpace of 38. e from 
wy D. 150g to 4. D. 1547. % 20 g 


＋ 1 1s not fo eaſy Gy defetibe, & a8 it * to account tor ' tranſport ati joy, which Hr ** * 
appeared in all orders of men throughout the nation, upon the death of 555 
Henry VII, and the acceſſion of his ſon Henry, t the eighth of the name, to 7 P. 1509. 
; the TEE of England. The day of theſe events put an end to all their loſſes, row Kol 15 5. 
afflictions, dangers, and apprehenſions: and was celebrated as the termination of marriage, and 
their ſlavery, and the origine of the liberty of the nation. The nobility, lately eee 
diſcouutenanced, depreſſed, contemned, rendered inſignificant, and ſubjected to the | Wt 
dregs of the people, . now. raiſed their heads: and triumphed with reaſon in their | 
new ſovereign z who, reſtored them to their due rank and conſideration. The | 
merchants, long haraſſed by. divers heavy and illegal tolls a and exactions, to the great | 8 
diſcouragement of trade, now began to reſume with vigour the foreign commerce r 
which they had been forced to interrupt; G all the duties. arbitrarily laid to clog. it be- ied 2 
ing aboliſhed, and the late exactions remitted by the new monarch, Wealth, 
which had been for many years a terrible ſnare to the poſſeſfor, ceaſed. any longer 
to be ſo: all perſons now drew it out of the ſecret places where their ſafety had 
i forced them to capceal it; and either employed it to proper uſes, or even ſhewed ; 
5 * with oſtentation; rejoicing it had eſcaped the claws of the harpies. Every one's 
tongue was looſed, and ſpake the real ſentiments of his heart: there was no fear of 
danger from delators, nor any. dread of being informed againſt, but what the late 10 
informers themſelves felt, on aceount of their iniquitous practices. There r # 
more ſelling of public offices and magiſtracies to the corrupteſt and the worſt of 
men: charges and honours were now beſtowed freely on the beſt and the moſt de- | | 
ſerving; men of learning received the encouragement and rewards formerly given 95 | 4 
to ignorant tools,  ſervile, and illiterate. Obſolete penal ſtatutes, quite forgotten, | 
unknown to any, and conſequently tranſgreſſed by all, which had been cauſcleſly 


ww and OP executed, to og intolerable pion and miſery- of the realm, | FX 
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"oy A GENERAL HISTORY Boox XV. 
Hs nay with all the late king's beloved, becauſe ia. were now pai 
aer the good of the people, 2 general pardon gr. to all that were in any wi 
XS e eee and every one fully ſecured, without any fine ar come 
pioſition, in his liberty and property. The due courſe of juſtice, and the known 
F | laws of the kingdom, of late ſubverted, now reſumed their force and credit; and 
/ order was every where re-eſtabliſhed. Thus is it, that Sir T. More * repreſents the 
ſenſe of zþe nation, and the alteration of affairs, upon the change of government at 
the accgfjon of Henry VIII, to the e] of England. V 
Wurn Henry mounted the throne, he wanted fomething more than two months 
of compleating the 18 year of his age: and is deſcribed by the ſame writer, as 
77 © the amiableſt perſon that could be ſeen, taller than moſt men, well-made, robuſt, 
5 and adroit in all exerpiſes; a roſy bloom and manly beauty ſhining in his face, with 
© + an air and Jook ſo noble, lively, ingenious, henign, an model}, as naturally beſpoke 


| the good opiaion of his ſubjeds, and made them cafily forget their paſt ſufferings, | 
"Ws "it in expectation of the happineſs they promiſed themſelves under his government. 


B | The firſt act of his reign confirmed them in theſe hopes; Emgſan, Dudley, and 
| Wo g others, who cooperated with them in the late enormous and infamous proceedings 
ns for oppreſſing and ruining the peoplo, LOTT on the very day of his pro- 
. clamation; and committed to the Tower. The common lawyers (too apt to fa- 
13 wur unreaſonable profecutians garriefl an under the pretencę or farm af law, hows = 
TS der antiquated) wha had compoled a conſiderable part of his father's council, 
- were now diſcarded: and the young king, much favouring the clergy, who had in- 
1 ſtructed him in learning, for which kp had a firong inclination; and had made a 
5 y | __ ,- great profigiency in the ſciences, as well as in divinity, took care to have his com- 
4 |: hart poſed of the wiſeſt and moſt experienced of the prelates; Fm biſhop of Win- 
1 | ©. © - Chefter, and ord privy feal, acting as ſeeretary and miniſter for foreign affairs, To 
Fe  thefe were joined the earls of Surrey, and of Shrewſbury, Sir Charles Fomerſer, lord 
ny Herbert of Gower, Chepſtow, and Ragland, lord Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Love! 
fi 4  maſterof the wargz and conſtable of the Tower, Sir Edward Poynings, bir Henry 
WT . Wiat, Sir Henry Marney, and Sir Thomas Darcy; all men of approved wiſdom, and 
r e oe 
| Tu E firſt point of conſequence, which came under their conſideration, was the 
45 5 king's marriage with Catbering infanta of Spain, reli& of his brother Arthur. 1 0 
— og... This princefs did not want either beauty or elocution, and was diſtinguiſhed by her 
F majeſtic air, prudence, and piety, | She was probably not diſagreeable to Henry 1 
apd is ſaid to have entertained a liking for him, which made her unwilling tot. © 
turn into her native country, Six years had paſſed fince pope Julio II. had granted 
a diſpenſation for their marriage; and this had been followed by a ſolemn contract 5 
1 between the parties: but it had not taken effect, though her father Ferdinand king | 
A of Arragon was continually ſolliciting for its conſummation. This prince, being 175 
. | likewiſe adminiſtrator of Caſtile during the indifpoſition of his daughter Fane, was 
1 | very powerful, and the moſt convenient ally for a king of England, who had any | 
view of invading France, or was minded to fecure himſelf and his realm againſt 
any attacks from that country, Henry VII. had depended more upon bis alliance. 
1 and friendſhip than on thoſe of any other foreign power; was very defirous of ſe- 
© curing them by all the ties imaginable; and full as anxious leſt the infunta, re- 
© turning home, ſhould be remarried to ſome unfriendly potentate, who might with- 
Ws 25 | draw Ferdinand from his intereſts: nor did he like, that large ſums of money 
> | ©  fhould be carried out of the realm every year to pay her dower. He had at firſt ap- 
WIE / „ l ͤ HKT 
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peared very eager for the match: but ſoemed ſo coal in it 


2 
* 


tract he had made during his minority. Whether that crafty politician took this 

ſtep (as dir Richard Morrion ſays) out of ſome ſcruple of conſcience about the 

lawfulneſs of the marriage, or with a view of alarming Fendinauu, aud entorting 
his canſent to more advantagecus articles in favour of this latter marriage, than had 
been granted in the former, it is certain, that the king of Arragon thought fit to 
comply in this reſpect, as ſoon as he ſaw upon the throne of England 2 young 
prince, active, vigorous, enterprizing, fitted by his parts, judgment, courage, and 
ardour for glory, to engage in great undertakings, and enabled by his wealth and 
power to execute them; who enjoying the crown of England by an undiſputed 
title, and having by his firk meaſures redreſſed the grievances, and gained the hearts, 
of his ſobjets, had removed all feeds of inteſtine broils; aud being abſolutely o- 
cure at home, was become 2 terror to his enemies abroad, It was certainly His 
intereſt to cultivate an union with ſuch a prince, when it might be effected upon 
reaſonable conditions: and, on * May 11, he empowered his embaſſador Gamer 

count of Fuenſaldgna, nut only to cvanfre the farmer treaty. made with the late 
king for the marriage of his fon Ham with Catherine princeſs of Malis, but to 
paſs likewiſe an additional article inſiſted on. providing that no part of her fortune, 
whether paid or to be paid, ſhould be reſtared in any caſe, and to ratiſy the agroe- 
ment of the emperor Mari milian and his daughter Margaret dauteheſt of Savoie. 
for the marriage of Charles of Aafirig prince of Spaine, with Mary of Euglan 


This conceſſion removing all civil diſiculties, and · the religious exceptions giving 
way to the biſhops and council's inordinate opinion of the pup¹uõ power, the mar- 


riage was concluded; Catherine herſelf, with ber fatber Ferdinand and her ſiſtet 
of 200,000 crowns, which was all granted abſolutely to the king of England, Theit 
nuptials were ſoleminized at the biſhop of Selifburys houſe in Ner- reer, on 
June 3, with great magnificence: and they were both crowned by archbiſhof 
Warham, on Sunday the 24% of chat month, in Wefminfer Abbey. On this oc- 


caſion began thoſe feaſts, juſts, and turnaments, which were continued to the end 


of the year; the king ſparing no expence to gratify his paſſion for diverſions and 
exerciles, wherein he ſignalized himſelf above all his nobility, 9. 


* 


Tulis marriage was followed on 3 Auguft 20, by a renewal of the treaty e 
on June 20, 1502, with the emperor; and not long after, by a confirmation of Dey parts » | 
former treaties and leagues between the crowns of England, Caſtile,” and Arragon: — 0 


thoſe likewiſe of peace and amity with + James IV. king of Scotland were Con- 
firmed, Whatever provifion was made by theſe treaties for maintaining the peace of 


- the nation, they were ſtill leſs agreeable to the people, than the proſecutions and 


harſh treatment of the principal promoters and inſtruments employed in the late 


uch, that on 


3 


. 
HE R 
3 


oppreſſions, againſt whom they breathed an implacable revenge. Smith, Derby, 


and S:m/en, ringleaders of falſe inqueſts in London, were, with other delators, tried 


there, condemned to ride through the city, with their faces towards the horfes tails, 


and papers on their heads, expreſſing their crimes, ſet in the pillory, and committed 


to Newgate; where they died of ſhame and remorſe.  Emp/on and Dudley being 
brought before the privy council, and examined, the former is Cid to have made a 


ſpeech in their defence, artful enough, had the putting of obſolete laws in execution 


. 


1 Apomaxis calumniarum, Ge. p- 13. Wh” Rymer B i 
| b | od | 4» 3 XIII. 24 2 * 3 4, % pl | 
4 Ibid; 260. 262, 3. | NG 15 p n. K {hi > 281 29. 
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June 27, Al. D. 1505, the day before his fon cornpleated the 34% year of his age. =, " 
be cauſed him to ſign a notarial act, proteſting ageinſt it, and renougging dhe con- 4. P. 1809. 1 
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Hz vs v been their ſole crime, but not at all relating to the other points, whereof they were 


accuſed. [Theſe were, * the impriſoning of perſons, without ſuffering them to an- 


A D. 1 509. “ ſwer till they had compounded' for their fines; the procuring of corrupt juries 


« and illegal inqueſts to find eſtates held of the crown in capite, without allowing 
« the injured parties a traverſe, till they had paid heavy fines and ranſomes; the not 
« ſuffering wards, when come of age, to ſue out their livery, till they had paid an 
« exceſſive compoſition; the not allowing outlawed perſons to ſue out their char- 
«ter of pardon, till they had paid half the profit of their lands for two years, 
under pretence it was according to law ; uſurping on the juriſdiction of other 
« courts, in hearing and determining matters that were properly of the cogniſance 
e of thoſe courts; and the committing of juries to priſon for the acquittal of pri- 
« ſoners, till they had given bond for appearing before the king's council, and get- 
« -ting them to be fined heavily.” None of theſe offences were capital: but they 
were charged further with a treaſonable conſpiracy againſt the crown; as © having, 
« in the laſt March, during the late king's illneſs, ſummoned certain of their friends 
«- to be in armes at an hour's warning, upon the ſaid king's deceaſe, to make | haſte 
« to London.” Whether they did this in order to ſeize the king's perſon, or with a 
view to the ſecurity of their own againſt the fury of a mob, and the vengeance of 


| ſuch as they had ruined, or with any other deſign, they were tried and found guilty 


Empſon, on Wedneſday, October 3, at Northampton. © _ 
Tux miſchiefs, which had enſued from the illegal and arbitrary proceedings of 
theſe criminals, gave occaſion to the paſſing of ſome acts in the parliament, that 


of treaſon, Dudley on Wegneſday, 'Fuly 18, in the Guild: ball of London; and 


* D. 1519, met in the beginning of next year, on Monday, Janury ar, at Weſtminſter. - Such 
> were the ſtatutes?, providing ft the ſufficiency of eſcheators and commiſſioners 


te for inqueſts, in order to prevent falſe returns; limiting actions and informations 
«© upon penal lavrs for the crown to three years; for giving coſts and damages 


e againſt informers, upon acquittal of the accuſed; for allowing, and enlarging 
ec the time of tendering traverſes; for the ſeverer puniſhment of the too common 


« crime of . perjury; for annulling all feofments made to Empſom and Dudley; 
& and for preventing the untrue inquiſitions, procured: by them, from being preju- 
« dicial to any man in reſpect of his tenure or eſtate.” They were attainted in 
this ſeſſion: but not put to death; till Henry making a progreſs through the king- 
dom, the clamour of the people, and the multitude of complaints brought againſt 


them in all places, ſnewed him more ſully the enormity of their crimes, and raiſed 


his indignation to ſuch a degree, that he ſent orders for their execution, They were 
accordingly, on Auguſt 17, beheaded on Tower-hill, and buried, the one in the Black, 
the other in the ¶ bite, Friers at London: but their children found ſuch grace, that 
they were reſtored. in blood3 about three or four years after. The parliament-roll 


mentions two other acts, the one about privy feals iſſued: contrary to Magna Charta, 


the other againſt the late promoters and commiſſioners for inqueſts, wh6 were 
ſpecified by name, in order to be conveyed down to future ages with infamy. 


Wulsr theſe acts were ſettling for the redteſs of extraordinary grievances, 


the king, out of his tenderneſs for his ſubjects, and to provide for the due 
payment of all that furniſhed proviſions and other neceſſaries for his houſhold | 
(a matter too ordinarily neglected in the times of his progenitors) cauſed a bill to 
be brought in, for appropriating about 21, 400 J. a year, out of different branches 


of his revenue, to be paid to the cofferer, and applied to defray thoſe expences. The 


commons made him the grant, uſual in the firſt ſeſſion after a king's acceſſion, of 


i 2 Parl. 3 and 4 H. VII. Stat. 1 H. VIII. c. 4. 8. 10, 11, 12. Rot. Parl. 3 and 4 


the 


— 
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during bis natural life: and having likewiſe given. him two fifteenths arid tenths, 
the parliament was lee on February 23. This laſt grant was an extradrdiriar) AD. 1515. 
mark of their affection to the king, conſidering how much he as yet abounded 
treaſure, and that he was in no danger of being moleſted by any foreign war; 
Lewis XII. king of France, from whom alone there could be any apprehenſions 
of hoſtilities, being too much taken up by his wars in Italy, to think of drawing 
upon his back other enemies, who might interrupt the progreſs of his armes in 
that country. This induced him to conclude a peace with Henty, oh March 23 
at London, for their joint lives, and à year after the deceaſe of the firſt that died, on 
the foot of the treaty of Eftaples* + engaging to pay the reſidue of the 745, ooo 
erownis, ſtipulated by that treaty to be paid, at the rate of 50,000 crowns a 01 
to the kings of England: and he was fot ſome time regular in his payments. 
HMR, involved in no expences, but what bis pleaſures, and fondneſs for turna- 4. p., | 
ments: occaſioned, and Leas gel in no war on his own account, was BERNE by few 0 


ones 


perten by kis queen 8 aber Ferdinand of ae, who Wenden an ee. 


dition againſt the Moors in Africa. Thomas lord Darcy was accordingly made; in ; 5 0 > 


'Merch *, admiral of a fleet, and ſent with 1000 archers to his aſſiſtance: but upon 
their arrival at Cadiz, that prince, having altered his meaſures, had no occaſion for 
their ſervice, and ſent them back well rewarded to England.” The reaſon, why the 
African expedition was laid aſide, aroſe from pope Julib's inſtances with Ferdinand 
to affiſt him againſt the French in Italy: and the Cutbolick king choſe this latter 
party, as likely, either to produce greater advantages, or to be attended wit better 
ſucceſs Another body” of 1500 archers was, at the requeſt of Margaret dutcheſs 
of Savoie a, ſent over, in July, under Sir Edward Poynings,” to her aid, in an in- 
vaſion of the dutchy of Gueldyes: but returned in two months without having 8 
any conſiderable exploit; Margaret's forces being unequal to the enterprize. "A 
naval armanent under Sir Edward and Thimas Howard, ſons of the earl of Surrey, 
had better ſucceſs againſt” Andrew. Breton, or Barton, a Scotebnan; whd, in re- 
venge of his father's death, and other injuries he had received from the Portugueſe, 
had fitted out two ſhips of wat to prey upon them: but not content with plunder- 
ing his enemies, made prize likewiſe of Engliſb ſhips, pretending: they had Portu. 
gueſe goods on board, and by his piracies interrupted the navigation of the Britiſh 
| ſeas, "Andrew was taken after an obſtinate engagement, but ſo grievouſly wounded, 
that he died ſoon after: and both his ſhips were brought, on Auguſt 2, to Black- 
wall. The king of Scotland, ho had been included in the late peace with France, 
reſented this hoſtility againſt one of his ſubjects, though a known pirate. To ap- 
peaſe him, the priſoners,” taken on board the ſhips, wete ſet at liberty and ſent 
home; Dr. Nicholas Weſt dean of Windfor- was employed, on November 3, in an 
embaſſy to him; and other commiſſioners were ſent aſterwards to make up the 
matter, and ſettle a proper ſatisfaction for all depredations : : but all theſe meaſures 
Pm ineffectual, and the Scots committed hoſtilities-in the Engliſd marches. 
FERDINAND of Arragon had in the mean time made, on October 4, a league and . a 


with the pope and the State of Venice, for the recovery of Bologna and all places be- ae n 


longing to the ſee of Rome, which had been ſeized by the French in Italy; the firſt pou 8 


being 10 furniſh 1200 cuitaſſiers, 100 light horſe,” and 10,000 Spaniſh foot for the — 
ſervice, the ſecond 606 light horſe; and the laſt, all their land 3 beſides their 


2 Rynir xili. 270. 277-279, 280. 287. 310. 


; oi Thid. 2 5. 2 00, hy 1 Mid. 2. 
l. m. F Ibid. 306. 275. Pet. 42 5 de Angleriay, Hh 9: 3 Sw. 368. wh by Bid, 
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He ** fleet, which was to be reinforced by thirteen aniſd veſſels. The two laſt powers 
were alſo to contribute, each 40,000 dycats af gold 3 month, towards the ſupport 
Eg of the confederate army. It was propoſed to bring the king of England into this 
league: and it way with this view, that the pope had ſens him a golden roſe, dipped 
in chriſm, and perfumed with muſk, accompanied with letters full of heavy com- 
plaints againſt the king of France; who made no ſcruple of invading the parri- 
mony of the church, and attempting the conqueſt of all Italy. Henry was com- 
plimented likewiſe with an offer of the title of Head of the Italian League, and a 
way of that of tbe ma Chrifian King, which he much affected: but though 
he was extremely devoted to the papal fee, and thought it a favourable time for 
claiming and recovering the territories formerly poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in France, 
he would pot make an apen breach with that crown, till he had firſt admoniſhed 
© Lois to deviſt from proſecuting the war againſt the pope in Ira. This monition | 
being lighted, he frat Clarencour, king of armes, to demand in farm the reſtitution 
» of the datahies of Narmandie, 4ujou, Maine, and Guienne; and ta denounce war 
in caſe of a refuſal. As no other anſwer could be expected, be had diſpatched 
Chrifopber Bainbrigge, archbiſhop of Tur, to Rome, for cancerting meaſures with 
tþe confederates: and this prelate eſpouſed the pope's intereſts fo heartily, that he 
wass rewarded with a cardinal's Hat, and managed ſa ven mite bla mfr, that he 
den him into 3 league for Fuſig o defence, __ 
Luis pops had too much of @ mmartial, arrogant, RY warbulent Sinks and had 
Contribute d more than any body to the league of Cambray (wbigh-miſed the Freneb = 
againſt the Venetian but when he had 
gained his poigt, quitted the French allianes, and made a league. with the latter. 
Lois NIL incaned at this delertion, and as Julie's endeavours to draw off the em- 
Fre from him, aſſiſted the duke of Rarnane, tha Bemivg lies of -Balagria, and ether 
lords of tans in Rewague. Which the Seve vas uling foreo-to reduen under bis 
obeqienec, This, drew. upog him an excormunication, Which a ſyned of the 
 Gallican church, convened at Jen, declared to be nulla: and reſolving upon an 
| Inquiſition into the gehe 's authority and actions, ſent him a; monitory meſſage, re- 
co ei peace and moderatian, and in eaſe, of non · compliance, threatening to 
ſummop him before 3 fre and genera! coul, purſuant to the dectees of the coun- 
cils of Ra and Conſtance. Some cardinals, ill-treated by Julio, joining in this 
meaſure, # coupeil was called at P for reforming the ſtate of the church, and en- 
quiring judicially into the head and its menabers; the pope himſelf being fum- 
woned 20 appear, and on failute thereek, his authority ſuſpended. Julio in a rage 
Aanced his gepſdres. againſt the king, the cardinals, and all concerned in theſe pro- 
ceedings: and pretending to an extravagant” power, paſſed a ſentence, rac 
Louis of his crown, and diſpoſing of his dominions to-whoever-would ſeize them, 
and was able to make. the congueſs, Louis flighted. all the old: pontiff a cenſures: 
and to. ſhew his indignation, as well as conternpt, made war upon him with the 
utmoſt vigour ;, cauſing at the fame timg a gold medal to be ſtruck, having his own 
effigies, with, his tithes of king of France and Naples on one fide, and the armes 
of France, og, the reverſe, with, this inſcription, Pt RDA BABYLONIS NOARRN. 
His army inveſted JuliHg, infirm, and Giek; with all his court, in Bolagna: and the 
pops calling anorher council at the Latran in Rome, there was great danger of a 


chile in the church, in conſequence of the contradiQory proceedings. and decrees 
of two oppoſite councils. Whether this imminent danger ſhocked.the king's prin- 
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heart, or the fair opporwnity® of recovering forne of the French t-rritorjes, which 


claded; on * November-17, a league with Ferdinand, for affifting the pope, ing 
' the fiege of Bologna, and making at leaſt a diverſion in France bythe invalion of 
| Guienne. As troops could not eaſily be tranſported thither, Henry was ff to ſend, 
« in the April following, 6000 archets, all foot, to the marches of Spaine, border- 
« ing on that province, in order to recover it: and theſe were to be joined by 5 40 
« cuiraſfiers, 1500 light horſe, and 4000 foot, furniſhed by Ferdinand; both des 


« bodies of forces to be recruited, and even meld; as there ſhbuld be occafion ; ; 


« neither of them to be recalled, unleſs by common conſent; and carriages | and | 
« proviſions to be furniſhed by the king of Arragon to the Engliſd at ihe ſame 


* rate as he paid for thoſe of his own army. Ferdinand was to ſend forty ſhips 
from 300 to 100 tun, by the end of "March, to Southampton, for tranſporting he 
10 een and both pritices were, to fit out each a fleet, manned with 300 men, 


to guard the ſeas for ſix months from April 1, and protect comtberee. Theß 


„. „ ſupport eee mes and wor to make elther petce of 
« truce, but by Joint: conſent. . 


Tu is treaty, in which the yy & FR 104 — was employed as his 
plenipotentiaries, was ratified by Henry, on Monday, February 9, during the ſeſſion 


chancellor, declared the reafons of its being called s, letting fort 
af the Scots, their depredationy at ſea, and their king's attempt upon Berwick; 


the great progreſs of the Frenci in Lay, the exttemities to which they had pro- 
« ceeded againſt the pope, and their affiſtance of the duke of 2 in his war 


upon the arch-duke Chas tes prines of Spain, the king's near ally, and his ſubjects 


*. of Flanders; and the gre expenees which Henry had been at in JE 73-4 


„ armies, ſhips artillery, and ather neceſfaries for oppoſing the defigns of tho 


enemies“. | The commons granting him two fifteenths and tenths, both to be 


levied before the Candlemas following, it was refolved to act againſt France with 
a greater force: and an article was, on Marrb 16, added to the treaty with the 
king of Arragon; Henry engaging to furniffi 65⁰⁰ archers, and Fer dinund 3000 


light hore, with 1500 cuiraſſſers. Silvester biſhop of Worceſter and Sir Robert 
Wing ſeld were ſent embaffadors to the council of Latran: and a fleet of eighteen 


ſhips was fitted out, with zoo men on board, under the command of Sir Edward 
Howard, appointed admiral and captain general for the expedition ; whoſe orders 
and inſtructions enjoined him to treat the French every where as enemies. This ; 


ſquadron was ready to fail from: Senthampront in the beginning of April; and in- 


tercepted five. French ſhips, carrying money, to levy troops in Scoflangs, and en- 


courage the Scots: to an invaſion of England. The commons, alarmed at 19 French 


deſigns and zealous for ſupporting the pope againft the proceedings of the council 


of Piſa“, thought' fit in the ſecond ſeſſion of the parlament (which had, on 
March 30, been prorogued to November 4.) to grant the king ſtill further ſupplies. 
Theſe were another fifteenth and tenth, with a ſubſidy of the nature of a pole-tax, 


ta be paid by all perſons ms e the realm, in proportion to wha 
chgnities and ſubſtane. 7 FM erin 
Tus troops for the Gaſcon expedition, en to 19,000 men” amo 

which was a body of 500 Germans) were ready by the middle of May, 15 ns 


Ps. ag n 462. 479. * Rymer, lil. 311. 223. 341. 343. Rat. Pari. Aym. + Ryme 
iii. 323. 325, 6 329. 5 Pet, 3 * 486. Wh Pari. 4 H. VIII. , xiii. 365. . 
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command of Sir Thomas Grey marqueſs of Dorſet, to embark at Southampton : 


- 
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and going on board the tranſports from Spaine, were landed in the beginning of 
Tune at the port of Bermeo in Guipuſcoa, The marqueſs's orders were, after he 
had been joined by the Spaniſb forces, to fall into Gaſcogne on the fide of Bayone F 
and advancing to the neighbourhood of Fontarabie, he encamped there, waiting 
the coming up of Ferdinand's army. He was extremely rigid in adhering to the 
letter of his inſtructions, though the circumſtances of affairs appeared very dif- 
ferent from what they were imagined to be*, when theſe inſtructions were drawn 
up in England; where ignorant, of the ſituation and preparations of the enemy, 
they could not ſo well judge of the expediency of meaſures, as thoſe who were 
nearer the ſcene of action. Louis XII, being apprized of Henry's deligns3 (by the 
intelligence he received from Hierome Buonviſo, a broken Lucqueſe merchant,” who 


had by the intereſt of his friends been made a ſort of agent for the pope in Eng- 


land) had furniſhed Bayone with a garriſon of 5000 men, and ſent a good body of 


troops, daily reinforced, to cover the place, which was ſtrengthned by new forti- 


fications. Ferdinand did not think it adviſable, to open the campaign with that 
fiege, and to attack the French. in their greateſt ſtrength, leſt he ſhould be baffled 
in his firſt attempt, to the loſs of his reputation, and the ruin of this army.” This 


was the more likely to enſue, becauſe. it could be ſupplied with proviſions, only 


by the way of Fontarabie; and in that it would be exceeding difficult, if the 


French, befriended by the king of Navarre, made uſe of his territories to inter- 
cept the convoys in their paſſage. Jobn d'Albret was, in the right of his wife 
Catherine de Foix, king of that country: and on a ſuppoſition of his being in 


league with Louis XII. (a copy whereof the Spaniards pretended to have gotten +) 


he had been involved by the pope in the ſame cenſure, his realm put under a like 
| Interdi as France, and given away to whatever potentate could effect its conqueſt. 


It lay very convenient for the king of Arragon: and whether Ferdinand propoſed 


to annex it to his other dominions (as may with great probability be inferred from 


the event) or had nothing more in his view, than to ſecure a ſafe paſſage for his 
troops, recruits, and ſupplies of proviſions through Navarre and Bearne, in order 


to penetrate that way into Gaſcogne, he required Jobn, either to enter into a league 


with him, and declare againſt France, or elſe to deliver up ſeveral of his ſtrongeſt 


fortreſſes, to ſerve him for magazines, and a ſecurity to his troops, and convoys on 


all occaſions. John refuſed the firſt part of this alternative, and complied in ſome 


degree with the latter, only becauſe he had not power to reſiſt: but this not an- 


ſwering Ferdinands purpoſe, who had too much reaſon to think him heartily en- 


gaged in the French intereſt, the duke of Alva entered Navarre with an army, 
made himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and reduced all the ſtrong; places in the country. 
The king of Arragon, having thus opened and ſecured the beſt paſſage through the 
Pyrenees into France, had no other obſtacle to the execution of the project he had 


formed (for entering it by the way of Bearne, and advancing into it fo far on that 
ſide, as to be able ſoon to diſtreſs the French forces poſted near Bayone, and oblige 


them to quit the neighbourhood of that city) beſides what aroſe from the inequality 
of his forces to the enterprize. He had, by frequent meſſengers, uſed the ſtrongeſt 
Inſtances with the marqueſs of Dorſets to engage him to join his forces and aſſiſt in 


the reduction of Navarre ; and he renewed them, when that country was ſubdued, 
and the way into Ga/cogne opened: but Dorſet, either reſolved not to deviate from 
the plan of operations ſettled in England, or ſuſpecting that Ferdinand had no view 


Pet. Martyr, Ep. 488. * Ibid. Ep. 499. * Lord Herbert, Fiddes, + Pet, Martyr, Ep. 401. 
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Book XV. off ENGLAND + 7 
but to his own intereſt, continued obſtinate in his refuſal, and preſſed earneſtly to He war 
be tranſported, with his troops, back to England. To prevent a ſtep, which might — 
prove of very ill conſequence to his affairs, Ferdinand diſpatched an agent to ac- 4. D. 1512, 
quaint Henry with the ſtate of things, and the reaſons of his propoſing to invade 
Gaſcogne, by the way of Bearne, rather than that of Bayone: and theſe were ſo 
well received at the court of London, that orders were ſent to the marqueſs to ſtay 
in Spaine, to join his forces with thoſe of Arragon, and to aſſure him of being 
ſtrongly reinforced in the ſpring. But theſe orders came too late; Dor/et, in his 
impatience to return home, having importuned the king of Arragon fo continually 
for ſhips, that not able to delay doing ſo any longer, the Engliſb had embarked e 

n- 


fore their king's new orders arrived, and landed in their own country, in the 


ning of November. Ferdinand was now expoſed alone to all the efforts of the 
French troops; which being grown much ſuperior to his own in number, entered 
Navarre, and recovered all the kingdom, except Pampeluna. This capital like- 
wiſe was beſiged for ſome weeks; and, notwithſtanding the brave defence of the 


_ garriſon, was at laſt reduced to extremity: but the Spaniſh grandees, zealous for 


the glory of their prince and nation, having had time to raiſe their vaſſals, for re- 
inforcing the king's army, advanced 1n ſuch numbers to its relief, that the. fiege was 
raiſed, when the place was on the point of ſurrendering. The French forces be- 
ing much diminiſhed by their loſſes or fatigues in the ſiege, haraſſed likewiſe, and 
defeated in their retreat, the country was ſoon reduced again into the obedience of 
Ferdinand: and has remained ever ſince united to the Spamſh dominions. Such 
was the iſſue of the deſigned expedition into Guienne. eee od 

Tax1s miſcarriage rendered it the more neceſſary to draw off the emperor Maxi- League with 
milian from the intereſts of France, and from ſupporting the council of Piſa, which e emperor. 
he had hitherto countenanced with the imperial authority: and Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, Dr. Yonge vicechancellor and maſter of the rolls, Sir T. Boleyn, and Sir Robert 
Wing feld were commiſſioned, on *December 20, to treat with him for that purpoſe, 
They ſeem to have met with little difficulty in the negotiation; matters being ac- 


commodated 3 between the emperor and pope Julio II, in the beginning of January; A. D. i 513. 


though this pontiff's illneſs probably hindered their treaty from being ſigned in 
form whilſt he lived. Julio died in the night between February 20 and 214; and 
cardinal Jobn de Medicis, who ſucceeded in the papal chair, and aſſumed the name 
of Leo X, notified his election, on March 19, to the princes of Europe. He was 4 


man of much greater prudence, and a more pacifick temper, than his predeceſſor: 


but embarked at firſt in his meaſures. The emperor was jealous of the French 
eſtabliſhing a power in Italy, equally deſtructive of the imperial and papal intereſts 
in that country: and, on April 5, entered into a league with the ne pope, and 
the kings of England and Arragon, for an offenſive war againſt Louis XII, in 
defence of the papacy, and to prevent the ſchiſm, of which they had great appre- 
henſions. The pope was to lance his cenſures againſt the common enemy, and 
« attack France in Dauphine and Provence, whilſt the king of Exgland invaded 
Picardie, Normandie, or Guienne, and Ferdinand fell upon the laſt of theſe coun- 
tries, Bearne or Languedoc. The emperor, being ſupplied by Henry with 100, 0 
crowns, was to invade ſome other province on this ſide the Alpes, to withdraw 
the authority he had given the ſchiſmatical cardinals for holding their council, 
and to recall all his ſubjects out of the French ſervice; but with a declaration 
that he did not mean to involve his grandſon and pupil Charles in the war, or 
« to derogate from any treaty of peace, made in his behalf with any potentate 
whatever,” Henry entered with ſo much zeal into this league, that he reſolved 
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Henn x tomarch in perſon, at the head of a royal army, to penetrate into France, on the "M 
fide of Picardie. . hf 
7 D. 1513 Tux king of England, having taken this edakuion, made great preparations to bw 


Henry invades execute it: and George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, being appointed chief com- 
3 mander under him, paſſed the ſea", attended by the earl of Derby, and other no- 1 
enne and Tour- hlemen, with 8000 men, about the middle of May to Calais. He was followed 1 
wh thither, about the end of the month, by 6000 more, under the command of Sir 4 
Charles Somerſet lord Herbert. The king himſelf, leaving the queen regent * of A $ 
England, ſet fail from Dover, with 11 or 12,000 men, on board a fleet of 400 . 
veſſels, on June 30: and landed the ſame evening at Calais. In this place he ſtaid 
three weeks to refreſh his men, to receive compliments, and tranſact ſome matters 
with the emperor, who was come into Flanders: but upon advice that the duke of 
Longueville was on the march with a body of troops, to relieve Terouenne in Artois, 
which had been, ever ſince June 23 beſieged by the earl of Shreuſbury, he ad- 
vanced that way, on July 2 n forces, in hopes of an engagement 3. Upon 1 
his arrival at the camp, the town was encompaſſed on all ſides; mines were carried 8 
on with great diligence, though much retarded by heavy rains for 18 days tog: 
ther: and the garriſon, conſiſting of 3400 foot and 600 horſe, began to want pro- 
viſions. Whilſt Henry was lying before it, the emperor Maximilian came to Aire: 
and about a mile from that place they had an interview ; which paſſed with little 
ceremony, and was ſoon over, by reaſon of the badneſs of the weather. The con- 
ſequences of it appeared, on Auguſt 12, when Maximilian came to the Engliſh 
camp, wearing the red croſs of St. George, and a roſe (which was Henry's badge) 
as having entered into his ſervice, with 4000 of his troops, and receiving an hundred 

- crowns a day for his wages. The king having taken his poſt on the fide of the 

town, which lay moſt convenient for the French to throw in ſuccours and pro- 
viſions, drew out of his camp, on their approach, to meet them in the field; and a 

| ſharp action began: but it laſted. ſo ſhort a while, before the enemy made a preci- * 

pitate retreat, that it was generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of the day or battle 7 

. ſpurs; theſe having proved of more uſe, than their ſwords, to the French cavalry. | 

The duke of Longueville and ſeveral conſiderable officers, with nine cornettes, and 
fix ſtandards, were taken in the purſuit, The duke had ſent a detachment of his 
cavalry over the river, to throw proviſions on that fide into the town: but this corps 1 
was eaſily repulſed by the earl of Shreuſbury; as the garriſon, which made a ſall * = 
at the ſame time to favour the attempt, was by the lord Herbert. This defa r: 
leaving the garriſon hopeleſs of relief, the place was ſurrendered, on Auguft 23, 1 
upon honourable terms: it was afterwards all deſtroyed (except the cathedral and 
religious houſes) the ditches filled, and the fortifications levelled with the ground. 
This, was done at the inſtances of the emperar, whoſe grandſon's territories: in the 
neighbourhood. had been much haraſſed by the incurſions of the garriſon; and 
would have been expoſed to the like ravages, whenever the place ſhould, upon a 

| Peace, be reſtored to France; Henry being unable to refuſe any thing to the greateſt 
monarch in Eurepe, who had condeſcended to take pay in his ſervice, and had done 
dien ee honour, than had been ever paid to any king of England. 

_ Ir. was owigg to the fame influence, that Henry, inſtead of penetrating into 
Picerdic, alte the demolition. of Terumenue, marched to inveſt Taurnay, a place of 
great importance, exceeding populous, having na leſs than 6, ooo inhabitants, and 
ſo advantageouſly fituated, that the French might from thence infeſt every part of 
the Low Countries. The town had great privileges: and the inhabitants, who 
were wealthy, did not care to admit a garriſon, even of the king of France, their 
lovereign's, forces. They were indeed numerous enough: to defend it againſt a 


5 Rymer, x xiii. 366. 2 Ibid. 370. 5 1 Lord Herberi. Pet. * Ep. 526, 527. 
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© - fironger army than now fate down before it, had they not been more ſollicitous H a 
4 for the preſervation of their own effects, and the franchiſes of the community, than 
1 for acquiting honour by a brave defence. Henry, inveſting 1t on September 22, the 4. D. 1513. 
C4 citizens in deſpair of ſuccours, capitulated the next day for a ſurrender; giving up 1 1 
do him without: reſiſtance a place, which Edward III. had beſieged for ſeveral Wo 
0 months in vain; with a much ſtronger army. They agreed to pay immediately 

| 1 50,000 crowns of the ſun, beſides a penſion of 4000 livres a year, for ten years, to 

iN the king of England: but though they had always enjoyed an exemption from the 

v4 burden and controul of a garriſon, and were very tenacious of that privilege, they 

| ö were obliged to give it up on this occaſion. Upon Henrys confirming all their other 
lights and privileges, they conſented at laſt to admit an Eugliſb garriſon: and all 


the inhabitants took an oath of fealty to their new ſovereign; who, on the 24 of 
that month, entered the town in triumph. It is ſtrange that lord Herbert ſhould be 
under any difficulty to account for Henry's not demoliſhing Tournay, when ſuch a 
proceeding was inconſiſtent with the articles of the capitulation, rendering the con- ; 
queſt of the place ſpeedy, eaſy, and unexpenſive, which otherwife would have been 
very chargeable, tedious, and difficult, if not impracticable. Louis Guillart had 
been lately, either named by the king of France, or elected by the chapter, to the 
ſee of Tournay: but had not either been conſecrated, or at leaſt not inthroned, 
and put in poſſeſſion of his biſhoprick. He was a Frenchman, and retired into 
France, declining to take the oath of fealty, or do homage to the king of England, 
the preſent ſovereign of the place; conditions previouſly neceſſary to the reſtitution 
of his temporalties. Theſe were of courſe, in virtue of the regale, ſeized into the 
king's hands during the vacancy of the ſee: and commanding the ſervice of a mul- 
titude of vaſſals, it behoved him to be aſſured of the fidelity of the perſon he en- 
truſted with ſuch a power; and he gave the cuſtody thereof to Thomas Wolſey his 
almoner, who was become a favourite miniſter. The ſpiritualties-of the ſee were 
ſcarce leſs conſiderable, having by their exerciſe a mighty influence over the clergy 
Wi | and people of the dioceſe; and it being dangerous to have theſe either kept in the 
1 hands of a chapter, whoſe fidelity might well be ſuſpected, or exerciſed by an open 
| Nr enemy, as the biſhop elect had declared himſelf to be, the pope was prevailed upon 
co grant the adminiſtration thereof likewiſe to Wolſey. There doth not in this 
2 proceeding appear any thing irregular, or deviating from the principles and uſages 
of the times: yet ſuch was the averſion of the tenants to the paying rent to an 
Engl:/hman, and ſuch the favour of the magiſtrates towards them, that (except in 
Tournay, awed by a garriſon af 5000 Engliſh under Sir Edward Poynings)' there 
accrued very little emolument from theſe grants to the adminiſtrator in any other 
part of the dioceſe. | The king having done what he could for his favourite in this 
point, and provided for the ſecurity of ' Towrnay, returned with his forces to Eng- 
lann; landing, on October 24, at Dover. 
To guard againſt all diſturbances at home, whilſt he was engaged in this expe- Fand 4 le 
dition, Henry had, before he went abroad, put, on April 30, Edmund de Ia Pole teat. 
carl of Szffolè to death, in conſequence of the attainder paſſed in his father's eig 
againſt that nobleman,” The motives to this act of ſeverity are variouſly; repre- 
ſented, but ſeem derived from a jealoufy of ſtate, from a reſentment at Sir Richard 
de la Pole s appearing in the field at the head of a French army, and an appre- 
benfion, that in caſe of any diſaſter attending himſelf, Richard (who ined nn 
France the title of the white roſe) * might employ that force to advance his brother 
Edmund to the throne of England. "There were jufter grounds to expeRt Ani ba don 
from James IV. king of Scotland; who bad, on March 16, 2 fü 1, by a parrieular 
treaty, conſirming all former alliances between the two crowns, entered into a league 
1 Rymer, xiii. 377. Lord Herbert. Pet. Mariyr, Ep. 328. * Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 190. * 
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Hsxxy with Louis XII. king of France, obliging themſelves mutually, © ih caſe either of / 


VII. e them were attacked by the king of England, to fall upon this their common 
11 , enemy, with all their power; to make neither peace nor truce with him, but 
Jam iv by joint conſent, or comprehending each other therein, and to maintain the true 
king of Scot- (© hereditary ſucceſſion of their reſpective kingdoms.” This league had been re- 
Flodden Field. newed on July 10, 15 12: and king James had actually levied forces, and made 

preparations, for performing his part of the ſtipulations, and entering England, 
upon the firſt advice of France being invaded. Henry had employed 7 homas lord 

Dacre and Dr. N. Meſt to ſettle all matters in diſpute with him; but without 
1 Thinking however he had provided ſufficiently for the defence of bis 
realm by granting a commiſſion to Thomas Howard earl of Surrey, for arraying all 
able to bear armes in the five northern counties of England, he ſet out for France: 
but was ſcarce arrived at the camp before Terouenne, when a letter of defiance, dated 
at Edenburgh, July 26, and importing a declaration of war, if he did not deſiſt 
from invading France, was brought him, by Lyon, from the king of Scotland. 
Henry ſent the Scotch king of armes back, on Auguft 12, with an anſwer; upbraid- 
ing James with a diſhonourable breach of faith; and putting him in mind of the 
king of Navarre's fate: who had been driven out of his realm for aſſiſting France; 
which had ever ſince neglected his intereſts, and made no attempt for the recovery 
of his dominions. . 

Ten days after Lyon was diſmiſſed with this anſwer, James, too fond of his 
French alliance to boggle at the breach of any other treaty, or hearken to any repre- 
ſentation of the ill conſequence of the meaſures he was taking for the intereſts of 
France, fell with an army of 50, ooo men, into the Engliſb marches. Norham, 
after a ſiege of fix days, Wark and other caſtles were taken and diſmantled; all 
Northumberland was ravaged, without oppoſition, whilſt the earl of Surrey was 
railing forces to oppoſe his progreſs. Thoſe which he had got together not ſeeming 
ſufficient to engage with the numerous army of the Scots, the queen iſſued a com- 
miſſion, on September 3, to Sir Thomas Lovel for arraying men in the counties of 
Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefler, Northampton, and Lincoln, in or- 
der to march againſt the enemy. Surrey did not wait for this reinforcement: but 
his ſon Thomas Howard (who, upon his elder brother Edward's being lately either 
killed outright or drowned in boarding a French ſhip in the harbour of Breſt, had 
been made admiral of England, and ſent with a well-manned fleet to the coaſt of 
Scotland) having, in deſpair of any action by ſea, landed and joined him with 5000 
men, the earl thought himſelf ſtrong enough to ventpre an engagement. The re- 
ſolution being taken, and the country ſo waſted, that an army could not long ſub- 
fiſt in it, the earl, on Sunday, November 4, ſent a challenge to the king of Scotland, 
then encamped on Flodden- hill, on the ſkirts of the Cheviot mountains, offering to 
fight him, if he would waite his coming, till the Friday following. James, a 

Prince of great courage and reſolution, accepted the challenge, though a great 
number of his men had returned home with their plunder: and Surrey advancing 
with an army of 26, ooo men, found him poſted on the hill, where he could not 
be attacked, but with great diſadvantage. The earl, complaining in a letter, that it 
was not an indifferent ground for a battel, deſired him to quit his fortification, and 
fight in a large plain called Mzi/lfeld, that lay between the two armies: but not 
receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he removed with his forces to a place, where, if the 
Scots would not quit the hill, he might cut off their proviſions. James hereupon, 
conſidering that the Exgliſb would be continually reinforced, fired his huts; and 
deſcending to the lower part of the hill, where it might be eaſily mounted, was, 
on September q, about four o'clock in the afternoon, attacked by the Engliſh; and 
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and a conſiderable number of his nobility. Among theſe laſt were the archbiſhop 


Errol, Athole, Moreton, Lenox, Bothwell, and Gathneſs, with the lords Forbes, 
Areſtine, Maxwell, with his three brothers, Sinclair, Semple, Elpbin/tan, Lovat, 

_ Borthwick, and Roſs, Part of the Scotch army retired unbroken ; the night fa- 
vouring their retreat, and hindering the purſuit of the Engliſh, 5ovo of whom 
were ſlain in the field: ſuch was the ifſue of the battel of Brauxton or Hadden- 
field, as it was diverſly called. The corpſe of the king of Scotland was found the 
next day in the field, and carried to London; where, on account of the excommu- 
cation denounced againſt him for breach of the peace with England, it lay un- 
buried, till after the pope had, on November 29, at Henry's requeſt, directed the 
biſhop of London to abſolve the deceaſed prince, upon the. preſumption of ſome act 
of contrition in his laſt moments, and allowed it to be interred in Se, Paul's. | 
| FRANCE loſt, by the death of this prince, the beſt ally ſhe had: and was left 


- the minority of Zames V, was by the will of the late king, and the conſent of the 
_ three eſtates, devolved upon the queen mother Margaret, ſiſter to Henry, ſo long 
v4 as ſhe continued unmarried, The king of Navarre, another ally, was utterly ru- 


ined; two of the ſtrongeſt barrier towns on the fide of Flanders had been taken; 
and in Italy affairs went fo ill, that the French: had loſt the greateſt part of their 


happening in the courſe of one year, Louis dreaded the events of the next: and be- 
ing unable to reſiſt ſo many different enemies as had united againſt him, made it his 
buſineſs to gain ſome of the confederates. - His firſt. application was to the pope; 
and he eaſily made up matters with him, by renouncing the council of Piſa, and 


turn took off the cenſures on him and his dominions; and pardoned the ſchiſmatical 
cardinals. The pope, thus reconciled and flattered with the offers made by the 
king of France of entering into a league againſt the Turks, who were continually 
= making a progreſs in the conqueſt of Hungary, uſed bis good offices in recom- 
mending peace to the other enemies of Louis, that they might all unite together, 
and turn their armes againſt the Afdeli. This Was his view, as well in the letter of 
December 17, which he ſent to Henry, as in the ſword and bonnet conſecrated by 
ET him at high maſs on Chriſi mas: day, which he preſented to him ſoon after, as an 


* 


EI ſecured, and to animate him ta war againſt the enemies of the Chriſtian 
religion. F | gs HIT 


plain of the conduct of his allies, - Ferdinand, ſatisfied with being left in poſſeſſion 
of Navarre, which Lois perhaps might rather wiſh to be in his hands, than in 
thoſe of a vaſſal whom it. might make too powerful, had made a truce with him z, 
for a year, with regard to all their terxitories on this fide the Alpes: and thoug 
his allies, particularly the pope and the emperor, were included therein, it ſeems to 
have been concluded ageinſt their inclinations. Marini lian bad parted in dif- 
or any other province of France, as he was obliged by the articles of the league: 
and what diſpleaſed Henry ſtill. more was, that having made, at the end of the laſt 
year's campaign, !;*.0n-QFober 15, at Liſle, an agreement with the archdutcheſs 
Margaret in the emperor's name, for the defence of the Low Countries, the ra- 
pee, Af. q 24 386. 294-2 330. 395, Fer Mary, Bp. 537, 3:8 
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late conqueſts, and were almoſt driven out of the country. Theſe diſaſters all 


accepting that of the Latran, and granting the other demands of Leo; who in re- 


acknowledgment of the ſervices he had done the church, whoſe peace and unity 


ost from Heary, a little before Tourney was inveſted ; he had not invaded Buurgegne, 


1 


Peace an 
liance with 


uoithout any hopes of further aſſiſtance from Scotland, fince the regency, during France. 


HENRY was not averſe to the overture; haviog had abundant reaſon to com- 4. D. 1514. 
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Hewny gaging of France during the winter, and preparing matters for the opening of the 


Book XV. 


des campaign, nothing had been done purſuant to the conventions. It had been 


e e 


4. D. 1514. agreed, « that Maximilian ſhould, for thoſe purpoſes, keep on foot all the winter a 


« body of 4000 horſe and 6000 foot in Artois, Hainault, and the adjoining parts; 


% and that Henry, contributing to their maintenance 30,000 crowns a month, for 
« the fix months from November to April incluſive, and 20,000 for that of May, 
« ſhould before the firſt of June invade either Guienne, Normandie, or Picardie. 
« It was ſtipulated further, that the emperor, the king of England, Charles prince 


« of Caſtile (who, on February 24, this year, was full fourteen years of age) the arch- 


« dutcheſs Margaret, queen Catherine, and the princeſs Mary of England ſhould 
« meet before May 15, at Calais, to ſolemnize the marriage long ſince concluded 
0 between Charles and Mary.” Maximilians view was to touch Engliſh money, 
without performing the conditions; he either kept no troops on foot, or pretended 


they could not act during the winter: and whether he had Anne daughter of 
Ladiſlaus king of Hungary, or any other match, in view for his grandfon, put off 


Charles's marriage with Henry's ſiſter Mary, and declined the meeting at Calais. 


Louis indeed, either in conſequence of ſome intelligence, or for other reaſons, 


ſeems to have had very little or no apprehenſions of any attack from the emperor : 
and being, by his truce with Ferdinand, ſecured againſt any invaſion in Guienne, 


had no enemy on this ſide the Apes to provide againſt but Henry; who yet alone 


was able to give him ſufficient diſturbance. This prince had made an early pro- 


viſion for the war, and * the parliament, which had been called at the latter end of 


the foregoing year, meeting on January 23, had, beſides the arrears of the late 


impoſed pole-tax (which had not yet produced the 160,000/. propoſed) granted 
him another ſubſidy of the ſame kind, to raiſe the like fum ; and in caſe of a defi- 


riency, it was to be ſupplied by a ſecond ſubſidy. It was during this ſeſſion, that 


the earl of Surrey, reſigning that honour, was reſtored to the title of duke of 


Norfolk, and his eldeſt ſon Thomas lord Howard created earl of Surrey : and the 


large eſtates granted them by the king, in reward of their ſervices at Flodden-field, 


were confirmed by parliament. Henry, ſupplied with money, and abounding with 


forces, was in ſuch readineſs for a war, that the French having, in order to 


ſtrengthen their frontier, which had been weakened by the loſs of Terouenne, in- 


veſted Guiſnes with 8000 men, daily increaſing in number by freſh troops, and a 
train of artillery, he had, within four days after advice of that enterprize , no leſs 
than 20,000 men at the ſea fide ready to embark for its relief. Theſe being to be 
joined by troops already beyond ſea, and to be followed by another army from 


England, the French were ſo alarmed, that they retired from before Guiſues: and 


Louis thought it his beſt way to court Henry's friendſhip, and eſtabliſh it on a 


firm and laſting foot, by the marriage of his ſiſter. Full of this deſign, he ſent or- 


ders to the duke of Longueville, then priſoner in England, to make the overture; 
which being ſupported by the credit of Fol/ey, now biſhop of Lincoln, and made 
at a time when Henry was in the height of his reſentment, at the unfaithfulneſs of 


his allies, and the flight put upon his fiſter*' by Maximilian, was readily enough 
received. The negotiation was much ſhortened by the king's frankneſs in the 


treaty ; telling his mind at once to the duke, approving the propoſals made as well 
for the marriage, as the league, particularly the payment of the debt of a million 
of crowns to England, at the rate of 100, ooo francs a year; but yet, as an amity ' 
made for years would ſubſiſt no longer than the payment, inſiſting that the treaty 


ſhould be in force for their joint lives, and a year after the deceaſe of the firſt that 


died. Lauis complied readily in this point: and ſending John de Selves firſt pre- 
— Rot. Parl. 5 H. VIII.  Rymer, Xiii, 403. 4. Pu Martyr, Ep. 539. 
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ſident of the parliament of Normandie, and T. Bobier general of the finances of H ENF 1 
that province, to join with the duke of Longueville in ſigning the articles at Lon- 
don, the treaty of peace and amity was confirmed by the king of England on A. D. 1514- 
Auguſt 7, and that for the marriage on the 20" of the fame month ; the princeſs 
Mary having before, on Fuly zo, renounced her eſpouſal with Charles prince of 
Spaine, for his non-performance of the articles. nn ERS 
« By the former treaty (which, after the death of either prince, it was left to 

« his ſucceſſor to confirm) the two contracting powers were to aſſiſt each other 
„ mutually, if invaded by ſea with a fleet, and 5000 men: but by land, Henry 
t was to furniſh 10,000 archers, and Louis 1200 lances (unleſs a leſs number was 

«, required) at the charge of the requirer. If a war was made only for the recovery 

« of places and rights uſurped or detained from either, half the number of land 

« forces was to be ſupplied by each, but the ' ſame number was to be furniſhed at 

« ſea, as in the caſe of an invaſion: and if either power was attacked on account 

« of this treaty, the other was to aſſiſt him at ſea with a fleet, and 6000 men, 

« well provided with armes and artillery, If both agreed to make war againſt 

% any potentate, they were not to make either peace or truce, but by joint con- 
« ſent: and a free commerce being eſtabliſhed between their ſubjects, the eſtates 

«© of each realm were to confirm the treaty. Almoſt all the Chriſtian princes and 

« eſtates of Eurrpe were included in it (except Ferdinand of Arragon) but were, 

« within certain times limited, to ſignify their conſent; and Scotland was to be ex- 
* cluded, if any excurſions were made thence, after the next September 15, into 

« England, without an immediate reparation and ſatisfaction. By the other treaty, 
« the princeſs Mary was to be ſent by her brother to Abbeville, within two months 

« after it was ſigned; her portion was fixed at 400,006 crowns, one moiety thereof 

« to be abated in confideration of her jewels, and the charges of her convoy, the 

other to be ſet off in part of the debt of a million; for the reſt of which debt, 
and the payment thereof at 100,000 francs a year, by two equal portions on 

« November 1, and May 1, Louis was to give ſecurity, Her jointure was to be as 

« vreat as that of the late queen Anne, or any other queen of France, and to be 
* paid her, wherever ſhe lived, whether in France, or any other country; ſhe be-. 
« ing at liberty to return with her ſervants, jewels, and effects into England, or 

* back from thence into France, whenever ſhe pleaſed. Letters patent for this 

« purpoſe were to be delivered to Henry, a fortnight before ſhe was ſent over: the 

* was likewiſe to have what uſed to fall to a queen of France upon her huſband's 
deceaſe. In conſequence of this laſt treaty, the duke of Longueville* eſpouſed 

the princeſs in the king of France's name, on Auguſt 13, at Grencwicb: and the 
| duke of Norfolk, with the marquehs of Darſer, the piep of Dipham, the ears r 
Surrey and Worcefler, Sir Thomas Docwra, and Dr. Weſt were, on September 23, Y 
appointed the king's embaſſadors to conduct her to Abbeville, 1 9259 21 1605 
Tuts princeſs, now fixteen years of age, was big made and well grown, in the Lei, XII, 
bloom of youth and beauty. Louis waited her arrival with great impatience; and of Els 
meeting her on the road to Abeville, received her With Wonderful Pomp and mag and dies ſoon 
nifcence. Their nuptials were celebrated in that town on October g: and the court. 1 
removing thence to S. Denis, Mary was there crowned on "November z, and made 
her entry into Paris the day following. Francis dt V lun, duke of Enigoulejme, and 
preſumptive heir of the crown of France, defirous to Nignalize his Valour, ha 
whilſt the court was at Abbeville, cauſed juſts to be procl ined; wndertaking wit 
nine aides, to anſwer all comers, being gentlemen of name and arthes on BorſeBick 
and on foot, in November, at the palace of the Tournelles in Paris.” Charles fonts 
Sir W. Brandon (who was flain by Richard III; at the battel of Bofwergh) was highly = 
R 4 Pet, Martyr, 403. 405. 410. 413. 428. Ca Lid. 432. 4% der 20% . 3 CA 
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1 A GENERAL HISTORY Boer XV. 
Hzwzr in Henry' s favour, for his bravery, a addreſs in military exerciſes, and a conformity of 
* diſpofition between them: and had been the year before created viſcount L'I/te, 
4. D. 1314. and advanced in the beginning of this, on February 1, to the dignity of duke of 
Suffolk. This nobleman was very deſirous to be at the juſts *: but being oppoſed 

in his ſuit by the duke of Norfolk, was forced to make uſe of Molſey, now arch- 

biſhop of 7or#'s, mediation for obtaining leave to go thither, accompanied by the 

marqueſs of Dorſet, and ſeveral other Engli o noblemen. They came to S. Denis, 

time enough to be preſent at the queen's coronation, and to appear in her entry into 

Paris: but before the juſts began, the duke of Engouleſme deſired the two firit to 

be his aides, well knowing their vigour and expertneſs in ſuch exerciſes. Theſe juſts 

laſted three days, in which 305 men at armes were anſwered by the defendants; 

ſome of them ſo ſorely hurt, that they died ſoon after. . Suffolk and Dorſet carried 


away the prize from every body; and Francis being wounded, deſired them to 


maintain his challenge at barriers; upon which they took the firſt place againſt 


all comers. It is thought to be an effect of that young prince's envy at the honour | 


acquired by the duke of Suffolk, that a German of unuſual ſtrength and ſtature, 

who had never. appeared. before, was brought into the field, to fight with him on 

foot: but was ſo roughly handled, and foiled in two combat with the duke, that 

he was ſecretly conveyed . 885 all the glory of the field reſted upon thoſe 
two Engliſh noblemen, _ 

NorwirHSTAN DING all theſe, compone ſhews, queen Mary did not find that 

| politeneſs i in the court of France, which ſhe expected. The day after her marriage 


at Abbeville, the lady Guilford, to whoſe advice ſhe had been long uſed to pay a a 


great deference, with all her Engliſb ſervants (except Anne daughter of Sic Thomas 
Bullen, and one or two more) were diſmiſſed and ſent back to their own country 2. 
She complained of this treatment to her brother and the archbiſhop. of N; 
blaming the duke of Norfolk for countenancing it by his conſent; but their in- 


ſtances procured her no redreſs. She did not, however, ſuffer, long in this reſpect, 


the third month of her marriage not being compleated, when her huſband, the 

A. D. 1515. king of France, died on the firſt of January following, Louis was a prince of 
great ſpirit and courage, vigilance and activity, politick and magnanimous: ſo re- 

gular i in his adminiſtration, and equitable ; in the diſtribution. of juſtice, that his 

reign bath been ever ſince looked upon as the beſt model and ſtandard of good 


government; ſo. tender withall of his ſubjects upon the point of taxes, that he was 


generally ſtyled The father of bis. people. He was of an amorous complexion, a 
his death is univerſally ſuppoſed to be haſtened by his too much indulging that d a. 


poſition after his marriage. It was what all Europe expected conſidering his age 


and infirmities; the and moſt intimate of his counſellors had ſuggeſted their 
8 to him: and it was probably with a view to hew them their miſtake, 
he bragged publickly, the day after his marriage, of having broke five lances 


wo | I T peace, amity, and commerce, which Louis had made with, Exgland; entering into 


the ſame bonds and obligations, continuing the ſame half. yearly payments of 


,000 francs, and making the ſame ſubmiffion, as bis reecetior ted d 
5 pope's cenſures, in caſe of an infraction. 2 RIP: 47 


Mary queen THE death of Louis leaving a young beautiful widow at full liberty to Hoa of 


ger of 


| torn r of therkelf, and a; jointure of 69,900;crowns: a year, to a ſecond huſband, the Kings ol 
ries Charles France and England were both anxious on the ſubject, thinking her match of great 


Brandon duk 
of cf. . conſequences their e Hearing ſhe might be remarried to bone pre 
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de night before. Frances L, ſucceeding to the crown of France, took care, in the | 
March following t to renew. in his own name, and for the like term, the treaty of 


party (ſuch eſpecially as defired the peace 
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marry; his uncle the duke of Savoie, or ſome French nobleman, In Henrys letter 


* * . . I 7 ; | 1 A 3 £4 Sd — 
of condolence to his ſiſter on her huſband's deceaſe, he deſited to know her incli-  D. 1515, 
nations as to her return to England, and intreated her not to enter into any new en. 

tract of marriage without his conſent? and the archbiſhop of Tork, in his, recom- 


mended it to her more particularly, that ſhe would not condeſcend to any mar- 


riage in France. The duke of Suffolk was ſent, with Sir Richard Wing feld and 


Dr. Weft, to the court of France with theſe letters“: and carried with him one to 


the new king; in which Henry, to remove his jealouſy of her being defighed for 
| ſome foreign unfriendly potentate; acquainted him with his defign of marrying her 
to that duke, who had it in charge to conduct her over to England. Francis did not 

think this to be Henry's real deſign: but conſidered it only as a pretence for getting 


her thither, in order to diſpoſe of her afterwards to Charles prince of Caftile, or 
ſome other prince, whoſe intereſts might withdraw him from his French alliance. 
To ſecure himſelf ggainſt this danger, he ſhewed her brother's letter to the queen; 
and having perſuadꝭd her to marry the duke privately, took care to ſee them bed- 


ded in his own palabe; leaving them, without taking notice of the confidence he 


had made them of Heyry's letter; to make the beſt apology they could for their 


conduct, and to engage their friends to reconcile her brother to the marriage. 
Francis uſed his own inſtances for the ſame purpoſe ?: and Henry was ſo eaſlly pa- 
cified, that it looked, as if he had really intended the thatch before. It is at leaſt 


certain; that at this time, during tlie ſeſſion of parliarhent, which began on Monday, 
February 5, before the marriage was publickly known, Henry made the duke a 


grant of all the forfeited eftates 3 of John ds la Pole late earl of Lincoln, and 
Edmund earl of Suffolk (except Waltham foreſt in Hants, and Exelnme in Oxford- 
ſhire) and had it confirmed by an act of parliament. The queen dowager of France, 


bringing with her jewels to the value (as the French ſay) of 200, 0 crowns, came 


with her new huſband, at the latter end of April, into England* ind being well 


received by the king, they were married publickly, on May 13, at Grenewich, 


Heny's other ſiſter Margaret, queen mother of Scotland, had the year before Job duke of- 
any made 


ment of the realm and guardianſhip of the king her fon ; not ſo much in virtue of Scotland, 


taken the like ſtep in marrying a ſubject. She had been admitted to the govern- 


her huſband's will, as in hopes, that ſhe might be a means of keeping her brother 


from invading the country in its diſtreſſed condition upon the laughter of its prin- 
cipal nobility at Fodden-field. The diſputes about the archbiſhoprick of St. 


Andrews, to which ſhe had named Gawin Douglas, the chapter had choſen Jobn 


Hepburn their prior, and the pope had provided Andrew Forman biſhop of Murray 
(making him at the ſame time legate a latere, to the great diſpleaſure 'of the king 


of England*) and the different factions among the great men, interrupted the exer-' 
ciſe of het authority, and produced ſuch a general contempt of her ordets, that 
ſhe conceived-it neceſſary to marry ſome potent nobleman, able to protect her and 
ber children in all extremities. Alexander Douglas earl | 

his extraordinary merit, comely perſon, 'great courteſy, and known prudence in 
ſtate-affairs, as well as for the renown of his anceſtors, ſeemed the fitteſt object of 
her choice: and ſhe married him, without either her brother's knowledge, or the 
conſent of the Scotch nobility. This ſtep, inſtead of anſwering h 
her authority, which ſhe was to enjoy only 


| might be preſerved with England) fa- 
voured the earl of Angus, and were for con Wool ue 


yet Alexander lord Hume, guardian of the 'ma 
NOD OY e nn oy 
493. N ; Drummand on James V. , Buchanan. ; 


rches'(where he was at preſent abſo- 
3 Rot, Parl. b H. VIII. + Rymer, vill. 
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t anſwering ber end, vacated 
in her wWidowhood: and though a great 


tinuing the government in her hands, 
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| that was his enemy, and Henry apprehending, that Francis might perſuade her to * 


* 


8 ade, A. ſelf by gath, bond, and under pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, that he ſhould attempt 
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Henay lute, but apprehenſive that Lidiſdal, Annandale, and the adjoining countries would 
2332 ſoon. return to the obedience of the tace of their ancient w of the houſe of 
4. D. 1515; Dauglas)' had intereſt enough to get a majority in favour of Jahn ſon of Alexander 
Ly duke of Alþony, who had been baniſhed for treaſon againſt his brother James III, 
deprived of his honours and eſtate, and died abroad unreſtored. Jobm had an 
elder brother Rill living, named Alexander Stewart, born of his father's firſt wife, 
a daugbter t to the earl of Orney: hut he being unfit to govern a ſtate, Fohn,: born 
7 5 of his father s ſecond wife, a French woman, was ſet up by the Hume and 
e French factions, though an utter ſtranger to the laws and affairs of Scotland. 
| on king of armes was ſent to France, to invite him over: but this being in the time 
| of Louis XII. who was then treating for his alliance with England, he declined: 
coming, till he Was firſt gratißed in ſome demands, about the form of his govern- 
. went, the caſtles to be put ine his hands tor, n and the Mn * ag | 
father's eſtate and dignities. 15110 arc? 
Inis choice of a governor, entirely Jevoted to the en of Frames,” was very 
diſagreeable to Henry: and was followed by ſome depredations, of which the chan-. 
cellor made, on February 10, this year, heavy complaints in the parliament of 
2 nd, bgnifying at the fame. time the king's reſolution to declare war againſt 
the cots, and defiring the commons to conſider his very great expences and charges. 
The Wy year's. tax had not produced 160, ooo. as was expected: thete were ſtil! 
great arrears ſtanding out; not aboye 59,9994. having been collected. The com- 
mons hereupon. laid a tax of fix-pence, in the pound on land, in order to raiſe 
1 19,000“. and if it fell 30,0004; ſhort. of producing that ſum; a ſecond ſubfidy of 
the like value was ordered ta be leyied. An act likewiſe, deſigned for the: improve 
ment e of the revenue of the crown, was paſſed, to reſume all grants of offices and 
annuitzes fince the king's. accefion. Theſe: ſupplies did not produce à war; the 
king being diverted. from his reſglutipn, by Francis rene wing the late treaty of 
peace and ↄmity made with bis predeceſſor?, and by the king of Scotland's being 
e tt erein if he hignified, his acceptance thereof within three months, and 
ys no by bol tq be committed; after May 15, by his ſubjects apainſt the 
En Aflurances being ſent the day here mentioned te Francis, of the Scots 
8 3 with theſe, conditions; and the; duke of Alla, who landed three days 
A and tgok npon him the government, confirming the ſame; Henry was made 
V for ſomet time with regard, ti. this duke's meaſures; who was at fitſt entirely 
9 — up With the care of juſtice, the Fiormalng: of the hates and the ing 
peace and order t oughout the kingdom. . r 
Hove 133 Tas, king of rance had anſwered for Albany" 5 condu@3, ate to engage bi 
lan, 0 o;the by, dire or diſturbance. of the young king of Scotland, his mother, 
rother, b Bt on! ly. labour to, compoſe. the animoſities, among the Scots; and 
| 0 Wem 00 fue for peace ta the king af England; and if this was not done in 
to of, three x dcn. the duke ſhould be recalled. The treaty with Francis, then 
\ the point © 10 being lege, cauſed. ſome, credit to be, given at / ürſt to theſe aſ- 
. 19 t the con Ae of 15 a afforded ſoon after. ſufficient reaſon to 
& his . heart upon the conqueſt of Milan? and con- 
| Fe ing is jal dl en, nk . prepargtiqns for it, under pretence, of oppoſing 
the Swerſes; who got being paid the money granted them by che treaty of Dijon, 
_  thyeatene@ J. France with.an, ind gon. But the. revolt. of, Gende to him, and his 
= coming, Ih 7477 to Ha, with the, beſt, part af his troops, conſiſting, of 15, 00 
Batter 2 274999 lanſquenets, an ang 14,000 ther foot, Fr ench and.\Gaſcons, left no more 
room to 06 of bis 1 intentions, . With this force he entered the. Milaneſe, took 
1 „Fat. Parl. EE vim. Trend of Les,” * Romer, xii 508. . Fiddet, p. 96. "TW 
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” 7 routed the S wirs at Marignan on September 13 and 14: and a capitulation HENRY 

2 on 9 fot he eaſtles of Milan and Cremona, the laſt places that 3 | 
held out; he becacie in leſs than a month; after that battel, maſter of the whole A. D. 1515. 

country. As it was in the month of September, that archbiſhop Wolſey received Pſy created | 

the news of his being promoted to the dignity of cardinal, there ſeems little reaſon 

to think it owing to the inſtances of the king of France, though being in Tay at 

the time, and France being the ſhorteſt paſſage for a courier, he might be enabled 

to ſend this prelate the firſt news of his promotion: for the pope was as yet an 

enomy to France, being engaged in a league with the emperor, the king of Arragon, 

and the Sui e cantons, for the defence of the Milaneſe, The truth of the matter, 

with the motives; time, and circumſtances thereof, is thus related by Rainaldus. 


Mug pope had ſollieitec the king of England to oppoſe the French extending 
theic empire into ralyt and Henry had admoniſhed Francis to deſiſt from his in- 
tended' expedition into that country. . "This, having no effect, did not anſwer Leo's 
purpoſe; who being afraid; that if Francis ſucceeded in his enterprize, he would 
ſeize; ſeveral” cities belonging to the ſee of Rome, and drive the family of Medrcis 
out of Florence, wanted t einbar England in a war, that might oblige the French 
to draw their forces out of Hahl Henry was not averſe to the motion: and to 5 | ; 
| engage him thoroughly;-it'was" thought proper to make court to Wolfey, who was 
known to have-a'great aſcendant over his maſter, and to create him cardinal of 8 8 SM 
S. Cecilia, a title then vacant. This was propoſed in a conſiſtory, on September 7: 5 : 
bot ſome of the carina doubting, whether it would have ſuch an effect on Henry "i 
ag to alter his 'meafures;' after having ſo lately made a peace and oonfederacy with | = 
France; the affair was referred to the pope; who, in the next conſiſtory, held on 
Monday, September 1 1, declared molſey a cardinal. This ſtep was ſoon followed 
by another, which this prelate had extremely at heart; he was made legate 2 /atere, 
to give him prepedenèe of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: and being thus em- 
powerbd to have the legatine croſs carried before him, he cauſed Iikewiſe that of 
York to be catried aloft with it; Which other wiſe could not have been done within 
the province of Cunterbury Whether this gave atiy offence to Narbam, or his ad-. 
vanced age inclined him to retite from court to a private life, he reſigned, on N 
December a 2, the poſt of chancellor; whieh he had filled ever ſince the king's ac- + 
cefſion. The great ſeal was immediately delivered to the new cardinal; who, be- 
ſides the farms of the ſees of Balh, Wortefter, and Hereford (which he held at very 
eaſy rates from the biſmops that lived beyond ſea) had not long after the abbey of 
8. Atharis granted him in commendum; for ſupporting the charges of his dignities. 
Wbatever pomp de affected, agreeable to the maxims of the court of Rome, when - 
heiappeared'in his ehiracter of pate, his diſchatge of the office of chancellor (as | 
dir T. More 3 qbſerves} was admirable. The world had always entertained a oreat 


apinion df his 'exceNent” parts: But they now ſaw in him much more than they 
had ever Ithagined; che ſagaeity of his underſtanding, the clearneſs of his judg- 
ment, the equity of his decrees; and the impartiality be ſhewed with regard to all 
orders and degtets of men, filling the mouths of all perſons with his praiſes: He 
had nom the chief direction of all affairs; which gave ſuch diſguſt to others, who 
had been uſed td carry all matters by their influence in the privy council, that the 
duke.of Norfolk'retitedi from court; and his example was followed by Fox biſhop 
of-#incbefter, ppho is laid on that o6cafion” to have adviſed the king, not to ſuffer 
ebe ſervant to be greater than hit muſter! It is impoſſible to enjoy the poſt of a 
an min fter wiehout envy; though no man ever filled it with à better capacity than 
Holjey:did, or exerted himſelf i it with a more conſtant activity, a ſounder judg- 
ment, or 4 more diſintereſted zeal for the good of the nation, and the honour or 
Auel. Bid tom. x. 4 B. lütg. . Bh nüt. 59. ietlyar. p. _— 
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intereſt 


10 | | 

int is ſovercign, He gave at this time a remarkable proof of the laſt of 

b vin. 5 en in the caſe of 15 friend the duke of Suffolk :; who having borrowed 
1 515. of the king 2000 J. for his expences in the court of France, when he went to bring 
over the queen dowager, was oppoſed in his ſuit for the remiſſion of it by the car- 

dinal. The duke took this ſo ill, that he retired into the country: and the ſtrict 

amity, which had been for ſome years cultivated between them, declined ſenſibly af- 

ten this remarkable act of the miniſter's duty. 7. 5 8 

peacę be- THE retreat of the Swiſſes, after the battel of Marignan, into their own country, 


tween the obliged Raimond de Cardona to retire, with the Spaniſb army out of the Venetian 
Fe territories to Naples. The pope, left alone, was forced to make uſe of the duke of 


. 


| | „ Savoie's mediation for a peace with Francis. He was deſirous, however, firſt to 


ſee what would be the iflue of a diet of the Swiſſe cantons, held at Zurich, upon the 
return of their forces, and in which they reſolved to ſend a new army of 50,000 
men into the Milaneſe: but his miniſters were ſo impatient for his making up 
treaty with Francis, on October 13, at Viterbo. The avowed deſign of it was for 
= the defence and liberty of 1taly; and by the articles thereof, „Francis, upon the 
| = __ *«. pype's ceſſion of Parma and Piacenza, and withdrawing his forces from Verona, 
8 | e engaged to give penſions and commands to Julian and Laurence de Medicis, and 
1 | 5 4 to take them, with the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and that of Florence, into his pro- 
te tection. The king of France was not to ſupport the pepe s vaſſals againſt his 
. will: and Leo was not to renounce any treaties he had made with other powers, 
« particularly with the Swiſſes, except in points incompatible with the preſent 
« treaty,” In caſe of any diſpute, the duke of Savoie was to be arbitrator: other 
matters were to be adjuſted in a conference between the contracting parties, which 
Francis deſired might be held at Rome; but the pope, not caring for many reaſons 


7 December 10, and was continued for three days ſucceſſively, to the great ſatisfaction 
; of both parties. Francis ſacrificed Franciſco Maria della Rovere duke of Urbin 
to Leo's reſentments: and the pope promiſed, on the payment of 40,000 ducats, to 

give up Modena and Reggio to the duke of % | 

Bur the moſt important point here ſettled related to the pragmatic ſanctian, 


France; having ſummoned the French biſhops to appear before them, and being 


ble to the ancient diſcipline of the church, and the decrees of general councils : 
but Leo being {tiff in this article, which affected the papal authority, a compromiſe 


being taken of a general council's ſuperiority over the pope, or of his obligation to 


aboliſhing of ſome re/erves and expectati ves, which did not leſſen his authority ; 
and agreed to grant the king the nomination. of all benefices within his realm, un- 


in favour of ſuch as the king named, Some monaſteries and biſhopricks, having 
ſpecial privileges from the ſee of Rome for ſecuring their right of election, were 
0 excepted out of this agreement: and ſome precautions were taken with regard to 


| the firſt fruits of all the benefices within his dominions. This cexcordat, as it was 
ſtyled, being confirmed by the council of Latran in its 11" ſeflion (at the ſame 
” Lord Herbert, Fiddes, p. 116. Amal. Baronii, A. D. 1515, 
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matters with Frances, that before he had advice of that reſolution, he ſigned a 


to ſee a French army in that neighbourhood, appointed it at Bolggna. It began on 


made in an aſſembly ef the Gallican church, in A. D. 1438, at Bourges; on which 
ſubject the council of Latran was taking ſteps very diſagreeable to the crown of 


reſolved to denounce all that maintained it excommunicate. The king deſired the 


pope to ſtop the proſecution of his clergy, and to approve the pragmatic, as agreenu—- : 


was propoſed and agreed to, as being equally advantageous to both parties. No notice 


call one every ten years, or in any other determinate time, Leo conſented to the 


der certain regulations; which being obſerved, the pope was obliged to iſſue his bulles 


the intereſts of graduates in the univerſities. Francis in return granted to the pope | 


time 
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in January, to France. 
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Pͤõã ĩͤ v =. 


time that the pragmatic was condemned) and ſupported by the regal power ti H nay 
France, gave a terrible blow to the liberties, which the Gallican church had ever 8 IM 


nſed to enjoy. | MBE - | A. D. 1515. 


Duni this conference, Francis communicated to the pope his deſign of con- Treaty be- 
— j | . eo (though ſufficiently uneaſy at ſeeing him ween France, 
quering the kingdom of Naples; and Leo (though ſu y unealy g An abe si 


in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan) promiſed to affiſt him with all his forces; in cantons. 
caſe he would defer the enterprize, till after the death of Ferdinand king of Ar- 


ragon. As the phyſicians did not think this prince could live two months; and 


Francis had not yet made the neceſſary preparations for ſuch an expedition, no dif- 
ficulty was made in agreeing to the propoſed condition. It was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to the ſucceſs of that expedition, to be on good terms with the Swiſſes; 


| who were able, at any time, to traverſe his meaſures by pouring 30 or 40,000 men, 


in an inſtant, into the Milaneſe : and he entered into a treaty with the cantons; of- 


fering them, not only the 600,000 crowns, which M. de le Trimouille had promiſed 


them by the treaty of Dijon (which, though it ſaved France at that time from ruin, 
Louis XII. would never confirm) but 300,000 more, if they would reſtore him the 


vualleys adjoining to the dutchy of Milan; which they had ſeized on during the 


war, and which allowed them to enter it at their- pleaſure. Five of the cantons, 


| who. were maſters of theſe valleys, abſolutely rejected this treaty: but the other 


eight, approving the terms, entered into an alliance with Francis; on condition, that 
they ſhould neither fight againſt the emperor, nor the five cantons, if theſe laſt took 


part againſt France. Francis ſubmitted to theſe diſadvantageous reſtrictions; hop- == 


ing in time to gain the five cantons alſo: and having terminated this affair, returned, 

HE e revoinedaduicn, that the king of Scotland, and the duke of Albany, A. B. 1516. 
had, on the 24 of that month, confirmed the old alliance between the two crowns; Wat 
and obliged themſelves, in caſe of a war between the kings of England and France, 
to aſſiſt the latter by invading England with all their power. He had about the 


ſame time another advice full as agreeable, which ſecured him from all danger of 
a a diverſion on the fide of the Pyrenees; Ferdinand of Arragon dying on the 234 
of the ſame month; an event, which he expected would much facilitate the con- 


queſt of Naples. This prince, in apprehenſion of Francis's defigns, had, in the 
October before, made a league with the king of England for the defence and af- 
ſiſtance of each other, in caſe the dominions of either were invaded by any enemy 
whatſoever, He was deemed the ableſt politician of the age; and the Spaniards 
look upon him as one of the greateſt of their monarchs: but his falſehood cor- 
rupted his politicks; © true reaſon of ſtate (as lord Herbert obſerves) conſiſting in 
« fach ſolid maxims, that it hath as little need of deceit, as a ſure game at cheſs 


of a falſe draught ;- there being no uſe of it among the wiſer ſort, as being only a 


« ſupply of ignorance among the ruder and worſe kind of ſtateſmen, and ever at- 
« tended with the loſs of reputation, which is of infinite ſervice to princes,” _ 

FERDINAND had, in a will made ſome years before, left the kingdom of A-. 
ragon to his younger grandfon, of the fame namie with himſelf; who had been 


born in Sparne, brought up under his eye, and had the greateſt ſhare of his af- 


fection: but this diſpoſition, the effect of a partial fondneſs, he afterwards revoked, 
either for reaſons of ſtate, or becauſe he could not, in virtue of his royal authority, 
or conſiſtent with juſtice, deprive that prince's elder brother of the hereditary right, 
he had by birth, to the ſucceſſion of - Arragon. It had been the chief glory of 
Ferdinand's reign, that he had driven the Moors out of Spaine, and by uniting all 


thedifterent-realms, and provinces, of that country (except Portugal) into one mighty N 
monarchy, he had made a very good proviſion for the peace of the whole, and for 


i Yor, III. 


mer, xiii. 527. : | 1 
wv - jp LG t le 


* 


Hz un xv the grandeur of his deſcendants.- The diſpoſition, in favour of young Perdinand; 


VIII. 


J. D. 1 378, neſs of his life to create; and have revived the quarrels and hoſtilities, which had, | 
from time to time, been carried on for ages between Caſtile and Arragon, to the 
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muſt, in its conſequences, have diſſolved that union, which it had been the buſt- 


common devaſtation of both kingdoms. As it could not be expected, that Charles 
ſhould tamely give up his birthright to a younger brother, it laid the foundation for 
an unnatural war between them, which might prove the ruin of both; and would 
afford France an opportunity, as well to recover Navarre, as to make an eaſy con- 
queſt of Naples and Sicily. Theſe ſeem to be the reaſons, Why, altering his will, 


he left his eldeſt grandſon, Charles of Auſiria, heir of all his dominions. This 


prince *, who, at his grand-father's death, wanted about a month to compleat the 
ſixteenth year of his age, had nothing in him but what was manly, no taſte for the 
follies of youth, nor attachment to its uſual pleaſures ; naturally ſerious, ſober, con- 
ſiderate, and judicious; maſter of all the chief European living languages, habi- 
tuated, by the care of M. de Chievres his governor, to the tranſacting of ſtate-aſſalts, 
to which his application was extraordinary; graceful and dexterous in all bodily 
exerciſes; obliging without ſinking below his dignity; fond of glory, and eager to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in military atchievements, rendering himſelf, by theſe qualities 
and accompliſhments, at once the admiration and delight of his own ſubjects, and 
the terror of neighbouring powers, that had reaſon to think he might one-day be 
their enemy. The emperor Maximilian, who had hitherto adtedas his guardian, 
now reſigned to him the government of the Low Countries: and Charles being, upon 


Ferdinands death, king of Arragon, and the two Sicilies, aſſumed likewiſe the 


Treaties be- 
tween Henry 
and Charles 
king of 
Spaine . 


title of king of Caſtile, joining in all regal acts with his mother queen Fane; who, 
through the diſorder of her mind, was incapable of having any ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration. 


"CHARLES was, at the time of Ferdinand's deceaſe, in treaty * with the king of 


England, for a league of amity ;  obliging them to a mutual aſſiſtance againſt their 


- enemies, and to include each other in all their alliances and accommodations with 


other powers. A treaty of commerce was concluded at the ſame time; and the 
diſputes about that, of A. D. 1506, made with Henry VII, when Philip of Auftris 
was detained in England, upon terms leſs adyantageous to the Flemings, than a 
former which had been concluded on February 24, 1495, were adjuſted; this laſt 
being to be obſerved for five years, and the former, after a ſuſpenſion for that ſpace 


of time, being then to take place, and be perpetual. This was a very convenient al- 


liance for Charles; whoſe. affairs required his preſence in Haine: and it was not 
eaſy for him to ſecure. a ſafe paſſage thither, without the conſent of his powerful 
neighbours3. Pedro Nugnez great maſter of the order of Calatrava, and Alvaro 


_ Oſorio biſhop of A/torga, the firſt being governor, the other preceptor, of his younger 


brother Ferdinand, were forming a party to put this young prince, not only on the 
throne of Arragon, to which the people of that realm were generally inclined, but 
alſo on that of Caſſile: and, had it not been for the great reputation of Charles, the 
expectation of his immediate repair thither, and the credit of cardinal Aimenes, 
might poſſibly have ſucceeded in their deſign. The king of France favoured it; 
a breach between the princes and heirs of the houſe of Auſtria endangering its ruin, 


and being very advantageous to his own views, for which he made mighty prepara. 
tions. Hence it came, that he ſent orders to all the governors of frontier places, on 


the fide of the Pyrenees, to ſeize all couriers coming from Spaine; to open their diſ- 
patches and to threaten them with the rack, if they did not freely diſcover all they 


knew of fecrets of ſtate, the ſituation of affairs, and the diſpoſitions of the people 


* Pet | Marigri Fp. 567. 561. Rymer, Xill, 533. * Pet, Martyr, Ep. 563, 570, & ſeq. Vis 
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reſignation of the empire was to be accompliſhed, and the inveſtiture of Milan 
e granted. An army, raiſed in the empire, was to be there aſſembled, well pro- 
* vided with artillery, and all other neceſſaries, ready to enter France on that ſide, 


Book XV. O F ENGLAND. 1 . 23 
in that country. He furniſhed John d. Albret with a body of troops to reps: his H : pay 
kingdom of Navarre; where the Grammont faction roſe 1n his favour, Je Fig 

veſted S. Jean de Pied de port, and took the town: but the mareſchal of Navarre, 4. D; 1526; 
head of the Grammonts, being ſurprized in the paſſes of the mountains and routed, | 
he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of the citadel; with the loſs of ſome troops in his 

retreat : and retiring into Bearn, died two months afterwards at Moneins. Charles, 

alarmed at theſe proceedings, and at. the great levies made of forces in France, ſent 

an embaſſador to Parts, to expoſtulate with Francis about theſe meaſures, ſo con- 

trary to the amity which had always ſubſiſted between them, and which he was ſtill 

defirous to continue, and even confirm in the ſtrongeſt manner. This produced a 

congreſs of the plenipotentiaries of both princes, at Noyon, in the beginning of 

* Auguſt: and on the 13® of that month a treaty was concluded; wherein it was 

agreed, that Charles ſhould marry Louiſe, Frencis's daughter, a child ſcarce a 

« year old, and, in lieu of her portion, Francis ſhould renounce all his right; and 

« pretenſions, to the kingdom of Naples, in favour of Charles, who was to pay him 

« 100,000 crowns a year, till the conſummation. of the marriage, and 50,000 af- 

« terwards, till the princeſs had iſſue, either male or female. Charles, as ſoon as 

« he ſhould get poſſeſſion of his Spaniſh dominions, was to hear the claim of 

« Catherine de Foix, and her children, to the crown of Navarre, and give them 

« ſatisfaction on that ſubje&: but if they were not ſatisfied with his propoſals, 

ce Francis was left at liberty to afliſt them with troops and money, agreeable to 

« his treaties with the late John d. Albret. This treaty procured Charles a free 

paſſage for his couriers from Spaine, and liberty for himſelf to repair thither: but 

was attended by no other effect; marriages ſo remote and unequal very rarely ſue- 
ceeding. ; | | 1 VVi.Än 


Tu k king of England, in the mean time, was under no ſmall uneaſineſs at the ag- Hm folli- 


grandiſement of the French power in Taly, and the deſigns of Francis for extend- ripe 


- peror to in- 
ing it further in that country. He reſented this prince's lighting the remonſtrances, Wade Milan, 


made him by the Engli/b embaſſador, againſt the Italian expedition, in which 
Henry's allies were attacked: and was alarmed at the renewal of the ancient league : 


between France and Scotland, obliging the latter to invade England, whenever em- 


barked in a quarrel with the former, and the ſending over of French troops, to 
garriſon places in Scotland, and to ſupport the duke of Albany in all his meafures. 


Theſe ſteps, all taken fince the peace between them, and looking like a prelude to 


hoſtilities, diſpoſed Henry to an open rupture with Fruncis: but the affairs of his 
allies were in ſo bad a ſituation; Spazne being in a vety unſettled condition; and 
Charles, as well as his grand- father Maximilian, needy and moneyleſs, that this mea- 
ſure was not thought adviſable, To cut out trouble, however, for the French, 


without engaging England directly in a war, the cardinal of rk propoſed to 


furniſh the laſt of theſe princes with ſuch ſupplies of money, as might enable him 
to fall, with a powerful army, into the Milaneſe. This was readily agreed to: and 
Richard Pace, archdeacon of Dorſet, being ſent to the imperial court, the pro- 


poſal was as readily accepted; the emperor being ſo eager for driving the French 
out of [taly, that he offered to inveſt Henry with the dutchy of Milan, 2nd then 
reſign? and put him in poſſeſſion of the empire. In the plan, laid down for execut- 
ing this project, it was propoſed, et that the king of England, crofling the ſea with 


« 2000 horſe and 4000 archers, ſnould match through the Low Countries to Triers ; 
« where, Maximilian meeting him with the electors and other German princes, the 


P. Daniel. * Fiddes, p. 120. 124. 
| ; * on 
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Henry © on being joined by 1000 Engliſh horſe and 3000 archers, under the duke of 


VIII. 


e Suffolk, or ſome other chieftain of the ſame quality ; whilſt Henry, with 1000 


1 « of his cavalry, as many archers, and another body of German troops, ſhould paſs, 
| c 


Maximilian 
invades the 


Milaneſe. 


* 


through the Auſtrian territories, and the country of the Griſons, to the lake of 
« Coma, and ſo to Milan; whence, matters being there ſettled to his mind, 
« Maximilian was to attend him to Rome, where he ſhould be crowned emperor,” 
WHaATEveR ambition Henry had in his nature, he had too good a judgment to 
accept of this glaring propofal. The imperial dignity was nothing more than a 
mere title to a prince, not poſſeſſed of territories within the empire: and the expe- 
rience of Richard earl of Cornwall, in former times, ſhewed plainly, that it would 
expoſe him to continual inſults, and involve him in endleſs and inſupportable ex- 
pences. The pope, and all the princes and ſtates of Italy, who wiſhed Milan in 
any other hands, than thofe of the French, would indeed have been well enough 
pleaſed. to ſee him maſter of that dutchy, becauſe there was no danger of his en- 
croaching on their dominions, and, in caſe of any attempts from France, they were 
ſure of a powerful ally: but there was till a great difficulty in the way; the people 
of Milan being fo attached to the houſe of Sforza, that they would not bear a 


prince of any other family, Maximilian Sforza, the late duke, had retired into 


France; and accepting of a penſion of 60,000 ducats a year, had renounced all his 


pretenſions to the dutchy ; the right whereof, upon his abdication, devolved to his 


younger brother Francis; who, upon the French invaſion, had taken refuge in the 


court of the emperor. Theſe reaſons, with the little ſtreſs that was to be laid on 


Maximilian's word, the immenſe expence of marching an Engliſb army into fo 
remote a country, and the innumerable other difficulties attending the enterprize, 
determined Henry to reje& the emperor's romantic offers, and adviſe him to grant 
the inveſtiture of Milan to the right heir; promiſing, in that caſe, to advance large 
ſums of money, for the payment of the army, to be employed for putting Francis 
Sforza in poſſeſſion of the dutchy. Upon this footing a convention was made; 


by which Francis engaged to pay Henry a yearly penſion, proportionable to the ſup- 


plies he furniſhed ; with another of 10, ooo ducats a year to the cardinal of York, 
whoſe advice, and good offices, had contributed greatly to this agreement. The 
emperor entered into it with ſo much zeal, that, having received from Ferdinand, 
late king of Arragon, a little before his death, the ſum of 120,000 ducats, and 
employed it in levying forces, he diſpatched them away for Italy, under the com- 
mand of count William of Roguendolf, to the relief of Breſcia and Verona, then be- 


ſieged by the YVenetians. The former of theſe places had capitulated, to ſurrender 


in twenty days, if not ſuccoured in that time :: but Roguendol , advancing with great 


expedition, the French generals, ſeeing themſelves unequal in force to the enemy, 


was alſo raiſed. 7 . | 
Tux emperor, following Roquendolf without loſs of time, fell very early in the 
year, with 10,000 Spaniſb or German foot, 5000 horſe, and 15,000 Swrſſes, furniſhed 
by the five cantons that had rejected the French alliance, into the Milaneſe. The 
French and Venetian armies, joined together, not being able to oppoſe his progreſs, 
or to diſpute with him the paſſage of the Mincio, Oglio, and Adda, he became 


thought fit, before he came up, to retire towards Cremona. The fiege of Verona 


maſter of all the country between thoſe rivers, except of Crema and Cremona; which 


were ſupplied with ſtrong garriſons. Inſtead of puſhing an enemy, that retired in 
proportion as he advanced, he loſt ſeveral days in reducing Aſola, an inconſiderable 


place on the Chzeza : but paſſing at laſt the Adda, he took Lodi; Charles de Bourbon, 
_ conſtable of France and governor of the Milaneſe, retiring before him, with all 


his forces, on Eaſter-day, March 23, into the capital of the country. The town 
1 Ouicciardin, lib; xii. | 
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and ſaw his enterprize become impracticable. He was even in danger of being at- 


concluded, on October 29, between the Engliſb, Imperial, and Spaniſh plenipoten- 
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of Milan was of ſo vaſt an extent, that Charles was for ſome time in doubt, whe- HNA I 
ther he ſhould undertake its defence, having no hopes of being able to maintain it, 


unleſs joined by 16,000 Swifſes; who, being ſent by the cantons allied with France, 4. P. 1516. 


were marching to his ſuccour; and a report prevailing, not altogether groundleſs, 
that, in a general dict of the cantons, it had been reſolved to recall home all their 
ſubjects, that were in the ſervice of both parties. The Venetian proveditors being 
entirely of opinion, to wait ſome time for the arrival of the Swiſſes, the conſtable 
took the neceſſary precautions for the ſecurity of the place; putting ſome chiefs of 


the Gibelin faction under an arreſt, baniſhing others, and burning the ſuburbs, to the 
great prejudice and diſſatisfaction of the inhabitants. The emperor, however, not 


deſpairing of ſucceſs, advanced with his army, within leſs than a league of Milan: 
but 13,000 Swiſſes arriving at the ſame time, on the other fide of the town, to the 
aſſiſtance of the French, he there felt the fatal effects of his loſing time before Aſola, 


tacked by the enemy thus reinforced : but the Swſſes in French pay would not fight, 

either againſt their countrymen, or the emperor: nor could the conſtable find fault 

with a reſolution, warranted by the expreſs words of the late treaty with France. 
AE days after, orders arrived for the Swiſſes in both armies to return home. 


Theſe were received and obeyed, with leſs inconvenience to the French, who made 


theirs an advance of three months pay, than to the emperor; who having either 
ſquandered the money he had received from England, or being diſappointed of the 
ſupplies, which ſome Genoęſe merchants'had been employed by Henry to remit, but 


had probably been hindered therein, by their correſpondents at Genoa being either 


embarked in the French intereſt, or inhibited by the ſtate, which was then in ſub- 
jection to France, Stafier, general of the Swiſſes in the imperial army, demanded 
the pay of his men with an intolerable arrogance; and, notwithſtanding the em- 
peror's aſſurances of paying them immediately, as ſoon as he received the expected 
remittances from England, perſiſted in his demand, with ſuch threats, in caſe of non- 
compliance, as made Maximilian fear they would treat him in the ſame manner, 
as their countrymen did Louis Sforxa, who was delivered up by them to the French 
at Novara. This apprehenſion was much confirmed by a letter; which the Mare- 


ſcbal de Trivulee wrote to ſome Swiſſe captains, acquainting them * that he ſhould 


<< be ready in two days to execute what had been agreed on between them :” and 
took care it ſhould be intercepted. Maximilian, now convinced that there was a 
conſpiracy formed for ſeizing his perſon, decamped with great preci pitation, and re- 
paſſed the Adda. The Swiſſes in his ſervice plundered Lodi, with other towns: 


and returned through the Valteline into their own country. The Frencb, purſuing 


the imperialiſts in their retreat, cut off ſome parties; increaſing their own forces 


by about 3ooo deſerters. The emperor, abandoning all his conqueſts, retired with 


all poſſible expedition into the Trentin : and the French in a few days took Breſcia, 
the place not being duly ſupplied with proviſions.” All this happened before * May 27 
when the embaſſador Pace ſent advice of theſe ſucceſſes of the French: but Their 
career was then ſtopped; being repulſed with loſs in ſeveral attacks of Verona. anc 
forced to raiſe the ſiege, upon the approach of the count of Roguendolf. 

Max1MILIAN till ſeemed determined to purſue the war, and make another ex- League be- 


, and 


pedition into Italy. It was with this view, and in hopes of getting more money , 3 


peror, and 


, to apologiſe for his late re- kings of Eg- 
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A league Was accordingly 1 


from England, that he ſent the cardinal of Sion thither 
treat from the Milaneſe, and to propoſe a new alliance. 


tiaries *, © for the common defence of their maſters, againſt any power that ſhould 


« 1nvade their territories; being each to affiſt the invaded party, on demand, and in 
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Hz NwAY « their turn to invade his dominions, with 5000 horſe and 20,000 foot; and, if 
ei the invader had any territories adjoining, either to the Spaniſh, Britiſh, or German 
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Du | 
of ſome diſturbances in Scotland; where Jobn duke of Albany, having eſtabliſhed 
his authority by the wiſe and juſt meaſures, he took at his firſt entry upon the go- 


in Scotland. 
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« ſeas, the kings of England and Spaine were, beſides their quota of landforces, 
«. to employ each & fleet, with 5000 men on board, to infeſt the enemy's coaſts, to 
interrupt the commerce of his ſubjects, and to join in other enter prizes, as there 


ee ſhould be occaſion.” The view of this treaty, which obliged the contracting 


« powers not to make peace or truce without including each other, is ſaid to have 
« been, for the defence of the ſee of Rome, and for reſtraining the unbridled luſt of 
« empire in princes, that made no ſcruple of invading the dominions of others, 
« The pope was comprehended in this league, as head of the confedetacy, as much 
« as if he had been a principal contracting power; in caſe he contributed to the 
« common charge, obſerved the articles of the alliance, and iſſued ſentences of ex- 
% communication and interdi& againſt ſuch, as attacked any of the confederates. 


« Six months were allowed him for acceding to the league, as the like term was to 


« the Swiſſes; who were in that caſe to be gratified with a penſion of 30,000 
« florens a year; of which the kings of England and Spaine were each to furniſh 
« 15,000, and if a larger was neceſſary and amounted to more than 6000 florens, 
« they were to be rated towards it equally with the emperor.” This laſt article 


ſeems to have had no effect, fince the king of France made, about the ſame time, a 


league with the whole Helvetic body (ſtyled the treaty F perpetual peace) in which, 
upon augmenting their penſions, the Swiſſes engaged never to aſſiſt any potentate 
againſt France, and took off thoſe reſtrictions, which the French had found ſo in- 


convenient, in the former treaty. The emperor too, unſteady in all his meaſures, 
thought fit, for ſecuring his grandſon Charles's ſafe paſſage into Sparne, a point of 


the utmoſt importance, to conclude, in December, a peace with France, in both their 
names;. which was confirmed, in the March following, at Cambray : and, to get rid 


of all wars at once, made at the ſame time another with the Venetians, delivering 
up Verona to them, upon the payment of 200,000 ducats. The king of France, 


ſoon after, made a new league with this ſtate, for maintaining the peace of 1taly. 
W # 1LsT peace was thus ſettling in the other parts of Exrope, there was ſtill danger 


| vernment, employed it ſoon after to cruſh all, that he judged able or likely to op- 


poſe his power, Of theſe, the lord Hume, great chamberlain of the kingdom, who 
had raiſed him to the dignity of regent or protector, and the earl of Angus, who 


had married the queen mother Margaret, were the moſt obnoxious, becauſe the 


moſt powerful. They had been charged, the laſt year, with a plot for conveying 
the queen, with her ſon, into England, and putting him under the protection of her 
brother. Under pretence of preventing this deſign, John had, on Auguſt 10, ſur- 
priſed the caſtle of Sterling, where ſne reſided with her two ſons; who, by an or- 
der of council, were taken from her, and committed to the cuſtody of four noble- 


men, creatures of the regent. Hume, alarmed at the accuſation againſt him, fled | 


into England: and was ſoon followed by the earl of Angus, and Margaret; who, 
being with child, ſtaid all the winter at Harbottle-caftle, in the county of Durham ; 


where ſhe was delivered, on 8 7, of a daughter, named Margaret, afterwards 


married to Matthew Stewatt earl of Lenox. The regent, to prevent Henry's 
eſpouſing their quarrel, diſpatched immediately embaſſadors to the court of Eng- 


land, with aſſurances, * that he had done nothing either to offend the queen, or 


« give her any ill opinion of his intentions; nor did he intend any thing againſt 

« her friends or followers, that ſhould oblige them to leave their country; to which, 

« if they pleaſed to return, they ſhould be wellcome and enjoy their own unmo- 
* Drummond, in James V. Buchanan. * 
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« leſted.”” The like aſſurances, improved by promiſes of favour, were given to HN ar 


the friends and relations of the refugees, with ſuch effect, that Hume, Angus, and 


the reſt returned home: but the firſt of theſe was, on Oober 11, beheaded for 4 . 


offences unknown, with his brother William; and ſeveral others proſecuted; ſo 
little did the regent regard his promiſes. Margaret, ſtaying behind, paſſed a year 
in her brother's court, till her affairs in Scotland were ſettled by a formal treaty. 
Her departure, out of that realm, had been ſoon followed by the death of her younger 
ſon Alexander; and the duke of Albany, notwithſtanding the claim of his elder. 
brother Alexander Stewart, was, by the ſtates of the kingdom, declared - next heir 
to the crown. The king of England made uſe of this declaration“, as a reaſon, 
for turning him out of the regency, it being unfit to truſt an infant prince to the 
care of a perſon, deſigned his ſucceffor: but the Scotch parliament, inſiſting, that it 
was his right, as next heir, by the laws of Scotland, to be protector, rejected the 
motion; and declared, on Fuly 4, this year, that they would anſwer for the young 
king's perſon. This did not hinder a treaty's being carried on * for the renewal of 
a truce, very convenient for both kingdoms: and it was agreed, on the 240% of that 


month, to prolong it from November 30, to the Midſummer following, By this 


convention, Margaret was to have her dower ſecured ;- and, reſtoring her ſon's, to 
« keep all her own je wels and furniture: ſhe was allowed to viſit her ſon in Scot- 
« land, and to return thence whenever ſhe pleaſed ; and her huſband, friends, and 
« relations, were to have the liberty of going to, and returning from, England. 
This treaty was ratified by the king of Scotland on January 8, and by the three 


. eſtates of that realm, on January 20, in the year following. In conſequence A. D. 1517. 
thereof, Margaret returned thither in the beginning of June; and was met by her — Yo 


huſband, now one of the deputy regents, at Berwick -\ but ſhe did not receive him 


with the ſame aſpect as formerly, having conceived ſo furious a reſentment againſt 


him, on account of a miſtreſs he had kept in Dowglas-dale during her abſence, that 


ſhe reſolved to fue for a divarce, She had another ſubject of uneaſineſs, not being 


allowed acceſs to the king, during his reſidence in the caſtle of Edenburgh. When, 
out of ſome ſuſpicion of a plague there, he was removed to Craigmillar, the lord 
Areſtine, his conſtant and unremoveable guardian, indulged her in viſiting her ſon, 
as often as ſhe would: but this diſpleaſing the other guardians, the king was 
brought back to Edenburgh, and ſhe was then denied all manner of acceſs, contrary 
to an expreſs article in the late treaty, 7 2 | 


Tux reaſon of the duke of Albany's abſence, at the time of. her arrival, aroſe New league 
from an overture, made by France, for entering into a cloſer alliance with Scotland; * 
probably at his inſtance; he having a deſire to viſit his native country, and converſe Scarlas 


freely with his old friends in a language he underſtood. Embaſſadors were to be 
ſent to France for ſettling the terms of the alliance: but, when the affair was moved 
in the parliament, held at the latter end of the foregoing year, it was not thought 
proper for him to leave the kingdom. But, in the ſeſſion, opened in the beginning of 
March this year, he carried his point; got the whole negotiation put into his hands: 


and, ſetting out ſoon after, took with him the earl of Lenox, and the ſons or heirs 


of the principal nobility, as hoſtages for the fidelity and good behaviour of their 
fathers and relations. Sir Anthony Darcie, a Frenchman, who had his entire con- | 
fidence, was left chief of the deputy regents; the earls of Arran, Angus, Huntley, 


and Argyle, with the archbiſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, being joined with 


him in the commiſſion ; though not a little offended at the preference being given 
to a foreigner. French garriſons were likewiſe put into the caſtles of Dunbar, 


Dunbritton, and other places of the greateſt importance. The alliance, in queſtion, | 


was concluded between the dukes of Alenſon and Albany, on Auguſt 20, at Rouen 


Egner, xiii. 549, 550. 2 Ibid. 566. 574. 579. 581. mM: 
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Hua (where Francis J was then keeping his court: ) and provided for the mutual aſ- 
fiſtance of the kings of France and Scotland againſt all enemies whatſoever. « If 


TN « geotland was invaded, or the regent's authority attacked, by the king of England, 


The pope's 


indulgences 


in Germany 
oppoſed by 
Luther, 


« Francis was, on demand, to aid the Scots with 100,000 crowns, 1 500 Lanſquenets, 
« g oo foot, and 200 archers of ordonnance, to land theſe troops at his own expence 
« in Scotland, and to make war on the Engliſh tranſmarine territories. If the king 


« of England invaded France, the Scots were immediately to break the truce, and 


« not only fall with an army into England, but to ſend likewiſe 6000 good Scotiſo 
« troops abroad, at their own expence, to the aſſiſtance of Francis. The enemies 
« of either were to be treated as the enemies of both; and no peace or truce was 
« to be made with England, unleſs both were included. For a further aſſurance 


of this treaty, it was ſtipulated, that, if the contract for the marriage of Francis's 


« younger daughter to the king of Spaine, or his brother, did not take effect, ſhe 
« ſhould, when of age to contract, be married to James V: if the faid contract 
« did take place, and Francis had another daughter, this laſt, when of age, ſhould 
ebe given to James in marriage.” This treaty did not hinder the truce between 


England and Scotland being renewed, on October 7, and continued to November 30, 


A. D. 1519; both countries enjoying thereupon a tranquillity; interrupted only, 
in the latter by the private quarrels among the nobility, and in the former by a ſe- 
dition of the London prentices 3 ; who, on the evening of April 30, going about the 
ſtreets in great numbers, broke open priſons, ſet criminals at liberty, and pulled down 


the houſes of foreigners. But they were ſuppreſſed before the next day; many of 


them condemned to death; Lincoln, their ringleader, with a few others executed: 


and all the reſt, amounting to above 400, pardoned, at the interceſſion of the king's. 

ſiſters, and by the cardinal of 7or#'s advice. FFF 
Tukkxk was now a general peace all over Europe, except in Italy; where 

Francis-Maria della Rouere, duke of Urbin, made an attempt to recover his loſt do- 


minions: and reduced the pope to great diſtreſs. Leo, having paved the way for 


- his requeſt, by revoking the adminiſtration of Tournay, formerly granted to the 


biſhop elect, but now ſet aſide, becauſe he had not ſwore fealty to Henry, and by 
conferring it on the cardinal of Vor, applied as well to Henry for a ſuccour in 


money againſt his enemies, as to the prelates and clergy of England for a charitable 
ſubſidy on the occaſion: and the powers, for levying an entire tenth upon them, 


were ſent to the cardinal. It was not only from this country, that the pope drew 


contributions for the relief of his neceſſities: he had iflued a year or two before 5, 
_ agreeable to the example, firſt ſet by pope Urban II, and practiſed by others of his 
predeceſſors, bulles for diftributing indulgences, with a plenary'remiſfion of all fins, 
and the promiſe of eternal life, to ſuch as would purchaſe them, in different parts 
of Europe. The produce hereof in ſeveral provinces was aſſigned to different per- 
ſons; and among others, Leo's ſiſter Magdelaine, wife of Franceſchetto Cibo (who 


had ſupported him formerly at Genoa, when he took refuge there from the perſe- 


cutions of Alexander VI, and the Florentines) had a grant of the revenue ariſing 
from ſuch as were diſpoſed of in Saxony, and ſome others parts of Germany. 


Arcembold, a Milaneſe gentleman, managed it for her; and retailed his powers, for 
diſtributing indulgences, to ſuch as would give the higheſt price, in ſo ſordid a 
manner, that none would contra& with him, who had any regard for their cha- 
rater. He found, however, agents vile enough for his purpoſe, diſſolute men, who 
daily inhabiting taverns, gaming-houſes, and other places of ill repute, ſpent there, 


in all kinds of debauchery, the money, which the people had, in their ſimplicity, - 


advanced for delivering the ſouls of their relations and friends out of purgatory. 


See treaty penes me, P. P. P. 314. 1 Rymer, xiii. 600. 602. Ste. 4 Rymer, xiii, 58 
592. 597. F. Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, Sleidan. Thuan. lib. i, . 0 : 18 
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The Dominican friers were employed; to preach up the; benefits of theſe indul- H LH, 1 
gences: and advancing a great many new notions, exalted, the effects of them to 3 


{ach an extravagant height, as gave a general ſcandal to good Cbriſiant. Full of 4. D: 1515. 


zeal againſt theſe abuſes and novelties; Martin Luther, an Auguftinian frier, pro. A 
feſſor of Divinity at Wittenberg in Saxony,; a man, of great parts, learning, and DM l hg 
ſpirit, roſe up to expoſe and refute them; confining himſelf to this 0 ot a nest . 
firſt writings: but havipg oecaſion afterwards to enquire into the grounds and pre- 

tences, upon which ſuch indulgences were founded, he began to call in, queſtion 

ſome of the received notions about penance, ; purgatory, and the papal authority; 


 togching upon, them, in the xcv. propoſitions, lie ſent this year to Aber? of Bran- 
denburgh, archbiſhop of Ments, which he offered to maintain againſt all 5 ns ; 
Hence aroſe, a controyerſy, in which other doQrines were diſputed: and this hap- - | 
pening at a time, when the art of printing had rendered learning more'caſy and 
general than it had been in former ages, a foundation was laid for the reformation, 
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ſzcured to his ſee a, confiderable revenue in France, by the eſtabliſhment of the con- eſtabablimed 
cordat'in that Kingdom. The council of Larran, which; after being alſemble a 
five years, Was diffolved o March 16, had paſſed two dectees, one revoking the 
pragmatic ſation, the other approving the concordat, which took away the rights 
of elections from capitular and conventual bodies in France, veſted the nomination. 

of perſons to prelacies, and the moſt conjſiderable ecclefiaſtical benefices, in the king, 
and obliged fuch, as were promoted to them, to pay large ſums to the pope for their 
bulles, under the name of ft fruits or dunates. Nothing could be more diſagree- 
able to the clergy, and indeed to the whole body of the kingdom, than the receiving 
of two decrees; ſo derogat6ry from the the :ancient liberties of the Gallic@n chureb: 


4 


many attempts were made afterwards for aboliſhing the concordat: but the papal 
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HNA r and regal power joining to ſupport it, they proved fruitleſs, and it came at laſt to 
VM. be ſobmitted to, witheut any further diſ pute. 
＋J Dizi. Tu council of Latran, before it broke up *, had agreed, to lay a three years 
The pope tenth on all eccleſiaſtical benefices throughout Europe, in caſe the Chriſtian princes 
are united their forces to make war againſt Selim, ſultan of the Turks; who, by the 
Chriſtian | | | at 
princes or ed the Met with an invaſion. | As he had fitted out a fleet of 300 galleys for this 


ſive years. a to „„ pon a cd | We 
1 laid up prodigious magazines at Yallona, a port of Macedonia in the 
gulf 
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offices to create an amity between that pritee and Henry; with whom Francis, in 0 
hopes of recovering Tournay, and out of the jealouſy he had etitertained of the =” 
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Hane o Francis at Cambray, had ſet fall from Middleburg on September 5, in the laſt year 


„ all thoſe factions, and to the conſpiracies, formed in favour of his brother Ferdinand : 
and Charles was crowned, on February 7, this year, at 7 alladolid. The great genius 
and admiraple talents of this prince, now quietly poſſeſſed of the Span;/h monarchy, = 
daily inereaſing in power by new conqueſts, and ſources of immenſe wealth in the 
% Indies, and maſter of the Low Countries, with pretenſions to the dutchy of 
| Bourgogne and other tert itories in France, gave no little uneaſineſs to Francis: and 
this was raiſed, to a much higher degree, by a project formed, at this time, in Cbarless 
favour. '2 Maximilian, advanced in years, and grown infirm, had a mind to continue 
the imperial dignity in his family, and get it ſettled on one of his grandſons: and, 
by Rainaldi contin. Baron. A. D. 1517 and 1 518. Tings with 
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Box XV; „ 
with this view, had made overtures to the eleftors and princes of the empire, His l 
firſt delign was te make Ferdinand his ſucceſſor, out of a notion, that the dignity 
of his family would be the better ſecured againſt all accidents, when ſupported by A. D: 1918, 
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two ſovereign princes: and had actually propoſed to the electors, in a diet at Aug- 


urg, that they Would chooſe him king of the Romans; a dignity, on which the 
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ſucceſſion of the empire was entailed, without any further election or confirmation. 
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the ſureſt proyiſion, he could make, for eſtabliſhing the greatneſs of the houſe of 


ds, that a young prince, without any hereditary dominions, 
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„Tur king of France did all he could, with the electors, to traverſe Maximilian. Treaty for the 


negotiations in fayour.of Char es: bot findipg moſt of them already, engaged, he 


'* riage of the 
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| could not be regular ly el ected, till th 5 oſſeſſor of the emp re had 1 eceived the {m- Dauphin of 
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Perial golden crown from the pope; which, was generally done at Rome. Nut was fron with 


Bing. ; 19% $01,000; | ms v8 2760 HG JU nnn S741 4 arid Mary of Eng. 
very inconvenient for the empeter to go thither: but, as he place was of no con- la, © 


vt maſter's 
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HEN v maſter's reſentments. Tournay was a place of little conſequetice to * vhleſs h 
45 perhaps in caſe of a war with Fance; and lying at a great diſtance from the 
A. D. 1 518. marches of Calais, could not eaſily be ſupplied with proviſions in any exigence. 
Henry had lately been at an extraordinary expence in erecting a citadel for its ſe- 
curity, and was at a great conſtant charge in maintaining a ſtrong garriſom for its 
defence, and to awe the inhabitants, who were all diſaffected to the Engliſb govern- 
ment. It was continually expoſed toa ſurprize, and the danger of being taken, by the 
kings either of France or Spaine, by whoſe territories it was ſurrounded, and to 
whom it equally was of importance. If it continued in Henry's hands, and he. 
ſhould become an enemy, or if it was ſold to the king of Shaine, it was, in either 
caſe, likely to prove a terrible annoyance t to the French provinces i in its neighbour- 
hood : and Francis was in pain, till he got it into his power. This he effected by 
the means of two treaties * with Henry, concluded at London, on October 4, two 
days after their confederacy (in which the pope, the emperor, and the king of Spajne 
were included, and to be admitted, if they pleaſed, as principal contractors) for. the 
defence of Chriftendom againſt | the infidels, and of one another een all invaders, 
had been ſigned. 5 : 
ON k of theſe treaties contained ticles for a wertige betteln Francis, dauphin 
of France, and Mary, daughter of the king of England; the parents of both ſtipu- : 
| lating in behalf of their reſpective children, who were as yet infants. It was Pro- 
vided, that the young couple ſhould be contracted, when full ſeven years old, in 
ee words of the future tenſe, and when fourteen: years compleat, in words of the 
«c preſent; within four months after which laſt ceremony, Mary was to be ſent 
« over, at the king of England's expence, with jewels, cloaths, furniture, and an 
-  < equipage ſuitable to her dignity, to Abbeville, where her marriage with the 
„ dauphin was to be celebrated, i in the face of the church, within four days alter 
her arrival. Her portion Was fixed at 333,000 | crowns, one moiety to be paid at 
t the time of marriage, or within eight days after, the other within the year: and 
« her dower was to be of the ſame value with thoſe, which had been ſettled o on Anne 
« of Bretagne, and Mary of England, queens. of France, wives of Louie? XII. This 
« ſhe was to enjoy, whether the dauphin came to the crown or not; and whether, 
ce after his deceaſe, ſhe reſided either in France or England; being allowed to abide 
(e go and return, from either of theſe countries, with her je wels, money, plate, furni- 
« ture, and ſervants, whenever ſhe pleaſed. If the dauphin died before her, ſhe w is 
cc to have his jewels, b ouſhold goods, and whatever uſed to devalve to 2 queen or 
T princeſs of France, on ſuch an event; if he ſurvived her, and there was no iſſue 
« of her body, he was to have her perſonal eſtate, according to the cuſtom of | 
« France; but it they! had children, theſe were to inherit all her dower, as well a 
te her perſonal eſtate, except the jewels, which devolved to her buſband. for de- 
e, fraying the charges of her funeral. Both kings bound themſelves, under the 
« penalty of 500,900 crowns, to effectuate this marriage ; four of the principal 
« nobility, and as many of the chief cities, of France, and England, were to give 
e bonds for the ſame ſum, 1 in caſe of a failure on the part of their reſpective ſove- 
« reigns. Theſe both agreed to ſwear, they would obſerve the treaty; and if either 
« of the young parties died, before the marriage took effect, the loſs was to be ſup 
4 plied, on the fide of France by another * dauphin, and on chat of Eng.and by an- . 
« other daughter, if Henry had any.” 
"Tax other treaty was founded on this of the märrlüge! 420 related to . T: ournay, | 
St. Amand and' Mortagne, which, within forty days after it was ratified, were to 
be delivered to the king of France, upon his giving bond to pay Henry 600 oo 
| | : * Rymer, xili. 611. 614. 617. 624. 631. 635 642. 660. 68 1. 
=P | 85 5 te crowns, 
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« crowns ( 50,000 fratics whereof wete to be paid at- the time of the delivery *, He A 5 * 
© and the refidue at the rate of 2 5,00 francs every fix months): and 23,0 
© crowns remaining unpaid of the 50,000; which the inhabitants of Tournay had 4. P. 151 F. 
«« engaged; by their capitulation, to pay the king of England. If the marriage 
„ gpreed on failed on the fide of France, otherwiſe than by the death of the 

© daupbin, theſe places, together with the mean profits, wete to be reſtored to 
Hen, without any dedudtion for the charges Francis might be at in repairs 
15 te and fortifications; if it failed on the part of England, except in the like caſe, 
Fancit was to fetain them; but ſtill to pay the 6005 0 crowns purchaſe money. 

« The king of England was allowed to carry away to Calais, before Tuurnay and 

te itz dependencies were given up, all the proviſions, ammunition, and artillery, he 

« had there laid up for their defence: and the inhabitants were as well to be main 

« tained in their ancient privileges, as to be indemnified for whatever they had 

« done, whilſt in the Eng/i/h obedience. On the day that Tournay was to be con- 
« ſigned to Francis, or his commiſſaries a number of French noblemen of fortune; 
=” 1 Henry ſhould think ſufficient, were to be delivered at London, and to be 

« detained there, till the articles of both treaties were performed. As one moiety 

« of the princeſs Mary's fortune was to be paid at the time of her marriage, and 

« the other within the year, it was agreed, that the firſt ſhould entirely be deduced 

« out: of the reſidue of the 600,000 crowns due for Tournay, and as much alſo of 

&« the latter as could be ſet off by that reſidue, Henry being only to pay the over- 

« plus: but in caſe, for want of male iſſue, Mary ſhould ſucceed to the crown of | 

« England, ber whole portion was to be remitted, and no part of the 600,000 

« *crowns retained in lieu thereof; and if any had been paid or ſet off, it was to be 

« refunded, and the remainder paid, to Henry's, executors.” In conſequence of 

this treaty, the eſpouſals of the young infant couple were ſolemnized, on Dec. 16, in 
the chapel of the Tournelles at Paris; the king and queen of France, accepting and 
promifing in the name of the dauphin, as the king and queeti of England, by their 

proxy Charles earl of Forcefter, did in behalf of their daughter Mary. Tournuy was > 5 
delivered into the hands of the mareſchal De Chaſtillon, ME * at _ of . 
Francs to receive it, on February 10, in the yeat following. 1 5 fac. 


Tux beginning of this year was: diſtinguiſhed by a mentorable: 8 which SIND 
produced a great alteration in the affairs of Europe; the emperor Maximilian = 2 
dying, on January la, at Lintz in Auſtria, of a dyſentery, and the kings of France Maximilian, 
and Spine immediately declaring themſelves candidates for the empire, There 
were already ſome diſputes between thoſe princes, which had not been adjuſted at 
the treaty of Noyon, particularly with regard to Navarre; Charles having deferred 
coming to any agreement on that ſubject, till after his arrival in Spaine, when he 
promiſed to hear the claim of Catherine de Foix to that realm, and to do her 

juſtice. Being ſummoned to keep his word, he readily; diſpatched. M. de Chievres 
to Montpelier. to confer with the great maſter De Boiſy, Francis's pleni potentiary, | 
for the terminating of that affair, and for treating of his own marriage with 
Charlotte, the king of France's ſecond daughter, inſtead of Louiſe the eldeſt, who 
had died fince the treaty of Nun. Theſe miniſters were ſo defirous of preſerving a 
good intelligznce between their maſters, and had ſo much credit with them, having 
been the governors of their youth, that they were in a fair way of accommodating 
matters to the ſatisfaction of both; when Boz/y's death putting an end to the con- 
ferences, the Spaniſh embaſſadors returned home, and the ann, N the n | 
Foun for the New en A enen of the d ä C 
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to diſburſe money for obtaining it: but his offers coming too late, he kept fair 


Charles V 


2 D. 1519. to the liberty of the Germanic body. The pope did not like, that either a king of 


ITtahy. The king of England was not liable to the like objections, his territories 


The 1. took the ſame meaſures, at leaſt after the death of Laurence de Medicis- 


the Swiſe cantons uſed ſtrong (inſtances with the electors not to chooſe, a | foreign 


againſt the king of Spaine, the chief ſeat of whoſe power lay ſo remote, that it was 


imperial dignity, as the patrimony of their family; which afforded reaſon to 


was once ſettled in the imperial throne, he might ſuperſede the rights of m 2.070 1 


choſen em- 


. « Gouffier lord of Boni vet, admiral of France, with great privacy, and in diſguiſe, 
to the courts of the electors; where he diſtributed it with a laviſh hand, and was 
loaded in return with promiſes, upon which he had the weakneſs to depend. Charles 
had the advantage of him in this reſpect, as well as in the engagements, which ſome 
of the princes had entered into, in his behalf with his grand-father: he had, in 
Maximilians life-time, diſtributed 200, ooo crowns among them; and had now 


midate his enemies; the cities of Swabia having raiſed one, with which they had 


and in that perſuaſion rejected the advice, which the pope gave him, to defiſt, and 
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H was not agreeable to the uſual maxims of policy, which had prevailed in the 
empire, to chooſe either of theſe princes, whoſe independent power was dangerous 


France maſter of the dutchy of Milan, or a king of Spaine lord of Naplks, ſhould 
be raiſed to the imperial dignity, and be tempted by the pretenſions, which an head 
of the empire could eaſily ſtart, to renew a war, and increaſe; his dominions, i in 


lying too remote to give any umbrage either to the Germanic princes, or the Italian 
ſtates; the title of emperor would have flattered his ambition, and he was willing 


with the two other candidates, though ho ſecretly. wiſhed a German prince might be 
elected; and gave his agent Pace inſtructions, to promote underhand that deſign. 


(for whom; as ſome writers ſay, he propoſed at firſt to get the imperial title) and 


prince, who would have it in his power to Gppreſs them; thinking their own li- 
berty, as well as that of Germany, concerned in the affair. This objection lay ſtronger 
againſt the king of France, whoſe territories were contiguous to Germany, than 


very difficult for him to paſs in perſon, and utterly impracticable to tranſport an 
army, from thence into the empire. The natural antipathy between the Germans 
and the French, who had been for many ages making encroachments upon the 
lands of the empire, without performing any homage for them, put this objection in 
a ſtronger light: and it was not a little confirmed by a claim (which the ancient 
kings of France had ſet up, and their ſucoeſſors had continued to maintain) to the 


imagine, that, if a prince of Frantis's''talents, capacity, vigour, ſpirit, and power, 


and get the crown fixed in the houſe of France by hereditary ſucceſſio. 
FR Axcis however, hoping to ſurmount all objections by. dint of e . B 


450,000 more, lying ready at Francfort, for the ſame uſes. The cardinal biſhop of 
Gurt, the biſhop of Liege; and his other agents, ſerved him with great addreſs, and 
an unwearied' diligence; nor nor did he want an army to ſupport his friends; and inti- 


driven the duke of Virtemberg out of his territories, and threatened thoſe of the 
Count Palatint, declaring openly in Cha#les's favour. Louis king of Bobemia and 
Hungary, who had married his ſiſter, and expected from him, rather than from any 
other, the readieſt and moſt effectual aſſiſtance againſt the Tarts, was entirely in his 
intereſts: but Fantis, vainly fancying, that all, who had touched his money, muſt 
be for him, thought himſelf | ſure of the other ſix electors, or at leaſt of a majority, 


employ bis intereſt for the election of ſome prince of the empire. This confidence 
laſted, till the diet of Franc fort was opened, -on June iy, with the uſual cere- 
monies: and, the archbiſhop of Mentz having exhorted the electors to lay aſide all 
I'S -- Fiddes, p. 236, 7, 8. | 
71 111 paſſion, 
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paſſion, and mind only the publick good in the affair for . they met, the re- H Ter r : 
queſts of the two candidates, ſent in writing by their embaſſadors, h reſided at 
different places in the neighbourhood of the __ were rennen to mu aſſembly; 2 1573. 
wy received a civil, but general, awe” e 
Nor ni further was done, till the day naked for begining ce cöntefelces 
at the electors: when the archbiſhop of Mentz declared in his harangue, e that 
« their choice was confined either to the kings of France and Spaine, or to ſome 
«, German prince; and that, beſides the reaſons above mentioned for rejecting the 
4 fitſt of theſe, he was abſolutely excluded by a conſtitution of the empire, forbid- 
ding the election of a foreigner. As to the two laſt, there was indeed much to 
4 * to be ſaid on both ſides: but, conſidering the ſituation of affairs, when Chriſtendom ; 
« | was threatened by the mighty power of the Turks, ready to pierce with'innumer- . 
© able forces through Hungary into Germony itſelf, when the members of the em- 
« pire being divided, troubles were going to break out therein, on occaſion of 
r Luther's doctrines, and the meaſures! of thoſe that ſupported him, it was neceſ- 
« ſary to chooſe a prince, who had power enough to make head againſt the int. 
« gels, and to remedy the other evils there was reaſon to apprehend; which no 
« prince of the empire was capable of doing, with the title of emperor, added to 
« the inconſiderable force of his own territories. Then, refuting the objections 
« againſt the king of Spaine, he ſhewed that this prince was no foreigner, being of 
A German deſcent, the grandſon of an emperor by the male line, the fon of à 
«German prince, and, though born out of the country, ſtill a conſiderable mem- 
_ « ber of the empire; with the right of a ſeat in all its diets, on account of Auſtria 
© and his other dominions therein. Hence he inferred, that it would be for the 
“ publick good, the ſafety of Chriſtendom, and the advantage of Germany, to make 
choice of Charles for the i mperiul dignity.“ The archbiſhop of Tiers, who 
eſpouſed openly the party of the king of France, made a declamation in his fa- 
* vour, exalting his great qualities and power, and pretending that he ought not tod 
« be deemed a foreigner, becauſe the: French were originally deſcended from the h 
cc Germans, and he held Milan with ſome other territories, that were fiefs of the 
eempire. Theſe weak reaſons did not ſatisfy Frederic elector of Saxony; who, 
_ getting up, declared his opinion, that the conſtitution of the empire, excluding 1 the we 
* choice of a foreigner, ought to be obſetved; that Francis was fuch ; and Charles 
being too immediate a deſcendant of an ancient race of German princes to be 
« deemed other than a native, he gave his vote in this prince's favour.” Frederic 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed prince in the empire for wiſdom and integrity: and he 
had no ſooner declated his ſentiments, than he was joined by the king of Bobemia's s 
proxy, the elector of Mentæ, and Herman count of Veda archbiſhop” of Cologne. 
Louis of Bavaria, count Palatine of the Rhine, had given his ſuffrage for Francis; 
but, retracting it, came in at laſt to the majority, wich the elector of Triers 75 
| Joachim, marqueſs of Brandenburg. Thus was Charles's election agreed on, 
one private conference: but it was ſtill to be made in form, before all the 2 
and ſtates: of the empite, in a general aſſembly. Whether the French agents, ſeeing 
their maſter excluded, were in this interval for ſetting up the elector of Saxony, or 
las is ſaid upon ſome authorities, vhich cannot well be diſputed *, * khouglr i it is not „ 
mentioned in the acts of the election) the reſt of the electors offered him the em- | 5 9 
pire; which, he reſuſed, ſtill perſiſting in the recommendation of Charles; it is cer- 
tain, that he acted with ſo much magnanimity and diſintereſtedneſs, that he abſo- 
lutely refuſed a large ſum; which this prince, after his election, offered him by. way | 
of «cunoWledgmants and would not ſuffer any thing to de given among his ſervants - 
Were 8 Hit. de elect. Car. v. 7 
4 | . | | June | 


of. D. 1319. 
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June 28 being fixed for the day of the election in form, the atchbiſhop of Ments 


firſt, and then the other electors, in their order, gave their votes unanimouſly for the 
king of Spaine; who was immediately proclaimed! emperor, by the name of 
Charles V. This election is ſaid to have coſt him a million and 5000 florins. 
Turk E was (till a difficulty, in the way, of Charles's accepting the empire. When 
the princes of the houſe of Aas received formerly the inveſtiture af Naples from 


the ſee of Rome, they had been obliged to ſwear to an article, declaring that realm 


and the imperial dignity to be incompatible in- the fame per ſon: and; in caſe any of 
them were choſen to be emperors, they were to make their option of either the one 
or the other. This oath had been continued from that time, and no diſpenſation 
ever granted in the caſe: yet the new emperor met with little difficulty in obtaining 
leave from the pope to accept the empire, without any prejudice to his right in the 


kingdom of Naples. The king of France was not a little mortified at the fucceſs of 


his rival: and had reaſon enough to be uneaſy at his grandeur. He ſaw himſelf 


fallen from the hopes he had entertained of making an eaſy conqueſt of Naples; he 


was even apprehenſive of the loſs of Milan, which was likely to be reclaimed, as a 
fief of the empire; he deſpaired of the reſtitution of Navarre and did not doubt but 
Charles would ſoon advance pretenſions to the dutchy of Bourgogne, and other lands 
in France, which had been taken from his grand mother Marie, daughter of 'Cha+les 
the Hardy, and heireſs of the houſe of Bourgogne. All Europe, as well as himſelf, 
expected a war to commence ſoon, on one or other of theſe. accounts: and Francis, 


to provide for it in time, thought it beſt to ſecure the king of England in his intereſt. 


The king's 
interview 
with the kings 
of France and 


Spaine. 


No method ſeemed more likely to produce this effect, than the interview between 


theſe two princes; which had been agreed to (four days aſter the late treaty for the 
delivery of . Tournay had been ſigned) and appointed for the July following. No 
regulations had then been made, with regard to the place, manner, and other eir- 
cumſtances of the congreſs: and the diſpute about the empire had put off the con- 
ſideration of thoſe matters. Francis, thinking a further delay inconvenient to his 
affairs, ſent the admiral De Bani vet into England, to ſettle every thing relating to the 
interview: but, ſome difficulties, ſeldom wanting when the points of the ceremonial 
are to be adjuſted, probably ariſing upon this head, it was found at laſt neceſſary to 


A. D. 1520. leave them all to the award of cardinal Falſey; and Francis ſent him, on Feb. 23, 


full powers for that purpoſe. Henry conſenting like wiſe to this expedient; and 
empowering him in the ſame manner. The cardinal accordingly determined, on 


March 12, © that, as the king of England left his own dominions, and croſſed the 


« ſea to his great expence and danger, purely to do honour to the king of Frunte, 


the firſt meeting ſhould not be held in an indifferent place, but within his own 


* territories z that Henry, with the queen of England and his fiſter the dowager of 


« France, ſhould, before the end of May, come to Guifres, and the king of France, 
with his queen and mother, to Ardres; that, within four days after the end of that 

« month, Henry ſhould go a mile out of Guiſnes towards Ardres, to an open place 
agreed on by commiſſaries, near the French frontier, but within the diſtrict of 
Cuiſnes; and Francis, ſetting out from Arares at the ſame time, ſhould meet him 


« there; and, after a conference. on horſeback, they ſhould return to the places of 


their reſpective abodes. That they ſhould meet the next day in an indifferent 
place; and, after mutual ſalutations, ſnould go, Henry to Argres to viſit and dine 


with the queen of France and madam Louie; and Francis to Gniſnes to dine 


* With the queen of England and the dowager of France; That this interview 


Guicciardin, lib. xiii. | * Rymer, xiii. 706. 


* ſhould be celebrated by juſts, turnaments, and other exerciſes of armes, as well on 
foot as horſeback, in ſome place to be fixed on between Guiſnes and Ardres; 


« which 
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« which ſhould be encloſed with a ditch, and guarded by an equal number of n 8 NRY 


«; perſons appointed by both kings. That every day, whilſt theſe exerciſes laſted, - 


«: the queens with their train might converſe familiarly tagether, till the evening; A. D. 1528. 


« when they were to return to their reſpective lodgings at Ardres and Guiſnes. 
«. That the honour and precedence ſhould ſtill be given to thoſe who made the viſit 


to the other; that, to prevent the inconveniences of a croud, the number of per- 
« ſons and horſes, allowed to be at the interview, ſhould be ſigned f in certain rolls 
« by the two kings, and ſhould not be' increaſed, but by common conſent. That 
« two gentlemen, with an equal number of followers, ſhould watch continually 
« on the highways, as well for the ſurety of the kings perſons, as for the ſafer con- 
« yeying of proviſions ; and that theſe ſhould every night give an account of their 
10 charge to their reſpective ſovereigns and their council; and that the garriſon 


« ſoldiers of Boulogne and Calais ſhould not approach the place, without the ex- 


ec prels leave of both Kings, nor any other armed men be ſuffered to come within 
« two days journey.” After this award, proclamations were ſent to the principal 


7 I courts of Europe, notifying, that in the June following, Henry and Francis would, 


with fourteen aſſiſtants, in a camp | between Ardres and Guiſnes, anſwer all comers, 
that were gentlemen, at tilt, turnament, and barriers. 

Tux news of this interview. alarmed Charles V; though IND had lately re- 
newed for five years a treaty of commerce, on the foot of that of 1495 5, 10 advan- 
tageous to the Flemings. He imagined it might be a means, either of: creating a 
perſonal friendſhip between Henry and Francis, or of producing a league between 
them, to his prejudice. Theſe apprehenſions put him upon remonſtrating againſt 


it *, as well by his embaſſadors at the court of England, as by other agents employed 


to t with Sir Richard Wing feld, then deputy at Calais: but it had been ſtipu- 
lated ſo expreſly, and carried on ſo far; by publick notifications and proclamations 


of juſts : and turnaments, made in all the courts of Europe, that Henry could not 


put it off with honour, or without affording Francis a juſt reaſon of diſcontent. 
Charles s miniſters, nat ſucceeding 1 in this, the main point of their negotiation, and 
ſeeing no poſſibility: of hindering the interview, thought it proper, for preventing 
any ill conſequences, which mightthenceariſe, to propoſe another between Henry and 
their maſter; who, in his return from Spaine to Flanders, might land in England, 

and confer with the king, before he paſſed the ſea, in order to his interview. It 
was obſerved on this occaſion, that, if Charles landed in the manner propoſed, and 
went to the court of England. ſuch an action could not be deemed an interview, 
but merely a viſit to his uncle and aunt: and Henry not only conſented to it, bat 
agreed to have a formal interview with Charles, after that with the king of France 


was over. This agreement made Francis in his turn jealous: but his remonftrances 


produced no effect; it not being confiſtent with his profeſſed friendſhip to demand, 
or reaſonable to expect, that Henry ſhould affront or quarrel with an old friend, 
purely to remove a groundleſs Jealouſy i in another prince, who had the ſacredneſs of 
a league to aſſure him of his amity, and ſaw the effects thereof in his exact per- 


formance of the conditions, In conſequence. of the reſolution above-mentioned, 


Charles failed, 3 on Sunday, May 20, from the Groyne, with fo favourable a wind, 


that, his fleet, conſiſting of forty-four great ſhips, coming. off Dover on 7. burſday - 


the 26" of that month, he landed there, and was preſently wellcomed aſhore by 
cardinal Walſey. The king had come the day before to Canterbury, intending to 


| keep Whitſontide in that city: but, upon the news of bis nephew's landing, went 


to viſit him at Dover-caſtle, mherg, he was lodged, arriving there about two in the 


1 Rymer, xiii. 71 2 Lord Herbert, Fiddes, lib. iii. c. 1. v Vine. 6 | 
Martyr, Ep. "PRs 7 ſeq. | : | «ad — I," s * 95 1 We C. 15. | Vinc Blaſe lib. i ii. Ce 12. Pet. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY Boox XV. 
morning, After ſome hours repoſe, they ſet out together, to keep Whitfun-day 


at Canterbury; the emperor elect firſt, and the king next, making their offerings at 
archbiſhop Becker's ſhrine in Chrift-Church, from hence they proceeded. to the 
archicpiſcopal palace, where Charles was received by the queen of England, and 


the dowager of France, and entertained with all the honours due. to his imperial 


dignity. The two next days were ſpent in ſumptuous banquets and magnificent 


balls: but Henry on Tueſday evening, May 29, waiting on his nephew to Sand- 
wich, the emperor embarked the next morning ſor Flangers; and Henry, paſſing that 
night at Dover, ſailed the next day to Calais. | a 


Arx four or five days ſtay in that place, the king, with all his court and at- 
tendants, paſſed, on June 4, to Guiſnes; lodging in a ſtately ſquare palace, each ſide 
328 feet long, erected cloſe by the gate of the caſtle, and made of timber brought 
ready framed from England. The roof and the inſide of the walls were lined with 
canvaſs, finely painted; the chapel was furniſhed in the moſt ſplendid manner, and 
on the principal front of the building was placed a ſavage, holding a bow and ar- 


rows, with the motto, CUT ADH REO PREEST. Francis at firſt propoſed to lodge 
in a rich pavilion of cloth of gold : but the wind having thrown it down, he cauſed 


a large houſe in no wiſe ſumptuous, being built of ſuch materials as could be got 


in haſte, to be erected near Ardres. Molſey was ſent thither to him on June 5, to 
ſettle every thing for the final ratification of the late treaties between him and 
Henry. This was done the next day, with only two additional articles; © one 
te referring all matters in diſpute to the judgment and award of the dutcheſs of 
« Engouleſme (mother to Francis) and cardinal Wolſey; the other providing, that, 
«© when the million of crowns, ſtipulated by the treaty of May 1 51 5, was ſatisfied, 
« the king of France ſhould pay 100,000 livres tournois yearly to Henry, till the 
« marriage of the dauphin, with the princeſs Mary of England, ſhould be ſolem- 
« nized in the face of the church,” The interview began the day following; both 
kings, at a ſignal given by a cannon ſhot, iſſuing royally attended from their re- 


ſpective houſes, and meeting in the valley of Andren ; where a tent of cloth of 
gold being pitched for their reception, they entered it arm in arm, and after a ſhort 


conference, paſſed altogether in compliments, retired to their ſeveral lodgings. On 
June q, the two kings viewed the field marked out for the martial exerciſes : it was 
300 yards long, and 106 broad, well ditched and fenced, except at the entries; ſcaf- 


folds being erected on the fide for the ladies and other ſpectators. The turnaments 


began on Monday the 110, and, after continuing four days, gave way to feaſting, 
dancing, and the viſits which each king made to the other, with great confidence, 


attended only by two gentlemen and a page: Francis firſt ſetting the example. 
The exerciſes ſhould have been reſumed on the Monday following: but, being hin- 
dered by the badneſs of the weather, did not begin till the Tugſday. They were con- 


tinued the three next days; both kings acquitting themſelves therein to admiration. 
Saturday and Sunday being ſpent in banquets, and the viſits of Henry and Francis 


to the queens of France and England, they parted, after many compliments and 
marks of affection, on June 25, the latter going to Boulogne, and the former to 
Calais; where he licenſed ſeveral of his train to return into England. This inter- 


view involved the nobility of both kingdoms in prodigious expences: they had been 


ordered, by their reſpective princes, to appear with all the ſplendour imaginable in 
their dreſs and equipages; and, vying with one another therein, ſold lands, and con- 
trated debts, which ſate very heavy upon them for ever after. Some of the Eng- 
liſh, preſent at it, took it into their heads to imagine, that Francis, having lately 


_ purchaſed Tournay, deſigned at this time to have bought Calais: but the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe two places were ſo vaſtly different, and there was ſo little likelihood 


* 1 Rymer, xiii 720. 
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Poox XV. OF ENGLAND. 


of ſucceeding in the latter purchaſe, chat it doth not appear to have been cithet 


opoſed or hinted on this occSlr nn. 3 ns Sh 
1 emperor coming ſoon after, with his aunt Margaret, dutcheſs of Saboie, 


to Gravelines, Henry went, on July 16, with a noble train to viſit them there: 


and, being met on the way by his imperial majeſty in perſon, was entertained with 
as much magnificence, as the place would admit. The emperor and his aunt ac- 
companied him the next day to Calars, where Henry had erected a ſpacions ban- 
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3 


queting houſe, 800 feet in circumference, adorned with fine paintings, figures, 


images, and rich accommodations, for their entertainment: but, the top of it being 


deftroyed, and a thouſand” waxen tapers blown down, by a ſtorm of wind, it be- 


came unfit for the intended purpoſe. Banquetings however, balls and maſquerades, 
took: up the beſt part of two days; though not without ſome intermixture of buſi- 


- 


neſs. Henry, w 


ith the French embaſſador, propoſed to him the repeating of his fig- 


nature of the triple league, in the quality of emperor: but, having ſigned it formerly 
by the name of Charles, he deemed it ſufficient, and waved the demand: It was 
either in this interview, or in the viſit which Charles made to Henry in England, 
that the French writers ſuppoſe cardinal 7olſey was drawn off from the intereſt of 


Francis, and gained over by the emperor: but that prelate had, in all probability, been. 


engaged earlier in the latter's favour.” It is at leaſt certain, that Charles had, on 4 


March 29; promiſed to procure the cardinal a grant, from the pope, of a penſion of 2 
5000 ducats of gold a year, out of the biſhoprick of Paca, with another of 2000, 


out of that of Palentia in Caſtile, both for life; and the pope had, on Fuly 7, three 
days before the king of England's vifit to the emperor at Gravelines, iſſued a bulle 


to that effect. The interview between theſe princes did not laſt above three days: 


and Charles, after paſſing ſome time in Flanders, proceeded to Aix la Chapelle; 
where he was crowned emperor, on Offober 23, with great ſolemnity, OO 


_ Hensy, upon his return home, exhibited in his court the like military ſhews, The duke of 


and exerciſes, by which he had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf abroad; he had always 


a ſtrong paſſion for ſuch exerciſes, and was perhaps the fonder of gratifying it at a 


Buckingham 
beheaded. 


time, when he could ſhew his retinue to the nation, in all the pomp and flnery of 


apparel and equipage, wherein they had appeared at the late interviews. The ex- 
ceſſive expences, which the nobility had been put to on thoſe occafions, produced 
abundance of complaints, particularly from Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
high . conſtable of England ; who was ſo highly incenſed againſt the cardinal of 
York, whom he conſidered as the author and promoter of the interviews, that he 
threw out bitter reflections upon him, and threatened him with the effects of his re- 
ſentment. Hence ſome writers, unfavourable to Volſey's memory, have thought fit 
to charge him with the odium of the profecution againſt the duke; though it doth 
not appear, that he did any thing in that affair, but what, as a chief miniſter and 
privy counſellor, he was obliged to do, for the ſafety of his prince, and the'publick 


good of his country: and the king ſhewed himſelf, throughout his reign, ſo ex- 


tremely jealous of every body, who had the leaſt pretenſions to the crown, and pro- 


ceeded againſt them with ſuch ſeverity and violence, that there is no need of any 


further ſearch into the motives of the proceſs againft the duke of Buckingham. He 


was a man of a violent temper, unmeaſurably haughty, and infinitely ambitious ; 


but wanted judgment, and was ſtrangely addicted to ſuperſtition : it was to theſe 
qualities he owed his ruin. Being lineally deſcended. from Anne, the eldeſt daughter 
of Thomas of Woodftock duke of Glouceſter, the youngeſt ſon of Edward RI, he 
raiſed his views to the throne: and, in confidence of the great credit, which his be- 


ing the firſt duke of the kingdom, the dignity of high conſtable, his numerous al- 


liances with the prime nobility, and his immenſe eſtate, gave him in the nation, 
— Ane ail 71. 725. — 
. | hoped 
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hoped upon any diſaſter's happening to Henry, or on any other favourable oppor- 


tunity, to be able to execute his deſign of uſurping the government. 
Tu x duke had entertained theſe hopes from the very beginning of the king's reign : 
and, after the creation of the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, had ſaid, on February 20, 


1514-5, to Ralph earl of Weſtmorland, Well! there are two dukes created, but, if 


any ill accident happens to the king, Buckingham ſhall be next in blood to ſuc - 


« ceed to the crown.” He was weak enough to believe the predictions of one 
Nicholas Hopkins, a Carthufian monk of the priory of Henton in Somerſetſhire, who 
pretended to foretell things to come by revelation from heaven: and he had ſent 
his confeſſor, John le Court, ſeveral times to him in different years, to learn what 
would be the event of the enterprize he meditated. He had himſelf made ſome 
journeys (the times whereof are ſpecified) to Henton, to confer with the monk; to 
whom, as well as to the convent, he had made conſiderable preſents, and promiſed 
ſtill greater benefactions: and had received, on all occafions, aſſurances from Hophins 
(who pretended revelation for them) * that he ſhould ſucceed in his deſign, that he 


e ſhould be king of England, and that Henry ſhould have no male iſſue.” The 


monk, at the ſame times, conſtantly recommended to him the currying favour with 
the people, as a neceſſary means for effecting his purpoſe: and, with this view, he. 
had, on October 20, A. D.1515, ſent Gilbert Parke, his chancellor, to London, 
to lay out 3001. in cloths of gold and filver, and velvet, which he diſtributed, in the 
January following, to the king's ſervants, the yeomen of the guard, and other per- 
ſons, who might be of ſervice to him on occaſion. He had continued this method 
for ſome years, before and after that here ſpecified, He had, in July, 1518, created 


a great many new officers on the honours, caſtles, and manors of his eſtate, to in- 


creaſe the number of his vaſſals: and he had been very earneſt in ſolliciting the 
king for leave, to retain his ſubjects in the counties of Hereford, Glouceſter, and 
Somerſet, and to convey armour into Wales; deſigning to employ it againſt Henry, 
and for uſurping the crown. He was, at that very time, flattered by Hopkins with 
hopes of his deſigns taking effect by the Chriſimas following, and he ſhould: then 
rule all England: but he told Gilbert, his chancellor, not long after, that “he was 
« conſcious to himſelf of being a grievous ſinner, and the want of Gop's favour 
« was the reaſon, why all, that he undertook againſt the king, had the worſe ſuc- 
« ceſs; and, the preſent juncture not being ſo favourable, as he wiſhed, for his pur- 
« poſe, he would wait for a time more convenient, which would ſoon happen, if 
* the nobility would open their minds to one another, and not be afraid, as ſome 
« were, of declaring their ſentiments.” The duke had a great confidence in his 
ſteward Charles Knevet : and, on November 4, 1519, at Eaſt Grenewich, after he 
had been reprimanded by the king, for retaining Sir W. Bulmer in his ſervice, he 
told him, that « if he found he ſhould have been ſent to the Tower, of which he 
had ſome apprehenſions, he ſhould have played the part, his father had intended 


to have acted upon Richard III, had he been admitted to his preſence at Saliſbury, 


« by thruſting a knife through his body, whilſt he made a ſhe of kneeling) be- 
« fore him:“ and then laying his hand on his dagger, declared, „he had been ſo 
« ill uſed, that he was reſolved to accompliſh his purpoſe. Afterwards, on May 10, 
1520, aſking Knevet, what the Lendoners ſaid of the king's journey abroad, and 
Knevet ſaying, they were apprehenſive of the French having ſome treacherous de- 
ſign againſt him, he diſcovered to him all, that (as above related) had paſſed be- 
tween him and Hopkins, the meſſages he had ſent, and the anſwers he had received, 
*« that neither Henry, nor his heir, ſhould proſper, and that himſelf (Buckingham ) 
« and his deſcendants, ſhould have the rule of England.” ' Knevet repreſented in 
vain, *© that Hopkins might be deceived by an illuſion of the devil, and honeſtly 
| 2 Stow, Lord Herbert. = 


at | adviſed 


iz) r N L d a —_ 
adviſed him not to meddle with ſuch mattets; but, the duke was too fond of H 


„zins predicti rel advice; al iving abſolute. credit, VII. 
4 predictions, to reliſn ſo good advice; and giving them abſolute, credit, 
YT that, if the king had miſcarried in his laſt illneſs; he would have chop: 4. D. 7620. 


ped off the heads of the: cardinal; Sir Thomas Lovel, and ſome others; and would 
rather die; than bear with he treatment he had ſuffered. He thought himſelf fo 
ſure of this point, that, out of nere vanity, he had; about four months after his dif- | 
courſe with Kue vet, told George Nevil lord Abergaveny, that & af the king died ; he 
« ſhould have the rule of the realm in ſpight of all oppoſition; thteatening him 
at the ſame time with a duel, if he divulged | the matter t = CTC 97 > 39 iche 

Tu ls long premeditated deſign accompanied with a prov f n of armes, and 
other meaſures for its execution, did not tranſpite, till the duke, à little before he 
attended the king to France; viſiting his eſtate in Rent, received from his. tenants ſo 
many complaints of his ſteward's exactions, and various methods of oppreſſion, 
that he turned Knevet out of his ſer vice. 4 Whether the deſire of revenge for this 
diſgrace, or the fear of being involved in the guilt and Puniſhment of a deſign 
(which he might eaſily foreſee would. be ſoon diſcovered; if the duke perſiſted in 
his imprudent meaſures) by eoncealing it, or any other motive, determined him to 
act the part of an accuſer, Knevet, after the court returned from the interviews; 
confeſſed the whole affair to cardinal Yolſey:', Hopkins, the monk; - Gilbert Parke 
the duke of Buckinghams chancellor; and Le Court his confeſſor, were thereupon 
taken up: and making a like confeſhon,, the duke was ſent for up to London, ar- 


reſted, by Sir H. Marney captain of the guard, and committed, on April 16, to the J. D. 1521. 


. 


Meſiminſter- ball, before the duke of Norfolk, made high ſteward of Engiand on 
the occaſion; the jury being the duke of Suffolk, the marqueſs of Dorſet, the earls 
of Devon, Oxford, Shrewſbury; Kent, Derby, Eſſex, and Moreeſter, with ſeven 
| barons: and was found guilty upon: the concurrent teſtimony of the four perſons 
above-mentioned. When ſentence was pronounced againſt him, he declared his 
reſolution £ never to ſue; to the king for life, : though he hinted withall, that a par- 
14 don, if the king ſhould grant it without any requeſt from him, would not be 
cc unaceptable and, on Friday, May 17, was beheaded on Tower-bill; The 
poſt of high conſtable of England, whieh had been for, ſeveral ages hereditary, in the 
family of the Bobuns earls of Hergfard, and their heirs, became extinct by his at- 
rainder: and hath, never ſinee been tevived. His eldeſt ſon Henry was, by an act of 
parliament in the year following, reſtored in blood, though not to his [father's ho- 
nours and lands, but ſome. of theſe were afterwwards granted to him: and Grorge lord 
Aergaveny, who had married the.duke's. youngeſt daughter Mary, was impriſoned 
for miſpriſion of treaſon, but ſoon reſtored. to favou. | 


wy 


Tower, where the others were alteady priſoners. He was tried, on May 133 inn 


N | b 14 ws 2001019 5 
Wurst Henry was thus providing for the ſecurity of his government, by the Dinerfons 


ruin of the firſt, and moſt potent nobleman. of his realm, the em 
ing to compoſe the diſſenſions among the German prinoes on aceount of religion, 
which endangered the peace of the empire. Luther; attacked by ſeveral adverſar ies, 
had, in the courſe of the controverſy, not only diſputed about indulgences, pur- 


ror- | about re 
peror: was labour. Pour ret 


gatory, and penancez,. but. queſtioned likewiſe the-papal authority, the worſhip of 


images, the obligation of , monaſtic vows,.and. the celibacy. of the clergy; his an- 
tagonifts,continually furniſhing oœaſions to advance ſome new propoſitions." This 

might have been prevented, had Les accepted Luther's. offer of writing no more, if 
his adverſaries were ſilent. The pope, adviſed by the confiſtory of cardinals; divines, 
and canoniſts, to whom he referred the matter, to proceed againſt him with ſeve- 
rity, had ſummoned him to Rome : and, Luther not appearing, he had eondemned in 
the grols X81, of his propoſitions, * as heretical, ſcandaloug, offenſive to pious ears, 


F. Paul's Hiftcof Council of Trent, Sleidan, 
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Hz NAVY « falſe, and contrary to the catholick doctr ines, without ſpecifying the particular 
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poſitions, to which each of theſe ' cenſures were to be reſpectively applied. 


4. D. 1527. Luther had appealed from his deciſion to a general council: and, as the pope, in 


, receive or protect him, ànd enjoiĩning 


conſequence of his ſentence, had ordered the books, out of which the propoſitions 
were taken; to be burnt, he got the papal bulle and the decretait to be hurnt by a 
decree of the univerſity of Wittenbers.. Leo reſolving to carry his point; with an 
high hand, by force and'obſtinacy, and to intimidate every body from daring to 
complain of abuſes, had granted new indulgences, which none were to reject under 
pain of excommunication : and Samſon, s Franciſcan frier, being ſent to preach 
them up in Switzerland, raiſed 120, ooo crowns by their diſtribution; He was, 


however, oppoſed at Zurich by Ulric Zuingle, a canon of that church, who 


preached and wrote not only againſt his proceedings, and the abuſes of indulgences, 
but againſt indulgences themſelves, and the papal authority. Luther, ſeeing his 
doctrines adopted by ſo eminent a divine, being ſeconded by Philip Melanhon, a 
man of great learning, piety, and moderation, and by other eminent ſcholars, en- 
couraged by Eraſmus, who aſſured him he had many very conſiderable favourers in 


the Low countries, and in England, and ſupported by the elector of Saxony, and 


other princes of the empire, grew more bold, compoſed new-works; and in every 
one of them, as he daily made freſh diſcoveries in the courſe of his ſtudies, attacked 


ſome papal or ſcholaſtic doctrine, which he had not thought of before. His writ- 
ings were ſo well received, that, had it not been for ſome differences, in particular 


points, between him and othet divines, who co- operated in the reformation,” but 
were not yet ſufficiently weaned from their ſcholaſtic nicetics and diſputes, their 
doctrines would have had more followers, and the reformation been more general. 
Tu pope, having declared Luther an heretick, if he did not retract his errors 
within a certain time, ſent a copy of his bulle to the emperor; with a requeſt; that, 
as a protector of the church, he would cauſe it to be executed throughout the em- 
pire, and in all his dominions. It was thought improper to condemn a man with- 
out. hearing him: and Charles, calling a diet to meet at Wormes in the beginning of 
January, cited Luther thither, to give an account of his doQrines; "Indians Rim 
alſo a ſafe · conduct for his coming, ſtay, and return. He appeared there on April 17, 
and for ſome days after; and owned his books: but refuſing to retract what he had 
written, unleſs firſt convinced of 'ſome error, either by clear reaſon or ſcripture, he 
was ſent away on the 26% of that month, and the emperor reſolved to proceed againſt 
him, as an heretick. He pablifhed accordingly in the diet, on May 8, an edict, 
'« declaring him ſo, in obedience to the gn, forbidding all perſons either to 
all princes and eſtates of the empire to ſeize, 
« proſecute, and puniſh him, and his adherents, by confiſcation of all their eftates, 


+... * and to born, deftroy, and ſuppreſs all his books.“ | Cardinal Molſey was charged 
by the pape wich the execution of his bulle in England : but all this ferving barely 
to puniſh, not to convince,” Lurber, a great number of writers, employed their pens 


and talents to refute his doctt ine. 
Tux moſt illuſtrious of theſe writers was, Henry king of England; who, be- 
ſides his great attachment to the ſee of Rome, and zeal for the received doctrines of 


the church; was incenſed againſt Luther, for the contempt he had expreſſed of the 
great ſchoolman Thomas Aquinas, whoſe works had been the favourite ſubject of his 


ſtudies; and he wrote 4 defence of the” ſeven” ſacraments, in oppoſition to that au- 
thor's treatiſe of The Babyloniſh Cuptivity. As Luthir was in that defence treated 


in too rough a manner, and with ſome bitter invectives, he uſed the ſame freedom 


in his anſwer to Henry; laying aſide all the reſpect due to the royal dignity of his 


antagoniſt, and breaking out into ſcurrilous language, unfit to be born by any 


dune, Mili, 742. 
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gentleman. After all, the kiog's | book was no ili perform nance: it was wriiten H F 7 F x 
with a judgment arid learning uncotamon in that age, and gained him a general — =, 
applauſe. He dedicated it to the pdpe, to whom his embaſſador, Dr. Fobn Clerk 4. D. 1524; 


| Finder, preſented it in full eonſiſtory. It was received with all imagin- 
this occaſion, wrote Heury a letter full of encomiums and acknowledgements * : and 
in a bulle; dated O#fober 1 1, and ſigned by himſelf, and twenty ſeven. cardinals, con- 
ferred. on him the title of Defender of | the Faith,” which hath been ever ſince af: 


ſamed, by the kipgs of Eng] 
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Wausr theſe diſputes about points of religion were carrying on with fo touch War between 


: ol EI th 
warmth, a war was ready to break out between the emperor and the king of France; 


P 
and the king 


in which the greateſt part of Europe was likely to be involved. They had been of France. 


lately rivals for the empire: and had; on both ſides, ſeveral other occaſions of quar- 
tel. Charles claimed the dutchy of Bourgogne, which, upon the death of Charles 
the Hardy had been ſeized by Lauis XI, and was ſtill detained by Francis; who, 
in his turn, inſiſted on the emperor's doing homage for Artoiſ and Flanders, counties 
held of the crown of France, This Charles; though obliged to it in juſtice, de- 
elined as unbecoming the imperial dignity : and would not perform the conditions 
of the treaty of Neyo, as obtruded upon him hy force, when he was a minor, and 
under a neceſſity of going to Shine, and could not otherwiſe ſecure. his patſage, 
He propoſed likewiſe to recover the dutchy of Milan out of the hands of the 
rench.; but it does not appear, that he had as yet taken any ſteps for that purpoſe. ; 
as Francis had with regard to his intended conqueſt of Naples, having made a leigus 
with the pope for effecting it by their joint forces? The kingdom was afterwards 
to be diyided between, them: Gaieta, with all the country lying between the river 
af FKarillan, and the ecęleſiaſtical ſtate, being yielded to Leo, and the reft was to be 


aſſigned to Henry, the ſecond ſon of Francis; and, till he came of age, was tq he 
governed by à cardinal legate reſiding. at Naples. It was probably. this league, 
which, rendering him ſecure on the fide of 1taly, animated Francis to ſeek occaſions 
Turxx had been a ſuit of law carried on, for ſomie yeats, between the lord of 
Aymeries and the prince of Chimey,; about a ſmall town in the Ardennes, called 
Hierge*: and, che peers of the dutchy of Bowillon having adjudged it to the latter, 
the former had appealed to the chancery of Brahany, of which dutcby (termed in 


ancient times the Lower Luraine] that of Boyzllon had been formetly a member, 
Robert de la Merck, ho was guardian of the prince of Cbimay s: children, looked 
upon this appeal, as an attack on the ſovereignty of his.dutchy : and, though the 
emperor aſſured him he would do juſtice in the cauſe, applied to Francis for pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance, which were readily granted. Three thouſand: foot and 500 
horſe were levied in France by the king's encouragement or connivance, though 
ſeemingly contrary to his expreſs orders: and with theſe troops, Rohert waſted part 


of Luxembourg, and heſieged Viretan ; having firſt ſent an betald to detlate war 


Wit the emperor, then at Mor mes, holding a diet of the empire, It was not rea= 


onable to think, that ſo inconſiderable a prince ſhould dare to take ſuch a ſtep, una 


leſs ſure of being ſupported by a greater power: and Charles, conſidering it as.a 
French artifice to begin a war, diſpatched envoys to the courts of France and Eng- 
land, to complain, of what had paſſed. Francis, diſowning Robert's enterprize, 
ordered; bim 40 dileaiſs his troops: and Henry +, being called upon to execute a late 


between the two crowns, and either to procure ſatisfaction to the injured party, or 
3 Rymer, xiii. 36. 2590. > Guicciatd: lib. xv. Adem du Bellay, lib. i. 1 Pet. Martyr, 
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Hen * to join in his quarrel, ſent an envoy to Francis, to tepreſent his deſire of preſerving 
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amity between him and Charles, and to offer his mediation in a new treaty to be 
made for reconciling all theit differences. Francis ſeemed at firſt to reliſh this pro- 


poſal: but, ſending Mont peſat to England, ſignified to Henrys that there was no way 


of ſettling a peace, but by obliging the emperor to obſerve the treaty of Noyon, and 
particularly to reſtore Navarre;' after which, other points would be eaſily adjuſted: 


but as to the new treaty with the emperor, he could not enter upon it, before he 


had conſulted the pope, with whom he had begun a negotiation for the advantage of 


Cbriſtendom. This negotiation was the league above-mentioned: for the Conqueſt 
of Naples? but, Francis appearing very ſlow in taking meaſures for the execution 


of that enterprize, not having kept his word for bringing the Venetian into the 


f 


league, and for contributing half the pay of the 6000 Suiſſes taken into Leo's 
ſervice, and his miniſters, in the Milaneſe, oppoſing the papal bulles, the pope ſoon 


after renounced his alliance; and made a league with the emperor, for driving the 
French out of Lombardie, for putting Francis Sforza in poſſeſſion of the dutchy 
of Milan, and for reuniting Parma and Piacenza to the other territories of the ſee 

Ir was not the onely point, in which Francis was diſappointed: the hopes of 


4 


great advantages to himſelf, which he had founded on the troubles of  Caftile,” 


proving abortive. Charles had left the affairs of that country in no little confufion, 


when he came to be crowned in Germany ; the Spaniard in generaFcomplained, of 


heavy and unuſual taxes, of the produce thereof being carried abroad to be ſpent 


in foreign parts, and of all affairs of ſtate being directed by Flemiſb miniſterz: and 
the cities of Caſtile had a more particular reaſon to reſent a late ordinance made b 


che emperor *,"inhibiting them from ſending any deputies to the Cortex, but "what 
were named by him; a grievance of the higheſt nature, as invading the moſt eſſential 


of their privileges, and calculated to prevent their complaining of any other | 


„ 


grievances, which they ſuffered from his rapacious miniſters. The populace. of 


Segovia and Zamara, incited by their biſhops, were the firſt that roſe in armes: and 


their example was followed by the commons of Madrid, Toledo, Burgos, Valſadilid, 
and other cities, who forming a league together, and the moſt virulent of their 
party governing in their aſſemblies, proceeded ſo far, as to offer the crown to Don 


Manuel King of Portugal. This wiſe. and great prince rejected the propoſal, re- | 


commending peace to them, and offering to intercede in their behalf: he furniſhed 


the royaliſts, at the ſame time, with artillery and amm unition, the commons having 
ſeized all that had been laid up in towns and citadels.  What* enabled the infur- 
gents to grow ſo formidable, was there being very few forces' in the kingdom, and 


the nobleſſe ſitting ſtill in their own houſes, as unconcerned ſpectators of an infur- 
tection, which, had they taken armes, they might have cafily: cruſhed in its be- 
FFF 


FR AN Is, thinking the opportunity fayourible' for the recovery of Navarre 
levied 6000 Gaſcons, in the name of Henry d Albret, the rightful king of that realm: 
and, joining with them a body of his regular troops, ſent them, under the command 


of Andrew de Foix lord of Eſparre, to reduce the country. Navarre was deſtitute 
of forces for its defence, cardinal Adrian, regent of Spaine, having lately ſent for 
them to ſerve againſt the rebellious commons: and, in the ſpace of little more 
than a fortnight, the French became, about the middle of May, maſters of the whole 
kingdom, except the fortreſs of Amaia. Not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, L'Eſparre 
attempted to penetrate into Caſtile: and, without taking care to ſecure the places he 


had taken in Navarre by garriſons, proviſions, and fortifications, advanced to be- 


ſiege Logrogno, The caſe was, by this time, much altered in Spaine: the nobility 
| | Ter 


_ Vin. Blaſt. lib. ii. c. 12. 1 
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tence to him at. Bruger; where he made uſe" of his powets to conclude a private 
= league between that prince and the king of England; who looking on Frrneis, as 
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"before Tournay; the latter was to withdraw his from the L. O0 Countries, a 
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had been perſaaded to take the field; aud, being reiaforced bythe regular troops fi x wu 

drawn from Navarre, had defeated the chief body of the cebels. The reſt were — 

diſpoſed to lay down their armes: and rhe antipathy, which they bore to che French, d. P. 1521. 

haſtened their” fabtnifion 3 the principal leaders, in hopes of atoning for their of- 

fence, marching with great zeal againſt the ancient” enemies of their nation. The : 

French, inferiour in aumber, retired haſtily towards Pampeluna; about a league 

from which place, in the plain of Squires, che Spaniards, on Tune 30, came up 

with them and routed their army; killing near 5600 common'ſoldiers, and taking 
Eparre, Pedro de Navarre, and moſt of the chief officers priſoners: Pamp 4 

lina; and all che fottrefſes in Navarre, except Fean de Pied de port, were reco- 

vered by the Spant ar dt in as little time, as they had been taken by the Freneb; 

which was, in foie" meaſure, owing to the offence given the Navarrois, by L 

Eſparre's erecting the atmes of Prance, inſtead of their own king's, in Pampeluna, 

and other places. "There were found, among this general's papers, ſome letters, 

(hewigg, that the protection, which Francis gave Henry de Albret, was only a pre- 

tende for beginning the war againſt the emperor, and that he approved his general's. 

deſign of entering Caftie, ordering him to penetrate as far as he could into the 

country; and afluring him of ſpeedy fuccours, s.. 


* 


Im the mean time the emperor had ſent an army, under Henry count of Naſſau, 
into the dutcby of BowHon; and, the whole country being reduced, except Sedan 
and Jamets, the duke was forced to ſue for a truce of fix weeks, which he ob- 
tained, not without difficulty. Francis was not as yet ready for a war: and thought 
proper, on Fwy i, to accept the king of England's motion for a new treaty with 
the emperor, under Henry's mediation, and in the preſence of his lieutenant, for 
accommodating their differences. Calais was appointed for the place of this treaty: 


and Wolſey came thither, on Auguſt 2, with the character of Henry's lieutenant, 


and with powers to conelude a peace with the king of France, or any other poten- 

tue. The imperial plenipotentjat ies inſiſted on the reſtitution of Bourgogne ; as 

the French did on that of Navarre, the homage for Artois and Flanders, the penſion 

of 100, ducats for Naples, and all that had been extorted from Charles at the 
treaty of Næyon. Both were fo Riff in their demands, that there ſoon appeared no . 
likelihood of an agreement; unleſs one or both parties would relax in ſome partie: 
culars. The French wrote to their court for ne inftrattions on that head: and 

the oardinal, undertaling to perſuade the emperor to comply, went under that pre- 


the aggreſſor in a war now deemed unavoidable, reſolved to eſpouſe Charles's qudt- 

I; The cardinal; returning in thirteen days to'Cala?s, found the plenipotentiaries 
in much the ſame diſpoſition as they had ſhewn before: he drew up, Dowever, a 
plan of accommodatfen, which was ſent to Churer and Francis fot their appro- 
bation, It obliged the former to tecall his troops but of the Milaneſt3, and ne 


= 


Pyrenees: and, if there aroſe any difference abbutthe places taketi'on either TH | 
it was left to the king of England's arbitration.” This pla wis In the, point of 
being accepted, hen advice came of 'PortarabIPs being taten by the admiral De 
Benivet; to whoſe advice Frantis paid ſo much Aeference, iis abfolutely to refuſe. 


| fotring itz nd, he emperr liſting as polity "upon Jt ee 2 20 
ferences broke up, About Offober i; without any effect. | 


nces broke up, about Vrfover T1, without any "Tour nay farrendered ſoon 
after to the emperor : and the French took Hef 


leur to the empervy-: and the French took Helft Bapbum, and Beben, 
ns mar being row begun, ad uc hopes of am accommodation left, Henry, Ban makes a 
on Nowmber24ſentered"into à Kagyes with"the'prp? and befor, © for attacking 8 
15 an 2 1 By. 72%. * Rimer, xiii. 748 —9. 55. Nin, du Bullay, lib. 1. 1 Lord Herbert r. 
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49 | neixt year in May; the pope, with a ſtrong army in e 5 
Vu. 4 eeccleſiaſti iſures in that prince's other territories ; Henry, with 10,000 horſe, 

<. eccleſiaſtical cenſures 1 P fide of Picardie; and the emperor, with the ſame 
% number, on the borders of Spaine; the Lou Countries, and all his other domi- 
, nions, declaring war at the ſame time, and breaking off all commerce; with the 
«.. French... Henry had liberty given him to raiſe forces in Germany: and, when 


& through the Channel. The emperor had leave to land at Dover or Sandwich: 
=” and was to be conducted. thence, to Falmouth, or ſome other convenient port, 
«. and to do the like to the king of England, when he ſhould. have occaſion to paſs 
« and proviſions proportionable, for infeſting the French by ſea: and to make no 
1 gi LIE bo joint conſent. If no peace was made with Francis before 


RYE 2 80 


t take the pope, and the family of Medicis, into their protection, againſt all powers 1 i 
« whatſoever, and to proſecute the enemies of the Rom 5 
„ eee ond Chord; 0 Henry's daughter Mary; the pope diſpenſin EY, 
« territories: and Charles was to marry Henry's daugt Y 531 Pop diſpenüng 1 
et with the former engagements of either party. This treaty was to be kept ſecret 
«, till publiſhed by common conſent. There had been a like article of ſecrecy in 
that before mentioned, which had been concluded between the pope and the emperor 
for driving the French out of Lombardie: and it was accordingly kept private for 
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Pope Lee dies, tories. _ The ne ys of this ſucceſs affected Leo with ſuch. tranſports of joy, that he 
nl i be dell oe «fever, which put an end to bi life 0 the 1 of December. He had, a tt 


ceeded by C 4; ae” » + Z ©K=<S . : «> | BY 9 
AO efore his deceaſe, granted to cardinal Yolſey,for life, the adminiſtration of the abbey _ 


in the papacy. Stuodts ot taylor pidabioyatio bomb wonotew £& 01 V9 eggs 2h 
A. D. 1522 „Tur cardinal was not without. hopes of being choſen. at this time to fill the 
T papal throne; and had actually, in different ſcrutinies ?, nine; twelve, and nineteen 


Ns league made, at, Bruger, which, he made no doubt, would be followed by a war 
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it · Enoland:; and the French making depredations on the Engh/b merchants, HII. 

with" England: and, the (French making depredations on/ the ir Hüces a Pen, ME 

Henry, gave orders for all. his, ſubjects, whether, reſident for their ſudies at 12778, . og 

or employed in trade;any where elſe, to retire, out of, France.) „„ 1 . 

Besipzs the other motives, which induced the king, of, England to make an alli- War between 

5 5 | | 11s 03% g REI * . L 2% 5 8 for ſaffer- ngla 

ance with the emperor, he had great reaſon to be offended with Fr Act, nter! France. 

ing, contrary to his promiſe; upon oath, the duke of Albam to return into Scotland; 

where he landed, ! on; O#ober 30, in the year foregoing. It was in yain, that 

Francis pretended, in excuſe of this breach of faith, that it had been done without 

his conſent or knowledge. This would not paſs, upon; Henry, who knew too well 

the duke's attachment to France, and dependance upon that crown, to think he 

durſt take ſuch a ſtep without its direction: and his conduct, after he arrived in 

Scotland, ſufficiently ſhewed the end of his coming. His firſt ſteps were, to ſend 


the earl of Angus as an exile into France, to ſue a divorce between him and the queen 
mother, to get Gauin Douglas piſhop of Dunteld cited to Rome, and to engage the 
three eſtates to renew the ancient, league offenſive and, defenſive between France 
and Scotland. This laſt was done by a ſolemn treaty, on December 28, 1521, at 
Esddenburgb; by which, in caſe of a war between, Francis and Henry, the Scots were 1 
d. ſend 6000 men to the afliſtance, of the former, and to invade England with all | 
W their power: and, if Scotland was attacked, Francis, was to aid them with 100,000 

= crowns, 1500 lancequenets, and 200 archers of ordennance; a marriage, for a fur. FR : 
WE ther aſſurance of both parties fulfilling the treaty, being ſtipulated between one of 8 1 
= Francis daughters, and the young king of Scotland. Whether Henry was appriſed | 

of this treaty's being concluded, or thought it only negotiating, he wrote, 3 on 

January 14, a letter to the eſtates of Scot land, requiring,them to remove the duke 

of Albany from the guardianſhip of James V, whoſe next heit he was declared, and 

to ſend him out of the kingdom: but the Scars, encouraged by their French alli- 

ance, rejected both his demands. Francis, unable to vindicate his conduct with re- 
gard to the duke of AMhany, put the king of England, by a letter on February 27, 

in mind of the treaty, of October 2, 1.518, between them, the late pape and the pre- 

ſent emperor ; obliging the contracting parties, upon notice of any of their terri- 

tories being invaded, to require the invader to deſiſt and make ſatisfaction for what 

he had done, and, in failure thereof, to declare war againſt him, and invade his 
== country +; requiring him to declare himmſelf accordingly an enemy to the emperor, 

= whoſe troops had taken Mouzon in Champagne, and joined with the late pope's in the 
RX invaſion of the Milangſe. This ſeems to have made Henry declare himſelf ſooner 
RE than he intended: and, as thoſe actions were later in time to Robert de ia Marci's 
committing hoſtilities in the county of :Luxembourg;:and' L' Eſpurre s ĩnvaſion of 
Navarre, he ſent, Clarenceux. king of armes, at che: latter end of March s, to the 

court of France, with a declaration, that he looked updn Fruncit as the breaker of 

the common peace, and muſt takę part with the emperor againſt him. Nothing 

but war was now expected; the embaſſadors, on hath Aides,” were recalled; the ef- 

fects of merchants were ſeized in bath countries and Henry fitted out a ſtrong fleet 

for making prizes of French ſhips, and: fon the ſeaurity of the Exxliꝶ commerce. | 
_  Sucn was the ſituation, of affairs, When Charles V landed at :Doverron: May 26; League be- 
being there received by cardinal Man withanutnerous train of Bobletnen, and, md l 
on the 28, by the king himſelf; ho, two days after conducted him to Canter 
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bury. From thence they proceeded to;Greehwich,?wihere the queen received her 


nephew: and Charles, paſling in great homp, om Fune ö, through Londbm to the 
lodgings prepared for, him at the Blar i Frieri, was there entertained ir ſome time 
with turnaments, banguets, maſques, and all kinds of magnificence. On the 19 of 
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_ VI. ppindfor: and both princes having taken the facrament together, ſwore to the ob- 
: FIT ſervance of a league now made between” them, agreeing in ſubſtance with that of 


41 


he had given the fame: powers in his n: and after à pail 


ticularly provided, -* that, as foon as the princeſs 


« verb de prefenti : and, within four months after, the 
ir Bilbao; if Charles ws in  Spaine, and to'Bruges, it he Thould de in the Low 
« Countries; the matriage being to be ſolemniſed in the face of the church, within 
« four days after her arrival. The pope wal te de fe licited fer Uſpenſatioh, as 
« ſoon as this league was pübliſhed. Mary's portion was fixed at 409,000 
« crowns, 10 be paid, one _meiety' within a week" after" the nartiage, the other 
« within « year following: but, in caſe the faceerded ta te crown, the whole was 
« to bg either remitted or refinded;\" TFche King had a fon, 650,000 GidWns more, 
«to be paid in three yeats, were to be added to her fortune. Her jointure was to 


Ld 
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de be aſſigned in lands to the amotint | of 50,00 crowns a year, in Spaine and the 


«« Low Countries © and both prinees were bound to the payment of 400,000 crowns 
ec reſpectively, if the marriage did not Xake” place, rough the fault of either. 
„They were de have the ſame friends and enemies, and in caſe of an invaſion, to 
n aſſiſt each other with all their power. If either recovered from France any 
« places belonging to the other, he was to reſtore them within a month after de- 


* mand: and to prevent all diſputes, each was, befote May, 1524, to declare his 
« pretenſions. Neither were to treat with Francis,” or any other prince, without 


« the knowledge and conſent of the other. The emperor was to recall all Germans 


- 


% out of the French ſervice, under pain of cunfiſcation of their eſtates, and being 


4 treated as rebels: and the duke of Lorraine to be actounted'an' enemy, if, after 


« an admonition, he ſuffered any to paſs through his cownitryto the king of France's 
e within three months, and the g/ fer defired to renbutes th French alliance, or, 
cc at leaſt, to be neuters. The other articles of this treaty have been already men- 


< aſſiſtance. The pope and Fenetians' were to be invited to enter into this league 


tioned in that- of Bruges, | The engerer fore at the fate time © to indemnify 
e Henry from all the ſums of money and penfions | due, br to che due, to him from 55 
« the king of France, upon former agrxetnents, and that ſhould, upon a declaration 


of war, be with-held by Frans,” Chas, being in want of money for his preſent 


occaſion, borrowed large ſums of Hemwry? and his fleet of 180 ſhips artiving at 


Southampton, he {et ſaif, on July 6, el Spuine. Ele was attended thither by the 
| e | allage of ten days landed. 
Tus earl had, during dhe em n Exglund, made à deſtent hear Cher- 


beurg in Normandie, and«ravaged the udpstert cbünrry; he had likewiſe taken, 


4 


<acked, and burnt Morlaix-in Breraguer and} upon His fetirn from Spgyhe; being ſent 
to oomand a body of forchs aſſttmibled at Cen, he ravaged the French frontiers 
from Andres to Hed in Artus ThivhKiowi'he ted; but che bad weather, 


and approach af winter, cauſiug a mortahtyambfng his &gops, obligect Hich, at the 
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© latter endet Oder, io rufe be Liegb'8f fit eile; ahth, Vhrting Bone 50 in his 
Way, he retumell with his forves tu ii. hilft he. 
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fide of Carliſſe; and, haying cauſed a great army to rendezyous near Edenburgh, H * 

r , 3 . . | 4 Py * 4 a | . ” 8 h it to ; . 

the borders of England. But, when he gave orders for their entering the Engliſh A. P. 1522. 


« 


territories; ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the nobility refuſed to do ſo; and the 
governor, ſeeing no remedy, made a ſhort truce with the lord Dacres, warden of 
the weſt marches, to colour his retreat. Diſmiſſing his army, he failed, on OZ. 25, 
for France, to get a body of foreign troops from Francis; by. whoſe help he pro- 
poſed to render the Scott more obſervant of his orders in the next years campaign. 

Noxx of the powers, engaged in this war, ſeem. to have been prepared for it: War in 7a, 
and this might be the reaſon, as well why the allies made no greater. efforts on the | 

ſide of Picardie, where the Engliſb, joined with the imperial forces under the count 
of Buren, did not exceed 18,000 men, as Why Francis had recourſe to the method, 
taken by his wiſe anceſtor, Charles V, for defence of his realm, by avoiding battel, 
and filling his frontier towns with ſtrong garriſons. He thus baffled the earl of 
Surrey: attempt of penetrating through Artois into France: and he had the fame 
ſucceſs. on the fide of the Pyrenees. The Spaniards could not invade Gęſcogne, 
without being firſt maſters of Fontarabie; they lay before it ſeveral months with a 
powerful army: and, when the place was reduced to extremity, it was relieved by 
the mareſchal De Chabannes. Francis, diſtreſſed for want of money, the effect of 
his pleaſures and negligence*, took extraordinary ways of raiſing it; not ſcrupling 
even to convert into coin, the ſilver ornaments of the tombs of his predeceſſors: 
yet all he could raiſe ſcarce ſerved fot a levy of 16, 00 Suiſſes, which ſome of the 
cantons, diſcontented at not being duely paid, made a difficulty of permitting. He 
obtained, however, 10, ooo men, which, marching to the aſſiſtance of Lautrec, en- 
abled him to recover Novara, Ladi, and ſome other places in the MzJaneſe, whilſt 
the papel army, during the vacancy of the ſee of Rome, and the abſence of the ner 
Pope, remained inactive. Lautrec, reinforced, by the mareſchal De Foix, with a 
body of freſh troops from France, took Vigevano: but, being repulſed in the attack 
of Pavie, and forced to raiſe the ſiege, took poſt at Monza, in order to cut off pro- 


= viſions from the town of Milan; the caſtle whereof Mill held out for the French, 


though on all ſides beleaguered ſo cloſely, that the relief of it was impracticable. 
Proſper Colonna, general of the league, lay with his army at Bicocca, between Monza 
and Milan, about a league from the latter, intrenched ſo ſtrongly, that to attack 
him ſeemed a deſperate enterprize: but the Suiſſes, not being paid, reſolved to quit 
the French army immediately, though, either to ſave their honour, or out of affection 
to Francis, they were willing to fight the enemy before they retired. This brought 
on an action, in which the French generals expected no ſucceſs, and the Venetian 
would not engage. The enemy's intrenchments were attacked, by the Suiſſes in 
one quarter, and by the French in another: but both were repulſed, with a terrible 
Daughter of their corps, and ſcarce any loſs to the imperialifts. Lautrec, having 
loſt 5000 men in this attack, retired the next day, April 28, beyond the Adda: and, 
the Sui ſſes quitting him the day following, he found himſelf deprived of half his 
army. The Venetian forces retiring likewiſe to their own territories, he marched 
off with them; having left a body of French troops to defend Lodi, and maintain 
a bridge over the Adda, which preſeryed a communication between that place and 
the Cremoneſe. Lodi being ſurpriſed by the marqueſs of Peſcaira, and the bridge 
forced, 3000 foot, and 300 men of armes, were taken priſoners, and Lautrec, having 
put a ſtrong garriſon into Cremona, went to France to apologiſe for his conduct, 
imputing all the diſaſters that had happened to the want of money. After his 
departure, the town of Cremona capitulated to ſurrender in three months, if not 
relieved before by a royal army, paſſing the Thefin, which was deemed. impoſlible 
: Buchanan. P. Daniel, Guizierdin. Amun, e 
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Hann v that month, being Corpus Chriſti day, be was inflalled knight of the garter at 


VIII. 


Windſor: and both princes, having taken the ſacrament together, ſwore to the ob- 


J. D. 1522. ſervance of a league now made between them, agreeing in ſubſtance with that of 


Bruges, It was in this more particularly provided, ““ that, as ſoon as the princeſs 


Mary was twelve years old, the emperor ſhould ſend à proxy to marry her per 


« verba de prefenti : and, within four months after, the princeſs was to be ſent be- 
1 yond ſea with an equipage ſuitable to her dignity, at her father's expence, to 
« Bilhao; if Charles was in Spaine, and to Bruges, if he ſhould be in the Low 
Countries; the matriage being to be ſolemniſed in the face of the church, within 
« four days after her arrival. The pope was to be ſollicited for a diſpenſation, as 


4 ſoon as this league was publiſhed. Mary's portion was fixed at 409,000 


« crowns, to be paid, one moiety within a week after the marriage, the other 
« within « year following: but, in caſe ſhe ſucceeded to the crown, the whole was 
« to be either remitted or refunded. If the king had a ſon, 600,000 crowns more, 
« to be paid in three years, were to be added to her fortune. Her Jointure was to 
u be affigned in lands to the amount of 50,000 crowns a year, in Sparne and the 
« Low Countries : and both prinees were bound to the payment of 400,000 crowns 
« reſpeQively; if the marriage did not take place, through the fault of either. 
They were to have the ſame friends and enemies, and in caſe of an invaſion, to 
« aſſiſt each other with all their power. If either recovered from France any 
« places belonging to the other, he was to reſtore them within a month after de- 
« mand: and to prevent all diſputes, each was, before May, 1524, to declare his 


« pretenſions. Neither were to treat with Francis, or any other prince, without 


« the knowledge and conſent of the other. The emperor was to recall all Germans 
e out of the French ſervice, under pain of confiſcation of their eſtates, and being 
.« treated as rebels: and the duke of Lorraine to be accounted an enemy, if, after 
« an admonition, he ſuffered any to paſs through his country to the king of France's 


« aſſiſtance. The pope and Venetihns wete to be invited to enter into this league 


« within three months, and the Sies defircd to renounce the French alliance, or, 

te at leaſt, to be neuters. The other articles of this treaty have been already men- 
tioned in that of Bruges, The emperor ſwore at the ſame time to indemnify 
« Henry from all the ſums of money and penfions due, or to he due, to him from 
« the king of France, upon former agreements, and that ſhould, upon a declaration 
4 of war, be with- held by Francis.” Charles being in want of money for his preſent 
occaſion, borrowed large ſums of Henry: and his fleet of 180 ſhips arriving at 
Sout bampron, he ſet ſail, on July 6, for Spuine. He was attended thither by the 
carl of Surrey, high admiral, and captain general of the Engliſb navy, to whom 
he had given the ſame powers in his ou: and after a paſſage of ten Yb landed. 


+ Tas earl had, during the emperor C. ſtay in England, madde a deſcent near Cher- 
 beurg in Normandie, and ravaged the #djacent” conntry ; he had likewiſe taken, 


and approach of winter, cauſiug a mottulity among his ttobps, obliged Him, at the 


facked, and burnt Morlaix in Breragnes#nd;'wpon bis return from Spaine, being ſent 
to command a body of forcds aſſembled at Call, he ravaged the French frontiers 
from Ardres to Heſdin in Artois.” This kaff town he töck; but the bad weather, 


utter end of Ocfaber, to taiſe the ſiegb of the caſtle; and, butning Boucbain in his 


Way, hereturned wich his forces to Cali. Whilſt be. 0 48 Erhple 


s dal. WW ployed in this expe- 
dition, George Talhur earl of 1Sbrewſbury Was fade the king s Reutenatit®, and com- 


mander in chief of all his foros in theiNorth towards Scb?12>2: fd all perſons, 
between! ſirtern and ſirty years of age; in Sfr Ihre, andthe counties north of 


Pert, were, by proclamation, ordered do tend him, in order to oppolt dh invaſion 
deſigned by the Scots in September. The duke of Albany propoſed to małee ĩt on the 
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fide of Carliſſe; and, having cauſed a great army to rendezyous near Edenburgh, H z RY 
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without acquainting any of the chieftains with its deſtination , marched with it to _ 


the borders of England. But, when he gave orders for their entering the Engliſh A. 


territories, ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the nobility refuſed to do ſo: and the 
governor, ſeeing no remedy, made a ſhort truce with the lord Dacres, warden of 
the weſt marches, to colour his retreat. Diſmiſſing his army, he failed, on OZ, 25, 
for France, to get a body of foreign troops from Francis; by whoſe help he pro- 
poſed to render the Scott more obſervant of his orders in the next year's campaign. 


D. 1522. 


Nox of the powers, engaged in this war, ſeem. to have been prepared for it: War in Itah. 


and this might be the reaſon, as well why the allies made no greater efforts on the 
ſide of Picardie, where the Engliſb, joined with the imperial forces under the count 
of Buren, did not exceed 18,000 men, as why Francis had recourſe to the method, 
taken by his wiſe anceſtor Charles V, for defence of his realm, by avoiding a battel, 
and filling his frontier towns with ſtrong garriſons. He thus baffled the earl of 
Surrey's attempt of penetrating through Artois into France: and he had the fame 
ſucceſs on the fide of the. Pyrenees,' The Spaniards could not invade Gaſcogne, 
without being firſt maſters of Fontarabie; they lay before it ſeveral months with a 

powerful army: and, when the place was reduced to extremity, it was relieved by 
the mareſchal De Chabannes. Francis, diſtreſſed for want of money, the effect of 


his pleaſures and negligence*, took extraordinary ways of raiſing it; not ſcrupling 


even to convert into coin, the filver ornaments of the tombs of his predeceſflors : 


yet all he could raiſe ſcarce ſerved for a levy of 16,000 Suiſſes, which ſome of the 
cantons, diſcontented at not being duely paid, made a difficulty of permitting. . He 
obtained, however, 10,000 men, which, marching to the aſſiſtance of Lautrec, en- 
abled him 3 to recover Novara, Ladi, and ſome other places in the Milaneſe, whilſt 


the papel army, during the vacancy of the ſee of Rome, and the abſence of the ner 


pope, remained inactive. Lautrec, reinforced, by the mareſchal De Foix, with a 
body of freſh troops from France, took Vigevano: but, being repulſed in the attack 
of Pavie, and forced to raiſe the ſiege, took poſt at Monza, in order to cut off pro- 
viſions from the town of Milan; the caſtle whereof ſtill held out for the French, 
though on all ſides beleaguered ſo cloſely, that the relief of it was impracticable. 
Proſper Colonna, general of the league, lay with his army at Bicoccu, between Monza 
and Milan, about a league from the latter, intrenched ſo ſtrongly, that to attack 
him ſeemed a deſperate enterprize: but the Suiſſes, not being paid, reſolved to quit 
the French army immediately, though, either to fave their honour, or out of affection 
to Francis, they were willing to fight the enemy before they retired. This brought 
on an action, in which the French generals expected no ſucceſs, and the Venetian 


ſlaughter of their corps, and ſcarce any loſs to the imperialiſts. Lautrec, having 
loſt 5000 men in this attack, retired the next day, April 28, beyond the Adda: and, 
the Suiſſes quitting him the day following, he found himſelf deprived of half his 
army. The Venetian forces retiring likewiſe to their own territories, he marched 
off with them; having left a body of French troops to defend Lodi, and maintain 


the Cremoneſe. Lodi being ſurpriſed by the marqueſs of Peſcaira, and the bridge 
forced, 3000 foot, and 300 men of armes, were taken priſoners, and Lautrec, having 
put a ſtrong garriſon into Cremona, went to France to apologiſe for his conduct, 
| Imputing all the diſaſters that had happened to the want of money. After his 
departure, the town of Cremona capitulated to ſurrender in three months, if not 
relieved before by a royal army, paſſing the Thefin, which was deemed impoſſible 
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would not engage. The enemy's intrenchments were attacked, by the Suiſſes in 
one quarter, and by the French in another: but both were repulſed, with a terrible 


a bridge over the Adda, which preſerved a communication between that place and 
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HA v in that ſpace of time: and Proſper Colonna marching on the fide of 'Genoa, this 
3 city was taken by ſurpriſe; the citadel ſurrendering ſoon after for want of proviſions”, 
7 D. 1523. The caſtle of Milan had the ſame fate: and Francis Sforza being put in poſſeſſion 

of the dutchy, nothing was left to the French i in the "Milne bur the caſtle of 
Cremona. 

THz town of this name being in the lands of we imperialiſts, ths territories of 
Breſcia and Bergamo lay expoſed to their excurſions. © This much affected the 
Venetians, who were, at this time, ſtrongly ſollicited by the Imperial and Engliſh 

£ embaſſadors to quit their alliance with Francis; which, as they conceived, obliged 
them only to aſſiſt him, in the defence of the Milaneſe, and not in reconquering it, 
if taken from him by an enemy. The ſenate was for a good while irreſolute wide 
party to take: but finding, by advice from their embaſſador at Paris, that Francis, 
through his want of money, the diſturbances. in his court, and the neceſſity of de- 
fending his frontiers againſt the attempts of the Spaniards the Engliſb, and the 
Flemings, was not in a condition of ſending an army into Tah), they agreed, on 
June 28, to a league with the emperor, Ferdinand archduke of Auſtria, and Sforza 
duke of Milan. The articles thereof obliged them © to furniſh 600 men of armes, 
« with as many light horſe, and 6000 foot, for the defence as well of the Milaneſe, 
as of the kingdom of Naples, againſt all powers whatever, except the Turks: 
„ and the emperor was to aſſiſt them with the ſame force, if any of their territories 
s ſhould be invaded.” The pope, at the requeſt of the contracting powers, entered 
into this league: -and this example v was followed " the ee of Florence, 
| Genoa, Lucca, and Sienna. 

Defection of THE diſturbances in the court of FIRED en e ed aroſe from the unjuſt A 
the confabi© treatment of Charles duke of Bourbon, a prince of the royal blood, and conſtable of 1 
the emperor. the kingdom. He was a man of an extraordinary genius, fine talents, and great "SY 
qualities, ſuperior in the art of war. to moſt generals of the age, univerſally beloved, 
eſteemed, and admired. The bravery and conduct he had ſhewn, and the great 
actions he had done, in the battel af Marignan, recommended him ſo much to 
Francis, that, when he returned to France, he left him governor of the Milaneſe, 
with a body of 10,000 men, to defend a country newly conquered. The wiſdom 
of his government gained kim a great reputation, and endeared him to the people; 
and, when the emperor Maximilian, with a mighty army, marched up to the gates 
of Milan, Charles took his meaſures ſo well, that he defeated all his attempts, and 
forced him to an inglorious flight, rather than retreat, back into Germany. He had 
| ſcarce done this important ſervice, when Louiſe de Savoie, who, out of her mortal 
averſion to the late Anne of Bretagne, wife of Louis XII, hated all the princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon, purely becaufe that queen favoured them, got her ſon Francis, 
over whom ſhe had too great an aſcendant, to recall him to court; and give the go- 
vernment of the Milaneſe to Lautrec. This general's haughty temper, imperious 
carriage, avarice, rapaciouſneſs, and cruelty, cauſing a general diſcontent, and this 
diſcontent raiſing his ſuſpicions, ſuch a continued ſeries of impriſonments, con- 
fiſcations of eſtates, and baniſhments enſued, that the exiles, who took refuge in the 
neighbouring ſtates, were numerous enough to be a rincipal means of the late revo- 
lution, in which the French were ſo eaſily expelled, and Francis Sforza put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan. The conſtable had borrowed vaſt ſums on his own 
credit, and laid them out to keep the troops, which were not paid, from mutinying: 
inſtead of being paid theſe EXPENCES, his penſions were retrenched, under the pre- 
tence of an exhauſted exchequer. His great merit, reputation, popularity, and in- 
tereſt with the loldiery, nobility, apd people, were the occafion of his diſgrace, be- 
ing repreſented i In ſuch a light to Francis, as to raiſe his Jealouſy, which was not a 


' Pet. Martyr, Ep. 781 L. bid. 782. Bellar. lib. xvii, FIT 


little 
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nittle inceaſed by the magnificent, entertainment, that Charles, on occafion of bis Hz wav 
ſon's chriſtening, to whom the king ſtood god-father, gave him, in Jah, 1517, for 2 
4 fortnight together, at Moulins. Charles bore all this ill uſage with great temper: 4. D. 1523. 
nor did he fly out, even when he received an affroht too groſs for any man of ſpirit, 
though of much leſs dignity, to digeſt, When he was, in A. D. 1521, with the 


.:. amgurh, which hu kelog þ the en 
ſtable of France from time immemorial, and he had himſelf exerciſed with ſo much 
CCC 
army, was given to the duke of Alenſon, On bis return from Flanders, be retired 
to bis eſtate in the Bourbonnois, till the death of his wife gave occaſion to new per- 
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married 
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another inſtrument, that, if the male line came to be extinct, the dutchy of Bourbon 
and the county of Clerinont ſhould be united to the crown of France. This mar- 
riage produced two ſons, Charles duke of Bourbon and Auvergne, count of Cler- 
mont and Forez, and Louis count of Moni penſier. Charles had four ſons, the two 
youngeſt whereof became eccleſiaſticks; the eldeſt, Fohn II duke of Bourbon, dyed 
without iſſue; and the ſecond, named Peter lord of Beaujeu, ſucceeded him in that 
dutchy. Peter, by his wife Anne, daughter of Louis XI, who governed France in 
the reign of Charles VIII, had no children, beſides a daughter named Suſanne; who 
being, by the cuſtom and ſettlements of the family, excluded from the ſucceſſion 
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the eſtate evolved to the male heir of the branch of Mont penſier, i. . to the con- 
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Hsu tinction ought to be underſtood of the eldeſt direct line of males, excluſive of the 


VIII. 


collateral. Louiſe herſelf advanced a claim to the reſt of the ſucceſſion, in which 


J D:1525, the crown had not been ſubſtituted; and, in oppoſition to the immemorial cuſtom 


and the ſettlements of the family, claimed this part of the eſtate, on pretence that 
ſhe was nearer related in blood, than Charles, to Suſanna, being by the mother's 
fide her couſin- german. The cauſe came before the parlement of Paris on 
February 12, this year: and, after fix months ſpent in pleadings and debates, Louiſe 
had influence enough on the court to get a ſequeſtration of all the lands in queſtion, 
Notwithſtanding of the injuſtice of this decree, and the clamours of the world on 
the occaſion, it was what the conſtable might well enough expect from the power 


and malice of his adverſary: it ſtripped him at once of the enjoyment of all his 


eſtate, and gave him too much reaſon to apprehend, it would be ſoon taken away, 
to his own ruin, and that of his family. - ; 

T xx indignities put upon this great man, and the extremities to which he was 
puſhed, too intolerable for human nature to bear, were known to all Europe. The 
emperor and the king of England imagining, that they might diſtreſs France by 
gaining him over to their intereſt, Henry, on May 17, empowered Dr, Sampſon. 
and Sir Richard Fernegan, to treat with the imperial miniſters, and the conſtable, 
or his agents, for that purpoſe. The firſt overture was made by Adrian de Croy 
count of Roeux in the Low Countries; and Beaurain, the emperor's chamberlain, 
was ſent in diſguiſe to Montbriſon, in Forex, with ſuch advantageous propoſals, that 


the conſtable could not well refuſe them, had he been leſs preſſed to retire out of 


France, than he was by the ſequeſtration of his eſtate, and Lowiſe's being appointed 
regent, upon her ſon's deſign of marching with an army into Ttaly, The pro- 
poſals were, that the conſtable ſhould marry Leonora, the emperor's ſiſter, relict 
te of the late king of Portugal, and have with her a fortune of 200,000 crowns; 
« that the emperor would by his will declare her heireſs of all his dominions, in 
te caſe himſelf and his brother Ferdinand (whom he would engage to confirm the 
« treaty) ſhould die without children,” Theſe propoſals being accepted, Beaurain 
ſhewed the conſtable the league, as yet ſecret, obliging the emperor (as ſoon as Francis 
was in Italy) to invade France on the ſide of the Pyrenees, and Henry on that of 


Picardie, with the numerous forces therein ſpecified: and, making the offer of be- 
ing comprehended in it, aſſured him, that Provence, with the title of king, ſhould 


be affigned for his ſhare of the conqueſts of the contracting parties. The conſtable 
hereupon undertook to raiſe 300 men of armes, and 5000 foot upon his own lands, 
and to keep them ready to march, within ten days after the emperor, or the king of 
England, had befieged any place in the kingdom, and the counts of Furſtemberg had 


entered Bourgogne with 12,000 Germans, Theſe troops were to paſs by Chaumont 


in Baſſigny, and advance to join him in the Bourbonnois, that the war might be car- 


ried on in the heart of the kingdom, This treaty was only verbal; nothing relat- 


ing to it being committed to writing, but the letters of credence, Francis how- 
ever, getting ſome intimation from Matignon and D' Argouges, two gentlemen of 
the conſtable's houſhold, that there was a treaty carrying on, though they did not 
know the particulars, mentioned it to the conſtable, as he paſſed by Moulins, in his 
way towards Italy. Charles, who acted the fick man, owned “ that he had been 
te ſollicited by the count of Roeux in the emperor's name, but had rejected his offers: 
« and would have ſooner acquainted him there with, if he durſt have truſted ſuch 
« an affair to a letter; having only deferred it, becauſe he knew the king was to 

paſs by NMoulins, and he ſhould then have an opportunity of talking freely with 
e him on the ſubject. This ſeeming confeſſion was followed by aſſurances of 


his fidelity, of attending the king in his 1talzar expedition, and of overtaking him 


Fymer, xiii, 794. 
at 


„ at Lyon, ſince his phyſician told him, he might be able in a few days to bear a HE NA 
0 litter: and Francis, fatisfied with this anſwer, proceeded on his journey, The . 
conſtable ſet out a few days after, with M. de Warti, who had been left to obſerve 4, P. 1523 
his conduct: but, coming to La Paliſſe, ſent that gentleman before to the king, to | 
_ acquaint him he was coming on towards him; and then, diſguiſing himſelf, made 
the beſt of his way, through the midſt of innumerable dangers and adventures, to 
Savoie, and from thence through Germany to Trente ; where, after a journey of fix 
weeks, he at laſt arrived. From thence proceeding by Mantua and Piacenza to 
Genoa, he waited there to receive orders from the emperor, who leaving it to his 
option, either to come on to Spazne, or to remain in the Milaneſe, with the character 
of his lieutenant general in ahh, he choſe the latter party, and joined the imperial 
army at Binaſca, three leagues from Milan. | Ta 
Tus conſtable's flight defeated the enterprize of the counts of Furſſemberg; 
who, depending on the men of armes he had promiſed, entered the Franche-Comte 
with a body of foot: and inveſted Chaumont in Baſſigny: but, the count of Guiſe, 
with a party of Gens d'armes, cutting off their proviſions, they were forced by fa- 
mine to retire into their own country. Francis, as ſoon as he heard of the con- 
ſtable's eſcape, had ſeized all the fortreſſes in his demeſnes, and taken all imaginable 
precautions to guard againſt the deſigns, which he apprehended from the ſtrong 
party of his friends and adherents: but, ſtill thinking his preſence in the kingdom 
neceſſary to prevent any diſturbances within it, he laid aſide the thoughts of going 
to Italy, and ſent admiral De Bonivet on that expedition. He had nothing ſo 
much at heart as the conqueſt of Milan: and had provided for it a brave army of 
6000 French foot, 6000 lanſquenets, 15,000. Suiſſes, and 1500 men of armes, moſt 
of which forces had already arrived in Piedmont. Bonivet, putting himſelf at their 
head, and entering the Milaneſe, took Novara and Vigevano; and, forcing a paſſage 
over the Theſin, made himſelf maſter of Lodi, and relieved the caſtle, though he 
was obliged to raiſe the fiege of the town, of Cremona. The death of pope Adrian, 
on September 14, and the vacancy of the ſee. of Rome, which laſted till Nov. 19, 
when the cardinal De Medicis was choſen, and aſſumed the name of. Clemont VII, 
was favourable to him in theſe enterprizes; the forces of the pope not caring to act 
during that interval. It had been conſtantly obſerved, that the fate of Milan de- 
cided that of the country: this made the admiral attempt to block up the city; 
propoſing to reduce it by famine. But finding, after ſome time, that his own army 
could not ſubſiſt, in the poſts he had ſeized, for want of proviſions, he retired beyond 
the Theſin into the Novareſe : and, putting a good part of h 
quarters, encamped with the reſt at Biagraſſa. . 
Tu war languiſhed in other parts, chiefly for want of money; the confederates Money raiſed 


not being able to ſend any conſiderable army well provided into the field, till near oy logur, a8 


| g granted by 
the end of ſummer. The king of England had, the year before , cauſed a general Parliament, 


Inquiſition to be be made into the ſtate of his kingdom, the number and names of 
perſons above ſixteen years old, the value of ecclefiaſtical benefices, and that of the 
real and perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects. Delighted to find them ſo rich, as the re- 
turns of his commiſſioners repreſented them, he iſſued privy ſeals to borrow money 
of the moſt wealthy; and demanded: likewiſe, in the way of a loan, a fourth part of 
the ſpiritualty, and a tenth of the temporalty, according to the true value of their 
eſtates. Theſe were extraordinary ways of raiſing money for the expence of his 
wars: but, in the beginning of this year, he had recourſe to the regular methad of 
procuring ſupplies; ſummoning a parliament to meet, on April 15, at the Black 
Friers in London, Molſey had the management of the affair: and it was thought 
proper to begin with the clergy; whoſe example might raiſe an emulation in the 
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Henry laity, and draw them into the grant of a large ſupply. Tt met, however, with 
VI ſome oppoſition in the convocation: but ſuch meaſures were taken, that the clergy 
J. D. 1523. at laſt complied, and gave a moiety of their ſpiritual revenues for one year, to be paid 
in the five years following. This did not remove the difficulties, which obſtructed 

the obtaining of a like grant from parliament. The cardinal, attended by ſeveral 

of the nobility, ſpiritual and temporal, came, on April 29, to the houſe of com- 

mons: and, having employed his eloquence in ſetting forth, the king of France's 

breach of treaties, and failure in the payment of his tribute and annuity for the ran- 

ſome of Tournay, the danger of an invaſion from Scotland, and the neceſſity of 
having a mighty army in the field, demanded a ſupply of 800, ooo l. for the 

ſervice; ſuch was the ſum, at which the fifth part of every man's goods and rents 

(or 45. in the pound) was eſtimated, according to the late valuation of real and per- 

ſonal eſtates, It was objected to this demand, that the king had lately, by way of 

loan, received 25. in the pound (or according to the late valuation, 400,000/7.) and 

P it was impracticable to raiſe 800,000 J. more, without ſtripping the nation of all its 
ſpecie. Anſwers were made to this objection: and Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, 


with other conſiderable members, ſupporting the motion for a tax of 45. in the 


pound, the houſe thought fit, after a long debate, to grant one of 25. in the pound 
on all that had eſtates of 20/, a year and upwards, of one ſhilling on all from 20 /. 
a year downward to 405. and, on all under this laſt ſum, a groat an head for every 


perſon ſixteen years old, to be paid in two years. This ſupply, not amounting to 


above half of what was aſked, and far unequal to the king's neceſſary charges, 
much troubled the cardinal; and, coming to the houſe of commons, he defired to 
reaſon with thoſe who oppoſed his demand. His deſire was rejected: and he went 
away, upon being told, © that it was a rule of the houſe to hear on a ſubject, but 
e not to reaſon about it, unleſs among themſelves.” There were, however, ſome 
amendments made afterwards to the bill, by obliging all that had 50 J. a year, to 
pay 3 5. in three years; by continuing this tax to the fourth year, and by extending 
it to every body worth 5 J. in goods: but this was all that could be obtained. 
There paſſed, in this ſeſſion, an act for the attainder of the late duke of Buckingham, 
another for reſtoring his ſon Henry lord Stafford; and a third, for veſting in the 
"Fare, all attainders of high treaſon, and to reſtore the heirs. It was for encouraging 
gentlemen to engage in the king's ſervice, that an act paſſed, empowering all that 
ſerved him in war, to charge or alienate their eſtates for the performance of their 


wills, without any fine for alienation, and providing in behalf of ſuch as died in the 


_ -- ſervice, that their feoffees, or executars, ſhould have the wardſhips of their heirs and 
eſtates. This parliament was, on May 21, removed to Weſtminſter : and did not 
break up till the 14" of Auguft. | n 
Wurst the king, enabled by theſe ſupplies, made preparations for a foreign 
war, he was deſirous, before he began it, to ſecure England by a truce with the 
eſtates of Scotland, againſt the danger of an invaſion from that country. This he 
imagined might be done, by making them feel ſomething of the inconveniences 
of a war: and the earl of Surrey, being made his lieutenant in the north, took Jed- 
. burgh, and waſted the neighbourhood by frequent incurſions, The duke of 4/bany's 
_ abſence was favourable to his deſign: and Sir V. Fitz Williams lay with a fleet off 
the coaſt of Bretagne, till the middle of Augyft *, to intercept his return to Scot- 
land. The duke, with a view of forcing the Scots into his meaſures, had ob- 


tained from the king of France a body of forces, though not half the number he 


demanded ; and found means to ſend 500. of them to Edenburgh. The reſt, con- 
ſiſting of 3000 foot, and 100 Gens d'armes, he ſent to a diſtance from the coaſt; 
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g, during his life, full power to reverſe and annull, by letters patent, at his plea- 
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and, diſperſing his ſhips into different ports, there appeared no manner of prepa- H 1. * 


rations, to ſhew he retained. the deſign of carrying on his expedition this year. This 


probably was the reaſon why * the Engliſh fleet remained in the Downs, after a ſtorm, 4. P. 1523 


and want of victuals, had neceſſitated its return thither : and Albany, getting his 
ſhips together with all poſſible diſpatch, embarked his troops, and, paſſing through 
the weſtern ſeas, landed, en September 24, in the iſle of Arran. No time being loſt 
in raiſing an army, he advanced with it to the bridge of Melroſſe: but there the 
Scots refuſed to enter upon the Engliſb ground, as they had done the year before. 
Jo try them in another place, he removed to Cold/tream on the Twede; and, ſend- 
ing his French forces, with a few. Scots, croſs the; river, made an attempt on the 
caſtle of Wert. This not ſucceeding, and the ear! of Surrey being arrived with a 
ſtrong army in the neighbourhood, Albany retired towards Edenburgh; and diſ- 
miſſed his forces. He did not now find the eſtates of the realm ſo cbſequious to 
| him, as they uſed to be: and, though ſuch, as had penſions from France, ſtood by 
him, there was a ſtrong party (the queen mother at their head) formed againſt him ; 
who condemned his meaſures, as taken only by directions from the king of - France, 
without any regard to the good of the Scoteh nation, and calculated to embark 
them in an unequal war with England. James V was now in the thirteenth year of 
his age: and many of the nobility thought it was high time, he ſhould be taken 
out of wardſhip, and uſed to the affairs of government. This was the general 
ſenſe of the nation: and the duke of Albany, ſeeing it difficult to ſtem the tide, and 
impracticable to carry his point in favour of France, deſired leave to return thi- 
ther. He was taken at his word: and, going over in the following ſpring, his poſt 
of governor was aboliſhed ; and the queen, in her ſon's name, reſuming the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, had, jointly with eight lords, the cuſtody of his perſon. ' A 
negotiation being ſet on foot with England, a truce was concluded ſoon after*: and 
this followed by a treaty for a perpetual peace, and a marriage of the young king 
with the princeſs Mary, Henry's only child, as yet the heir of his dominions. 


Tux king of England was ſo flow in his preparations to invade Picardie, that Invaſion of + 
the duke of Suffolk did not fail, till Auguſt 24, to Calais, with the forces under his © 1 


command, conſiſting of 600 demilances, 200 archers on horſeback, 3000 on foot, 
5000 billmen, and 2600 pioneers. This ſlowneſs was perhaps owing to the want 
of ready money; the ſupplies lately granted not being raiſed in that plenty, and with 
that diſpatch, which was expected: and as Henry propoſed to ſend a reinforcement 
of 6000 men to his army in France, he took, in October, a ſtep, which may be 
thought arbitrary, as well as extraordinary; requiring all perſons worth 40 J. to pay 

at once the whole fubfidy, charged upon them by the late grant in pr cliament, 
which had allowed them four years for the payment, The duke, jn.reafing his 
forces by a dravght of 1700 men out of the garriſons in and about Calais, marched 
to Cordres, between Terouenne and St. Omer: and was there, at the latter end of 
September, joined by 3000 foot, and 500 horſe, of different nations in the imperial 
ſervice, Boulogne, which Henry defired much to have in his power, being judged, 
by the imperialifts, an impractieable enterprize, it was reſolved, in a council of war, 
to coaſt along the Somme; and draw the French to a battel: but theſe, not caring to 
run ſuch an hazard 3, propoſed only to haraſs the enemy by flying corps, and de- 
pended on the ſtrength of their frontier garriſons, and the late ſeaſon of the year, to 
prevent the Engliſh taking winter quarters in their country, The duke of Syfo/k, 
coming before Bray, a town on the Somme, garriſoned with 1600 men, took it, on 
October 20, by aſſault: and, paſſing the river, made himſelf maſter of Montdidier, 
Roye, and other inconfiderable places. He this continued to advance, till he came 
to the Oy/e, within eleven leagues of Paris; which put this city in the utmoſt con- 
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ſternation. The duke of YVendoſme, coming up with a body of troops, reaſſured the 
inhabitants: and filled the Engliſb in their turn with apprehenſions, leſt their pro- 
viſions ſhould be cut off, and they be incloſed between his army, and that which 
Tremouille might eaſily form, by joining his flying camps together, and making 
draughts out of the garriſons of Picardie. The Engliſh were maſters of no ſtrong 
and large towns to maintain themſelves in during the winter, which now .came on 
apace, abundance of ſoldiers dying by the extremity of the cold: and Suffolk, 
having no other party to take, retired with his forces to Calais; the places he had | 
taken being ſoon recovered by the French after his departure. 5 

Tur emperor was not more ſucceſsful in the attempt he made, at the ſame time, 
upon Gaſcogne ; though he had come * himſelf into Navarre, and made extraor- 
dinary preparations for the enterprize. His troops, making a feint of beſieging 
Fontarabie, paſſed the mountains on a ſudden: and, on September 17, inveſted 


| Bayone, which had but a ſmall garriſon for its defence. Lautrec, governor of the 


province, ſuſpecting his deſign, had juſt time enough to throw himſelf into the 
place: and gave ſuch fpirit to the inhabitants, that they bravely repulſed the 
Spaniards in all the aſſaults, which, for four days together, they made by ſea and 


land in various quarters of the city. The wind turning afterwards, and hindering 


the Spaniſh ſhips from approaching the walls, the Spaniards began to deſpair of 
ſucceſs: and, having waſted the adjacent country, retired back into Navarre. 
Bur the beginning of the year following made the emperor ſufficient amends, 
for this miſcarriage. He reſolved, contrary to the advice of his wiſeſt counſellors a, 
to attempt, in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, the recovery of Fontarabie, a place ſup- 
plied with a ſtrong garriſon, plenty of ammunition and proviſions, and all manner 
of neceſſaries for a vigorous reſiſtance, His troops, under the command of the 
conſtable of Caſtile, having entered Bearn in Fanuary, and taken Mauleon, St, 
Palais, and Sauveterre, turned on the left, to make themſelves maſters of the French 
fide of the river Andaye, in order to cut off all communication between Bayone and 
Fontarabie. This laſt place being inveſted, and the artillery brought over the moun- 
tains of Biſcaze, with infinite difficulty, to the camp of the Spaniards, their bat- 


teries began to play on February 1: and, on the 27 of that month, Frauget the 


governor capitulated for a ſurrender; for which he was ſoon after condemned, b 
a council of war, to be degraded of his zoblefſe, The Spaniſh army had ſuffered 
ſo much by the ſeverity of this ſiege, that it was not fit for any further operations, 
or able tor ſometime to penetrate into Ga/cogne. EF | 

The emperor was not leſs fortunate in Iraq; where the confederate generals, 
having taken Marignan 3, reſolved to drive admiral De Boni vet from his ſtrong poſt 
of Biagraſſa, before he received the reinforcements he expected. Judging it im- 
practicable to force him in his camp, they paſſed the Theſin on March 2; and taking 
Garlaſco by ſtorm, entered the Lomeline, from whence he drew the chief ſub- 


ſiſtence for his army. This obliged him to remove from Biagraſſa to Vigevano, 
leaving only 1000 men to defend the firſt of theſe places, which was ſoon after taken 


Jobn de Medicis. He was now much ſtraitened for provifions, and thrice of- 


fered battel to the confederates: but they {till declined it, judging of the greatneſs of 


his diſtreſs, by the eagerneſs he expreſſed for fighting, and thinking themſelves ſure 


of their point, without running ſuch an hazard. The taking of Sartirana by 
ſtorm, and of Vercelli by ſurpriſe, cut off all his communication with Pied mont; 


and ſhut him up in the Novareſe. His army was much leſſened by diſeaſes and 
loſſes in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes; his cavalry in a manner diſmounted: and he had no 


reſource, except in 6000 Suiſſes (Who were come as far Tvrea, but durſt advance no 
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further, for want of 400 Gens armes, which had been promiſed to eſcorte them) H 


by will, conveyed all his pretenſions to that county. 


Of ENGLAND. 


and in 6000, Griſons, which were to enter the country on the fide of Bergamo, 


and, joining with prince Frederic of Bozzolo at Lodi, were to make a diverſion 6D: 
about Milan. John de Medicis, being ſent againſt the latter of theſe corps, =. 


4000 foot, and 300 horſe, haraſſed the Gri/ons ſo with his cavalry; that they were 


forced to return back into their own country. The Suiſſes were now but fix 


leagues from the Sęſſia; where Bonivet having appointed to join them, marched 
from the neighbourhood of Novara, to Romagnand on the banks of that river ; 
and, the Suiſſes arriving on the other fide of it the next morning; their junction 


ſeemed infallible. But the French general was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to receive from 
| theſe auxiliaries, on whom all his hopes were founded, a meſſage ; in which, com- 


plaining of the breach of faith, on the part of France, in balking them of the 


eſcorte of Gens d'armes, they ſent him word, that they were not come to join him, 


but only to bring off the remains of their countrymen in his army; moſt whereof 
had periſhed by ſickneſs and fatigues. The Suiſſes, in the French atmy; no ſooner 
knew the deſign of their countrymen, than they diſbanded: and tan in erouds to 


find out fords for paſſing the river. Bonivet had no party left, but to paſs the 


Seſſia at a bridge he had built, and retire with the forces he had left through the 


valley of Aouft into France : and reſolved to execute this reſolution the next morn- 


ing. The confederate army, in the mean time, was following his motions : and 


the conſtable De Bourbon having perſuaded the reft of the generals, to let theit 


troops march a good part of the night, that they might be up with the enemy 
early enough to attack the French, befote they joined the Suiſſes, they appeared in 
battel array, as Boni vet was diſpoſing his men to paſs the river. The admiral put 


himſelf immediately at the head of his cavalry to face the enemy, whilſt the foot 
paſſed the bridge: and their retreat was made with little loſs, though the horſe ſuf- 
fered extremely, and Bayard with abundance of excellent officers were {ain in the 


action. This defeat was followed by the capitulation of Aleſſandria, Novari, atid 
Lodi : and, as the caſtle of Cremona had ſurrendered a little before for want of 


proviſions, the French were now entirely driven out of the Milaneſe. 


Tuis ſucceſs encouraged the emperor to attack France on the fide of Ttaly, 
though the 7/alian princes in league with him, content with having driven the 


common enemy beyond the Alpes, and deſiring nothing more thah that Francis 
ſhould renounce all pretenſions to Milan, were very averſe to the enterprize, The 
king of England approved the defign, and * agreed to contribute 100,000 ducats 
for the firſt month's pay of the troops; but was afterwards to have his option; 


whether he would continue to pay that ſum, or land, in the beginning of Faly, 
in France with a powerful army, which was to be joined by the imperial troops 
in the Low Countries, and keep the field till the end of December. The conſtable 
De Bourbon was zealous for the invaſion: but propoſed to march directly to Lyon; 
where he was confident of being joined by his vaſſals in the Fores and Beajolois, 
countries lying about that city, and by thoſe he had in the Bourbonnois and Au- 
vergne, which were not very remote. It was not difficult for ſuccours to come from 
Germany into thoſe parts: and the carrying of the war, into the heart of France, 
would allow him to be joined by his partiſans from all parts of the kingdom; But 


the emperor over-ruled this advice: and, having a ſtrong paſſion to be maſter of the 


port of Marſeille, would needs have the attempt made upon Proverice, a country 

which the conſtable claimed in right of his late wife Suſanne; to whoſe mother, 

Anne dutcheſs of Bourbon, the duke of Loraine, in the time of Charles VIII, had, 
| | t Fiddes Colleft,, No 72. Guicciardin, lib, xv. 
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Tux conſtable, and the marqueſs of Peſcaira entered Provence, at the latter end 
of July, with an army of 15,000 foot, 2000 horſe, and 18 pieces of cannon; and 


LB a were to be followed by more forces: but the viceroy of Naples could not ſend theta 


for want of money, which the Talian princes did not furniſh, as was expected, in 
favour of an enterprize, which would diſable Francis from paſſing again into Italy. 
Antibes, Frejus, Graſſe, Vignoles, and Aix, places not provided for defence, readily 
ſubmitted : and the imperial army came, on Auguft 19, before Marſeille; which 
was defended by a garriſon of 3000 foot, and 200 men of armes, beſides gooo in- 
habitants; who took armes on the occaſion. Four days after, the batteries began 


1 play; and breaches were made, but too dangerous to be attacked, by reaſon of the 


ſtrong intrenchments thrown up within the walls, lined with arquebuſiers and pike- 


men, with other defences. The works under ground ſerved to as little purpoſe, 


The king of 


being countermined by the inhabitants. The country having been all waſted, before 
the conſtable entered Provence, his army ſuffered for want of proviſions: and, 


though the fort of Toulon, and the town of Coffs, which he took, ſupplied him 
with ſome for a few days, the ſoldiers poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of mutiny, grew re- 


fractory to his orders; nor could the Spaniſh fleet, deſigned toubefiege Marſeille by 


ſea, but inferior to the French in force, ſupply him with the neceſſaries he wanted. 
The emperor had engaged * to enter Ggſcogne with a powerful army, and the king 


of England was, at the ſame time, to have fallen with another, joined by the Low 


Country forces, into Picardie: but, neither of theſe diverſions being made, Francis 


was enabled to draw down, in a manner, the whole force of his kingdom to 


Avignon; where having aſſembled an army of 35 or 40,000 men, he advanced to- 
wards Marſeille. The conſtable, after lying forty days before the place, decamped 


upon advice of the king's march: and retired with great expedition into Ita. 
Francis reſolved to follow him thither, notwithftanding the approach of the win- 
ter; and did it with ſo much diligence, that taking Novara, he arrived at Vigevano 


on the Then, the ſame. day, that the marqueſs of Peſcaira reached Voghera. 
Milan, through the terrible havock made by the plague, the deſertion of the inha- 


bitants on that occaſion, and the ill condition of its fortifications, was incapable 


of being defended : the French took poſſeſſion of the town; and the imperial army 


retired to Logs, It was in a miſerable plight, after what it had ſuffered in a long 
ſiege, and by a painful march over mountains, without any intermiſſion; the 
ſoldiers were not only ſpent by fatigues, but ill armed, having thrown away their 
long arquebuſes and heavier armour to mount hills the eaſier, and march the faſter: 
they wanted reſt to fit them for action, and pay for encouragement to expoſe them- 
ſelves to new dangers. The emperor's allies would not advance any; the Venetians 
were jealous of him, becauſe he had delayed granting the inveſtiture of Milan to 
Francis Sforza; the pope would not renew the league that had been made with 
him by his predeceſſor, and had ſecretly promiſed the king of France, not to oppoſe 


him in the conqueſt of the M:Janeſe. The imperial generals ſaw no reſſource in 


their diſtreſs, but what might ariſe from 50, ooo ducats, which had been remitted 
to Genoa, for the ſiege of Marſeille. With this money, and what he borrowed, on 
his own credit, of his friend the duke of Savoie, the conſtable De Bourbon went tg 


Germany, where he was much beloved, to raiſe a body of Lanceguenets. 


Had the king of France marched directly to Lodi, the marqueſs of Peſeaira 


F-anceinvades would have quitted it, and retired beyond the Adda : but he was much delighted to 


the Mzilane/c, 
and beſieges 


Pawe. 


” 


hear, that this prince, for ſecuring all behind him, and opening a large tract of 


country for the ſubſiſtence of his army, had, on October 28, ſate down before 


Pavie3. The place was ſtrong: and had in it a garriſon of 200 men of armes, 


as many light horſe, 400 Spaniſh foot, and 5000 lancequenets, under the command 


: Mem. du Bellay, lib. ii. * Pet. Martyr, Ep. 801. 83. 3 Ibid. Ep. 80g. 
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"ry 


of Anthony de Leyva, an officer of great experience and admirable conduct. Bat- H 5 * * 

teries were erected; a breach made, and carried by aſſault: but a ſtrong inward 

intrenchment hindered a lodgement, and the French were forced to retreat. Their A. P. 1524. 

foot were diſcouraged, and declined a ſecond aſſault; Francis made his Gens 

armes diſmount : but, on reconnoitring the breach, it appeared the height bf raſh- 

neſs to make the attempt, till the intrenchments were demoliſhed. Theſe were | | 

ſo ſituated, that the cannon could not be brought to bear upon them: and Francis | 

was obliged to change the method of his attack. Pavie, waſhed on the fide of the 

Lomaline by the Theſin, which was there very deep, had no ditch on that fide, but | 

the river, nor any fortification, but an old dry wall, without a rampart, or any other 

defence, ſo eaſy to be demoliſhed, that a few cannot ſhot would make a breach for : 

an army to enter abreaſt, It was propoſed to turn the courſe of the river, by railing I 

| high banks in its main branch, and enlarging a ſmaller called Gravalone (which 2 

ſeparating from the other a little above the town, joins it about a mile below) ſo as | 

to allow a paſſage for the waters diverted from their uſual current. This was a 

tedious undertaking, unfit for the winter ſeaſon, in the rapid ſtream of a river, | 

arifing from mountains not remote. A progreſs was indeed made in raiſing the | ; | 

banks: but, the rains falling in great abundance, the violence of floods ſoon de- 

ſtroyed all the works, and at the ſame time all hopes of ſucceſs in the enterprize. 

Francis then had recourſe to mines, but with ſo little effect, the rains and ſnow hin- 

dering their advance, that he deſpaired of taking the place in any manner, but by - 

ſtarving it; and his army, in the mean time, ſuffered exceedingly; eſpecially his 

cavalry, which was almoſt ruined for want of forage. Leyva had likewiſe, within 

the town, ſome difficulties to ſtruggle with; the Lancequenets, who made nine 

parts in ten of the garriſon, threatening continually to deliver it up, if they were 

not paid: but Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, ſending two reſolute men, diſguiſed like 

victuallers, each leading an horſe loaded with two barrels of wine, in which were 

concealed 3000 ducats, into the French camp, and giving Leyva advice of the T .Y 

place where they were to ſtop, this general made a fally upon that quarter, and his 

men ſtaving the barrels, ſeized and brought off the money. This enabled the go- 
vernor to perſuade the Lancequenets, that the viceroy had their pay ready, though he 

could not ſend it to them, unleſs by ſuch artifices, as had been uſed with regard to 

the 3000 ducats, of which he engaged the Spaniards not to take any part: but the 


others were now ſo well ſatisfied, that, out of a point of honour, they would needs 
ſhare the money with the Spanzards, ry 


* 


Wut the king of France had paſſed into Italy, his mother the regent ſent J. D. 1525. 
Jobn Joachim de Paſſano, a Geneeſe *, into England, to draw Henry off from hi 
alliance with the emperor, who not having paid him the penſions he had under- 
taken for, whilſt the war laſted with France, that prince, was become cool in his 
intereſt. This agent had daily conferences with the cardinal of Dræ: and, though 
he kept himſelf very private, viſiting no body elſe, the pope's miniſter diſcovered ſo 
much of the matter, as to adviſe his maſter to make peace in time with Francis. 
A treaty being accordingly concluded between them upon the conditions, that the 
firſt ſhould not aſſiſt the emperor, and the latter ſhould take the pope and the Floren- 
tines into his protection, Clement (as ſome writers aſſert) 3 propoſed to Francis what 
he thought an infallible means of reducing the Milaneſe, His ſcheme was to make 
a diverſion in Nap/etthe kingdom being naked of troops, and expoſed to the firſt 
_ Invader, unleſs the imperial army retired thither to defend it: and for this end he 
offered Francis, not only a free paſſage for his troops through the territories of the 
church, but even to ſupply them in their march with proviſions, This dazzling 
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Henry propoſal tempted Francis to detach the duke of Albany, with 4006 foot, 600 men 
3 "4 of armes, and ſome light horſe, to invade Naples, after being joined. by a conſider. 
J D. 1 525. able body of foot, under Rencio Corez, at Legborn. He was the leſs apprehenſive 
of the evil conſequences of making ſo large a detachment from his army, becauſe 

he was joined, about the ſame time, by a new ſupply of 6000 Suiſſes, and as many 

: Griſons : but the latter were ſoon recalled home, to defend their own country 
againſt the imperialiſts, who had ſurpriſed Chiavenna, and were ſuppoſed to have 
intelligence 1 in other of their fortreſſes. A party of 1000 Italians, that were coming 

to join him, and another of 2000 foot, and 400 horſe, had been cut to pieces by 

the enemy: and he had ſent the marqueſs of Saluces with 4 or 5000 men to take 
Savona, and make an attempt on' Genoa. Whilſt the Prench army was thus 
weakened by. detachments, defeats, and the hardſhips of a four months winter 
ſiege, the conſtable De Bourbon arrived, in the Milaneſe, with a body of 12,000 
men, which he had levied in Germany. This reinforcement enabled the imperial | 
generals to take the field, and march, on February 7, within a mile of the French 
camp, to attempt the delt of Pavie, which began now to be diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions and ammunition. They were not yet ſo ſtrong as the my: but, 
having no money to pay their forces, it was neceſſary for them to come to an 
action, leſt their men ſhould diſband; which would be full as fatal, as the loſs of a 
battel. Their army would undoubtedly have diſperſed, had Ei raiſed the 
ſiege; and he might then have reduced the Milanęſe without any difficulty: but 

thinking his honour concerned, he reſolved, either to take, or die before Pave. 

Is defeated Hts vantguard was quartered at S. Lanfranc; his main battel, which he com- | 
"og 28 manded in perſon, was ſtrongly intrenched on ſome little eminences, about the | 
monaſteries of S/. Paul and S. James; his rear, under the duke of Alenſon, was 
poſted in the park of Mirabel; thus taking up al the ground before Pavie, from 

the road of Milan to the Tin below the town. In this fituation, he waited the 
enemy; who, coming the way of Lodi, muſt, as he judged, make their attack, 
either on his rear or main battel. The two armies faced, and cannonaded one an- 
other for above a fortnight together: but the imperial generals, being under a ne- 
ceſſity of fighting, reſolved to make the attempt on the feaſt of S. Matthias; ex- 
pecting the better luck, becauſe it was the birth-day of the emperor, Their view 
was to make themſelves maſters of the caſtle and park of Mirabel, from whence 
they could eaſily ſupply Pavie with all neceffaries, and change the garriſon; and to 
be content with this advantage: but, if Francis quitted his ſtrong intrenchments to 
ſupport the duke of Alenſon, they determined, in that caſe, to venture a general en- 
gagement. They marched in the night, before the day of S. Matthias, towards the 
park: and, the pioneers having thrown down about 100 yards of the wall, unper- 
ceived by the French. the noiſe of the workmen being drowned by that of the 
great and ſmall ſhot in two falſe attacks, made, at the ſame time, in different places, 
the marqueſs del Vaſto entered it at the head of 3000 Spaniſh arquebuſiers, and 
ſome light horſe, ſupported by 4000 other arquebuſiers, commanded by the mar- 
pueſs of Peſcaira, and flanked by two great bodies of Gens armes led, one by the 
viceroy, the other by the conſtable De Bourbon. The firſt of theſe corps, march- 

ing ſtrait to the caſtle of Mirabel, ſurprized the garriſon ; and ſtormed it in a mo- 
ment. The French, alarmed, turned their cannon on the imperialiſis: and Chabot 

de Brion defeated ſome Spaniſh companies, that were filing off on the right, to get 

into Pavie. Francis, informed of what paſſed, and concluding, that the enemy 
deſigned to force that quarter, quitted his intrenchments: and advanced with the 
main battel to ſupport the duke of Alenſon. He found, at his arrival, the advantage 
L. by Chabot: and obſerving, at the ſame time, that the Spaniſh foot, to ſare 
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themſelves from the artillery; which made lanes among them, were. wheeling off H E 1 * 
to an hollow way in ſome diſorder, he looked upon it as the beginning of a rout, 6 
and, to make it compleatly ſo, advanced towards them; not conſidering. that, by this 4: D. 1525. 
motion, he put himſelf between the enemy and his own artillery, which thus was 
_ rcndered uſeleſs. The Spaniards; ſecure from the cannon, ſtood firm: and the 
. viceroy, coming up, charged Francis's main battel with his Gens d armerie, interlined 
with 2 or 3000 arquebuſiers on foot; whoſe fire would have entirely broke the 
French Gens d' armes, if the Suiſſes, and ſome light horſe, had not adyanced to charge 
the Spaniards in flank, and obliged them to quit part of the ground they had gained. 
Some battalions of Lancequenets, led on by the marqueſs of Peſcaira, routed the 
Suiſſes in an inſtant; by whoſe flight Francts's right flank was left expoſed: and a 
body of his own Lancequenets, about 500, running to his ſuccour, were likewiſe 
routed. Francis was now ſurrounded on all fides, having only with him a ſmall 
party of gens d armes: who fold their lives dear, and fell at his feet; himſelf being 
wounded in the leg, and at laſt taken priſoner, The French main battel being 
thus routed, their vantguard was attacked in front: and Leyva falling on them be- 
hind with the greateſt part of his garriſon, the mareſchal De Chabannes, who com- 
manded it, was lain, and the whole corps cut in pieces. The duke of Alenſin faved 
| himſelf, with ſome of the rear, by croſſing the The/in over a bridge, which the 
enemy had neglected to break down. ef ond SL, A e 
I this battel, gained with the lofs of ſcarce 700 imperialiſis, there were lain on 
the French ſide about 12,000 men * among which were admiral De Bomvet, and 
an infinite number of their braveſt nobility, and beſt officers: 6000 are ſaid to have 
been drowned in the Then. There were likewiſe among the priſoners abundance I 
of perſons of the firſt quality and diſtinction; particularly Henry d Albret king of 1 
Navarre; whoſe capture was the more agreeable to the emperor, as it gave him 
hopes of obtaining from that prince a ceſſion of all his right to that realm, in lieu 
of his ranſome. It was equally to the king of England's ſatisfaction, that Richard ö 
de la Pole (whoſe claim of the crown of England, founded on his being ſon to | 1 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt ſiſter of Edward IV, and on the pretences of Richard III, for | | | 
— ſetting aſide his elder brother's iſſue, had been aſſerted by Francis *, with aſſurances 
of ſuccours of men and money to obtain it) was ſlain in the fame battel. Francis 
was carried, the day after he was taken, to the ſtrong caſtle of Picightone : and there 
kept under a guard of Spaniards, till the emperor ſent orders how to diſpoſe of 
his royal captive. The viceroy's apprehenfions, leſt the Lancequenets ſhould ſeize 
him for the ſecurity of their pay, was the reaſon of this precaution : but he ſoon 
found means of paying them, by the ſum of 200,000 crowns, which he forced the 
pope and Florentines, agreeable to their treaty with the emperor, to advance, and of 
40,000 which he extorted from the duke of Ferrara. This kept his army from 
diſbanding: and, the French having quitted Milan, with all the places they had re- 
duced before the battel of Pavie, the imperialiſis marched into Piedmont, to drive | 
them beyond the Alpes, and ſeized: Moncalier, Raconis, Carmagnola, and Saluces. + | * 
CHARLES V received, on March 10, at Madrid, the news of the great victory of 
Pavie, and the king of France's being taken, with a moderation and decorum that 
did him honour; lamenting the fate of that unfortunate prince, and forbidding any 
publick rejoicings to be made on the occaſion. His conduct afterwards was ſo little | 
agreeable to the exterior modeſty he ſhewed at firſt, that it. afforded room to charge the | [ 
latter with affectation; he changed his ſtyle with regard to his allies, and paid ſcarce | 
any regard to their advice or his treaties with them, in the meaſures he purſued. ' 
The pope, to get rid of the imperialiſts, who, after their defeat of the duke of Albany, | 
lived in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate at diſcretion, had made with him a treaty3, which 


' Raynald, An, 1525. Fiddes, lib. ii. c. 8. p. 162. 
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Hv RV was very ill obſerved; particularly in the important article of his giving the in- 


VIII. 


The promiſe of that inveſtiture had been 


veſtiture of Milan to Francis Sfor2a. 


7 D. 1525. the principal motive, for the Venetians entering into an alliance with the emperor; 


Henry's pro- 
poſals to the 


emperor, 


and the delay of it gave them great uneaſineſs. His generals had taxed them at 
100,000 ducats, for their quota, towards the charges of the war; they offered 80,000, 
but this ſum was rejected. Other Tralian ſtates and princes, expecting to be treated 
in the ſame manner, dreaded the effects of his power, which now began to be 
formidable to all Europe: and meditated a league among themſelves for reducing 
it in Italy. They were too weak to atchieve their purpoſe, without the aſſiſtance of 
a foreign power: and, in the low condition to which France was reduced by the 
captivity of the king, they made their application to the king of England. 

Tus prince had been always very hearty in the emperor's intereſt, and in pro- 
ſecuting the ends of the league between them: and, when Joachim Was ſent by the 
regent Louiſe into England, he had very frankly notified that emiſſary's arrival, 


and communicated all his propoſals, to the emperor and his miniſter, He had, be- 
fore the battel of Pavie, earneſtly prefſed the Venetians to perform the conditions 


of their common league with him, and expoſtulated very freely with the pope, 
about the ſecret treaty he was on the point of making with Francis: and, though 
the emperor had not paid the ſums he had agreed to advance for the expedition into 


Provence, Henry, before he heard of the action at Pavie, had ſent his agent, in 


Ttaly, orders, to ſupply the conſtable De Bourbon with 50,000 crowns, if the im- 
perial army was in diſtreſs for want of money. He continued in the ſame ſenti- 


ments, after the king of France was taken at Pavie: and ſent Tonſtal biſhop of 


London and Sir Richard Wing feld to Madrid, with propoſals, for improving the 
advantages of that event ; and recovering what France had uſurped of either of their 
territories. Henry thought that, if he entered on the ſide of Picardie, and Charles 
t in Guiennne, with royal armies commanded by themſelves in perſon (or by the 
« conſtable De Bourbon inſtead of the latter) nothing could ſtand before them: 


and, reducing all in their way, they might meet at Paris; where Henry, who 
t claimed the kingdom as his right, might be crowned, agreeable to one of the ar- 


« ticles.of that alliance. Leſt Charles ſhould think, that the union of two ſuch 
« realms as France and England would render Henry too powerful, the embaſſa- 
x dors were to repreſent the contingency, which the former had, in the princeſs 
« Mary's right, of poſſeſſing both: and that the latter had no intention of keep- 
« ing any countries annexed at preſent to France, which he had no claim to by 
«right of inheritance. As Charles had lately inſiſted, that the princeſs ſhould be 
« ſent over to him in Spaine, upon advice, that overtures had been lately made to 
c her both from France and Scotland, they were to aſſure him, that none had been 


c admitted from the former, and thoſe from the latter had been rejected; and the 


« king, ſince his treaty with the emperor, had no thoughts of marrying her to any 
& other. If it was {till infiſted, that the princeſs ſhould be delivered, they were to re- 
« preſent-the inconveniences of ſuch a journey in her tender age, the danger of her 
e health from change of air, and that the preliminaries for the marriage were not 
«yet ſettled. If the imperial court ſhould offer to treat of theſe, it was to be 
« urged, that no capitulation could be ſafficient in fo nice and important an affair, 
te or be equivalent to the actual delivery of the princeſs ; yet, if the emperor would 
ce deliver Francis into his hands, till the princeſs came of age to perfect the mar- 
« riage, he would, in ſuch caſe, notwithſtanding any contingency of that prince's 
ce · death in the mean time, conſent to the actual delivery of the princeſs, and oblige 
& himſelf not to make any convention with the French king, nor hearken to any 
overtures for his liberty, without the emperor's expreſs conſent. In fine, if Charles 
TS Fiddes, lib. ii. c. 27, 29. Ce 
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that Henry, immediately after their departure *, ſent commiſſions to all to the coun- 


— 


Wei , FN enn 


ec agreed to the perſonal invaſion of France, and meeting at Paris, Henry, rather HEN R 


« than be diſappointed of his views, would, upon aſſurances given for the per- 


VIII. 


« formance of the articles, agree to the delivery of the lady Mary, in conſequence 4. D. 1525. 


« of their interview, and his own coronation at Paris. But, if the emperor made 
« a difficulty of complying with this condition, it was in effect declaring, that he 


« had really no intention, either of going to Paris, or of aſſiſting the king for the | 


« recovery of his right: and, if Charles rejected theſe meaſures, the embaſſadors 
e were to attend carefully to what propoſals he had to offer.” | 


IT was probably in hopes, that the propoſals, mentioned in theſe inſtructions to He tries to 
his embaſſadors, would be accepted, and to be prepared for an invaſion of France, oe MONEY 


ties of England, for levying a fixth part of all the goods of the laity, and a fourth 
of the clergy's. Theſe commiſſions were exclaimed againſt and oppoſed, as ille- 
gal; the people abſolutely refuſed to pay any taxes, but what were granted in par- 
liament : and there appeared every where a general diſpoſition to an inſurrection. 
When the king found this to be the cafe, he recalled his commiſſions; and ſent 
publick letters through the realm, declaring, he would have nothing of bis people, but 
by way of benevolence. The judges having given their opinion in favour of this 
laſt method: and it being approved by the privy council, great ſums were demanded 
of the ſubject in all counties, as well as of the citizens of London. Theſe laſt op- 


poſed the demand as illegal, and contrary to the act of parliament in the firſt year 


of Richard III: but were told, “ that laws made by uſurpers, ſuch as Richard 


« was, do not bind lawful princes, and Henry, having a juſt and unconteſted right. 


« to the crown, could not be bound by Richard's ſtatutes, any farther than he 
« pleaſed himſelf.” An attempt was made, on April 26, to get the mayor and 


aldermen to ſubſcribe what they were willing to give; but they declined it, till they 


knew the ſenſe of the common council; which, being aſſembled on the 2876, al- 


-Jowed them to conſult their ſeveral wards. Theſe all refuſing to contribute, the 
common council revoked their act: and no body durſt ſubſcribe in private, for fear 
of the populace, who were in a terrible ferment on this occaſion. They were till 


more furious in the country, complaining every where of their poverty, and the 
heavy taxes they had paid of late: in ſome counties they would not meet the com- 
miflioners; in others, they maltreated them; and in all they reſolved to give 


nothing. In Syfo/k, they took up armes, and it was not without difficulty, that 
the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk perſuaded them to diſperſe, Some were taken up: 
but the king, finding his ſubjects were not ſo rich, as he had been informed, and 
had refuſed, rather through poverty, than want of affection, reſolved that none 
| ſhould be puniſhed for what they had done; and, ſetting thoſe, who had been im- 
priſoned, at liberty, publiſhed a general pardon for all, who had denied to contri- 


bute towards the benovolence. 


* 


by loans. 


Henry perhaps bore this oppoſition to his will the more eaſily, becauſe of the Makes an al- 
cold reception, that his embaſſadors and demands met with at the court of Ma- lance with 


drid which put him on other meaſures. Inſtead of conquering France, and in- 
ſiſting on his pretenſions to that crown, he ordered his embaſſadors in Spaine, to in- 
tercede for the enlargement of Francis; and wrote himſelf to Charles V on that 


ſubject. The emperor ſoon after made a contract of marriage with Jabel, infanta 
of Portugal; excuſing the breach of his oath for marrying the princeſs Mary, as 
yet but nine years old, by the requeſt of the Cortez of Toledo: and, though Henry 


eaſily conſented to the diſſolving of the contract with his daughter, it is not un- 
likely, that he reſented the indignity offered her ; at leaſt there grew thereupon ſo 
6 ſenſible an indifference between thoſe two princes, that their emba 


ſſadors were on 


| - Lord Herbert, Stow. 


„ both 


France. 


PRs 
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Henry both ſides recalled. Henry now grew as jealous of the emperor's power, as any of 
VII the Tralian princes were: and, reſolving to hold the balance of Europe in his hands 

A. D. 1525, hearkened readily to the propoſals, which the regent Louiſe ſent him, on Fune * 
by the preſident Brynon, and her former agent Joachim, for making up all dif. 
ferences between France and England. He made no advantage of the neceſſity 
France was under of courting his friendſhip: but, laying aſide all the preparations 
he had made for war, aſſured the regente at firſt, that he would commit no act of 
hoſtility againſt that kingdom. The terms of an agreement were ſoon ſettled: and, 
the French embaſſadors being enabled, by new and expreſs powers, to ſign them, they 
were drawn up in ſeveral inſtruments or. treaties, and executed on the 30% of 
Auguſt, The firſt contained a defenſive league between the two crowns, for a mu- 
tual aſſiſtance againſt all invaders, and for procuring the liberty of Francis; who 
was to confirm the treaty, within two months, after his delivery; ten French neble- 
men of the firſt quality, and nine principal cities, engaging for his ratification, as 
well as for the performance of the articles, and payment of the money ſtipulated 


* 


by the other treaties. The ſecond obliged the crown of France to pay about two 


millions of crowns, atrears of the annuities due to that of England upon former 
conventions, particularly about Bretagne, and the purchaſe of Tournay: theſe were 
to be paid at the rate of 100,000 crowns a year. The third provided for the ar- 
rears of the queen dowager Mary's jointure, and the regular payment thereof for 
the future. The fourth related to commerce, and the preventing, or making 
ſatisfaction for, depredations. The fifth included Scotland in the treaty, and an 
engagement, that the duke of Albany ſhould not return thither. The three eſtates 
of Normandie and Languedoc, and the parlements of Paris, Toulouſe, Bourdeaux, 
and Rouen, were to confirm theſe treaties: and it was but an ill return for Henry's 
generous proceeding in this affair, that, in the October following, when the ſecond 
treaty (providing for a juſt debt of two millions, which the emperor, to draw Eng- 
land into a league with him, had undertaken for during the war with France) came 
to be regiſtered in that of Paris, the procureur and avocat generals entered a pro- 


teſt * againſt it in the parlement's ſecret regiſter, for Francis to make uſe of, on a 


convenient occaſion, to elude the payment of the money. 3 
Cardinal Wel- CARDINAL Wolſey contributed much, by his good offices, to theſe treaties, as is 
. pas l generally ſuppoſed, out of a pique to the emperor, for not uſing his intereſt to raiſe 
Chrif Church him to the papacy, on the death of Adrian; ſuch are the malevolent conjectures of 
in Oxford. . . | 73 . "1, . 
perſons, who, like Tacitus and Guicciardin, are fond of making ſome vice or other 
the predominant motive of all human actions. But it plainly appears from the 
Engliſh embaſſadors 3 inſtructions, that Voſſey did not think of being a competitor 
with the cardinal De Medicis; and they had orders not to appear for the former, till 
the latter had either declined, or had no probable expectation of carrying, the election; 
which, after all, was owing to his own private intereſt in the conclave, and con- 
ventions with cardinal Colonna, rather than to the emperor's favour. The view of 


#5, 


theſe inſtructions was, to get a pope choſen, that would enter, as his two laſt pre- 


deceſſors had done, into the league againſt France: Julio de Medicis had, in their 
time, been very active in executing their meaſures, and this recommended him to all 
the allies. There was a great friendſhip between him and Molſey; and, as ſoon as 
Clement VII mounted the papal throne, he not only continued his friend's legatine 
powers, but inveſted him therewith for life, and augmented them by new privi- 


leges. He was empowered to viſit all perſons, places, and monaſteries, exempt, or 


not exempt, to reform, corre, or inflict mul&s on them at pleaſure ; powers, ne- 
ceſſary for the great and good deſign he had formed for a general reformation of 
manners among the clergy, and which he was no way diſpoſed to abuſe. The two 


1 Rymer,, xiv. 37. 45. 48. 58. 69, 70. 76, 77. 90. 100. 103. P. Daniel. 3 Fiddes, c. 24. 
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univerſities had lately entruſted him with an abſolute authority * for reforming their Hz x RY 


ſtatutes; and both found the benefits of his protection, though Oxford did fo in a 


. ® 


larger meaſure. He there founded lectures of divinity, civil law, medicine, philo- A. D. i 525: | 


, mathematicks, the greek tongue, rhetorick, and humanity : and brought 
Fong foreign parts the moſt eminent perſons in ſeveral ſciences to read them, and 
jnſtruct the ſtudents. He had a ſtrong paſſion for the encouragement of learning: 


and propoſed to eſtabliſh the like lectures in the college, which he was now found- 


ing in this univerlity, and to fill the library with tranſcripts of all the ancient valu- 
able manuſcripts in the Vatican: The plan for this college was noble: and re- 
venues were to be provided, not only for theſe lectures, but for a dean, ſubdean, 
ſixty canons of the firſt rank, forty of the ſecond, thirteen chaplains, twelve clerks, 
ſixteen choriſters, four cenſors to inſpect the manners. of ſtudents; and examine the 
proficiency they made in their ſtudies, three treaſurers, and four ſtewards, befides in- 
ferior ſervants. He propoſed to found another at Ipſivich, the place of his nativity, 
with a ſchool, to ſerve for a ſeminary. to fit youth for the univerfity. To procure 
a ſufficient revenue for theſe foundations, he had recourſe to a method, taken, in 
A. D. 1521, by Fohn Fiſher biſhop of Rochefter; who got Margaret counteſs of 
Richmond to endow S. Fohn's college in Cambridge with the revenues of the priory 
of Heigbam in Kent, and the monaſtery of Bromball, in Berkſhire, diſſolved for 
that purpoſe. The cardinal, obtaining as well from the pope ſeveral 3 bulles for 
ſuppreſſing the manaſtery of S. Frideſwide in Oxford, and about forty others, of 
lefler value, or more thinly inhabited, as from the king a licence for ſettling 20001, 
a year on his new college, began to erect it, on the ſcite of S. Frideſwide's, in a 
very ſumptuous and magnificent manner, It was not finiſhed in the year 1529, 


when, upon his incurring a premunire, all the eſtate of the foundation became 


forfeited to the king; and ſeveral manors, with other branches of its revenue, fell 
into the hands of rapacious courtiers. © Henry however, in A. D. 1532, refounding 
it, with a ſettlement of 2000 l. a year on a dean, and twelve ſecular canons, gave it 
the name of King's College, inſtead of its former denomination of Cardinal College. 
This corporation, being again diſſolved A. D. 1545, was two months after revived: 
and fo continued till the year following; when the king, tranſlating the epiſcopal 
ſee from O/ney to this college, gave it the name of Chrift-Chyrch, and made it the 
cathedral of the dioceſe. 


Tax alliance between France and England ſecured the former country from Plot to drive 


any danger, on the fide of the Lom Countries: and gave great encouragement to the che 


Venetians, who {till deferred renewing their treaty with the emperor, as well as to 
the pope and other Italian princes and ſtates; who, though they had out of fear re- 
newed theirs, were ſtill contriving means for maintaining the liberty of Italy +. 
The emperor, to make them cafy/ on that ſubject, ſent the inveſtiture of Milan to 
Francis Sforz@, Who was to pay 100, oo ducats at its delivery; the Lancequenets 
and Italian infantry were diſmiſſed; and, no troops being kept on foot, but the 
Spaniards, moſt of their infantry were aſſigned quarters in the marquiſate of Saluces, 


and 600 men of armes ſent to Naples. Theſe ſteps did not cure the Italian of 


their ſuſpicions; the duke of Milan was jealous of a deſign to ſeize his perſon; 
and, whilſt a league was treating for the ſame purpoſe; his chancellor Morone formed 
a ſebeme, for driving the emperom entirely out of Traly: The marqueſs of Peſcaira, 


captain general of the imperial forces in the Mi langſe, had an adinirable judgement 
and excellent talents for war: but was infinitely proud, haughty, and ambitious; 


thinking no honours a ſufficient recompence for his ſervices. He was one of the 
moſt conſiderable noblemen in the kingdom of Naples e and had been lately diſobliged 


Hals, c. 11. 13. ð hid. c. 35. * Rymer, xiv. 1 f. 32: 155. 172. 179. 240. Gluie- 
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HENRY by the emperor, who had refuſed him the lordſhip of Carpi, which he much de- 


VIII. 


fired, and had given it to Veſpaſian, ſon of Proſpero Colonna, whom he had always 


J. D. 1525 · conſidered as his greateſt enemy. On theſe kireumſtänces Morone formed his 


Treaty of 
Madrid. 


ſcheme: and propoſed to the marqueſs, to put himſelf at the head of the Italian 
league, and ſet up for king of Naples; aſſuring him withall of the pope's inveſti- 
ture, and of being ſupported by the league and the crowns of France and England, 
He repreſented, at the 'ſame time, the feaſibleneſs of the enterprize, ſince he was 
maſter of all the Spaniſh troops, and could, when he pleaſed, diſperſe them into ſo 
many different places in the Milaneſe, that all their throats might be cut, in a night, 
by the inhabitants, Pe/catra's ſcruples, as to the point of honour and conſcience, 
were removed, by the confideration of his being a Neapolitan, and ſubject to the 
pope, who was ſupreme lord of the kingdom, and by the opinions of ſome caſuiſts, 
which Morone procured, with the pope's poſitive commands, that he ſhould engage in 


an affair, wherein himſelf, the duke of Milan, and the Venetians, the three greateſt 


powers in Italy, were alſo embarked. Upon the marqueſs's compliance, the de- 
ſign was communicated to the regente of France, who promiſed every thing in her 

power to promote it; but diſcovered it afterwards to the emperor, in order to con- 
vince him of the ſincerity, with which, in treating for her ſon's liberty, ſhe under- 

took, that he ſhould abandon the Falians; not knowing that Peſcaira had already 

ſent Charles an account of the conſpiracy, This prince had always wiſhed to get 

poſſeſſion of the Mzlaneſe; and, Sforz's felony, in conſpiring againſt his ſuperior 

lord, furniſhing him an occaſion, he ſent orders to Peſcaira (who had, by affected 

delays, protracted the execution of the enterprize, though he till correſponded with 

the parties concerned in it) to arreſt Morone, and ſeize the Milaneſe. Morone was 

ſecured, and examined before the marqueſs; who knowing the whole affair, the 
other had nothing to do, but make a confeſſion, which was taken in writing. 

Peſcaira eaſily made himſelf maſter of the fortreſſes in the country, except the 
caſtles of Cremona and Milan; which he blocked up very cloſe: but he died ſoon 
after in the month of December; not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. Upon his de- 
ceaſe, the emperor diſpatched the conſtable of Bourbon, to take upon him the com- 
mand of his forces in aly: and aſſured him of the inveſtiture of the dutchy of 
Milan, in lieu of the promile, made him formerly, of marrying his ſiſter the en 
of Portugal. 


Tux emperor's being diſengaged from that promiſe contributed ak to NE treaty 


; for the king of France's deliverance ; which had hitherto proceeded very ſlowly. 
The French had offered, in vain, three millions of crowns for his ranſome : and 


the king himſelf, when he ordered Hugh de Moncada to be ſet at liberty, had ſent 
him ſome * propoſals, « offering to renounce all pretenſions to Naples, Milan, and 
« Genoa; to give up the ſovereignty and homage of Artois and Flanders; to 
« aſſiſt the emperor in reducing the towns and ſtates of Italy, to which the houſe of 
« Auſtria had any right, particularly what the Venetians had on the continent: 
<« and, to accommodate the difference about the dutchy of Bourgogne, he offered to 
«, marry the emperor's ſiſter Leonora, to hold Bourgogne as her dower, and ſettle it on 
ce the iſſue of this marriage, on failure whereof, it ſhould deſcend to a fecond ſon, 

te either of Charles, if he had any, or of Francis, upon marrying a daughter of 
« the emperor.” Charles {lighted the renunciation of territories, which he already 


| enjoyed: and could ſay nothing as to the marriage, till he had conſulted the duke 


of Bourbon, to whom his ſiſter had been promiſed. He inſiſted further, that 
Francisa © ſhould give him up Bourgogne; ſhould make an abſolute ceſſion of Pro- 
« vence and Dauphine to the duke of Bourbon, to be enjoyed, with his other eſtates 


e in France, without being obliged to homage or vaſſalage; and ſhould likewiſe 


Rainald. Ann. 1525. 2 Mem, du Bale lib. iii. | 
ce 1 enounce 
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« renounce all pretenſions to any lands in Italy. Francis, expreſſing a readineſs Hz wav 


to reſtore the duke of Bourbon to his eſtate in France, with ſome addition to it, 


and give him his own fiſter, the dutcheſs of Alenſon, in marriage, declared he would 4. D. 1525. 


rather end his days in priſon, than conſent to ſuch unreaſonable conditions. The 
king was afterwards carried into Spaine, and put into the caſtle of Madrid, with- | 
out any interview with the emperor, who made the fitting of the Cortes at T oledo an 
excuſe for not paying him a viſit. This neglect increaſed- the anxiety of mind, 
which the captive prince derived from his impriſonment: he fell ill, and then 
Charles made him a viſit, contrary to the opinion of his chancellor Gatinara; who | 
old-time could not go with honour, unleſs he went with a deſign of granting 
him his freedom, without impoſing on him any conditions. This was what the 
biſhop of O/ma had adviſed at firſt, as the wiſeſt policy, and a ſure way of making | 
Francis a friend for ever: but Charles was not capable of ſo generous a reſolution. 
He had ſet his heart upon the dutchy of Bourgogne: nor could all the inſtances of 
the dutcheſs of Alenſon (who took a journey into Spaine to ſee her brother, and 
treat for his ranſome) prevail with him to drop that demand. Francis was as much 
determined not to make a ceſſion of a province, which would ſettle his adverſary 
in the heart of France, and open him a way to the gates of Paris: and the dutcheſs 
of Alenſon quitted Spaine, without coming to any agreement. After all, the greateſt 
difficulty in adjuſting this article aroſe from the Spaniſb miniſters inſiſting, that 
Bourgogne ſhould be put into the hands of the emperor, before the king of France 
was ſet at liberty, being fully perſuaded, that otherwiſe it would never be delivered; 
it being very eaſy for the French to find out afterwards ſome pretence for excuſing 
their king from performing ſuch an engagement. The eſcape of Henry king of 
Navarre out of prifon, by corrupting his guards, and the accidental diſcovery of a 
like defign for that of Francis, happening about this time, ſhewed the emperor how 
precarious the cuſtody of princes was: and put him upon relaxing in this circum- 
ſtance, and finding ſome expedient to ſecure the delivery of Bourgogne. Francis, 
tired of his captivity, was ready to comply with any, that left him in poſſeſſion of 
the province; which, after he had recovered his freedom, he reſolved not to de- 
liver; though he pretended his releaſe, and perſonal mediation with the eſtates, were 
neceſſary to procure their conſent to the cefſion. RR eee 


wh MATTERs being at laſt adjuſted, a treaty was figned in form, on January 14, at 4. D. 1526. 


Madrid, containing the following conventions . “ That the dutchy of Bourgogne, 
« with the county of Cbarolois, and its other dependencies, ſhould, within fix weeks 
after the king's. delivery, be given up to the emperor, without any reſerve of 
ſuperiority, homage, or ſervice, notwithſtanding any decrees of parlements, pre- 
tence of the Salic law, or other claim whatſoever: and, Francis being, on 
Match 10, ſet free in the parts of France adjoining to Fontaratie, his two eldeſt 
« ſons, the daupbin, and the duke of Orleans (or twelve of the principal nobility of 
« France, ſpecified by name, in lieu of the latter) ſhould, in the ſame inſtant, be de- 
« livered to the emperor, as hoſtages, till all conditions were performed. When 
this was done, and the ratifications of the treaty, by all the parlements in France, 
were delivered to Charles, the hoſtages were to be returned, and the duke of 
Engouleſme, the king's third ſon, to be put into his hands, to be brought up in 
the imperial court, as a mark and means of keeping up a friendſhip between 
« the two princes: and, in caſe the ceſſion was not made in fix weeks, and the ra- 
tifications were not delivered within a month, Francis ſwore he would return to 
his priſon and remain there, till the conditions were fulfilled; and was to renew 
< this oath, as ſoon as he got into France, before the emperor's commiſſioners. The 
King renouncing on his fide all pretenſions to the dominions of Naples, Milan, 
* 1 Belcar. lib. xviii. n. 31.48, P. Daniel. Rynier, xiv, 308. — 
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HE R Y Mp and Genea, the county of Af, ta Arras, Taurnay, Mortagne, S. Amand, Liſle, 


* berty w hout ranſome, and Phzlibert was to be reinſtated in that principality, 
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« Dauay, Orchies, Hedin, and the claim of ſuperiority over Artois and Flanders, 
of the imperial demeſnes, the emperor likewiſe, on his ſide, renounced 
all his pretenſions to Perenne, Montdidier, and Roye, to the counties of Bou- 
« logne, Guiſnes, and Pontbieu, the towns and caſtles on the Somme, and every 
« thing elſe. in Nrancis's poſſeſſion, not given up by his treaty, except the caunties 


« of Maſcen, Auxerre, and Bar: ſur- Seine, provided for in another article. The 


« league, now made between theſe princes, was offenſive againſt their common 
« enemies, and defenſive againſt all that invaded the territories of either, or ob- 
« ſtructed the poſſeſſion of thoſe mentioned in treaty ; an which account, Francis 
« was to aſſiſt Carles with troops ta finiſh the feduction of the Milangſe? and 
« this reciprocal aſſiſtance was fixed at 5oo men of armes, 10, ooo foat, and a pro- 
« portionable train of artillery. Francis was to marry. Charles's ſiſter Leonora, 


ho was to be delivered to him at the ſame time that the hoſtages were returned: 


and, beſides, a fortune of 200,000 crowns, over and above her jointure, the em- 
« peror was to give her, and her heirs male, the counties of Macon, Auxerre, and 
1 Bar-ſur-Seine. Francis was to give her jewels, to the value of 50,009 crawns, 
eto remain to ber, and her heirs: and, if they had ſons, the eldeſt was to have 


<4 thoſe three counties from his mother, and the dutchy of Alenſon from his father: 


<« and the younger were to be provided for, according to their degree. Leonora“ 


e jointure was fixed at 60,000 ures fournois a year: and, in caſe; of her ſurviving 


« Francis, (ſhe might return to Spaine, Flanders, or Bourgogne, and carry with her 


all her goods and jewels. Her daughter, Donna Maria, infanta of Portugal, was 


« ta be affianced, when ſeven years old, to the dauphin: and, when twelve, to be 
conducted to France and married. Francis was to do his utmoſt for engaging 
Henry d Albret to. renounce his pretenſions to the crown of Navarre, in favour 
e of Charles; and, if he could not prevail, was to give him no aſſiſtance. Hie was 


« to uſe the like inſtances with the duke of Gueldres, for leaving that dutchy, and 


« the county of Zutphen, after his deceaſe, ta the emperor, and, if theſe were fruit. 


_ « leſs, was to aſſiſt the latter with 300 horſe, and 4000. foot, to recover thole ter- 


« ritories. He was not to aſſiſt either duke Ulric of Wirtemberg, Robert de la 
« Marck, or his ſons, againſt Charles, nor interpoſe, by way of treaty, in behalf of 
« any Italian potentate. If the emperor ſhould be obliged. to paſs into Tah), 


Francis was to lend him his fleet, for three months, to convoy him, and to furniſh 


« him with the number of land forces above: mentioned, unleſs he had a mind, by 
*« the payment of 200, ooo crowns, to. commute. far the infantry: he was likewiſe 
« to indemnify Charles, with regard to the: penſion. of 133,305.crowns a year, and 
« the arrears thereof, which, in conſequence af the treaty of Windſor, on Fune 19, 
“ 1522, this laſt had undertaken ta pay the king of England. They were both to 
« engage with all their power, by ſea and land, in a croifade againſt infidels and 
« hereticks, if the pope publiſhed one: if it was proper, they ſhould go in perſon, 


« the king was to accompany the emperar; and, if a naval army was neceſſary, the 


« latter hould name the commander, The duke of Baurhon was to be reſtored to 


his eſtate, not ſubject, during his life, to any litigation on part of the crown, or 


ts the regente Lauiſe, and to have reparation, for all his loſſes ſince his retreat from 
« France; with liberty to reſide wherever be pleaſed, and to ſue at lau for his pre- 
« tenſions on Prapence. His friends tao, and followers, were alſo to be reſtored to 


* theirs, apd to live where they would, in France, and elſewhere, or even in the 


« emperor's ſervice, Such as had been arreſted (as the biſhop, of Autun, M. de 8. 
«, Fallier and others) were to be releaſed and acquitted; Phililert de Chalons prince 
« of Orange, and all priſaners, on both, fides, were, by February 15, to be ſet at li- 
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« and have ſatisfaction for his other pretenſions. The conſuls and community of H ay Y 
« Burgos were to have juſtice done them, with regard to the great loſſes they had a 
« ſuſtained by the breach of their ancient privileges in Bretagne: and free paſſage A. D. 1526: 


« to be given, through France, to.the cloths of the kingdom of Arragon into other 
% countries, without danger of confiſcation, upon paying the ancient cuſtoms- 
« Francis engaged to make good to Margaret of Auſtria, governeſs of the Low 
« Countries, the rents of the county of Charolois, and other eſtates, which ſhe had 
| « been hindered from receiving; and to take care, that the ſentence of the parlia- 
« ment of Paris, adjudging certain lands in Bearn to Germana de Foix, queen 
« dowager of Arragon, againſt Henry d' Albret, ſhould be duly executed. It was 
« provided further, that juſtice ſhould be done to the marqueſs of Areſcot, the 
« princeſs of Chimay, Henry count of Naſſau, the lord of Beures, Charles de Pom- 


« pet, William de Vergi, and other particular perſons; who had, during the war, 
been outed of their poſſeſſions.” | 


Sucn were the principal articles of the treaty of Madrid, which Francis ſwore The French, 


. 898 5 3 5 king, ſet at li- 
with great ſolemnity to obſerve, and gave his faith to return, within ſix months, to _ ; efaſes 
' Sparne a priſoner, if they were not performed. The emperor only ſwore: by proxy, to execute the 


4 7 N I» 2 — 8 . . reaty. 
not thinking fit to put his free oath in balance with that of a prince under reſtraint, pate 


The contract of marriage between Francis and Leonora was made a few days af- 
ter: and, then being allowed to viſit her, the emperor treated him, not as a priſoner, 
but as an ally, giving him the right-hand on all occaſions. The exchange between 


Francis and his two ſons, the hoſtages, was made, on March 16, on a bridge in the 


middle of the river Andaye, which ſeparates the twa kingdoms, with all the pre- 
_ cautions imaginable: and the king, going to Bayonne, was there. called upon to ra- 


tify the treaty, which, though he had agreed to an article, obliging him ſo to do ii 


the firſt town he came to in France, never was his intention. At Madrid, two 
hours before he made his plenipotentiaries ſign the treaty, he had, before ſome pub- 


lick notaries and witneſſes ſworn to ſecreſy, ſigned himſelf a proteſt againſt the 


violence uſed to him, declaring null all pacts, conventions, renunciations, ac- 


e quittances, derogations, and oaths, that might be put upon him, incompatible with 


« his honour and the good of his kingdom; adding withal, that he would, how- 
* ever, act in ſuch a manner towards the emperor, as a king taken in war might do 
with reaſon,” Agreeable to this proceeding, he told the meſſenger, that came to 
Bayonne for the act of his ratification, * that, as the treaty did not concern hiinſelf 
&« alone, but all his realm, particularly his ſubjects of Bourgogne, he could not 
« therefore ratify it, before he had aſſembled the ſtates of his kingdom, eſpecially 
« thoſe of the dutchy; that he would do fo immediately; and, after conſulting 
« them, would ſend an anſwer to the emperor.” Charles, impatient to have one 
more explicite and determinate, diſpatched Lannoy viceroy of Naples, with two 
other embaſſadors, to demand the entire execution of the treaty. They found 
Francis at Cognac, the place of his nativity, where he had like to have been killed 
by the fall of his horſe in hunting: and, being forced to ſtay there ſome time, he re- 
ceived the congratulations of the king of England (to whoſe inſtances he chiefly im- 
pre it) the pope, and the Italian ſtates, upon his delivery. They were all in 

opes, that he would not execute the treaty; this was what they all recommended: 
and the latter preſſed him to enter into the league, they had lately made againſt the 
emperor, for the liberty of 7taly, and the defence of the duke of Milan. Francis 
readily entered into a league, which he imagined might frighten, Charles, who 


wanted money for a war, into a relaxation of the article about Bourgogne; fince his 
inſiſting on it might endanger the loſs o 


f the Milaneſe, a province full as valuable 
and important as the other, _ | | OT 
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TAE league was concluded, on May 22, between the king of France, the pepe, 


pence to levy an army of 30,000 foot, 2 500 men of armes, and 3ooo light 
horſe; the particular number, which each power was to furniſh, being ſpecified ; 


te and the like agreement made with regard to the ſhips and galleys they were re- 


ſpectively to equip. They were immediately to levy Sui ſſe troops: and Francis 
was to aſſiſt them therein, by his credit with the cantons, whom he was to engage, 
if poſſible, to undertake the defence of the Milaneſe, on the ſame conditions they 
had done formerly. The king of France engaged never to diſturb Francis Sforaa 
in the enjoyment of the duchy of Milan, upon his paying him an annuity, not ex- 
ceeding 50,000 crowns a year, in lieu of his pretenſions, and providing for his 
brother Maximilian, who had, for ſome years, had a large penſion in France for 


his ſubſiſtence, The duke was _— marry a princeſs of the blood of 


France choſen by the pope; and the county of Aſt was to be reſtored to the king, 
as having been the eſtate of his anceſtors, or at leaſt the governimeat thereof given 
to his ſon, the duke of Orleans. The ſovereignty, and title of lord, of Genoa were 
to be reſtored to the king: and, if the emperor rejected the common requeſt of 
all the allies, for ſetting the two ſons of France at liberty, for leaving all the 
Italian princes in the quiet poſſeſſion of their territories, for being attended, 
when he came into [taly to be crowned, with no greater a train, than the pope, 


the duke of Milan, and the Venetians ſhould think conſiſtent with the ſafety of 


the country, and ſuitable to his 7mperial dignity, and for paying the ſums he 
owed the king of England by ſeveral treaties, they were, when they had driven 
his troops out of the Milaneſe, to invade Naples. If this kingdom was reduced, 


the pope was to diſpoſe of it: but whoever ſhould be placed on the throne, was 


to pay the king of France an annuity not leſs than 7 5,000 crowns a year; 


otherwiſe this prince was to retain all his rights, and might enter thereon. The 


family of Medicis was to be maintained at Florence with all their rights and pre- 
rogatives: and the king of England, being declared protector of the league, was, 
in gratitude for his ſervices, to have a dutchy or principality in Naples, worth 


36,000 ducats a year, as the cardinal of York was, for his good offices, to have 


another of 10,000, to themſelves and ſucceſlors,” - 
Such were the principal articles of this league, which was made whilſt the 


imperial embaſſadors were at Cognac ; though they knew nothing of it, till the next 


month ; when the deputies of the eſtates of Bourgogne came thither : and, in a 


publick audience, repreſented to the king, “that he had no authority to alienate 


the dutchy ; that it was contrary to his coronation oath ; and, if he perſiſted in 
the reſolution of putting them under a foreign power, they would appeal to 


te the eſtates general of the realm, to whoſe cogniſance the matter belonged.” The 
king faintly deſiring them to conſult his honour, and conſider his engagement to 
the emperor, they proteſted, © that, if he abandoned them to the enemies of France, 
« they would make the beſt defence they could, and would all dye rather than ſub- 
te mit to any other prince's dominion.” The imperial embaſſadors ſaw through 
this farce; and telling Francis, that, notwithſtanding the eſtates of Bourgogne re- 
fuſed to comply, he might ſtill keep his word, by returning to his priſon in Spaine, 


as his anceſtor John had done with regard to England, he complained of the ill 


treatment he had met with in his captivity, and offered two millions of crowns for 
the ranſome of his ſons, and in lieu of the dutchy of Bourgogne, The embaſſadors 
made no reply: and were much ſurprized a few days after, when the league above- 


mentioned- was publiſhed in their preſence. This made them take leaye of the 


Guicciardin. Rainald. ad. Ann. 1 526. Belcar. lib. xviii. u. 54. 
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king immediately, and return to Spuine ; the viceroy being refuſed a paſs through 
the territories of Fance, which lay in the road to Milan, leſt his preſence there 


might obſtruct the progreſs of the confederate army. The refuſal proved of no A. D. 1526. 


conſequence in that reſpect; the army, through the Suiſſes not coming up to join 
it in time, or with the numbers expected, being unable to relieve the caſtle of Milan, 
which ſurrendered, on July 24, to the duke of Bourbon. ende f 
Tux emperor made heavy complaints of the king of France's refuſal to ratify, 
and execute, the treaty of Maarid, exalting his own moderation, in putting a ſtop 
to all hoſtilities againſt France, when, upon the captivity of that prince, and his 


ableſt generals, and the deſtruction of his army at Pavze, he might eaſily have over- 


run the kingdom, then' deſtitute of forces for its defence; and maintaining, that 
there was nothing unreaſonable in the article of Bourgogne, ſince the reſtitution he 
demanded was due to him in point of juſtice. Francis urged in excuſe for his 


conduct, that the treaty was not obligatory, becauſe impoſed upon him by con- 
ſtraint, and he could not otherwiſe recover his liberty: but this pretence would 


ſerve to ſet aſide all treaties diſadvantageous to one of the parties, who certainly 


- would not ſubmit to conditions prejudicial to his intereſt; without a conſtraint of 


* 


one kind or other. The invalidity of promiſes made in dureſſe, and impriſonment, 
is countenanced indeed by the opinion of ſome lawyers: but, if it was an eſtabliſhed 


maxime, it would go far to make the captivity of princes eternal; and king Jobn 


of France, conſidering it as a mere pretence for breach of faith, rejected it with 
diſdain in the declaration he made, worthy of a great king, and a man of honour; 


that, if faith were baniſhed out of the ref of the world, it ought ever to be found in 


princes. It is a queſtion, whether the ancient coronation oath, taken by the kings 
of France, againſt alienating the domaine of the crown, extended to Bourgogne, 
lately ſeized by force, or uſurped on Charles's grandmother, and the poſſeſſion of 
it ever ſince litigated ; and whether the conſent of the eſtates could be neceſſary for 
its being reſtored to the heir of its former proprietor. But whatever weight there 


might be in theſe pleas, they will not acquit Francis of a plath colluſion; in making 


that a condition of his liberty, which, if they had any force, he knew to be im- 
praQticable, and which, according to the low artifice of his private proteſt before 


mentioned, he never intended to execute: nor can they be an apology for the breach 


of his oath, to return, in caſe of non- performance, to Spaine in his former quality 
of a priſoner, | | 
IT was a tender point to move a great king to break his faith, in not executing 


ſentiments on a ſubject, wherein his honour was ſo much concerned, that it ſeemed 
injurious to doubt of his conduct: but he was delighted to hear, that Francis had 
taken a reſolution agreeable to his wiſhes. Henry thought Charles's power already 
too formidable; and, if increaſed by the acceſſion of Bourgogne, ſcarce reſiſtable by 
the reſt of Europe: and, for this reaſon, encouraged Francis in the reſolution of not 
alienating any of his dominions. The firſt ſtep, which this prince had taken after 
his delivery, was to confirm at Bayone, * on March 17, the principal treaty made 


by his mother, with the king of England, for the payment of two millions of crowns, 
due to Henry upon former conventions: and, having ſoon after ratifyed the reſt, he 


treated by his embaſſadors, and, on Auguſt 8, concluded an alliance with this prince, 


containing a reciprocal obligation to a& jointly, for procuring the liberty of 


Francis's children by a pecuniary ranſome, eſtimated at a million of crowns ; which 
was judged a reaſonable equivalent for their freedom. There was in this treaty no 
mention of any force to be uſed againſt the emperor for that purpoſe; all was to 


_ 2 Fiddes, lib. ii. c. 32. mer, xiv. 129. 134. 185. 189. 
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be done by gentle and amicable overtures. Henry was in great hopes, that Charles 
would not make a difficulty of complying with his requeſts: and, though he hinted 


2 


in his letter to him, that, in caſe of a refuſal, he might have recourſe to more violei t 
methods, he was not reſolved to proceed to an open rupture; and had choſen rather 
to bear the title of protector of the Italian league, than enter into it, as a contracting 
power. Lord Herbert imputes this part of his conduct to want of money, and the 
difficulty of raiſing it, in the diſtreſs to which the nation was reduced by the con- 
tinual exportation of the coin; ariſing from its being of a better ſtandard, and leſs 
proportion to its intrinſic value, than the coin of foreign countries. The Flemings, 
melting it down, recoined it, and made great profits by doing ſo; their alloy being, 
baſer than the Engliſh. The proportion between gold and ſilver was in England 


twelve to one (an ounce of gold, and a pound weight of filver, being eſtimated 


each at forty ſhillings) but it was higher in the Low Countries, There appeared no 
way of redreſſing this grievance, unleſs by raiſing the value of the Engliſb coin a 
tenth part, to. the rate it paſſed at abroad: and, the ounce of gold, and the pound 


of filver, being there current for forty four ſhillings, Henry iſſued a proclamation 


for raiſing them to the ſame value, and the ſeveral coins proportionably in England. 


The benefit of this riſe ſoon appeared, and it was found proper, in the November 


following, to raiſe the coin ſtill higher to forty five ſhillings the pound of ſilver. 
This brought a good deal of the coin back into the kingdom; where it continued 


at that rate till the year 1544: when Henry raiſed it a fifteenth part; the ounce of 


War in Italy. 


gold and pound of filver paſſing for forty eight ſhillings. 5 | 

Tur king of France, and all the princes of the Italian league, laboured under 
the like want of money: and this defeated * all. their meaſures. Hence it was, 
that the French forces under the marqueſs of Saluces, not being paid, came, in leſs 


number and much later, into Lombardie than they ought; that the levy of Surſſes, 


defired by Francis, came to be diſputed, he not 1 the arrears of the pen- 
ſions due to the cantons; that the Spaniſh troops, diſperſed in remote quarters, 
were got together in a body, before the duke of bin, general of the confederate 
army (who had ſurpriſed Lodi) was in a condition to attempt the relief of the 
caſtle of Milan. The arrival of 13, ooo Suiſſes enabled him afterwards to raiſe the 


ſiege of the caſtle of Cremona, and to recover the town: but, the pope being obliged, 


on October 7, to recall his troops into the ecclefiaſtical territories, the duke of Urbin 
was diſabled from making a detachment of his forces, to favour the attempt of the 
French fleet upon Genoa. The recall of the pope's troops was owing to the ſudden 
unaccountable flight of his army before Sienna, and to the ſurprize of Rome, on 
September 20, by the Colonnas ; who, beſieging him in the caſtle of S. Angelo, forced 
him to a truce with the emperor for four months; of which that was one of the 


conditions. The pope, ſubmitting to the neceſſity of his affairs, had concluded this 


truce againſt his will: and, having received a ſupply of 25,000 crowns from the 
king of England, broke it ſoon ; and employed his forces in reducing the fortreſſes 
of the Colonnas, and invading the kingdom of Naples. He now uſed his inſtances 
with the confederates to carry on the war with vigour : but it was no longer time; 
the imperialiſis having received recruits from Spaine and George Fronſberg having 
joined them with 14,000 Lancequenets, which he had levied in Germany, and a 
corps of cavalry, furniſhed by the archduke Ferdinand. The duke of Bourbon, who 
had hitherto made an hard ſhift to pay his forces, with money he had got the duke 
of Ferrara to advance, and by the contributions of the citizens of Milan, was now 
utterly unable to pay fo great an army: and, leaving Anthony de Leyva in Milan, 
took the field with all his forces, and let them live at free quarter in the country. 
The Bologneſe and Tuſcany, lying open to their excurſions, upon the retreat of the 
as 1 Guicciard. lib. xvii. Rainald; ad Ann, 1 526 and 1527. Du Bellay, lib. iii. | 
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confederate army to Mantua, the pope was exceedingly terrified : and, being naturally Hr 


f : II. 
irreſolute, his allies had all the difficulty imaginable to keep him from making; I, 


ce with the emperor. The French and Engliſb embaſſadors, arriving at Rome | 
with ſome ſupplies of money, gave him at laſt new ſpirits: and prevailed with 
him to reafſume his deſign of invading the kingdom of Naples, 


This attempt was made both by ſea and land: his fleet, with that of the Vene- A. D. 1527. 


tians, taking Salerno and Suriento; and his land army, of 10, ooo men, reducing 
Aquila, and ſeveral other places, the viceroy was obliged to put moſt of his forces 
into garriſons; and, ſending Moncada to Naples, threw himſelf into Gayeta. Want 
of pay hindered the progreſs of the army: and, the French fleet not appearing off 
the coaſt, the pope relapſed into his former irreſolution. The duke of Bourbor's 
advancing towards Tuſcany determined him at laſt to make, on March 15, a truce 
for eight months with the emperor, agreeing ' to advance 60,000 crowns, for the 
« pay of the imperialiſts in Bourbon's army.” The other articles were, © that all 
« places taken on both ſides ſhould be reſtored; that cardinal Colonna ſhould be 
« abſolved from all cenſures, and reinſtated in his dignity ; that the king of France 
« and the Venetians might, if they pleaſed, be included in the truce, and then the 
« German troops were to retire out of 1taly; but, if they would not accept it, the 
« emperor was only to withdraw his forces from the pope's territories, and the vice- 
« roy, coming to Rome, was to take care that the duke of Bourbon advanced no 
e further on the ſide of Tuſcany, and led his army to ſome other quarter,” This 
treaty was immediately executed; and the places taken were evacuated on both 
ſides: and Clement, diſmiſſing moſt of his forces, retained only 200 horſe, and 2000 
foot, of the black bande, ſo called from their being clad in mourning on occaſion, 
firſt, of the death of pope Leo X, and afterwards of that of their beloved commander 
Fohn de Medicis, lately killed in beating up a quarter of Fronſberg's army. The 
duke of Bourbon had declared ſome time before, that he ſhould not mind any treaty . 
between the pope and the viceroy of Naples; the 60,000 crowns" were an incon- 
fiderable part of what was due to his troops, which began to mutiny on the oc- 
caſion; he having kept them together ſeveral months, by feeding them with hopes of 
the ſack, either of Rome or Florence. The allies, imagining his deſign was upon the 
latter, becauſe of the potent factions there ready to take armes againſt the houſe of 
Medicis, drew all their forces thither for its defence. This made the duke of Bour- 
bon turn his march towards Rome; and, taking Aqua'pendente, Viterbo, and other 
places in his way, came with incredible celerity, on May 5, before that city; in 
which was a body of 5000 muſqueteers haſtily raiſed out of the inhabitants, under 
Lorenzo de Ceres. The duke's army conſiſted of '30,000 men: and the Colonnas 
were at the head of 10,000 more, in the neighbourhood, to prevent thepope's retreat. 


I was a very adventurous enterprize in the duke of Bourbon, to march with Rene taken 
ſuch an army, unprovided either of money, artillery, ammunition, or magazines, b) be ve 


; ® » "3 4 » . * 0 , EI IETTECS.. «ts 9 rialifts, and 
over the Appennine mountains, in a ſeaſon of continual rains, ſwelling every little the pope im- 


brook to a degree that rendered it ſcarce paſſable, into the heart of an enemy's Pr 
country, followed by that of the allies, which, vrhen appriſed of his deſign, marched 
with the utmoſt diligence to the pope's relief. But he was infinitely beloved by all 
his ſoldiers, even by the Germans; who, upon Fronſberg's being ſelzed with an apo- 
plexy, had been for ſome time before put under his immediate command. In the 
midſt of the immenſe fatigues of their march, they ſung ſongs in his praiſe; com- 
paring him to Annibal, Scipio, and Julius Cæſzar, declaring themſelves ready to 
follow wherever he led them, and, tempted by the wealth of Rome, to ſuffer and 
dare every thing that would contribute to reduce it into their power. There was 


no time to be loſt; the duke, at break of day the next morning, attacked the ſuburbs 
of the Vatican by ſcalado, and was killed by an arquebuſe ſhot, as he was clapping 


a ladder 
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a ladder to the wall: but his men rather enraged, than intimidated, by his fall, car- 

ied on the aſſault with ſo much fury, that, with the loſs of 1000 men, they forced 
their way, and purſued the flying enemy ſo cloſe, that they broke with them into the 
city; the pope retiring, with thirteen cardinals, into the caſtle of S. Angelo. He 
there held out for a time, in hopes of being relieved by the confederate army: but 
the duke of Urbin, after he had layen for a while near Rome, retired with his 
forces on June 1, without having made any attempt to raiſe the fiege, or ventured 
a ſingle ſkirmiſh with the enemy. The pope, a few days after, knowing the walls 
were undermined, and apprehenſive of being murdered by the Germans, who were 
generally Lutherans, in caſe the place was taken by ſtorm, capitulated with the 
prince of Orange (who, upon Bourbon's death, had taken on him the command of 
the army) © to deliver up the caſtle, with Ofia, Civita Vecchia, Tiferno, Parma, 


t Piacenza, and Modena, to pay 400,000 crowns; and to remain in cuſtody, with 


Treaties be- 
tween France 
and England, 


« the thirteen cardinals, till 150,000 ducats were paid for their ranſome. Thus 


was the pope ſtripped at once of all the ſtrong places in his territories; for, on the 


news of Rome's being taken, the Florentines had revolted, and driven out the Medi- 


cean family; Sigiſmond Malateſta had ſeized on Rimini, and the Fenetians on Ra- 
venna, pretending however to keep it for the confederates. 

Tu news of the ſack of Rome, the ſacrilege, rapes, murders, 8 other horrible 
cruelties there committed, and of the pope's impriſonment, ſhocked all Europe: but 
affected no prince ſo ſenſibly as the king of England; who had always been ex- 
tremely devoted to the ſee of Rome, and ſhewed, on all occaſions, the greateſt zeal 
for her intereſts. He had, on April zo, made a treaty with the king of France 
for moderating that of Madrid, and for ſending embaſſadors to the emperor, to de- 
mand, as well the releaſe of Francis's two ſons, upon the receipt of two millions of 
crowns for their ranſome, as the payment of the great ſums he owed Henry, and 
to declare war in caſe of refuſal. A marriage was, at the ſame time, agreed on be- 
tween the princeſs Mary of England, and either Francis himſelf (if the emperor 


denied him his ſiſter Leonora, to whom he had been contracted) or elſe his ſecond 


ſon Henry duke of Orleans; the alternative being deferred to an interview pro- 


poſed to be held near Calais. Upon advice of the duke of Bourbon s march towards 


Rome, another treaty was concluded, on May 29, for executing the offenſive league 
made againſt the emperor, in caſe of his rejecting the terms offered: and it was 


agreed, that Francis ſhould, without loſs of time, ſend an army of 30,000 foot, and 


1000 Gens d armes, with their train, into Italy; whilſt Henry, with a numerous 
body of forces, made a diverſion by invading the Low Countries. But, on con- 


ſideration, as well of the neceſſity of ſending immediate relief to the pope, as of the 


inconveniences, which ſuch a diverſion would occaſion, with regard to the com- 


merce between the Engliſh and the Flemings, it was waved: and Henry engaged to 


contribute towards the Italian war, 20,000 crowns for the month of June, zo, 000 
for each of the four months following, and 32,222 for the two laſt in the year, 

which he advanced ſo punctually, that the 64, 444 crowns for theſe laſt were paid 
on the firſt of December. The pope's impriſonment affording reaſon to ſuſpect 


that the emperor might force him to ſome improper exerciſe of his authority, car- 


dinal Wolſey was ſent abroad to conſult with Francis, about the meaſures fit to be 


taken on the ſubject. They met at Amiens: and, on Au 8605 18, agreed, « that 

« neither king ſhould allow a general council (the liberty Whateof was eſſential to 

« its authority) to be either called or fit, nor admit any bulle iffued to the preju- 

« dice of either of their realms, whilſt the pope continued in captivity ; and that 

« the method of government in ſpiritual matters in both realms, during that time, 
| ' Rymer, xiv. 195. 199. 203. 213. 219. 233. | 


« ſhould 
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Book XV. OP ENGLAND, 75 
« ſhould be ſettled, for England by the cardinal of Vorꝭ, with the concurrence of H; * v 
4 convocation, and in Fance by the king and an aſſembly of the French clergy.” — 
It had been already agreed, that the princeſs of England, whoſe marriage was to 4. D. 1527. 
ſtrengthen theſe treaties, ſnould be given to the duke of Orleans, as of a more ſuit- 
able age for her, and that this young prince ſhould be brought up in the court of 
England: but it not being deemed ſufficient to ſecure a perpetual amity between 
the two crowns, this was provided for by another expedient, deſigned. to prevent 
differences between them for the future, by removing what had hitherto ſerved for 
the chief occaſion of their quarrels. *© Henry, by a treaty of the ſame date, engaged, 
« for himſelf and his heirs, not to diſturb the French king in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
« territories, which had been claimed by the kings of England; and, in conſi- 
« deration thereof, Francis promiſed, to pay him, and his ſucceſſors, for ever, 
« 50,000 crowns a year, by two half yearly payments, on the 1* of May and 
« November, and to ſupply them yearly, in the months of May, Tune, and July, 
« with great and black ſalt at Brouage to the value of 15, ooo crowns, without re- 
_ < ceiving any money, either for the price of the ſalt, or for the uſual duty there- 
1 « on.” This was to be ratified by the parlements, and chief nobility, of both 
U kingdoms. After theſe treaties, the king of France going to Compiegne, Henry was, 
on September 15, choſen knight of S. Michael in a chapter of the order; a com- 
pliment, or earneſt of friendſhip, which he returned by POR Francis, on 
October 22, knight of the Garter, 
Tr pope, in the mean time, was kept as a priſoner i in the caſtle of . Angel, 
not having been able to execute his capitulation, in reſpe& of the towns which he 
was to deliver to the emperor ; ſome of them being in the hands of the confederates, 
and others ſeized by perſons who ſlighted his orders. The imperial army in Rome 
had been much waſted by the plague; but, being reinforced by the marqueſs de! 
Vaſto, with a corps brought from Naples, it ſtill amounted to 24,000 foot ; and the 
duke of Urbin's infantry making ſcarce half the number, no attempt was made for 
the pope's deliverance. Whilſt things remained in this ſtate of inaction, the mareſchal 
De Lautrec*, entering the Milanęſe, on Auguſt 1, with 26, ooo foot, and 1000 Gens 
armes, took Alexandria: and ſoon after reduced Genoa by famine ; the doge 
Adomo retiring into the citadel. The Lomeline, Vigevans, Biagraſſa, and Pavie, 
- were his next conqueſts; and, Leyva having not a ſufficient force to oppoſe him, he 
might have taken Milan, had it not been for ſome political conſiderations. The 
Venetians preſſed him much to undertake the enter prize, the ſucceſs whereof would 
have prevented any ſuccours coming to the imperialiſis from Germany: but he was 
apprehenſive, that they might grow cool in the league, if their ends were once 
ſerved. The king of France was as yet uncertain of the iſſue of the treaty for 
the ranſom of his ſons: and if the emperor could be prevailed with to accept of 
the ceſſion of the Mi/aneſe, inſtead: of Bourgogne, rather than run the hazard of 
loſing both, that project would have been obſtructed by the puiting of Francis 
Sforza in poſſeſſion of the capital of his dutchy. Theſe were not reaſons to be 
urged to the princes of the league: but cardinal: Cibe coming to the army, and in- 
fiſting, that it ſhould march immediately to Rome for the pepe / relief, which was E 
the principal motive of the league' between the kings of France and England, 
and, if it was ſo eaſy a matter to block up Milun, as the Venetians repreſented, they | 
might do it with their own troops,” Laurrec reſol ved to follow his advice; declar- 
ing, that his maſter's orders were to the ſame effect. Paſſing the Po on October 18, 
he ſtaid at Piacenza, waiting the coming up of an additional corps of French 
— and eee for as long a time as would have ſerved to reduce Milan: 
a t Rymer, xiv. 227. 233 Du Bellay, lib, iii. , 
- but 


\ 
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HNA but he made uſe of that time in drawing off the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua 
VIII. from the emperor's intereſt. Slow as his march was, it ſtill haſtened the | Pope's de- 
rr which that prince had given orders for on September , but the imperial 
generals had ſtill found pretences to defer. The pope, at laſt agreeing, ** not to 
« oppoſe the emperor with regard either to Milan or Naples; to grant him the 
« tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues within his dominions; to pay 95, 000 ducatz 
e before he left the caſtle of S. Angelo, and above thrice as much afterwards, was 
« to be ſet at liberty on December 10: but, not caring for the publick ſolemnity 
of ſuch an affair, went out, diſguiſed like a merchant, in the night preceeding that 
day, and was eſcorted by Louis Gonzaga, with a party of arquebu fiers, to Orvieto. 
War declares Ix the mean time, the French and Engliſb embaſſadors were treating in Spaine 
oy OE to moderate the articles of the treaty of Madrid: but, after an infinite number of 
gain the an- me morials, propoſitions, and replies, the emperor. could only be brought to relax in 
feror. the point of Bourgogne; conſenting, that his right to the dutchy ſhould be deter- 
A. D. 1528. mined in a way of juſtice. As to the article, putting upon Francis all the debts he 


) 


V owed to Henry, he poſitively inſiſted on it; nor would he ſet the two ſons of Francis 
at liberty, till Genoa was reſtored and put into Adorne's hands: and, when Gabriel 
de Granimont biſhop of Tarbe, the firſt, of the French plenipotentiaries, told him, 
they had no power to offer more, and muſt return home, if that was his determinate 

_ reſolution, he gave them leave to do ſo very readily. . Two perſons, who had come 
with them in their train, and whoſe charaQers were hitherto unknown, being 
Clarenceux and Guienne kings of armes, then deſired an audience: and, this being 
granted, the former read, on January 22, at Burgos, a declaration of war in the 

name of the King of England againſt the emperor; who, having in a ſpeech re- 
futed the motives for that ſtep, received the declaration. Gutenne acted the ſame 
part in the name of the king of France: and they both received, ſive days after, 

- anſwers, in writing, to their declarations.” It is remarkable, that, in the anſwer to 
the king of England declaration, the emperor took notice of the report generally 
current, of this prinice's defign/ to get a divorce from his wife Catherine: and im- 
puted it to the cardinal of Tor; who had vowed revenge, becauſe he had not 

employed his ariny in Taly to raiſe him to the papacy at the laſt election. The 
cardinal?, who had lately refuſed a bribe from the emperor, was fo incenſed againſt 
him for this ealumny, or unfair exaggeration of ſome of his expreſſions, that he 
entered into meaſures for getting the pope 3 to deprive him of b His 7mperial dignity, 
on account of the impriſonment of his perſon,” the intolerable indignities put upon 
him and the cardinals, and the execrable impieties committed by the imperialiſts at 

Name; criinesof a much more heinous hature, than any eharged on formet en- 

perors, who had been deprived by Clements predeceſſors. But the pope had ſuffrted 

ſo much by the neglect, or private views, of his allies, and had ſich a dread of the 
emperor s power, that he refuſed to take ſo hardy: a ſtep e unleſs Ravenna and 
> Cera; ſeizediby the Venetian, were reſtored to the ſee of Nome, and the impe-· 
rialiſis entirely driven out of the kingdom of Nanler Mulſey was not more en- 
raged at what was ſaid: of him in writing, than the king of France was lat what | 

the emperor bad, with his own mouth, ordered the: heraldꝭ to tell him s, Thur be 
bad broke bis fab, and bad not acted lile a man gf baun andowould maintain 
it body to body in a fingle combat. Francis, in a writing read, on March 28, be- 
fore , the inperial embaſſndor at Hari, gave the lyc 10 tha emperor, accepted the 
challenge, and required Cbarſes to appoint the field which he did in the very place 
where | Francis had been exchanged with bis ſons: but, ſome difficulties ariſing 
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thereon, and Francis affecting delays; theſe effects of a violent reſentment paſſed H 5 . AF 
— 3 of war was not agreeable, either to the Engliſh or Flemings, 7 Dig. 
| ” putting a ſtop to the commerce, wherein both found great advantages, 1 
and being followed by a ſeizure of the Engliſb merchants, and their effects, in for the Low 
by gine, which produced a like ſeizure in England and the Low Countries, ' The Conntries, 
pes being ſet at liberty had cooled the reſentment, which. the Engliſh had con- 
ceived againſt the emperor on account of his impriſonment, and their old ani- 
| moſity againſt France revived ; the clothiers, ſpinners, carders, and other many- 
faccturers in the country, ſuffered by the merchants. not buying the cloths. ſent to 

| Blackwell Hall, under pretence that they had no vent for any commodities. This 
gave. occaſion to a general uneaſineſs; and Wolſey was blamed for precipitating the 
declaration of war, though agreeable, in the main, to the king's intentions, and the 
ſtipulations with France for acting jointly in that matter: but, the FI, e on their 
fide, making the like complaints, Margaret of Auſtria ſent embaſſadors to Landon, 
to propoſe a truce for eight months, with regard to all the countries under her go- 
vernment. This was ſigned, on June 15, by hers and the Engliſb plenipoten- 
tiaries: and confirmed afterwards by the king of France and the emperor. It pro- 
vided for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and for a free commerce between England and 
the Low Countries, as well as in the ſeas, and all maritime places between Spaine 
and England: and the duke of Gueldres was comprehended in it, upon his reſtor- 
ing Utrecht, and ſome other places belonging to the biſhop of that city. This 
- treaty. put a ſtop to the war in all parts but [aly,. | | 


As ſoon as it was known, that the negotiations in, Spaine had ended in a decla- The Feng | 


1 


ration of war, the mareſchal De Lautrec entered Romagna: and, having reduced . fiege to 
Inola and Rimini to the pope's obedience, advanced, in the beginning of February, forced to raiſe 


towards Rome; which the imperialiſts (whoſe forces were reduced to 15, ooo) quit- 2 
ted, on the 170 of that month, and retired into the kingdom of Naples. Lautrec, 

whoſe army was daily reinforced by an infinite number of Italians, following them 

thither, found . no. oppoſition any Where; and eaſily made himſelf maſter of the 

whole kingdom, except the city of Naples, Manfredonia, and Gayeta. The mare. 

ſchal came, on May 1, before the firſt of thoſe places: but, as the viceroy Moncada 

had thrown himſelf into it, with the greateſt part of the imperial forces, he thought 

it would be too bloody an affair to take it by force, and reſolved to reduce it by fa- 

mine. With this view, he poſted his army about it, and erected forts, which, not 

ſerving to cut off all communication with the country, rendered. it, however, very 

difficult for any conſiderable quantity of proviſions. to enter by land: and, on the 

ſea fide, Philippin Doria blocked it up with two men of war, and eight of his un- 

cle Angrew's galleys.. It was on this ſide only, that a ſufficient. quantity of pro» 
viſions could be brought in for the ſupply of ſo populous a place, and ſo numerous 

a garriſon: and the viceroy formed a deſign ta ſurprige Doria in the road of Sg. 

lerno; where he bad retited, fot a While, to refit his galleys, and ſpffered his men 
frequently to go aſhore. Lautrec, getting by his ſpies intelligence of this deſign, 

ſent 400 arquebuſiers to ſtrengthen Doria s ſquadron; which, upon Mancadd's en- 

tering the gulf of Salerno, failed out to meet him; and, aſter a bloody combat, in 

which the viceroy, and near 1000 Spaniſh ſoldiers, were ſlain, funk". the admin! 

galley, and took three more, with moſt of the other veſſels. The marqueſy' de! 5 
| Vaſto, the prince of Salerno, and a great number of perſons of quality taken pri: 
ſoners in this engagement, were ſent, with one of the galleys by P ilippin, to his 
uncle Andrew Doria at Gena... 
„ Lord Herbert. | | + Rainald: Ib. Giictiur uin, Bb. xi. Di Belly, Hb. lui. 
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Hzenny This diſaſter threw the garriſon into deſpair; having only fix weeks proviſion 
VIII. \eft, and no proſpect of further ſupplies. The prince of Orange, who, upon the 
D538. viceroy's death, afſumed the command of the imperial forces, had much ado to 
keep the Germans from mutinying : but he found a reſſource in the ill conduct of 
the French, which at once deprived them of all the fruits of their victory, and 
proved the ruin of their affairs. Great ſums being expected for the liberty of the 
priſoners, Lautrec, equally imperious and rapacious, ſent to demand them of 
Pbilippin Doria, without offering him any recompence for his right in their ran- 
ſome. The Genoeſe commodore received the meſſage with indignation: and, plead- 
ing he could not do it without his uncle's leave, retired, with his fleet, to a place of 
ſafety, leaving the ſea open for the revictualling Naples. Andrew Doria, the beſt 
ſeaman of the age, had other ſubjects of complaint againſt the court of France; 
he could not get any equivalent for the ranſome of the prince of Orange, whom 
he had taken at Porto Fino, before the battel of Pavze, nor the arrear of 20,000 
crowns due to him for his pay; nor would Francis add Savona to the dominion of 
the ſtate of Genoa, propoſing to make it the emporium of thoſe parts, to the ruin of 
the commerce of the Genoeſe, Doria was ſo importunate in theſe demands, that 
it had been debated in council, whether he ſhould not be arreſted as a ſuſpected 
perſon, and beheaded. The marqueſs del Vaſto, knowing his diſcontents, drew him 
into a treaty with the emperor ; who, beſides the poſt of admiral of his fleet, took 
him, with twelve galleys, into his ſervice at the rate of 60, ooo ducats a year, and 
promiſed him the two things he moſt defired, the eſtabliſhing of Genoa in a ſtate of 
liberty under the imperial protection, and ſubjecting Savona to the Genoeſe, as ſoon 
as the French could be driven out of thoſe places. Francis, having intelligence 
of this treaty, ſent Barbeſieux to ſeize him at Genoa; Doria, informed of this de- 
ſign, got aboard his fleet; and, ſending back the French ſhips under his command, 
failed with his own galleys to Gayeta; whence he convoyed a great number of 
_ veſſels, laden with proviſions, to Naples. The French army was, by this time, 
mouldered away to an inconſiderable number by diſeaſes, the effect of a peſtilential 
water, unwholſome food, the heats of the ſummer, and a continual ſeries of fa- 
tigues. It was now in its turn ſtreightened for proviſions; the imperialiſts, en- 
couraged by Doria's ſuccours, having recovered ſeveral places in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and intercepting their convoys. Tautrec had died in the night 
between Auguſt 15 and 16; and the command of the troops had devolved upon the 
marqueſs of Saluces. This general, in deſpair of ſucceſs, retired in the night to- 
wards Averſa in good order; yet not ſo ſecretly as to prevent a party of the enemy's 
falling on his rear, and taking the famous Pedro de Navarra; who commanded. 
it, and died ſoon after in Naples. The imperialiſts, drawing all their forces toge- 
ther, inveſted Averſa; and the marqueſs, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, capitulated; 
on Auguſt 30, for the ſurrender of the place, and of all others, which the French 
held in the kingdom, on condition, that, himſelf and count Guido Rangone remain- 
ing priſoners, the reſt of his troops ſhould be diſmiſſed; the Halians taking an 
oath not to ſerve againſt the emperor for fix months, and the French being con- 
voyed to their own country, Moſt of the inland towns in the kingdom ſubmitting 
to the prince of Orange, the French had only a few forts left, and ſome maritime 

places, protected by the Venetian navy. eo VC 
War in In-. THE raiſing of the ſiege of Naples was followed by the loſs of Genoa. Andrew 
bardie. Doria approaching the place, Barbefieux fled, with his ſquadron, to Savona: but, 
one of his galleys being overtaken, and brought in triumph before Genoa, the inha- 
bitants immediately flew to armes; and Theodore Trivulci,' the French governor, 
taking refuge in the caſtle, was forced to ſurrender it, at the end of October, for 
want of proviſions. Genoa was declared a free ſtate; and Doria, taking Savona 


with 
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with little trouble, annexed it to the territories of the republick. The count of H BAY, 

S. Pol, arriving in the Milaneſe, with a body of French. troops, ſent too late to ſuc Au. 

cour Lautrec *, made a fruitleſs attempt to recover Genoa : but ſucceeded R 

his enterprize upon Pavie. Anthony de Leyva however, with the ſmall force he 

had, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Milan; though the German army of 10, ooo foot, and 

700 horſe, brought by Henry, the younger duke of Brunſwick, to his aſſiſtance, did 

him little ſervice ; the plague, which broke out among the troops, and the want of 

pay, cauſing them ſoon to diſband. It was not without difficulty, that he ſub- 

ſiſted his forces during the winter: and the count of S. Pol, taking the field in the 

March following, made himſelf maſter of Mortara, and the town of Novara. A. D. 1 

This encouraged the Venetian army to paſs the Adda, and join him at Marignan, * * 

in order to form the ſiege of Milan: but, Leyva having, about the ſame time, re- 

ceived a reinforcement of 3000 Spaniards, it was judged too hazardous an under- 

taking. The duke of Ur bin, general of the Venetians, propoſed a blockade; which 

he thought an eaſy matter, and the ſurer to ſucceed, becauſe all the lands, for ten 

miles about the city, were untilled. S. Pol did not diſſent from this opinion: but 

thinking the forces of the duke of Milan and the Venetians ſufficient for the enter- 

prize, reſolved, with his French troops, to make an attempt on Genoa, in the ab- 

ſence of Andrew Doria, who was gone with his galleys to Spaine, in order to con- 

voy the emperor over into Taly. In his march thither, he was, on Monday, Fune 21, 

ſurprized by Leyva at Landriano; and, his vanguard being advanced far before 

bim, the reſt of his army was entirely routed; and himſelf, with Guido Rangone, 

taken priſoners. The news of this defeat, ſo diſcouraged. the remains of the French 

troops, that, their officers not being able to retain them, they diſbanded: and, return- 

ing to France, left the Milaneſe to be recovered by Leyva, the natural effect of his 

victory. Such was the iſſue of the Italian war; the ſupport whereof had coſt 
Henry, as well as Francis, immenſe ſums; and * had. been the chief motive for their 

laying aſide the propoſed invaſions of Spaine and Flanders. The management of 

it, from the beginning, afforded no reaſon to expect better ſucceſs; each of the 
confederates acting, not ſo much for the common good of the league, as for their 
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own private intereſts, . 


Tax pope had experienced this to his coſt, at the time of bis greateſt diſtreſs, Treaty be- 
| when beſieged in the caſtle of S. Angelo; the duke of Urbin, the confederate genera . 
employing the army, not for the relief of Clement and his cardinals, but to reduce emperor. 
Perugia, and deliver it to the Bagliones. The V enetians, at the ſame time, ſeized 
Ravenna and Cervia, towns that lay convenient for them: nor could all the in- 
ſtances of the kings of France and England prevail with them to reſtore thoſe 3 
places to the pope; though, upon their doing ſo, he was ready to enter again into = 
the confederacy. This refractorineſs of theirs, and the little reaſon he bad to de- 
pend upon ſuch allies, engaged him to conclude a treaty with the emperor 3 Who 
undertook to procure him reſtitution of Ravenna, Cervia, Modena, Reggio, and 
« Rubiera; to aſſiſt him againſt, the duke of Ferrara; to marry his natural 
e daughter Margaret to Clements nephew Alexander de Medicis, and to ſettle him 
« at Florence, with all the prerogatives of his anceſtors; and to leave the fate of 
* Francis Sforza, and the dutchy of Milan, to the pope's determination. Clement, 
te in return, granted Charles the inveſtiture of Naples, without the reſerve of any . 
tribute, but only the. preſent of a white ſteed, in acknowledgement of his ſo- 
vereignty; abſolved all that had a hand in the ſack of Rome, engaged to give 
* the imperial troops a free paſſage from Naples through the eccleſiaſtical territo- 
** ries; and agreed, that the emperor, and his brother Ferdinand, ſhould enjoy a fourth 
Fart af eccleſiaſtical revenues in their dominions, in a war againſt he jnfidels,” 


Du Bellay, lib. ij. Rymer, xiv. 283. Rainald. ad Ann. 1 529. 
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HNA v This treaty was ſigned, on June 29, at Barcelona: and was followed by another 
AM. of a much greater conſequence to the general peace of Europe; which, having 
A. D. 1529. been carried on in ſeveral conferences between Louiſe de Savoie, Francis's mother, 


Treaty of 


Cambray. . 


and Margaret of Auſtria, Charles's aunt, the, onely pleni potentiaries employed in 


the negotiation, was concluded, on Auguſt 5, at Cambray. 


* 


Ts treaty *, intended not to deftroy, but only to moderate the terms of, that 
of Madrid, confirmed it in all points, except as to the 3, 4, 11, and 130 
« articles; the emperor, in regard of the dutchy of Bourgogne, the counties of 
« Macon, Auxerre, and Bar- ſur- Seine, and the juriſdiction of S. Laurent, not in- 
« fiſting on what had beeen ſtipulated in that treaty, but reſerving all his rights 
<« therein to be ſued for, when he ſhould think proper, in a way of juſtice, without 
« lapſe of time doing any prejudice to his title. Francis engaged to pay the em- 
«© peror, for his ſons ranſome, two millions of crowns: 1,200,000 thereof at the 
« time of their delivery, on March 1, in the year following, or ſooner; 290,000 
to be ſet off in lieu of a debt of that value due to the king of England, for money 
ee he had lent the emperor, and the remaining 510,000 to be diſcharged 'by a rent 
« of 25, 500 crowns a year, arifing from lands, in the Lom Countries, belonging to 
<« the dutcheſs of Yendoſme, and other ſubjects of France, a ceſſion whereof was to 


i be made to the emperor, with power to ſell them, if not amounting to that valze, 


<« and the king of France to make up the deficiency. This prince was likewiſe, 
« within fix weeks after the ratification of this rreaty, to recall all his forces from 
« Tfaly, and, within a fortnight after that, to reſtore Hedin, as a member of Artois ; 
« releaſing to the emperor all his claim to the fiefs, homages, juriſdiction, ſupe- 
«« riority, or ſubjection di the counties of Artois and Flanders, to the old com- 
<« poſition of Artois being 14, ooo livres fournois a year, and to the juriſdiction of 
« ſome villages in the Boulbunois, as alſo his right of redeeming the caſtellanies of 
« Liſle, Douay, Orchies, Arras, Tournay; and the Tournefis. The emperor was, on 
«, his part, to renounce all claim to Peronne, Montdidier, Roye, the towns on the 
« Somme, and the county of Guiſnes. All ſuits about fiefs in Flanders and Artois 
« were no longer to be decided in the French courts, but in thoſe of the emperor; 
« whoſe ſubjects, in the Low Countries, were enabled to inherit lands in France, 


_ < notwithſtanding the droit d Aubeine. Francis was, to give up for ever the 1000 


e Jivres a year, paid out of the falt-pits of Salins, to the dutchy of Bourgogne, to pay 
« the archdutcheſs Margaret 25, ooo livres, and let her enjoy the county of Cha- 
« yolozs for life, and the emperor afterwards for the like term. If any caſtles in 
« the Milaneſe were till held by the French, they were, with the county of A, to 
be given up to the emperor, within fix weeks after the ratification,” as thoſe in 
% Naples were immediately, or ſoon enough for the emperor to know. it, at leaſt a 
* fortnight, before the releaſe of the daupbin and his brother. Francis was, like- 
«© wiſe, to ſummon the Venetiant to give up theirs; and, in caſe of non-compliance, 
© to declare himſelf their enemy, and afſiſt the emperor with 46,000 crowns a 
« month, till they were reduced. The refidence of the duke of Angoumoi; was left 
« to Francis deciſion : and the affiſtance offenſive and defenſive was declared, to 
relate only to the realms and patrimonial lands of both; and the troops to be paid 


e at the charge of the requirer, Leonora, the emperor's eldeſt ſiſter, was to go to 


« France with the two young princes, and her marriage with Francis to be there 
1 perfected; her portion of 200,000 crowns to be paid within a twelve month by 
« t yo equal portions. ' With regard to the aid for the emperor's paſſage'to Italy, 
ti ſervice there and return thence, he defired only twelve galleys, four great ſhips, 
and as many galeons, with artillery, but without equipage; deſigning to put his 
% own men on board them, beſides the 200, ooo crowns ſtipulated in the treaty of 
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„ Madrid: and, in lieu of the ay of 6000 foot, would accept of 100,000 crowns; HEN Y 
10 ann for colt] ws dower. It was agreed on both tides, VII. 

« that the privileges of the towyns, yielded to either, ſhould be preſerved, the pri- J. D. 1529. 
« ſoners releaſed without ranſome, and all rebel ſubjects (except thoſe of the em- 

« peror in Naples, or that ſerved there againſt him) pardoned. The late conſtable ; 

„% De Bourbon's honour was to be repaired, all ſentences againſt him repealed, his 

« eſtate go to his right heirs, and his friends to be reſtored. Francis was not to 
« aid Robert de la Marck to recover Bouillon, or any other place, which had been 
« taken from him by the emperor; and conſigned to the biſhop of Liege, to whoſe 
« ſee they of right belonged. There were ſeveral other clauſes, in favour of the 
« emperor's friends, Philibert prince of Orange, the marqueſs of Areſcot, the lord 
a of Fiennes, other of his vaſſals. The pope, the kings of England, Portugal, 

« Hungary, Scotland, with Chriſtiern king of Denmark, the dukes of Lorraine and 

« Savoie, the princes of the empire; and other ſtates, were comprehended in this 
« treaty: only the Florentines were excluded; unleſs France engaged them to agree 

ee with the emperor, within four months after the ratification. As it contained an 

« alienation of ſome of their demeſnes, which might be thought contrary to their 

« coronation oaths, the pope was to be ſollicited for a diſpenſation * on that head; 

« and, both having ſworn to obſerve it, the dauphin, and the ſtates of France, were 

« to add their ratification,” by ohh oor ed na VP ont Fo 7H; | 

Ix was no eaſy matter for Francis to raiſe ſuch 4 ſum, as was to be paid down, 
for his ſon's: ranſome: and he would probably have been at at a loſs in this point, 
had not the king of England (beſides g 12, ooo J. advanced for his ſervice) ge- 
nerouſly conſigned to him the 290, ooo crowns owed him by the emperor; and 
made him a preſent of a Fleur de Lys of gold, ſet with diamonds; and a piece of 
the true croſs enchaſed, which the emperor Maximilian, grand-father to Charles, 
had delivered to Henry VII in pawn, as a ſecurity for the repayment of 44,444 
crowns, which he borrowed of that opulent prince. The violent paſſion, which 
the king of France had to ſee his children at liberty, was the motive that induced 
him to conclude this treaty: but a paſſage, related by P. Daniel, gives room to 
ſuſpe&, he ſigned it with as little ſincerity, as he did that of Madrid. He made 


. 


very privately, and without ſignifying it to the -emperor,-a proteſt,” with regard to 


the article of the dutchy of Milan, and the county f Af, as belonging by here- 
ditary right to his children, whom he neither ought nor could deprive of their in- 
heritance. He proteſted likewiſe againſt the article of the ceſſion of the lordſhip 
of Genoa; and, when this treaty of Cambray came to be regiſtered, on November 19, 
in the parlement of Paris, the Procureur general oppoſed it, and proteſted likewiſe 
againſt it: but theſe proteſts. were kept ſo ſecret, that they did not hinder the de- 
liverance of the princes, Such artifices, however they may be allowed, like other 
quirks of law, in the cauſes of private perſons, when: one of the parties is under a 
force, are certainly unbecoming the dignity of a great king at full liberty, and tend 
to deſtroy the faith of all treaties. A man of honour will ſcorn to make uſe of 
them; and they appear in the worſt light, becauſe they were needleſs; it being the 
general opinion of all civilians, that, though a king may renounce for himſelf, he 


cannot renounce for his children already born, any dominion deſcendible to them 
from their anceſtors by a lineal inheritance, without their expreſs. conſent. 
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Inx (emperor, landing, 3 on Auguſt 12; at Genoa, with 9000 foot, and 1000 13 


Horſe, acted a more honourable part, in reſpect of his treaty with the pope; which, going to ah, 
notwithſtanding the advantages he had gained ſince, and that there was no power peace. 
in Tah now able to withſtand him, he took cate to execute very punctually. All 

the Italian ſtates ſued to him for peace, pardon, or protection: and his conduct to- 


' Rymer, xiv. 352. * Ibid. 360. 364. 380. Guiciardin, Iib. xix. Rainald. ad 
; Vol. Il. e 3 364 3 . * * inald. ad Ann. 1 529. 
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Hvar wards them looks, as if, without conſulting his own intereſt, he had no regard but 
Ill. to juſtice and the peace of Italy. The Venetiant made theirs, by giving up the 
2 maritime places they had lately uſurped in Naples, by promiſing to aſſiſt him with 
2 fifteen galleys, when that kingdom ſhould be invaded, and by reſtoring to the pope = 
Cervia and Ravenna. Pardoning the conſpiracy of Francis Sforza, he gave him 
the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan, on condition of paying 400,000 ducats 
within a year, to make ſome reparation for the charges of the war, and an annuity 
of 50,000 more for ten years; and put him in poſſeſſion of all the M:laneſe, except 
the caſtles of Como and. Milan, which were only detained till the firſt payment. 
The duke of Ferrara was admitted to peace, on condition he ſatisfied the pope with 
regard to his pretenſions: but the Florentines, rejecting that condition, and breaking 
ont into horrible inſults to the Medicean family, had their country invaded, and 
their town, after eight months fiege, forced to ſurrender, on Auguft 6, in the year 
following. The emperor, upon the reduRion of the place, ſettled the form of its 
government, as it had been before the expulſion of the Medicean family: and, giving 
his daughter Margaret in marriage to the pope's nephew Alexander de Medicis, put 
him at the head of the republick, with a right, to his children and deſcendants, of 
ſucceeding in that dignity. He was much preffed to proceed on to Germany, then 
alarmed. with the danger of a Turk/b invaſion ; but was reſolved firſt to regulate 
the affairs of Italy. When this was done, the general peace of that country was 
proclaimed, in his and the pope's preſence, on New-years-day, at Bologna, with great 
ſolemnity, and to the inexpreflible joy of all the world: and he ſtaid there till he 
was crowned by the pope, with the iron crown of Lombardy, on February 22, and 
with the imperial golden crown on February 24, the day of his nativity, _ 
Affairs of TEE treaties, which put a ſtop to the wars between Chriſtian princes, and ſet- 
TOY and tled peace in moſt parts of Europe, did not remove the ſeeds of diſſenſion, which 
threatened to raiſe diſturbances in ſome countries. In Germany, though the di. 
putes, an points of religion, had been carried on by writings, yet liberty of con- 
ſcience, till a free general council, or a national one in that country, ſhould be held, 
having been allowed, no commotions had happened, except what had aroſe from 
the enthuſiaſtical and ſeditious opinions of Muncer and the Anabaptiſts, which had 
occaſioned a revolt of the peaſants againſt their lords: but theſe inſurrections had 
been ſuppreſſed chiefly by Philip landgrave of Heſſe, and other Lurberan princes. 
Pope Adrian having, in his inſtructions to his nuncio at the diet of Nuremberg. 
A. D. 1523, acknowledged, that there were great corruptions and abuſes in the court 
of Rome, and the adminiſtration of ſpiritual matters, which, though ſpread from 
the head to the members, and grown general, he yet hoped in time to refotm, the 
princes of the empire had drawn up a liſt of an hundred grievances, which they 
ſent to the pope; declaring, that they neither could nor would ſuffer them any 
longer. Clement VII, diſapproving his predeceſſor 's conduct, ſent cardinal Campegio 
to the diet of Shire, A. D. 1526, to inſpite other meaſures; which raiſed ſuchi an 
animolity among the princes, that Ferdinand of Auſtria, who held it, apptehending 
a civil war might be the conſequence, if they broke up in an heat, thought fit, by a 
decree, to confirm that liberty of conſcience, which had hitherto been exerciſed, 
and was to continue till the holding of a free council. Thus matters reſted, till in 
another diet, held this year at the ſame place, a decree paſſed, which, under pre- 
tence of explaining that of the former, was conceived to derogate from the liberty 
of religion therein eſtabliſhed. The electors of Saxbny and Brandenburg, Erneſt 
and Francis dukes of Lunenburg, Philip landgrave of Heſſe, and Wolfgang prince of 
Anbait, with: fourteen of the moſt conſiderable cities of the empire, oppoſed this 
new decree: and, becauſe they publiſhed a proteſt againſt it, with an appeal to the 
CET NG F. Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, lib. i. Seiden. Af 
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e to a future general or national council, and to all undiſputed judges, the H 17 
Lutherans came thence to be called Proteſtants. The pope could not bear . 
thoughts of a general council, for fear of being dethroned, on account of either J. D. 1529. 
the illegitimacy of his birth, or the ſimoniacal contract he had made with cardinal | 
Colonna, for obtaining the papacy : and, being abſolutely determined againſt calling 
one, prevailed with Charles V, in his interview with him at Bo/ogna, to adopt his 
ſentiments in that point, and enter into his other meaſures, Theſe were, to make 
uſe of armes for ſuppreſſing the proteſtants ; force being the onely way of bringing 
back to the church perſons that could not otherwiſe be refuted: and the emperor, 
ſummoning a diet of the empire to meet at Augſburgh, on April 8, in the year fol- 
lowing, reſolved to carry every thing in it with an high hand, and to compel the 
proteſtants to ſubmit to the church of Rome, without waiting for the judgment of 
a council; a reſolution incapable of being executed, without kindling a civil war in 
Germany. 0 J))! 8 
SCOTLAND: had been a ſcene of civil broils, depredations, and confuſion, from . 
the time that James V had taken on him the adminiſtration ; which he being too 
young to exerciſe, the queen mother, and a committee of eight noblemen, had been 
appointed to attend him, as a council *, The earl of Angus, having found means 
to get the king's perſon into his hands, and engroſs the whole government to him- 
ſelf, maintained his power for two years, in ſpight"of ſeveral conſpiracies and two 
inſurrections directed by the king himſelf: but, Fames eſcaping out of his cuſtody, 
he had been condemned of high treaſon, and his eſtate confiſcated, . The king of 
England, angry with his ſiſter for getting a divorce from Angus, and marrying 
"Henry Stewart, afterwards created lord Methuen, gave protection to Angus: and, 
on promiſe of a pardon being, upon his interceſſion; granted to the ear}, his brother, 
and his uncle, involved all in the fame ſentence, made a truce with James for ſive 
years. This ſtep, and the young king's coming to an age of governing by himſelf, 
ſeemed to provide: very well for the peace of Scotland: but Henry was, at that 
time, embarked in a very troubleſome affair, likely to create great uneaſineſs in Eng- 
land, and involve him in a war with the emperoaoao . 
- CATHERINE of Spaine, wife of this prince, had been married to his elder brother Hir ſeeks a 
Arthur, prince of Wales; who was then in the ſixteenth year of his age, and had co- 2 1558 
habited with her conſtantly for near ſive menths after their nuptials. It was ſup- therine. 4 
poſed, that he had haſtened his own death by a too great indulgence of himſelf in . 
conjugal pleaſures: there was, however, at that time ſo general an opinion of het 
being left with child, that Henry was not declared prince of Wales, till ten months 
after his brother's deceafe. When he afterwards thought of marrying her, Varbum, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, oppoſed it as an unlawful action; though the privy coun- 
eil agreed to it, being ſwayed: by the authority of Fox biſhop of Wincheſter 3' who 
thought all the iniquity: or irregularity thereof removed by pope Julio diſpenſation 
for the marriage. Henry himſelf, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with à notion of the om- 
nipotence of the papal power, lived with her ſixteen years, without any ſcruple, and 
Perhaps without ever thinking on the ſubject, till (according to his own account) 
Gabriel de Grandmont biſhop of Tarbes* (employed by the king of France to 
tiate a marriage for himſelf, or his ſecond ſon, with the princeſs Mary (which was 
concluded on April 30, A. D. 1527) called her legitimacy in queſtion.” It is aſſerted 
by ſome writers 3, that doubts of this kind had been ſtarted two: years before in 
Spatne, when the Cortez of Toledo addreſſed the emperor to break off his matck co er 
with her, and to marry: 1/abel infanta of Portugal; who, if the; brought no- king- | ä 
dom with her for a dower, had otherwiſe mote than double Mary's fortune in 
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U ax ay ready money; a very convenient aid to Charles V in the circumſtances of his af- 


fairs. Her brother John offered with her 900,000 crowns; and the Cortez; be- 


A. D. 1529. ſides their uſual free gift of 400,000 crowns, reſolved to grant the emperor as much 


more, if he married Jabel; by whom he might ſoon have children (which could: 
not be expected from Mary, then only ten years of age) for the ſecurity of his go- 
vernment, Theſe Cortez were actually fitting, when Francis, in the ſpring of 
A. D. 1525, was brought from Italy into Spaine :. and the emperor made uſe of their 
ſeſſion for a pretence to excuſe himſelf from making that prince a viſit, The 
biſhop of Tarbet came thither ſoon after, with the preſident De Selve, and other 
embaſſadors, to treat for the ranſome of Francis: and might eaſily learn what had 
paſſed in the Cortez of Toledo. As he did not ſign the treaty of Madrid with the 
reſt of the French plenipotentiaries, it is very probable that he came back to France 
with the dutcheſs of Alenſon; who had gone, in September, to Spaine, to ſee her bro- 
ther, and ſollicite his releaſe: and returned home, near three months after, in deſpair 
of ſucceſs. This lady was one of the fineſt and moſt accompliſhed women of the 
age, of great talents, and ſtrict virtue, adorned with all the noble, valuable, and 
amiable qualities, that can. recommend a princeſs for a conſort to the greateſt 
monarch: and it was perhaps with ſome view of ghis kind, that the biſhop informed 
Henry of the objections made to the lawfulneſs and validity of his marriage. with 
Catherine; at leaſt it was, in all appearance, the reaſon of the viſcount Rochford's 
bringing over the dutchels's picture, The time of this laſt fact is not ſpecified by 
Hall or Stow, who relate it: but it muſt be between her return from Spaine, and 
January 24, next following *, when the marriage contract with her ſecond huſ- 
band, Henry d Albret king of Navarre, was ſigned. Whether Rochford brought 
over his daughter Anne Boleyn (who, after the death of Claude queen of France b 
on 20 July, 1524, had been taken into her family, and treated with all the kind- 
neſs imaginable) at the ſame time with the picture, or earlier, is left by our old 
writers in the like uncertainty: but it is generally agreed, that, in caſe the marriage 
with Catherine was found to be invalid, the firſt match propoſed for Henry was the 
dutcheſs of Alenſon.  _ N r T6 Ge. i c Po 6 8 
Tus ſcruples, inſtilled into the king's mind, gave him great uneaſineſs ; him- 
| ſelf, his poſterity, and his kingdom, being all highly intereſted in the conſequences 
of the: validity or nullity of his marriage, He ſtudied the point himſelf: and wanted 
neither learning, nor judgment, nor application, to make him maſter of the con- 
troverſy, What affected him moſt, in the courſe of his reading +, was to find, that 
his favourite author, Thomas Aquinas, looked upon the laws in Leviticus xviii, for- 
bidding perſons to marry within certain degrees of blood or affinity, to be of moral 
obligation, and conſequently indeſpenſable by any human power. A paſſage in that 
chapter, denouncing a divine judgment againſt ſuch as violated thoſe laws, and 
_ threatening them with dying childleſi, made a ſtrong impreſſion on his mind: and 
cauſed him to reflect on the death of his children (all but Mary having died in- 
fants) and his want of male iſſue: which he was apt to conſider as a judicial effect 
of Gop's diſpleaſure againſt him, for having contracted an unlawful marriage, and 
lived ſo many years in a continued ſtate of inceſt. Conſulting his confeſſor, Jobn 
Longland biſhop. of Lincoln, upon the ſubject, he found him to be of the ſame 
opinion. Cardinal Molſey was inclined to queſtion the lawfulneſs of his marriage: 
but, either to prevent any exception to his being a judge in the cauſe, for having 
before hand declared his ſentiments, or out of a modeſt opinion of his own judg- 
ment, adviſed the conſulting of divines more learned than than himſelf 5. This be- 
ing left to his care, the cardinal applied to particular perſons famed for learning, and 
Baron, Annal. ad Ann. 1525. It. geneal de France, I. 211. 277. 3 Ibid. 131. 4 Fiddes, - 
Hb. iii. c. 6. id. lib. i. c. 8. Cavendiſh. Wolſey's letter, December 5, 1527. 
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ſummoned a ſelect number of biſhops, divines, and canoniſts to his houſe: where Hf E NA 


the matter being debated, they could not agree in their opinions; though many de- 


ter, which well deſerved an enquiry, and ought to be laid before the pope for a judi- 
cial determination. This was afterwards certified by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. A 


.and the biſhops of London, Bath, Rocheſter, Eh, Carlifle, St. Aſaph, and Lincoln, | 


who were preſent at this'conſultation;” The king was deſirous to have the matter 
kept ſecret, till it was in a way of being 1 ſoon determined: and, though he had, from 


the beginning of his ſcruples, -abſtained' from Catherine 4 bed, he ſtill, as to the ex- 


terior ſhew, lived with her in the ſame manner he had de before; Nothwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, and the obligations laid upon all that wete conſulted; to 
keep the ſecret,” it ſoon took wind]; and the reports of the king 8 deſign of a divorce 


being ſpread about London, he ſent a meſſige to the lord Thayor, ordering him 0 


yaa a ſtop to all ſurmiſes of that nature. 


. 
Tux king, reſolving to commence a ſuit fot a dete conſidered where it was 


proper to be tried and determined, whether in England, or in the court of Rome. 


The cardinal, being confulted on the ſubject, told him, * that if it it Was tried in 


« England, the queen would a ppeal from the' enden; nor could it be there de- 
* cided, unleſs the pope would grant him a diſcretionary commiſſion, and abſolute 
ec authority in alFeaſes.” This he delivered as his opinion: but adviſed the king to 
have that of Dr. Clerꝭ biſhop of Bath, a man of great experience in bulinels, and a q 

eminent canoniſt. This prelate cöntknted himſelf with repteſenting the difficultics 
of the affair, ariſing, es either from the obſtruction put to the courſe of juſtice ; at 


Nome by the pop s impriſonment, the ſlowneſs of proceedings i in that court, the | 


.« neceſſity of thret᷑ diſtinct ſentences being given. in the cauſe by three differcat 
« judges, and from the jodgment's being always ſubje& to repeals, according, to 

« received maxim, that ſentences about matrimony are never figal ; beſides what 
others might ace fm the queen's appeal.“ As to this laſt } oint Henry Was 
perſuaded, that if the archbiſhop! of See wide with the biſhop e of "London, l. 


and Rochefter, gave ſentence againſt her, ſhe wo uld'ndt appeal: 112 „upon the who 


he reſolved to — to Rom, as the proper place for aqiulling,t the, diſ- 


penſations, upon which the marriage had been 'or ginally founded; not imagining 5 
there could be much difficulty i in getting them repealed: by the fame authority, from 


"July, 1 527, to meet the 


whence they were derived. Molſey, going beyond Tex" in 
king of France at Aim, in order ts ſettle the Alternative of the princeſs Mary $ 
marriage, and conelude*forne other treaties, was difected to adjuſt" with that prince 
the proper meaſures” for !executing"this reſolution.” ” Thoſe treaties: baving been 
ſigned on Auguſt 18; the court removed to Compitgrit; where the Kinge of Eng land 5 
fecreti matter (as -the:delign of à divorce' was then termed) came into Tore" It 
was on this occaſion, that the cardinal is ſaid to have bragged, that he would wy 
broil the emperor's affairs to ſuch” a degree, that no body, fot an Hundred) years pal}, 
had ever ſeen ſuchia confuſion As the pope Was, at thi time, in prifon, and 1 no 
ſuits could be regulatly carried on in the court of. Rome, two thethods 1 were pro- 
poſed for getting the affair: diſpatched. One was to engage the Gardinals, not im- 


priſoned, to meet at Avignon, and take upon them the Zätmlitziſtration of ecclehaſtic; il 


affairs during Clement dureſſe tlie other Was to get 4 com miſſion from the þ Pope, 
conſtituting cardinal Mol ſey his vicui general in all cotthtr ies! on this hide, the Abe: 
but the latter of theſe methods Was difirecable ts the" French, and the OS. was 
deemed very difticplt, if not impracxieable. 192, i Ban Wee 10% 


Tux king, ſending Dt. Knight to tranſact his affairs at Rohl, order 0 him to 


by Compiegne, and receive the cardinal's inſtru@tions for Bis conduct. . 
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clared againſt the lawfulneſs and validity of the marriage: but all thought it a mat- 4. P. 1 1529. 


5 


40 


8 
Hs, pr having received them, proceeded on his j journey: but orders wete ſent after him to 


A. D. 1529. Henry's recalling the cardinal, in order to conſult him again, upon the difficulties at- 
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make flow marches, till further advice. This ſeems to have been occaſioned by 
tending his affair; which he conceived to ariſe chiefly from the pope's impriſonment, 


and the oppoſition he might expect from the emperor. He was cramped likewiſe 
in repreſenting the merits. of his cauſe, which depended upon the moral obligation 


- of the divine precept, forbidding the marriage of a brother's relict, and the inability 


of any human power to diſpenſe with the breach of that precept. There was no 


inſiſting on theſe points in the court of Rome, whoſe maxims- would not bear the 
charging of popes with exceeding their authority, or ſuffer their diſpenſing power, 


the continual ſource of immenſe profits, to be limited. This was a great hardſhip 


| upon Henry, and a manifeſt obſtruction of juſtice: but, as there was no remedy, he 


was forced to ſubmit to the grievance ;. and, not being allowed; with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs, to call in queſtion Fulto's authority of diſpenſing with a divine and moral 
law, he was obliged to attack his bulles of diſpenſation, as granted by ſurprize and 
upon falſe ſuggeſtions, a ſufficient, as well as inoffenſive, reaſon for their revo- 
cation. The ſuggeſtions, mentioned in the bulles, were the neceſſity of the pro- 
poſed alliance for continuing the peace and amity between the two crowns of Exg- 
land and Spaine, and the deire of the parties; both mere pretences without any 
foundation, There had been for many years before, and at the very time, the bulles 
were granted, the moſt intimate friendſhip, and the firmeſt leagues, cemented b 
their common intereſt and acts of mutual confidence, between Henry VII and 
Ferdinand the Catbolicł: and there was not the leaſt likelihood of a rupture be- 
tween thoſe princes. It was full as notorious, that Henry VIII was, at that time, a 
child, incapable of judging for himſelf, utterly ignorant of what was done for ob- 
taining the bulles in his behalf, and conſequently. not aſſenting to a thing, of which 
he had no knowledge. Whatever conſent afterwards might be-inferred from the 
contract of a minor, was expreſly retracted. and annulled hy the proteſtation he 
made againſt i it, when he came to the years of puberty: and this was thought to 
defeat the effect of the bulles; which, after fuch a retraction, could not _ 
"law, unleſs they were rene wed; yet no new diſpenſation had been ever granted. 
Wurm all theſe things had been fully conſidered, it was reſolved to proceed in 
the method directed by Wal Ey in the inſtructions, which he ſent, on Der. 5, 1527, 
to Sir Gregory Caſſali-the king's agent at the court of Rame : and 10,000 ducats 


were remitted to Venice, for enabling him, to procure a private audience of the im- 


priſoned pope, and take the moſt effectual meaſures. for expediting the affair. He 


was to engage Clement to fign a ſpecial commiſſion, in the ſorm of a brief, to car- 


dinal Wolſey, empowering him, to call in whom be pleaſed to his aſſiſtance, to en- 
quire into the validity of pope Julio-s bulles, to proceed in the cauſe, and to give 
ſentence, with regard to the divorce and the legitimation of the children, as 
well of the vacated, as of a ſubſequent, marriage; for which laſt the pope was 
likewiſe deſired to grant a diſpenſation. As this was propoſed to be done with the 
utmoſt ſecrefy, and without being communicated to any of the pope' s council or 
retinue, the cardinal ſent over forms of thoſe two inſtruments, drawn ready for the 
f ignature, and in ſuch a manner, that he imagined there was no occaſion for. their 
being tranſcribed, Henry, had the greater hopes of Clement's compliance with his 
requeſts, and obſerving the ſecreſy recommended, becauſe he had, two years before, 
granted Charles V as well an abſolution. from the oath he had taken to marry the 
princeſs Mary of England, and the cenſures he had incurred by breaking off his con- 
tract of marriage with her, as a diſpenſation for marrying Iſabel of Portugal, 
with the like ſecreſy, and without the knowledge or conſent. of Henry; who; as a 
friend, chad certainly a better claim to ſuch a favour, than an enemy. This prince's 
'Y Barnet Hit, of Reformation, tom. i. Collect. p. 9, 10. id. p. 1 oy 
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| merits to the ſee of Rome, and his ſervices to Clement, were undoubtedly very great; Huw v 


and deſerved ſome return. Caſſali was ordered to inſiſt upon them, and to repre- 


ſent the uneaſy ſituation the king was in, the diſtraction of the minds of his ſub- 4. D. 1 529. 


jects, the earneſt wiſhes of all the nobility, that he might have ſome male iſſue for 
the ſecutity of the kingdom, the civil wars and terrible miſchiefs which threatened 
the realm, in conſequence of a controverted ſucceſſion z the infinite number of 
queſtions, diſputes, contentions, and factions, ariſing from the uncertainty thereof, 
and ſcarce to be extinguiſhed in an hundred years; which would naturally produce 
the ſame evils as had happened in the precedent age, and on lighter occaſions, almoſt 
to the ruin of the nation. For theſe reaſons, it was hoped, the commiſſion and 


diſpenſation deſired would be granted immediately, and without difficulty; and 


that, in caſe of any exception to Molſeys perſon, they would. be directed to biſhop 
Stafileo, dean or auditor of the Not. TDs tf: | 


Berore Caſſali received theſe inſtructions, the pope had recovered his liberty; 


and, having taken up his reſidence at Orvieto, the Engliſh agents had no difficulty in 
obtaining a private audience. Ciement readily complied with their requeſts, and 
paſſed the commiſſion and diſpenſation i; not in the forms ſent by Molſey, which 


contained ſeveral improper clauſes, but, as they were drawn by the cardinal of Santi 


Quatro, ſufficient for the intended purpoſe. Dr. Knight ſet out with them, in the 
beginning of January, 1 528, for England; but the pope inſiſted that they ſhould 


not be made uſe of by the cardinal, nor any proceſs begun againſt the queen, till he 
was out of the power 'of the imperialiſis; otherwiſe (as the Doctor owned) it 


would be his utter undoing. | They had been earlier than the king in applying to 
the court of Rome: and, before Clement left the caſtle of S. Angelo, the general of 
the ober vants in Spaine had required him, in the emperor's name, not to grant any 


act, that might be prejudicial to the queen of England, or preparatory to any divores 
between her and the king; and had defired likewiſe an inhibition, that the cauſe 


ſhould not come under the cognifance of any judge within the king's dominions. 
With regard to this laſt demand, the pope' had anfwered, that no inhibition could 
be granted, till the ſuit was commenced; but, with regard to the firſt, he had agreed, 


if any ſuch thing was demanded, to give the emperor notice, before he ſuffered it to 


paſs. It was his captivity, that had extorted this promiſe from him: and he ſtill 


conſidered hinaſelf as'a Captive, becauſe, all the places in the neighbourhood being 
poſſeſſed by the Germans and Spaniards, he was ſtill in the . of the emperor, 


who would. be his eternal enemy, if he knew that the commiſſion was granted. 


It was for this reaſon, that he nof only defired it to be kept private, and aff proceſs) 
thereon delayed for a While: but cauſed it to be dated after the time, that 'M; 


Lautrec (then in winter quarters at Boſogna) might be fuppoſed'to'advaniee- with 


his army to the neighbourhood of Orvfeto; which would ſerve for a colour to im- 
pute the grant, not ſo moch to the requeſt of the Engliſp emhaſſadors, as to the 
inſtances of that general, who, being maſter of the country, and conſequently of 


his perſon, could neither be refuſed nor delayed in the point of a commiſſion, that 


was a mere act of juſtice, This commiſſion (wich is printed by Rymer*, and 
Gated <4pril 13, 1528) after * repreſenting the neceſhry of a ſpeedy determination 


* of the point in queſtion, with the extreme dangers of a delay, and that he could 


1 v t e . X 
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not examine it himſelf, ſince the truth of the fact, upon the right. de- 


ce pended, could be enquired into and aſcertained with much greater expedition in 


AEzgland, than at Rome, empowered cardinal Wolſey, in conjunion*with the 


* archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſb bimop, to examine Judicially; in a 


4 ſummary way, into the validity or invalidity, of Henry's marriage with Catherine, 
and of the diſpenſations whereon it was founded; and, if it appeared that theſe 


* Burnet Hit. of Reformation, p. 33. and p. a6. * Rymer, xiv. 237, had 
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ee had been obtained by ſurprize, or were defective in any other reſpeR, to pro- 
« nounce them, as well as the marriage, null; to decree a divorce; to licence both 
« the parties to marry again; and to legitimate the children of their firſt, as well 
« as of their ſecond marriage: and, that this might be done without any recuſation 
« or appeal, the pope delegated all his authority to Wal liey "D conſtituting, him his 
« vicegerent for executing every thing contained in the commiſſion; notwith.. 
Th ſanding all general councils, ann walt enen. Arp whatever to 
« the contrary “. | Tt 

Wulst , ſecretary Knight, was on the = to London. with this commiſſion, 
Caſſali received a diſpatch from MWolſey, wrote three weeks after his former, and 
dated December 27, 1527, in which he was ordered to deſire the pope to ſend a legate 
over to England. The x cardinal, had hitherto promoted the divorce, and appeared 
ſo zealous for it, that he adviſed the king to ſend. the.emperor word, that, if be did 
not ſet the pope free, be would proceed in the divorce. upon | his, own and his clergy's 


authority; and he was very deſirous to be himſelf the judge in the cauſe, and to pro- 


nounce the ſentence. It was with this view, that, when he was, in the laſt September, 
at Compiegne, he took meaſures to get himſelf made the pope's vicar general on this 
ſide the Alpes; and that, in his letter of December 5, he deſired a commiſſion from 
the pope, empowering him, with any Engliſb biſhop he ſhould chooſe for his co- 
aſſeſſor, to try and decide finally the cauſe of the divorce. . What happened, in the 
interval between the two diſpatches above-mentioned, to cauſe ſuch a change in 
his meaſures, as to recommend its being left to the deciſion of another cardinal, or 
legate, is not eaſy to gueſs, but by ſuppoſing, that he might have diſcovered, in that 
time, ſomething of the king's deſign, after his divorce from Catherine, to chooſe for 
his new queen, a different perſon, from what he imagined, and one that was un- 
favourable to his intereſts. Such was Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, viſcount 
Rochford, by Elizabeth, ſiſter of Thomas duke of Norfolk; whom the cardinal con- 
ſidered as his rival in the king 8. favour, and the head of à party which oppoſed all 
his meaſures. She was but ſeyen, years old, when, in OFober, 15 14, the attended 
the king's ſiſter Mary! then going into France, to be married to Loui: X11; and, af- 
ter this e death, ſhe. continued i in, the French. c court, in ſome poſt about. 
Claude, wife c of Francis I, till this queen's. deceaſe; when. ſhe was ata 1 

leryice or family of Margaret. dutcheſs of Alenſo.. Coming ' over from NEE 
(perhaps in September, 1 52 5, when Margaret. went. into Haine, to treaf for, her 
brother's ranſome) ſhe ſtaid ſome, time with, her father ; 2s and hen becoming maid of 
honour to queen Catherine*,; behaved herſelf, 1 in this queen.s court with ſo much 
modeſty, diſcretion, and decorum, that, in all the fury of the, diſpute about the di- 
vorce, and the malevolence « of a great part of the world againſt her, ng 0 reproach 
appears to have been thrown. on her condudh, . A fine perſon, a lively wit, 3 pleaſant | 
and agreeable turn of converſation, accompanied with all the caſe, politenels, accom- 
pliſhments, and graces, which, an education in the court of France. could g give her, 
naturally procured her many.admirers ; and, among theſe, Henry, lord Perey, ſon 
and heir to the earl of Norghumberland', 3 gained ſo much upon her affeQions, that 
ſolemn promiſes of. marriage Were made between them, 1 in the preſence 0 ſeyeral | 
witneſſes. - This coming to the. king's $ car, be employed ee, in whoſe: ſeryice 
the young, nobleman was, to. break off the match; both parties were obliged to re- 
leaſe each other of their promiſes, t but retained for ever a violent reſentment againſt 
the cardinal... This ſeems. to ve happened. ſome time in A D. 1526, ſince the 
old earl of Northumberland, died, at the lattet end of that year, having, before his 
deceaſe, cauſed his ſon to marry. Mary, daughter 0 of George Talbot earl of Shrewſ- 
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bury; and it ſhews al well, that Henry had, at that time, a ſecret inclination for H = 


Anne Boleyn, as that ſhe had then no expectation of being advanced to the royal 


dignicy. The cardinal probably thought on this occaſion, that the king deſigned 4. P. 1529. 


her for a miſtreſs : but, when he found afterwards that Henry propoſed to marry 
her, this cooled the zeal he had before expreſſed for the divorce. | 


* Cas84L1, purſuant to Wolſey's directions, waiting upon the pope with the re- 
queſt; that he would ſend a cardinal to England, Clement conſulted the cardinal 
De Santi Quatro, and Simoneta biſhop of Pe/aro, the moſt knowing auditor of the 


Reta, about the moſt proper meaſures for effecting the divorce, and preventing all 


delays *. They were both againſt ſending over a cardinal ; becauſe, if the queen 
was cited, ſhe would make no anſwer, but proteſt againſt the place and judges as 


ſuſpected; and the emperor's agents would not only apply to the pope for an inhi- 
bition, to preyent the king's marrying another wife, whilſt the cauſe was depend- 


ing, or if be did marry, to declare the children illegitimate, but would alſo demand 


a commiſſion for trying the cauſe in the court of Rome; the firſt whereof could 


& 


not be-refuſed, nor indeed the latter, without a manifeſt injuſtice and violence, 


C 


which all the world would exclaim againſt. The pope was of opinion, i that the 
ii beſt, the ſureſt, and the ſhorteſt, method, which could he taken in the caſe, was 
for the king, to. commence his ſuit in England before cardinal Molſey, acting 
« either in virtue of the commiſſion carried thither by ſecretary Knight, or by his 
* ordinary legatine authority; and, as ſoon as it was begun, if he was fully per- 
e ſuaded in his on conſcience (which could in this point reſolve him better than 
all the doctors in the world) that he might lawfully do ſo, to marry another 


«+ wife, proſecute, bis ſuit, and ſend publickly for a legate to determine the cauſe | 


, Conſiſtorially. This method would defeat the inhibition above-mentioned, for 
none could be either demanded or granted, when the king was already married: 
« and, if the 7mperjali/ts, excepting to the place, to the cardinal of Vork, or any 
other that ſhould; be, ſent, as ſuſpected, ſhould deſire 

« Rome, the pope would, as ſoon as it came before him, bring it preſently to 4 
ſentence (without regard to the terms, in which alone cauſes uſed ordinarily to 
e be tried) on account of the momentouſneſs of the affair, and for other reaſons, 


miſſion, ſent by Kzght, ample enough, Henry did not follow this advice. Stephen 


$$ FAS +» AKLALLY 


Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary, and Eduard Hur, provoſt of King's college in 


Cambridge, were, diſpatched, on February 10, to Rome *, to ſallicite a fuller com- 
miſſion; for obtaining whereof, the king of France, as they paſſed by his court, 
gave them letters to the pope, couched. in ſuch, ſtrong, and even menacing, terme, 
that, conſidering the mighty army he had under Lauerec,.in the neighbourhood of 

Orvieto, they had little reaſon to doubt of ſucceſs. - It. was thought proper, at this 
time, to ſignify in private to the pope, that the king was unalterably determined 
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never to bed more with Catherine, on account as well of ſome incutable diſtempers, 
of a very diſagreeable nature, which ſhe lay under, as of the ſcruples, which troubled 
his conſcience. Clement, out of gratitude to Henry, and animated by the hopes of 
ſeeing Naples ſoon reduced by the French, granted, "on June 8, a bulle empower- 
ing the cardinals Wolſey and Campegio to determine, either jointly, or (if one of 
them would not, or was hindered from joining) ſeverally, the, cauſe of the divorce: 


but it runs in the ſame terms as that of April 13, granted to Wolſey, with any co- 


aſſeſſor he ſhould chooſe, and contained no larger powers. What the additional 
powers deſired were, appears by the form of a decretal bulle, drawn up in England, 
and ſent over by Gardiner, with a view to prevent any evocation of the cauſe or 
reverſal of the legates ſentence. It mentions * the opinion of ſome learned cano- 
& niſts, that pope Julios bulle of diſpenſation, being granted, on the falſe ſug. 
« oeftion of the marriage being neceſſary to preſerve the peace, which was then 
« firmly ſettled, between the crowns of England and Spaine, and at the requeſt of 
« Henry VIII, then not above twelve years old, and as well incapable of making it, 


& as ignorant of the whole tranſaction ; and being afterwards extinguiſhed by the 


e proteſtation againſt the marriage, which this prince made when he came to the 
« years of puberty, and by the death of Henry VII, was for theſe reaſons invalid, 
e and the conſequent marriage illegal. It goes on to repreſent, how much Henry 
e was affected by the untimely births and deaths of ſeveral of his children, which 
« he conſidered as a divine judgment upon him, for uncovering his brother's 
te nakedneſs in breach of the laws of Gop, eſpecially when he had no valid dif. 


* penſation in the caſe, which ſome maintained to be indeſpenſable even by the 


e pope himſelf: and though he had the greateſt veneration for the plenitude of the 
te papal power juſtly and legally exerciſed, yet, conſidering the general conſent of 


opinions, and the reaſons, againſt his marriage, he could not but deteſt it as con- 


© trary to the command of Gop ; and, being debarred, by the law of conſcience, from 
e the uſe of his preſent marriage, and by the laws of the land from contracting 
« another, till ſentence was given againſt the firſt, he defired to be freed, by a 
* ſpeedy judgment, from the difficulties wherein he was involved. For theſe rea- 


4 ſons, for giving eaſe to the king's conſcience, and preventing the diſtractions and 


r tfoubles that threatened his realm, the pope, having, by the advice of the cardinals, 


« divines, and canoniſts, whom he had conſulted on the ſubject, found the defects 
e of his predeceſſor's diſpenſation to be ſuch as rendered it invalid, had thought fit, 


« (although Wolſey's virtues, juſtice, and equity were ſo well known to him, that he 


thought him worthy of being entruſted alone with the powers of his vice- 
« gerent) to join Campegio with bim in the commiſſion, for trying the cauſe jointly 


or ſeverally, in a ſummary way, and in giving judgment therein. If any one of 


ct the above-mentioned exceptions to pope Julio diſpenſation was proved before 


« them, though not in ſo clear a manner as might be wiſhed, yet ſo as to ſatisfy 
te their conſcience in the caſe, they were directed to declare it invalid; to annul the 


marriage; to divorce the parties; to give them licences for proceeding to ſecond 


3 ee marriages; to legitimate the children of both; and to do all this without the 


© interpoſition of an appeal; the pope promiſing to confirm, in the moſt authentic 


«manner, whatever they, or one of them, ſhould do in the execution of this com- 


e miſſion, which he would not in any wiſe weaken or recall; declaring it to be his 
_ ©. intention, that this delegation of his authority - ſhould continue till the final con- 


cluſion of the affair, notwithſtanding any mandates, decrees, ſentences, or briefs, 


that he might afterwards ifſue to the contrary; all which he declared before hand 
to be null, and of no effect. 3 ee | | 
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.Wu#grneR Clement did not like the hint given in this inſtrument of the caſe s HEN A 


being indiſpenſable even by the papal power, or thought the form of it unuſual or 


irregular, he made a difficulty of granting this decretal bulle, as it was called: and, I D. 1529. 


Me t laſt prevailed upon to ſign it, he did it very privately -, without the 
rr of his nk and inſiſted that no other uſe ſhould; be made of | 
it. but barely to ſhew it to the king and cardinal Wolſey. This laſt, conſidering it as 
an honourable teſtimony, as well of his own merits, and the pope's fayour to him, 
as of his own zeal-for the divorce, uſed afterwards very ſtrong inſtances with Clement 
for leave, that it might be ſhewn. to the privy council of England : but; the/7 mpe- 
rialifts being, by that time, maſters of Tracy, the pope abſolutely refuſed his conſent; 
and ordered Campegio*, who had carried it over with him, to. burn it, that he might 
not be teazed any more on the ſubject. As this decretal was not to be made pub- 
lick, Gardiner laboured to get the intent of it anſwered, in ſome degree, by another 
inſtrument 3, that might be ſhewed : and engaged the pope, on July 23, to ſign a 
promiſe, or (as it is termed) a pollicitation, that he would not, on any. pretence 
« whatever, grant any bulle, brief, or. other writ, for inhibiting or revoking the 
© commiſſion granted, on June 8, to the two legates, for delaying the proceſs, or 
« for interrupting them in proceeding to the full and final execution of that com- 
« miſſion; but would maintain it, and the proceſs founded thereon, with the ut- 
« moſt of his authority, and grant, without delay, any further bulles or briefs, 
« that might ſerve to ſtrengthen or confirm the execution thereof, or to ratify 
« their decrees; engaging likewiſe on the word of a pope, that he would not, on 

« any pretence whatever, attempt any thing, directly or indirectly, contrary thereto; 
« and, if (which Gop forbid) he ſhould do any thing of that kind, he declared 
« every ſuch act or attempt to be void, and adjudged it to be of no force or ef- 
« ficacy.” This ſeems to be the laſt act of compliance, which the pope did in fa- 
vour of Henry; for, notwithſtanding all this prince's inſtances, ſupported by the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons, for preventing all delays, Campegio, waiting the event of the fiege 
of Naples, was ſo flow in his motions, that he did not reach London, till the begin- 
ning of Ocfober, A. D. 1528. When he came thither, inſtead of [executing his 
commiſſion, he tried to perſuade the king not to proſecute the diyorce; and the 
queen, who had of late appeared very gay, and fond of diverſions, to retire into a 
convent : and, when the latter anſwered, «© that ſhe reſolved, as well to ſtand to the 
marriage, once allowed by the church of Rome, as not to admit ſuch partial 
* judges, as he and Wolſey were, to give ſentence in the cauſe, he made uſe of this 

anſwer, which had been long foreſeen, to delay proceedings, and to ſend to the 
"pope for further mem öl lite Suns Þ 

Wr1LrsT things were thus kept in ſuſpence, the king was not only very uneaſy, 
but the nation too was in no little anxiety and diſtraction, as well on occaſion of 
the ſuit for a divorce, as the uncertainty of the event. Henry, deſirous to ſatisfy 
his ſubjects of the reaſonableneſs of his proceedings, ſent for his nobility, counſellors, 
judges, the mayor of London, and other perſons of diſtinction, to his palace of 
Bridewell: and there, + on November 8, made them a ſpeech; in which, after heavy 
complaints of the emperor, and repreſenting . the flouriſhing Rate. of this kingdom 
8 under his reign, the miſeries it had ſuffered, in former times, on account of the 

« diſputes for the crown between the houſes of V and Lancaſter, he acquainted 
them with the objections made by the French' miniſters, to the legitimacy. df his 
daughter, and the validity of his own marriage, contracted and continued in 
“direct violation of a divine precept. Theſe objections touched him to the very 
* bottom of his ſoul; and it behoved him for the quiet of his own conſcience, 
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Hz ANR © the ſecurity of his inheritance, and the good of his people, to be refolved upon 
RO thoſe points; and, finding learned men, in all countries, much divided in their 
J. D. 1529. * opinions thereon, he had made application to the pope, for ſending a legate over 
« to determine them impartially, for the ſettling of his own eonſcience, and pre- 
« vention of thoſe civil wars and calamities, likely to ariſe from a diſputed ſuc- 
& ceſſion. After a charge to repreſent theſe things to the people in their ſeveral 
countries *, and a declaration, that, 1 any body dared to ſpeak of his conduct in other 
terms, he knew how to puniſh his inſolence, were he never ſo great, the aſſembly 
was diſmiſſed. This put a ſtop to that licentiouſneſs of ſpeech, which had been 
nſed before by thoſe, who were attached to the queen's intereſts, and the emperor” * 
party *; which laſt was very numerous in the nation, and eſpouſed by a majority of 
the privy council, The queen had lately told one of her confidents, that ſhe was 
fure the emperor would carry his point: and this prince's chancellor had thought 
fit to declare publickly at his table, * that his maſter would ſoon get the king of 
« 'Pxgland turned out of his kingdom by his own ſubjects. Henry was not ſo 
much apprehenſive of any inſurrection of theſe, as he was of the great multitude of 
foreigners, particularly Flemings, and other ſubjects of Charles V, reſident in London; 
the _—— place, where they might perhaps find an opportunity toc ſome ſudden at- 
An order of council was hereupon iſſued, allowing ten ſhopkeepers, of each 
68055 nation, to ſtay in the city, and enjoining all above that number to quit it 
immediately. The biſhop of Bayonne, afterwards of Paris and cardinal, writes, 
that, at the firſt proclamation of this order, no leſs than 155, ooo Flemings, and, on 
the rene wal of it, as many more, were driven ſore againſt their wills out of London. 
Some precautions were likewiſe taken againſt the populace of this city; their croſs- 
bows, and other armes, being, at a review, taken from them, and guards planted on 
the roads, to prevent any ne concourſe of e thither, which night | 
oy a ſuſpicion. | | 
_ Wutx' the queen gave 8 as abbee! related, to tha hewes, Ae was ol. 
fered the choice of any of the king's council to make her defence 3 : and pitched 
upon the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Bath, Rechefter, Ely, 
and Exeter, with the dean of the chapel; though only this laſt, and the biſhops of 
London and Rochefter were, in their opinions, favourable to her fide of the queſtion, 
Expecting freer advice from the emperor's ſubjects, ſhe deſired likewiſe an advocate, 
a. procter, and a counſellor from Flanders: and, leave being granted for their coming 
over, they arrived in the beginning of December. The biſhop of Bayonne, men- 
tioning theſe paſſages in his letters to the court of. France, declares: his opinion, 
te that the cauſe would go againſt the queen ; for, though the hope and all the car- 
c dinals had approved the marriage, they could not maintain it, if it was proved, 
as he was told it would be; that her former marriage was conſummated; ſince 
'« in that caſe Gop himſelf had determined the matter This biſhop, having the 
reputation of a great divine, was deſired to give the reaſons of his opinion: and he 
drew them up in writing with ſo much force and clearneſs, as gave great fatisfaCtion 
to the king and the cardinal; --He: talked the point over afterwards with Campegts; 
maintaining the unlawfulneſs of the matriage, and that the pope. could not diſpence 
"wo it: and this legate, owning that his opinion was invincible, though he 
« thought his on ſupportable, told him, that, to plead the 2 — not diſpence, 
- « would be to ſubvert the hapa ! power, which was unlimited.“ This was a point | 
Campegio did not care ſhould come into debate: and, to avoid that inconvenience, 
it was e _ bern nere MN of the Ot _ ill 
founded. 5 
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queen's friends were ver) ſenſible of the force of the objeAidns made to f x1 
2 of diſpenſation: and, to ſupply its defects, inſiſted much on the copy of VIII. 


2 brief, which, though it ſcemed to be framed expreſly for that purpoſe, the biſhop 4. D. 1529. 
of Bayonne thought of little conſequence. It diſpenſed with Henry's marriage, 


at: OF ENGLAND. 'Y 


8 had been actually conſummated; the, motive aſſigned for it is, 1 
| 2 e union Yen Henry VII and Ferdinand would not | 
; probably be firm or laſting, unleſs corroborated by another bond of affinity ; and a Se- 
neral clauſe, ex his et alits caufis, is added, as well to the Petition in the names of 
Henry and Catberine, as to the pope s diſpenſation. When the queen preſented this 
copy to the legates, they did not think it authentick: and demanding che original, 
gie undertook to ſend for it from Spdine; the king granting a paſſe, and'procuritig 
another from France, that her meſſengers might travel with the greater ſafety and 
expedition. This put a ſtop, for a time, to further Proceedings it being neceſſary | 
to ſee the original, though ſpuricus; as it appeared to be at firſt fight, being dated 
on the ſame day, and in the ſame Jear with the bulle (viz. 26 December, 1 503) 
Whereas it was well known, and atteſted by old practitioners in the court of Rome®, 
that the year for briefs begins on Chriſt mat day, and that for bulles on Lach- day; 
Þ that, though the day was the ſame, the year ought to have been different. It 
Was not entered in pope Falio's ſecret regifter, nor in any other, at Raume, nor to be i 
Found in any office or place of records in England, yet it was direfted to Henry anti 1 
Catherine, who reſided there, and were the onely perſons whom it concerned. | 
Neither of theſe; parties, nor any body. ele; had ever heard of it before; and, when 
it was, at this time, produced in pairte, the emperor s miniſters! pretended at firſt, 
that it had been found in the archives/of-the kings of Spaine; but, varying in their 


1 


Rory, ſaid afterwards, it had been found: aniorig/the papers of Dr. De Pucbla; who 
Was, at that time, Ferdinands envoy ut the court of England; and, having ſtaid there 
above fix years afterwards, died in chat country, ſoon after che deceaſe of Her) VII. 
It is perfectly unagcountable, that Puckla' ſhould keep a brief of ſo much conſe- 
quence by him for, ſo long a time that no letter at all, mentioning, or relating to 
it, ſhould be found among all his writings; that, both inſtruments being figried the 
fame day, the ampler diſpenſation ſhould be put into the 571ef; rather than in tlie 
bulle, which was more durable, and yet rendered, in à manner, uſeleſs by the other; 
that, if, as is ſaid in the brief, it as obtained at the queen's ſuit, ſnhe ſhould yet be 
utterly ignorant of iti as.ſhe, declared: till it was preſented to het by the 2mperor”s 
embaſiadors;. and that, if ſhe had made oath, as was affirmed, that prince Arthur 
bad never known her, ſhe ſbould et give a commiſſion to ſue out, in her name, a 
diſpenſation for 2, cauſe untrue and needleſs. There was indeed, on December 12, 
1528, a copy taken of the pretended brief by the: emperor's notary, atteſted by the | 
Fope's nuncio in Spaine, and ſeyeral of the Spaniſb mobility; but theſe were perhaps - | 
no great ctiticks ig ſuch, matters, ot did not thitk proper to exerciſe their critical! — = 
knowledge upon this ſubject, The original 571 6/ was ſhewed to the biſhop f | 
W orcefter, and Dr. Lee, Henry's embaſſadors then in Spaine; who obſerved, that it 
was wrote in the hand of ſome learner, not exereiſed in writing ſuch inſtruments; 
that there were faults in the writing, ſuch as the biſhop had never ſeen in any brief; 
that there were ſeveral. raſures in it, different hahd- Writings, names falſe- written, 
as Artherus for Art huru; that the ſeal ſwelled in the middle, and looked like 
ſome old one newly clapped to the inſtrument. As the legates could not admit 
the copy in evidence, whilſtthe original was in being, the Engliſb embaſſadors preſſed 
che emperor to ſend the original over to England, left the cauſe ſhould go againſt 
her for want of. its being produced, or at leaſt to ſend it to the pohe: but he would 
do neither. Theſe things afford great room to ſuſpect this pretended brief as a 
VVA * ˙ 
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ment of all his affairs, at Rome, to Gregory Caſſali, his ordinary embaflador, 
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Hen =y, forgery: but what manifeſtly proves it ſuch is; that it was dated 26 December, 
Xu 1503, ten months, according to the ſtyle of the court of Nome, before pope Julio 
A. D. 1529. | | | eee 


was elected to the papacy. | nn 
Tas pope was, at this time, treating with the emperor'*, who made him very 
advantageous propoſals, to gain him over to his intereſt ; which Clement, incenſed 


at the Venetians detaining Ravenna and Cervia from him, notwithſtanding the in- 


ſtances of the kings of France and England, was not difinclined to accept. To 


prevent that ſtep, Henry ſent, in December, 1 528, Sir Francis Brian, coufin-german . 
to Anne Boleyn*, and Peter Vannes his Latin ſecretary, to the court of France, and 


thence to Rome, to offer, in his own and Francis's name, to get thoſe two places put 


into their hands in truſt for him; and, as they imagined the dread, he ſtood in of 
the emperor, might have ſome influence on his conduR, to maintain him, at their 


equal charge, a guard of 2000 men; one half to he commanded by the viſcount 
De Turenne for the king of France, the other by Sir Gregory Caſſali for the king 
of England. The. obſtinacy of the Yenetians hindered the ſucceſs of this nego- 


tiation: and Clement, either fearing to diſoblige the emperor, or thinking it his in- 


tereſt to unite with him, protracted the cauſe of the divoroe in ſuch a manner, that, 


Henry's patience being quite worn out, he ſent Stepben Gardiner, in January this 
year, to tell him3, he would withdraw his obedience from him, if he did not order 
Campegis to proceed. This menace” had no effect; the pope's illneſs ſerved for a 


pretext of further delays: and, when he grew better, : all the inſtances of the Englih 


embaſſadors could not procure-an enlargement, either of the pollicitation forme y 


mentioned, or of the legates commiſſion, which was earneſtly follicited as nece 


for a ſpeedy determination of the cauſe, and for preventing its advocation during 
the proceſs, | The imperialifis were indefatigable, as well in oppoſing theſe motions, 


as in prefling for a revocation of the commiſſion: already given to the legates: and 


the pope was now ſo far engaged with the emperor, that he refuſed every thing the 
king deſired. Henry thereupon recalled Gardiner and Brian; leaving the m 


ſider of this plea till the 2 16, when the king was enjoined to appear by proxy, and 
the queen in perſon, to hear the determination. Both making their perſonal ap- 
pearance on that day, the legates, after a ſolemn profeſſion of their impartiality, 
declared, that no ſuch recuſation, appeal, or term for proving the pendency of the 


ſuit could, or ought to, be admitted. The queen ſtill petſiſting in them, they were 
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agait\ rejeRed*: and, che legates going to proceed, ſhe departed inſtantly out of the Hz 


: 


tumacious, and a citation decreed for her appearatice, on Friday, June a6 to make 2. D. 1529: 


anſwer to ſuch articles and poſitions as ſhould be objected againſt her, This account 
of what paſſed on June 21, given by the king in a letter Wrote two days aftet to 
his agents at Rome, and agreeing with the original regiſter of the proceedings of 
the court, ſhews clearly, that the ſpeeches, put into the queen's and the king's 
mouths bn this occaſion, are mere inventions, and the diſpute, faid to happen, at the 
ſame time, in the court between archbiſhop Yarbdin and biſhop FiſBer, a mere 
fiction; though perhaps the idle ſtories, ſpread by the queen's partiſans, with too 
- little regard to truth, might occaſion the certificate formerly mentioned (which 

plainly refuted it) being ſigned ten days after by thoſe two prelates, and fix other 
| * x queen did not appear on the 2 55 when the legates exhibited twelve arti- 
cles, ſetting forth the progreſs of her firſt and ſecond marriage, andthe diſpenſation 
obtained from Rome, all founded on publick fame: theſe were delivered to the 
king; and a new citation was ordered for the queen's appearing again, on Monday, 
June 28 in perſon. This was ſerved upon her, the next day, by the biſhop of 
Bath, in an: upper room at Greenwich, called the'queen's diring-room : but ſhe, not 
appearing. was again adjudged contumacious, and witneſſes examined to prove the 
articles, The king's anſwer to them was read; and, on July 5, his proxies pre- 
ſented to the court pope Julib's bulle of diſpenſation, with an atteſted copy of the 
pretended brief, the original whereof was kept in Spaine. The next day more wit- 

neſſes were examined: and, in another ſeſſion, ſeveral additional articles were of- 
fered, ſetting forth, the unlawfulneſs of the marriage, as prohibited by laws, both 
divine and eccleſiaſticalʒ the invalidity of the diſpenſations; granted upon the falſe ſug⸗ 
geſtions before-· mentioned; and the arguments, ſhewing the brief not to be genuine, 


deut an arrant forgety. On the 12% of ' Fuly, another commiſſion was iſſued for 
Saamining witneſſes: on the 146, additional articles were brought in: and, on the 


16%, the king's proxies were ordered to bring all inſtruments, whatever, relating to the 


articles, before the legatesʒ who granted another commiſſion to examine ſome. abſent 
witneſſes. On July 19, the depoſitions of the witneſſes, were publiſhed” proving 
fully, that there was no need of the marriage to corroborate the peace and union 
« with Spaine; that Henry VII, and Habe! queen of Caſtile; were dead, before it 
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9 = x xr < apd conſurnmated his marriage.” Nothing, was oppoſed.to-this evidence, which (a1 I 
x. agreed) ſet aſide the bulle, as defectiye in the point of conſummation, but lame.de. 
4. D. 1529. clarations of Catherine, in her own behalf, made to particular. perſons that ſhe had 
Not, been carnally known by Arthur; for it doth not (appear, that ſheo took any 


ath to that effect; though, if ſhe had, experience ſhews, the greateſt devotees, when 


: : o 


in the hands of lawyers, can be brought to ſwear ſecundum artem:toyhateyer- 
makes for their purpoſe. It was probably this declaration of Gatberine, Whielvgave 
occaſion to the proof of Arthur's words; elſe the bedding and conſtant cohabi. 
„„ tation of man and wife, though without iſſue, carries withꝭ it ſo volent a. pre- 
ture, it is in all countries admitted for a ſufficient proof thereof; and, in ſome caſes, 
a fingle circumſtance of that kind ſerves for evidence; ſince, if a manibe-caught 
in bed with another's wiſe, folus cum ſola, nudus cum nuda, no judge would -aſkifor 
On July ar, che king's proteſtation, that he. did not intend do matry Catherine, 
was read in the court, and, his council cloſing, their evidenee, and demandling juds- 
ment, Friday, the 230 of that month, was aſſigned for that purpaſe. When the 
day came, and judgment was again demanded, Campegio, affirming folemaly, that 
the ſummer vacation was then begun at Rame, and they were obliged: to follow the 
Practice of the Raman conſiſtory, adjourned the court to the 28 of September :, 
The king was ſtrangely ſhocked and ſurpriſed at this adjournment, made on a day 
when he thought himſelf ſure of a ſentence in his favour; the hopes whereof had 
induced him to bear the legates affeQed delays in their precesdingg. Tbe naten, 
in general, was as much offended at their dilatorineſs in determining a cauſa of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the peace and welfare of the kingdom. M. Bennet, doctot 
of laws, had been ſent to Rome, upon Gardiner's beingirecalled, 't0:provent-ithe 
Pope's either evoking the gauſe thither, or recalling. the legates commiſſiou, ot 
V Eranting an inhibition to ſtop their proceedings: and, as nothing of this kind as yet 
appeared, he did not imagine, that any preterice could he found aut to delay the 
Lntence; thaugh he was ſenfible, Clement had given Campegis orders to that effect. 
The pope s conduct in this matter Was adjuſted: fo, as to ꝑrmots the treaty he was 
making with the emperor, for re-eſtabliſhing the Medicean ſamily in Dlorente, and 
procuring other great advantages 10 himſelf: and he ſuffered the legates to proceed 
in the cauſe, to alarm that prince, and haſten the concluſion of the treaty; but 
without any deſign of carrying it to a ſentence, which would haye entirely broke it 
off, and made the emperor an irreconcileable enemy. This treaty was ſigned, on 
June 29, at Barcelona: and Clement had no ſooner receiued atvice thereof, ' than 
he figned an evocation of the cauſe to himſelf, and ſent it to Catburine to! be ſerved 
upon the legates; who were inhibited, under pain of the fevereſt cruſres, from 
proceeding any further in the matter. The pppe, in a letter, of Fr 19, tocardinal 
 Wolſey, gave him notice of this evocation; which was not brought ta ExgI till 
the beginning of Sentember: and, conceiving that Henry might be offended at lis be- 
ing involved in the ſame cenſures with others, he diſpatched ſoon after, on Au. 29. 

a brief to him, pretending that thoſe cenſures were inſerted in the inſtrument with- 
out his knowledge, and contrary to his intention; for which reaſon he reſoinded 
them, declaring them of no validity, ſo far as they related to his periun. Whatever: 
reaſon the king had to be angry with Clement, he ſhewed no reſentment! againſt 
Campegio,who had ated only in obedience to the other's orders; but treated him 
 * The, regiſter of the proceſs, which ordinarily ot gehe; which looks as if there was no fund. 
mentions the great men preſent, obſerves, that che Son for the ftory about the high words, which were. 
_ of Norfel 5 and the biſhop of Eh. were this ſaide to paſa berween him and Hof upon this oc · | 

y in the court, but makes no mention of the duke caſion. = Burnet, Coll. i. p. 80.81. 
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ſtopped there ** e pretence of want of ſhipping: and his baggage 
| | in | 9 . * a . 298 . © | 
— it was imagined, Wo/ey would take that opottunity of 
ſending abroad, in order to his own. retreat thither. Campegio,complained as well 
of this uſage, as an inſult on his legatine character, which, like that of embaſſadors, 
was ſacred in all nations, 28 of certain ſcandalous rumours ſpread among the peo- 
ple, to his on and: Molſey's prejudice: but was told, that the cuſtom- houſe 
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with teſpect, and diſmiſſed him with preſents. This) prelate, coming to Dover, was, H SARS 
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g. either the decretal bulle formerly mentioned, or 4. P. 1529: 
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« officers were bound, by their oaths, of office, to do what they had done; that the 


« inhibition had put an end to his legatine character; and, as biſhop of Saliſbury, 
« he was ſworn to maintain the royal prerogativeʒ that there was no ſtopping the, 


« mouths of people, and he might ſee, by their clamours, how ill they took the arts 


. POL. ; 2 5 1 4 
« of delaying and fruſtrating the divorc e.. 
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Tux ill humcur, the king was in upon this oceaſion; vented itſelf upon Molen dige ce of 
who was repreſented; by his enemies about the court, as cool in the affair of the h * 


divorce, and joining elandeſtinely, with Canpegio, in deſiring the pope to evoke the 
cauſe, if there ſhould ariſe any thing in it, too difficult for them to determine. 
That miniſter indeed did not care to take upon himſelf the determination of the 
cauſe, and to bear all the odiumꝛof it: agreeable to this reſolution, he had declined 
executing the pupe s firſt commiſſion, empowering him, with any co-aſſeſſor be 
ſhould chooſe, to try and decide it; nor would he act alone in that given him and 
Campegio, though it enabled them to act ſcverally, as well as jointly, in the procaſa 
and deciſion. It is, however, very clear from the tenour offall his letters, to Rowe; 
duting the ſuit, hè was infinitely! zenlous for its being carried on without the leaſt 
delay, and for its being determined agreeable: to Henri inclinations; though pro- 
bably he wiſhed the king had choſen the: dutcheſs of lenſan, or the princeſs Nene 
of France; for his ſecond wife rather than Anne: Boleyn, who; after his adviſing 
Henry not to marry her, muſt have little reſentment in her natute, if ſne did nt 
become his enemy. Queen Catberine, conſidering him as the perſon, who firſt put 
ſeruples into the kings mind, and ſet on foot the meaſures for a divorce, hated him 
mortally" and did him all the evil offices in her poer. The duke of Norfolk, 


with a ſtrong party under his direction, laboured with all their influence to ſupplant 


him, and embraced all opportunities of miſrepreſenting his actions: but, in alla p- 
pearance, neither their endeavours, nor thoſe of the queen's faction, nor the envy 
and malignity of the world, would have effected his diſgrace, without the ſupport 

they received from Anne Boleyn aſcendant ovet the mind of her lover. This lady 
had diſſembled her reſentments againſt the cardinal, till Camprgios coming over to 


try the cauſe af the king and queen, on the deciſion. whereof the royal dignity of 


> 


the latter depended: and, great clamours being raiſed/vn that occaſion, Weljey* ad- 


viſed the king to ſend her, for a time, to her: father's ſeat in the country. Her 


drawing- room had; for ſome time, been fuller and more frequented than that of 


the queen: and, being grown fond of court - incenſe, ſhe reſented this temporary diſ- 


miſſion, and decent retreat, though what ſhe -oughts berſelf, in prudence; to have 


choſen, as an botrible indignity ; and the kingy/as Well as Vofey, felt the effects uf 


her indignation. Henry could not long beat her abſence, and, before Chriflmat; 


ſent for her again to court: ſhe refuſed to come; and perſiſted fo in this refuſal; 
that he was forced to have recourſe to her father's authority, for bri nging her to 
comply with his deſire. To make her ſome amends for the late eclipſe of het 
ſplendour, the king was ready to grant her any thing: and, Sir TA. Cheyne having 

been lately turned out of his employment at court for affronting Molſeyj the ſeized 


Vol. III. 7 


the occaſion of ſhewing her power, and got him reſtored to bis poſt, in ſpicht of all 
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Hz xv the oppoſition made by the firſt miniſter, to whom he ſent an | buffing. meſſage] as 

VII if her triumph would not otherwiſe dar been compleat. The cardinal; from this 

A. D. 1529. time, began to think he ſhould not long continue in power! but ſtill went on in his 

uſual manner; and, obſerving no alteration in the looks and behaviour of theTotirtiers 

towards him, did not imagine, that his diſgrace was ſo near as it proved. 1 geibng 

HxNRV, having given orders for removing the queen from court to ſome other 

place, went to Grafton in Northamptonſhire * ; taking Anne Boleyn with him in his 

| progreſs, Campegio, going thither, on September 14, to take leave of the king; was 
| 5 treated with the ceremony and reſpe& due to his character: but Molſey, who ac- 
1 companied him, met with a cool reception; no lodging being aſſigned for his ac 
| commodation. When he came the next morning into the preſence, the king took 
him by the hand, led him to the window, and talked with him a good while; to the 

great diſappointment of many noblemen, who were confident, that he would not 
baue been admitted to that favour. Henry dining with Auns in her chamber; the 

legates were not of the party: but, after dinner, he had a long and earneſt con- 

ference with Wolſey in the privy chamber; which much alarmed the latter's ene“ 

mies; eſpecially When they found, he had been ordered to attend the next morn- 
ing, in order to another converſation. They uſed great inſtances with Anne to pre 
vent it at any rate; and ſhe prevailed, not without great difficulty, upon the king 

to put it off, and promiſe her, never to admit him more to his preſence, TS ent 
the cardinal came purſuant to his orders, Henry was going to take the air with that 
lady; and took no other notice of him, than by ordering him to conſult. with the 
lords in his abſence, The cardinal, after this neglect, would not! expoſe: himſelf: 

to the raillery of the court: and returned, with Campegid, : tor Lundin, much des 

jected by the apprehenſion of his approaching ruin. His enemies, having got the 

king in the mind, and being very uncertain how long he would continue lo, loſt no 

time in carrying on a proſecution, neceſſary for their own eſtabliſhinent in; potter. 

They were at no loſs in finding out an accuſation againſt him, which, in the rigout 

of the law, forfeited all his eſtate real and perſonal; and put him out of ile king 

protection: this was the exerciſe of his legatine authority in Euglaud, oontraxy to 

the ſtatute of 16 Nichard Il, againſt proviſars. He had the Rings licence undet 

his hand, and the great ſeal for it, as abundance of others had, eyer ſince the making 

of that ſtatute; and the breaches thereof had been ſo generally connived at or 

: licenſed, that there was not a prelate in the kingdom, but was ſubject to the penalty 

of a premunire denounced by the law; which, after lying dormant for above an 

age, was now made uſe of to ruin Wolſey, and prepare the pope to eupect, atleaſt a; 

ſtop being put to the immenſe prof wg * his e eee 

total abolition of the , bocnguid Sift fits od); v 43 

 CurisToPHER HALEs, the attorney 8 exhibited in abt ling com on 

October 9, a bill of information againſt the cardinal for ſome; breaches. of that act, 

and, on the 20", another for different inſtances of the like offences and Woljey: be · 

ing, on November 13, by his on confeſſion and ſubmiſſion; to the king, convicted 

upon both indictments, all his effects, to the value of 500,000; crowns?, were ſeized 

for the kings uſe; whoſe avarice was ſuppoſed to have contributed not:a little to 

the proſecution. This was a very harſh treatment of an old capable, diligent, 
faithful, and affectionate miniſter, to whoſe advices and management he had hi- 

therto owed, in a great meaſure, the glories: of his reign, and the figure he made 

in Europe: however, as the cardinal's enemies might catry on their malice ſo far as 

to attack his life, Henry vouchſafed to take him again into his: protection, and a 

2 his perſon from ſuch = wp Holſey, taking no notice of what was carry- 
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ing on againſt him, had gone on the firſt day of the term; with his uſual pomp, to rh, * v 


Weſtminſter: It was the laſt of his parades; the great ſal being taken from him on _— |, 


"1 nch an a th, Sit 9 ; ok ſe f J. D. 
Sunday, October 17, and delivered; on the 2 5, to Sit Thomas More; whoſe ac: 4. D. 


ceptance of a poſt, that involved him in all the affairs bf government, at atime when. 
there was reaſon to expect meaſures would. be taken dilagreeable to his ſentiments, 
is ſcarce: reconcileable to his uſualiprudence, and is the more ſurprizing; becauſe be 
had appeared, on all othet occaſions, per fectiy diſintereſted. The cardinal was or- 
dered, about the ſame: time, to quit his houſe of or#-place (now called Whites, 
ball) in Weſtminſter; and retire to Aſber in Surrey, 4 ſeat, then, belonging to the ſee 
of Wincheſter, but ſold ſoan after to the king by biſnop Gardiner. In his way 
thither, at Putney, be was met by Mr. Norreys; who had lately, in bis diſtreſs for 
want of lodgings at Grafton; accommodated him with his own, and now brought 
him a meffage from the king, exhorting him not to deſpond, and aſſuting him, that 
he was aß much in his majeſty's favour as ever, and, though he had proceeded ſo 


C 


unkindly againſt him, it was mote at the inſtigation of other perſons, than out of 


any anger or reſentment; in himſelf. This meſſage, confirmed by the token of a 
ring, filled Volſey with ſueh a tranſpott of joy, that; diſmounting nimbly from his 


mule, he fell upon his knees, and returned thanks to heayen. He had ſoon after 


another meſſage of the ſame kind, brought him by Sir Jabn Ruſſel, on November 1, 
at midnight, with all . poſſible ſecreſy, that it might not come to Anne Boleyn s 
knowledge; ſo much did Henry ſtand in-awe of his miſtreſ (44 ll | 


Tux ſevere treatment of the cardinalz\ however coloured by the fotm of law, 
being generally condemned all over the nation, his, enemies thought it proper to get 
their, proceedings countenanged hy embatking the parliament (which met on Nov. 3) 
in his. proſecution:,,; For; this end Sir Tbomms More; the. dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with fourteen; other. lords of the conncil, met in the ſtar-chamber: and, on 
December 1, dre up articles of impeachment againſt him; the chief whereof re- 
lated to the exerciſe of his legatine authority, for which he had been already 
puniſhed. with the utmoſt ſevetity the law allowed: The reſt,;either charging him 


With perſonal frailties, with acting agrecably to the nature of the poſts he filled, pay- 


ing only the king's price for victuals and carriages, and with hindering the proſe · 


cution of ſtudents in the uniyerſities for their erroneous opinions, or elſe couched in 


general terms, without any particular fact to ſupport them, ſeem deſigned rather to 


render him odious by the number of accuſations (Which amounted to above forty); 


than to prove him guilty by any evidence that could be produced. They appeared 
either to have been ſo void of truth, or to contain ſuch a miſcepreſentation of mat- 

ters, that Thomas Cromwell,. one of the cardinal's principal ſervants; undertook his 
defence, with ſuch a confidence of ſucceeding, in it, that nothing, but a thorough 


1529. 
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knowledge of his maſter's innocence, could inſpire at ſo unfauourable a time, and in 
the circumſtances to which the cardinal. was reduced: and, getting himſelf choſen 


a member of parliament, did it with ſo much force and clearneſs; that Walſey was 
acquitted, and the impeachment diſmiſſed, by the houſe of commons. 
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Tus cardinal continued above, three months at Aſber in a very uncomfortable, , H. 53. 


ſituation, deſtitute, at firſt, of bedding, linen, diſhes to eat in, and moſt other con- 
veniences of life, as well as of money to buy any, till ſupplied. in thoſe reſpects by 
Mr. Arundel, and the biſhop, of Carliſſe. What Seins to ha ve afflicted him moſt 


was, the condition pt. the gentlemen and yeomen, in, his ſervice, who ſtill ſtuck o 


him in his misfortunes; he. lamen 


ſervants, if he had got oftiees for them at court, he had not, during his proſperity, 
provided for them according. to, their merits. He was; now unable to do it; and 


could only fecommend them to the king, who would.ſoon. diſcover:the falſchood of 


his enemies ſuggeſtions, and that there Was no proportion between his puniſhment 
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and the offence he had given, and might then reſtore him to favour. This would, 
in all probability, have been the caſe (according to the judgment of the f biſhop of 
Bayonne ©, who thought the new miniſters could neither manage the king, nor his 
affairs, with the judgment and dexterity Molſey had done) if his death had not 
happened ſo ſoon after. He was in a bad ſtate of health, when he came to Aſher, 
and, a continual anxiety preymg on his ſpirits, he was ſeied at Chriſtmas with a 
dangerous illneſs. Dr. Butts, being ſent to attend him, told the king, on his return 
to court, that the cardinal could not live four days, if he did not receive fome com- 
fort from his majeſty ; who, profefling be would not loſe him for 20, 00 /. ſent 
him a gracious meſſage, with a fine Turquoiſe ring from his own finger, and a tablet 
of gold from Anne Boleyn, to be delivered in an obliging manner. Theſe marks of 
favour, or the phyſician's remedies, had ſuch an effect, that, in a few days, he found 
bimſelf in a fair way of recovery: but ſomething elſe was to be done, before he 
could obtain a releaſe from his-confinement at Aſber. The king had a violent incli- 
nation for Nr place; and judge Shelly was ſent to Aſher, with a recognifincefor the 
cardinal to ſign, acknowledging it belonged to his majeſty; whoſe right (he pretend- 
ed) it was, according to the opinion of all tho king's judges and learned council. It 
may perhaps appear very ſtrange, that the conſcientious Sit Thomas More ſhould be 
of this opinion, and that a biſhop ſhould have'a power of making, for himſelf and 
his ſucceffors, an abſolute ceſſiba of the church's patrimony; which, if it came to 
be generally practiſed, would, In a ſhort time, leave nothing for their ſucceſſors to 
ſupport their dignities. Sbelhys aſſuring Wolfey, that it was law, did not remove his 
ſeruples; he wiſhed the Judges would recommend no mete law to the king, than 
was conſiſtent with conſcienee: and, when he ſigned the act, charged the judge with 
a meſſage proper to awaken his majefty's confcienee on the ſubect. A recovery 
was ſoffered in Hilary terma, veſting Tork place in Sir Thomas More, the duke of 
Nor folk, and others; who, on Febryary'7, conveyed it to his mejeſty. The cardinat 
reſigning; at the fame time, the ſee af Durban; theſe acts were followed by a par- 
don to him for all offences?” and the king, on February 18, coming to a compoſition 
with him, reſtored him to all the poſſeſſions and rights of the ſee of Vr (except 
York-place) and granted him to the value of 6374 l. 35. 72.5 in plate, houſhold- 
goods and money; the cardinal, -in return, conveying to the king all his rights and 
dues from the ſee of Wincheſter, and abbacy of Se. Albans, reſerving only to himſelf, 
for life, 1000 marks a year, elear of all charges and deductions, out of the revenue 
of the bifhoprick of Wincheſter. The cardinal; after this agreement, was allowed 
to remove from Aſher to Richmond. Houſe; which he had formerly received from 

the king, by way of exchange or compenſation for Hampton- murt. * 
Fux revenues of the ſee and abbacy above-mentioned, ceded to the king, were 
diſtributed among the nobility and courtiers: but this did not remove the uneaſineſs 
they conceived from the kind meſſages ſent by his majeſty; from time to time, to 
the cardinal, and his refiding ſo near the court, that the King might be tempted, on 
ſome occaſion, to make him # viſit, or even to recall him thither. Suggeſting 3 
Henry, that the cardinal's preſence, in the North, would be very uſeful towards com- 
poſing ſome animoſities that had ar iſen there, they moved that he might be ſent to 
his dioceſe; and, the king approving the propoſal, the duke of ' Norfo/? ſent Crom- 
ell, whole talents, and admirable defence of his maſter, had now recommended 
him to his majeſty's ſervice, as well as to the eſteem of the world, to acquaint, 
Molſey with the order. This prelate would much rather have retired to Winchefter - 
but, upon Cromwell's mentioning this requeſt, the duke broke out into ſuch vehe- 
ment and indecent threats, if he did not inſtantly repair to the North, that the car- 
dinal was obliged to ſet out immediately, keeping Ezfer, in his way, at Peterborough. 
Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 380. 384, 385. Rymer, xiv. 365, 366. 372- 55 
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When he came into his dioceſe, reſiding ſometime at Scroby, and afterwards at wt - 92 Y 
Cawood:caftle in Yorkſhire”, he employed himſelf either in acts of piety and devotion, 3 
or in performing the duties of his charge: and his aſſiduity in the paſtoral care, his A. D. 1530: 
charity to the poor, his hoſpitality to all the world, his exemplary manner of life, 
and obliging reception of all perſons, gained him the love and eſteem of all orders of | 
men in the country. This popularity became a new crime in the eyes of thoſe, 
who could not think their own power ſecure fo long as he was alive, and, together 
with the great preparations made for his inſtallment on Monday, November 7, and 
the great concourſe of gentry expected on that occaſion, ſerved them for a pretence 
to charge him with treaſonable deſigns, which the jealouſy of Henry's nature diſ- 
poſed him to ſuſpect of every body. The earl of Northumberland was ſent down, 
with Sir Walter Walſh, to arreſt him of high treaſon; which was done on the 
Friday before the deſigned ſolemnity: but, the earl not producing his warrant, the 
cardinal refuſed to obey the arreſt, till Sir Malter coming into the room, he readily 
ſurrendered to him, as being ſufficiently authorized by his poſt of gentleman of the 
privy chamber, This arreſt and accuſation gave very little concern to the cardinal, 
knowing his own innocence, and deſpiſing the malice of his enemies: and he was 
carried away from Cauood on the Sunday following, amidſt the lamentations of 
thouſands of people aſſembled about the gates of his palace, all exclaiming againſt 
the cruelty of his treatment. Staying above a fortnight with the earl of Shrewſbury 
at Sheffield-caſile, Sir W. Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, came thither to conduct 
him to London; but bringing likewiſe very favourable accounts of the king's diſ- 
poſition towards him, of the dread his enemies had of his arrival, and of the turn 
it would probably give to his affairs. The cardinal, whilſt he was at Sheffield- 
caſtle, had been ſeized one day, at dinner, with an extraordinary coldneſs in his 

ſtomach ; yet, ill as he was, proceeded, by ſmall journeys, to Leiceſter- Abbey; where 
he died of a dyſentery on Tueſday the 29 of November. Such was the fate of 
the wiſeſt and ableſt ſtateſmiat, that ever directed the affairs of England : but, how- 
ever great his talents were, his addreſs was ſtill more wonderful, in managing, for 

twenty years together, ſuch a prince as Henry was ; a province, to which none that 
ſucceeded him in -power were equal. His low birth did not hinder his having a 
greatneſs of mind: and he had formed noble deſigns for the encouragement of © 
learning, and reformation of the laws of the kingdotn, upon which his heart was ſo 
ſet, that, if he had once ſeen them effected, he would have voluntarily retired from 
buſineſs. He had a paſſion, which no corrupt miniſter ever had; he loved his 
maſter: and, in all the meaſures he took, conſulted equally his honour, and the 
good of the nation. He did not want ambition, and was fond of poinp ; for which 
reafon perhaps he is charged with pride, though there appear in his conduct none 
of the baleful effects of that ſource of all the furious and ill-natured paſſions; for he 
was eaſy in his addreſs, familiar in his converſation, juſt, beneficent, moderate, hu- | 
mane, and an enemy to perſecution in matters of religion. His adminiſtration did 
honour to his king, himſelf, and his country: and, if there is any fault to be found' 
therein, it may truly be aſcribed to his too great obſequiouſneſs to the will of an im- 
perious prince; Who, ſeduced by the intreagues of an artful miſtreſs; ſacrificed him 
afterwards very ungratefully. to the malice of his enemies. Jt ge | 

LIB cardinal had, before his death, probably on Corpus Chriſt 
ſigned the letter wrote to the pope in the name of the lords ſpiritu 

and ſome of the moſt conſiderable commoners in the parliament of England, repre- 
ſenting how much they and he nation were intereſted in the king's divorce, and 
preſſing for a ſpeedy determination of the matter, that there might be no occaſion 
for having recourſe to other remedies. It is generally ſuppoſed, that this remon- 
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Hznnrv ſtrance was ſigned in parliament: but, as it mentions facts later in time than of its 
1 prorogation, it muſt certainly have been drawn up, as well as ſigned and ſealed, 
4. D. 1530. after the concluſion of the ſeſſion. Norfolk, Rochfort, and the reſt of the new 
miniſtry, expected, from the parliament *, every thing they could defire, either for 

the king or themſelves. His marriage, in default of juſtice from the pope, was to 

be diſſolved by its abſolute authority; but it was thought proper to defer that ſtep, 

till the children of France were releaſed. Wol/ey being either dead or ruined, they 

were immediately to demoliſh the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, and ſeize all their poſſeſſions: 

this they declared openly at their tables to be their deſign ; and made no queſtion 

of executing it, and of carrying every thing elſe they undertook. The expectation 

of ſome attempts of this nature was the reaſon, why no biſhop would accept the 

oreat ſeal, after it had been taken from the cardinal : but; whatever bluſter they 

made, they did not find the parliament fo obſequious as they. hoped. The act, for 

* releaſing the king of all his debts upon the loan he had levied in the fifteenth 

year of his reign, did not paſs the commons without great difficulty: and cauſed 

heavy complaints among the ſufferers. Biſhop Fi/her taking notice of the deſigns 
formed againſt the church, they contented themſelves with rectifying ſome abuſes, 
ſettling mortuaries, reducing the exorbitant charges in the probat of wills, obliging 

the parochial clergy to reſidence, and reſtraining them from holding more than one 

living, except in certain caſes, and under certain qualifications. Their other pro- 

jets were deferred to a more favourable opportunity, which they undoubtedly had 


in view, when the king, in return for the releaſe of his debts, paſſed a general par- 
don 3, but with an exception “ of all offences and contempts committed againſt the 


« ſtatutes of proviſion and premunire, and of all forfeitures to the crown on account 
« of the breaches of thoſe ſtatutes.” 4 
Univerſities THE cauſe of the divorce had been evoked to Rome, upon the queen's appeal, 


bees rg founded on a ſuggeſtion, that the two legates, having preferments in England, were, 
ome contult- | 


ed about the ON that account, to be deemed partial to the king; though perſons of their emi- 


divorce, nent dignities are not ordinarily liable to ſuch ſuſpicions. The ſame exception 


might, on Henry's fide, have been made to moſt of the cardinals, who were either 


ſubjects to the emperor, Catherine's nephew, and the king's declared enemy, or had 
revenues in ſome or other of his territories. It lay ſtill more ſtrongly againſt the 


pope himſelf, who (it was well known) durſt not do any thing to offend CEarles, now 


maſter of Tralh, and depended abſolutely on him for the intereſts of the ſee of Rome, 
and (what he had till more at heart) the re-eſtabliſhment of his own family at 
Florence. There was another reaſon for ſuſpecting Clement of partiality in a cauſe, 
the merits whereof depended chiefly on the pope's inability to diſpenſe with a divine 


law; for it could not be expected, that he would either ſuffer the plenitude of the 
Fapal power to be diſputed, or decide againſt any inſtance thereof, which had been 
exerciſed by his predeceſſors. In a ſenſe of this difficulty, the king was at firſt 'in- 


clined to have his cauſe determined by the clergy of England: and, after a ſufficient 
experience, how vain it was to expect juſtice from a pope, governed by his enemy 
the emperor, he now found himſelf in a manner neceſſitated to take that method. 
The Engliſh nation was as much concerned in the conſequences of the ſuit, as him- 
ſelf: and it behoved him to ſatisfy his ſubjects of the juſtice of his cauſe; for which 
end ſeveral books had been lately written by Cranmer, and other learned men of 
this country. Leſt their reaſons ſhould loſe ſomething of their natural weight and 
effect, by a ſuſpicion that the writers were under his influence, he reſolved to get the 
opinions of foreign divines, canoniſts, and univerſities upon theſe two queſtions. 


Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 342. 363. 374. 378. 2 Lord Herbert, Burnet, i. in Record, p. 82. 
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1, « Whether the precept in Leviticus xviii, forbidding the marriage of a brother's H "bs 
« reli, was a moral and divine law, ſtill obligatory upon Chriſtians; and, ſuppoſing „ 
« it to be ſo, whether it was diſpenſable by the pope.” The biſhop of Bayonne, a A. D. 1530. 
very learned and judicious divine, had before declared the firm opinion of his con- 
ſcience, that the precept being a law of Gop, the pope could not diſpenſe with it : 
and had drawn up, and delivered to cardinal Wolſey, the reaſons upon which it was 
founded. This prelate, and his brother V. du Bellay, S. de Langey, being highly 
eſteemed all over Europe, and well acquainted in moſt of the univerſities in France 
and Italy, were engaged, by Henry, to procure him the opinions of thoſe bodies 
upon the queſtions above-mentioned. _ 3 | 

IT was formerly, and till is, part of the general conſtitution of foreign univer- 
ſities, that the ſeveral faculties therein are obliged to anſwer ſuch queſtions, as are 
put to them by perſons, that want to be reſolved in particular cafes: and the doors 


in each give their deciſion without any fee, but what is due to the officers, and for 


the ſeal, of the faculty. This would probably have rendered it no difficult matter 
to obtain their opinions, had it not been diſcountenanced by the pope, who did not 
care his authority ſhould be diſcuſſed, and oppoſed by the emperor with all his in- 


fluence, leſt determinations ſhould be made to his aunt's prejudice. Profeſſors were 


afraid of offending Clement by deciſions, retrenching an exorbitant claim of the 
papal power: and even the king of France himſelf was ſhy of meddling in an af- 


fair, which would diſoblige the emperor, whilſt his ſons (who were not releaſed till 


the July following) remained in captivity *. Hence aroſe the furious and tumul- 
tuous oppoſition, carried on with the intreagues of a faction, made by Beda and 
other divines in the univerſity of Paris; which put off the deciſion of the faculty 
of divinity in Henry's favour, till the beginning of July; though the faculty of 
canon law had made theirs near two months before. The univerſity of Orleans, 


earlier than others in declaring its opinion, determined, on April 5, that the precept 


in queſtion was a law of Gop, and indiſpenſable by the pope: and was followed by 


the faculty of law at Angers, and the univerſities of Bourges and Toulouſe ; who 


agreed in the like deciſions. Even in Tah, the faculties of divinity at Bologna and 
Pavre, with the univerſities of Padua and Ferrara, declared themſelves of the 
ſame opinion, which was maintained by abundance of learned divines and canoniſts 
in that country, and in other parts of Europe. It is plain from the letters of Dr. 
Crooke 3, who was employed for this purpoſe in Tay, that there was no bribery uſed 
in procuring theſe decifions: and though the emperor had, by force of money, got 
the hands of the meaner ſort of doctors, at Mantua, in favour of Catherine, yet 
twenty nine of the moſt learned doQors, in that univerſity, had figned opinions in 
Henry's behalf. It is natural enough to ſuppoſe, that the great princes concerned 
in the cauſe might have an influence on ſome of the profeſſors, yet there was in- 
finitely more, in point of advantage, to be expected from the pope and the emperor, 
than could be from the king of England. 7 | . 
THERE was one opinion inſiſted on, not liable to any ſuch objection, becauſe 
taken from an old manuſcript, written by James de Lauſanne, a famous canoniſt, 
long ago deceaſed, who, in the ſecond concluſion of his 116" queſtion, treating of 


the degrees prohibited in Leviticus, maintained, that the pope could not diſpenſe 


« with the firſt degree of conſanguinity or affinity, in the caſe of a man's marry- 
« ing a brother's or a father's wife, as being contrary to the laws of Gop and na- 
« ture; whence alſo, in the time of the Moſaic law, it was not lawful to contract 

« marriage with the wife of a brother, deceaſed without iſſue, unleſs to raiſe u p 
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ce ſeod to the brother, and the Pape cannot now diſpenſe with ſuch a marriage, 


« becauſe that diſpenſation was given by Gop, as that for plurality of wives alſo 


The 
Toe Rabbis likewiſe agreed, and gave it under their hands, “that the law in 


« was; though the pype might diſpenſe in other degrees more remote.“ 


* Deuteronomy, for marrying the relict of a brother dying childleſs, was of force 


er only 1 in Judæa, for the preſerving of families, and maintaining their ſucceſſion 
« in that land, as it had been divided by lot: but, in all other places of an world, 


ce the law of Leviticus forbidding ſuch marriages, was obligatory.” 


Wy 1LsT the king was applying to foreign univerſities, he did not (he aſking 
the opinion of thoſe in England: and, writing a letter on February 16, he ſent "op 
by ſecretary Gardiner, and Dr. Edward Fox, to the univerſity of Cambridge, deſiring 


their opinion, as to the marriage of a brother's relict, whether forbidden, or not, by 
the law of Gop and nature. The matter was much canvaſſed, and with equal zeal, 
by thoſe who were on both ſides of the queſtion: but Dr. Buckmaſter the vice- 


chancellor, on Monday, February 27, calling a congregation of the univerſity, in 


which near 200 perſons were preſent, propoſed a grace, which paſſed, not without 
ſome difficulty; empowering himſelf, the two proctors, ten doctors, and ſeventeen 
maſters of arts, to conſider and determine the queſtion propoſed, and declaring, that 
what two thirds of theſe agreed on ſhould be deemed the judgment of the uni- 
verſity; and, after being read in another congregation, the common ſeal of the uni- 
verſity ſhould be put to their determination, without any further grace being aſked 
on the occaſion. An objection was made to ſome of this committee, as having 


prejudged the queſtion by their approbation of Cranmer's book againſt the validity ; 
of the king's marriage: but as the like exception lay againſt every. member of the 
congregation, who, in an affair ſo publick, which had been the ſubject of common 
converſation for ſeveral years, could not but have delivered his opinion one way or 


other, it was given up; the rather becauſe people are not to be ſuppoſed, to adhere 


obſtinately to their former opinions, in a ſolemn debate, when new reaſons are of- 
fered to the contrary. This appeared in the preſent caſe; for Cranmer, being then 


at Cambridge, laboured ſo effectually with ſome of the committee, who had been of 


the contrary opinion, that his arguments convincing five or ſix of them (beſides 


many others in the univerſity) of their miſtake, there were above two thirds of their 
number, who agreed in determining, © that marrying the wife of a brother deceaſed 
« without iſſue after the conſummation of his marriage, was ſtill forbidden 
« Chriſtians by the law of Gop and nature.” It was in a congregation, on March q, 
that the common ſeal of the univerſity was put to this determination. 


Tur king had before, on February 12, in a letter mentioning the opinion of 


foreign divines, deſired the faculty of divinity, 1 in the univerſity of Oxford, to give 


him theirs upon the ſame ſubject: and had ſent the letter by his confeſſor the 
biſhop of Lincoln. It was a regular and uſual practice to conſult each faculty in 


matters properly of its cogniſance, as having been the ſubject of its ſtudies, without 
intereſting a whole univerſity in their determination: and, in a caſe of conſcience, 


it was certainly more eligible to apply for a reſolution of the doubts to the faculty 


of divinity, conſiſting of doctors and bachelors, who had, the one by twenty, the 
other by fourteen, years ſtudy, qualified themſelves ſor hee profeſſion, than to 
younger men, who, having ſpent their time in philoſophical enquiries, had ſcarce 


dipped into theology. The maſters of arts, however, taking it ill, that they were 


not applied to, as well as the others, and pretending that they, as members of the 


univerſity, though not of the faculty, ought to be equally conſulted, made a mighty 
clamour on the occaſion, to the diſturbance of the peace, and hindrance of the de- 


The diſpute ſeems to have terminated at laſt in a compromile; by 


termination. 
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regent, were allowed a ſhare in the affair; a convocation, in which they and the 


maſters. of all the faculties ſate, on April 4, referring the determination of the 4. P. 1530. 


queſtion to the thirty three perſons, lately choſen by the faculty of divinity, decreeing 
the judgment of a majority thereof to be deemed the judgment of the univerſity, 
and ordering the commiſſary and proctors to fix the common ſeal of the univerſity 
to the decree, made purſuant to their determination. In conſequence of this decree” 
of convocation, the common ſeal was, on April 8, put to the determination; which 


Ir was not the cuſtom of faculties and uni ver ſities, to 
reaſons, upon which their determinations were founded: but, as may be drawn from 
the books wrote on both ſides in this controverſy, thoſe, who maintained the unlaw- marriage. 


was expreſſed in the ſame terms, as that of Cambridge. 


4 


fulneſs and invalidity of Henry's marriage, condemned it «© as being contrary to the 
« precept in Leviticus, which they did not conſider as a merely ceremonial and po- 
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« Tertullian, St. Ambroſe, St. Ferome, and St. Auguſtin, forgot in this diſpute; all 


le precepts. When Gregory the 
f th converted Saxons (in which, if in 
pretence for ſome indulgence) « whether a man might marry a 


de brother's 


of them aſſerting the moral obligation of the 
* Great was conſulted, in the caſe of the new 
any, there was a 


« litical law, concerning only the Jews, but as a general law for all men, and ſtill 


obligatory upon Chriſtians. They held, that the original law of marriage, given 
to Adam in the ſtate of innocence, and declaring man and wife to be one fleſh; 
« had been corrupted afterwards by inceſtuous commixtures of thoſe, that were of 
kin in the neareſt degrees: and the prohibitions. in the Moſaic law, about the 
degrees of kindred and affinity, were not to be looked upon, as new laws and 
judiciary precepts, but as a reſtoring of the law of nature, originally given by 
Gop, but at that time much corrupted. The Jeus aſſign two reaſons for thoſe 


prohibitions, 1. Natural modeſty, which will not allow fathers to marry their. 


children in their ſeveral deſcents, nor brothers their liſters; and 2. A fear, leſt fa- 
miliarity between perſons, who, on account of their near relation, are obliged to 
live together, ſhould give frequent occaſion to criminal liberties ; reaſons which 
affect all countries, and will hold for ever. That theſe prohibitions were laws 
in their nature moral, and a branch of the law of nature, appears not only from 


the preface before them, ſo often repeated, in the body of them, as well as in the 
concluſion, I am the Lord, to ſignify their conformity to the divine nature, and 


the neceſſity of their being obſerved, but alſo from their binding force upon other 
nations, who had no law for their guide, but that of nature. The breaches 


thereof are ſtyled iniguities and abominations; ſuch as defiled the land; and the 
Canaanites, guilty of thoſe violations, were, for that reaſon, defiled, and caft out 
of the land; the Fews, and the ſtrangers, that ſojourned among them, were, in 
caſe of the like guilt, threatened with the ſame puniſhment, with dying childleſs, 


and with being cut off from among their people. Hence it was inferred, that 


theſe laws were of eternal obligation; our Saviour and his a 


poſtles, having given 


no intimation, that they were ſuperſeded; St. Fohn Baptiſt ſeverely reproving 
Herod for marrying his brother's wife; and St. Paul ſhewing how deteſtable 
marriages in breach of thoſe laws are, by condemning the inceſtuous Corinthian, 
who had married his father's wife, as guilty of an action ſo contrary to the laws 

of nature, that it was deteſted even by the heathens. To ſupport this opinion, 
were produced the authorities of ſeveral councils, as thoſe of Nebcſarca, anathe- 
matizing a man that marries his brother's wife, of Agde, declaring ſuch an in- 
ceſtuous marriage null, and excommunicating the parties, till they ſeparated 


from one another, and others to the ſame purpoſe. 
« Greek fathers, Origen, St. Baſil, St. 


"VOL. Ht. 


Dd 


Nor were the opinions of the 
Chryſo/iom and Heſychius, or of the Latin, as 


egent and non- He way 


give, in their decrees, the Reaſons for 
the nullity of 
the king's 
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Fulio's diſpenſation was invalid, and Henrys marriage null, fince no law could be 
reſcinded by an authority inferior to that which eſtabliſhed it; nor any divine or 
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Henav * brother's wife,” he pronounced it to be a moſt heinous fin, and ordered them to 
8 


. 
A. D. 1530. 


abſtain from one another. It was one of Wickliffe's errors, that the prohibition 
of marriage, within ſuch degrees, was without any foundation in the law of Gon; 
for which he was condemned by two ſynods in England, and by the general 


council of Conſtance, The doors like wiſe of later ages agreed in looking upon 
theſe levitical prohibitions as moral laws, as part of the law of nature, and oblig- 
ing all mankind ; the teſtimonies produced from theſe, as well as from the ancient 
fathers and councils, amply proving this doctrine to have been the conſtant tra- 
dition of the Chriſtian church.” From hence it was juſtly inferred, that pope 


moral precept be diſpenſed with by an human power, 


ec 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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cc 
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Tre advocates for Catherine, unable to produce any diſpenſation for the mar- 
riage of a brother's relict, prior to that of pope Julio in her favour, maintained 
ſometimes, ** that the pope's diſpenſing power extended even to the laws of Gop, 


ſince he diſpenſed with the breaches of vows and oaths,” and at other times, 


that the prohibitions, in Leviticus, were not parts of the moral law, becaule 
Adam's children married one another, Jacob had married two fiſters, Fudab 
had given two of his ſons to Tamar; and a law in Deuteronomy required a bro- 


ther to marry the widow of a brother dying without children; a practice not 
condemned by our Saviour.” To theſe aſſertions it was replied, < that the popes 
themſelves had owned, they could not diſpenſe with any divine or natural law ; 
that a few inſtances before the Moſaic law only ferved to ſhew, the prohibition 
was not ſo clearly diſcoverable by the light of nature, but it might be overlooked; 
that precepts were to be followed, and not examples; that there was ſo. much 


wickedneſs in the ſtory of Judah and Tamar, as rendered it very unfit to be 
made a precedent ; that the law in Deuteronomy was an exception, which con- 
cerned none but the Jews, being made only for preſerving the diſtinction of fa- 


milies and tribes among the children of Mael; that it was but a local conſti- 


tution, of no force any where, except in Judæa; that the diſpenſation implied 


in it was by Gop himſelf, who alone could diſpenſe with hisown laws, and that, 


as a plurality of wives was countenanced by more precedents, both before and un- 


der the law of Moſes, than the breach of the prohibited degrees, the pope might 


as well pretend to diſpenſe with polygamy, as with a man's marrying two fiſters, 


or a brother's relic.” From this ſtate of the controverſy, Henry, adhering to a 


general maxim of the primitive fathers of the church, for keeping at the greateſt 


diſtance they could from ſin, and abſtaining from all appearance of evil, a rule in- 


finitely ſafer to be followed than any, that the numberleſs volumes of modern ca- 
ſuiſts can furniſh, was confirmed, as well in his ſcruples about the iniquity and in- 
validity of his marriage with Catberine, as in his reſolution of never cohabiting 
again with her, and of procuring a divorce one way or other. 


The king cit- 
ed to Rome. 


THe pope had, on March 7, before the emperor left Bologna, ſignified by a brief 


to the king, that he had been cited, by publick ſummons, fixed on the churches of 


Bruges, Dunguerque, and Terouenne (fince there was no ſafe acceſs to England) to ap- 
pear before the conſiſtory of Rome, to which judicature the cauſe had been evoked: 
and inhibited him at the fame time, under pain of excommunication, and an inter- 
dict on his realm, from contracting a ſecond marriage. The king had not ap- 
peared either in perſon, or by proxy, ſo that the cauſe could not properly be ſaid to 
be in court: and this furniſhed the pope, in his letter of * September 27, in anſwer 
to that of the nobility before-mentioned, with an excuſe ? for laying the delay of 


Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 446, * Collier, App. No 15, 16. Lord Herbert. 
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Book XV: OF ENGLAND. 
« the proceſs up n Henry, Ram 
7 Wi AL FD, BLN. their letter, though unſupported by reaſons, nor taken 
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who. had not communicated to him the opinions of the H „ u. * 


« any ſtep for bringing the cauſe to an hearing; in which he was ready to do him 4. P. 1530. 


« ſpeedy juſtice.” Clement was undoubtedly deſirous to have the cauſe ended, 
though he was reſolved to decide it, as the emperor ſhould direct: and i was at the 
inſtance of the imperial cardinals, that (as Sir Gregory Caſſali wrote in his diſpatch of 
September 18) he propoſed to grant the king a diſpenſation for having two wives: 
but this expedient, however it might gratify Henry's paſſion for Anne Boleyn, did 
not either ſatisfy his conſcience, or ſecure his realm from the evils of a controverted 
ſucceſſion, and was probably for theſe reaſons rejected. The king was, at this 
time, taking other meaſures for carrying his point : and, on the I 9g** of that month, 
iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all perſons, of what condition ſoever, to pur- 
« chaſe, execute, or publiſh any bulles from Rome, prejudicial to his royal prero- 
« gative. This was giving notice, that the old laws againſt the uſurpations of the 
court of Rome, particularly the ſtatute of 16 R. II, againſt proviſors (upon which 


Molſey had been condemned, without any warning; and notwithſtanding an expreſs. 


licence from the crown) ſhould be put in execution. \ 


IT may appear ſtrange, that the cardinal's ſufferings ſhould not deter Cuthbert The clergy of 


Tonſtal biſhop of London, named, elected and choſen by the king, upon Wolſey's re- 


England, ſub- 
* jected to a 


fignation, from getting a papal bulle of tranſlation i and another of proviſion, to the premunire, 
ſee of Durham, in direct breach of that very ſtatute: but his apprehenſions were the rf“ 


te, being highly in favour with Henry, who could take away the edge of the law, 


or make uſe of it to ruin whom he pleaſed. It now ſerved to ſubject all the clergy | 


of England to a premunire, for their ſubmiſſion to Walſey's legatine authority, and 
obeying his mandates. They were ſued in the king's bench; and it ſignified no- 
thing ⸗ to plead, that « they ſuppoſed it agreeable to the king's will, who employed 
« him all the time, as his firſt miniſter ; that it was in vain for them to oppoſe his 
&« juriſdiction, and the attempting to do ſo would have been unavoidably their 
« ruin.“ They were told, * that, the laws being in force, they were to take notice 
« of them at their peril, and ignorance was no excuſe.” The being put out of the 


king's protection, and ſubjected to all the penalties of the ſtatutes, was the con- 


ſequence of their conviction : but probably judgment was not pronounced againſt 
them, either becauſe the king was willing to pardon them upon a full ſubmiſſion, 
and a reaſonable compoſition, or that they might not be diſqualified to ſit in the 
convocation that met, concurrent with the parliament; which began its ſecond 
ſeſſion on the 16 of January following. | 


* 


for it. 


1y theſe circumſtances, the king ſent to the convocation two queſtions to be de- 4 D. ; 531. 


termined 3; one by the judgment of the biſhops, prelates, and members, who were of _ 


the faculty of divinity, the other by ſuch as were civilians or canoniſts. The firſt 
was, © whether marrying the relict of a brother, dying after conſummation with- 
« out iflue, was forbidden by the law of Gop, and indiſpenſable by the pope 4. 
The other was, whether prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with 
« Catherine was ſufficiently proved by the evidence produced: they were both 


Rymer, xiv. 364. 384. Antig. Bc. Britan. Rocheſter and Landaff) with as many abbots, three 
3 < . 5 oy o *. 2 
mer, xiv. 454. Fiddes, Coll. p. 196, & ſeq. priors, and twelve other divines, nineteen in all, 


There were ſeventy five divines preſent in per- 
ſon, and 197 by proxy, in all 272: and, after vari- 
ous arguments and debates, for ſeveral days, it was 
reſolved by the ſuffrages of 253, that ſuch a mar- 
riage was contrary to the law of God, and indiſ- 


penſable by the pope, There were five biſhops pre- - 


ſent at theſe debates, and five others appeared by 


their proxies z two of the former (viz, the biſhops of 


diſſenting from the determination. 111. 

There were forty four lawyers and canoniſts 
preſent, three of which were biſhops; there were 
three others that gave their proxies to Gardiner 
biſhop of 7/inchefter : and, of the whole number 


amounting to forty ſeven, only the biſhop of Bath, 


and five more diſſented from the reſolution. . that 
< by. the evidences laid before the convocation. 


reſolve 


a 


— 
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Hr reſolved in the affirmative. The convocation of * Yori, meeting on February * 
A. made the like determination on both the queſtions. ET BE. 

4. D. 1531. Then ſeems to have been no great difficulty in ſettling the compoſition, which 
the king expected, in lieu of the forfeiture, which the clergy had incurred; though 

they did not care, to mention the word in their grant, or have it thought to be 

made on account of a forferture, but rather out of gratitude to his majeſty, for his 

great ſervices and favours to the clergy and church of England. The convocation, 

3 on January 24, reſolved to give the king a ſubſidy of 100,000 J. payable in five 

years, by equal half-yearly payments: and, at the latter end of the inſtrument for 

that purpoſe, defired him to grant them a general pardon for all breaches of penal 

laws, and particularly of the ſtatutes of proviſors, and premunire. The convoca- 

tion of 7ork granted afterwards, in the ſame manner, the ſum of 18, 840 . that be- 

ing the uſual proportion, obſerved in ſubſidies, between this province and that of 
Canterbury. | | | H Hf: 4 eng, 

Henry ac- THERE was another point, which the king had much at heart, that did not paſs 


— without a good deal of oppoſition, and till after ſeveral conſerences with ſome of 


of the church the judges and lords of the privy council. He wanted a clauſe to be inſerted in 


of England. the body of their grant, acknowledging him 7he ſole protector and ſupreme head of 
| the church and clergy of England: but this was rejected as couched, in too general 
terms, which might be miſunderſtood in future times, and perverted to an ill mean- 
ing. The court laboured for three days together to reconcile. them to the clauſe; 
but, their endeayours proving fruitleſs, ſome ſoftenings were propoſed, with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. At laſt archbiſhop Farham propoſed a more inoffenſive form, :< ac- 
« knowledging his majeſty to be a ſingular protector, the onely and ſupreme. lord, 
« and as far as was allowed by the goſpel, ſupreme head likewiſe, of the church 
« and, clergy of England: and this 5 was agreed to by nine biſhops, all that were 
preſent (of which Rocheſler was one) ſixty two abbots and priors, and the major. 
part of the lower houſe of convocation. The king hereupon ſigned a Bill, pardon- 
ing the clergy of the province of Canterbury; which was readily paſſed by the lords, 
but ſtuck in the houſe of commons; who, finding themſelves not included therein, 
and many of them having offended againſt the ſtatute of proviſors, were appre- 
henſive of being either proſecuted on that account, or forced to purchaſe their re- 
demption by a ſubſidy, Their ſpeaker, with ſome of the members, waited upon 
the king, to repreſent their grief to find themſelves out of his favour, and to petition, 
that they might be comprehended in the bill *: but he told them, „that they were 
neither to reſtrain nor force his mercy; that it depended entirely upon his plea- 
e ſure, either to execute or mitigate the ſeverity of the law; and that he could 
« grant his pardon under the great ſeal without their afſent, but would be well 
ce adviſed before he granted one to them, leſt it ſhould look like an act of com- 
« pulſion.“ The commons, ſeeing their miſtake, paſſed the bill: and the king ſoon 
after, of his own accord, granted a general pardon to the laity. That for the 
clergy of the province of 7or& did not paſs till the next ſeſſion; their convocation; 
uſually fitting later than that of Canterbury, and waiting its determinations; ſo that 


the bill of ſubſidy, and their acknowledgment of the king's ſupremacy, did not paſs 


till May 4. This acknowledgment was expreſſed in the ſame terms, that had been 
adopted by the province of Canterbury: yet Tonftal biſhop of Durham, thinking 
them {till too general, and liable to a perverſe interpretation, entered a proteſt 


cc prince Arthur's conſummation was ſufficiently 
6 proved.” a 
1 Rymer, xiv. 472. 0 diſſenting. Ox 3 
There were twenty ſeven divines preſent and 3 Rymer, xiv. 413. + Antig. Ecd. Britan, 
twenty four proxies ; who all, but two, agreed to Collier Eccl. Hit, ii. 62. 5 Atterbu 


| bury's Rights. 
the-firlt queſtion. © There were forty four canoniſts and Powers, p. 84. Burnet, i. 113. 


preſent, and five or fix proxies, who determined 
. the ſecond queſtion, with the like conſent, only two 


againſt 
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== againſt it, if extended ſo as to imply an headſhip in ſpirituals; declaring himſelf HNA 


ready to own the king for ſupreme head in his dominions, and particularly of the VIII 
| Engliſh clergy in temporal matters. It is natural to think, that this prelate would 4. D. 1531. 


ing hi ns for this proteſt: and it was probably in anſwer to ſuch a 
| wee 1 0 Wis the kite printed in the cabala; in which, diſclaiming all 
power in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and the like ſpirituals, he aſſerts his 
authority, for puniſhing all crimes whatever in the clergy, and for making laws 
about the regulation of the church, agrecable to the practice of Fuſtinian, and 
other Chriſtian emperors. 3 | þ | p tt 


Tu concurrence of his parliament was ſo neceſſary for the king in the meaſures His meaſures 


he propoſed to purſue, that he thought fit at the latter end of the ſeffion *, which 
ended on March 3 1, to lay the pope's proceedings, with the opinions of the foreign 
univerſities, divines, and canoniſts, before the two houſes. Theſe, being commu- 

nicated to the lords, were carried by the chancellor, and John Stobeſiy biſhop of 
London, to the commons: and, being read in their houſe, raiſed in them a violent 
indignation againſt the pope, and a deteſtation of Henry's marriage. They were de- 
fired, at their receſs-into the country, to inſtruct their neighbours in theſe paſſages: 
and, that this might be done the eaſier, thoſe foreign decifions were printed. Whilſt 


bo he was thus careful to ſatisfy his ſubjects of the reaſonableneſs of his conduct, he 


ſent ſome of his privy council to acquaint queen Catherine with thoſe determi- 
nations, and to aſk her, whether ſhe would, for quieting the king's conſcience, and 
terminating the affair, refer herſelf to the judgment of four prelates, and as many 
temporal lords in this kingdom, or adhere to her appeal. She inſiſted on the de- 
termination of the court of Rome: and the king, who had hitherto in all reſpects 
(except in the point of abſtaining from her bed) treated her as his queen, and be- 
haved himſelf towards her in the gentleſt and kindeſt manner, ſo that there was no 
outward appearance of a diſagreement, reſolved to proceed in another. He was 
fully ſatisfied in his own mind of the unlawfulneſs of his marriage; his ſubjects, 
in general, had now adopted his ſentiments; he highly reſented the indignity, 
which, in contempt of the laws of the land, and his royal dignity, ſhe had offered 
him by getting him cited to Rome : and, after making another fruitleſs attempt for 
bringing her to a compliance, he diſmiſſed her court, offering her the choice of any 
of his manors for her refidence. They parted on 7zly 14; the king never ſeeing 
her more after that day, and Catherine retiring firſt to Moor, then to Eaft- Hampſtead, 
and afterwards to Ampthill. 5 | EH 
THe citation of a king to Rome, in a matrimonial cauſe, which ought generally 
to be examined and determined in the country of the parties abode, was a thing un- 
ſupported by any precedent; at leaſt as to a king's appearance : and Henry thought 
it proper to conſult foreign lawyers on the ſubject. The univerſity of Orleans, fa- 
mous for its faculty of law, in anſwer to the two queſtions, about the pope's power 
of citing a king, and Henry's appointing one of his ſubjects, without a mandate, or 
giving any ſecurity, to excuſe his abſence, put, on Fune 22, their common ſeal to 
the following concluſions. « The king of England, ſince he cannot leave his 
realm and the adminiſtration thereof, without the inevitable danger of the ſtate, 
his ſubjects, or himſelf, cannot be compelled, either to appear perſonally at Rome, 
or truſt a cauſe of ſo great moment (in which the danger of his ſoul, and an 
indiſſoluble bond, if the deciſion be againſt him, are concerned, and the parties 
themſelves are to be examined) to any proctor in a country ſo remote, eſpecially 
ſince under this pretext the means of bringing proofs, and examining witneſſes, 
would be taken away: but whoever ſued the king, in order to procure a ſentence 
in ſuch a matrimonial caſe, ought to get judges delegated to take cogniſance 


8 Lord Herbert, * Rymer, xiv. 416. 423. 
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HE e thereof, where the cauſe lay, as had been hitherto practiſed in the like caſes.” A; 


to a ſubjeQ's alledging the reaſons of abſence, they declare * it to be a rule in law, 


A. P. 1531: © that not only one of the king's ſubjects, but any foreigner whatever, ought, wich. 


« out any mandate, to be admitted to propoſe them, as the king's excuſator or de. 
e fender, without giving any ſecurity or caution ; Gnce the laws do not oblige a n 
te excuſator or defender to give any ſecurity; and therefore the ſaid citation, and 
e all other proceſs carried on againſt the king, on occaſion of his abſence, were null 


« and invalid, and contrary to all the reaſon and methods of law and equity. The 
univerſity not only made theſe concluſions, but publiſhed a treatiſe to ſupport the 


truth, the legality, the reaſon, and the juſtice thereof, by authorities drawn from 
the civil and canon laws, and the writings of the moſt learned and approved com- 
mentators thereon, V. Poyet, Francis Ayrault, Jobn James de Meſimes, Francis 
Mont holon, doctors of laws, and others of the moſt learned advocates in the parlement 

of Paris, had before, on June 14, taken the ſame method to juſtify their deciſions, 
« that the king neither could, nor ought to, be obliged either to come to Rome in 
c« perſon, or appoint a proxy; that the adverſe party ought to get delegates to try 


the cauſe in partibus, as had been ever practiſed in ſuch caſes; that the citation, 


« and all other proceſs whatever againſt the king, on account of abſence, made by 
« any judges whatever, was utterly invalid and null in law; and that any of the 
« king's ſubjects might, without any commiſſion from him, or giving any ſecurity, 
« alledge the juſt reaſons of his abſence or not appearing, and ought to be admit- 
« ted to do ſo; and that, after he had alledged them, there could be no further pro- 
« ceedings againſt the king; for, if any relation or friend could, without a com- 
« miſſion, undertake the defence of another, much more might a ſubject undertake 
« that of his prince; and it was ſtill a leſs matter to alledge the reaſons of abſence, 
e than undertake the defence of a cauſe.” The dean and faculty of law at Paris 
likewiſe aſſerted the nullity of the citation, declared their judgments to the ſame 
effect as the advocates: and put, on Auguſt 19, the great ſeal of the r to their 
deciſions. 

Wulrsr the king was thus preparing to defeat the effects of the citation, he 
made uſe of the good offices of the king of France *, and wrote himſelf to the 
pope, to get the cauſe remitted to England, as the place, where. it had ariſen, and 
« where, according to the | canons of the primitive church, it ought. to he ined, 


* 


« examined upon the place, than it could poſſibly be at a greater diſtance: the pope 


d had once ſent his legates thither; and no reaſon could be given, why he ſhould 


« not do ſo again, but that he blindly followed the emperor's dictates. The.queen's 
« allegation, that ſhe did not think it a ſafe place, and could not have juſtice done 
« her there, was refuted by undoubted facts, by the unbecoming liberties of ſpeech 
« taken by her partiſans with 1 impunity, by the kindneſs he ſhewed, as formerly, to 
« ſuch as declared for her marriage, and by the whole tenour of his conduct; and 
« the pope's pretending to credit the allegation was, to throw a baſe reflection on 
« him, and an injuſtice, which he could not but reſent as a great indignity. The 

« Jaws of England, and the prerogative of the crown, would not ſuffer him to an- 
« ſwer out of his kingdom; and he expected, that baker would not inſiſt on it; 

«. otherwiſe he ſhould not allow the laws to be broken during his reign; being re- 
4 ſolved to maintain what was his own, as he would not invade what belonged to 
% another,” The pope had, in a brief on FJanuaty 5, upon a uggeſtog⸗ that 
Henry was proceeding to a ſecond marriage, and attempting to have the cauſe 
judged in his own dominions, inhibited the king, the parliament, the council, the 
univerſities, and all perſons whatever, under pain of the b&vieſt cenſures, from con- 


Burnet, iii, 67. in Cull N* 18. * Le Grand, tom. iü. p. 531. 
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juſt impediments, in order to get the cauſe remanded,” 


| 17 Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 558. * Burnet, iii. 68. 
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tributing to ſuch a marriage, before the cauſe was adjudged, declaring it null, and H a 4 
the children illegitimate: but his letters to the king were full of moderation, gentle- £5 
neſs. and exhortation. They were however calculated to prevail upon him to A. D. 1531. 


conſtitute a proxy, that the Roman conſiſtory might be in poſſeſſion of the cauſe ; 
encouraging him in that caſe to expect ſpeedy and impartial juſtice, The king, 
knowing well the conſequences of ſuch a ſtep, and the little ſtreſs that was to be 
laid upon Clements promiſes, would appoint no proxy to appear for him at Rome: 
nor would the pope conſent to have the cauſe, which he had evoked before himſelf 
and the college of cardinals, to be examined by delegates in England, The imperial 
faction in the college were utterly averſe to this meaſure, and preſſed him to pro- 
ceed in the main cauſe without any further delay; Catherine, incenſed at bein 
turned out of court, and kept at a diſtance from the king, whilſt her rival ſhone 
there in the greateſt ſplendor, complained heavily on the ſubject: and the pope, at 
the inſtances of her agents, drew up a brief *, enjoining Henry to take her again to 
a cohabitation with him, and to ſend away Anne Boleyn. n 


Tuis brief was ſigned on Fanuaty 2 5: but doth not ſeem to have been then J P. ; 532. 
publiſhed; a delay, probably owing to Dr. Edward Karne's being ſent (with Dr.. 


Edmond Bonner) to Rome about that time, to act as an excuſator in the name of the 
king and kingdom of England, and to ſhew, that the king was not obliged either 
to appear in perſon upon the citation, or to ſend a proxy to appear in his behalf. 
The imperialiſts oppoſed Karne's being admitted in that quality: and the point 
was argued ſeveral days before the confiſtory *®. The advocates for the king in- 
ſiſted, © that, no man ought to be cited to a place, where he was not in full ſafety; 


% that Henry could not come to Rome, conſiſtently either with his own ſafety, or 


« that of the kingdom; that, to make a place ſafe, all the intermediate places, 


« through which a perſon was to paſs, muſt be ſafe too; and therefore the pope 
« ought to ſend delegates to a ſafe place, either in partibus, where the cauſe had 


its beginning, or at leaſt in the \neighbourhood.” ' It was urged on the contrary, 
« that a cauſe, once received in the court of Rome, could never be ſent out of it, 
and the king might appear by a proctor:“ but to this it was replied, that the 
«©, cauſe was never in that court, becauſe the king was never in it; that the pope 
« had once ſent delegates to England in the cauſe, and upon the fame reaſon he 
«© might do fo again; that the king was not bound to ſend a proxy, where he was 
not bound to appear in perſon, being hindered by a juſt impediment: nor was 
the place ſafe for a proxy. In a matter of conſcience, ſuch as marriage was, 
he could not conſtitute a proxy; ſince, by the forms, he was to impower him 
fully, and be bound by all he ſhould do in his name: and though, in a perpetual 
impediment, a proctor muſt be made, yet this was not perpetual, for the pope 
might ſend delegates. The impediment in the king's caſe was clear, and there- 
fore an excuſator ought to be admitted; there were no grounds for any appre- 
henſions of danger in the king's dominions: and, when the queen's oath, that 
ſhe could not expect juſtice there, was offered,” they ſhewed, . that it ought not 
to be taken, and could have no real foundation, being the effect only of weak 
fear, it appearing evidently, that not only the queen herſelf, but all that declared 
for ber, were ſaſe in England.“ They ſhewed further, „that, though an excu- 


ec 


c ſator's powers were not ſo full as to make him a proxy, yet they were ſufficient 
in every thing neceſſary for excuſing the king's app 


earance, and for offering the 


Tnas diſpute was drawn out inte length; twenty eight concluſions 3-being ap- 


pointed for the ſubject of the debates; three whereof were (by the pope s order on 


Sbrove- Sunday, February 11) to be debated at a time in every conſiſtory. Catherine's 


3 Burnet, i. in Coll. Ne 44, 45, 46. : 
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council, deſiring nothing ſo much as that the conſiſtory would make proceſs in the 
principal cauſe, did all they could, by ſcolding, quoting laws and decifions, that never 


were in being, nor mentioned by any doctor, and other trifling methods, to make the 
hearings tedious to the cardinals, in order to get the conſiſtory diffolved, and, by that 
means, gain their deſire. After being worſted in the twelve firſt concluſions, they 
gave out: and would not appear, when the reſt were to be diſputed. This furniſh- 
ed a pretence for putting a ſtop to the arguing of the other concluſions: but, Karne 
inſiſting on the pope's promiſe for hearing them all, in the manner above-mentioned, 
and threatening a proteſt, if his council were not heard, the diſputation went on, 
and continued till the beginning of July. Three conſiſtor ies were then held to con- 
ſider what was to be done in the matter: and, without either admitting or rejecting 
the excuſator, or his allegations, the cardinals came in the two firſt to ſome reſo- 
lutions, which they were forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to diſcover, In 
the third, which was held on the 8* of that month, as the cardinals De Monte and 
Ancona told Karne, it was reſolved, that the pope and the college ſhould write to 
the king and preſs him to appoint a proxy in the cauſe before the end of October 
« following. In caſe he did fo, they aſſured him of a juſt, and, as far as might 


d be, of a favourable determination, that commiſſions ſhould be ſent for examin- 


Payment of 


annates to the 


pope forbid- 


den. 


« ing witneſſes in partibus, and a man of probity, unexceptionable by either party, 
« ſhould be delegated for that purpoſe : but, with regard to the final deciſion of 
« the whole cauſe, the pope would reſerve it entirely to himſelf, as well becauſe 


« the chief points in diſpute were about the law of Gop and the papal power, as 
4 for other reaſons.” | | 


WuiLsT theſe things paſſed at Rome, the parliament of England met, on 
January 15, at Weſtminſter, equally diſpoſed to promote the king's meaſures for 
humbling the court of Rome, and to extend his power over the clergy of his king- 
dom. It hath been already obſerved in this work *, what attempts were made by 
Clement V and Jobn XXII to levy firſt fruits (otherwiſe called annates) being the 
entire revenue of the firſt year, after the promotion of a prelate, dignitary or incum- 
bent, upon all the prelacies and eccleſiaſtical benefices of this realm: and that, being 
baffled in the meaſures taken directly for that end, Boniface IX took a method, 
which effectually anſwered his end, by obliging all biſhops, dignitaries, ſuperiors of 
convents, and eccleſiaſticks, provided to benefices in the court of Rome, to pay the 


firſt fruits in ready money, before their bulles were delivered, This practice, 


which, in the ſenſe of the general council of Epheſus, many other ancient ſynods, 
and even of ſeveral popes, was downright fimony, ſwelled the charge of bulles to 
ſuch a degree, that * 13,000 ducats were demanded for cardinal Woljey's, on his pro- 


motion to Wincheſter; and the ſettled rates of bulles for other ſees were propor- 


tionably exorbitant. It was computed, that, ſince the ſecond year of Henry VII., 


800,000 ducats had been carried out of this realm to Rome on that account: and, 
to prevent the nation's being impoveriſhed, it was high time for the parliament to 
forbid the payment of firſt fruits under ſevere penalties, and to provide, that biſhops 
elect, if their bulles were ſtopped for non-payment, ſhould be conſecrated by the 
archbiſhop of the province, and inveſted with all the rights of their ſees. To de- 
prive however the pope, and court of Rome, of any reaſonable pretence of complaint 


on the ſubject, the perſons named to biſhopricks were allowed to pay them five 


per cent of the clear profits of their ſees; and, to give the pope time for moderating 
ſuch an exceſſive exaction, it was referred to the king to declare, before Eafter, 
1533, by his letters patent, whether this act ſhould be obſerved. Henry's deſign 
being to terrify the court of Rome, by the danger of loſing ſo conſiderable a part of 


1 Vol. ii. p. 295. 


* Fiddes, p. 483. Collier, ii. 66. 
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ſentiments were ſo well known, that the king was apprehenſive,” he 
convocation upon ſome vigorous reſolution: and thought fit, the next 


in a great meaſure, of the conſtitutions and decretals 4 
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their revenues, a year and a half paſſed, and a rupture enſued, before the act came H 
to be put in execution. nr 4 35 


Tu commons, either of their own motion (for the acts, teſtraining the benefit 4. P. 1532. 
of the clergy, and to prevent perſons being ſummoned to ſpiritual courts out of the Submiſſion of 


1 „ | t Za: the clergy in 
dioceſe where they lived, ſeem to have paſſed at their requeſt) or at the ſuggeſtion convocation, 


of the court, preſented an addreſs to the king; complaining not only of the ſpiritual 
courts *, but of the eccleſiaſtical laws then in force, as containing many things, as 
well intrenching on the royal prerogative, as burthenſome to the ſubject, and of the 
clergy's claiming a power to make canons by their ſole authority, without the con- 
ſent of the crown, or the aſſent of the laity, whoſe goods and poſſeſſions were often 
affected by ſuch canons, When this complaint was, on April 12, laid before the 
convocation, the prelates and clergy, expreſſing a great deference to the king's wil- 
dom and learning, profeſſed their readineſs to reform and revoke whatever was amiſs 
in the eccleſiaſtical laws: but aſſerted, at the ſame time, the validity of the old can- 
ons, and their own power to make new ones in faith and manners, for the inſtruction 
and government of their flocks, without the concurrence of the civil authority, 
This power they founded on ſcripture, and the conſtant practice of the church; 
which had been allowed in all ages and countries by all Chriſtian princes, without 
any claim of their licence or conſent's being neceſſary, and had been maintained 
by Henry himſelf in his book againſt Luther; which in honour, they thought, he 


could not, and in his goodneſs would not, retract. They were however content to 


promiſe, that they would not, without aſking the king's conſent, publiſh any fu- 
ture acts or laws, regarding laymen; though, as to points of faith and manners for 
the ſoul's health, and the correction of fin, they hoped, that, agreeable to the com- 


mands of Gop, and the laudable cuſtoms of the church, they might ſtill exerciſe 
their juriſdiction. This anſwer not pleaſing, and being ſent back to be better con- 


ſidered, the matter was debated for eight days together, till May 8; when another 


was drawn, containing an engagement, to ſuſpend all laws to be hereafter made, 


till his conſent was obtained, and to revoke all former laws, that ſhould be found 
contrariant'to the-royal prerogative, and the laws of the land, but clogged with ſuch 
reſtrictions as did not anſwer Henry's purpoſe. It was preſented to him, with a 
petition, that he would preſerve and protect their liberties 'and (immunities, as his 
noble anceſtors had done: but this did not prove ſatisfactory. Their deputies . 
brought them, on Friday, May 10, a form, which the king required them peremp- 
torily to ſign; for no ſubmiſſion leſs abſolute would be accepted. After a debate On 
the ſubject, the conyocation- appointed a committee of both houſes to conſult 
Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter : and adjourned to Monday, May 13, in expectation of 
receiving his advice; which it was generally thought would be followed. Fiſher's 
he might put the 
- ſome. vigor day, to have 
recourſe to the houſe of commons. i 5 
Tue canon law, received in England, not by any formal act of the church, but 
by connivance and common practice, as the rule of eccleſiaſtical decifidn , conſiſted, 
d decretals of Hpës, and of Roman coun- 
cils blindly complying with their dictates; and contained an infinite number of par- 
ticular laws or canons, highly injurious to the rights and majeſty of kings, and ex- 
alting the papel power to a monſtrous degree. It was Henry's bufineſs to keep the 
clergy from pleading, or attempting to make uſe of, ſüuch canons, to Warrant- an 
dangerous meaſures the pope might put them on ; and this was the reaſon, why he 
infiſted fo ſtrongly on their revoking them, as contrary to his roy | | 
of the kingdom: but, as the drawing up a detail of paſſages 


royalty and the laws 
up a of that nature in the 
1 Atterburys Rights, &c. p. 86. | 
5 Vol., III. | 4 "rf : canon | 
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Hz canon law was a work of time, he took a ſhorter method. Sending for the 
* ſpeaker, he ſhewed him the two oaths, which the biſhops and abbots took to the 
T abe, at receiving their bulles, and to the king, when he put them in poſſeſſion of 
their temporalties; in the firſt whereof they ſwore © to maintain the papacy of 

% Rome, and the regalia of St. Peter, againſt all men, to defend, augment, and 

« promote the rights, honours, privileges, and authorities of the church of Rome, 

« to keep the decrees, ordinances, ſentences, diſpoſitions, reſervations, proviſions, 

« and commandments apoſtolical (meaning papal) and to cauſe them to be kept 

« by athets, and to reſiſt and proſecute to the utmoſt of their power hereticks, 

« {chiſmaticks, and rebels to the pope, and his ſucceſſors.” The oath to the king 

contained a general profeſſion of obedience, and a renunciation of all clauſes and 

words, in the pope's grants, prejudicial tothe royal authority and dignity: but, as they 

did not renounce the allegiance they had before ſworn to the pope in the extenſive 

terms here mentioned (which was no grant of his, but their own act) and where 

there was any ambiguity, were generally diſpoſed to obey their ſpiritual lord, rather 

than their. temporal, Henry, repreſenting theſe oaths as inconliſtent, and rendering 

the clergy but half ſubjects to him, ſent them to the houſe of commons, with this 

intimation, which they might improve as they ſaw proper. The convocation, 

alarmed at this ſtep, and dreading the malevolence of the commons, agreed at their 

meeting, on Monday, to what the king inſiſted on with regard to ſuch new canons, 

as they ſhould make for the future, but with a clauſe reſtraining their promile to 

the king's life, They agreed likewiſe to refer all the old canons to his examination 

and judgment alone; promiſing, by their own authority, to moderate ar revoke 

what he ſhould diſapprove : but with ſuch a general ſaving in the cloſe of their 

promiſe, as left them at liberty to perform no more, than they ſaw fitting. This 

laſt clauſe, and the reſtriction to the king's life, were ſo diſagreeable to Henry, that, 

in their next ſeſſion, on Wedneſday, May 15, he ſent them another form, in which 

they were expreſly required, as ell not to attempt, claim, or put in ure any of the 

old canons, without leave from the crown, as not to enact, pramulge, or execute any 

ve ones, and this without any reſtriction or reſerve whatſoeyer. It was worded 

fo, as to diſable them from putting any canons whatever in execution, without the 

king's leave; which would have cut off at once all the juriſdiction of the prelates, 

whether acting in or out of convocation: and, for this reaſon,” was rejected. This 

refuſal occaſioned a conference with ſome noblemen, ſent from court to perſuade 

j them to a compliance: and, their objeQion to the offenſive terms being reported to 
| the king, he was contented to accept of their promiſing no#-t0-enaF, put in ure, 
1 promulge, or execute any new canons. Upon this, a new draught of the ſubmiſtion 
was drawn up, agreed to by all the prelates *, and preſented, the next day, in theic 
name to the king by archbiſhop Varbam. Beſides. their acknowledgment, that 
the convocation is, hath been, and muſt be afſembled only by the king's writ, it 
contained a promiſe, © that they would never from henceforth enact, put in ure, 
cc promulge, or execute any new canons, conſtitution, or ordinance provincial Or 
te ſynodal, in any future convocation or ſynod, without a royal licence for their aſ- 
e ſembling, making, promulging, and executing them, and their being confirmed 
| by the royal authority.” With regard to canons and conſtitutions formerly en- 
| ated, and deemed as well prejudicial to the king's prerogative, as onerous to the 
„ ſubject, they agreed, * it ſhould be referred to thirty two perſons, all to be named 

| * by the king, and taken, one half out of the houſes of parliament, and the other 
15 out of the convocation, to conſider them; and ſuch, as the king, with the major 
13 «« part of this committee, ſhould judge contrariant to the laws either of Gop or the 
1 land, ſhould be abrogated and taken away by his majeſty and the clergy; the reſt 


. : 1 dtterbury's Rights, Ec. p. 539. 
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« remaining in their full force, being confirmed by the royal ww R 
ſubmiſſion of the clergy was eſtabliſhed, in the year following, by an act 1 par - — 
ment; which provided for the exerciſe of their juriſdiction, by ordaining, that a * D. 1532. 
« canons and provincial conſtitutions, not repugnant to the laws and cuſtoms © 
« the realm, nor prejudicial to the king's prerogative, ſhould be ſtill uſed and exe- 
. cuted as formerly, till the review was finiſhed, and a determination made by the 
cc irty, | miſſioners.“ , 662 8 | | 
=. wg commons was not more ready to ſerve the king in his meaſures 
for the reducing the power of the clergy, than backward in doing him juſtice againſt 
frauds x, in which they found their own emolument, to the leflening of his revenue. 
It was grown a common praQice for men, that held lands of the crown, and the 
great lords, to make, by will or deeds, ſuch ſettlements of their eſtates, as defrauded 
their ſuperiors of the advantages they uſed to derive from wards, marriages, and. 
primier ſeiſins. To redreſs this grievance, a bill was brought into the houſe of 
peers: and, paſling there, was ſent to the commons; who would neither agree to the 
bill, nor provide any other qualification for that abuſe. This gave the king great 
offence ; and he expoſtulated with them in harſh terms about their refuſal; ſaying, 
« he had offered them a great mitigation of what the rigour of the law allowed 
« him to claim, and, if they would not accept it, he would have recourſe to the 
« ſeverity of the law, and never offer them the like favour again.” This did not 
prevail: and the bill was rejected. Among other good acts made this ſeſſion, lord 
Herbert takes particular notice of that againſt perjury and falſe verdicts, as of ſin- 
gular benefit to the ſubject; there being no miſchiefs fo eaſy to be done, ſo irre- 
« parable in their conſequences, or ſo unlimited in their extent, as thoſe of this 
* u 1 65945 Piper io vamp, 5 
On the ſame day that the inſtrument of the clergy's ſubmiſſion was preſented to * with 
Henry, Sir Thomas More, pretending want of health, reſigned his poſt of chan- 8 88 
cellor *, and delivered the great ſeal to the king; who immediately gave it to dir 
Thomas Audeley; conſtituting him at firſt Zeeper of the great ſeal, and, on Fan. 26 
following, declaring him lord chancellor. He ſoon after entered into a new league 
with the king of France, to aſſiſt each other, the former with 5000 archers, the 
latter with 500 men of armes, in caſe the emperor invaded either of their territo- 
BS - rics by land, and with a fleet manned by 15,000 men, in caſe he attacked them by 
ſea. It was ſigned on June 23: and Henry, having provided by this treaty for his 
ſecurity againſt the emperor (who threatened to get the Scots to invade England) 
and by the ſubjection of his clergy againſt any meaſures the pope could take, 

= thought he might ſafely get the affair of his divorce determined in his own domi- 

* nions. The death of archbiſhop N. arbam, on Auguſt 23, Was not unfavourable to Crarmer 
his view, who, though he was in his judgment againſtthe marriage with Catherine, — oY 
was too much devoted to the ſee of Rome, to do any at, or exert his own authority, Canterbury. 
in contempt of the papal power. He had, 3 on the laſt February 24, made a pub- 
lick proteſt againſt any ſtatute either paſſed, or to be paſſed, in the parliament then 
ſitting, 0 the prejudice of the pope, and the ſee of Rome, the reſtriction of the ecele- 
ſiaſtical power, and the dimunition of the rights of His ſee of Canterbury: and it 
could not well be ſuppoſed, that he would take upon him to determine a cauſe, 
which the pope had evoked and reſerved to his own cogniſance. The king named 
for his ſuoceſſor Dr. Thomas Cranmer, who, after the great ſervice he had done 
him at Cambridge, had a great ſhare in his good graces, and was, at this time, em- 
ployed in Germany, to procure the opinions of divines and canoniſts in that country 
on the ſubject of the divorce. Cranmer had there married, for his ſecond wife, a niece 
of Ofrander, a Lutheran divine; and being a modeſt man, a lover of ſtudy and re- 


| Burnet, i. 116. Rymer, xiv, 433- 446. 3 Burnet, iii. 36. in Coll. 
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E 1 r tirement, and perhaps apprehenſive of the dangers and difficulties to which the 

XIII. high dignity, for which he was deſigned, might expoſe him, was in no haſte to 

A. D. 1523. come over, when ſent for by the king's letters. Even after his arrival in England, 

he * excuſed himſelf from accepting it: and, being ſtill importuned by the king, 

owned at laſt, that his reaſon, for declining it, aroſe from his not being able to take 

the oath for maintaining the papal power, which he ſhould be obliged to take, as 

well on his receiving the pall, as before his conſecration, Henry, conſulting with 

Dr. Oliver, and other eminent civilians, on the ſubject, they propoſed, by way of ex- 

pedient, that a perſon ſhould be ſent to Rome to take the oath, and do every thing 

elſe in his name, and that he ſhould, before he ſwore himſelf, make a proteſt to 

explain his meaning; and declare, that he did not intend, either by his own 

*« oath, or his proxy's, to reſtrain himſelf from doing any thing he was bound to by 

« his duty to Gop, his king, or his country, or from ſpeaking and acting freely in 

« all things relating to the reformation of the Chriſtian religion, the prerogative 

<« of the crown, the good of the ſtate, the government and reformation of the 

church of England. He was conſecrated on March 30, in the year following. 

Henry's inte- ALL obſtructions to Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn being now removed, he 
view with . : ; oy | 

bY Fat grew more impatient to have it conſummated : and, on September 1, created her 

Boulgnez; marchioneſs of Pembroke; which was generally conſidered as a previous ſtep to- 

wards her advancement to the royal dignity. But he did not care to proceed ſo 

far, till he had firſt conſulted with the king of France, who had hitherto ſupported 

him in all his negociations at Rome : and, that he might do it the more freely, and 

with the greater ſecreſy, appointed a conference with him to be opened, on Ob. 20, 

at Boulogne, To render it more agreeable and ſplendid, than it could poſſibly be 

without the company of ladies, it was agreed, that Henry ſhould bring Anne Boleyn 

with him, and Francis ſhould be accompanied by his ſiſter Margaret, queen of 

Navarre. The pope, in the mean time, had, by a letter 3 of the 7 of that month, 

made ſome propoſals to the king of England; which this prince, conſidering them 

as invidious, and calculated only for drawing: him into'#n appearance before the 

court of Rome by a proxy, treated with ſo much contempt, that he did not vouch- 

ſafe them a particular anſwer. | The king's letter in return (the laſt he ever wrote 

to the pope) looked as if he was reſolved to break off all correſpondence with him; 

being full of bitter reproaches and expoſtulations, expoſing Clement's confeſſed igno- 

rance, the inſincerity, variableneſs, and inconſiſtency of his conduct in the cauſe of 

the divorce, and the want of learning, knowledge, and judgment in his counſellors, 

which rendered them very unfit to adviſe. or judge in a matter of ſo great moment. 

There was little likelihood of his ſubmitting to their judicature, after loading them 

with ſuch reproaches: and in his conference with Francis (which took up four 

days at Boulogne, and as many at Calais) he reſolved upon other meaſures; this 

prince ſtriking in with his inclinations, and encouraging him to marry Anne Boleyn“. 

and marriage It was what the pope himſelf had adviſed, when the cauſe was firſt moved, as the 

1 Anne ſhorteſt way of ending it; and not much different from the conduct of Louis XII, 

- Francis's immediate predeceſſor ; who, having eaſily obtained from Alexander VI a 

divorce from his firſt wife, on the dangerous pretence of not having given the in- 

ward conſent of his mind to the marriage, and the falſe one of not having con- 

ſummated it, took care to marry Anne of Bretagne, before either the bulle of di- 

vorce, or that of diſpenſation for a ſecond marriage, were brought into his king- 

dom. Henry, ſatisfied long ago, in his own conſcience, of the unlawfulneſs of 

his marriage with Catherine, and confirmed in this opinion, not only by the deter- 

mination of foreign univerſities and divines, and thoſe of his own realm, but by the 

1 Strype's Memorial, lib, i, c. 4. LCullier, ii. in Coll. No 22. 7 Burnet, i. Coll. p. 107. 
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judgment of the whole clergy of England in convocation aſſembled, to whorn, ac- H 5 NRY 


cording to the practice of the primitive church, the cogniſance of the cauſe properly 


belonged, married Anne Boleyn on November 14, as ſoon as he returned into Eugland. e 


Dr. Rowland Lee, afterwards biſhop of Coventry and Litchſieid, officiated on the 
occaſion; the whole affair being managed with the greateſt ſecreſy; and none, but 
her uncle the duke of * with Her: father, CG and Geert _ pre- 
ſent at the folemaity. 

Tun pope, either de of this ſtep; or tintltenid a at the linge laſt letter, | 
enjoined: him, by a brief dated November 15, to take back Catherine, and fend 
away Anne, within a month after notice of this injunction, on pain of excommu- 
nication at the end of that term; inhibiting him from parting with the former, or 
marrying the latter, and annulling all, that either ſhould be, or had been attempted 
to the contrary. It was however thought proper to wait, either for a certain ac- 
count of the marriage with Anne, or till the pope, who was to meet the emperor, on 
the 10" of the next month, at Bolhgna, had conferred with him on the ſubject; for 

the brief was not finally ſigned till the 234 of December. This interview did not 
procure the emperor the advantages he expected; he had named ſuch arbitrators for 


determining the pretenſions of the pope, and the duke of Ferrara, to Reggio and 4. D. 1533. 
Rubiera, as had adjadged thoſe towns to the latter: and Clement, incenſed at this — 


award, had reſolved to unite with France, and to cement the alliance by the mar- 
riage of his niece Catherine de Medicis with Francis's ſecond ſon Henry, duke of 
Orleans. The emperor wanted to renew his league with the princes and ſtates of 
Italy, with an additional article, obliging them to the defence of Genoa, upon which 
he imagined Francis had ſome deſigns: but this article was rejected by the Vene- 

tians, as well as the pope ; and all, that he could obtain in his treaty with the latter, 
was a contribution in money for the defence of Milan and Naples; if they ſhould 
be attacked, He propoſed to Clement a match for his niece with Francis Sforze 

duke of Milan: but the pope, thinking the alliance with France (which he did not 
conceal. from the emperor). much more honourable, rejected the propoſal. The 
emperor returned, in the beginning of April, to Sparne, not a little diflatisfied with 
Clement; whom all his inſtances could not hinder from agreeing to an interview, 
in the October following, with the king of France at Marſeilles, | 


- In: the mean time the parliament of England met on February 4 - and, among aa, againſ 
other acts, paſſed one againſt * appeals to Rome in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, a "_ to 


wills, right of tythes, oblations, and obventions, cauſes appropriated to the cog- 
niſance of the ſpiritual courts in this kingdom. The preamble ſets forth, ** That 
« the realm of England is an empire provided with perſons, both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, well qualified to determine all controverſies ariſing in it, without _ 
cation to any foreign potentate; and more particularly, that part of the body 
litick, called the ſpiritualiy, or the church of England, have always been eſtevihed, 
and found upon trial, ſufficiently farniſhed with {kill and integrity, to determine 
all ſuch doubts, and to-adminiſter all ſuch offices and duties, as belong to their 
e ſpiritual functions. Hence after complaining © of appeals having been made 
to the ſee of Rome in the caſes above-mentioned, to the delay of juſtice, and the 
great. vexation and charge of the king and his ſubjects, and of many perſons be- 
« ing forced to ſuffer in their rights, and to ſit down without remedy, by reaſon of 
“ their great diſtance from Rome, which diſabled them from bringing thither the 
4 proof and evidence relating to their cauſe without great inconvenience, it was en- 
< acted, that all ſuch cauſes, either commenced and depending, or that hereafter 
« ſhall commence, in any of the king's dominions, ſhall be heard; diſcuſſed, and 
5 « finally adjudged : and determined within the king's juriſdiction and gh in 


: Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 566. Stat. 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. ; 
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HENRY «© ſuch courts ſpiritual and temporal of the ſame, as the nature and quality of the 
VIE « caſes ſhall require, without regard to any cuſtom prejudicial thereto, and not- 
7 « withſtanding any foreign inhibitions, appeals, interdictions. excommunications, 
by e or any other proceſs from the ſee of Rome, or other foreign courts, to the- con. 
« trary. Thoſe who made any ſuch appeals, or procured any ſuch cenſures, are 
« ſubjected to a premunire, and thoſe who refuſe to give the ſacrament to ſuch as 
« are interdicted or excommunicated by the pope, are to ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
« ment, and be fined at the king's pleaſure.” Ages eee NS AHA 
Tux order of the proceſs was now alſo ſettled agreeable to the ancient method 
| obſerved in the Saxon * times, and even after the conqueſt; till, in Stephens time, 
Henry de Blots biſhop of Wincheſter, being the pope's legate, firſt introduced appeals 
to himſelf, in order to have them carried at laſt to Rome: but, Henry II putting a 
ſtop to ſuch appeals by the 80 conſtitution of the council of Clarendon, ſo much 
oppoſed by archbiſhop Becker, they remained ever after prohibited by law, and ſub- 
fiſting only by the connivance of the crown, though complained of from time to 
time by the commons in parliament. This order was, © that, if a ſuit commenced 
« before the archdeacon, or his official, the party grieved might appeal to the dio- 
« ceſan, and from thence, within fifteen days after judgment, to the archbiſhop of 
« the province: and, in cauſes where the king was concerned, the laſt appeal was 
to be made to the upper houſe of convocation.” 1. 01% ah 
Queen Zune As ſuch appeals to the pope were the effect of a mere uſurpation on his part, and 
"I of illegal acts in the ſubjects of England, this ſtatute, providing againſt them by ſe⸗ 
vere penalties, was only an affirmance of the common law; though neceflary in 
equity (after a long forbearance, on the part of the crown out of political motives, 
to execute it) to give notice to all perſons, that the breach thereof would not be 
connived at for the future. It was ſuppoſed to be chiefly deſigned againſt Catherine, 
to bar her appeal from a ſentence likely to be ſoon given; for, the parliament being 
prorogued on April y, the king, five days after, on Eaſter- eve, declared publickly his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn; who was crowned on June 1, being Whitſunday.” It 
vas thought proper, that this auguſt ceremony ſhould not be performed, till after the 
| king's marriage with Catherine was diſſolved by a formal ſentence, for the ſat 
faction of the people: who were very uneaſy, till it was done; the peace of the 
realm being in continual danger, whilſt the ſucceſſion remained uncertain. ' For this 
purpoſe, the king, about the middle of April a, ſent an order to archbiſhop Cranmer, 
requiring him to call a court, and proceed to judgment in the cauſe; in order 
whereto, whilſt the convocation of Canterbury was fitting, 3 on the 5* of this month, 
an authentic copy was taken, before publick notaries, of the determination made by 
that body two years before, of the unlawfulneſs and invalidity of Henry's marriage 
with Catherine. It is an unaccountable miſtake in ſome, who have wrote hiſtories 
of the reformation, to imagine, that the convocation had, at this'time, that matter, 
and the proofs of prince Arthur's conſummating his marriage, under debate, when 
a very little attention to the inſtrument, -publiſhed by Rymer, from whence their ac- 
counts are taken, might have convinced them, that the determination had been 
made long before. It was indeed made in the beginning of A. D. 1531,”above a 
year and a half before the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn; and a tranſumpt or 
copy was now taken of it (as was alſo, on May 13, of the like determination of the 
convocation of Tori) in order to be made uſe of at the trial before Cranmer, when 
all the proceedings in the cauſe, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and other proofs, the 
opinions of learned divines and canoniſts, the judgments of our own and foreign uni- 
verſities, and the determinations of the convocations of Canterbury and York+ were 
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4. 4nd coli The court was di on May 10, in the church Hznnzr 
d. read; and conſidered. The court was opene jor Oz en II. 
50 a Prkoth of Dunſiaple, lying ſo near Ampt bill 5 where Catherine refided, that —— 
ſhe could not plead ignorance of what was doing: the king appearing in it by 4. D. 1533. 


proxy; and Catherine neither in perſon, nor in any other manner. erde e 
citation, ſhe was declared contumacious: and, after ſeveral days ſpent in tl orma- 
lities of the proceſs, Cranmer, on May 23, pronounced t the marriage of the king, 
« with the lady Catherine (ſo ſhe is termed) to have been an engagement de fatto, 
« and not de jure, being contrary to the Jaw of Gop, and of no force or -r 
« from the beginning: and declared them ſeparated and divorced from each other. 
Five days after this ſentence, the archbiſhop held another court at Lambeth ; where 
| he confirmed the king's marriage with queen Anne and Henry ſent embaſſadors to 
to the emperor, and moſt of the European courts, to notify it, and acquaint them 
with the reaſons of his proceedings. 


Taz news of what had paſſed in England put the court of Nome in a flame: The king ap- 


and the imperial party, in the college of cardinals, urged the pope to proceed imme- 
diately to cenſures. Clement was averſe to extreme meaſures: yet complying, in 
ſome degree, with their inſtances, he declared Cranmer's ſentence null; ſince the 
cauſe, being brought by Catherine's appeal into the court of Rome, was no longer 
cogniſable by any other judicature. As the king had countenanced Cranmer in 
the proceſs, he was declared liable to excommunication, if he did not diſavow this 
prelate's ſentence, and reſtore the cauſe to its former condition by the end of 
September. The pope allowed that ſpace of time, probably in expectation of ſome 
propoſal's being made him in Henry's behalf by the king of France, with whom he 
was to have an interview, in the beginning of October, at Marſeilles; where a treaty 
was to be concluded between them, and the marriage of the duke of Orleans with 
Catherine de Medicis to be ſolemnized”. Francis had already employed his money, 
and made uſe of his credit at Rome, to make up matters between Henry and the 
pope, but the ſtiffneſs of both parties, inſiſting, the one on the prerogatives of his 

crown, and the rights of his realm, the other on thoſe of his ſee, created inſur- 
mountable difficulties. Henry would have the plea of his excuſator admitted, and 
the cauſe remitted to England, to be there decided by delegates; the pope, waving 

the point of an excuſator, was willing to remit the cauſe thither, if the king would 
appear in it at Rome by conſtituting a proxy; but with a reſervation of the final de- 
ciſion to himſelf; or, if Henry and Francis would agree to a general truce for three 
or four years, he would call a general council, and remit the cauſe to be there deter- 
mined. The king, ſeeing Clement in this diſpoſition, ſent him over an authentic 
copy of the league ratified, * on September 24, 1503; between Henry VII, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, and Iſabella of Cuſtile, to prove clearly as well the perfect amity, which 
had long ſubſiſted between thoſe princes, as prince Arthurs conſummation of his 
marriage, which were expreſly aſſerted in that inſtrument: but, pleading the obli- 
gations he was under, by his coronation oath, to maintain the liberties and privi- 
leges of his realm and crown, and that his parliament would not condeſcend to 
have the matter determined elſewhere, he inſiſted that the cauſe ſhould be decided 
in the place where it aroſe, and be determined by the church of England, whoſe 
rights had been affirmed by the late ſtatute. There was no great likelihood of an 
agreement on ſuch tender points; yet the king of France was ſtill of opinion, that 
with a ſmall conceſſion to ſave the pope's honour, all might be made up, if Henry 
would either come in perſon, or ſend the duke of Norfolk, to the interview at Mar- 
ſeilles. The duke was indeed ſent; with the earl of Wiltſhire, ; in July, to the court 
of France, but their bufineſs was to divert Francis from the interview: and as this 
prince had wrote him word, that his chief deſign in it was to do him ſervice, 


. Burnet, lil. 72. 7 5. in Coll. p. 47. * Rymer, xiv. 448. Du Bellay, lib. v. 
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Hrn Henry in his anſwer told him, “ he was ſo ſure of his nobility and commons, that 
VL «©, he had no apprebenſions of any thing the pope could do to his prejudice.” The 
7. D. 1533. interyiew being too firmly ſettled for Francis to break it off with honour, the em. 
haſſadors returned bome: but, as he was ſtill in hopes, notwithſtanding the late 
ſentence at Rome, which was not definitive, to find out ſome expedient in the affair, 
Gardiner biſhop of #inchefter was diſpatched, with Brian and Bennet, to Mar. 

6 Tun pope. made his. entry into that city on Sunday, October 24: and being 

viſited the next day by Francit, they ſpent above a month together, with all poſſible 
demonſtrations of friendſhip. The marriage between Henry duke of Orleans and 

Cather ine de Medicis was ſolemniſed with great magnificence: and Baronius cele- 

brates the young prince for con ſummating his marriage the firſt night, though he 

will not allow prince Arthur, when half a year older than Henry, to have conſum- 

mated his after five-months cohabitation, A ſecret league was alſo made, in which 

the pope, among other things, engaged to give in marriage with his niece Reggio, 
Modena, Rubiera, Piſa, Leghorn, Parma, and Piacenza, and to join his forces with 

thoſe of Francis, for recovering the dutchy of Urbino (which, after the death of 

Leo X, had been taken away from the houſe of Medicis) for reducing the Milaneſe, 

and for uniting all theſe territories into a principality in favour of the new married 

couple. There is little doubt to be made, but they would have proceeded to the 
execution of this treaty in all its articles, if Clement had not died on September 25, 

in the year following; too ſoon to be ſufficiently prepared for ſuch an enterprize. 

It was reaſonable to expect, in conſequence of fo. cloſe an union, that Francis's in- 

ances ſhould have the greateſt weight with the pape: and the French impute their 

want of ſucceſs purely to a ſtep, which the king took at this time, upon the duke 

of Norfolfs informing him, that the pope, before he left Rome, had excommuni- 

cated him in a private confiſtory. The duke had diſcovered this ſecret, whilſt he 

was at the court of France: and Henry, now conſidering the pope as his enemy, 

ſent over Dr. Bonner, to notify in form his appeal from the court of Rome to the 

next general council3; which he had ſigned on the 9 of June, but had hitherto 


on November 7, read the appeal to the pope ; who ſhewed great uneaſineſs all the 
time; and, after conſulting with the cardinals about him in a conſiſtory, on the 
10"; told him, he could not admit it, by reaſon of a conſtitution of his prede- 
ceſſor pope Pius, which condemned all ſuch appeals, as frivolous and unlawful. 
Cranmer, by the king's directions, ſigned, on the 224 of that month, a like appeal 
to a general council, in behalf of himſelf, and his church of Canterbury: but what 
was done upon it doth not appear. The pope left Marſeilles on November 12, on 
his return to Rome; having firſt promiſed the king of France to ſtay four months 
before he publiſhed his cenſures, or proceeded to a final deciſion of the cauſe. 
Tuis reſpite gave occaſion to further negotiations: and Francis, imagining from 
the conduct of the Engliſb embaſſadors at Marſeilles 5, that they had no intentions of 
bringing matters to an agreement, ſent the biſhop of Paris (late of Bayonne) to Eng- 
| land, to treat with Henry on the ſubject. This prince (as appears by a letter of his“ 
| to the embaſſadors he had ſent to the emperor, to ſhew tlie falſehood of the reports 
about queen Catherine's being ill uſed, and to complain of her obſtinate temper, and 
inſiſting on her appeal to the pope, after a law bad paſſed againſt ſuch appeals) was 
ſenfible, that Clement was not averſe to an accommodation; having aſſured Francis 
at Marſeilles, that, if the king would ſend a proxy, he would give ſentence for him 
in his principal cauſe, the point of divorce. This Henry had refuſed, as a dero- 
. 4 Baron, and Rainald, ad Ann. 1533. 1 Mem. du Bellay, lib. iv. 3 Rymer, = 476. 4 Burnt, 
in. in Coll. p. 37+ 46. 5 Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 57 1, & ſeq. '* Burnet, ii. 86. N 
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ſuſpended, in hopes of ſome effect from Franciss mediation. Banner accordingly, 
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ſentence, the king would likewiſe ſuperſede the ſeparating himſelf entirely from his dl. P. 7533. 
e With this promiſe, he ſet out poſt for Rome in the midſt of a ſevere 
Gen din "ceat hopes of effeting an accommodation; though a great obſtacle was 
_ aue ES by the king's inſtructions, ſent, at the fame time, to his embaſſadors 
= that conte; charging thetn to infiſt; that he fat ſhould be. tried within his realm, 
according to the old ſanctions of general councils, and the judgment of the matter 
be referred to the church of England, whoſe ſentence the pope ſhould ratify. | 
Ir was either to terrify the court of Rome into ſo extraordinary an act of com- N * 
pliance, or to quicken that of France in their application for it, that the duke of marriage with 
Norfolk wrote, on January 27, to the mareſchal De Montmorency, 1 that, if the pra 
« hope perſiſted in his obſtinacy to favour the W and oppreſs the king in his A. D. 1834. 
« juſt cauſe, an oppoſition to his authority would be unavoidable, as it would give 
e occaſion to many queſtions greatly to his prejudice, and deſtructive of his uſur- 
te pations, which began already to be debated among the learned; and it was gene- 
« rally believed, that the pope had no more authority out of the dioceſe of Rome, than 
« any other biſhop had out of his dioceſe. They maintained, that all the au- 
« thority, which the popes claimed over Chriſtian countries, was owing purely to the 
« aſſent and ſufferance of princes; who, impoſed on by a notion of their ſanctity, 
« had hitherto ſupported their uſurpations, though contrary to the law of Gop, and 
« the general good of Chriſtendom. Arguments, drawn from texts of Scripture, and 
« paſſages of hiſtory, were alledged for the proof of theſe points, and to ſhew, that 
« the papal authority was not granted by emperors and kings, but ſubſiſted only by 
& their permiſſion and ſufferance: and theſe had produced ſuch an effect, that 
« himſelf, with other noblemen, and the whole body of the people of England were 
« {© convinced of it, that, if the king would give way to it (as probably he would, if 
« there was no interpoſition) the preſent parliament would withdraw from the obe- 
« dience of the pope, and his ſucceſſors; in which caſe, every thing that depended 
« thereon, would become odious and deteſtable to the whole nation; and other 
« ſtates might be tempted to follow their example.” This repreſentation had little 
effect at Rome; and though, when the biſhop of Paris had given the conſiſtory an 
account of Henry's promiſe, the more moderate cardinals, judging it reaſonable, 
aſſigned a time for getting it confirmed under the king's hand; yet, the meſſenger, 
diſpatched for it, not returning by the day appointed, the imperialiſs, in the con- 
ſiſtory, preſſed the poße to give ſentence. In vain did the biſhop of Paris urge the 
_ accidents, which might happen in ſo long a journey, to occaſion a delay; the in- 
perialiſts, having a majority in the aſſembly, carried their point; the reſpite, of a few 
days was denied; and the ſentence (notwithſtanding the appeal to a general council 
had ſuſpended all acts of inferiour judicatures) was pronounced immediately. Two 
days had not paſſed, when the meſſenger returned with the powers and declarations 
from the king of England; which the biſhop had affured them would be ſent - but 
he arrived too late, the ſentence, which was given on March 23, being definitive. 
It confirmed the king's marriage with Catherine; enjoined him to take her again for 
his wife; and ſubjected him to cenſures, in caſe of refuſal. Henry, incenſed at be- 
ing thus deluded, was confirmed in his defign of extirpating the remains of the papal 
power in ß; 7 05 4 POSTS, TY OYTO. | | 
Tux parliament, which had met on January 15 
meaſures for that purpoſe. The ſubmiſſion of the clergy was now enacted by par- meaſures to 
liamentary authority; thirty two commiſſioners, of the king's appointment, were wn yea 


x | apal power 
empowered to reform theecclefiaſtical laws: and the act againſt annates was eſta- fn England, 


was ready to concur in all his The king's 
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HN Ay bliſhed abſolutely. The ſees of Saliſbury and Worcefter were declared void, on 


account of the non-reſidence of cardinal Campegio and Jerome Gbinucci, their ille. 


A. D. 1534. gal promotion, and the utter negle& of their paſtoral duties. The ſtatute of 


AQ of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the 
crown. 


2 Hen. IV. c. 15. allowed ordinaries to take up on mere ſufpicion, and proceed 
againſt, perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, contrary to the determination of ſcripture and 
canonical ſanctions, without ſpecifying any certain caſes to reſtrain the general 
words, canonical ſanctions. This act was now repealed; ordinaries were inhi. 
bited from citing or ſeizing any perſon for that crime, unleſs detected thereof b 

two lawful witneſſes: and it was declared, that ſpeaking and acting againſt the pa- 


pal authority, decrees, and conſtitutions, ſhould not be deemed hereſy, though for- 


merly ſo adjudged, The election and confirmation of biſhops in England (papal 
bulles and proviſions heing now aboliſhed) was regulated in this manner, The 
king, upon the vacancy of a ſee, was to ſend a Conge dielire to the dean and chapter, 


with a letter miſſive naming a perſon for their choice, and, if they did not ele him 


in twelve days, the crown was enabled to nominate a perſon by letters patent 
When the biſhop, thus named or elected, had ſworn fealty to the king, the election 
was, by letters under the great ſeal, to be ſignified to the archbiſhop, with orders to 
confirm it, and conſectate the elect: and, if the perſons, appointed either to elect ot 
conſecrate, deferred performing their reſpective offices for twenty days, they incurred 
a premunire. This was, in effect, reſtoring} the ancient right, which the Saxon 
kings of England had, from the firſt converſion: of the nation, enjoyed before the 
Conqueſt, and the Norman for ſome time after, of appointing biſhops to ſees found- 
ed or endowed by themſelves, or their predeceſſors. By another ſtatute, the pay- 
ment of penſions, cenſes, and Peter-pence, which uſed to be made to the ſee of 
Rome, and the procuring licenſes, diſpenſations, faculties, or other inſtruments from 
thence, were forbidden: the power of granting theſe in caſes; not contrary to the 
law of Gop, and in which they had been zſually obtained, being veſted for the fu- 
ture in the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, with a ſaving for the rights of the archbiſho 


of York, and other biſhops in points, where, by the common law and cuſtom of the 
realm, they were wont to diſpenſe: and with a proviſo, that the archbiſhop of Can- 


rerbury's diſpenſations, in momentous caſes, the expedition whereof uſed to be taxed 
at 4/. and upwards in the court of Rome, ſhould not be put in execution, unleſs 
confirmed under the great ſeal, and enrolled in chancery. 2 
Tu sz acts were followed by another, of greater importance than any of them, 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown of England on Henry's iſſue male, and 
their heirs, in the order of a lineal cognatic ſucceſſion, and, in default of ſuch iflue 
male, on the princeſs Elizabeth (who had been born about September 13, in the 
precedent year) and his other female iſſue by queen Anne, or any other wife, and 
their heirs, in the ſame order, with a remainder to the king's right heirs. The 
Tight of the princeſs Mary ſeems to have been poſtponed, out of the king's reſent- 
ment of her mother Catherine obſtinacy, in rejecting all the offers, which Henry 


had made her at different times, and in till inſiſting on her title of queen; not- 


withſtanding the order made for ſtyling her only the dowager, or late conſort of 
prince Arthur. It was by the laſt of theſe titles, that her dower was confirmed to 


her by this parliament ; which, by another act, ſettled queen Anne's jointure, and af- 


firmed the legality of her marriage. This laſt point was likewiſe declared, with the 
unlawfulneſs. and invalidity of Catherine's, and the regularity and juſtice of 
Cranmer's proceedings, conſonant to the laws of Gop,'in diflolving the latter's, and 
confirming the former's marriage, in the firſt enacting clauſe of the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion; which is probably what is meant by the preamble, that gave ſo much offence 
to Sir T. More and Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, 0 Any thing written, printed, 
ec done, or procured by any exterior act to be done, to the danger, ſlander, or diſ- 


« heriſon 


« by this act, declared high treaſon, and ſubjected offenders to the legal puniſh- VIII. 
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« heriſon of any of the king's iſſue, to whom the crown was made deſcendible, was, Hz v r 


Book XV. | 


« ment for that crime. Words publiſhed, divulged, or uttered to the ſame effect, 4. D. 1534. 
« being deemed a miſpriſion of treaſon, were to. be puniſhed by impriſonment at 
« the king's pleaſure, and a forfeiture of eſtates real and perſonal: and all ſubjects 
« whatever, being of age, were obliged to take an oath for keeping and maintain- 
« ing all the contents of this act, on pain, in caſe of refuſal, of being guilty of miſ- 
« prifion of treaſon.” The form of the oath was not ſettled in the act: but, on 
being drawn up and authoriſed by the council, was eſtabliſhed in the next ſeſſion. 
It was generally taken throughout the kingdom; but refuſed by Fiſher and More; 
who were willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, though not to the whole contents of 
the act, in which Catherine's marriage was condemned, and that of queen Anne, as 
well as Cranmer's proceedings in relation to both, juſtified, | 


TaxRE happened a little before an impoſture, which Fiſher had ſuperſtition or The im- 


weakneſs enough to countenance. One Elisabeth Barton , of Aldington in Kent, rape = | 
having been for a good while troubled with hyſteric fits, which diſtorted her limbs, Barro» diſco- 


ind threw her into ſuch unuſual agitations, that her neighbours began to fancy it vered, 


more than an ordinary diſeaſe, was perſuaded by Richard Mai/ter rector of the pariſh, 
that what ſhe ſaid in her trances proceeded from the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt: 
and, having ſpread the fame of her ſanity, and the wonderful working of Gop iti 
her, about the country, engaged her at laſt to counterfeit ſuch trances, and to ſay in 


them what he dictated, It was at this time, that he impoſed on archbiſhop Warham 


with his accounts of her: but it doth not appear, that he had then any thing more 
in his view, than to raiſe the veneration of the people for an image of the Virgin 
Mary in his pariſh, and to promote pilgrimages thither. For this purpoſe, when 
the phyſicians remedies had taken effect, it was pretended ſhe had ſaid in one of 
her trances, that ſhe ſhould never be cured, till ſhe was carried to the chapel where 
that image was: and, being carried thither amidſt a vaſt croud of people, appeared, 
on ſaying her prayers, to be perfectly cured. She then told the company, that Gop 
Almighty had ordered her to turn nun, and chooſe Dr. Edward Bocking, a monk 
of Chriſt-Church, Canterbury, for her confeſſor. This was followed by her taking 
the habit in the priory of S. Sepulcre : and, being now under Bocking's manage- 
ment, ſhe acted her trances, and delivered numberleſs prophecies and revelations, 
which made the ſubſtance of ſevera] books printed, or written, and ſpread into all 
parts of the kingdom. The drift of them all was, to poſſeſs the people with an ill 
opinion of the king's divorce, and ſecond marriage: and ſhe took upon her by re- 
velation to foretell, © that, if Henry took thoſe ſteps, he ſhould not be king of 
% England a month after, and, in the reputation of Gop, ſhould not be king one 
« day, no not one hour, and that he ſhould die the death of a villain,” Among the 
various manners of revelation, to which ſhe pretended, that of having received from 
St, Mary Magdalene, who appeared often to her, a letter written in heaven (though 
the hand- writing of one Haukerſt, a monk of S. Auguſtine's, Canterbury) was too. 
groſs to impoſe on any man of common ſenſe: and yet the ſacrament's being car- 
ried off the altar at Calais, when the kings of France and England were there at 


' maſſe, and delivered by an angel to her, who was there likewiſe inviſibly preſent, but. 


tranſported back in a moment to her nunnery, and other of her tales, were full as in- 
credible. . This did not hinder the monks and friers of ſeveral convents from ex- 
tolling her holineſs and divine inſpiration in all places, and recommending, in their 
ſermons to the people, all her traytorous inſinuations, and ſlanderous reflections on 
the king's perſon, honour, reputation, and eonduct, as ſo many revelations from | 
heaven. They had even formed a concert to do this, at a time to be fixed by the 
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nun, in abundance of places before multitudes of people aſſembled together, to the 


endangering the king's life, crown, and dignity. The credulity of the Engli/, 


too apt to ſwallow even the abſurdeſt tales and pretences of this kind without exa- 
mination, afforded room for apprehenſions of ſome commotion: and rendered it 
neceſſary for the government to put a ſtop to practices, which had been connived 
at too long, and to provide for its ſecurity. The holy maid of Kent (fo was the 
impoſtor generally termed) was ſeized with her accomplices: and, being brought 
before the ſtar-chamber, confeſſed the whole tranſaction; in conſequence whereof, 


ſhe with the principal managers of the impoſture were, by an act of parliament, 


attainted of high treaſon, as others, leſs dipped in the affair, were of miſpriſton of 
treaſon, _ | 

Ao thefe laſt was John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter; he had been to ſee the 
nun ſeveral times, and had ſent Fobr Addeſon, his chaplain, ſtill oftener to viſit 
her; he had received from her own mouth the pretended revelations and prophecies, 
before-mentioned, relating to the king, his conduct and death, and had concealed 
them, contrary to the duty of his allegiance, It was but a lame excuſe, for his not 
communicating them to the king and council, to alledge, that he thought, there 


was no neceſſity for it; the nun having told him, that ſhe had acquainted his ma- 


jeſty with them already *. Whatever notion the world may entertain of this pre- 
late's probity and good meaning, his apology, in this matter, cannot give the world 
any advantageous opinion either of his ſagacity or judgment, when it appears thence, 


that, betrayed perhaps by too great a fondneſs for his own opinions, whatever ſhe 


ſaid he took for granted; that he was fully perſuaded of her holineſs and inſpi- 
ration, and looked upon her pretended prophecies as divine revelations. The con- 
feſſion of the criminals diſcovered the impoſture to all the world: they were or- 
dered to ſtand the next Sunday at Paul's Croſs, and to deliver each a paper of their 


confeſſion to the biſhop of Bangor, who preached there that day, and gave the au- 


dience an account of their treaſonable practices. They were afterwards, on April 20, 
executed at Burn: and Elizabeth Barton, owning her crime at the place of exe- 
cution a, told the company © ſhe ſuffered juſtly; and lamented her being the oc- 
« caſion of bringing others to the ſame misfortune ; though ſhe endeavoured ta 
<« extenuate her crime, on account of her ignorance. She faid, the learned men, 
e that ſuffered with her, might eaſily have ſeen through the deluſion, and diſcovered 
« her to be a counterfeit: but (ſays ſhe) becauſe I gave out predictions agreeable to 
ce their wiſhes, and flattering their views, they cried me up for a propheteſs, and 
« made me believe, I ſpake. by fupernatural direction; and, thus intoxicated with 


4 their commendation, I imagined, my character would bear me out in any lengths 


« of foul practice.” After this confeſſion, and begging pardon of Gop and the 
king, ſhe defired the company to pray for her, and the other criminals. The biſhop 
was, by the attainder, ſentenced to an impriſonment for life, and the forfeiture of 
all his goods and chattels: but nothing was done to the princeſs dowager Catherine, 


though made acquainted with the pretended prophecies; and a pardon was granted 


The papal 
ower abo- 
iſhed in Eng- 

land, 


to all others concerned in the affair. Such was the iſſue of one of the laſt of thoſe 
impoſtures, to which the foftening term of pious frauds hath been given, that was 
attempted to be palmed upon the Engliſb: the friers and other religious had made 
uſe of them in dark, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious ages, for their purpoſe with ſucceſs, 
but they naturally ceaſed, when they could not paſs without an examination. 
THe parliament, having fate till March zo, was then prorogued to November 3: 
but the convocation till continued fitting, at leaſt the day after the prorogation, 
when they determined a queſtion of great importance, for which the king had, a 
| Burnet, i. in Coll. Ne 48. Collier, ii. 87. Godwin Annales, * Hall. 
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ear before, deen taking eule to prepare the nation. bee were, the fixing Hz RT 


of the act againſt appeals to Rome upon the church doors of every pariſh, together 


ceed in the cauſe of the divorce, as to iſſue out any cenſures; and the obliging all 

biſhops, preachers, religious, and pariſh prieſts, to inſtruct the people, that the 

"biſhop of Rome had no authority above a general council, but this repreſentative 
body of the church was above him and all other biſhops; that he had not, by the 
law of Gop, any more juriſdiction in this realm, than any other foreign bicbop; 
and what he or his predeceſſors had claimed, and formerly exerciſed there, was only 
by uſurpation, and the ſufferance of Engliſb princes. In anſwer to the king's 
queſtion, the convocation of Canterbury reſolved on March Zlz © that the biſhop 
« of Rome hath no greater juriſdiction given him by Goo in the holy ſcriptures; 
« within the kingdom of Englund, than any other foreign biſhop,” four only op- 
poſing it in the /ower houſe, and one doubting: and, on May 5, the convocation of 
York unanimouſly, and without a diſſenting voice, made the ſame deciſion. A de- 
claration to that effect was drawn up and ſigned by both: and the univerſity of Ox- 
ford followed their example, with the like unanimity. That of Cambriage, with 
all the capitular and conventual bodies throughout the realm, agreed in the ſame 
determination: and archbiſhop Cranmer, quitting his ſtyle of apeſtolicæ ſedis legatus, 

aſſumed | in its ſtead that of Metropolitanus. As this deciſion was levelled only at the 
Pope i pretences to a divine right, and did not touch upon what the biſhops and 
preachers had been directed to teach the people, in relation to his ſupremacy 8 claſh- 
ing with the decrees of general councils, it looks as if Henry was minded to keep a 
way open for 2 further negotiation at Rome, in relation to the pope's canonical 
claims, and was ſtill deſirous, rather to retrench, than utterly aboliſh, the papal 


power in England. However this was, the pope's name in ſome hymns, and the 


prayer in his behalf, were ordered to be ſtruck out of the divine ſervice: and every 
body was forbid to mention him by any other ſtyle than that of biſhop of Rome, 
The chapters; monaſteries, and collegiate bodies all over England, under their com- 
mon ſeals, renounced his juriſdiction and decrees, acknowledged the king's ſupre- 
macy, and profit cy: to 8 the Jaws for «ng the power 1 the 


papacy. 


3 with the king's appeal to a general council; which diſabled the pope, as well to Pro- A. D. 1834. 


Tue king; though! he ks no dg to Ware auy danger fiom his own 3 peace with 
jects, to whom the late acts were generally agreeable, ſtill thought it proper to pro- Scet/and. 


vide againſt all events; and to fortify himſelf by foreign alliances. The emperor 
'had threatened him. with an invaſion from Scotland: and, to prevent any hoſtility 
from that quarter, be now mide a peace with his nephew James V, for their joint 
lives, and a year after the death of either 3. It was figned on May 11: and con- 
tained two articles, never inſerted in any former treaty, and which aroſe from the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs; from the good underſtanding between the courts of 
France and England, and the reaſon Henry had to expect, the pope would proceed to 
cenſures againſt him and his kingdom. One was, that this treaty ſhould not dero- 


gate from the old leagues between France and Scotland; the other provided, that it 


ſhould not be infringed by any ſentence or cenſure, againſt either of the contract- 
ing parties, or hi is dominions, The not aſſiſting, harbouring, or protecting robbers 
| and rebels to each other; and an engagement to deliver them up within twenty 

days after demand, were uſual articles: but Henry, reſtoring the fortreſs of Eddryn- 
ton, or Cawmyll, to his nephew, obtained liberty for Archibald earl of Angus, his 
brother George, and his uncle Archibald, Douglas, with ſome other Scolch fugitives 
that had entered into his ſervice, to refide in England, upon his undertaking, that 
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Henry they ſhould make no hoſtile attempt upon Scotland. There came, in the next month, 


embaſſadors from Lubec *, with offers of entering into an offenſive league againſt 


A. D. 1534. the pope ; and bringing with them their confeſſion of faith, which they preſented 
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to Henry. This embaſſy was occaſioned by the ſending of Dr. Leigh, Mr. Paget » 
and other agents, to the Hanſe Towns, the dukes of Pruſſia, Pomerania, Saxony, « 
and other princes of the empire, that had embraced the reformed religion, to feel 
their pulſe; and ſee whether they were diſpoſed to enter into an alliance with En. 
land; a ſtep they could not well take without offending the emperor. =_ 
T uis prince had, in his interview with the pope, in the beginning of A. D. 530, 
at Bologna, undertaken to put an end to the diſputes about religion in Germany : and 
came with this view, on June 13, to the diet he had called at Augſburg. Cardinal 
Campegio, the pope's legate, having an audience in the firſt ſeſſions, exhorted all the 
princes and ſtates, to obey the emperor in whatever he ſhould order and regulate 
upon articles of faith and matters of religion. This deference to the Imperial 
power, in matters of a ſpiritual nature, was an unuſual ſtrain of complaiſance in a 
papal legate: but the Proteſtants would not tamely give up their complaints of the 
grievances they ſuffered from the court of Rome, or recede from the doctrines they 
had embraced. The elector of Saxony, with the other princes and cities of the 
| Lutheran communion, to clear themſelves from the flanders thrown upon them by 
their adverſaries, preſented their confeſion of faith (generally called the confeſſion 
of Augſburg) to the emperor in a full diet; defiring it might be read, and offering 
to juſtify it in all its articles: and the cities of Straſburg, Conftance, Meminghen, 
and Lindau, who had received the doctrine of Zuinglius, preſented likewiſe their 
confeſſion. They were read the next day in the great hall of the imperial palace: 
and an anſwer, being made afterwards to them, was read likewiſe; but no copy; given 
thereof, becauſe the emperor would not admit of diſputes. Some conferences were 
held in vain to reconcile matters: and the emperor, when he could not prevail upon 
the whole body, tried all that promiſes and threats could do with particular Princes, 
to bring them over to his point, but with the like ill ſucceſs, ' He then took another 
way to divide them, by means of the difference in the two confeſſions, with regard 
to the preſence of Chri/7”s body in the euchariſt: but the landgrave of Heſſe defeated 
that attempt. The diet breaking up without coming to any concluſion, the em- 
peror publiſhed an edict, for maintaining the uſages of the church of Rome through- 
out the empire, till a general council ſhould be called: but this could not be exe- 
cuted; the reformed princes and cities having entered into a league at Smalcalde,in 
the county of Henneberg, for their common defence. This was done to put them- 
ſelves in a condition of oppoling another league, which the emperor was forming, 
about the ſame time, with ſome Roman Catholic princes at the diet of Cologne; 
where his brother was, on January 5, 153 1, either choſen or declared king of the 
Romans. The reſt of that year was ſpent in fruitleſs negotiations for accommodat- 
ing matters: and the emperor, in the year following, wanting their aſſiſtance for 
oppoling the mighty forces of Solyman, ſultan of the Turks, who had over-run all 
Hungary, and penetrated even into Auſtria, granted a liberty of conſcience, till the 
holding of a general council, _ 5 „ 
Nor ni but the neceſſity of his affairs could have drawn the emperor into ſuch 
a conceſſion: and the Proteſtant princes, expecting that he would, ſome time or 
other, make uſe of force to reduce them, had ſent manifeſtos to the courts of 
France and England to juſtify their conduQ, and to beſpeak aſſiſtance, whenever 
there ſhould be occaſion. Favourable anſwers were returned them: but no formal 
treaty enſued; except with France on a particular oecaſion . The members of the 
' Rymer, xiv. 539. * Burnet, iii. in Coll. Ne 30, 32. Hit. du Conc. de Trente, lib. i 
4 Sleidan, lib. ix. 1 eee 
Suabian 
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Swabian league had in 4. D. 1519, during the vacancy of the empire, ſeized on the H Lt Y 
dominions of Ulric duke of Wirtemberg, and couſigned them afterwards to the : 
emperor, who had given them to his brother Ferdinand. The German princes had 4. D. 1534. 
applied in vain to ſome dicts for Ulric's reſtitution: and, no reſſource being left, 

but in armes, the landgrave of Heſſe, who was his relation and friend, borrowing 

100,000 crowns bf the king of France, upon a mortgage of the principality of 
Meontheliard, raiſed an army, and having, on May 13, this year, routed the Auſtrians 

at Lauffen, recovered the whole dutchy, which he delivered to the true proprietor. 

A war was expected; though, the emperor not being prepared for it, a pacification 

was made, the leſs likely to laſt, becauſe diſagreeable'to both parties, Ulric keeping 

indeed poſſeſſion of his territories, but on the grating conditions of holding them 

as a fief under Ferdinand, to whom, in caſe of the extinction of his male line, 

they were at laſt to revert.” In this ſituation, the princes and ſtates of the Smalcal- 

dian league renewed their application to the kings of France and England: and 

both theſe princes ſending embaſſadors the next year, to their meeting of Smalcalde, 

a definitive. treaty* for mutual ſuccours was at laſt concluded with England. Thoſe 

of Lubec and Hamburgh are ſaid at this time a, when the crown of Denmark was 

=—_ diſputed by Chriftiern, a child, ſon of the late king Frederick, and by Frederick 

= clcctor Pa/atine in right of his wife Dorothy, the eldeſt daughter of Chriſtiern II. 

> by one of the emperor's fiſters, to have offered Henry, for the ſum of 100,000 

crowns, to make whom he pleaſed king of that country. It was their common 

= intereſt to oppoſe | the emperor's having that kingdom at his devotion; and the 

=_—= king of England, reliſhing the propoſal, follicited the couit of France to join in ad- 

= vancing the ſum required. Whether this application ſucceeded, or not, Henry re- 

mitted money to thoſe parts; and the war was carried on for ſome time, till it end- 


En | ed in a compoſition, .. 2 0 9 3 go F | 
Noris happened this year, within the kingdom of England, mote temark- 
able, than the trial of William lord Dacres of Gilleſtand for high treaſon, There 
RR were witneſſes enough againſt him; but, as they were mean people, and Scorch bor- 
9 derers, the lords acquitted him, nat thinking them worthy of credit, upon a ſup- 


= poſition that they might have reſented ſomething from him, whilſt he was warden 
== of the marches. Affairs of more general concern paſſed in the ſeſſion of parlia- proceedings 
ment ; which opened on November 30, and paſſed ſeveral acts 3 fot preventing rob. of parliament. 
beries, and repreſſing diſorders and miſchiefs continually committed in Valet: but, 
the remedies proving ineffectual, through the different uſages of that principality, 
it was found neceſſary in the year following 4, to incorporate it with the realm of 
England, to aſcertain the bounds of ſhires, to extend the benefit of the Engliſh laws 
to the Welſh, and provide for the 'adminiſtration of juſtice in the Engliſh manner, 
By another acts, ſanctuaries were taken a ay in caſes of treaſon: and the « wiſhing 
ec or willing, by words or writing, or by imagination, to practice or attempt any 
** bodily harm to the king, the queen, or their heirs apparent, for depriving them 
of their dignity, title, name, ot eſtate; the ſlandering of the king, by writing or 
words, as an heretick, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of the crown, and 
WM | Hiths detaining any of his caſtles, ſhips, artillery, or ammunitions of war, wete de- 


ce 


2 % clared to be high reaſon.“ The dioceſes in England were generally of too large 
7 an extent, and bithops, growm in years or infirm, had been obliged, in many in- 
TY ſtances, to get the affiſtance of titular biſhops, not as coadjutors with a right of 
ucceſſion, but either as occaſional helps, or as ordinary ſuffragans, for which ptoba- 


bly a papal licence uſed to be obtained. It was now thought proper, by act of parlia- 


| Shidan, lib. x. * Lord Herbert, 3 Stat. 26 H. VIII. c. 8 4 ; 
. 26. Stat 26 H. VIII. e. 122 I. 45 . 11412. tar 25 H VIII. 
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7 A GEN-ERAL HISTORY Book XV, 
HexRy ment, ito appoint twenty ſix places (not for their reſidence, but) for giving den. 
mination to ſuch ſuffragans, whoſe office was frequently exerciſed in a different 

A. D. 1534. dioceſe; and to veſt in the crown the choice of the perſon, to be conſerrated a ſuf, 
fragan, out of two recommended by the biſhop, to whom he was to be an aſſiſtant. 

The times are always bad for the clergy, when they ſtand low in the opinion of the 

people: any hardſhips may be then laid upon them, without the fear of giving 

diſtaſte; elſe the houſe of commons might perhaps have ſcrupled creating ſo.dan. 

gerous a precedent as they did, in ſaddling all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate with a ſtand- 

ing and an heayy tax for ever, They had as yet paid only four years of the grant 

extorted from them by the premunire; the fifth, amounting. to! 20,000 J. was now 

' remitted ; and, in lieu thereof, they were ſubjected to pay the firſt year's profits of 

all dignities and benefices, and the tenths of every other year's, to the crown for 

ever. It came to be apprehended afterwards, that ſome of the laity would be 

obliged to contribute towards this tax, in vertue of ſome covenants in their leaſes 

of church- lands, which ſubjected them to ſuch. contributions in the caſe of extraor- 

dinary taxes. Little doubt is to be made of leſſees having their fines abated on ac- 

count of ſuch caſual charges: and then it is not eaſy to find the equity of another 

act paſſed i in this ſeſſion 3 for annulling thoſe covenants, for exempting the leſſees 

from ſuch contributions, and charging the whole payment on the ſpiritual perſons 

that were the leſſors. An office was afterwards erected for the management of this 

branch of the revenue: and, for a further enhancement of the hardſhip on the 

clergy, a new valuation. Was made of all n dennen e than the 

Fan a 

The king al. THERE wWas Rill another act :; ; which A 2 preater noiſe i in uh world than all | 
ſumes thetitle the reſt; and gave occaſion to various cenſures hoth at home and abroad. It was 


f ſupreme 
head of the founded on the acknowledgement of the clergy, in the inſtrument of their ſub- 


Tale * miſſion: and enacted, that the king ſhould: be taken, accepted, and reputed he 
5 onely ſupreme head in earth of the church of England, and ſhould have and en- 
joy annexed to the crown, as well the title and ſtyle thereof, as all honours, 

3 dignities, pre- eminences, juriſdictions, privileges, authorities, immunities, profits, 

« and commodities to the ſaid, dignity of ſupreme head of the ſame church be- 
«longing; and ſhould have full power and authority to reform and correct all 
8 « manner of crrors, hereſies, and. offences, which might be reformed or corrected 
« by any manner of ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction; any uſage, cuſtom,” foreign 

« laws, foreign authorities, preſcription, or any thing to the contrary notwithſtand- 

4. D. 1535. ing.” The king hereupon, with great ſolemaity, on Fanuary 1 5, next follow- 
ing, aſſumed a new regal ſtyle, adding to his former titles that of ſupreme head on 

earth of the church of England 5: and ordered it to be uſed; as well in all writs of his 

courts, as in all charters and patents. Injunctions were laid, upon the clergy, to ac- 
knowledge“ it in the bidding of the beads; in recommending ſubjects of Prayer to 

their congregations, as well as upon the biſhops and preachers to maintain it in their 

ſermons: and books 7 were printed-to ſhew, that. the papal power, lately exerciſed 

here, had no foundation in Scripture, but was merely the effect of uſurpation and 
ſufferance, and that the king had the ſoveraine and ſupreme authority over all his 

ſubjects, as well of the clergy, as the laity. Theſe had the greater effect, becauſe 

the Scriptures had been lately tranſlated into the vulgar tongue, and were got into 

ſo many hands, that the convocation, about this time, addreſſed the king to get an 
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1 Stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 14. | id. & 3. ; biſhops bock, and another, De d Ferentia regiæ et 
| 3 Ibid, c. 17. + Ibid. c. 1. 5. Rymer, xiv. , \eccleſigftice\ poteſtatis, called the king's book. 
R ; 549. 6 Burnet, iii. in Coll. No 29. 31, 32. Gardiner alſo wrote a treatiſe De vera obedientia, 
n | be chief of theſe were, The inſtitution for the to which was e a preface written by Bonner. \ 
= x TY erudition of a Chriſtian man, called the - 1 | 
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exact and authentick tranſlation of them into Engliſh + arid becauſe, in the primitive H : 4 q 1 
ages of the goſpel, no inſtance could be produced of the exerciſe of fuch a power I» 
as was claimed by the popes, though no facts are of ſo public a hotoriety, as what A. D. 1535: 
relate to the form and exerciſe of government. It was naturally to be expected, 
that ſuch books ſhould meet with a readier reception in England, than in foreign 
countt ies; becauſe the papal uſurpations took place later in this iſland, than on the 
continent; and, as hath been ſhewn in this work, the pope never exerciſed any au- 
thority and juriſdiction here, till after the Conqueſt; when, for a reaſon of flate, 
William the Conqueror firſt introduced it, to ferve his views of cruſhing and en- 
flaving the Engliſb. He kept however the papal power under ſuch reſtraints, that 
it made but a ſlow progreſs here, till after the reign of Henry II: and never made 
any advance, without being oppoſed by remonſtrances of parliament, though the 
weakneſs, or timorous politicks, of ſome of our kings cauſed them to connive at 
encroachments on their authority, rather than come to a rupture with fo formidable 
a power as that of the papacy, which could, in thoſe ages of ignorance, deſtroy, by 
| its cenſures and croiſades, the peace of every country, and endanger the throne of 
every Chriſtian prince, in Europe. This connivance expoſed the ſubject to ſuch an 
infinity of papal exactions, that the nation was, in a manner, impoveriſhed: and, 
groaning-under an inſupportable burden, defired nothing fo earneſtly as to be rid of 
the Roman yoke. This was the caſe, when M. Paris wrote in the reign of Henry III. 
and, in all ſucceeding reigns, when the royal prerogative was not exerted: but, 
however the laws, which ſupported it, lay generally dormant, they were ſtill known 
to be in force, and, being exerciſed from time to time in certain inſtances, the Eng- 
liſh nation was well enough prepared to receive the revival of the regal ſupremacy. 
In this point, the term head ſeems to have given the greateſt offence, and to have 
been moſt oppoſed by ſuch, as were willing to miſtake its meaning. The term is 
indeed appropriated to our Saviour in the Scriptures, ſpeaking of the church uni- 
verſal : but Henry aſſumed only the title of head in earth (i. e. the terreſtrial or 
temporal head) of the church, not univerſal, but of England. Among other pri- 
vileges of the clergy, they claimed an exemption from the juriſdiction of the civil 
magiſtrate, as well with regard to their perſons, as to eccleſiaſtical cauſes : but theſe 
exemptions were derived from the conceſſion of the civil power, and might be re- 
ſumed, whenever the ſame power found it neceſſary or convenient, The popes, by 
their influence on the clergy, had ſufficiently abuſed theſe exemptions to the raiſing 
of diſturbances in almoſt every country of Europe: and there could not well be a 
juncture, in which it was more neceſſary to revoke them, than that, which Henry 
ſeized, in order to be maſter of his kingdom, and ſure of his ſubjeQs obedience. The 
cath of ſupremacy was levelled againſt theſe two exemptions, and imported no more, 
than that the king is the ſupreme governor over all perſons within his realm, as 
well the clergy, as the laity, in all cauſes, as well eccleſiaſtical, as civil: and, if the 
word head was uſed, inſtead of. governor, it ought, in reaſon, to give no more of- 
fence, than Saus being ſtyled in Scripture , the bead of the tribes of Iſrael. This 
was the avowed interpretation of it, when firſt impoſed; ſo the acts of parliament, 
at that time, ſtyle him the bead of ſpiritualty, as well as the temporalty of the 
realm; fo the biſhops explain it in their letters , and the king in his injunctions, 
and other acts. Neither Henry, nor his ſucceſſors, ever pretended to, but on the 
contrary expreſly diſclaimed, all power to adminiſter the ſacraments, to excom- 
municate, or to do other acts of a nature merely ſpiritual; all that they inſiſted on 
being the ſame authotity, which the kings of Iſrael and Judab under the law of 
Myjes, the firſt Chriftian emperors under the goſpel economy, and the Saxon kings 
in England before the Conqueſt, had conſtantly exerciſed. 
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HexRy As to cauſes, to which the king's ſupremacy likewiſe extended, the word cauſe 
1 ſignifying a. ſuit in law or equity depending in ſome court, there ſeems very little 
A. D. 1535. room for an objection to any body that conſiders, it hath always been undenlably 2 

maxim in the law of England (perhaps of all other countries) that no court can be 
held in the king's dominions, nor any act of coactive juriſdiction exerciſed, without 
a power originally derived from, or acting in ſubordination to, the royal authority, 
Furiſdiftion was the point in queſtion: and the powers of the church are of a per. 
ſuaſive, rather than a coercive, nature. Our Saviour did not come into the world, 
to aboliſh or curtail that of princes, or to alter the conſtitution of countries; all 
things are as much ſubject now to the regal power, as ever they were before the 
times of the goſpel. The difference between the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers 
manifeſtly appears, not ſo much by the ſubject whereon they are exerciſed, as by 
the nature of the penalties, employed as ſanctions to enforce obedience to their or- 
dinances, They may both exert their authority in the ſame caſe, as a king may 
puniſh adultery, perjury, murder, and other crimes with death, or the like pains, for 
a breach of the law of the land, whilſt the church, at the ſame time, denounceth 
excommunication and other cenſures on the guilty perſon for the ſame fact: but the 
civil power cannot puniſh by ſpiritual penalties, nor the eccleſiaſtical by. civil penal- 
ties, unleſs empowered by the civil magiſtrate. As to the ſubject, whereon the royal 
| ſupremacy was to be exerciſed, there could not well be a diſpute, conſidering, what is 
ſaid in Scripture of the duty of kings to protect and promote religion, what appears 
in the laws of the Theodofian and Fuſtinian Codes, and what hath been the conſtant 
practice of all Chriſtian princes. If any thing ſhould be exempted from their cog- 
niſance, errors in doctrine and hereſies bid the faireſt for ſuch an exemption : and 
yet how often have popes themſelves, in different ages, exhorted princes to draw 
their ſwords, and exert. their authority, for ſuppreſſing ſuch hereſies? the very popes 
in being, about this time, were continually teazing * Charles V, as the principal pro- 
tector and defender of the church, to employ his authority for ſuppreſſing the 
Lutheran doctrines, and repreſenting it to him, as his indiſpenſable duty. The 
ſubject being thus confeſſedly within the cogniſance of the royal authority, there ap- 
pears little reaſon for objecting to the king's ſupremacy, fince it is not ſaid in what 
matter he was to exert it, nor by what penalties he was to repreſs hereſies. If, in 
the act above cited, it had been ſaid expreſly, that he had power to reform religion, 
and repreſs hereſies, by civil penalties, there would ſcarce have been left any pretence 
for an objection; and yet this reſtriction or explanation is neceſſarily implied there- 
in; ſince, in the nature of things, the civil power can only inflict civil penalties; 
and our kings never pretended to any powers purely ſpiritual. I have explained 
this point ſo clearly in? another place, that. there is no need of adding here any 
thing more on that ſubject. | 7 er 
Biſhop Fer WHETHER it was owing to pride, paſſion, intereſt, party-ſpirit, prejudice, or per- 
and Sir T. gs 
Mere put to Verſeneſs, or to a notion, too much encouraged by the clergy, that papal decrees and 
death. canonical conſtitutions were divine laws (a notion abſurd enough, ſince every body 
| muſt know, that the eccleſiaſticks that made canons, and the laymen that enacted 
laws, were equally human creatures) the oath of ſupremacy was refuſed by a few 
perſons, particularly by Sir Thomas More and biſhop Fiſher. The firſt of theſe was 
a man of genius and knowledge, much better verſed in the Belles Lettres, than in 
divinity, of great firmneſs, reſolution, and fortitude of mind, diſintereſted, and 
| not much addicted to women 3, taking them only as they offered themſelves in his 
way; in other reſpects, of a regular lite and converſation. - His ſentiments, in point 
of religion, had been much freer at the age of thirty four, when he wrote his 
F. Paul's Hiſt, Concil, Trident. Life of the firſt duke of Ormond, i. 35. 7. Mari Lucubrat, 
p. 502. 517. 528. — — | 9 ä 
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Utopia, and recommended a toleration of different opinions, than they were in the H 1 nk Y 
latter part of his life, when he gave into ſuperſtition ; and, filling the poſt of chan- : 
cellor, ſhewed himſelf too much a friend to perſecution '; promoting inquiſitions A. D. 1535. 
and cruelties, ſcarce to be reconciled with what is faid of the humanity of his na- 

ture. Fiſher was a prelate of great gravity, piety, virtue, beneficence, auſtere man-' 

ners, examplary life, and of ſome learning in divinity: but acquired, according to 

the faſhion of thoſe times, not ſo much by reading the works of the primitive-fa-' 

thers of the church, as by ſcraps of their writings, diſperſed in the different parts of 

the canon law, in order to give ſome countenance to papal decretals and conſti- 

tutions. They were both men of character, and highly eſteemed for their inte- 

grity; but extremely addicted to the ſee of Rome; and ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of 

the papal power, that it was chiefly on this account, they maintained the validity of 

Henry's marriage with Catherine ; which ſeems to be one of the-reaſons, why they 

refuſed ſweating to the firſt part of the act of ſucceſſion; in which this marriage was 
condemned as contrary to the law of Gop, and that'of Anne Boleyn, with Cranmer's 

ſentences relative to both, are juſtified, They had been taken up for this refuſal ; 

their goods confiſcated, and their perſons impriſoned, all the penalties inflicted by 

law on that offence, which was deemed miſpriſſon of treaſon : but, to affect their 

lives, an act? was paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, making it high. treaſon to imagine or 

attempt, by words or writing, to deprive the king or queen of their royal dignity, 

title, name, or eſtate. To aſſert the validity of Catherine's marriage was in effect 

denying that of Anne, whoſe royal dignity, title, name, and eftate depended thereon: 

and it was upon this act, that they are ſaid to have been both tried and convicted. 

Cranmer was much againſt the proceeding to ſuch extremity: and laboured to get 

them allowed to ſwear to the body of the act of ſucceſſion, without including 

what went before : but, though the political reaſons he alledged were good, he did 

not ſucceed in his application. They were conſidered as the heads of the papal 

and imperial parties in England: and, though, the deſign of raiſing an inſurrection, in 
conſequence of Elizabeth Barton 's pretended revelations and prophecies, had been 

defeated by the diſcovery of her impoſture, they were the onely perſons capable of 

giving ſpirit, and reputation to another. Very heavy accuſations were brought 3 

againſt them: and the king, expreſly charging them with *« conſpiring and practiſing 

« both at home and abroad, to ſtir up diſſention, and ſow ſedition within the 

« realm,” ſays (in a letter* to France, wrote for refuting the falſe reports carried | | 
thither) that this charge was ſo manifeſtly proved before them, that they could | 1 
« not either avoid or deny it.” The readineſs, with which the juries found them 1 
guilty, looks as if ſome ſuch proofs had been produced: but no account is given of 

_ them by any writer; and there would have been no occaſion, for trepanning More | : 
_ into words“ expreſſing his diſapprobation of the-divorce and conſequent marriage, $ 
_ or at leaſt for giving evidence of ſuch words, if there had been fo clear proofs of 

ether practice uri 8 | : 
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Fisn ER ſeems to have had a good deal of pride, ſtiffneſs, and obſtinacy in his 
Conſtitution: or elſe, after his correſpondence with the holy maid of Kent, in which 
he was certainly much to blame, and had incurred the penalties of the law, he would 
not have refuſed making a ſubmiſſion to the king, when invited by Cromwell to do 
ſo, with an aſſurance of pardon. By the long time he was kept in priſon, it looks 
as if the king was unreſolved in what manner to treat him: but Pau? III (who had, 
on October 12, the year before, ſucceeded Clement in the papal throne) having either 
: Burnet, i. 159. 2 Stat. id ſaid to hi ; 
V 


This letter ſays likewiſe, that there was not a jects, to be true and obedient to his grace. 
Hllable of truth, in what is reported Sir T. More 5 T. Mori Lucubr. p. 511. 517, & ſeq. 
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HE NAR out of regard to his merit, and to encourage others to a like zeal for the Papacy, of 


VIII. 


1 
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perhaps in hopes of ſaving his life by promoting him to ſo high a dignity, created 


A. D. 1535. Fiſher, on May 21, a cardinal, the news of this promotion determined Henry to 


The pope's 
bulle of cen- 
fures againſt 
Henry. 


Francis 1's 
engagement 
to ſtand by 
Henry. 


put him to death, as well to prevent his ſubjects being encouraged to diſobedience 

fuch foreign honours, as to ſhew his contempt of the pope, and-the college of car. 
dinals, Fiſher was brought, on June 17, to Neſtminſter- Hall: and, being found 
guilty by the jury, was beheaded, on the 224 of that month, on Tower-bill, His 
friend Sir Thomas More had ſoon after the ſame fate, being tried and convicted on 
Thurſday, July 1, and executed on the Wedneſday following. The pope was in- 
finitely incenſed at Fiſher's execution; and the cardinals being enraged to ſee their 
dignities could not fkreen them from capital puniſhments, which no prince had 


ever dared before to inflict upon them for the moſt heinous of crimes; they haſtily 


agreed on a bulle, which was figned * on Auguſt 30, © ſummoning Henry within 
ninety, and his accomplices within ſixty, days, to appear before the court of Rome, 
on pain of excommunication of their perſons, and an interdict on the kingdom; 
and, having declared “ all his ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance, and foreign 
« princes from their oaths and confederacies with him, the. pope required the 
ec former to rebel, and the latter to make war upon Henry, in order to compel him 
« to return into the obedience of the ſee of Rome. Eager as the conſiſtory ap- 
peared to be for the paſſing of this bulle, it was not publiſhed till December 17, 
1538, after Henry had made the proceſs of archbiſhop Becket, and demoliſhed his 
ſhrine at Canterbury. | | | 

Tuis delay was probably owing to the mediation of Francis I; who, though he 
did not approve all Henry's proceedings, and became, on that account, ſuſpected to 
him, did him, however, all the good offices in his power, and adhered firmly to his 
intereſts. To remove the jealouſy of his friend, Francis ſigned, about this time, 
an engagement, in which, giving Henry his title of ſupreme head on earth of the 
church. of England, and, ſpeaking of his marriage with Catherine, < he cenſures the 
« late pope for not having a due regard to equity, and doing many things againſt 
ce all law and right, in the cauſe of the divorce; and declares his opinion, that 
« Fulio's diſpenſation was null, as well through the ſurprize put upon him by the 


grounds pretended for obtaining it, as becauſe the pope could not diſpenſe in that 
« caſe, the marriage being inceſtuous, contrary to the laws of Gop and man, in con- 
ce ſequence whereof the lady Mary, born of that marriage, was illegitimate.” He 


adds, „that the late cardinal of Ancona, with others of the college, and even the 
« late pope Clement himſelf, had declared their own poſitive opinion, to himſelf 
« perſonally, at Marſeilles, and frequently to his embaſſadors, that the diſpenſation, 
« on which the firſt marriage had been made, was void and null; and that the 


b pope would have declared this by a final and definitive ſentence, if he had not 


« been diverted from it by private affections and human regards. Hence looking on 
« the diſpenſation as void, and the firſt marriage founded thereon as unlawful and 
« inceſtuous, and the lady Mary as incapable of ſucceeding, he thought the mar- 
« riage with queen Anne to be lawtul and valid, and the juſt right of ſucceeding 
« to the crown veſted in the iſſue of this marriage; and that all judgments and cen- 
« ſures, either by the late pope Clement, or by any other judge, either made and 
« publiſhed, or hereafter to be made and publiſhed, were null, void, unjuſt, and 


« unlawful; promiſing, on the word and faith of a king, for himſelf, and his ſuc- 


« ceſſors, that he would at all times, and in all places, particularly in all ſynods or 
« general councils, before all perſons, and againſt all oppoſers whatever, to main- 
« tain and defend it, and (if neceffary) juſtify it by a ſtrong hand, and with all his 
« forces; nor would he ever for the future, either in private or in publick, directly 

83 I Raynald, ad Ann. 1535. * Burnet, i. in Coll. p. 166. 5 
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2 ; ay thing againſt it, or, as far as was in his HE NA v 
« or indirectly, either himſelf attempt any thing ag e Fr VIII. 
60 e ſuffer ſuch attempt to be made by any other.” It muſt be owned, that I, 


Francis acted with great honour in this point; and, notwithſtanding the war he 
had afterwards with Henry, ſtuck religiouſly to his engagement. 


. 


Francis was the moſt uſeful ally that the king of England could have, whilſt DS 
he was on ill terms with the emperor : but there happened ſoon two events, which Peach of 


opened a way for reſtoring a good underſtanding between the two laſt of theſe princes. q 


The firſt was the death of the late queen Catherine; aunt to Charles V, who was therine, 


obliged in honour to reſent her treatment: the other was the fall of queen Anne, 
whoſe marriage this prince could never be brought to approve. Catherine was 
extremely devout, and is celebrated for many good qualities, but ſeems to have been 
defetive in ſuch as were agreeable; being grave, ſevere, ſtiff, and peeviſh, the ef- 
fects of a Spaniſh education, or the pride of her conſtitution, Her obſtinacy in re- 
taining the title of queen after the divorce, contrary to Henry's repeated orders, had 
incenſed him to ſuch a degree, that it was the chief motive for his declaring the 
princeſs Mary illegitimate: Catherine laid this much to heart, but would not alter 
her conduct. Before her deceaſe, ſhe recommended her daughter to the king's af- 
fections: and dying, on Fanuary 8, at Kimbolton in the county of Huntingdon, 
was buried in the church of Peterborough- Abbey, Queen Anne (who was about a 
this time delivered of a dead child) is ſaid to have expreſſed more joy at Catherine's 1 
death, than was conſiſtent with the rules of decency; little thinking how ſoon ſhe 
was to follow her rival. She wanted none of the agreeable qualities, and had man 
of the valuable kind: ſhe was a great encourager of learned men; and her charity 
was ſo extraordinary, that in the nine months, immediately before her death, ſhe 
had expended 14,000 . either in relieving the neceſſities of the poor, or in em- 
ploying workmen. | Lively, pleaſant, and gay in converſation, ſhe was apt to indulge 
her humour: and, having been bred in the freedoms of the court of France, was 
not ſo attentive; as ſhe ought to have been, in obſerving the ſtrict rules of the cere- 
monial, adopted in that of England, for ſupporting the royal dignity, and either took 
or permitted liberties, which gave offence to an impetuous huſband, who had pride 
enough to. make him the moſt jealous of mortals, and the moſt furious in his jea- 
louſy. The Auſtrian party about court, all that miſliked the divorce from Catherine, 
and all that oppoſed the reformation, which ſhe was ſuppoſed to favour, were her 
bitter enemies: and, taking notice of every little indiſcretion of hers, improved it to 
raiſe in the king ſuſpicions of her virtue. Nothing however of theſe appeared, till 
May 1, when the king went away on a ſudden from a tilting match held at Green- 
wich, in which her brother George, viſcount Rochfort, was the chief challenger, 
and Henry Norreys Eſquire,” grome of the ſtole, principal defendant, Theſe two, 
with Sir Francis Weſton and M. Brereton, both gentlemen, and Mar} Smeton, grome 
of the privy chamber, were ſent to the Tower the next morning: and the queen 
herſelf, coming in her barge to town about five in the afternoon, was arreſted b 
ſome lords, and carried to the ſame place of impriſonment: ſhe deſired firſt to ſee 
the king, but this was beyond their commiſſion. | 7 

WHEN ſhe entered the Tower, ſhe is ſaid to have fallen on her knees, and be- 
ſought Gop lo to bleſs her, as ſhe was not guilty of that, whereof ſhe was accuſed. 
An hearſay ſtory of a dead perſon, the lady Wingfield, is ſaid to have been the firſt 
foundation of the charge againſt her: and Smeton was worked u 
of life, to confeſs he. had thrice carnal knowledge of her; but, tearing he could not 
ſtand it out, if confronted with her, | 


| no uſe was made of his evidence at her trial; 
and he was convicted and hanged, to procure ſome credit to the defamation. .The 
reſt were tried at eſtminſter-Hall: and, being condemned, Weſton and Brereton, 


Lord Hei bert. Burnet, i. 19 1. 
Vo 1. III. | | — 


pon, by a promiſe 


at 
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HexRyY at their execution, aſſerted their own and the queen's innocence, Not reys had been 
OF much in the king's favour ; and was offered his life, if he would confeſs his guilt, 
A. D. 128 and accuſe the queen: but he generouſly rejected the propoſal, ſaying, 4 that in his 

« conſcience he thought her innocent of the things laid to her charge; and whether 

&« ſhe was or not, he could not accuſe her of any thing, and would die a thouſand 

« deaths, rather than accuſe an innocent perſon,” The lord Rechfort's wife, Fane 

(a peeviſh woman, infamous in her own character and conduct, jealous of her 

huſband, from whom ſhe had been ſeparated four years) was generally ſuppoſed to 

be the perſon, whoſe ſuggeſtions nad contributed moſt to the king's ſuſpicions. 

The onely thing, that appeared againſt this nobleman, was his laying his hand on 

the queen's bed, whilſt he whiſpered to, her one day; an action done before com. 

pany, yet, being thought too great a familiarity for a brother to uſe, and a diſparage- 
ment to the king's honour and dignity, contrary to the act of 26 Hen. 8. c. 13, he 
was condemned and beheaded. It is a circumſtance, which affords a reaſonable 
- preſumption of Anne Boleyn's innocence, that the was tried upon this ſtatute, and 
not upon that of 2 5 Edu. III, making it treaſon to corrupt the king's conſort, The 
charge againſt her was, © that ſhe had procured her brother and the other four to 
lye with her, which they had done often, and this was to the ſlander of the iſſue 

« begotten between the king and her:“ but, as there was no proof of the fact, ſhe 

could not be convicted upon the laſt named ſtatute, whereas every little liberty or in- 

diſcretion might be ſtrained to infer a /anger or reflection on the king, and his iſſue. 

She was tried, on May 15, in the Tower, before the duke of Norfolk, high ſteward, 

the duke of Suffolk, the marqueſs of Exeter, nine earls, and fifteen other peers, be- 

ing the jury, and was condemned, though the magiſtrates of Landon, and ſeveral 
others, who were there, faid, “they ſaw no evidence againſt her; only it appeared, 

« they were reſolved to get rid of her. The king, not fatisfied with this act oß 

ſeverity, would needs be divorced from her: and archbiſhop Cranmer, going to the 

Tower two days after, and receiving her confeſſion of a precontract or promiſe of 

marriage, before that ſhe had made with Henry, pronounced thereupon, according 

to the rules of the canon law, the fentence of divorce, It was probably a tender- 
neſs for her daughter, and a fear of inciting the king's anger againſt the princeſs 

Elizabeth, that engaged her to make this confeſſion (for the earl of Northumberland 

profeſſed in the ſolemneſt manner, that none had paſſed between them) and (as ſhe 

had ſaid enough at her trial“) to abſtain from faying any thing that might of- 
fend him, in her ſpeech, upon the ſcaffold, on May 19; when ſhe was beheaded with 

a ſword, by an executioner brought from Calais, on the green within the Tower, 

and died with a wonderful calmneſs and intrepidity. The next day ſhewed an- 

other reaſon for her proſecution ; the king being fo much in love with a young 
beauty, one of her maids of honour, that he. could not bear deferring any longer his 
marriage with Jane, daughter of Sir Jom Seymour. 
The emperor CHARLES V, upon his aunt's death, propoſed to renew his ancient amity with 
_— — England *, upon condition, that the king would be reconciled to the pope (for which 
= he offered his mediation) and that he would aid him as well againſt the Turk, as 
. the king of France, who threatened Milan. Henry, expecting to be courted for 
an alliance, rather than to be preſcribed conditions, gave theſe propoſals a cool re- 
ception: and, alledging, that * the firſt breach of their amity proceeded from the 
«© emperor, inſiſted, that he ſhould acknowledge this fact, and then he was ready to 
te renew it ſimply and abſolutely. For, as to the conditions, he could revoke no- 
ce thing that he had done againſt the pope, whoſe overtures, for a reconciliation, he 
c had lately rejected: and though, when a general peace ſhould be ſettled between 

1 Materen. Hiſt. des Pays bas, lib. i. f. 20. Lord Herbert, | Burnet, ili. in Coll. No $0. Du 
Bellay, lib. v. | 7% | 
e | * Chriſtian 


rs ri/tian Princes, he was ready to act as became one, RY : Een VIII. 
ö wats eee till their amity had been reſtored z and, then being an impartial 1 
10 Fiend to both, he wonld endeavour, either to keep peace between them, or aid 4: O. 15% 
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« the injured party,” The emperor was at this time in the height of his power, 
and intent on conqueſts in more than one part of the Continent; having lately re- 
ceived a million of money from Peru, and keeping on foot an army more numer- 
ous, and compoſed; of more experienced troops, than any in Europe. Proud of 
theſe advantages, he would not condeſcend to a renewal of amity, without the con- 
ditions he had demanded: and Henry, laying aſide all thoughts of that kind, em- 
ployed his care in regulating the affairs of his own realms, and providing againſt an 
invaſion, a | | 


Tux parliament, in its laſt ſeſſion, which began on February 43 concurred rea- Parliamentary 
dily with him in all his meaſures, There were in Wales, and the borders of Eng-? Wes in 


land adjoining to that principality, 141 manors of a large extent, poſſeſſed by the | 
lords marchers, who, enjoying all regal rights upon their lands, adminiſtered juſtice 
within their ſeveral diſtricts, without the intervention of the king's judges, Hence 


_ aroſe an infinite number of different cuſtoms; continual diſſenſions, impunity of. 


malefactors, and a multitude of other evils; to prevent which, an act was made, 
to throw all theſe independent manors into the counties, where they were ſituated, 
and to ſubject them to the uſual and uniform methads'of juſtice obſerved in thoſe 
counties, according to the courſe of the laws of England. The like miſchiefs, in 
ſome degree, being found in ſeveral counties palatine and honours within England, 
where the lords exerciſed a power of pardoning all crimes, and of appointing juſtices 
of peace, oyer and goal delivery, another act? paſſed, for aboliſhing theſe incon- 
venient privileges, and for reſtoring to the crown thoſe ancient franchiſes and juriſ- 
ditions, which had been impolitickly ſeparated from it by the weakneſs or bounty 
of the king's predecefiors, Henry, had been diſappointed, a few years before, in an 
attempt for preventing the alienation af lands by wills and feofments, made uſe of 
to defraud him and other lords of ſuch parts of their revenue, as aroſe from wards, 
marriages, berioti, reliefs, primier ſeifins, and aids in certain cafes: but he now ob- 
tained an acts to prevent theſe frauds; which was done by adjudging the poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands to be in him who had the uſes. thereof, and by providing, that no 
land ſhould paſs by bargain and ſala, unleſs by. writings indented, ſealed, and en- 


= rolled. Some others were made +, to excuſe the payment of tenths for the year 


when firſt fruits were paid; 5$0:limit ſanctuaries, and oblige all, that took refuge 
there, to wear badges, that they might be known, to carry no weapons with them, 
when they went abroad, and 5 to puniſh beggars and vagrants: but the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all was that 7 for erecting the court of augmentations, inſtituted for the 
management of the new revenue, naw veſted in the crown by the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes. ä dy Hüle nk 0 403 ee e ne ee eee 
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Mox As TERIEs, at their firſt inſtitution, were found very ſerviceable for preſery: Diſſolution of 
ing monuments of learning, for, promoting knowledge, for ioſtructing : young no- wonafteries. 


blemen in the {ciences, and for the education of, perſons deſigned for holy orders, 
and the miniſtry of the goſpel: but their uſe in theſe reſpects had ceaſed in à great 
meaſure, upon the founding of the univerſities : They: were generally very well en- 
dowed: but the Monks, not fatisfied with their own revenues, and impatient of be- 
ing controuled or viſited by their proper ordinary, [procured from the pope ex- 
emptions from the juriſdiction of their dioceſan biſhops, and appropriations'of _ 
parochial churches to their monaſteries, aſſigning only a ſmall ſtipend for ſerving 

the cure, to the great ohſtruction of ecclebaſtjcal diſcipline ;. the evil con ſequences 


i Stat. 27 H. VIII. c. 26. bid. e. 4. 1 B K. 10, 
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Hun v whereof laſt to this day, and to the ſhameful impoveriſhment and depreſſion of the 
Ei parochial clergy ; three fifths of the livings in the kingdom being thus appropriated. 
4. D. 1536. Hence aroſe an animoſity between the ſecular and the regular clergy ; the former 

being in all diſputes generally diſpoſed to adhere to the crown; whilſt the latter 


were ſure to fide with the pope, in virtue of whoſe power their irregular exemption, 


and gainful appropriations had been originally created, and by whoſe protection 
they conceived them till to ſubſiſt. The mendicant orders, inſtituted after ward 
rivalling the Monks in the pope's favour, encroached upon them in their turn: MI 
got moſt of the gains ariſing from the doctrine of purgatory, the redeeming of 
ſouls by maſſes, the worſhip of ſaints and images, the ſuppoſed virtue of relicks, pil. 
grimages, indulgences, and the ſale of hallowed baubles. Both theſe religious were 
grown, corrupt ; dealt in pretended miracles and viſions, to impoſe on the people: 
and made uſe of all their credit to prejudice them againſt the king's meaſures, and 
the acts of parliament for aboliſhing the papal ſupremacy. The mendicanrs had 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſupporting the impoſture of Elizabeth 
Barton: and, travelling about the country, had greater opportunities of debauchin 
people from their allegiance. It was judged impracticable to reform either, or to 
draw them off from their attachment to the papacy: and, as they were the likelieſt 
inſtruments to raiſe inſurrections, there appeared no way of preventing theſe, but 
by ſuppreſſing what could not be amended; and it was reſolved to begin with the 
mendicants. . | 13,02 eee £92099 
To prepare the way for this ſtep, which the courtiers had ſet their hearts on 
ſome years before, when the divorce was firſt thought on, the king had been em- 
powered, by a late act', to viſit all monaſteries: and Thomas Cromwell, then ſecretary 
of ſtate, and maſter of the rolls, was made his vicar general for that purpoſe. The 
under agents employed in executing the commiſſion, were Leighton, Leigh, and 
Petre, doctors of laws, and Dr. London dean of Wallingford; who, in a general 
viſitation, begun in the laſt October, after a ſtrict enquiry into the conduct of the re 
ligious, the obſervance of their rules, and local ſtatutes, the ſtate, management, and 
employment of their revenues, found ſufficient. matter of complaint. The priors 
and religious of ſeveral convents, the moſt remarkable for their diſſoluteneſs, choſe 
to reſign their houſes, rather than ſtand an enquiry : and, in molt of the W N 0 
viſitors found, either great irregularities and diſorders, or ſuch violent factions and 
animoſities, as were carried to the ſtrangeſt exceſſes, and even to inhumane cruel- 
ties. It was from hence eaſily concluded, that the revenues of theſe convents 


might be applied to better uſes: and the king had, for ſome years paſt, formed a 


deſign of erecting more biſhopricks, forming new chapters, and founding other col- 


legiate bodies for the encouragement of learning. He wanted money likewiſe for 
putting the navy in a better condition, for making convenient harbours, and for 
erecting forts on the ſea coaſt, to guard againſt the attempts of an invader: and 
* > - the people might be ſaved from a tax, if the goods of diſſolved monaſteries were 
employed for thoſe purpoſes. The parliament, wrought upon by theſe conſidera- 
tions, paſſed an act for confirming all the reſignations already made, and for dif- 
ſolving all monaſteries, not filled with more than twelve religious, nor endowed 
with a revenue above 200 l. a year: and veſted all their goods in the crown. Thus 
were 376 convents diſſolved: Henry acquiring thereby a yearly income of 32, oo0l. 
in lands, beſides 100, ooo J. to which their treaſure and goods, at a low valuation, 
a mounted. | lng $14 io n . 3 ! 20297) Np oa 
Anewatof 'Th1s parliament, after being continued for more than five years, was diſſolved 
fucceion. on April 143 the king little thinking at that time, he ſhould fo ſoon have occaſion 
for calling another : but the ſettling of. the ſucceſſion was a point, which did not 
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admit delay. This was done in the new parliament, which met on June 8, by an Herne 


act, which, excluding the iſſue of his two firſt wives, and © incapacitating the 


« princeſſes Mary and Elixabeth to claim the inheritance of the crown, as the 4. D. 1536. 


« king's lawful heirs by lineal deſcent, ſettled the crown on his iſſue male by queen 


* ane, or any future wife, and the heirs of their bodies, and, in default thereof, 


« upon the female iſſue of the ſame, or any future queen, and their heirs in like 
« manner, in their reſpective orders, according to the due courſe of inheritance, 
« But as it was uncertain whether the king might have Hae, and it was not fit to 


i declare, to whom the ſucceſſion of the crown ſhould defcend after the king's 


« death, leſt the perſon, fo defigned, ſhould be enabled to raiſe commotions, Henry 
« was empowered to name, by letters patent under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will, 
« ſigned by his hand, the perſon, to whom the crown ſhould come after his de- 
re ceaſe for lack of lawful heirs of his body to be begotten. If any perſons, ſo de- 
Ty ſigned to ſucceed in default of others, ſhould endeavour to exclude or uſurp upon 


« thoſe who had a prior right, they were declared traytors, and forfeited all the 


« right they might hereafter claim to the crown: and, if any ſhould maintain the 
« lawfulneſs of the former marriages, or the legitimacy of their iſſue, or by word, 
« writing, or exterior act, do any thing againſt this ſettlement, or ſhould refuſe to 
« anſwer, upon oath, to ſuch interrogatories as ſhould be put to them relating to 
« any clauſe of this act, they were alſo ſubjected to the penalties of high treaſon.” 
This was the chief bufineſs of the parliament, though ſeveral other acts paſſed in 
it; particularly * for extinguiſhing the papal authority, by denouncing the penalties 
of a premunire upon all that ſhould, by writing, printing, or words, affert the biſhop 
of Rome's authority and juriſdiction in this kingdom, for 3 annvllipg all bulles of 


immunities granted by popes to eccleſiaſtical bodies in England, and for + attainting 


the lord Thomas Howard (half brother to the duke of Norfolk) of high treaſon, on 
account of a contract he had made with lady Margaret Douglas, niece to the king, 
without his conſent, No prince could be mote' jealous than Henry was of every 
body, that was near, in degree, to the crown; + deſign of aſpiring to it was in- 
ferred from this contract; and both parties were committed to the Tower: but no 
other puniſhment was inflicted on them; and, Thomas dying there, at the latter end 
of the year, Margaret was ſet at liberty. J. gag D909 4: wy 


A coxvoc rio of both provinces, aſſembled at the ſame time with this parlia- Proceedings 
ment (which was diſſolved on July 18) confirmed the ſentence of divorce between of the convo- 


cation, 


Henry and the late queen, pronounced by Cranmer. Cromwell ſate in it as the 
king's vicar general for the exerciſe of his ſupremacy: and, whilft the lower houſe 
were employing themſelves in drawing up a repreſentation. of ſixty fevers etroneous 
opinions, which had either been held by the Lollards formerly, or ſtarted now by 
the Anabaptiſis, and others, he brought to the upper houſe his majeſty's orders, 5 for 


0 2 « their reforming the rites and ceremonies of the church by the Scriptures, and that 


„ (laying aſide the decrees of popes, and the gloſſes of ſchoolmen) they ſhould 
* maintain nothing, but what was founded on that divine authority,” This gave 
occaſion to ſeveral debates, in which the biſhops were near equally divided; fome 
fiding with Cranmer and Fox, ſtrenuous advocates for a reformation, and others with 
Leigh, Gardiner, and Stokefley, who oppoſed it by authorities drawn from the canon 
law and the ſchoolmen. At laſt ſome articles wete agreed on, relating to the ſacra- 
ments, and ceremonies of the church; which, having been examined by the king 
himſelf, were afterwards publiſhed by his authority. It is obfervable in theſe ar- 
ticles, © that the Scriptures, with the Apoſtles, the Nicene, and the Athanafian, creeds, 
% were made the ſtandard of faith; the people were to be inſtructed to believe 
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« herefies to the contrary rejected, particularly thoſe condemned by the firſt four 


Yak « general councils ;' that only three ſacraments, viz. baptiſm, the euchariſt, and 
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« faith in his kingdom.” 
| council s being held at Mantua, or any where ele, by the biſhop of Rome's au- 
. thority, 


« penance, were admitted as of Chriſt's inſtitution ; that the immediate and dire& 


« worſhip of ſaints and images were removed, though the brit were to be ho- 


ee noured, and might pray for us, yet things were not to be expected from them, 
« which could be obtained only of Gop, and, though the latter might be kept in 
te churches, as repreſenters of virtue, yet people were to be diſſuaded from the 
te ſuperſtitions formerly praiſed ; and that purgatory was declared uncertain, by 
« Scripture, but the abuſes thereof being put away, it was allowed to pray for ſouls 
« departed.” Theſe ſteps towards a reformation were very agreeable to ſuch as 
wiſhed for a thorough one; though the corporal preſence in the ſacrament, the ne- 
ceſſity of auricular Sen the applying to ſaints as interceſſors, and the keep- 
ing up of images, gave them a diſtaſte; the occaſion whereof, they hoped, might 
in time be removed. It was at this time, that the exceſſive number of holidays 


was reduced; the feaſts of the patrons of churches laid aſide, and thoſe of theit 


dedication (commonly called Wales) ordered to be obſerved over all the kingdom, 
only on the firſt Sunday in October. The biſhops alſo, in their injunctions, now re- 
quired the epiſtle and goſpel to be read in Engliſtꝭ; ordered an Enxgliſb Bible to be 
provided in all pariſhes (with /e inſtitutian of a Chriſtian man) to be explained to 
the people; who were inſtructed, that they could be ſaved only by the mercy of 
Gop, and the merits of Chriſt, and were not to worſhip, kneel, offer lights or gifts, 
to, any image; all, to which there was any reſort, on account of ſome RO ex- 


cellency, were taken away. 


As the pope had called a general council at Mantua, where he expected to be 
maſter of all debates, the convocation, on July 20, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 


declared their opinion, „ that, though nothing was better inſtituted by the ancient 
« fathers, for the eſtabliſhment of the faith, the extirpation of hereſies, the healing 


« of ſchiſms, and the unity of the Chriſtian church, than general councils, gathered 


,in the Holy Ghoſt, duely called to an indifferent place, with other neceſſary re- 
* quilites, ſo, on the other hand, nothing would produce more baleful effects, * dog 
« general council called upon private malice, ambition, or other carnal motives, 


« and Chri/tian princes (by whoſe general conſent it was to be called) ought to uſe 
ee their endeavours to prevent ſo great a miſchief.” The king too publiſhed a pro- 
teſt againſt that ſummoned at Mantua; ſhewing, ce that the pope had no power to 
« call one, it belonging now to Chr:/tian princes, as it formerly did to the emperors; 


« that the pope had no juriſdiction in England, and could ſummon none from 


« thence ; that the place was neither ſafe nor proper, and nothing could be done to 
« any purpoſe, if the pope preſided in it, ſince one of the chief reaſons, for defiring 


« a council, was, the reducing his power within its old limit; that he much defired 


« a free general council, but he was ſure this could not be ſo, the. pope having 
t called it at a time, when the emperor and the king of France were at war, know- 
et ing, that few would come to it, and he might carry things as he pleaſed; that 
te it was unſafe for any Engliſhman to go to Mantua, and popes had ſo often broke 
ce their oaths and promiſes, that there was no relying on their ſafe conducts; that 
« himſelf had no reaſon to truſt the pope, who had, for three years paſt, been ſtic- 


ring up all Chriſtendom againſt him, and tried all ways poſſible to create him 


« trouble; that he would not go to any council called by a biſhop of Rome, but, 
« in caſe of a general peace between Chriſtian princes, would gladly hearken to a 
te true general council, and; in the mean time, would. preſerve all the articles of 
It was on theſe accounts, that he proteſted againſt any 
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thority, and declared, he would neither acknowledge it, nor receide any of 
5 1 of England, who had long groaned | under the burthen of papal ex- 4 
actions, were generally pleaſed with the aboliſhing the pope's ſupremacy: but were 
not ſo well ſatisfied with the late ſuppreſſion of religious houſes; thinking it, as well 


unjuſt, that they ſhould be deſtroyed for the delinquency of a few particulars, as ſa- 


| crilegious; that what the piety of their anceſtors had dedicated to Gop, ſhould be 


converted to profane uſes. The gentry uſed to provide for their younger children, 


the king reſtored fifteen convents of men, and ſixteen nunneries, of the leaſt ex- 


3 | ceptionable in their conduct, which ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution of abbeys: 
5 2 but this did not hinder inſurrections being made in ſeveral counties 
Tus firſt, that broke out, was in Lincolnſhire; where one Dr. Mackrel, prior of inſurrections 
aA Barlings in that county, calling himſelf captain Cyber, got 20,000 men togother : in F 
and, ſwearing them to be true to Gop, the king, and the commonwealth, drew up 
"T0 their grievances in a few articles, which they ſent to the king, whoſe ſupremacy they 
acknowledged; deſiring he would redreſs them by the advice of his nobility. The 


ſuppreſſion of ſo many religious houſes; the act of uſes for preventing frauds in the 
or | revenue, which reſtrained the people's liberty in the declaration of their wills; ſome 
evil counſellors of mean birth about the court, and the apprehenſions of the plate 
and treaſure of their churches being taken, were the ſubjects of their complaint, 
_ Chr: Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was ſent againſt them, on October 7, with a com- 
miſſion to raiſe forces, and an anſwer to their petition, wrote in a high ſtrain, grant- 


| ing none of their requeſts, and requiring them to ſubmit to his mercy, and deliver 
| up their leaders. This anſwer enraging them, they appeared eager for a march to 


London: but ſome gentlemen of the country, whom they had forced to join them, 
_ -odcratcd their reſentments, and ſent the duke word, that nothing would contribute 


vice of a much greater body of rebels being got together, to the numbe 


bliſhed, requiring them to return home, if they expected mercy ; for; whilſt they 


continued in armes, no pardon would be granted. This, with the duke of Suffolk's 
advance, and the king's preparing to march againſt them, cauſed them to diſperſe } 


the moſt ſtubborn flying northwards, and captain Cobler, with other of their leaders, 


| being apprehended and executed. 


Wu Ar diſpoſed the king to give theſe inſurgents hopes of mercy was, the ad- 
r of 40, ooo 

Lord Herbert, Burnet, i. 227, — 
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and decayed friends, in thoſe houſes, and to be entertained themſelves at the Abbots 
tables: travellers were lodged there, and the poor relieved. The act of parliament 
that ſuppreſſed them, obliged the farmers, to whom the ſcites of convents were 
| leaſed by the crown, to keep up the uſual hoſpitality; and the king ſold the houſes 
and lands to gentlemen at the eaſier rates for that purpoſe ; and to make it their in- 
| tereſt to ſupport what had been done: but this hoſpitality was probably not exer- 
| ciſed, even at firſt, with the ſame freedom and plenty, as it had been by the Monks, 
and was, in a little time, dropped entirely. Books had been written to expoſe the 
vices, crimes, and impoſtures of the religious: but this did not hinder their being 
| pitied, when ſhoals of them, wandering from place to place, in a diſtreſſed and 

| begging condition, told their own tale, and complained of the cruelty or impiety of 
W their treatment. To prevent their being reſtored, the new proprietors thought it 
7 proper to deſtroy their neſts; churches and cloiſters were pulled down, the bells, 
lead, and other materials, fold: and this havock, being viſible in all parts of the 
"a | country, ſhocked abundance of perſons; beſides the {ſimple and devout, who lamented 
WE their relations being likely to continue longer in purgatory, through the want of 
| maſſes being ſaid for their deliverance, To abate ſomething of the general clamour, 


| ſo effectually to diſperſe them, as a general pardon. A new proclamation was pub- 
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Hu ar « what is contained therein; all things to be expounded agreeable thereto; and all 
VII «„ hereſies to the contrary rejected, particularly thoſe condemned by the firſt four 
A. D. 1536. “general councils ;' that only three ſacraments, vis. baptiſm, the euchariſt, and 
e penance, were admitted as of Chri/?'s inſtitution; that the immediate and direct 
« worſhip of ſaints and images were removed, though the firſt were to be ho- 
« noured, and might pray for us, yet things were not to be expected from them, 
« which could be obtained only of Gop, and, though the latter might be kept in 
ee churches, as repreſenters of virtue, yet people were to be diſſuaded from the 
te ſuperſtitions formerly practiſed; and that, purgatory was declared uncertain, by 
« Scripture, but the abuſes thereof being put away, it was allowed to pray for ſouls 
te departed,” Theſe ſteps towards a reformation were very agreeable to ſuch as 
wiſhed for a thorough one; though the corporal preſence in the ſacrament, the ne- 
ceſſity of auricular confeſſion, the applying to ſaints as interceſſors, and the keep- 
ing up of images, gave them a diſtaſte; the occaſion whereof, they hoped, might 
in time be removed. It was at this time, that the exceſſive number of holidays 
was reduced; the feaſts of the patrons of churches laid aſide, and thoſe of their 
dedication (commonly called Wales) ordered to be obſerved over all the kingdom, 
only on the firſt Sunday in October. The biſhops alſo, in their injunctions, now re- 
quired the epiſtle and goſpel to be read in Engliſt; ordered an Engliſh Bible to be 
provided in all pariſhes (with the inſtitutian of à Chriſtian man) to be explained to 
the people; who were inſtructed, that they could be ſaved only by the mercy of 
Gop, and the merits of Chriſt, and were not to worſhip, kneel, offer lights or gifts, 
to, any image; all, to which there was any reſort, on account of ſome peculiar ex- 
cellency, were taken away. Helr- 4 In | ad; * 
As the pope had called a general council at Mantua, where he expected to be 
maſter of all debates, the convocation, on July 20, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
declared their opinion, „that, though nothing was better inſtituted by the ancient 
« fathers, for the eſtabliſhment of the faith, the extirpation of hereſies, the healing 
« of ſchiſms, and the unity of the Chriſtian church, than general councils, gathered 
« in the Holy Ghoſt, duely called to an indifferent place, with other neceſſary re- 

* quilites, ſo, on the other hand, nothing would produce more baleful effects, than a 

« general council called upon private malice, ambition, or other carnal motives ; 
* and Chriſtian princes (by whoſe general conſent it was to be called) ought to uſe 
< their endeavours to prevent ſo great a miſchief,” The king too publiſhed a pro- 
teſt againſt that ſummoned at Mantua; ſhewing,, © that the pope had no power to 
« call one, it belonging now to Chriſtian princes, as it formerly did to the emperors ; 
« that the pope had no juriſdiction in England, and could ſummon none from 
« thence; that the place was neither ſafe nor proper, and nothing could be done to 
te any purpoſe, if the pope preſided in it, ſince one of the chief reaſons, for defiring 
& A council, was, the reducing his power within its old limit; that he much defired - 
« a free general council, but he was ſure this could not be ſo, the. pope having 
t called it at a time, when the emperor and the king of France were at war, know- 

« ing, that few would come to it, and he might carry things as he pleaſed; that 
« it was unſafe for any Engliſbman to go to Mantua, and popes had ſo often broke 
their oaths and promiſes, that there was no relying on their ſafe conducts ; that 
* himſelf had no reaſon to truſt the pope, who had, for three years paſt, been ſtir- 
ting up all Chriſtendom againſt him, and tried all ways poſſible to create him 
te trouble; that he would not go to any council called by a biſhop of Rome, but, 
« in caſe of a general peace between Chriſtian princes, would gladly hearken to a 
« true general council, and, in the mean time, would preſerve all the articles of 
„faith in his kingdom,” It was on theſe accounts, that he proteſted againſt any 

| council's being held at Mantua, or any where elle, by the biſhop of Rome's au- 
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thority, and declared, he would en acknowledge 11 nor receive 24 of H . ” . * 


its decrees. 


15 Fa ies 
Tux people of England, who bad hog groaned 3 the burthen of papal ex- J. D.1536: 


actions, were generally pleaſed with the aboliſhing the pope 5s ſupremacy: but were 
not ſo well ſatisfied with the late ſuppreſſion of religious houſes; thinking i it, as well 
unjuſt, that they ſhould be deſtroyed for the delinquency of a few particulars, as ſac 
crilegious, that what the piety of their anceſtors had dedicated to Gop, ſhould be 
converted to profane uſes. The gentry uſed to provide for their younger children, 

and decayed friends, in thoſe houſes, and to be entertained themſelves at the Abbots 
tables: travellers were lodged there, and the poor relieved. The act of parliament 
that ſuppreſſed them, obliged the farmers, to whom the ſcites of convents were 
| leaſed by the crown, to keep up the uſual hoſpitality; and the king ſold the houſes 


and lands to gentlemen at the eaſier rates for that purpoſe ;- and to make it their in- 


tereſt to:ſupport what had been done: but this hoſpitality was probably not exer- 


ciſed, even at firſt, with the ſame freedom and plenty, as it had been by the Monks, 
and was, in a little time, dropped entirely. Books had been written to expoſe the 
vices, : crimes, and impoſtures of the religious: but this did not hinder their being 


pitied, when ſhoals of them, wandering from place to place, in a diſtreſſed and 


begging condition, told their own tale, and complained of the cruelty or impiety of 
their treatment. To prevent their being reſtored, the new proprietors thought it 
proper to deſtroy their neſts; churches and cloiſters were pulled down, the bells, 
lead, and other materials, fold: and this havock, being viſible in all parts of the 
country, ſhocked abundance of perſons; beſides the ſimple and devout, who lamented 
their relations being likely to continue longer in purgatory, through the want of 
maſſes being ſaid for their deliverance, To abate ſomething of the general clamour, 
the king reſtored fifteen convents of men, and ſixteen nunneries, of the leaſt ex- 


ceptionable in their conduct, which ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution of 7 80 * 


but this did not hinder inſurrections being made in ſeveral counties. 


Tux firſt, that broke out, was in Lancolnſhire; where one Dr. Mackrel, prior of! Inſurrections 


Barlings i in that county, calling himſelf captain Co#ler, got 20,000 men togother *: in Lincoln- 


and, ſwearing them to be true to Gov, the king, and the commonwealth, drew up 
their grievances in a few articles, which they ſent to the king, whoſe ſupremacy they 
acknowledged ; deſiring he would redreſs them by the advice of his nobility. The 


revenue, which reſtrained the people's liberty in the declaration of their wills; ſome 
evil counſellors of mean birth about the court, and the apprehenſions of the plate 
and treaſure of their churches being taken, were the ſubjects of their complaint. 

_ Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was ſent againſt them, on October 7, with a com- 
miſſion to raiſe forces, and an anſwer to their petition, wrote in a high ſtrain, grant- 
ing none of their requeſts, and requiring them to ſubmit to his mercy, and delivet 
up their leaders. This anſwer enraging them, they appeared eager for a march to 
London + but ſome gentlemen of the country, whom they had forced, to join them, 
moderated their reſentments, and ſent the duke word, that nothing would contribute 
ſo effectually to diſperſe them, as a general pardon. A new proclamation was pub- 
bliſhed, requiring them to return home, if they expected mercy; for, whilſt they 
continued in armes, no pardon would be granted. This, with the duke of Suffol#'s 


the moſt ſtubborn flying northwards, and captain LIN) with other of = leaders, 
being apprehended and executed. 


Wu Ar diſpoſed the king to give theſe inſurgents hopes of mercy was, the ad- 
vice of a much of ge body of rebels being got together, to the number of 40,000 


| Lord Herbert. Burnet. i. 227. 


ſuppreſſion of ſo many religious houſes; the act of uſes for preventing frauds in the 


men, 


" ſhire, 


advance, and the king's preparing to march againſt them, cauſed them to diſperſe ; 
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Haun men, in Yorb/bire. This rifing was the more formidable, becauſe of its neigh- 
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a paſſage: but, heavy rains 1s falling on the two days he had appointed for that pur- 
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bourhood to Scotland; and James V's being the preſumptive heir of the crown, 


Talg by Henry's two daughters being declared illegitimate. But it happened lackily, 


that this prince was now abſent from his kingdom, having gone, in July, to 
France, in order to marry a daughter of the duke of Vendeſme; though, either 
not liking the young lady, or taking a greater fancy to Madelaine, daughter of the 


king of France, he married this laſt on the New-year's-day following; the young 


queen being then in a viſible decay, and dying not long after of a conſumption, 


Oe Robert Afee, an ordinary gentleman, but well enough qualified to raiſe and 


govern a mob, put himſclf at the head of the rebels, whoſe march was called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Some prieſts marched before them with croſſes in their 
bands; and in their banners they bad a crucifix, with the five wounds, and a cha- 
lice: and every one wore on his fleeve, as the badge of the party, an emblem of the 


five wounds of Chrift, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the middle. They all 


proteſted upon oath, that ** they engaged in this undertaking, for the love of Gon, 
« the preſervation of the king's perſon and iſſue, the purifying of the nobility, the 
« outing of all low born and evil counſellors, and not for their private advantage, | 


or with any malicious intent, having only in their view the croſs and faith of 


& Cbrifl, the reſtitution of the church, and the ſuppreſſion of hereticks and their 
« doctrines. To countenance theſe pretences, which gained them many parti ſans, 
they reſtored the religious to ſeveral diſſolved monaſteries: and, to draw in the com- 
mon people, gave out, that the king deſigned to get all the gold of England into 
<« his hands, under colour of recoining it; that he would ſeize all unmarked cattle, 


and all the ornaments: of pariſh churches; and they ſhould be forced to pay 


« for chriſtenings, marriages, and burials (orders having been given for keeping re- 
« giſters thereof) and for licences to cat white bread;” thus increaſing their num - 
bers, they became maſters, in a manner, of the whole country. The atchbiſbop 
of York, and the lord Darcy, both ſuſpected of promoting the inſurrection, were in 
Pontęfracl. caſlle: and, ſurrendering it to them, took their oath of edogagement. 
They reduced 1or4 and Hull: but the caſtles of Stipton and Scarborough, defended, 
the firſt by the earl of Gunierlane, the lag by Sir Raiph Evers, held out nk 
all theic efforts, | 

THE1R example tempting the commons of Richmondſbire, Durham, Wl mor- 
land, and Lancaſhire, to rite, George Talbot, earl of Shrewſoury, marched againſt 
them with ſo. much zeal and diligevce, that he did not waite the king' s {ending him 
a commiſſion; not doubting, but his ſervices. would merit a pardon for this pre- 
ſumption. The king made him commander in chief of all his forces in the North: 


and, ordering the duke of Suffo/k ©o ſtay i in Lincolnſhire, to keep that county quiet, 


ſent, on October 20, the duke of Norfolk, with ſome forces, to his aſſiſtance. 
Henry propoſed to follow in perſon, with a greater body; and had iſſued a general 
ſummons far all his nobility to meet him, on November 7, at Nortbampten: but 
Was diverted from it by Norfolk and Shrewſbury ; ; who thought the. beſt way of re- 
ducing the rebels, was to gain them by amuſing them with treaties; their numbers 


being fo very great, that they could not keep long together for want of proviſions, 


The earl {cnt an herald to them with a proclamation, requiring them to lay down. 
their armes, and ſubmit to the king's mercy: but Afte, who aſſumed all the Nate 
of a prince, rather than of a general, would not ſuffer it to be read, when he under- 
ſtood the contents. The king's forces did not exceed 5000 men, but were daily 
increaſing: and with theſe the two noblemen took poſt at Doncaſter, fortify ing the 
bridge; and lining the river with their men, to hinder the rebels marching ſouth- 
wards. Ake, with an army at leaſt fax times more numerous, had reſolved to farce 


poſe, 


1 


poſe; the fords became unpaſſable; and Norfolk made uſe of that diſappointment Hz nz v 
25 ae him in a treaty. This afforded an opportunity for ſome agents, he had Ain. 
employed among the rebels, to inſinuate, that their leaders were making terms for J. P. 1536. 


themſelves, and would leave the reſt to be hanged or ruined. The poorer fort, 
whom Aſte would not ſuffer to plunder the country for ſubſiſtence, were alteady re- 
duced to great neceſſities: and, hearkening the more readily to theſe ſuggeſtions, 
diſbanded apace: Norfoll, ſeeing the ſucceſs of his meaſures, propoſed their ſend- 
ing deputies to court with their demands; offering to go along them, and intercede 
in their behalf. This he knew would take up ſome time, | and moſt of them 
would diſperſe before his return. Sir Robert Ellerker and Robert Bowes, two gentle- 
men, that had been taken in Hull, and forced to go with them, were ſent to Wind- 
for; and the anſwer was. delayed,-till moſt of them had diſbanded: but the king, 
hearing that they had engaged to return upon notice, and reſented their not receiv- 
ing an anſwer, ſent the duke of Norfolk to them with a general pardon; fix only 
excepted by name, and four others not named The rebels rejected the propoſition, 
every one apprehending himſelf to be one of the tour, and ſeeing no ſufficient re- 
dreſs of their complaints ; though the king, to pacify them a little, had, by new in- 


% 


junctions, ordered all the uſual ceremonies of the church to be continued by the 
Ir was neceſſary to come to a new treaty with the rebels; and 3 oo of them had 
ſafe· conducts for coming, on December b, to Doncaſter, where it was to be ſettled 
with the king's commiſſioners. There were hopes, that, in ſo great a number, 
ſome might fall out with the reſt, and diſagree in what was to be aſked: but, as this 
had been adjuſted, in a meeting of the clergy that ſided with the rebels, at Ponte- 
fract, they all agreed in their demands, Theſe were, a general pardon ; a parlia- 
« ment to be held at Tr; courts of juſtice to be fixed there for deciding all law 
« ſuits north of Trent; a repeal of the acts of parliament, for uſes; for making 
« words miſpriſion of treaſon; for the clergy's paying tenths and firſt fruits to the | 
« King; and for the laſt ſubſidy. They defired, the princeſs Mary might be reſtored 
to her right of ſucceſſion, the Pope to his late juriſdiction, and the religious to 
their convents; that the Lutherans might be puniſhed, that Augeley the lord 
chancellor, and Cromwell lord privy ſeal, might be excluded from the next par- 
« lament, and that Zee and Leighton, who had viſited the monaſteries, might be 
« impriſoned for bribery and extortion.” ' $ he rebels made ſome other requeſts, 
but in ſuch general terms, that the king eaſily put them off with a general anſwer: 
and, the duke'of Norfolk writing him word with regard to the reſt, that he thought 
a general pardon, and a parliament in the North, would content them, the king, 
on December , granted them, under the great ſeal, a general and free pardon of 
all rebellions, treaſons, felonies, and treſpaſſes to that day, if they made their ſub- 
miſſion to the duke of Norfolk and earl of Shrewſbury, and did not repeat their 
offence... Theſe terms were accepted, and the rebels diſperſed: but Norfolk and 
Shrewſbury, being ordered to ſtay in the country, with their forces, till all things 
were fully compoſed, brought them all to an entire ſubmiſſion ; obliging them to 
renounce: their oaths, made during the rebellion, and to take a new one for their 
future good behaviour. The lord Darcy and Afee were ſent to London; where the 
former was impriſoned in the Tower: but the latter was well received; the king 
having a mind, either to engage him in his ſervice, or to get from him a diſcovery 
of ſuch abbots as had furniſhed money, and of other perſons in different parts of 
the realm, who had fayoured the 79/k/bire inſurrection, Whether people were 
apprehenſive, that the pardon would not be inviolably obſerved, or whether the 
clergy, diſſatisfied at not obtaining all their demands, ſpirited them up anew, clan- 
deſtine meetings were held in the beginning of the next year, and there broke out, 
Vol. III. 1 8 0 
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Ht 0 5 *in February, another commotion in the North, though not ſo dangerous as the 
VIII. | | | 
N jj 5b gentlemen of Cumberland, Nicholas Muſgrave and Thomas Tilby „ raiſing 
a body of 8000 men, attacked Carliſle : but, being repulſed by the citizens, were, in 
their return, routed by the duke of Norfolk; who put all the officers (except 
' Muſsrave that eſcaped) to death by martial law, with about ſeventy other perſons. 
Sir Francis Bigot and one Halam, attempting to ſurprize Hull, were taken and exe- 
cuted. There were ſeveral other riſings in the country; and Aſte, quitting the 
court without leave, had embarked in one of them: but they were ſoon cruſhed. 
The pretence for them was, that a parliament was not held at 7ork, as had been 
promiſed: but the king ſaid, the rebels had not kept conditions with him, and he 
would not call one, till all was quiet. The duke of Norfolk, diſplaying the royal 
banner, executed martial law, wherever he ſaw it requiſite; Aſes was put to death 
at Hull; other gentlemen, with ſome abbots and priors, at York, and in different 
towns of that county. The lord Darcy was beheaded on Tower-h7/l, and the lord 
Huſſey at Lincoln, The former, at his trial, accuſed the duke of Norfolk of having 
encouraged the rebels to perſiſt in their demands: but this nobleman's great ſervices 
ſet him above all ſuſpicion. Theſe executions were not all over, till June: and the 
king, in the next month, publiſhed a general amneſty all over the north; which 
was received with great joy; and, putting an end to people's fears, re-eſtabliſhed 
the quiet of the country. : EG "ric 
Henry on Tres rilings ſeem to have been made, purely for the papal intereſts, without 
Dien Wee any encouragement on the part of the emperor; though what they demanded, in 
hero and with fayour of the princeſs Mary, was a point he had ſo much at heart, that, about the 
mm time of Anne Boleyn's death, he had offered to forget all that was paſt, and to renew» 
his ancient amity with Henry, if he would but legitimate that princeſs. If that 
was done, he undertook * to procure a general council, that would gratify him in 
« all he deſired, or, if he was willing to refer all matters to. the pope's authority, to 
* make his peace with him, to validate his laſt marriage, and eſtabliſh at once his 
« ſucceſſion, honour, and conſcience, to the full of his wiſhes.” Theſe were 
great offers: but, Henry conſidering that to legitimate Mary was, in effect, to de- 
_ clare her his heir: and deſiring nothing fo much as to ſettle the ſucceſſion in his fu- 
ture iſſue (which he hoped would be maſculine) he did not hearken to the propoſal; 
though, upon a ſubmiſſive letter? from that princeſs, and her compliance with the 
king's commands, in confeſſing her former obſtinacy, in renouncing the pope's 
ſupremacy, in promiſing obedience to the law about the ſucceſſion, and in acknow- 
ledging as well the king's being ſupreme head of the church of England, as her 
mother's marriage to be inceſtuous and unlawful, he received her into his favour. 
This change for the better in her fituation, and the king's having, by the late act of 
ſucceſſion, reſerved it in his power to declare her his heir, wrought ſo much upon 
the emperor, ſomewhat humbled by the ill ſucceſs, of his laſt year's expedition into 
Provence, that he came, in the beginning of this, to be upon good terms with 
Henry. This ſecuring the king from all danger of à foreign invaſion, he ventured 
to put to death Thomas Fitzgerald earl of Kildare, with his five uncles; who, 
having, by the emperor's encouragement, and promiſes of ſnecours, raiſed about 
three years before a formidable rebellion in _Ire/azM, and treated with the pope for an 
inveſtiture of the realm, to be held in vaſſalage of the ſee of Rome; had been forced 
the laſt year to ſubmit to mercy, and been attainted ſoon after by a parliament held 
at Dublin, Leonard lord Grey, deputy of Ireland, to whom they had ſubmitted, 
interceded ſtrongly in their behalf, when he ſent them priſoners to London: but, the af 
fairs of that kingdom, being now ſettled, as well by ſome new laws, and a reception 
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of the acts lately paſſed in Eng/and for extinguiſhing the papal power, for acknow= HRE NR x 
ledgment of the king's ſupremacy, and a grant of the twentieth part of the value of VIII. 
eccleſiaſtical benefices to the crown, as hy a peace with the Oneiles; and the Kildare A. D. 1537. 
family being alone able to diſturb the peace af that country, Henry thought proper, 
in February, to give orders for their execution. His friendſhip with France ren- LL, 
dered him ſecure on the fide of Scotland; it had already defeated all the ſollici= | | 
tations uſed by the emperar and the pope to embark James V in a quarrel with | | 
England: and, this prince being ſtill more cloſely united with Francis, by the mar- 
riage of his daughter Madelaine, and, upon her deceaſe in July, by a contract for 
another with Mary of Lorraine, daughter of Claude duke of Guiſe, and widow of 
Louis II duke of Longueville, Henry had no apprehenſions of being attacked from 
that quarter. The ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion difcouraged all attempts of the 
like nature: and rendered him ahſolute maſter of England. © 1530 > 
To theſe advantages was added, on October 12, the birth of a ſon and undonbted Birth of Ed. 
heir of all his dominions, to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole nation, and as much 
to the king's ſatisfaction. It was a bleſſing, which had been the ſubject of his 
moſt ardent wiſhes: but his joy, on the occaſion, was greatly allayed by the death 
of the queen, the beſt beloved of all his wives, and highly celebrated for her humility, 
goodneſs of nature, and ſweetneſs of temper, who expired twelve days after, and 
was buried at Vindſor. The king could not expect a more favourable time for 
executing his deſign of ſuppreſſing all the abbeys within his realm, con ſidering them 
as ſeminaries for promoting diſaffection to his government, and the Monks, as ſub- Monaſteries 
jects to the pope, rather than to himſelf, devoted wholly to the intereſts of the ſee 8 
of Rome, and ſeducing people to its obedience by continual pretences to falſe mira- 
cles. With this view, he ſet on foot another viſitation of monaſteries: and the com- 
miſſioners were ordered to enquire into every part of the converſation of the reli- 
gious, their affection to the king, and his ſupremacy, and their ſuperſtition ; to diſ- 
cover what cheats and impoſtures there were in their ſeveral houſes, with regard to 
images, relicks, or other miraculous things, by which they had drawn people thither 
on pilgrimages, and gotten from them great preſents; to examine how they ſtood 
affected during the late commotions, and to find out all their irregularities. This 
produced a detection of an infinite number of holy cheats, and pretended relicks, 
made uſe of to encourage ſuperſtition, rather than devotion, in the people, and to 
draw them into pilgrimages and offerings. Among theſe, the moſt remarkable 
were, the Rood of Grace at Boxley in Kent, made with wires and ſprings to turn the 
eyes, and move the lips, and the Blood of Chriſt at Hales in Glouceſterſhire, pre- 
tended to be brought from Feruſalem, and kept in a cabinet of chryſtal, thick in 
one part, and tranſparent in another, ſo that, according as it was turned, it was 
either inviſible, to perſuade deyotees they were in mortal ſin, or viſible, to ſuch as 
by their benefactions had convinced the monks, that they were true penitents, | 
Theſe were publickly expoſed to the people, to ſhew in what manner they had 
been impoſed on; and then burnt with the Dawel Gadern, a large Welſh image, 
thoſe of our lady of Falfingham, Ipſwich, Penriſe, and Iſlington, and a deal of other 
trumpery. It raiſed a general indignation in the world to find how they had been 
abuſed; they deteſted the authors of ſuch forgeries; the monaſteries grew infamous: 
and thus was the Ergl;/h ſuperſtition, in point of images and relicts, extinguiſhed. | 
IT is natural to think, that the religious of monaſteries, where ſuch impoſtures. 4 9. 1428 
were carried on, would ſubmit to any thing, rather than be expoſed, and might eaſily 3 
be brought to ſurrender their houſes, to avoid the puniſhment they deſerved. Such 
diſorders were found in many, that they durſt not ſtand on their defence: and ſome 
were ſo notoriouſly guilty, that they ſigned confeffions of the diſſoluteneſs of their 
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lives and converſation. There were among the abbots and priors ſeveral, that had 
been preferred to their dignities, ſince the breach with Rome, by the royal authority ; 


A. D. 15 38. and theſe readily agreed to reſign, either out of hopes of better preferment, or be- 


T. Bechet's 
ſhrine demo- 
liſhed, 


cauſe they wiſhed a reformation. The penſions, granted to ſome. others, tempted 
them to a like ſurrender : but what occaſioned the forfeiture or reſignation of moſt 
of the monaſteries was, the conduct of their ſuperiors; who, expecting a change of 
religion, and the ruin of their ſocieties, had taken fines, and ſet leaſes of lands for 
twice ninety nine years, at little or no rent, alienated a great part of the eſtates'of 
their communities, and been guilty of all kinds of dilapidations, for which they 
Rood reſponſible. The abbot of Glaſtenbury had irregularly broke open an houſe, 
where the abbey-plate and treaſure were kept, to ſend them to the rebels; and 
abundance of others had remitted them the like ſupplies, or favoured them in dif- 
ferent manners. This, whether a perſonal offence in the ſuperior, or common to the 
reſt of the fraternity, was ſtrained to ſupport a ſentence of forfeiture of all the goods 
and poſſeſſions of the community. Whether it was owing to the ſupplies thus 
ſent to the rebels, or to the embezzlements of the religious, the viſitors ſcarce found, 


even at St. Albans, and in other of the richeſt abbeys, any plate, utenſils, or furniture, 


worth mentioning, or ſufficient for the uſes of the convents. After the quelling of 
an inſurrection, there could be no want of evidence to convict any of the ſuperiors, 
who had aſſiſted the rebels; and, as they had now no privileges to ſkreen them 
from the civil judicature, they were glad to compound for their offences by a ſur- 
render of their monaſteries. On one or other of theſe accounts, no leſs than 159 
monaſteries were reſigned this year into the king's hands: and the practice ſtill oon- 
tinued; few having the reſolution to ſtand out after ſo many examples, and a week 
ſcarce paſſing without ſome new ſurrender. 5t 55 N 

WeairLsT the king was rooting out ſuperſtition, and burning images, the moſt in 
requeſt for peculiar virtues and working wonders, he could not well overlook the 
frequent pilgrimages, and rich preſents, made to the ſhrine of T homas Becket, com- 
monly called Sr. Thomas of Canterbury. He could not endure, that ſuch a furious 
and obſtinate rebel to his prince ſhould be ſainted for his defence of eccleſiaſtical 
liberties, derived only from papal grants, and contrary to the laws of the kingdom; 
and that a miſtaken veneration ſhould be ſtill paid to his remains. Proceſſes were 


in thoſe days carried on againſt the dead, at leaſt in the caſe of erroneous opinions: 


ſo Mr. T; racy of Toddington in Glouceſterſhire had, a few years before, been con- 
demned after his death for a heretick, only becauſe, when his will | came to be 
proved, it appeared, that he had commended his ſoul to God's mercy through the 
merits of Chriſt, without any mention of the faints. The like proceſs was uſed 


towards Becket : his life and actions were examined; the ſkull fo much: venerated. 


wore upon his own finger. 


at Canterbury, was proved an impoſture (for the true ſkull lay in the ſame tomb 
with his bones, and was aftewards either burnt with them, or mingled with thoſe of 
others) ſome of his pretended miracles appeared to be forgeries: and, being pro- 
nounced to be no faint, but a rebel, and a traytor, orders were given to ſtrike his 
name out of the kalendar, and for aboliſhing the jubilee and holy days dedicated to 
his memory. The riches of his ſhrine (which was either demoliſhed or burnt) 
were ineſtimable; the gold in it filling two large cheſts, each ſo heavy, that fix or 
eight ſtrong men could ſcarce carry it out of the church; beſides jewels; one of 
which, a fine ſtone, the offering of Louis VII, king of France, Henry afterwards 
\THr1s inſult upon the honour of one of the moſt favourite pretended ſaints, that 
had ever been canonized at Rome, provoked all the venal pens of that court to paint 
out Henry as the worſt of tyrants, as the moſt ſacrilegious mortal that ever 


breathed, as one that committed outrages, deteſted even by the heathens, upon the 


bodies 
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bodies of ſaints, and that made war with heaven. The ſuperiors, religious, and HEN AI 
clergy, that had been executed, either for the late rebellion; in which abundance of | 
item had embarked, or for endeavouring to raiſe another, were repreſented as fo 4. D. 1538. 
many martyrs for religion, and the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, as the moſt ravenous 
and impious ſacrilege. The bulle, which Paul III had ſigned upon the execution 
of cardinal Fiſher, for depriving Henry of his crown, abſolving his ſubjects from 
their allegiance, and forbidding all commerce with his kingdom; and which, af- 
ter ſending copies of it to ſeveral European courts, had been ſuſpended during plea- The pope by a 
ſare, was now publiſhed: and every Chriſtian potentate exhorted to make war on . 
the king of England. The pope found no inſtrument ſo capable and ready to exe- rags ron of 
cute his bulle, and ſerve his intereſts, as Reginald Pole (the youngeſt of four ſons; and employs 


which Sir Richard Pole had by his wife Margaret counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter 142 : 
of George duke of Clarence brother to Edward IV, and) ſecond couſin to Henry. cuted. 
The king had taken a particular care of his education, bred him up in Magdalen 
and Corpus Chriſti colleges at Oxford, * given him the deanry of Exeter, main- 
tained him abroad with a noble allowance for ſeven years, whilſt he proſecuted his 
ſtudies at Paris and Padua; where he formed a very uſeful acquaintance, and made 
a great progreſs in learning. Henry at. laſt calling him home to aſſiſt in his af- 

fairs, he declined the invitation: and, when his excuſes could not prevail for further 
delays, he wrote the king word, that he did not approve his actions, either in 
the point of his divorce, or in his aboliſhing the papal ſupremacy. When the rea- 
ſons of his diſapprobation were aſked, he wrote a book, intituled, De Unione Ec- 
clefiaſtica, wherein he depreſſed the royal, and exalted the papal, authority, con- 
demned the king's conduct, and preſſed him to return to the obedience of the ſee of 
Rome, with many ſharp reflections, and indecent expreſſions ; which might have 
been omitted without hurting his cauſe, or expoſing him to the charge of ingrati- 
tude for Henry's favours. His book was anſwered by Tonſtal, Stokefley, and 
Gardiner : but it recommended him ſo much to the pope's good graces, that he 
was, on May 22, 1536, created a cardinal, TY 

Tus liſted in the ſervice of the court of Rome, he was ſent with the character 

of legate into the Low Countries, that he might be near England, for the eaſier 
keeping up a correſpondence with the papal faction: and the late rebellion was 
ſuppoſed to have been the effect of his intreagues. He was to paſs by Paris in his 
way thither, and perhaps had ſome commiſſion to that court: but, Henry aware of 
the deſign, and inſiſting with Francis, either to deny him paſſage through his realm, 
or to deliver him up as a rebel, or at leaſt not to treat with him as a legate, he was 
obliged to quit the French territories. The king had uſed the like inſtances with 
Mary queen of Hungary, regent of the Lou Countries: but, ſhe replying, that it 
was not fit for her to refuſe the pope's legate, Pole was at firſt treated agreeably to that 
character, when he arrived at Cambray. Having probably ſome view upon the 
crown of England for himſelf, or his eldeſt brother, or perhaps ſome ſecret incli- 
nation for the princeſs Mary, he was, during his ſtay there, very inquiſitive to learn, 
whether the phyſicians thought the queen, then pregnant, would have a male child 
or a female. Henry did not want intelligence of his tranſactions: and, renewing: his 
inſtances with the regent, charged her reception of ſuch a traitor, as a breach of 
treaty; the conſequences whereof, as the emperor was at war with France, ſhe had 
reaſon to apprehend, Pole was thereupon. ordered to be gone, and told, that, ſince 
he was an Engliſhman of ſo high quality, his negotiation could not be a ſecret, and 
might do her great prejudice. To remove the king's ſuſpicions, he wrote Crom- 
well, on May 2, 1537, an apology 3 for his conduct, couched in general and equi- 
vocal terms; and ſent the regent a remonſtrance, accuſing her of diſobedience to the 


| 1 Godwin Annales. Lord Herbert. 3 Burnet, iti, in Coll, No 53, : 
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ſee of Rome; proteſting againſt his treatment, ſuch as had never been uſed to any 
legate, and pretending, that his chief bufineſs, there, was only to diſpute the errors 
of the Engliſb reformation. Neither of his applications ſucceeded ; the regent 
did not like, that the dominions under her care ſhould be troubled with diſputations 
about religion; and Pole, being forced to depart, removed to Liege; where he 
carried on, for ſome time, a clandeſtine correſpondence with the diſcontented party 
in England. Returning, in October, to Rome, he was conſulted in all meaſures re- 
lating to Henry: and ſtill kept up that correſpondence, which proved fatal to ſe- 
veral of his friends and neareſt relations. 

TrrgRE was an interview this year, in June, between the pope and the emperor, 
at a Franciſcan convent near Nice; the king of France being in the neighbourhood, 


- though not aſſiſting perſonally at the conferences. The pope acted the part of a 


mediator between theſe two Princes: and, when a peace was found impracticable, by 
reaſon of ſome difficulties in relation to the Milaneſe, he prevailed upon them to 
make, on the 18 of that month, a trace for ten years. This was followed ſoon 
after by another interview between Charles and Francis at Aigues Mortes in Pro- 
vence; the latter going on board the former's ſhip, when he appeared off the port 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, on Sunday, July 14, and the emperor landing 
the next morning in order to dine, but ftaying all night, and the next day, till five 
in the evening, when he returned on board his galley; being attended thither by 
Francis. As both theſe princes ſeemed: to have an entire confidence in one an- 
other, and to be in a perfect union with the pope, the king of England was apt to 
ſuſpect, that ſomething had been concluded between them to his prejudice. He was 
the more alarmed, when he found, that his embaſſadors at the courts of theſe 
princes, who uſed to vie with one another in courting his alliance, were not treated 
with the uſual reſpe& paid to their character. The emperor had made him, not long 
before, a propoſal for a double marriage, between Henry himſelf and Chriſtina 
dutcheſs of Milan, one of Charles's nieces, and between the princeſs Mary of Eng- 
land and the infant Don Louis prince of Portugal; offering to give this laſt the 
inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan, if the king of England would enter into a de- 
fenſive league for the dutchy, and contribute, with the king of Portugal, each of 
them a third of the charges neceſſary for its defence. This propoſal had been ſo 
far entertained, that Hans Holben was ſent to draw the dutcheſs's picture: it was 


ſtill in treaty; and the court of France was apprized of it by Mr. De Caſtillun, the 


A. D. 1539. 
HW Ned 


| Huy treats 
with the Ger- 
man Pro- 


teſtants. 


French embaſſador in England. Henry ſeems to have thought he could better de- 
pend on the friendſhip of Francis I, than on that of Charles V: but, being as yet 
undetermined what party to take, he deſired Caſtillon to aſſure his maſter, that he 
was reſolved to break off the double marriage; and yet, at the ſame time, he ſtill 


continued the treaty with the emperor; who pretended to be very eager for it, even 


after the conferences at Aigues Mortes. In the midſt of this affair, he was till 
more ſtruck with the advice of a new treaty concluded, on * Fanuary 10, at Toledo, 
between thoſe two princes; which put an end to all thoughts of the double mar- 
riage, and ſpoiled the compliment, that Henry had ſent to Francis, by depriving him 
of the merit of the rupture. They had agreed not to make any treaty of alliance, 
marriage, or of any other kind, with England, but by a common conſent: and they 
ſeemed ſo well united, that nothing was talked of, but new confederacies between 
them, a defenſive league ann all invaders, a PEI peace, and gps 
between the two houſes. 

Tus king of England now faw himſelf without any ally, upon bsh he could 
depend; for, though he had been treating ſome years, with the Proteſtant princes 


Anbaſſade de M. Caſtillon en Angliterre, MS, in Bull. S. German. . P. Daniel Hi 72 E 
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and cities of Germany engaged in the league of Smalcalde, the negotiations had HE NR 
produced no effect. This was perhaps ow ing to the ſtiffneſs of thoſe princes and . 
ſtates; who, having entered into what they called a league of religion, in which 4. P. 1539. 
they entirely agreed among themſelves, did not care to unite with ſuch as differed 
from them therein; and had refuſed to admit the Proteſtant Suiſſe cantons into 
their league, only becauſe theſe laſt, following the doctrine of Zutnglius, did not 
agree with them in the point of Chri it's preſence in the euchariſt. Several years 
had paſſed, ſince they had ſent their confefſion of faith to England; and the King, 
though deſirous of MelanFhon's coming to him, had neither expreſſed his appro- 
bation thereof, nor declared wherein he aifippiovel it, nor given them the reaſons 
of his diſſent: and they much diſliked ſeveral doctrines, which he continued to 
encourage in England, not allowing any body to vary from his ſentiments. He 
made however, the laſt year, another attempt towards an union: and ſent Chrifopher 
Mount to the meeting of the Proteſtants at Brunſwick. His inſtructions were, 
« 1. To ſee who were engaged in the confederacy. 2. Whether their league was 
« for general defence, or limited only to matter of religion; and, 3. To require a 
« final anſwer, whether they would ſend over Melanf bon, with the great legation 
« they' had promiſed,” They deſired to be excuſed in the laſt point, becauſe. they 
had-preſent uſe of their learned divines; and inſiſted, that the king ſhould firſt de- 
clare what points he diſliked in their confeſſion, As to the other two articles, they 
faid, their league was only in the cauſe of religion, and ſent the names of the con- 
federates, being, twenty ſix cities, and twenty four princes ; among whom the king 
1 of Denmark had been lately admitted. To prepare matters however for a fur- 
+1 ther treaty, three agents were ſent over to diſpute with the Engliſb divines about 
1 religion: but, after ſome conferences, they were recalled, leaving behind them a 
remonſtrance touching ſeveral abuſes in England, particularly, the communion in one 


kind only, private. maſſes, and the celibacy of the clergy. Againſt theſe they alledged 
ſeveral arguments drawn from the ſcriptures and primitive fathers; and, as their 
princes would never admit them, they recommended it to the king to reſtore re- 
ligion in all its purity. Henry was too conceited of his learning, and, too fond of 
his own opinions, to give up any thing he had once adopted; he expected, that the 
German Proteſtants ſhould conform to his model of reformation: and, giving the 
agents no other anſwer but what conſiſted in defending the points excepted againſt, 
they returned much diſappointed and unſatisfied. The German Proteſtants refuſing 
till to aſſiſt the emperor againſt the Turks, unleſs he would grant them ſuch a peace 
in religion, as might comprehend both the preſent and future confederates, he 
formed a league with ſome Roman Catholick princes of the empire, in oppoſition to 
theirs, and for a mutual defence, if moleſted for the popiſb religion. He thought fit 
however to treat with the Proteſtants for an accommodation: but the conference 
held on that account, this year at Francfort, came to nothing. Before the iſſue was 
known, the king had ſent Mount to Germany, to complain of their treating for 
ce a pacification without his knowledge, to learn the conditions thereof, and whe- 
ther they intended to adhere to the doctrine they profeſſed. ” This induced 
them to ſend agents over again into England, to aſſure him, © that the pacification 
« was not likely to take effect, and no conditions had been ſo much as propoſed; 
that they ſhould comply with nothing contrary to the Augſburg confeſſion; but, as 
bis majeſty had enjoined the practice of the very things, they had excepted againf}, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, they could not, unleſs he was pleaſed to mitigate 
« them, ſend over the legation of divines he expected.” They had brought over 
with them a letter from Melanct bon, exhorting him „to perfect the reformation 
2 8 and not hearken to as would hinder it by inſiſting too rigorouſly on 
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Hr way © ceremonies and things indifferent; for which reaſon he intreated him to mitigate 

VII. 4 his late proclamation.” But Henry, expecting all ſhould conform to his ſenti- 

J. D. 1539. ments and orders, was ſo far from liſtening to this advice, that he got the articles 
in queſtion confirmed by his next parliament, under heavier penalties. 12%" 1 

Cardinal Wu arzvfR danger the king apprehended from abroad, he aſcribed it all to 

_— cardinal Pole (againſt whom he had conceived a violent hatred) as the great inciter 

tations put to of foreign princes to. invade his realm, and to his correſpondences, as giving en- 

285 couragement to make the attempt. To guard againſt it, he laid out conſiderable 

| ſums in erecting caſtles and forts in different parts of the ſea-coaſt, which he went 

in perſon to view, and in putting his navy in a good condition. He had ſpies in all 

places, even in the cardinal's family: and, if he did not know all the particulars 


that paſſed between him and his correſpondents, he yet knew enough to prevent 


their deſigns. It was perhaps a ſenſe of this knowledge, the fear of a detection, or 


a deſpair of ſucceſs, that induced Sir Geffery Pole, one of the cardinal's elder 
brothers, to make a diſcovery of ſome perſons concerned in that correſpondence. 
Theſe were, his eldeſt brother Henry lord Montacute, Henry Courtenay marqueſs 
of Exeter (couſin-german to the king, as being fon to Catherine daughter of 
Edward IV) Sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergaveny, and Sir Nicholas 
Carew of Beddington in Surrey, maſter of the horſe to the king, and knight of the 
Garter, The two lords were tried by their peers, the lord chancellor Audeley ſit- 
ting as high Steward ; and, being found guilty, were beheaded, The two knights 
had the ſame fate; the latter, who having been before a zealous papiſt, had been 
converted by ſome books that he read during his impriſonment, acknowledging, at 
his execution, the juſtice of Gop's judgments on him, for the hatred he had born 
the goſpel, and exhorting every body to read the Scriptures. Two prieſts and a ma- 
riner were condemned, and put to death for the ſame offence: but Sir Gefery Pole 
| was pardoned. | | * vs 
Act to con. ANOTHER meaſure, which the king took againſt the danger he apprehended, 
_ i was by increaſing his treaſure. It was diſputed, whether the head of a body cor- 
monaſteries. porate could alone diſſolve the corporation, or by a perſonal offence forfeit its lands; 
though it appears by the Tear-boołs, that the abbot or prior of a convent were, b 
the law of England, always deemed the onely perſons living, or capable of acting, 
in ſuch a religious body; the reſt being dead to the world, and having renounced 
all property. To remove this doubt, a parliament, meeting on April 28, paſſed an 
act to confirm all ſuch reſignations, ſurrenders, and forfeitures, not only what had 
been already made, but ſuch as ſhould be made hereafter, and to veſt in the king, 
and his heirs, all their rights and poſſeſſions, without any regard to the rights of 
founders, and their heirs, or any exception either of the appropriate rectories, uſurped 
upon the parochial clergy to their ſcandalous impoveriſhment, and the great detri- 
ment of religion, or of the exemptions from the juriſdiction of the ordinary, which 


thoſe monaſteries had obtained by papal bulles, to the great obſtruction of eccle- 


ſiaſtical diſcipline. The motives, that, beſides the dread of the king's power, either 
induced the two houſes to paſs this a&, or were urged for that purpoſe, ſeem to 
have been, their hopes of ſharing in the ſpoils of the monaſteries, the ſaving of 
themſelves from a tax to defray the great expences the king was at in providing for 
the defence of the realm againſt the croiſade, which the pope, at this time, ſollicited, 
and the being excuſed for ever from all fifteenths, loans, and ſubſidies; the revenue 


added to the crown by the diſſolution of religious houſes being ſufficient, to enable 


the king to live of his own, and defend his realm upon any ſudden invaſion or in- 
ſurrection, to aſſiſt his allies on occaſion, to reward his well deſerving ſubjects, and 
to maintain a body of 40,000 diſciplined men under experienced commanders. In 


Kibier Mem, d' Eftat. i. 350. Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13, 0 
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conſequence of this act, promiſes, threats, penſions, all manner of ways were em- He 


ployed to procure ſuperiors to ſurrender their houſes: and ſcarce any were proof 


againſt theſe temptations, Such, as ſtood out, were made obnoxious on ſome other J. D. 1 539. 


account, as for treaſonable correſpondence, bulles from Rome, or refuſal of the oath 
of ſupremacy; and were put to death: this was the fate of the abbots of Glaſten- 
bury, Reading, and Colechefter *, and their houſes were, on that pretence, declared 
to be forfeited. Endeavours were uſed to ſave ſome, where the religious had been 
exemplary in their lives, from the general ruin. Latimer interceeded for that of 
Great Malverne in his dioceſe of Worceſter ; the gentry of Oxfordſhire petitioned 
for the nunnery of God/ffowe, where their daughters were ordinarily educated; and 


to have kept up ſome of the monaſteries of men, under other regulations, for a re- 


treat to decayed gentlemen and contemplative perſons weary of the world, and of 
the women for the purpoſe here mentioned, would have been a great convenience to 


the whole kingdom. But none were ſpared: * and thus 645 monaſteries, go col- 


leges, 2374 chantries and free chapels, and 110 hoſpitals were diſſolved; their re- 
venue in land being valued at 161, 100 J. a year, and their plate, furniture, ſtock, 
and perſonal eſtates, amounting to an immenſe ſum; as may be judged from the 


inſtance of S. Edmund's Bury; whence 5000 marks of gold and ſilver were taken, 
beſides ſeveral jewels of great value. rods | 


Tux king had, at Cranmer's ſuggeſtion, formed a ſcheme for erecting ſeveral in gon ſees 
ap” 


new epiſcopal ſees, and for endowing them with the lands of diſſolved monaſteries: 
and an a@ 3 paſſed for enabling him to execute this deſign. He propoſed to found 
ſixteen: but, having diſpoſed too laviſhly of the lands deſtined at firſt to their en- 
dowment, he erected only fix biſhopricks, viz. of Cheſter, Weſtminſter, Oxford, 
Briſtol, Glouceſter, and Peterborough. There were libraries well furniſhed with 
books in ſeveral of the abbeys: and, out of the great regard he had for learning, he 
employed the famous antiquary John Leland to viſit them, and take care of pre- 
ſerving the moſt valuable manuſcripts and choiceſt monuments of antiquity. He 
had propoſed ſeveral other noble foundations, particularly of a college for the ſtudy 
of the civil law, and the'purity of the Latin and French tongues, and the know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, in order to ſerve for a ſeminary of miniſters of ſtate, and 
embaſſadors in foreign countries. There could not be a more favourable oppor- 


tunity, than was now offered, for ſuch inſtitutions: but Henry's own prodigality, 


and the greedy appetites of his courtiers, prevented this and other of his beſt defigns. 


HE was not fonder of multiplying his treaſure, than he was, of either extending Counteſs of 


Saliſbury and 
others put to 


his prerogative, or of ſhewing his abſolute power. Of the firſt kind was the act“ 


for making proclamations, iſſued by the king, for the time being, with the advice death. 


of his council, full as binding upon the ſubject (in caſe his eſtate, liberty, or perſon 


did not ſuffer by them) as acts of parliament. Of the latter kind was the act of at- 


tainder 5, not only againſt the marqueſs of Exeter, the lords Montacute, Darcy, and 


Huſſey, Sir E. Nevil, Sir N. Carew, Sir Robert Conflable, Sir F. Bullmer, Sir Francis 


Bigot, Sir T. Percy, Sir Stephen Hamerton, the abbots or priors of Whalley, Woburne, 
Kirkfted, Barlings, Forvaux, Bridlington, and Lenton, with other gentlemen and 
ecclefiaſticks, who had been legally convicted, either for treaſonable practices, or for 
being concerned in the late rebellion, but againſt others likewiſe, who had not 


been ſo convicted. Proſecutions indeed had been carried on againſt cardinal Pole, 


Michael Throckmorton, F. Hilyard, T. Goldwell, and V. Payto, for adhering to the 


biſhop of Rome, taking promotions from him, and ſtirring up rebellion in England: 
and they had all been found guilty. But this doth not appear to have been the caſe 
of Sir Adrian Forteſcue, Sir Thomas Dingley, and ſeveral others, attainted by the 

Stat. 28 H. VIII. c. 10. Lord Herbert. Stat. 31 H. VIII. e. 9. Burnet, i. 262. 269. 


4 Stat, 31 H. VIII. c. 8. See Ribier Mem. d Eſtat. i. 401. 409. 412. 421. 
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HN R v ſame act, as confederates with the perſons convicted; there being no mention of any 

Vil proofs produced againſt them, or of their having undergone any trial. Nothing 

J D. 1639. certainly could be more arbitrary, or more dangerous to the life, liberty, and pro- 
ROY perty of every ſubject, than the attainder of theſe perſons without being ſo much as 

heard: though all writers reſerve their exclamations on this head to the caſe of 

Margaret Pole countels of Saliſbury, who yet ſeems to have been ſome time be- 

fore found guilty of correſpondence with her ſon the cardinal (ſeveral of whoſe 

letters, with ſome papel bulles, were found in her cabinet) at the ſame time that 

Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter was alſo convicted. When the bill of attainder was 

depending in the houſe of lords“, Cromwell produced there a #unick of white ſilk 

found by the lord admiral among the counteſs's linen, on the front whereof were 

painted the armes of England, and in the back part, the five wounds of Chriſt, or the 

inſgnia on the banner of the late northen rebels. Gertrude was pardoned at the 

latter end of this year: but Margaret, after being kept two years in priſon, was 

beheaded, _ | | ; 

ad of che x GARDINER, biſhop of Vincbeſter, had been embaſſador ſeveral years abroad, 

articles. either at the French or imperial courts: and had, in that time probably, reconciled 

himſelf to the popes, whoſe intereſts he ſecretly favoured. He was an artful man, 

knew the king perfectly well, and choſe always proper ſeaſons for moving him in 

any point, that he wanted to carry. He had done no great ſervice in his embaſſies, 

and had left the courts, where he had been employed, out of humour with Henry ; 

to whom he repreſented, that it was owing to the ſuſpicions they had entertained 
of his deviating, not only from the government of the church of Rome, but from 

the faith there received, and nothing would re-eſtabliſh a good underſtanding with 

| them ſo ſurely, as by ſhewing his zeal for the received doctrines. Others about 

| court, who were concealed friends of the papacy, improved this ſuggeſtion: and 
| Henry being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a notion of tranſubſtantiation, they put him 

| upon hearing the cauſe of one Lambert that denied it, and to engage in his'refu- 

tation, in order to warm him in the controverſy, and prepare him for further mea- 

ſures. Lambert was condemned, the king's arguments, learning, and judgment 

were extolled to the ſkies; and, to convince all the world of his adherence to the 

Roman faith, ſix articles, much controverted at that time, and ſome of them re- 
| jected by the Lutherans, were to be eſtabliſhed by parliament under the ſevereſt 

| penalties. It was referred, + on May 5, to Cromwell, the two archbiſhops, the biſhops 

of Durbam, Bath, Carliſle, Ely, Bangor, and Worceſter, to conſider how to extir- 

pate the diverſity of opinians in matter of religion: but, they not agreeing in their 

| ; ſentiments, the duke of Norfolk, on the 1th of that month, moved the houſe of 

1 lords, that fix articles, which he had to propoſe, ſhould be examined in full parlia- 

ment, where every perſon might ſpeak his opinion, that ſo a determination might 
be made, and a penal ſtatute enacted, for the better obſervation thereof. The ar- 

ticles were propoſed by way of queſtions: and, after ſeveral debates, in which the 

king bore a ſhare, the lords and commons in parliaments, and the clergy in convo- 

cation, agreed, « (1,) That, in the ſacrament of the altar, the natural body and blood 
« of Chrift, conceived of the Virgin Mary, is really preſent under the form of bread 

« and wine; and that, after the conſecration, there remains no ſubſtance of bread 

« of Wine, nor any other ſubſtance, but the ſubſtance of Chriſt, Gop and man, 

&« (2.) That the communion in both kinds is not neceſſary for ſalvation, by the law 
« of Gop, to all perſons, and that the very blood is in the fleſh under the form of 
« bread, and the very fleſh in the blood under the form of wine, as well apart, as 
« if they were both together. (3.) That prieſts, after their ordination, might not 
4 A E Min = r Romer, xiv 652. un. Ye 3 Burnet, 1. 251. 4 Lords r. 
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e marry by the law of Gop; and that, by the ſame wo th ) vows of chaſtity Hz NY 


« by man or woman were to be obſerved, and (5. ) private maſſes, as well as (6. 


purſuant to this determination, all, that after next Jah 12 ſhould preach, diſpute, 


or ſpeak againft the doctrĩnes, either of ttanfubſtantiation or concomitaney (doctrines 


unknown to the primitive Chriſtians, contrary to the fimplicity of the faith, and the 
mere invention of refining ſchoolmen) were to be adjudged hereticks, and, without 


any abjuration, be burnt immediately, and their eſtates forfeited, as in high treaſon, 
Whoever obſtinately maintained any thing contrary to the other articles, was to be 


puniſhed as if guilty'of felony; as prieſts alfo were, and ſuch as had vowed chaſtity, 
if they married. The bare declaring of a perſon's opinion on the ſame heads, con- 


trary to the act, was puniſhable in the firſt offence by the forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, and in the ſecond was made capital. 


it was made felony. Such, as kept other women, forfeited their preferment, and, 


if afterwards they repeated their offence, were to be hanged as felons; the women, 
with whom they committed it, being to ſuffer the fame puniſhment. Abſtaining 


from confeſſion, and from receiving the euchariſt at the accuſtomed times, ſubjected 
a perſon to fine and impriſonment at the king's pleaſure, and, after a Conviction, to 


pans and forfeiture, as in caſes of felony. 


SUCH was the cruel act of the fix articles, inconſiſtent in ſome points with what 


Henry had recommended formerly: but expedient for him, in this juncture, to con- 
vince tr princes of his pow; Of 2 was to yo read once a quarter, in | every 


county to put it rigorouſly | in eesti Shaxton and Latimer, as ſoon as it paſſed, | 
reſigned their ſees of Chichefter and Morceſter. The adherents of the papacy were 
ſo intent upon its execution, that they got 50o perſons to be taken up immediately : 


but Cromwell, repreſenting the evil conſequences of ſo violent a Proceeding, pro- 


cured a pardon for them; only the two ptelates were long confined in priſon, 
Cranmer had oppoſed the 40 to the laſt: and, when his reaſons could not prevail 


to throw it out, gave his vote againſt its paſſing, though the king would have ex- 


euſed his abſence.” His enemies imagined, they had got a great advantage over him, 
and an handle for working his ruin: but, ſending away his wife to her uncle 
Ofrender in Germany, he went on in his old way, addreffing the king with his uſual 
frankneſs and ſincerity,” which had at firſt recommended him to Henry, and till 


The marriages of prieſts were to be 
declared null, and, if they lay, or openly converſed, with their wives after July 12, 


VIII. 


„ 
e auricular confeſſion were neceſſary to be continued. ” By the bill brought in, J. D. x 539: 


continued bim in his good graces. There appeared ſoon after a very remarkable private per- 


effect of his credit with the king; obtaining from him, on November | t3, letters 


ſons allowed 
to have bibles 


patent under the great ſeal, for allowing all petſbtis to purchaſe Engliſh bibles, and in their fami- 


rity; had: been printed the foregoing year by Richard Grafton at Lindon; and the 
__ had paid for 1500 copies of the impreſſion. -- One of theſe was to be placed 
in every pariſh church, chained {0 as not to be ettibezzeled ; to be read by all per- 
ſons within his dominions, without controul or Hazatd; for which Cromel! had 
got the king's warrant. What Cranmer obtained was a mote penetal and uſeful 
liberty: and; whereas before a ſingle copy ſerved for the ufe of a whole pariſh, every 
pariſhioner was now enabled to have a bible for his own tamily, to tead it at lelſute, 


to examine 1t carefully, to compare one paſſage th another, and to conſider upon 


the whole, what was the true meaning of any patt bf Seriptüte. As nothing con- 


tributed more to the reformation, than the knowledge of the ſociptares, it is cafy to 
imagine how ſerviceable the free uſe of then, this procured by Cranmer, Was t to 


that end, by making them more generally known to the people, 
i Burnet,i. 249. 266. 270. In Coll. No 11. tg. 


BESIDEs 


keep them in their houſes. The bible, tranſlated into Exgliſb by the royal BN TY lies. 
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Bes1Des the ſanguinary act above-mentioned, the parliament paſſed two others, 
for ſettling the precedency and rank of the peers and great officers of ſtate; and 
for enabling the religious of diſſolved monaſteries to hold lands and tenements, to 
ſue and be ſued in all actions; and, having fate to June 28, was then prorogued 
firſt to November 3, afterwards to January 14, and April 12, in the year enſuing, 
when it fate again to do buſineſs. Before this laſt ſeſſion began, there happened 
ſeveral events, which deſerve to be related. Queen Fane had ſcarce been buried, 
when the king entertained thoughts of another marriage: and, being more inclined 
to cultivate a friendſhip with the king of France, than with the emperor (though 
he really wiſhed the war might continue between them, without his afliſting either) 
propoſed to take a French lady for his conſort. Francis offered him the choice of 
all the fair ladies of quality within his dominions, being ready to adopt, whomever 
the king ſhould chooſe, for his daughter (ſince his own were not of an age to marry) 
but excepted the dutcheſs of Longueville out of the number, as already engaged to 


James V king of Scotland. The contract had been actually made, and confirmed, 


as well by the oaths of M. d Albret this prince's proxy, and the duke of Guiſe the 


dutcheſs's father; as by the king of France's conſent: yet Henry, complaining, that 


Francis ſhould favour James more than himſelf, who would do him twice the 


ſervice the other could, inſiſted upon having this very lady, who (as he pretended) 
had not given her own conſent to the marriage. She had not indeed been con- 
tracted in perſon, but it was in virtue of a procuration from her, that her father 
had ſworn to the marriage articles: yet Henry ſtill perſiſted in his demand, nor 
could he be diverted from it, till madam De Longueville ſet out, at the latter end of 
May, 1538, on her voyage to Scotland. The reaſons he aſſigned for his obſtinate 
demand of this lady were, the great character given of her virtues, accompliſh- 
ments, and beauty, by Mr. Vallop one of his agents, the confirmation thereof by 
Mr. Meawtys, whom he had ſent over privately, to the place of her reſidence, to 
examine the truth of what he had heard to her advantage, and becauſe ſhe was big 


made, and on that account a fit match for him, who was now grown corpulent. 
Marie de Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendoſine, had been propoſed to him; 


but rejected, becauſe he would not marry a perſon, whom the king of Scotland bad 
refuſed. M. de Caſtillon, obſerving the ſtreſs which Henry laid on the ſize of his 
future conſort, propoſed the two younger ſiſters of the dutcheſs of Longueville, both 
equal to her in virtue, merit, and the ſize of their perſons, and the youngeſt at 
leaſt ſuperior to her in beauty. The king was very delicate in this laſt point: and, 
though Mademoiſelle de Guiſe's picture was ſent over to him, he was not ſatisfied 
with the painter's repreſentation of her perſon ;. reſolving to truſt no body's eyes 
but his own in the matter. With this view, he propoſed a conference near Calais, 
and that Francis ſhould bring with him thither the two young princeſſes in queſtion, 
with ſome other of the fineſt ladies in France, that he might chooſe her which beſt 
ſtruck his fancy : but the king of France, though labouring at that time to make a 
ſtricter alliance with England, and to cement it by a marriage between the princeſs 
Mary and the duke of Orleans, would not agree to the propoſal ; thinking it too 
groſs an indignity to be put upon ladies of the higheſt quality, to bring them, like 
mules, to a market to be delivered to the purchaſer. Henry, underſtanding. no de- 


corum that claſhed with his humour, ſtill continued to infiſt on the interview: but 
there was no getting over the difficulty. 4; tr 


. 


WHETHER it was the poſitiveneſs of Henry's temper, expecting that every po- 
tentate ſhould comply with his meaſures, or the ſuggeſtions of his counſellors, all 
(not excepting even Cromwell himſelf) eſpoufing the emperor's intereſts, the treaty 
for a firmer league between England and France came to nothing, by his inſiſting 

t Ambaſſable de Mr. Caftillon Lettres de Dec. 10 and 11, 1537. 
on 
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on terms too unreaſonable for Francis to accept. This prince had carried on, at Henry 
his own expence, and without the aſſiſtance of any ally, a bloody war againſt the 
emperor: and a truce had been at laſt made between them for ten years, during 7. D. 1534. 
which they were to treat for a final peace by the pope's mediation. Henry was ex- 
tremely jealous of the union between thoſe three powers; and, though he had not 
been concerned in the war, yet, having done formerly great ſervices to Francis, 

| complained of this prince's treating of a peace with the emperor without his parti- 
cipation. He infiſted, that Francis ſhould, in the articles of the peace, make no 
agreement about a council, cither preſent or future, but what ſhould be to his 
liking; and that he ſhould be admitted to the treaty, either as a mediator, or as a 
third contracting party. The king of France was ſufficiently inelined to gratify 
him in all theſe points: but, as a peremptory demand thereof might hinder the 
peace, and involve him in a new war, to the utter impoveriſhment of his ſubjects, 
and the endangering of his kingdom, he propoſed a league, obliging himſelf to the 
performance of thoſe articles, if Henry, in caſe they were rejected, and a war en- 
ſued, would contribute towards the charges. of 1t, 20,000 crowns a month for the 
ſix unactive months of the year, and 50,000 for each of the other fix, uſually ſpent 
in campaigns, Henry would not agree to this condition, nor give hopes of his be- 
ing at any expence: and yet, imagining that there would be little difficulty in getting 
him admitted for a mediator, expected that Francis ſhould make the motion. The | 
reaſon, why he thought this ſo eaſy a matter, was the emperor's having propoſed it 
to his embaſſadors in Spaine: but, when Francis urged that as a motive, why he 
ought to make the motion himſelf, he ſoon found the inſincerity of Charles, ever 
free in making offers which he never intended to perform. The emperor's falſe- 
hood, in amuſing him for a time with propoſals, and afterwards receding from 
them, and the king of France's not ſubmitting to diſadvantageous terms, made him 
conclude there was a very good underſtanding between ole n and think of 

making an alliance with ſome other power. 

H had, after all, little or no apprehenſions of being attacked by France! but, He moles to 
the emperor. being the likelieſt perſon to put in execution the papa/ bulle, lately pub- N, Hu- of 
liſhed for depriving him of his dominions, he thought i it neceſſary to guard againſt 

8 his attempts by an alliance with ſome of the princes of Germany. None of Ship 
8 ſeemed ſo proper for this purpoſe as John duke of Cleves, whoſe dominions lay 
5 very convenient for diſtreſſing the emperor”s territories of Brabant, Holland, and 
Frijeland, and whoſe eldeſt daughter Sibylla was married to the elector of Saxony. 
His ſecond. daughter Anne was as yet unmarried ; though, by a treaty made ſome 
years before between their fathers, ſhe had been contracted to a ſon of the duke of 
Lorraine: but, being both under age, there had been no further proceedings upon 
the contract. The princes of the S malealdic league had been much offended at the 
act of the ſix articles, and the perſecution of the reformed in England: and a 
match, with a daughter of one of thoſe princes, was thought a proper ſtep for gain 
ing or recovering the friendſhip of the whole confederacy. The duke of Saxony 
oppoſed it; hot Cromwell, who acted as the king's chief miniſter, laboured the 
point with ſo much zeal, in hopes of reducing the power of the popiſh party about 
court, that, with the help of the laviſh encomiums beſtowed on the lady's beauty and 
perſon, and the Hattering picture drawn of her by Hans Holbenthe king' 8 painter, 1 
he engaged Henry to reſolve upon the marriage, and the German princes to give 
their conſent. The treaty took up ſeveral months, during which the old duke of 
Cleves died: but it, being carried on with her brother William (who ſucceeded to 
that dutchy) and the duke of Saxony, was at laſt concluded by Frederick count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, and the embaſſadors of thoſe princes ſent into England to ſettle the 
articles of marriage. The princeſs herſelf. was brought over with a ſplendid equi- 
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HE NA v page at the end of the year: and, upon her arrival at Roc leſter, the king went in 
XIII. 2 diſguiſe to ſee her, on New-year's-day ; though he diſcovered himſelf to her be- 

A, D. 1540. fore their parting. He was ſurprized at this interview to find in her, none of that 
beauty, which had been ſo much extolled, no graces either in her perſon or manners; 

a large ſized body indeed, but ungentile, clumſey, and coarſe (to uſe his own ex- 


preſſion) as a Flanders mare: and, as ſhe could ſpeak no language but Dutch, 
which he did not underſtand, no charms were to be found in her converſation. 


He was ſo extremely diſguſted at what he obſerved in his firſt viſit, or rather had 
conceived ſuch an utter averſion to her, that he would have ſent her back imme. 
diately ; had he not conſidered, that the Germans are, of all nations, the moſt ſen- 
fible of whatever touches the honour of their families, and that the putting of ſuch 
an affront upon the dukes of Cleves and Saxony could ſcarce fail of provoking them 
to ſuch acts of reſentment, as might prove very prejudicial to him in the preſent 

| ſituation of his affairs, CR e . 
The emperor SOME extraordinary taxes had been lately impoſed on the Low Countries: and the 
3 people of Gand, having refuſed to pay them, had broke out at laſt into an inſur- 
preſs a riſing rection; endeavouring to draw the reſt of Flanders into their meaſures. The dan- 
. ger was evident and unavoidable, without a ſpeedy remedy; which nothing but the 


emperor's preſence could afford. He was then in Spaine; the paſſage by 1faly and 


Germany was too tedious ; that by ſea expoſed him to dangers on the coaſt of Eng- 


land; the ſureſt and ſhorteſt way was through France: this occaſioned his applying 
to Francis for leave to paſs through his territories. The promiſe of giving the Mi- 
laneſe to one of his ſons eaſily engaged this prince to ſend him a ſafe conduct under 
his hand and ſeal: and Charles, arriving at Bayone about the end of December, was 
there received by the two eldeſt ſons of France, who offered to go into Spaine, and 
ſtay as hoſtages, till he was got ſafe into the Low Countries. He rejected this offer, 
chooſing rather to rely on their father's word; who had acted too honourably in the 
affair, to allow the leaſt room for ſuſpicion. The Gantois had indeed implored his 
protection, as the true ſovereign of Flanders, and offered, if he would ſapport them, 
to make him maſter of all the Low Countries: but Francis, to fhew the ſincerity 


of his reconciliation with the emperor, had not only refuſed their offers, but ac- 


quainted him with their evil deſigns. Wherever Charles paſted, all priſoners were 
ſet at liberty; and he was treated with all the honours imaginable. Francis, meet- 
ing him at Chatelleraut, waited upon him to Paris, which he entered on Neu- 


year's-day; entertaining him there with the utmoſt magnificence, and abſtaining, 


out of politeneſs, from moving him to put the promiſe of the inveſtiture of Milan 
into a written treaty. After a thouſand profeſſions of an eternal friendſhip, the 
emperor was convoyed to Flanders, arriving, on January 26, at Mons in Hainault : 
and, when George de Selve, biſhop of Lavaur, preſſed him there to ratify his pro- 
miſe, he put him off with an excuſe, that he muſt firſt conſult his council on the 
ſubject. | | | 


Henry's mar- THE exterior marks of a perfect union between the emperor and Francis alarmed 


riage with the king of England to the higheſt degree. He ſuſpected ſome defign had been 


rags wit on rand 3 
annullel. formed between them to his prejudice: and reſolved, as well to unite with the 


German Proteſtants, if they would come to ſome accord in points of religion; as to 


marry Anne of Cleves, on Fanuary 6, at Grenewich. After the ſolemnity of mar- 
riage, the royal pair were bedded: but this, inſtead of reconciling Henry to the lady, 
only ſerved to increaſe his averſion. He reſolved to be divorced from her at any 


rate: and he was the more encouraged to take that ſtep, becauſe, having ſent the 


duke of Norfolk, after the emperor had quitted France, to make a league with 
Francis, he had found the laſt of theſe princes very diffident of the other, and diſ- 


Ribier Mem. d Eſtat. i. 494. 
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poſed enough to renew hoſtilities; though he did not care to come to an open HER x 
rupture, till he knew the fate of the promiſed inveſtiture of Milan. Princes ſeldom 
want pretences for executing any of their reſolutions: and the contract above- 4. D. 1549. 
mentioned, for a marriage between Anne of Cleves and the young prince of Lor- 
raine, was now made uſe of to invalidate Henry's marriage. It doth not appear, 
whether that contract was made in words of the preſent or future tenſe, or whether 
it was more than a bare agreement and deſtination of their parents: if it was, the 
proofs, faid to be produced of its being afterwards ſet afide by another convention 
of the ſame parents, or by a declaration of the duke of Gueldres, who intermeddled 
in the affair, were not ſufficient to deſtroy its obligation. However this matter was, 
the parliament, which met on April 12, thought fit, on July 6, to addreſs the king, 
that he would give orders for a trial of the validity of his marriage: and a com- 
miſſion was immediately iſſued for its being tried in the convocation, Two days 
were ſpent in examining witneſſes to prove, © that there had been a precontract be- 
ce tween the queen and the prince of Lorraine; that the king had married her 
„ againſt his will, and without the inward conſent of his mind; and that the mar- 
« riage had not been conſummated.” The proof of this laſt particular reſted 
chiefly upon Henry's own depoſition, though it was what the queen herſelf alſo 
acknowledged. Canoniſts had often ſet afide marriages on all theſe accounts: and, 
matters of this nature being uſually ſubmitted to their judgment, the convocation, | 
in which great numbers of that profeſſion ſate, agreed unanimouſly, on Faly q, in | 
pronouncing the king's marriage null and invalid, This ſentence was delivered the 
next day in writing to the two houſes of parliament: and Henry ſent, the day fol- 
lowing, the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Southampton, and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, to give the queen an account of what had been done; and to 
aſſure her, that he would, by letters patent, declare her his adopted ſiſter ; a title 
giving her precedence before all the ladies of England, except his queen and daugh- 
ter; and would ſettle on her for life the palace of Richmond, with a revenue of 
30001. a year, which ſhe might enjoy, either in England, or abroad, at her option. 
Anne, who had found very little comfort or ſatisfaction in her marriage, readily ac- 
cepted the offer; ſigned her conſent and approbation of the ſentence; and choſe to 
live in England, rather than return, thus diſgraced, into her own country. She 
wrote likewiſe to her brother; expreſſing her approbation of what had been done; 
extolling the king's goodneſs to her; deſiring him and her other friends not to take 
the matter ill; and hoping it would cauſe no interruption of their friendſhip. A 
bill was the next day, July 12, brought into parliament, for annulling the mar- 
riage, and allowing the parties to marry again, purſuant to the ſentence of the con- 
vocation: and it readily paſſed both houſes. The king loſt no time in making uſe of 
the liberty of remarrying : and, having privately eſpouſed Catherine, daughter of the 
lord Edmond Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, declared her publickly his 
queen, on Augu/t 8, at Hampton Court. n I 
Tus fall of Cromwell, happening at the ſame time with the divorce, is generally Fall of the | 
imputed, to the great hand he had in making the match with Anne of Cleves, and 3 
to the king's reſentment on that account. Henry was certainly much out of hu- 
mour on that occaſion, and had abundant reaſon to complain of ſuch as had abuſed 
him by falſe repreſentations of her beauty and perfections; yet none of theſe, nor 
any one elſe concerned in adviſing or tranſacting the marriage, beſides Cromwell, 
ever felt any effects of his anger. It ſeems much more natural to aſcribe both thoſe 
events to the power of the imperial faction in the court of England, particularly to 
the duke of Norfolk, and to the new paſſion, which the king had entertained for 
this nobleman's niece, Catherine Howard; who now ſerved him as effectually for 5 | 
the ruin of Cromwell, as Anne Boleyn, another of his nieces, had formerly for that | 


of 
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Henry of Molſey. The match with Cleves was conſidered, as an introduction to a league 
VIIE with the Proteſtant princes of Germany ; which would have defeated all the em- 
| J D. 1540. peror's ſchemes for rendering himſelf abſolute in that country: it behoved this 

rince to ſet all his agents and partiſans at work to break off that alliance, and pre- 

vent the effects it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to produce. The duke of Norfolk 
' had been always in his intereſts; and ſerved him very well in this juncture: he was 
| an utter enemy to the propoſed German league, becauſe it was likely to promote a 
reformation, to which he was extremely averſe. He had lately, at archbiſhop 
Cranmer's table, quarrelled with Cromwell; and uſed ſuch bitter ſarcaſms and out- 
rageous language to him, as could not eaſily. be digeſted, and were plain declarations 
of the mortal hatred he bore to this miniſter, whoſe higheſt poſt then was that of 
lord privy ſeal, This violent proceeding might perhaps tempt people to think, 
that the duke was able to carry his point againſt Cromwell, eſpecially * fince he had 
got the biſhops of Wincheſter, Durham, and Bath, recalled to court, and ſworn of 
the privy council; deſigning the laſt for the poſt of privy ſeal, and the ſecond for 
vicar general. The ſervants of the miniſter, whoſe ſpoils were thus to be diſpoſed 
| „„ of, were of opinion, that, though their maſter might not keep the title of vicar general 


| X (which was generally odious) yet he would maintain his credit with the king ; being 
| i very aſſiduous in his affairs, and doing nothing without communicating it firſt to his 
| majeſty. Whatever efforts were made againſt him, Cromwell doth not ſeem to 
have been ſunk at all in his maſter's good graces, when the parliament met on 
April 12; having but two days before obtained from him ? a grant of thirty 
| . manors, parcel of the poſſeſſions of ſeveral diſſolved monaſteries. On the 171 of 
[ | that month, he was created earl of Eſſex, and, in a day or two after, lord high 
1 chamberlain of England (dignities that had fallen vacant, in the foregoing month, 
| by the extinction of the male line of the Bourchiers, and the death of John Vere earl 
| of Oxford) and his ſon Gregory, being called up by writ to the houſe of lords, took 
His place there as lord Cromwell, the ſame day that his father was introduced into it 
if | by his new title of Eſex. The bill for veſting in the crown all the lands and poſ- 
F ©» ſeſſions of the order of S. John of Feruſalem, and grant of four fifteenths and 
| tenths to be paid in as many years, and of two ſubſidies, each a ſhilling in the 
| | pound, 3 are aſcribed to his management: and he appears to have acted as princi- 
1 pal miniſter all the ſeſſion till May 14; when the parliament (on account of the 
| feſtival of Whitſuntide, and to allow the biſhops and clergy time to finiſh their in- 
| ſtruction for the union of the Chriſtian world) was prorogued to the 2 5 of that 
; | | month. Nor doth there appear to have been any change in his fituation, when the 
[ | parliament met again, nor even any formed reſolution for vacating the king's mar- 
i riage with Anne of Cleves (whatever wiſhes or deſign of that kind Henry might 
have before entertained) ſince, on the day laſt named, +a bill was brought into the 
houſe of peers, for ſettling a jointure on her as queen of England, and paſſed nemine 
1 contradicente. Ag 5 8 
F { Ir appears by Cromwell's letter, wrote in the Tower 5 on Saturday, Fune 12, 
| that, within the paſt fortnight, the queen's German maid-ſervants had been ſent 
away; that he had uſed inſtances with her lord chamberlain, and others of her 
council, to perſuade her to a better behaviour towards his majeſty; and that the 
king had entruſted to him a matter of ſecreſy relating to her, which he was charged 
with revealing, though he vindicated himſelf very well from that accuſation. But 
| theſe paſſages do not account ſufficiently for that miniſter's ſudden fall, and the 
queen's as ſudden divorce; which, happening together, ſeem to have been the con- 
| ſequence of a ſimultaneous reſolution: and yet what elſe fell out within that ſpace 


| 1 Ribier Mem. d. Eftat. i. 513. Dugdale Baron. ii. 371, 372, 373. See Statutes 32 H. VIII. 
| | 4 Tournal of Lords, April 25. s See Dugdale ut Rs NR ! 115 
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of time, is matter of probable eonjecture, rather than abſolute certainty, through He wx x 


the filence of cotemporary writers on the ſubject. Theſe writers take notice of 


Cromwell's low birth, being the ſon of a blackſmith, or brewer at Putney, and raiſed 4. D. 1540. 


purely by the ſtrength and merit of his natural parts, without any education or the 
fupport of friends, to the higheſt dignities and truſts in the kingdom; which neceſ- 
farily expoſed him to the envy of the nobility ; had he been leſs haughty, than he is 
repreſented to have been by M. de Caftiilon. They obſerve, that the ſhare he had 
in the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and in promoting the reformation, had rendered 
him odious to all the popith party ; that even the reformed were diſcontented with 
him, when they found he could not protect them from burning; and that the com- 


mon people hated him, for having gotten from the parliament, againſt their wills, 


the late above-mentioned grants of a ſubſidy, and four fifteenths and tenths, beſides 
another ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound from the clergy, at a time when 
they imagined themſelves ſecure from the danger of new taxes, by the vaſt augmen- 
tation, which the lands of diſſolved monaſteries had made, of the crown-revenue. 
Theſe were, after all, no reaſons why the king ſhould treat a miniſter of his abili- 
ties, who had done him ſuch extraordinary ſervices, in the manner he did; though 
perhaps they might encourage his enemies to accuſe him of having, in ſome caſes, 
exceeded his commiſſion, and of having, in others, acted without the king's expreſs 
licence or knowledge. It was impoſſible for any man, who had meddled ſo much 

in great and public affairs, not to miſtake, forget, or err in various caſes and man- 
ners, ſo as to be obnoxious in point of law, when a ſevere inquiſition ſhould be made 


into his conduct. Thus he was accuſed *, * of ſetting perſons at liberty, who had 
« either been convicted of miſpriſion of treaſon upon the late ſtatutes, or were in 


« priſon upon ſuſpicion of treaſon ; of granting licences for carrying corn, leather, 
| © beer, tallow, and other commodities out of the realm, contrary to the king's pro- 
« clamation, and for perſons to go abroad with horſes, and money, without ſearch; 


* and of deputing commiſſioners in weighty cauſes within the realm, without his | 


« knowledge or aſſent, and in confidence of his approbation.” No mention is 
made of any particular inſtance of theſe offences, which would probably have ap- 
peared upon accuſation to be inconſiderable matters, if not ſtrictly juſtifiable: and, to 
touch his life, it was neceſſary to charge him with hereſy and treaſon. To ſupport 
the firſt of theſe charges, it was ſaid, That he had diſperſed over the realm er- 


r roneous books, printed as well abroad as in England, about the ſacrament of the 


* altar, and other articles of religion, pronouncing the doctrines therein to be good, 
« and ſaying every Chriſtian might adminiſter the ſacrament, as well as a prieſt ; 
« that he had, as the king's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical affairs, licenced, without his 
« knowledge, ſeveral perſons detected or ſuſpected of hereſy to preach openly; that 
he had ordered many hereticks, ſome indicted, other apprehended on the com- 
« plaints of credible perſons, to be ſet at liberty; that he had ſkreened hereticks, 
« ſpecially accuſed, from puniſhment, and had either impriſoned or rebuked the 
« accuſers ſo ſharply, that people were afraid of informing againſt hereticks.“ 
The latter charge of treaſon was founded upon the overt act of drawing out his dag- 
ger to give an emphaſis to ſome words he was ſaid to have ſpoken, two years before, 
in private converſation, expreſſing a reſolution “ to ſtand by the cauſe of the re- 
« formation in the field, with ſword in hand, againſt the king and all others.” Theſe 


| he abſolutely denied, nor were they indeed conſiſtent with that temper, moderation, 


and prudence, which were remarkable in all his actions: and, as they were laid at 
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that diſtance of time, by perſons who had not ſeen him afterwards, and had been ſo 


long concealed, there is a good deal of reaſon to think, they were invented purely to 


Rot. Parl, 32 H. VIII. n. 60. 
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Hex furniſh his enemies with a pretence to take away the life of a miniſter, whoſe 


abilities and eminent ſervices rendered him a formidable rival, even under diſgrace. 


J. D. 1540. Ts were the pretences for putting Cromwell to death: but the reſolution 


taken for that ſtep, and for the queen's divorce, was probably owing to other mo- 
tives, The emperor had long wiſhed to be reconciled to Henry, a and had amuſed 
him with various offers to engage him in his intereſt, and in an alliance againſt 
France: and his embaſſadors at the court of England watched and improved all 
opportunities for that purpoſe, A very fair one was at this time furniſhed them by 
the king of France; who, too deſirous to oblige the emperor in his late paſſage thro' 
that kingdom, had, in the openneſs of his heart, made him a confidence * of all the 
moſt ſecret particulars that had paſfed in his negotiations with Henry, and of all the 
offers, which this prince had made to engage him in a league againſt the houſe of 


| Auſtria. Francis ſoon repented of this indiſcretion; and the ill humour, it put 


him in, occaſioned the diſgrace of his favourite miniſters, the conſtable De Mont- 
morency, and admiral Chabot. Henry could never forgive it: and the diſcovery | 


thereof was the principal means made uſe of by the emperor to draw the king of 


England over to his intereſts, and to engage him afterwards in an alliance againſt 

Francis, The diſcovery appears from all circumſtances to have been made at this 
time: and Henry, reſolving, in the height of his reſentment, to unite with the em- 
peror, had no occaſion for a league with the Lutheran princes of Germany, to which 
his religious principles rendered him difinclined, and nothing but the neceſſity of 
his affairs could make him ſubmit. It happened at the ſame time; that he took a 

liking to Catherine Howard, who had beauty enough to ſtrike vl fancy: and, 


though ſhe had neither virtue, nor a conſtitution, capable of holding out long 


againſt a prince's courtſhip, yet Gardiner and the duke of Norfolk, with her other 
relations, managed matters fo well, that the king grew enamoured of her perſon. 
His paſſions, ever violent, made him impatient to enjoy the object beloved; 
Catherine had reafons to have her marriage hurried over privately, before the king's 
flame for her came to be the ſubject of publick diſcourſe; her relations, knowing 


how much Henry was influenced by the wives he liked, puſhed it on with all their 


credit, and incited him to remove the obſtacles to his happineſs, by vacating his 
marriage with Anne of Cleves, and by deſtroying the author of it, who had drawn 
him into the nooſe, and whoſe ruin was neceſſary for their ſecurity. The king ne- 
ver ſcrupled any meaſures, nor minded the conſequences thereof, when his will was 
in queſtion ; obſtructions ferved only to whet his fury for removing them : hence 
aroſe the ſudden reſolution for the divorce of Anne, the private marriage with 
Catherine, and-the getting rid of Cromwell. 

Tuis miniſter was, 3 on Friday, June 11, about three i in the afternoon, arreſted 
by the chancellor and lords of the privy council 3 in the king's palace at Weſtminſter : | 
and carried thence to the Tower of London. His enemics had cooked up a charge 


againſt him; but conſcions of the weaknefs of their proofs, at leaſt in the capital 


articles; and fearing that what irregularities had been committed in the Execution 
of his offices, might appear upon examination to have been done for the king's 


ſervice, and perhaps agreeable to the general tenour of his commands and inſtructions, 
did not care that he ſhould be admitted to make his defence. A ſhorter method, 


againſt which no innocence could be proof, was taken; a bill for his attainder. way | 


brought, on Fane 17, into the houſe of lords: and being paſſed, after three readings, 
was fent, on the 19%, to the commons for their concurrence. This was not ſo 


readily granted, as might have been expected; ten days paſſed before the commons 
fent back (as was uſually done in ſuch caſes) the bill which they did not approve: 


but they ſent with it a new bill of their own framing, which they had paſſed, and 
i. Daniel, Lord Herbert, Du Tillet. * Burnet, iii, 144. Lords Fournal. — 
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annexed to it a proviſo about the deanry of Welles. This new bill, coming up to HNA v 
the lords on the 26, was read thrice, and the proviſo as often, the ſame day, and 8 
paſſed. Sir E. Cale ſays, he was told by Sir T. Gaudy, a juſtice at that time of 4. D. 1540. 


the king's bench, that Cromwell had, ſome time before, been ordered by the king 
to attend the chief juſtices, and aſk their opinions, Whether a man in priſon, and 
1 forthcoming, might be attainted by parliament, without being called to anſwer?” 
and the judges (after ſaying, It was a dangerous queſtion, and they thought a par- 
« liament would never do it)” being preſſed to a more direct reply, declared their 
opinion, « that, if he was attainted by parliament, it could not be queſtioned, whe- 
| « ther the party was called to anſwer or not.” The relation adds, that the party 
« againſt whom this was intended, was never queſtioned: and the firſt man who 
« ſuffered by that proceeding was Cromwell himſelf.” This ſtory ſeems calculated 
to leflen the horror of that miniſter's. treatment: but, if it be true, it doth no great 
honour to the judges; who muſt be very ignorant, if they did not know, that the 
attainders of Roger Mortimer earl of Marche, and of ſeveral others by parliament, 
had been repealed on this very-account of the parties not being called to anſwer, nor 
heard in their defence, Cromwell's chief fault was an exceſs of obſequiouſneſs to 
the king's pleaſure, the effect of an inordinate zeal for his maſter's ſervice: in other 
reſpects, he 1s ſcarce ſufficiently to be admired, for his prodigious parts, excellent 
judgment, infinite application to buſineſs, wonderful dexterity in the management 
of affairs, great moderation in the exerciſe of his authority, calmneſs of temper in 
his dealings with all perſons, and under provocations ſufficient to ruffle the ſedateſt 
perſons, an uncommon generoſity and nobleneſs of mind, notwithſtanding the 
meanneſs of his extraction, and for an unexampled condeſcenſion in the height of 
bis pomp, vouchſafing to take notice of his old acquaintance, and ſhew his grati- 
tude for favours formerly received. A miniſter in diſgrace finds few perſons ge- 
nerous enough to intercede in his behalf; Cranmer was the onely one that diſ- 
charged the part of a true friend on this occaſion, having written a very moving 
letter to the king in his behalf, declaring his firm belief of Cromwell innocence 
from any diſloyal meaning, and wiſhing his majeſty might find another counſellor, 
equal to him in capacity, diligence, and fidelity. There were few ſuch to be met : 
with: and the king is faid to have afterwards lamented his loſs, The parliament, 
after paffing ſome other acts, for the attainder of lord Hungerford, and ſeveral 
other perſons; for the regulating ſanctuaries, and reducing their number; for re- 
pealing the penalty of death, denounced by the ſtatute of the fix articles, againſt in- 
continent prieſts and their women; for eſtabliſhing all marriages (not within the 
degrees prohibited by the law of Gop) which had been conſumniated, notwith- 
ſtanding any unconſummated precontract; for confirming what ſhould be declared 
to be Chriftian doQtrine by the biſhops and divines, empowered by the king's com- 
miſſion to draw up the erudition of. a Chriſtan man; for erecting a court of wards; 
for breeding ſtrong horſes; for the maintenance of the navy ; and for a general par- 
don, was diſſolved on the 240 of July. On the 28 of that month, four days af- 
ter the acts of this ſeflion bad the royal aſſent, Cromwell was beheaded : but his ſon 
Gregory, having married Elizabeth Seymour, ſiſter to the late queen Fane, had, be- 
fore the end of t 
Cromwell, r Ne PO Ne He. 
Tux ill underſtanding between the courts of France and England, occafioned by Br 
Francis's diſcovering the fecrets of Henry's negotiations to the emperor, began now 
to ſhew itſelf by the French fortifying their frontier towns, and attempting to en- 
large their borders towards Calais. The earl of Hertford was ſent over to ſtop 
their progreſs, and ſome hoſtilities paſſed between ſmall parties: 
| | Jiuriſdiction of Courts, * Rymer, xiv, 7 08. 
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but no war en- 
ſued ; 
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he year, a patent paſſed, creating him a baron by the title of lord 


tween the em- 
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Hevn xv ſued; commiſſioners being appointed on both ſides to ſettle the points in diſpute. 
Vi. Francis was much on the ſame terms with the emperor; who, after delaying the 
A. D. 1540. performance of his promiſe with regard to Milan, told his embaſſadots at laſt very 
| explicitely, that he would never part with a country, which was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve a communication between the reſt of his dominions, and to afford him a paſ- 
lage from one to another. He is ſaid, however, to have offered his eldeſt daughter 
in marriage to the duke of Orleans, with Flanders to her portion, and the title of 
king: but theſe great offers were refuſed by Francis, who, following. his humour 
or reſentment, rather than the maxims of good policy, was reſolved to accept of 
no equivalent for the Milangſe, which he conſidered as his rightful inheritance. 
This revived the animoſity between thoſe princes to an higher degree than ever: 
4 5 541. and Francis had ſoon after a new provocation given him ; his embaſſadors Ceſar 
V Pregoſe and Anthony de Rincon |, deſtined, the one to the enetians, the other to the 

Grand Seignior, being murdered at the mouth of the The/n, in their way to Venice, 
by the garriſon of Pavie, upon the marqueſs de Yafſto's orders, without any ſatiſ- 
faction made for ſuch a breach of the law of nations. A war now appeared un- 
avoidable, and both ſides prepared for it ; fortifying themſelves with new alliances : 
but, Francis not being ready, and the emperor engaged in an expedition againſt A- 
| gers, it did not break out till the year following. Lat. | 

Henry's care Tue king of England was, in the mean time, intent upon the reformation he 
rags 3 propoſed in religion: and the ſum of it having been drawn up in the neceſſary eru- 
ligion. dition of a Chriſtian man, this book was publiſhed by authority, and recommended 
to all perſons as a rule for directing their belief and practice. It contained a rational 
account of the Chriſtian covenant, with an expoſition of the Apoſtles Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Ten Commandments, and the ſacraments : and, 
though the number of theſe laſt, and the doctrines relating to them, were aſſerted 

therein, agreeable to what had been determined in the Statute of the fix articles, 
yet the worſhip of ſaints, pilgrimages, and other ſuperſtitions, which had for ſome 
ages debaſed religion, were condemned. The king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical 
matters was explained ſo, as to prevent any juſt offence being taken at his title of 

bead; the pope's pretenſions were refuted ; the holy Catholick Church was defined to 
be an aggregate body, « comprehending all afſemblies of men over the whole world 

« that receive the faith of Chriſt; who ought to hold an unity of love and brotherly 
e agreement together, by which they become members of the Catholick Church,” 
and the unreaſonableneſs of placing its unity in a ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of Rome is 
fully ſhewed. Sinners were taught to depend wholly on the merits of |Chri/t; un- 
learned people were exhorted to pray in their mother tongue: and a foundation laid 
for a further reformation, by the declaring *<* every national church to be a com- 
« pleat body within itſelf, with power to reform hereſies, correct abuſes, and do 
s every thing elſe neceſſary for keeping itſelf pure, and governing its members. 
To compleat his deſigns for the inſtruction of his ſubjects, he had cauſed a new 
impreſſion of the Engliſb Bible 3 to be made: and, in May this year, iſſued ſtrict 
injunctions, enforced with penalties, that every pariſh, throughout the realm, ſhould 

purchaſe one to be kept in the church, before All-hallowtide. | e 
1 _ % ; HE had been very rigid in cauſing the ſtatute of the fix articles to be put in exe 
cates Peri cution ; and as among the perſons attainted, the laſt ſeſſions, there were three (viz, 
__ "ano Barnes, Gerrard, and Ferome) condemned for hereſy, and as many (Abel, Fetherflone, 
new ſees. and Powel) for aſſerting the pope's ſupremacy, they had been drawn, one of each 
; | ſort tied together, on hurdles to Weſt Smithfield, where the firſt were burnt; and the 
laſt hanged: but he ſoon after put a ſtop. to theſe. perſecutions; at leaſt of the re- 
formed, He had, in the laſt December, erected Weftminfter + into an epiſcopal ſee, 
em. du Belle,. Burnet, i. 286. 3 Ibid, 30% + Ibid. Coll. Ne 3. 
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and aſſigned all the county of Middleſex, except the pariſh of Fulbam, for its dio- HAN Av 35 
ceſe: and he now founded the biſhopricks of, Cheſter, Glouceſter, and Peter- * 3 : 
borough * ; *. to which were added, in the next year, thoſe of Briſtol and Oxford. A. D. 1541. 
The priories too of cathedrals were converted into deanfies and colleges of pre- 
bendaries ; the lands of diſſol ved monaſteries being aſſigned for theſe endowments. 

Tuis application of a ſmall part of abbey- lands to proper uſes, did not prevent Riſing in - 
an inſurrection in the North; where ſuperſtition had taken the deepeſt root, and the ok 1 
ejected religious had the greateſt influence. It began in April, but was ſoon ſup- progreſs into 
preſſed ; Sir Fobn Nevil, and about ten more, who put themſelves at the. head of the 2 
the country- people, being taken and put to death at Tor; and three others exe- 
cuted at London. This inconſiderable rebellion was generally imputed to cardinal 
Pole's intreagues: and either for this offence of her ſon, or for ſome freſh provo- 

cation of her own, the old counteſs of. Saliſbury, who had been kept i in priſon two 
years after her conviction and attainder, was beheaded, on May 27, in the Tower of 
London. The lord Leonard Grey, brother to the marqueſs of Dorſet, was, in the 
next month, indicted for ſome treaſonable practices with the 7r:/h, whilſt he was 
deputy of Ireland, and for engaging to join Reginald Pole: he pleaded guilty, and 
was alſo beheaded. A more lamentable fate attended Thomas Fiennes lord Dacres* ; 
who, being drawn in by ſome diſorderly perſons, to go and hunt by night in the park 
of Laughton in Suſſex, was, in the way thither, engaged in an accidental fray ; and 
one of the adverſe party, being mortally wounded, and dying about a month after, 
this young nobleman was tried by his peers for that offence. It was in the eye of 
the law no more than man-ſlaughter: but he, confeſſing the fact, without conſider- 
ing the indictment had been laid for murder, was found guilty, and condemned to 
be hanged at Tyburn; the ſentence being accordingly executed upon him, as well as 
on three gentlemen his accomplices. 

Ir was not ſo much to extinguiſh the remains of the late rebellion, as to We 
Aroy all monuments of ſuperſtition, pretended miracles, and pilgrimages, ſtill kept 
up in the north, that the king made, in Auguſt, a progreſs into Torkſhire. Upon 
his arrival at Torł, he iſſued a proclamation, encouraging every body, who had been 
injured by any of his officers, to bring their complaints before him and his council, 
and aſſuring them of redreſs: but this was not the ſole end og his progreſs. He 
had, in the beginning of the laſt year, ſent Ralph Sadler 3 to Edenburgh, with in- 
ſtructions, to preſs James V, to remove cardinal Beton from his councils, to ſeize 
the lands of monaſteries into his own hands, to enter into a ſtricter amity with him, 
and to agree upon an interview between them, for the ſettling of this amity more 
effedually. Janes excuſed himſelf as to the two firſt particulars, having no ob- 
jection to the cardinal's conduct, nor any temptation to ſeize the revenues of the 
religious; who were al ways ready to ſupply him with money for his occaſions: but 
profeſſed a firm reſolution to live always in friendſhip” with his uncle; and con- 
ſented to an interview. This was now to be held at Tor; and Henry had cauſed 
oreat preparations to be made there for his nephew' s reception ; but the cardinal 
and the Scotch prelates took care to prevent a meeting, which they imagined would 
prove fatal + to the clergy of Scotland. They were apprehenſive, that Henry might, 
in a perſonal conference, prevail upon his nephew to take the ſteps, which had 
been refuſed on the motion of his embaſſadors: and made uſe, not only of all the 
credit which they had with their maſter, as being his miniſters, and employed bx 
him in all the affairs of his realm, but of large promiſes to divert him from keeping 
his engagement with Henry. James tempted by the aſſurance of 30,000 crowns a 
year being duely paid bim by the clergy, who were reaay'i in any difficulty to aſſiſt 
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fHzxxar him with all their fortunes, and by the proſpect of more than 100,000. crowns a 
VIII. year, which they undertook to raiſe for. him by the forfeitures of hereticks, did not 
A. D. 1541. come to the interview; which was conſidered as a plain declaration of. his hoſtile 
mind; and that he intended to keep no meaſures with his uncle. Henry, diſap- 
pointed, deluded, and full of reſentment, quitted 7574 at the latter end of September: 
and, continuing his progreſs through ſeveral counties, returned to London; where he 
was informed of matters that gave him ſtill greater uneaſineſs. | | 
Queen Carhe- WHILST the king was in his progreſs, one John Laſſels had given the archbiſhop 
1 8 of Canterbury an account, that, having been in Suſſex to ſee a ſiſter of his that had 
been a ſervant to the old dutcheſs of Norfolt, who had brought up Mrs. Catherine 
Howard, the had aſſured him, that this lady, now queen, was very lewd; that 
Francis Derham, a ſervant in the family, had lain in bed with her, in his doublet 
and hoſe, between the ſheets an hundred nights, three maid-ſervants being, at dif- 
ferent times, in bed with her, whilſt they indulged themſelves in ſuch dalliances; 
and that one Manneck (ſometime alſo in the ſervice of the ſaid dutcheſs) had been 
admitted to the like familiarities, and knew a private mark in her body. The arch- 
biſhop conſulting the lord chancellor and the earl of Hertford, who had been left 
by the king to take care of all affairs at London during his abſence, they were of 
opinion, that he ſhould acquaint the king with it: and, the matter being of ſuch a 
nature, that he could not well expreſs it by word of mouth, he drew up the account 
in writing, and, on November 2, preſented it his majeſty, Henry, who had pre- 
tended to a wonderful ſagacity on the ſubject, in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had not 
diſcovered any want of virginity in Catherine Howard, and was ſtill ſo much in 
love with her, that, having the day before received the ſacrament, he had then given 
thanks to Gop, for the good life he had led, and truſted to lead, with her, and de- 
fired his confeſſor, the biſnop of Lincoln, to join with him in the ſame thankſgiving. 
No words can repreſent his ſurprize and trouble, when he received the archbiſhop's 
relation of the queen 's miſconduct: he ſuppoſod it at firſt to be a forged ſtory, yet 
reſolved to enquire into it, with all the ſecreſy imaginable. Opening the caſe to 
the lord privy ſeal, the lord admiral, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Thomas Wriotbefly, 
he told them, he did not believe it to be true: but, as he could not reſt till he knew 
the certainty of __— he would have it enquired into, with ſuch precautions, 
as might' preſerve the queen from any ſcandal, if ſhe were innocent. The firſt of 
theſe counſellors was deputed to interrogate Labels and his ſiſter; who both reſo- 
lutely maintained what they had ſaid: and the laſt was appointed to examine 
Mannock, and to ſeize Derbam upon a pretence of piracy, which he had been 
formerly accuſed of in Ireland. George Mannock owned only ſome indecent free- 
doms he had taken in feeling the moſt privy parts of her body, prior to the time 
of Derbam's familiarity with her: but this laſt confeſſed his having lain frequently 
with her, and named three different women that were, one after another, in bed 
with them, w when he ad, the facts! ſo ** there appeared; no n to doubt of the 
matter. - | | 
IT was with an 10 0 p iel at Sch a 1 difraQion ak 8 a8, 
barring all utterance of ſpeech, forced a vent only in tears, that Henry 3 
teport of the examinations. - Archbiſhop Cranmer, the chancellor, the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and the biſhop; of Wincbeſter, being appointed to inter- 
rogate the queen on the ſubjeR, ſhe at firſt denied all: but, finding them apprized 
of all her practices, ſhe confeſſed the whole to the archbiſnop; and, the confeſſion 
being put into writing, ſhe ſigned it with her hand. Eight or nine other witneſſes, 
who had opportunities of knowing her conduct, agreed in the ſame tale, with other 
circumſtances, ſhewing her abominable lewdneſs. There were ſtrong preſumptions, 
that ſhe intended to continue her amours with Derham ; having lately e 3 
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into her ſervice; and trained him often into her privy-chamber, under pretence of HAU r 


ſending him on errands and writing letters, in the abſence of her ſecretary. One 


—— 
of the women, who had been formerly privy to their familiarities, was likewiſe . D. 1541. 


brought to ſerve about the bed- chamber. One Thomas Colepepper, to whom ſhe 
was related by her mother, was taken up on vehement ſuſpicion, having, whilſt the | 
king was at Zincoln, been brought, by the lady Rochford's means, into the queen 8 
chamber at eleven o'clock at night, and ſtaid there till three or four in the morn- 

ing. Upon examination, ſhe confeſſed the crime, and was beheaded; Derham was 
hanged ; Mannocł got off by giving up the beſt part of his eſtate; others were con- 
victed of miſpriſion of treaſon *, and ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment. Further 
proceedings againſt the queen were referred to a parliament ; which, being ſum- 

moned on November 23, met, on Fanuary 16, at Weſtminſter. £ 


A. D. 1848, 


Tux bill for attainting Catherine Howard late queen of England, and Fane lady ee 


| Rochford, of high treaſon, was brought into the houſe of lords, and read - on 
Fanuary 21: but, the chancellor moving on the 28", that they would not proceed 
too haſtily in a matter of ſo much conſequence, in which no room ſhould be left 
for ſuſpicion, or future complaint, and purgation; and that it was proper for a 
committee of both houſes to wait upon the queen, and hear what ſhe could alledge 
in her defence, archbiſhop Cranmer, the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Southampton, 
and Thirlby biſhop of Weſtminſter, were immediately appointed for that purpoſe, 
Catherine repeated her confeſſion to them: and, the proceſſes againſt thoſe already 
convicted being brought as a further evidence, the bill paſſed the houſe on Feb. 8, 
and, being agreed to by the commons, was paſſed by letters patent under the great 
ſeal; the parliament having deſired the king not to take the trouble of giving the 
royal aſſent to the act in his own perſon. Agnes Howard the old dutcheſs of Nor- 
folk, Catherine counteſs of Bridgewater, who had been only indicted, the lord William 
Howard and his wife Margaret, with nine others, who had been convicted at com- 
mon law for their knowing and concealing the queen s incontinence, were put into 
the act, and attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon, A clauſe in it obliged all perſons, 
« that ſhould know any thing of the incontinence of the queen for the time being, 
* to reveal it with all poſſible ſpeed to the king's council, under the pains of trea- 
« ſon: and, if the king, or his ſucceſſors, ſhould intend to marry any woman, taking 
« her to be a pure maid; if ſhe, not being fo, did not declare it to the king, 1 it 
« ſhould be deemed high treaſon, and all who knew it, and did not reveal it, were 
« made guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon.” All ſollicitations by meſſage or words to 
engage any one to corrupt the queen, or the prince's wife, were declared high 
«, treaſon, in all parties concerned therein.“ The queen was, upon February 12 
beheaded within the Tower: and, confeſſing at her death the looſcneſs of her former 
life, proteſted ſolemnly, that ſhe had not defiled her ſovereign s bed ſince their mar- 
riage. The lady Roctzford was executed with her: and, it now appearing what a 
ſcandalous woman ſhe was, the world was generally convinced of the innocence of 
her huſband, and of queen Anne Boleyn, to whoſe deaths her falſehood and artifices 
| had principally contributed. It was thought hard to puniſh the queen's relations, : 
in ſo ſevere a manner, for not diſcovering her former ill conduct: and Henry, in a 


little time, pardoned them all; extending we IKE grace o moſt of the other con. 
cealers of Catherine Howard's incontinence. 


Six Edmond Knevet had been lately tried, in ha gteat hall at 8 3 A PER 


the court of the king's houſhold, for ſtriking one Clerk, the earl of Surrey 
within the king's houſe in the tetinis-conrt; and received ſentence to Ioſe his hand: 
but was pardoned. Stow and others are very particular in relating the precautions 
taken for . it off; but do not e whether the king's youre, wherein the 
| : Egner, xiv. 2 a 12 — 7 7 
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offence had been committed, was that of Grenewich, or ſome other palace: and 
former ſtatutes for regulating or reſtraining the juriſdiction of the court of the 
houſhold had provided, that all offences cogniſable by that court, as being commit- 
ted within the verge of any of the king's houſes, if not tried before the king's re- 
moval thence, ſhould be referred to the common law. It is not unlikely, that Sir 
Edmond's offence had been committed within one palace, and that he had been tried 
in another, ſince it gave occaſion to an act paſſed. in this ſeſſion , for ſubjecting all 
treaſons, miſpriſion of treaſon, murders, bloodſhed, and malicious ſtriking, within 
the verge of any palace of the king's abode, to the cogniſance of the court of the 


- houſhold, though he ſhould remove to another, before the trial; the preparatory 


circumſtances whereof, and the precautions for executing the ſentence, as obſerved 


in Knevet's caſe, are there particularly ſpecified, The authority of the officers, as 
well of the court of wards and liveries, as of the court of ſurveyors of the lands of 


the crown, was regulated by two other ſtatutes? : and the biſhopricks of Cbeſter and 


the Ile of Man were ſevered from the province of Canterbury, and made ſubject 
to the archbiſhop of 7or#, for increaſing the number of his ſuffragans. It was 
during this ſeſſion, on Fanuary 23, that the king aſſumed the title of King of He- 
land, his predeceſſors having only uſed that of lord: and the proclamation, notify- 
ing this alteration of his ſtyle to the world, was read in the houſe of peers; though 


it was thought needleſs to confirm it by an act of parliament. This ſeems to have 


been no impolitick ſtep; for whether the 1r:/þ chieftains had been much weakned 


before, or thought it not below them to yield obedience, and own a ſubordination; 


to the royal dignity, James earl of Deſmond, coming over, in the ſummer, to Eng- 
land, made his ſubmiſſion : and his example was followed the next year by the heads 


pl ſeveral ſepts*, who were content to take titles of honour after the Engl; 


| Pretended | 
eaſe of George 


Ferrers, 


faſhion. Thus William Burgh, alias Macwilliam, was created baron of Dunkellyn, 


and earl of Clanricarde; Mawer Obrien, earl of Thomond, and his ſon Conat Obrien, 
lord of Thrackain; Connac Oneile, earl of Tyrone, and his ſon Matthew, lord of 
Dungannon. ; i moto 
HoLiNSHE AD mentions a paſſage in this ſeſſion, which may be thought too ma- 
terial to be omitted, as being the firſt precedent, that can be produced, of an houſe of 
commons aſſuming a judicial power for the delivery of their own members from 
arreſts by the Mace; which had been done before, ſometimes by ſuper/edeas, habeas 
corpus, and habeas corpus cum cauſa, but generally -by writs of privilege. On 


March 28, George Ferrers, ſervant to the king, and burgeſs for Plymouth 5, was ar- 


reſted by a proceſs from the king's bench for 200 marks, wherein he had been con- 
demned, as ſurety for the debt of one Welden: and the commons, being informed of 


the arreſt, ordered the ſerjeant at armes, attending the houſe, to demand the pri- 


ſoner's delivery from the Counter. The clerks and other officers lighted the demand; 
refuſed to comply with it; gave him ill language; and he, ſtill inſiſting on the 
delivery of the priſoner, they fell to blows, and the ſerjeant, his man, and Mr. 
Ferrers, were beaten, The ſheriffs of London coming to the counter, the ſerjeant 
complained to them, and demanded the priſoner: but they, making light both of 
his complaint and meſſage, rejected them with proud language. The houſe of 
commons, being apprized of the ſerjeant's uſage, would not fit without their mem- 
ber: and, repairing to the upper houſe, declared the caſe before the chancellor, the 
lords, and the judges ; who thought the contempt to be very great, and referred the 
puniſhment thereof to the commons. The chancellor would have iſſued a writ or 
warrant for the delivery of Ferrers : but they refuſed it; thinking all commands 
Stat. 33 H. VIII. c. 12. id. c. 21.39. Vid. c. 31. 
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from their houſe were to be executed by the ſerjeant's ſhewing his mace only, which HE NAA 


was his warrant. Returning to their houſe, they ſent the ſerjeant with his mace, as 


before, to require delivery of the priſoner, and to order the ſheriffs, with the clerks 4. D. 1542. 


of the counter, and Mbite the proſecutor, to appear before the houſe of commons. 
Upon this ſecond demand, the priſoner was diſcharged, and the others, appearing, 
were not allowed to have council, though Sir Roger Cholmley, then recorder of 
London, and other counſellors, offered to ſpeak in their behalf. The ſheriffs and 
bite were committed to the Tower; and the clerk, that was the cauſe of the fray, 
to a dungen called Littie eaſe; and one Tailor, that arreſted Ferrers, to Newgate: 
they remained thete two days; and, on March zo, were delivered on a petitivn of 
the mayor of London, and other friends, As Mr. Ferrers, being taken in execution, 
was diſcharged, not by law, but by privilege of parliament, the plaintiff was left 
without remedy for his debt, and, to prevent this injuſtice, the commons, after nine 
or ten days debate, reſolved upon an act of parliament, to revive the execution for 
the debt againſt Welden the principal debtor, and to diſcharge Ferrers, The houſe 
being divided on the queſtion, it was carried for Ferrers by fourteen voices; but it 
did not paſs the houſe of lords. The king, taking notice of this affair, called before 
him the lord chancellor; the judges, the ſpeaker, and moſt conſiderable. members of 
the houſe of commons: and, aftet . comrmending their wiſdom in maintaining their 
« privileges, which he would not have infringed in any point, added, that, if Ferrers 
« had not been a burgeſs, he was yet intitled to privilege, as being a ſervant to him- 
« ſelf, Who was head of the patliament, and attending on the buſineſs thereof in 
** his on perfſon. He told them further, how he was informed by his judges, that 
« he was never in ſo great eſtate royal as in time of parliament, where the Head and 
the members were joined together, ſo that whatever 'offence- was done to any 
« member, was to be reputed done againſt his own perſon, and the whole court of 
c Parliament. | He then aggravated the offence, as occaſioning the loſs of ſo much 
<« time, and commended them for fecuring the debt upon the perfon of the debtor.” 
Mx. Prynne hath talæen the pains of making ſome obſervations upon this caſe, 
whigh, he maintains to be the firſt precedent, and the onely ground of the houſe of 
commons ſubfequent juriſdiction and proceedings in like manner, upon com- 
plaints of breach of privilege: atid Crompion builds upon it his own opinion on 
the ſubject. They both take! the relation implieitely for granted, though it depends 
ſolely on the credit of Holin/Sead;' from whom lord Herbert, Stor, and other wri- 
ters borrow it: but it ſeems a mere fable, either in ſubſtance; or in its moſt material 
eir cumſtances. An affair that began in the houſe of commons, on March 28, could 
not be debated there nine or ten days; finee the ſeſſion ended 2 on April i, when 
the parliathent was proroguefl to Novrmber 3: nor could it be brought in the next 
years. ſeſſion before the houſe, on Aferch a8, becauſe both houſes were prorogued 
on the 15% of that month, and did not fit again till after Eqſter in Abril. There 
is not in che journal of the lords, the loaſt hint of any of the paſſages above related: 
and the comimans went o the very next year, and for a long time after, in the uſual 
method of getting their arreſted members releaſed by writs of privilege 4. This 


was the conſtant practice af that houſe, ſo low down as A. D. 1576, as: appears from | 11 
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Hr & Mr, Attorney of the dutchy, from the committee for the delivery of Mr. Halls 
. man, Edward Smalley, arrefted upon execution, that the ſaid committee found 
2 . « no precedent for ſetting at large by the mace any perſon in arreſt, but only by writ ; 
and that, by divers precedents of record peruſed by the ſaid committees, it ap- 
peareth, that every knight, citizen, and burgeſs of this houſe, which do require 
« privilege, hath uſed in that caſe to take his corporal oath, before the lord chan- 
« cellor, or keeper of the great ſeal of England for the time being, that the party, 
« for whom ſuch writ is prayed, came up with him, and was his ſervant at the 
« time of the arreſt made.” Theſe things (to ſay nothing of the filence of the 
city-books on this occaſion) ſufficiently ſhew the falſchood of Holznſhead's relation. 
The king Tux king had aſked no ſupply from his parliament in the laſt ſeſſion, not having 
raiſes mon a plauſible pretence for ſuch a demand: but was willing to make his people 
by loan for a AO 1 

Scorch war. imagine that he wanted money, though, rather than burden them, he choſe to take 
it up on his own credit. With this view, and to prepare the commons for ſup- 
plying his occaſions at their next meeting, he borrowed various ſums of money, of 
perſons rated at above 50/. a year in the book of ſubſidy; upon promiſe of repay- 
ment in two years, and giving them privy ſeals for their ſecurity. The emperor 
and the king of France being, at this time, in war, Henry had nothing to dread 

from abroad: and had no uſe for the ſupply he raiſed by this loan, unleſs to provide 
for a war againſt Scotland. Fames V had endeavoured to excuſe his not coming 

to the interview propoſed at Nr: but his apologies, ſuch as they were, did not 

abate Henry's reſentment, Treaties were carried on for an accommodation: but, 

theſe proving unſucceſsful, and depredations, as uſual when the two crowns were 

upon ill terms, being committed upon the borders, the king of Eng/and publiſhed a 
declaration of war, in which he complained of the breach of promiſe as to the in- 

terview, revived the old claim of ſuperiority over the crown of Scotland, and re- 

quired James to do him homage a. This was followed bychoſt ilities committed on 

both ſides; and the duke of Norfolk, being ſent into the North, was amuſed bya treaty, 

till it was too late in the year for any conſiderable enter prize. All he could do, was 
to enter Scotland, on October 21, with an army of 20, ooo men, and to ravage the 

country for eight days, being then forced to retire for want of proviſions to Berwicł, 
where he diſmiſſed a great part of his forces. Three weeks after this retreat, the 

Scots, getting an army of 15,000 men together, entered the Ve marches of England 

by Solway Frith: but, Sir Thomas Wharton and Sir W. Muſgrave advancing againſt 

them with a body of marchers, they fell into confuſion, either out of an appre- 

: henſion that the duke of Norfolk was come with all his force to attack them, or 
out of indignation that Oliver Sinclair, a man of ordinary birth, but the king's 
favourite, was appointed their general in chief; and fled without ſtanding an en- 
gagement. The earls of Caſſels and Glencarne, the lords Maxwell; Somerville, 
Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver Sinclair, with about 200 gentlemen, and 80D others, 
were taken priſoners: and about twenty of the chief, being ſent to London, were, 
upon their parole, committed to the care, rather than the cuſtody, of ſome Engliſh 
Death of noblemen. When this action happened, the king of Scotland was at 'Caerlaverec; 
Jamer V king much indiſpoſed in mind as well as body: the news of the diſaſter of bis army in- 
ae, creaſed his diſorder, and threw him into à deep melancholy; which, with the 
vexation he received from the murder of Somerſet herald (ſent to him about the 

ranſome of priſoners) by ſome Engliſh refugees, to whom he had given protection, 
— 5 py put an end to his life in a few days. He died in his palace of Fa/kland-on Dec.'1 33 
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the nobility had been divided into factions, ſome of the moſt conſiderable ruined, HENRY 


and others baniſhed: and was now again expoſed to the like calamities by the non- 


age of their new infant queen Mary; ata time when the peace and ſafety of the A. D. 1542. 


nation were not only in danger from a revival of thoſe factions, but likely to be de- 
ſtroyed by the troubles expected to ariſe on account of differences in religion. Few 
of the nobility left in the kingdom being either by their education, knowledge, or 
capacity, qualified for the direction." of ſtate- affairs, the late king had generally em- 
ployed the clergy as his miniſters; cardinal David Beton archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
being at the head of his councils. Men, however querulous in other reſpects, are 
generally ſatisfied with the meaſure of underſtanding which Gop hath given them: 


and this preference of the clergy gave a general diſcontent to the nobility, who 


fancied themſelves as much entitled by their birth, and as well qualified by their 
abilities, as any of their anceſtors, to fill the firſt poſts in the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom. This diſcontent was raiſed to a furious hatred of the clergy, upon the 
diſcovery of a liſt, preſented by them to James V, a little before his death, and con- 
taining the names of ſome hundreds of noblemen and gentlemen, marked out for 
death and forfeiture of their eſtates, upon ſuſpicion of hereſy, James Hamilton 
carl of Arran, the preſumptive heir of the crown, is ſaid to have been the firſt per- 
ſon in that liſt : and, though of a quiet, if not an indolent, nature, was for the ſafety 
of his life, and the intereſts of his family, obliged to aſſert the right he had, by 
proximity of blood, and the cuſtom or conſtitution of the realm, to the exerciſe of 
the government during the young queen's minority. The cardinal would fain 
have kept the reins in his own hand: and forged a will- in the name of the late 
king, appointing him tutor to the queen, and governor of the kingdom, three of the 
principal nobility being aſſigned as his counſellors in the adminiſtration. He cauſed 
this ſpurious will to be proclaimed at Edenburgh on the Monday after the king's 


death: but, as it ſoon became ſuſpected, the nobility, and the friends of the earl of 


Arran, got this nobleman proclaimed, on December 22, by thoſe titles, notwith- 
ſtanding, all the oppoſition, made by the cardinal and his part/x. 3 


K % » 


tain day, and of giving, in the mean time, their ſons, or neareſt relations, for hoſtages: 


and they ſet out on Neu ear s. day for Scotland, making a viſit in their way to prince 


had been exiles for fifteen, years in England, returned with them to their own coun- 


try ; Henry ſending letters by, them, containing an earneſt requeſt, that they might 
be reſtored to their lands and honours. ... Theſe noblemen, arriving, about the mid- 
dle of January, at Edenburgh, acquainted the governor with the king of England's 


propoſal, and the contents of a letter he had ſent by them to the eſtates of Scotland, 


making it in form, and offering ſafe conducts for ſuch commiſſioners, as ſhould be 


ſent to treat with him on the ſubject. The governor, liking the propoſal, convened 
a great council on the 27 of that month, to conſider what was proper to be done 


| 7 Sadler*s Letters, p. 61, 62. bid. p. 161. 
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in 
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Edward at Enfield. \ Archibald earl of Angus and his brother Sir G. Douglas, who — Y — 
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Hwa v in the affair: and it was reſolved, that a parliament ſhould be called to meet on 
VII. March 12, in order to proceed in it by publick authority, and the governor, in the 
A. D. 1543. mean time, Mould ſend for the ſafe conducts which had been offered. It was ex- 
pected, that the queen mother, the clergy, and the French faction, would oppoſe the 
peace and the marriage propoſed: and another reſolution was taken in the ſame | 

council to ſeize the cardinal, who was the life and ſoul of all their meaſures. This 
was accordingly executed: and that prelate was impriſoned in the caſtle of Black- 

neſs, under the cuſtody of the lord Seton. | 

He gets ſu - Henry had this marriage ſo much at heart, that, knowing there was a ſtrong 
as Bren party againſt it in Scotland, which might create inſupportable difficulties, when the 
and mitigates articles of it came to be adjuſted, he reſolved to be provided for carrying his point 
robes; be by force, in caſe he did not ſucceed in the way of treaty. With this view, when 
articles. the parliament of England, which had been prorogued from Nov. 3 to Fan. 22, 
met on the laſt of theſe days, he repreſented to the two houſes, his claim to the 
crown of Scotland, the late hoſtilities of the Scots, the expences he had been at in 
the war, the ſucceſs of his armes, the favourable opportunity offered of reducing 
that country to the obedience of England, and the neceſſity of a ſupply. The 
commons, ever free of the ſubjects money after a victory, readily granted him a 
large ſubſidy to be paid for three years together: and one of fix ſhillings in the 
pound was likewiſe granted by the convocation of both provinces. The king was 
now on the eve of a war, if not with Scotland, at leaſt with France, in conſequence 
of a league actually treating with the emperor for that purpoſe: and thought it ne- 
ceſſary to provide for the quiet of his ſubjects, by relaxing ſomewhat of the ſeve- 
« rity of the ſtatute of the fix articles, exempting the laity from death, and making 
that which was capital for the clergy in the firſt, to be fo only in the third, of- 
« fence.” This was done by an act for the advancement of true religion, and 
aboliſbment of the contrary; which,-« forbidding all perſons to preach without li- 
« cence, and interdicting all diſputes and the uſe of TindaPs Bible, allowed all, of 
* a degree not lower than a yeoman, to have the Scriptures truly tranſlated, and 
et every body to read the king's injunctions, the erudition of a Chriſtian man, the 
te pfalter, primer, and other books, publiſhed by his authority, for the inſtruction 
« of his people.” For the better execution of a late ſtatute, making the king's 
proclamation equally obligatory with acts of- parliament, offences againſt it were 
ſubjected to the cognifance of nine of the privy council; the greater number, re- 
quired before, having cauſed great delays in bringing offenders to a trial. Another 
act paſſed in this ſeſſion, confirming the court of the. preſident and council of the 
principality of Males, and eſtabliſhing various regulations for that country: and 
the parliament, breaking up on May 12, was prorogued to November 3, and from 

thence to Faruary 14, in the year following nets 
He marries TR act for attainting Catherine Howard had created a difficulty with regard to 
8 2 the king's marriage; no maiden. cared to run the hazard of her life by expoſing - 
the lord La- her virginity to be tried by his ſuſpicions. He was thus under a neceſſity of matching 
. with a widow: and Catherine Par, reli of Fohn Nevil lord Latimer, being a lady 
highly eſteemed for her prudence, virtue, and merit, he married her, and cauſed her 
to be proclaimed queen on July 12, at the ſame time that his league with the em- 
War between Peror was openly declared. This prince not having given the king of France any 
ba re ſatisfaction, either for his pretenſions upon the Milaneſe, or for the murder of his 
embaſſadors in their paſſage through that country *, a war had broke out between 
them. the laſt year: and, though carried on by mighty armies, had produced little 
advantage to either. Francis had, in June, ſent his ſecond ſon the duke of Orleans 
with a body of forces, which, joined to thoſe of the duke of Cie ves, and His other 

Mm. du Bellay, lib. viii. 

allies, 
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allies, amounted to 3 5,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, to invade the dutchy of Luxem- HenRyY 
burgh*: and that young general ſoon made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places * 
in it, except Thionville. He might probably have reduced a conſiderable part of A. D. 1543 


the Low Countries, which were attacked at the ſame time by the duke of Cleves on 
the ſide of Brabant, and by the duke of Vendime on that of Flanders, if a report of 
the likelihood of a battel in Roſillon, and a fury to ſignaliſe his valour on ſuch 
Ran occaſion, had not hurried him away, with part of his troops, into that province, 
and made him diſperſe the reſt into garriſons. This allowed the imperialiſts to re- 
cover all the places he had taken, accept Toy and Montmedy : and to the morti- 
fication, which Orleans received from this loſs of his conqueſts, was added that of 
being diſappointed of what he expected in Rowfillon. The dauphin, with an army 
of 40,000 foot, 2000 Gens d'armes, and as many light horſe, had beſieged Per- 
pignan: but it was ſo well defended by Ferdinand de Toledo duke of Alva, that, af- 
ter lying before it near three months, and loſing a great part of his forces by fa- 
tigues and the allies of the garriſon, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege, and retire into 
Languedoc. In Piedmont the campaign had paſſed in taking and recovering little 
fortreſſes, for advancing the quarters of both parties, without any remarkable action. 
Tux emperor reſolved, in his turn, to make as great efforts this year, as his ad- 
verſary had done the laſt: and, being, by a rebellion in America, balked of the ſup- 
plies he uſed to receive from thence *, ſold the caſtles of Florence and Leghorn to 
\ Coſmo de Medicis duke of Plorence for 1 50,000 ducats. The pope, with whom he 
had a conference at Buſſetto, between Parma and Cremona, would fain have pur- 
chaſed of him the dutchy of Milan for his grandſon Octavio Farneſe, who had mar- 
_ ried the emperor's natural daughter Margaret 3; offering to create what cardinals he 
defired, to furniſh him 150,000 crowns for ſome years towards the charges of his 
war with France, and to leave him the caſtles of Milan and Cremona: but this pro- 
poſal was rejected. The chief point, which the emperor minded, was a league with 1 
the king of England: and, the articles being ſettled + on Pebricary IT, it was ratified ch 
in leſs than three months after; and Sir John Wallop was, on Fuly 7, ſent over, 
with Sir Thomas Seymour, and 6000 men, to join the imperial army in Flanders. 
The articles obliged the two parties, © to an abolition of former injuries; to a free 
ic jntercourſe of trade according to the treaty of A. D.1520; to a perpetual peace; 
, and debarred them from aiding and countenancing each others enemies, or har- 
e bouring and protecting rebels and fugitives. If the territories of England or the 
« [,qw Countries were invaded by 10,000 men, they were, at their own expence, 
« to aſſiſt each other with 700 crowns a day in troops or money, at the option of 
te the demander, for four months: but theſe aids were to ceaſe, in caſe both were 
' « invaded by France. No Dutch books were to be printed in England, nor Eng- 
« liſh in any of the emperor's dominions. After a denunciation of war, no truce 
ce nor peace was to be made with the enemy, but by common conſent : and the) 
te were both to complain, without delay, by their embaſſadors, to the king of 
France, of his inviting the Turk to invade Chriſtendonm, to inſiſt on the recall of 
« his embaſſadors from the Port, on his repairing the damages done by the Turks 
«* to the Chriſtian world, particularly to the Germans, and in the loſs of Caftelnuowy, 
taken by the help of twelve French galleys; on the reſtitution of Maranne to 
the king of the Romans; on his abſtaining from war againſt the emperor, paying 
all arrears of money due to the king of England, giving ſecurity for the payment 
« of the perpetual penſion, by putting him in poſſeſſion of the whole county of 
'« Ponthieu, with Boulogne, Monſtreuil, Teroueene, Ardres, and their dependencies, 
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HNA v © tobe held by Henry, and his ſucceſſors, without vaſſalage; the profits thereof be- 


VIII. 


— 


ing accepted in lieu of the annual penſions; and on the reſtitution of the dutchy 


J. D. 1543. of Bourgogne to the emperor. If Francis did not accept peace on theſe con- 


« ditions, within forty days after they were propoſed, both princes were to declare 
« war againſt him ; and then neither of them were to deſiſt from hoſtilities, but 
« by common ande till they had recovered Bourgogne, with the towns on the 
« Somme for the emperor, and the dutchies of Normandie and Guienne, with the 
« realm of France, for the king of England. Both the contracting powers were, 


within a month after war declared, to fit out fleets, each manned with 2 or 


The emperor * 


reduces the 
duke of 
Cleves, 


<« 3000 men, as there ſhould be occaſion, to infeſt the coaſt of France, and ſecure 


the commerce of their ſubjects: and within two years after at fartheſt, at a time 


« agreed on, were to invade France, each with an army of 20, ooo foot, and 5000 
ce horſe; and, when the king of England did fo, the emperor was to ſend him, at 
« his own arpende, a reinforcement of 2000 able horſemen, and as many lanee- 
« quenets,” Such were the conditions of this league, which two kings of armes 
were ſent by the contracting powers to notify to the king of France: but, not being 
ſuffered to enter his territories, they could not deliver their meſſage. 

TRE war however went on, not to the emperor's advantage, in the beginning of 
this year; his general, Philip de Croy duke of Arſcot, being routed, in March, 
near Zittard *, by Martin Roſſem commander of the forces of- the Jake of Cleves; 
with the loſs of 3000 imperialiſts killed on the ſpot, and a much greater number 
of priſoners, beſides all his baggage and artillery. The French likewiſe, opening 
the campaign in May, took Landrecy and Maubeuge, without any reſiſtance : and, 
raſing the latter, ſpent a good deal of time in fortifying the former, which was 
looked upon as the key of Hainault. The duke of Orleans, entering Luxemburgh 
with another army, reduced the whole country, except Thionville: the emperor not 


- oppoſing his progreſs, and taking care only to cover Hainault by a ſmall body of 
troops under the prince of Orange, whilſt he executed in perſon a more conſider- 


able enterprize. This was the reducing of the duke of Cleves, whoſe forces an- 
noyed Brabant with continual excurſions: and, having muſtered, at Bonne, an army 
of zb, ooo foot and 8000 horſe, he marched to Duren, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the 
dutchy of Juliers. This place was taken at the fifth aſſault on Auguſt 24, the gar- 
riſon, and moſt of the inhabitants, being put to the ſword; which ſtruck ſuch a 


terror into Rure mond, Venlo, and others towns, that, though they were ſupplied with 


good garriſons, they made little reſiſtance. The duke, ſeeing it impoſſible for him 
to make head againſt the emperor, ſubmitted to what terms the conqueror was 
pleaſed to impoſe, renounced his claim to Gelderland and Zutphen, and his al- 
liance with France and Denmark ; broke off his contract with Jane d. Albret ; and 
ſoon after married Mary, daughter to the king of the Romans. Francis, hearing 


of his diſtreſs, had detached admiral D' Annebaut with a body of 10, ooo foot, and 


400 Gens d' armes, to his aſſiſtance: but theſe forces arrived, on the frontiers of 
Cleves, too late to prevent the treaty, The emperor, after this important congueſt, 
advanced into Hainault : and, being reinforced by 5000 horſe, and the 6000 Eng- 
liſh above-mentioned, laid ſiege at once to Guiſe and Landrecy. The approach of a 


French army obliged him to quit the firſt, and draw all his forces together before 


the latter of theſe places, which was warmly attacked and bravely defended : but 
likely to be reduced at laſt for want of proviſions. Francis, having aſſembled all 


his forces at La Fere, advanced with them to St. Soupleux, in ſight of the imperial 


camp, and poſted himſelf towards Chateau. Cambreſis, on the left of the Sambre, 
reſolved to ſave the place either by a battel, or by throwing into it a ſupply of 
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victuals. The emperor was deſirous of an engagement: and, in that expectation, Hu Rv 

drew the beſt part of his army to that ſide of the river, on which Landrecy is ſituated. N. 

This gave Francis an opportunity of ſupplying the place with a new garriſon, and 4. D. 1543. 

a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, whillt his army was drawn out into the field in 

battel array, ready to begin an engagement with the enemy: and, having thus ef- 

feed his purpoſe, he decamped the next day, retired towards Guiſe, and put his 

forces into winter quarters. It was now the beginning of November, too late in 

the year for a ſiege: and the emperor, riſing from before Landrecy, marched to Cam- 

bray; where he made himſelf amends for his loſs at the former place, by perſuad- 

ing the inhabitants to build a citadel at their own expence, and, after it was erected, 

to receive an imperial garriſon. Such was the iſſue of the campaign in Flanders: 

and that in Piedmont afforded nothing remarkable, beſides the arrival of a Turkiſh 

fleet in the Gulf of Genoa, and the attempt of Barbaroſſa upon Nice; the caſtle 
whereof holding out againſt all his e the town, which he had taken, was ſoon 

recovered by the imperial 45. 

In the mean time the parliament of Scotland, meeting on March 12, declared Treaty for 
next day the earl of Arran the ſecond perſon in the realm, and next in ſucceſſion Þ* — 
to the crown a, in caſe of the queen's deceaſe without iſſue; confirming him, at the England and 
ſame time, in bla office of tutor to the queen and governor of the kingdom, In- 1 
ſtructions were likewiſe given to Sir James Ler mont of Balcomy, Sir M. Hamilton e to and 
of Sanquhair, and H. Balneves ſecretary of ſtate, appointed embaſſadors, for treat- 
ing a peace with England, and the marriage of the queen with prince Edward. 

Theſe reſtrained them from conſenting, either to her removal into England before 
ſhe was of age to be married, or to the ſurrender of any forts for ſecurity of her 
being delivered afterwards: but authorized them to agree, that the king of Eng- 
land might keep two gentlemen and ladies, with their ſervants about her, at his own 
expence, during her minority. The archbiſhop of Glasgow, the chancellor, with 
five biſhops, two abbots, eight earls, five barons, and eight others, were appointed 
for the governor's council; and the earls Mare/chal and Montroſe, the lords Erſkine, 
Ruthven, Levingſton, Lindſay, and Seton, and the laird of Calder were entruſted 
with the cuſtody of the young queen at Z7nlithgow or Sterling, at her mother's 
pleaſure, with the advice of the governor and council: nor was ſhe to be removed 
thence, but by their joint concurrence. The earl of Angus, and his brother Sir 
George Douglas, were reſtored to their eſtates and honours : and the parliament 
broke up on March 17, after having empowered the lords of the articles to make 
laws for the general good of the kingdom, without touching on eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs and privileges, and paſſed an act for allowing all perſons to have the Old 
and New Teſtament in the Engliſb or Scottiſh language. The earls of Huntley, 
Argyle, Bothwell, and Murray had endeavoured to make a party, for holding a 
parliament at Perth, in oppoſition to Arran's authority: but were prevented by Sir 
G. Douglas's ſeizing the town, and the governor's ordering them, under the pains 
of treaſon, to attend in the parliament of Edenburgh. There was however a ſtron 
party determined to oppoſe the marriage; the queen mother, the cardinal, all the 
clergy, and the French faction among the nobility, being embarked in it: and, 
though vothing could be more for the general good of Scotland, than the alliance | 
propoſed, it was carried in the parliament, purely by the governor's influence, Such 
was the ſituation of affairs, when Sir Ralph Sadler arrived at Edmavrgo the day af- 
ter the receſs of parliament. 
Tus miniſter ſoon, ſaw it would be impracticable for his. maſter to carry either 
of the points he aimed at, relating to the delivery of the young queen and the forts: 
and he adviſed him to mitigate, or recede from, thoſe demands. The governor aſ- 


'* 2 Preface to Sir R. Sadler's letters. Sadler''s letters. 


ſured 


Hr wry ſured Sadler of his reſolution to effect what he had begun: but his weakneſs and 


DD 4575, queen mother, cardinal Beton, the lords of the oppoſite party, made all of them 
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inconſtancy were too well known, to have any ſtreſs laid on his aſſurances. The 


ſtrong profeſſions of their liking and promoting the match: but4heir view was only 
to procure the cardinal's liberty, and to gain time for receiving Prench ſuccours, 
To keep the earl of Arran ſteady in his intereſt, the king propoſed a marriage be- 
tween his eldeſt ſon and the princeſs Elizabeth : but the abbot of Paifley, the go- 
vernor's younger brother, perſuaded him to ſet the cardinal at liberty in a clandeſtine 
manner. This prelate, calling an aſſembly of the clergy at Sf, Andrews, got them 
to contribute all their money, plate, ſacred veſſels, and the treaſure of their churches, 
for the ſervice of the party which oppoſed the alliance with England : and the earl 
of Lenox came over, at the fame time, from the king of France, with promiſes of 
ſuccours of men, munition, and money, and with inſtructions for renewing the old 
leagues that had ſubſiſted from the time of Robert Bruce. This gave ſpirit to the 7 
opponents: but the promiſed ſupplies did not arrive time enough to prevent a new = 
convention's empowering the earl of Caſſels and Sir G. Douglas to relax ſomewhat 3 
of their former reſtrictions, and the treaties being concluded, on July 1, at Grene- 
wich i. That of peace was made for the lives of both princes, and for a year 
« after the deceaſe of either: and obliged them not to give, nor ſuffer any of their 
« ſubjects to give, any kind of aſſiſtance to any invader whatever of either's do- 
« minions, notwithſtanding any leagues already made, or hereafter to be concluded 
« or confirmed, with any other perſon whatſoever.” The other articles were of 
the ſame tenour, as thoſe of the treaty with the late king James V. That for the 
marriage provided, that the queen ſhould, at the conſummation of the marriage, 
« have a jointure of 2000 J. a year ſettled upon her during Henry's life, to be in- 
* creaſed to 4000 l. after his deceaſe ; that Henry might appoint any Engliſh gen- 
« tleman, with his wife, or any other lady, and their ſervants to reſide in her fa- 
« mily, and inſpe& her diet and education, till ſhe was ten years of age compleat, 
« when the contract of marriage being made by the proxies of the parties, ſhe was 
« to be ſent into England; that, within two months after the date of this treaty, 
« two -Scotch earls, and four barons, or their next heirs, ſhould be delivered to 
« Henry's commiſſioners as hoſtages for the performance of the articles relating to 
« the marriage of the queen, and her being ſent to England; that the kingdom of 
« got land ſhould ſtill retain its name, laws, and liberties; and if, after the queen's 
« going to England, prince Edward ſhould die without iſſue by her, ſhe ſhould have 
free liberty of returning to Scotland unmarried, and without any impediment.” 
This treaty was to be ratified, within two months, by the king of England on one 
part, and by the three eſtates of Scotland, with the conſent of the governor, on the 
other. A convention of the eftates was accordingly called at Edenburgh; and, on 
Auguſt 25, the governor ſwore, in their name, to the obſervance thereof; the car- 
dinal and the lords of his party ſignifying their conſent, when they excuſed their 
abſence: and the great ſeal of the kingdom was put to the inſtrument of the rati- 
fication, | AS 
Tus earl of Angus, and the lords in the Engh/b intereſt, were at this time too 
ſtrong in Edenburgh for their opponents, either to venture thither, or openly to de- 
clare againſt the treaties. A day or two before theſe treaties had been ſigned at 
Grenewich, the latter had received * a ſupply of men with 50,000 crowns, 10,000 
pikes, 2000 hagbuts, and ſome pieces of artillery, which fixteen ſhips of Dieppe 
had brought from France, and landed at Aberdeen: and, fancying themſelves ſtrong 
enough for ſuch an enterprize, they had formed a deſign for ſurprizing the young 
queen at Linlithgow, and carrying her to Sterling; where they were to rendezvous, 


: Rymer, xiv. 786. 797. xv. 4.  * Sadler's letters, Fune 30, and July 11, 16. 
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on July 20, for this purpoſe, and from whence ſhe might be eaſily ſent over to H 
France. The earl of Arran, diſcovering this deſign, and that part of the ſcheme 


was to deprive him of the government, took ſuch vigorous meaſures, as prevented J. D. 1543. 


its execution: and the lords of the French faction were obliged to go into their 
reſpective countries for raiſing their followers; the cardinal and Huntley in the 
North, Argyle and Lenox in the Weſt, Bothwell, Hume, and Buccleugh in the Eaft 
marches. It was upon advice of this defign, that the king of England i adviſed the 
governor to take Sterling into his own hands, to remove the young queen to Tan- 
zallon-caftle, and to leave her mother at Linlithgow, ſince ſhe had promoted con- 
ſpiracies for ſeizing her daughter: and, as he found him apprehenſive of the force, 
' which the adverſe party were raiſing in order to commence a war, as ſoon as the 
French ſuccours arrived, he offered him all the aſſiſtance of men and money, which 
he had defired. Arran had, on this occaſion, affured the king, that, with the 
help of his friends, he would make him maſter of all the country ſouth of the Forth, 
and all the fortreſſes therein ſhould be at his command: and Henry in return gave 
him aſſurance, that, in caſe the queen mother, the cardinal, and their party, took 
away the perſon of the young queen, and diſpoſed of her in marriage, without his 
conſent, he would, in virtue of his title and ſuperiority, make him king of the reſt 
of Scotland north of the Frith, and aid him with his power to recover it, upon the 
marriage between his ſon and the princeſs Elizabeth, The cardinal, with his ac- 
complices, had now got into the town of Sterling: and the young queen was in the 
caſtle; having been carried thither by her mother (to whom it belonged as part of 
her jointure) with the conſent of the earl of Montroſe, and the lord Erſeine, two of 
the noblemen in waiting, to whom the cuſtody of her perſon had been committed. 
They were both of the French faction; and the latter, being governor of the caſtle, 
would not ſuffer above one or two of the lords, with a fingle ſervant, to come at a 
time within the gates: but this was only to ſave appearances, till matters were ripe 
for action, by the arrival of French forces, which they expected daily at Dunbarton. 
| Theſe were flower in coming than they wiſhed : but, the money they had received 
having enabled Huntley, Argyle, and Lenox to raiſe their friends and vaſſals, and to 
ſupply them with victuals for fifteen days, they were all ordered to ſet out, on 
Auguſt 20, for the general rendezvous at Sterling. This was done, probably to 
prevent the ratification of the treaties: but, the earl of Angus, with his friends, having - 
taken the alarm, and raiſed their followers, the others thought fit to conſent that 
the treaties ſhould be ratified, 'and the rather, becauſe, by declining to give the 
hoſtages ſtipulated, they could ſtop the execution thereof, and hinder their being 
ratified by the king of England. FF Tre fit 5, | 5 
I had been agreed, in a treaty between the cardinal and Sir George Douglas 3, 
that both parties ſhould deſiſt from raiſing or aſſembling forces. The governor and 
the Engliſh lords deſiſted accordingly: but the French party, continuing the practice, 
were ready to advance before the others could be prepared for a. defence. This 
obliging them all to retire in an hurry to their ſeveral countries to raiſe forces, the 
earl of Arran was left in a manner alone at Edenburgb, no body being with him, 
but his natural brother John abbot of Parſley, and David Panter his ſecretary ; who, 
making uſe of the opportunity, eaſily perſuaded him, on September 3, to join the 
cardinal and his faction. The governor's revolt removed all difficulties that had 
hitherto lain in their way; they had been before maſters of the north; and, he 
having the command of the caſtles of Edenburgh, Blackneſs, and Dunbar, they were 
now maſters of the metropolis and the greateſt part of the kingdom. They loſt no 
time in improving their advantages: and, appointing the queen's coronation on 
Sunday, Sept. g, at Sterling, ſummoned all the nobility to attend at that ſolemnity. 


. Sadler's letters, Fuly 22. Ibid. Aug. 4 * Aug. 28. id. Sept. 5. 
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Hzn&y A council was choſen, at the ſame time, to act in all public affairs with the go- 
VIII. vernor; who, now reduced to little more than a cypher, took an oath to follow their 
direction : it was compoſed of the queen mother, cardinal Beton, the archbiſhop 


Paiſley and Cowper, the earls of Angus, Huntley, Argyle, Glencairn, Murray, Lenox, 
Bothell, and Mareſchal, It was notified to the earl of Angus, that he was one of 
the number; and, the council coming, on September 18, to Edenburgh, he was in- 
vited thither, with the noblemen his friends: but moſt of them did not care to truſt 
themſelves in their enemies power, for fear of being impriſoned; as ſoon proved 
to be the caſe of the lords Maxwell and Somerville; who, differing in opinion' from 


the reſt, did not obſerve the ſame precautions, and were treated in that manner. 


Every thing now tended to a rupture; the cardinal, governing all matters, cauſed 
the Engliſh miniſter's couriers * to be ſtopped, his packets intercepted, and his letters 
opened; the Scots committed depredations on the Exgliſb borders: ſome Scotch 
veſſels, fitted out ſince the peace, and laden with fiſh for France, were ſtopped in 
the ports of England for carrying proviſions to an enemy's country, contrary to the 
articles of the late treaty. In the beginning of October 3, Mr. Stewart, who had 
been ſent by the earl of Lenox to haſten the ſuccours from France, arrived in 


of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Murray, Orkney, Galloway, and Dunblane, the abbots of 


Dunbarton-frith with fix ſhips, 30,000 crowns, and a conſiderable quantity of am- 


munition. There came with him Marc Grimani patriarch of Aguileia, as legate 
from the pope, furniſhed with bulles, faculties, and pardons to get money, and an 
embaſſador from France, empowered to renew or reform the old leagues between 
France and Scotland, to beſtow penſions among the nobility, to gain them to the 
French intereſt, and embark them in a war with England. The cardinal ſoon 
perſuaded the governor to take this reſolution+, upon the French embaſſador's aſ- 
ſurances of their being aſſiſted, by 6000 men in his maſter's pay from Denmark, 


with money to maintain 10, ooo Scots in the field, and with all the force by ſea 


and land, that they ſhould deſire. He was ſo elated with theſe promiſes, that he 
would not waite to ſee what meaſures the king of England would take: but deter- 


mined to begin the war, and either to ſeize the noblemen that favoured the Eng- 


liſh alliance, or to drive them out of the kingdom. Theſe lords had, on OZ: 2 55 
entered into an aſſociation for their common defence: but had as yet kept them- 
ſelves quiet, chiefly for want of money; of which Henry had been too ſparing in 


all this affair, either becauſe he knew not how to truſt the Scots, or out of his na- 


tural avarice. The governor employing all means in the power of himſelf or his 


friends to ſurprize them, the earls of Angus, Caſſils, and Glencarne, the lord Max- 


well, who had made his eſcape out of priſon, Sir Hugh Campbel of Loudon, ſheriff 
of Air, and James Douglas of Drumlanrig, met again, on December 10, at 
Douglas-caſile, to concert meaſures for oppoſing and diſtreſhng their enemies. 


Ix the mean time a parliament, called by the governor, met, on December 3, at 


Edenburgh: and the abbot of Paiftey, to whom the cardinal had, in reward of his 


ſervices, lately reſigned the office of privy ſeal, was made treaſurer of the kingdom, 


in the room of Sir William Kircaldy of Grange, who was reputed a favourer of the 
reformation, and an enemy to the cardinal. Orders were given for the proſecution 
of the noblemen, who had ſigned the above- mentioned aſſociation, which had been 


taken, with the lord Somerville: and an indemnity was paſſed for the lords and 
gentlemen, that had been concerned in conveying the young queen to Sterling. The 


late treaties of peace and marriage were annulled, as being expired, and not to be 


kept on the part of Scotland, under pretence of their being broke by the detaining 
of Scotch ſhips, and their not being ratified by Henry, Commiſſioners were ap- 


2 ont 


pointed to treat with the French embaſſadors, for renewing their former leagues, 


Sadler's letters, Sept. 1 5. Ibid. Sept. 24, 27. bid. Od. 16, 25. 4 Ibid. Nev. 13. 
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7 m: Ang a new alliance, which were ſoon och The earls of Angus, H NR v 
Lenox, Glencarne, and Mareſchal being turned out of the council of regency, their 5 59 , 
places were filled by the lords Fleming, Ruthven, and St. Jobn, and Sir John Camp- A. D. 1543. 
bel of Calder. The cardinal was made lord chancellor upon the reſignation of the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow: and an act paſſed for the proſecution of hereticks, 
Turk bad been for many years a violent animoſity between the families of 
Lenox and Arran: and the two earls at this time were perſonal enemies, The 
cardinal thought to reconcile them by continuing Arran in the government, and 
making Lenox (who was the next, after the other and his ſon, in the fücteffion to 
the crown) lieutenant general of the kingdom; but this project did not ſucceed, It 
was reſolved to ſurprize the latter, and get from him the laſt ſupply of French 
money, which be {till kept in his hands: the governor, by the cardinal's advice, 
levied forces, with as much privacy as could be, for executing that deſign. The 
; ſecret however tranſpired : and Lenox, who had not yet been at any meeting of the 
0 aſſociated noblemen, met them about Chriſtmas at Air; where they agreed to raiſe 
A what forces they could to oppoſe the governor's deſign, The French money was J. P. 1544. 
1 very ſerviceable on this occaſion: and their levies were carried on with ſuch ſucceſs WN 
l in the weſtern counties, that, finding themſelves ſtrong enough to fight the governor 
1 in the field, they advanced to Leith, in order to give him battel. Arran, inferior in 
E ſtrength, was obliged to ſeek an accommodation: and obtained it by the mediation 
1 or management of the cardinal and the earl of Huntley. It did not laſt long; a de- 
0 fign being formed, within a week, whilſt the governor was at Linkithgow, to arreſt 
Lenox ; who, upon intelligence thereof, fled to Glaſgow. | 
IT was during that week of pacification, that the governor, on January 19, wrote "i pre- | 
to the king of England, bragging of the unanimity which reigned among the o- Pre for war,» | 
bility and gentry, and that all quarrels and difſenfions were buried in oblivion, and the ſeverity of | l 
deſiring a ſafe conduct for the biſhop of Orkney, lord St. Fobn, Sit John Camphel of m— —_— b 
Calder, and Sir Adam Orterburne, whom he propoſed to ſend, with powers to treat | | 
for a peace between the two kingdoms. Henry was not in a diſpoſition of hearken- | 
ing to overtures of this nature: he had ſheathed his ſword, after the victory of = 


Sukway-meſs, and the death of James V, at a time, when moſt of the nobility in the 
ſouth. of Scotland were his captives, and he might have proſecuted the war with the 
greateſt advantage. He had done this, in hopes of uniting the two nations for ever | 
by a marriage between the Scottiſo queen and his ſon prince Edward; it was un- | 
deniably for the common advantage of both; and in the fulleſt aſſembly of the | | 
eſtates of that realm, known in this diſorderly time, commiſſioners had been em- 
powered to conclute the treaty. This had been done, without any article preju- | 
dicial or. diſhonourable to Scotland: and yet, after a formal ratification in a con- | 

5 vention of the nobility, the condition, previous to the king of England's ratification, 

NJ | had been broke, and the hoſtages for the performance of the two principal articles, 

1 on account of the long time that was to paſs before their execution, had not been 
delivered. The queen mother and cardinal Beton, at the head of the clergy and a 
French faction, had, after ſignifying their conſent, oppoſed it with armes in their 
hand, and were ſupported by France in their meaſures. They had drawn the weak 
and unſteady governor into their faction: and, after cauſing the Engliſh embaſſador 
to be inſulted in an horrible manner, and put him in danger of his life, contrary 
to the law. of nations, they had, by authority of parliament, annulled the treaties, and 
made new alliances with France, for the invaſion of England, whenever that realm 
ſhould be attacked by Henry, Theſe proceedings had put the two kingdoms into 
the ſame ſtate of war, they were in before the treaties: and Henry, deteſting the 
governor's falſchood, knowing the engagements, which the cardinal and the pre- 
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ceeded, but been returned with falſchood, inſults and hoſtile actions, he reſolved to 


_ parliament, which met on January 14, a releaſe of all the ſums he had borrowed 


articles, by providing * that none ſhould be indicted for any offence againſt it, but 


Sir Philip Hobby, and others, by the artifices of Gardiner; who had, at this time, 


ſing another act for reviſing the eccleſiaſtical laws, and receiving a general pardon 


He publiſhes 
a proceſſional 
and the litany 
in Engliſh, 


language. This compoſition had nothing exceptionable in it, except ſome in . 


a view of reforming the publick offices, he had cauſed a form of proceſſion, a 
litany, collects, pſalms, and a paraphraſe on the Lord's prayer, all in the Engl 
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vailing party in the kingdom had entered into with France, to be utterly incom- 
patible with ſuch terms of a peace, as were neceſſary for the ſecurity of his realm : 
and, ſeeing that the gentle ways of treaty, which, like a polite courtier, he had at 
firſt taken to procure the marriage, and eſtabliſh a perpetual amity, had not ſuc- 


proceed in a different manner, and make them feel the effects of his vengeance. 
To provide for a Scotch, as well as a French, war, the king obtained from the 


two years before upon loan: and, if any part thereof had been paid to the creditors, 
it was to be refunded. As he propoſed to go abroad in perſon at the head of his 
army, it was proper to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown fo, as not to leave it doubt- 
ful in the caſe of any accident: and this was done, in ſuch a manner, as to gratify the 
emperor, with whom he was now in league, and who intereſted himſelf much for the 
princeſs Mary. An act paſſed for ſettling it on prince Edward, and the princeſſes 
Mary and Elizabeth, and their iſſue in their reſpective orders, according to the uſual 
courſe of ſucceſſion ; the two laſt being ſubjected to ſuch conditions, as the king by 
letters patent, or his laſt will, ſigned with his hands, ſhould appoint: and, on the 
deceaſe of all theſe and failure of their iſſue, the crown was to deſcend to ſuch as 
he ſhould name in the manner aforeſaid. Several perſons had been burnt the laſt 
year for hereſy; and the king, grown weary of thoſe cruelties, which he appre- 
hended would throw a blot upon his reign, had- put a ſtop to ſuch proſecutions : 
and it was proper to prevent their being revived, leſt any diſturbance ſhould happen 
in the realm during his abſence. Thus an act paſſed to qualify that of the fix. 


« upon a preſentment by the oaths of twelve. perſons, nor impriſoned till fo in- 
te dicted; that all preſentments ſhould be made within a year after the offences 
« committed; that no preacher ſhould be proſecuted for words, unleſs complained 
« of within forty days after his ſermon, and the parties indicted were allowed the 
« challenges uſual in any other caſe of felony.” Theſe clauſes were calculated to 
diſcourage and prevent ſuch accuſations, as had been lately brought againſt Cranmer, 


a ſlur thrown upon him by the execution of his ſecretary German Gardiner, put to 
death, on March 7, for denying the king's ſupremacy. The parliament, after paſ- 


from the king, was, on March 29, diſſolved by commiſſion. As the grants of this 
and the laſt parliament were not ſufficient for the expences of Henry's intended ex- 
pedition into France, he took an impolitick method of making his money go fur- 
ther than it otherwiſe would have done, by raiſing gold from 45 6. to 48s. an 
ounce, and ſilver from 35. 9 d. to 45. and by coining baſe money, not intrinſecally 
worth above half its denominated value; which, after paſſing current in his tim 
was cried down by Edward VI, and at laſt called in by queen Elizabeth. 
HenRy's eagerneſs for his French expedition did not make him either forget his 
care of religion, or ſuſpend the effects of his reſentment againſt the Scors*, With 


e, 


tongue, to be publiſhed, with a preface exhorting all perſons to pray in their mother 


cations of ſaints to pray for the congregation; which did not reconcile it to the 
Roman Catholicks, ſo far as to prevent their being ſhocked at a new petition inſerted 
therein, for deliverance from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his deteſtable 
enormities, Mandates were ſent to the biſhops for publiſhing this form: and, before 
| Stat. 35 H. VIII. Burnet, i. 331. iii. 164. | ; 
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he ſet out for France, he employed ſome of the forces, deſigned for that expe- HE NR v 
dition, to chaſtiſe the Scots for their late conduct. They were ſent under Edward | 
Seymour earl of Hertford, lieutenant general of the north, to the number of 10,000 4. P. 1544. 
by land to Newcaſtle : and, being there taken on board a fleet of 200 ſhips, com- Invaſion of 
manded by Sir Fobn Dudley lord Lifle, admiral of England, landed, on May 4, at cand. 
Grantham-Craig near Leith. As they advanced towards this laſt place, they were He, 
met by the cardinal. of St. Andrews, with a conſiderable number of noblemen, at TY 
the head of 6000; horſe, and ſome infantry, who were eaſily routed ; their eccle- 
fiaſtical general ſetting the firſt example of running away: and, entering Leith 
without reſiſtance, found there a much greater booty than they could have expected. 
Marching thence to Edenburgb, they took the town by force, plundering it for 
three days together: and, being there joined by the lord Eure, governor of Berwick, 
with 4000 horſe, they waſted the country, and deſtroyed the villages and houſes in 
the neighbourhood. Seeing the caſtle of Edenburgbh could not eaſily be taken, they 
burnt the town; and, inſtead of fortifying Leith (which would have enabled them 
to deſtroy the trade of Scotland, and to diſtreſs the French faction in that country) 
treated it in the ſame manner, and demoliſhed the pier of the harbour. The fleet, 
with the booty and artillery on board, ſailed, on May 15, towards England; look- 
ing into every creek and haven in their way, and taking or deſtroying all the ſhips 
they met with: and the whole army, in hopes of more plunder, returning by land, 
burnt the towns of Seton, Hadington, and Dunbar, in their way to Berwick ; where 
they arrived on the 18th of that month, not having loſt above forty men in this ex- 

edition. 
: Tre day before their 3 Sir Thom Wharton od Sir Robert Senna: em The earl of 
powered by the king's commiſſion of March 26, had made an agreement at Carli/le 2 5 
with William Cuningbam earl of Glencarn and Robert Stewart biſhop ele of Cath. marries his 
neſs, and brother to the earl of Lenox. Upon this earl's eſcape from Linlithgow, _— 
the governor had made terms with the reſt of the confederates; and * received from 
them Sir George Douglas, and Alexander Cuningbam, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Glen- 
carn, in the nature of hoſtages, but with a promiſe that they ſhould be ſoon diſ- 
miſſed. Lenox (who had done great ſervices to the French party, particularly in 
getting the queen from Linlithgow to Sterling. but had been neglected by the cardi- 
nal, after he had drawn the governor into his meaſures) having complained of his 
ill treatment to the court of France, without any effect, reſolved to try, if he could 
not find protection from the court of England. His father had been ſlain by the 
Hamiltons, and he was preſumptive heir of the crown, if the objections to the earl 
of Arran's legitimacy had been well founded: hence aroſe their irreconcilable en- 
mity, and the neceſſity Lenox was under of being always on his guard againſt the 
governor's deſigns. The earl of Glencarn, his next neighbour. in the country, was 
incenſed at his ſon $ being detained in cuſtody: and they united together for their 

common defence. The earl of Angus and the lord Maxwell, coming to Glaſgow, 
to make up their differences with the governor, were ſeized by this laſt, and im- 
priſoned in the caſtle of Hamilton: nor were either theſe mediators, or the hoſtages 
releaſed, till the. Engliſh army came to Egenburgh; when they were ſet at liberty, 
becauſe their friends and dependents, would not otherwiſe oppoſe the enemy. The 
governor, having, theſe two powerful noblemen in his hands, thought he might 
eaſily cruſh the others: and, raiſing a body of men north of Tay, marched towards 
Glaſgow; where Glencarn 55 with about 800 men; expecting to be joined by 
Lenox, in order to ravage the lands of the Hamiltons in Chydſdaie, before they retired 
into England. The governor” s ſudden approach, with, a much ſuperior body of 
8 hindered the execution of that epterprize : yet Glencarn drew out his ſmall 
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party to fight him in the feld; and was, by an accident, defeated with the loſs of 
near 200 of his men; among which were two of his ſons, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour in the action. Glencarn, flying into England, made the 
agreement above-mentioned ; in which he engaged for himſelf and Lenox, that 
they would cauſe the word of Gob to be truly taught in their countries; that 
te they would continue the king's faithful friends, and do their utmoſt to prevent 
the queen's being ſecretly carried away out of Scotland; and that they ſhould 
« affiſt the king in reducing Jedburg, Kelſo, Roxburg, Hume-caſile, the Hermitage, 
« Mers, and Teviotdale, and in getting him made director and protector of Scot- 
« Jand; for the performance whereof on their part, the biſhop of Cathneſs was to 
« remain an hoſtage. The king, in return, promiſed, that, whenever he came to 
« be protector of the kingdom, he would make Lenox his deputy-governor, aſſign- 
ing him a ſufficient revenue to ſupport the dignity ; and, if the queen ſhould dye 
te without iſſue, would ſupport his title to the crown againſt the earl of Arran; 
« and, in the mean time, would continue his penſion, and conſent to his marrying 
e the lady Margaret Douglas, if they liked one another. A thouſand crowns a 
« year was likewiſe promiſed to the earl of Glencarn.” 5 

Lxnox, impatient till he was married to the lady Margaret, a beautiful young 


lady, to whom he had long been a ſuitor, had no ſooner received advice of this 


agreement, than he reſolved to quit the caſtle of Dunbarton; where his friends ad- 
viſed him to ſtay, as in a place of ſafety, and a fortreſs that was impregnable. 
Deaf to all their remonſtrances, he committed it to the care of George Sterling of 
Glorot, the deputy- governor: and repaired to London; where, on June 26, he ſigned 
a new agreement with the king, confirming the former in all its articles, with ſome 
further ſtipulations. Theſe were, © that he ſhould to the utmoſt of his power, 
« ſerve Henry againſt all that ſhould oppoſe his title and authority in Scotland, and 
« deliver to him the caſtle of Dunbarton, with the iſle of Bute : that he would uſe 
« his beſt endeavours to take and deliver to him the caſtle of Roſſe in that iſland; 
« that, when made governor of the kingdom, he would not call a parliament, nor 
te take any material ſtep, without the king's advice or conſent; that he renounced all 
« leagues and engagements with any other potentate or perſon whatever; and that 

he would do his utmoſt, not only to prevent the queen's being carried out of 
Scotland, but alſo to get her into his own keeping, that ſhe might be educated 
« to the king's liking, Then ſpecifying the lands aſſigned for the jointure of the 
« lady Margaret, to the amount of 500 marks ſterling a year, the king grants him 


her marriage, with lands in England to them and their iſſue of the clear value of 


«© 1700 marks; promiſing likewiſe to give a penſion of 100 marks a year to 


George Sterling in lieu of his poſt in the caſtle of Dunbarton. In conſequence 


of this agreement, Lenox was married, and the king furniſhed him with 00 men 
to be put into the laſt named caſtle s: but, when the earl came to Dunbarton, 


Sterling refuſed to give up the caſtle: and he was forced, after plundering Cantire 


and the iſle of Arran, to return, without any further attempt, to Briſtol, where he 


had been furniſhed with his tranſports. 


Henry paſſes |; 


into France, 
and beſieges 
Boulogne. 


Tux king, leaving the queen regent, and +appointing the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the chancellor, the earl of Hertford, the biſhop of Weſtminſter, and Sir 


V. Petre ſecretary of ſtate, to aſſiſt her with their counſel, failed, on July 11, for | 


Calais; his forces having landed there ſome time before, and part of them under 
the duke of , Norfo/& having marched to Monſtreuil. The emperor had propoſed 
joining their forces together (which he computed would amount to about 100,000 
men) and 5 marching up directly to Paris: and the king's council, in this caſe, had 


"1 Rymer, xv. 23. 20. Noth. Epiſt. Reg. Scot. ii. 218.222. Rymer, XV. 39. 44- 
50. 52. Lord Herbert. at | 
It adviſed 
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adviſed his landing in Normandie, a province rich, defenceleſs, and affording him HEN RT 
an eaſy paſſage to that metropolis. This would have reduced France (as the car- 1 
dinal dz Bellay ſaid) to the brink of ruin: but, the emperor invading it in a quarter 4. D. 1544. 


too remote for a junction of their armies, the king thought it more adviſable to 
employ the imperial troops, conſiſting of 10, ooo foot, and 4000 horſe under the 
count of Buren, and thoſe of the Low Countries under the count of Ræus, in form- 
ing, with the duke of Norfolk, the ſiege of Monſtreuil, whilſt himſelf inveſted Bou- 
hene. The duke of Suffolk came before the laſt of theſe places on Fuly 19: and, 
two days after, the lower town was taken. The king arriving on the 266 in the 
camp with the reſt of his forces, which now amounted to 30,000 men, a battery 
was erected, on Auguſt 3, againſt the higher town: but, for want of powder, the 
ſiege went on ſo ſlowly, that the place did not ſurrender till the 14 of September. 
The emperor, in the mean time, having detached count William of Furſtemberg to 
beſiege Luxemburg, ſate down himſelf before Commercy: and eaſily made himſelf 
maſter of thoſe places. Ligny-en Barois made a better defence: but was at laſt 
forced to capitulate. The taking of Chdlons ſur Marne would have laid all Cham- 
pagne open to him: but, the duke of Nevers getting into the place, with 400 Gens 
armes, and 5 or 6000 foot, he waved the enterprize as too difficult, and, on 
July 8, inveſted S. Diſier, lying on the ſame river. Had the marqueſs del Vaſto been 
able to execute his project of penetrating, at this time, through the valley of Aonſt, 
into the French provinces lying between the Rhine and the Saone, where there 
were no towns capable of defence, nor troops to make oppoſition, France, attacked 
in ſo many places, would have been unable to make head againſt her enemies, 
But, the marqueſs having been routed on Eaſter Monday, April 14, at the battel of 
Ceriſoles, with the loſs of 10, ooo men {lain on the ſpot, and 30, ooo taken priſoners, | 
the French were enabled to draw 12,000 of their troops from Piedmont; who, 
coming up during the ſiege of Sf. Diſier, joined the army under the Jauphin and 
the duke of Orleans, which already conſiſted of 40,000 foot, 2000 Gens d' armes, 
and as many light horſe. Numerous as it was, the king of France did not care to 
run the hazard of a battel, the loſs whereof might be attended by that of his realm: 
and, after a ſiege of ſeven weeks, St. Diſier ſurrendered for want of proviſions. 
The emperor afterwards ſurprized Eſpernay and Chateau Thierry : but, the French 
army being poſted in his way to Paris, he was obliged to march towards Soi ſons. 
Finding it difficult, through a ſcarcity of proviſions, to keep his forces together, and 
impracticable, for want of ſtrong towns to ſecure them, to take up winter quarters 


in the country, he hearkened to a treaty of peace propoſed by the king of France, peace be- 
who, knowing the extremity to which Boulogne and Monſtreuil were reduced, and teen the on: 


fearing that the king of England would, after the reduction of thoſe places, advance 
with his army to join the emperor, was very eager to have it concluded. This laſt 
named prince, to find a pretence for making peace without the conſent of his ally, 
had ſummoned: Henry to advance with his army towards him, that they might (ac- 
cording to their agreement before the campaign was opened) march ſtrait to Paris: 
and, having received for anſwer, that it ſhould be done as ſoon as thoſe two places 
were taken, but there was no raiſing the ſieges, without diſhonour to the king and 
the Engliſh nation, he reſolved not to wait any longer; and agreed to the treaty of 
peace, ſigned at Creſpy en Laonnois on September 18, four days after the ſurrender of 
Boulogne, Ou © OIL $3 | 
Tux principal conditions of the treaty were, that the duke of Orleans ſhould 
« marry the emperor's eldeſt, or king Ferdinand's ſecond, daughter, and have with 
« her, either the Milaneſe or the Low Countries, with the counties of Bourgogne and 
* Cbarolois, at the emperor's option; who, if he gave the firſt, was to keep the 
: Mem, du Bellay. 
* « caſtles 


Money raiſed TE king had been at the expence of 586, 18 J. in 12 French expedition: * 
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Henry 46 caſtles of Milan and Cremona, till there was a male child of the marriage, and, in 
VIII. « caſe his daughter or niece died without ifſue, that country was to return to. the 
#97 « emperor, Prancis's claim ſtill reſerved. If the emperor choſe: to. give the, Low 
„ Countrits, Francis was, for himfelf and his ſucceſſors, to renounce all pretenſions 
« to the Milaneſe and the kingdom of Naples. Stenay was to be reſtored to the 

« duke of Lorraine, and the duke of Savoie put in poſſeſſion of all his dominions 

« (as ſoon as the duke of Orleans was poſſeſſed: of the Milaneſe or the Low Countries) 

« except Pignerol and Montmelian, which the king of France was to keep, till the 

« caſtles of Cremona and Milan were given up to the duke of Orleans. All that 


©. had been taken on either fide, ſince the truce of Nice, was to be reſtored: and the 


« king of France was to aſſiſt the emperor with 600 lances and 10,000 foot againſt 
« the Turks, Francis engaged not to uſe any force in ſupporting Henry d Albret's 
% claim of Navarre; though he might mediate in his behalf: and he referred all 
« his differences with the king of England to the emperor's award; but Henry, 


foreſeeing he fhould be obliged to reftore Boulogne, would not be included in the 


treaty. This peace ſaved Monſtreuil; for, the dauphin being advanced with a 
great army to Hedin, and the imperial generals being obliged to retire with their 
forces, the duke of Norfolk raiſed the ſiege, and joined the main army at Bou- 
hogne: where Henry, having ſpent above a fortnight in treating with the cardinal 
du Bellay and other French embaſſadors about a peace, without any effect, failed 
thence, on September 30, for England. About a week after his departure, the 
dauphin made an attempt to ſurprize the lower town, at ſeveral breaches which 


had not as yet been repaired; and ſome of the party employed in the enterprize 
entered the place: but, not coming up in time with his army to ſupport them, they 


were driven out again by the garriſon, The dauphin, yot having better ſucceſs in 
an attempt he made upon Guz/nes, retired with his forces; and conferences were 
opened, on October 12, at Calais, between the Imperial, French, and Engliſh em- 


baſſadors, in order to a general peace: but, the French inſiſting on the reſtitution of 


Boulogne, and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries rejecting the demand, an end was ſoon 
put to the negotiations. This was not diſagreeable to the emperor; who, by the 
war's continuing between France and England, had the faireſt opportunity he could 
deſire for executing his ſchemes in Germany: and he had not long after the good 
luck to be diſengaged from his promiſe of parting with the Mz/ane/e or the Low 
Countries, by the death of the duke of Orleans, which happened on September 8, 
in the year following. 


by a benevo- 


lance, the keeping of Boulogne being likely to coſt him a great deal more, to provide for 


this growing charge, and to repleniſh his exhauſted exchequer, he had recourſe to 


the extraordinary way of a benevolence. The commiſſioners, appointed to levy it in 
A. D. 1545. London, meeting, on Fanuary 12, at 'Baynards-caftle *, found an unuſual difficulty 


in the affair; ſome of the richeſt citizens abſolutely refuſing, and others excuſing 


themſelves on account of inability, through their not being paid for the corn, with 
which they had ſupplied the army. There appeared a general reluctance among 
ſuch as were able to advance money: and one alderman Read, more refractory than 
the reſt, was, by an arbitrary puniſhment, ſent to ſerve as a ſoldier on the marches 
towards Scotland, where the war had been carried on the laſt, year by incurfions of 
Incurſion on Parties, and was continued this in the ſame manner, The ſucceſs, which the Eng- 
8 liſb bad lately met with in their attempts, as well on the fide of the Weſt marc bes, 
upon Dumfries, which they had taken and plundered, as on the Ea, where they 
had burnt Fedburg, Kelſo, and Coldingham, forcing the earl of Arran to an inglori- 
ous flight, rather than retreat, encouraged them to make another incurſion 3 in 


| Lord Herbert. Stow, = Rymer, xv. 84." _ * Epiſt. Reg. Scot. 320. in App. 
i February: 
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February : but being defeated on the 170 of this month by the earl of Angus (who 
had, with his brother George, and the earls of Glencarn, Caffils, and Bothwell, been 
pardoned at the latter end of the laſt year) Read had the misfortune of being taken 
priſoner, and was obliged to pay much more for his ranſome, than would have been 
accepted for his benevolence. It was one of the laſt actions favourable to the Scots, 


who had ſhewn-no little cruelty in the purſuit; and, though Montgomery lord of 


Lorges brought from France, in the May following, a body of 3000 foot and 500 


horſe to their aſſiſtance, and an army of 15,000 Scots was aſſembled in order to in- 


vade England, they contented themſelves with advancing to the borders, and then 
retired without effecting their purpoſe. Their retreat allowed the earl of Hert- 


ford, who had been ſent againſt. them with 12, ooo men, to ravage all Mers and 
Jeviotdale: and Montgomery, ſceing his ſtay uſeleſs, returned to France in the be- 


ginning of the winter, To guard the borders during the reſt of that ſeaſon, the 


Scotch parliament, meeting on Ocllober 2 at Linlthgow, raiſed a fund for maintain- 
ing 1000 horſe: but were much hindered. in their meaſures by the diviſions, which 
reigned among the nobility. The queen mother wanted to turn out the earl of 
Arran s, and aſſume the government to herſelf; a party of lords ſupported her in 


0.9 
HENRY 
VIII. 


A. P. 1545. 


this deſign: and, having the young queen in her hands at Sterling, ſhe proclaimed 


a parliament to be held there on Nouember 123 when ſhe ſummoned the governor 


to appear before it, and ſuſpended him, in the mean time, from the adminiſtration of 


his office. The governor calling another parliament, in the beginning of the ſame 


month, at Edenburgb, an act was there paſſed on November 7, declaring the pre- 
tended parliament at Sterling illegal and null; and prohibiting all perſons from 


concurring with it, on pain of treaſon. This was notified the next day to the queen 
mother and her party, by the earls Mareſebal and Montroſe, the lord Seton, the 


maſter of Sempil, and Sir Fames Lermouth of Balcomy, deputed by the parliament 


to treat with them for an accommodation, and, in caſe of non- compliance, to de- 


of their power. Another act paſſed the ſame day, and was proclaimed at the croſs 
of Edenburgb; ſummoning all perſons, within that city and ſheriffdom of Lothian, 
to meet the governor there on Monday, the 18 inſtant, with four days victuals, to 
march with him, on pain of death, and forfeiture of eſtate. Theſe vigorous reſo- 


lutions put a ſtop to the queen mother's deſign for the preſent. 


clare they would ſtand by the governor, and maintain his authority, to the utmoſt 


Tur king of France had, in the mean time, made preparations for a deſcent on French deſcene 


England, and for the recovery of Boulogne 3. He had fitted out 150 great ſhips of 
war, with ſixty of a ſmaller ſize; and brought twenty five galleys from the Mediter- 
ranean to Havre de Grace: eight or ten Genoeſe carraques, which he had hired, did 
not arrive time enough for the expedition. Admiral d Annebaut, ſetting fail, in 


Fuly, with this fleet, arrived, on the 18 of that month, at Sr. Helens point, and, 


” the coa 
of England. 


after ſome ſkirmiſhes with a ſquadron of ſixty Engliſp veſſels that lay in the road of | 


Portſmouth, which he durſt not enter for want of pilots, landed ſome men in the 
iſle of Wight: but they were ſoon forced to retire on board again. He made the 
like deſcents in ſeveral parts of Suſſex, but with the ſame fate: and, the Engli/h 
fleet being reinforced ſo as to venture an engagement in the open, ſea, he returned 
to Havre, Francis had no better ſucceſs with his land army, which amounted to 
34,000 foot, 1200 Gens d armes, and 800 light horſe; the fort, which he ordered 


mareſchal de Biez to build of an extent to hold 4 or 5000 men, near the Tour 


d Ordre and the mouth of the port of Boulogne, not being finiſhed, as he ex- 
pected, before his arrival in the neighbourhood. There was no proſpect of taking 
that town, when it could be relieved every moment by ſea; and, the new fort, 


Epiſt. Reg. Scot, 328, 329. 341 2 2 Ep i/t Regum 3 li, 317, 318. Aen. du Bellay, 
lib. x. Belcair. of | 
Vol. III. > 2 2 


called 
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He wy called Outreauæ, being found of no uſe, as it could only annoy the, town, but did not 
VIII. command the harbour, it was thought even too hazardous to undertake the liege 
de of 'Guiſnes, ſituated between Boulogne and Calais; from either of which places it 
might be relieved, whilſt his army, lying between both, would find a difficulty in 
being ſupplied with proviſions. All that Feancis could do, was to ravage the coun- 
try of Oye, whence the garrifon of Calais uſed to have then forage, and ſome cattle 
for their ſubſiſtence: and, this done, he retired to Amiem, diſmiſſing his forces. 
The Engliſb in this campaign were only on the defenſive; 10, ooo lancequenets 
and 4000 horſe, which had been levied in Germany, being hindered from i Joining 
them, for want of leave to paſs through the emperor's territories. - 
Proceedings To fupply the king's expences in theſe wars, a parliament was nene It 
of partiame"t» met on November 233 and granted him two whole fifteenths and tenths; beſides an 
onde. uſual ſubſidy, to be paid for two years together; another of ſix ſhillings in the 
pound, payable in two years, being granted at the ſame time by the clergy. It was 
ſtill a larger ſupply, which he got by the parliament's giving him the diſpoſal of 
all colleges, chapels, chantries, hoſpitals, and fraternities, with their lands and 
poſſeſſions throughout the kingdom. Twenty four of theſe had already ſurrendered 
to the king ; the lands of others had either been ſeized by the founders, or leaſed 
out for long terms: but, all being now veſted in the crown, the ſeizures and leaſes 
were an nulled, and the refignations confirmed. Hence followed a general de- 
ſtruction of thoſe foundations, which had been moſt of them inſtituted to ſay 
maſſes for the ſouls of their benefactors: but the king took care to confirm the rights 
of the univerſities. Intereſt was now reduced to ten per cent; two churches lying 
within a mile of one another, and one of them not exceeding 61. in the king's book, 
were allowed to be united and incorporated together by the ordinary, with the con- 
ſent of the patron, incumbent and pariſhioners: and doctors of the civil law, though 
hymen and. married, were allowed to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. The par- 
liament, after paſſing theſe and ſome other acts, one particularly for legitimating 
Sir Ralph Sadler's children by Elene, wife of one Matthew Bar (who having been 
abſent from her many years in Ireland, and been affirmed, as well as ſuppoſed, to be 
dead, before Sir Raiph's marriage) was Prorogued, on Girifmas eve, to November 4, 
in the year following, 
A. D. 1546. A FEW days after the parliament roſe, Yeats ear} of Surrey, governor of Bou- 
I logne, met with a foil in attempting to intercept A. de Senarpont in his retreat, af- 
Peace mace ter throwing a quantity of proviſions into the fort of * though, abating 
Campes. ſeventy five priſoners, the loſs on both ſides was near equal. This, was followed 
by a more confiderable defeat given him by the mareſcha 2 Biez; who, being at- 
tacked, as he was conducting a much larger convoy thither, routed the earl, killing 
about 800 of his men (among which was Sir Edward Poynings) and taking 120 
priſoners. The king did not like unfortunate generals: and, making William lord 
Grey of Wilton: governor of Boulogne, ſent over alſo the earl of Hertford with 
9300 men, to oppoſe the enemy, and provide for the ſecurity of the place; which 
he did by erecting forts at Ambleteuſe and Blackneſs; places that the French had 
intended to ſeize and fortify, in order to cut off the communication between Calais 
and Boulogne. He began another on May 13: but had not finiſhed it by June 7; 
when admiral # Annebaut, Peter Remond firſt precedent of Rouen, and V. Bochetel 
ſecretary of ſtate, the plenipotentiaries of Francis, and the viſcount Lifle, ſecretary 
Paget, and doctor Nicholas Wotton, alike empowered by Henry, concluded and ſigned 
a treaty of peace in behalf of their maſters, at Campes between Guiſnes and Ardres. 
Beſides the uſual articles of re-eſtabliſhing amity, renewing commerce, and not 
harbouring rebels or traytors ?, the moſt material were, that Francis thowld pay 


i xv. 80. 84. * Ibid, 94 98. 
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4 10 Henry, und His ſucceſſors, the penſions due to him, by t © treaty of Auguft 30, H 50 R * 
* 152%; arid that of Tilt (reduced to 10,000 crowns) according to the treaty of WY 
4 April zo, 15273 that he ſhould Hikewiſe, in lieu of arrears of thoſe penſions, and A. D. 1546. 
« for his charges in fortifying Bouloghe, pay bim two millions of crowns at 
« . Miehazlmas, A. D. 15 54; that commiffioners ſhould be appointed, within three 
« months, to eamine and determine the caſe of the 512,022 crowns claimed by 
“ Henry in virtue of Proncis's letters of January 29, 1529; that Boulogne, with its 
« forts and territory, as bottnded by agteement, ſhould be quietly poffeſſed by the 
« king of England, till the ſum of two millions, aud that of 5 12,022 crowns, if 
© 4 due, were paid at the time limited, and then to be ſurrendered, with its fortifi- 
= « ations ; and that, from the date of the treaty to Michaehnas 15 54, neither of the 
2 contracting parties ſhould ere any new fortification in the Boulonnois, but might | = 
« finiſh ſuch as were already begun.” The earl of Herford, purſuant to this laſt - 
article, going on to compleat the fort he had e fix days before the treaty, 
the French ſet to work in erecting another fort, called Chaftillon's garden, at Portet 
near the mouth of the haven, on pretence that Biez had formerly begun one there 
by intrenehing himſelf on the place: but the difference between a trench and a for- 
tification was too well known for Henry to ſuffer it, and the lord Grey demoliſhed 
it by his orders. The peace was hereupon proclaimed at London on June 1 3; though 
it was not ratified by the king of France, till the 1* of Auguſt; fifteen days after 
the term preſcribed for the ratification was expire. 
Ir was agreed in another article, « that, without prejudice to the treaties of either 
« of the princes, the Scors ſhould be comprehefded in this treaty, ſo as the king of 
« England ſhould make no war upon them, unleſs fome new occaſion was given; 
x provided they ſignified their acceptance of it, to the king of France, or his em- 
« baſfadors, within thirty days, double the time allowed in the like caſe by former 


lord Maxwell, and Sir G. Douglas (whoſe proſcripti 
before) to ſign, in the privy council, their appfobation of the act for diſſolving the 
late peace and conttact of matriage with England, and a renunciation of all their 
engagements relating theretoz with ati obligation to ratify this in the next parlia- ” 
ment, which ſeems to have been the ſame, in which their comprehenſion in the 
tteaty of Campes was formally accepted, oo a Eg e 

To explain the laſt of the Scots demands, it muſt be obſerved, that the act of Cardinal Be- 
parliament, allowing all perſons to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue +, for- oo nds 
bade them to argue or diſpute about their meaning. The cardinal of St. Andrews, of 8. au- 
viſiting his dioceſe id the beginning of this year, took advantage of the latter part f ene. 
the act: and cauſing feveral petſons to be indicted üpon it, they were found guilty. 
Six of them were condemned to death: and faffered, the men by hanging, yy a 
2 Epift. Reg. Scot. ii. 354. 355. in App. * Ibid, 347. Did. 320, 321. + Keith's Hiſt. p. 40. 
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HEenRY woman with child by drowning. This ſeverity not hindering people from diſcover. 
VIM. ing an inclination to the new doctrines, the cardinal called a provincial ſynod to 
＋ P. 1546. meet, on January 13, at the Black Friers in Edenburg hb: and George Wiſhart, a 
very worthy man, deſcended of a noble family, who, by ſtudying at Cambridge, 
had imbibed opinions contrary to the novelties of popery, and was become an 
eminent preacher, being then at the houſe of Cockburn of Ormiſton in Eaſt Lothian, 
he got the governor to ſend and ſeize him there as an heretick, Cockburn refuſed 
at firſt to deliver him: but, the earl of Bothwell, high ſheriff of the county, under. 
taking for his ſafety, and either to ſet him at liberty, or bring him back to Ormifton, 
Wiſhart was given up, and carried to Edenburgh.. An order of council was made, 
on January 19, enjoining Bothwell, under the ſevereſt penalties, to deliver him be- 
fore the end of the month to the governor, or whomever he ſhould depute to re- 
ceive him: and, this being done, the cardinal carried 7 part to his caſtle of Sr. 
Andrews, He there convened a number of biſhops: and tried him, on February 2 
for hereſy; though the governor had defired the trial might be delayed till he came 
himſelf to St. Andrews, and the archbiſhop of Glaſgow had moved, that a warrant 
ſhould be firſt procured from the governor for their proceedings. The cardinal 
had, about two years before, been made the pope's legate a latere in Scotland i, and 
thought himſelf above all laws or controul of the civil power: Wiſhart was con- 
demned to be burnt; and, on March 1, the ſentence was executed. The fury, with 
which this prelate carried on his proſecutions, not only enraged the common. peo- 
ple, but raiſed violent reſentments in the minds of perſons of quality; who were 
likewife ſhocked at his intolerable pride, and marrying his baſtard children to the 
chief nobility. He went, in April, to marry his eldeſt daughter Margaret to David 
Lindſay, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Crawford at Finhaven in Angue; where the 
nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence: and, hearing there, that prepa- 
rations were making in England to infeſt the Scottiſb coaſts, he returned to his caſtle 
of St. Andrews, which he began to fortify, and ſummoned the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood to conſult about the defence of the country... Among theſe was 
Norman Leſly, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Rothes, who had formerly done great ſervices 
to the cardinal: but, the latter not having kept his engagement with him, high 
words paſſed between them on that account, and they parted. mortal enemies. The 
cardinal was too potent to be attacked in a legal manner: and Leſly, vowing re- 
venge, engaged ſeveral of his friends in a deſign to get rid of him by an eatingtion; ; 
which was executed in the following manner. 

Tux cardinal was ſo intent upon fortifying his caſtle, that the gates? were e opened 
at day break in the morning for the workmen: and Leſly, leaving ten of his party 
at a ſmall diſtance, and coming with only five perſons to the caſtle-gate, ſeized the 
porter without any noiſe; and, the reſt of his friends coming up, the gate was ſhut, 
and the workmen, as well as the cardinal's ſervants, were ſecured without the leaſt 
diſturbance. The cardinal was all this time aſleep in his bed, till they knocked at 
his door in fo rude a manner, as to make him conclude they were enemies: nor did 
he open it, till they were going to ſet it on fire; upon which they entered, and 
James Melvil flew him, in revenge of the death of VWiſpart. A noiſe being ſpread | 

that the caſtle was ſurprized, ſome of the cardinal's dependants came with ſcaling 
ladders to aſſault it: but, his corpſe being hung out of a window, to ſhew them he 
was dead, they deſiſted from any further attempt. The original conſpirators, en- 
gaged in this enterprize, were about thirty five: but, being Joined by 140 others, and 
having all the late cardinal's treaſure, and the governor's eldeſt ſon (whom he kept 
as an hoſtage for his father's attachment to the French party) in their hands, they 
reſolved to maintain the caſtle. The regency, having made the earl of Huntley 


1 Epift, Reg. Scat. ii. 172. 194. Did. 343, 344347. 
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chancellor, ſummoned them, on Fune 10, to appear, on Fuly 3o, at Edenburgh be- 


fore the parliament: and, the next day, diſcharged all perſons from correſponding 
with them on pain of death, and forfeiture of eſtate. When the parliament met 4. D. 1546. 


on July 29, the killing of a chancellor was declared treaſon ; * the ſummons was 
continued to Augu/t 4; and, the chief of the criminals having offered to deliver up 
the governor's ſon and the caſtle, if they might have a remiſſion under the great ſeal, 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow proteſted againſt it, unleſs they were firſt abſolved by the 

ape for the murder; and the chancellor entered another proteſt, that the remiſſion 
ſhould be null, if they did not fulfil the articles which they promiſed. The re- 


miſſion however ſeems to have been granted; but was declared null on Auguſt 14» 
a and a tax of 3000/. a month laid to defray the charges of a ſiege of the caſtle, 


The governor's eldeſt ſon was excluded from the ſucceſſion, till he was ſet at li- 
berty ; the conſpirators were declared guilty of high treaſon: and all the fencible 
men within the ſeven next adjoining ſhires were ordered to attend the governor, on 
the 29 of that month, at St. Andrews, in order to beſiege the caſtle. The go- 
vernor lay before it near five months, 3 till December 17; when, finding it im- 
practicable to take the place but by famine; and apprehending that the beſieged, if 
hard preſſed, would get ſuccours from England, which they had not yet done, 


it was reſolved, in the council of regency, to allow them terms of accommo- 


dation. Embaſſadors were ſent, at the ſame time, to the court of France, to deſire 
they might be comprehended in the late treaty to all intents as the French were, or 
elſe that Francis would declare war againſt England, and ſend them large ſupplies 
of money, armes, ammunition, artillery, and engineers; being apprehenſive of ſome 
attempt from England in the February following. 3 


ONE of the king's motives for the late war with France, was * his reſentment at 
Francis's having broke his promiſe of caſting off the pope's ſupremacy, and pro- 
moting a reformation in his dominions: and ſome writers relate, that, at the peace 
of Campes, a ſecret engagement was made between them of changing the maſſe, in 


both their realms, into a communion. It is added, that the king had ordered 


Cranmer to draw up a form of worſhip for that purpoſe to be ſent to Francis for 


his conſideration: but, though Henry might order ſuch a form to be drawn for the 
uſe of his own realm, the king of Fance ſeems to have been, at that time, in no 


diſpoſition for making ſuch an alteration in the French divine offices. At leaſt his 


embaſſadors5 in their harangue, on July 29, to the council of Trente, expreſly dif- Proceedings 


claimed all the deſigns of that nature, profeſſed his determined adherence to the in the council 
pope, and the church of Rome, and repreſented it as a great merit in the king of 
France, that, though he had been often ſollicited by large offers to do otherwiſe, and 
follow Henry's example, yet nothing could ever ſhake him in his reſolution. That 
council, having been opened on December 13, 1545, held its ſecond ſeſſion in the 


beginning of this year on Fanuary 7, when thirty two biſhops were preſent, moſt of 


them Italians. As the cardinals de Monte, Cervino, and Pole, the pope's legates, who 


prefided in it, had not as yet received full inſtructions about what they were to 


treat of, or how they were to proceed, nothing was done in it, beſides fixing the 


ſtyle it was to aſſume, viz. the holy ecumenical and general council , Trente: the 
additional words, repreſenting the church univerſal, propoſed by the French biſhops, 


being rejected. Another motion for delivering their opinions, or voting by nations, 


had the fame fate; the number of Ttalian biſhops being greater than thoſe of 
France, Spaine, and Germany put together. The next ſeſſion was. ſpent in reading 


and profeſling their belief of the Nicene creed: but in the fourth, on April 8, the 


agreed in a decree, that * the council received, with equal reſpect, all the books of 


1 . Reg. Sent. ii. 349. 352» 353. 544. 359. 361. 373. 3 oid. 375. 371. Lord 


Hiiſt. Conc. Trident. lib. ii. Sbeidan, lib. xvii. 
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Hz NR „ the Old and New Teſtament, and traditions concerning faith and manners, as 
VIIL e derived from the mouth of Feſus Chriſt, or as dictated by the holy ſpirit, and 
J. D. 1546. preſerved in the catholic church.” This was followed by a catalogue of the 
facred books (among which were the apocryhal, that had never been received by 
the Fewiſh church) and an anathema ** againſt all, who did not either receive all 
« thoſe books entire for ſacred and canonical, fo as they are read in the catholic 
« church, and contained in the Vulgat Latin, or did knowingly and deliberately 
« deſpiſe traditions.” This was done, without ſpecifying the particular traditions 
thus equalized with the ſcriptures, and without laying down any rules to ſhew, 
either what traditions ought to be received on that foot, or why the order of dea- 
coneſſes, which undoubtedly was of apoſtolical inſtitution, or the cup in the eu- 
chariſt, inſtituted by our Saviour himſelf, and ſupported-by the univerſal, uniform, 
.and conſtant practice of the church for 1400 years, were not admitted among ſuch 
traditions. No verſion can, in the nature of things, be of equal authority with the 
text: yet they declared, the Vulgat Latin tranſlation of the Scriptures to be di- 
« vine and authentick, though they knew it to differ in many places from the 
original text, and to abound with ſuch a multitude of errors, that it was a work of 
many years to correct them, and, after eftabliſhing it with all theſe errors, they 
actually agreed to refer the correction to fix divines, who were to publiſh it before 
the end of the council. They next © condemned all interpretations of ſeripture 
« contrary to the ſenſe of the church, and the unanimous conſent of the fathers ;” 
which, as the fathers are ſeldom unanimous in their explaining of any text, was 
arrogating the expoſition of ſcripture to their own church, excluſive of the reſt, and 
moſt numerous part of Chriſtendom. The ſeſſion concluded with © a prohibition 
& of printing, ſelling, or keeping any anonimous books, not approved by authority,” 
under pain of excommunication ; a decree daily broke, and never obſerved in any 
country, but where the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed, There were not above five car- 
dinals and forty eight biſhops, ſome of them only titular, preſent, when points of 
ſuch conſequence were determined. ; 

THe Lutberan divines had, in a late conference with the W Catholicks at 
Ratiſbon, explained their ſentiments, with regard to original fin, and ſome other 
points, in ſuch a manner, that both fides had agreed on the ſubject: but the mem- 
bers of the council, thinking it below them to agree with the former in any thing, | 
looked out for pretences to multiply diſputes. Thus catching hold of ſome un- 
guarded expreſſions of Luther, which had been explained in a good ſenſe, they con- 
demned them in five canons, about original fin, which they paſſed in their fifth 
ſeſſion on June 17, without publiſhing, as uſual, any expoſition of their own 
doctrine on the ſubject. The doctrines about juſtification, free-w1ll, grace, and pre- 
deſtination took up ſeven months, till Fanuary 13, when decrees were made on thoſe 
ſubje&s, couched in terms too unintelligible for the inſtruction of the generality of 
Chriſtians, and founded in ſeveral points upon ſcholaſtic opinions, and the philo- 
ſophy of Aristotle, ſo that if this heathen philoſopher had not furniſhed them with 
the diſtinction of final, efficient, meritorious, inſtrumental, and formal cauſes, ſome 
articles of faith would have been wanting. The word Sacrament had been for- 
merly uſed, ſometimes, 1 in a very looſe ſenſe, and applied to all rites deſigned for. the 
honour of Gop: it was not till the twelfth century (a very late date for an apoſto- 
cal tradition) that Lombard, the father of the ſchoolmen, delivered his opinion, that 
they were ſeven in number. The council however, i in their next ſeſſion on March 2 
(when their decrees on the ſacraments in general, and on baptiſm and confirmation in 
particular, were paſſed, unattended by any expoſition of their own doctrine) thought 
fit, without determining what was the proper eſſence and true notion of a ſacra- 


ment, 
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ment, to pronounce an anathema againſt all «© that either held there were more of H ENR r 


« fewer ſacraments than ſeven properly ſo called, or that ſaid they were not all in- 


ee ſtituted by Jeſus Chrift,” though there is not, with regard to ſome of them, the 4. D. 1546: 


leaſt pretence to ſuch an immediate inſtitution, as the words ſeem to imply. * All 
« who held, that none of them were more worthy than another in any reſpect, or 


« that they were not neceſſary to ſalvation” (though they were not ſo to all per- 


ſons, becauſe, in their notions, there was a high perfection in vows of virginity, and 
matrimony was incompatible with orders) or that baptiſm, orders, and confir- 
« mation did not imprint in the ſoul an indelible ſpiritual character” (though ſuch 
an indelible quality impreſſed on the ſoul is utterly incomprehenſible) or * that the 
« miniſter's intention (either actual or virtual) to do what the church does is not 
« neceſſary in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments,” were ſubjected to the like 
anathemas. Eight days after theſe decrees, on March 11, the council was, in con- 
ſequence of a papal bulle, transferred to Bologna in Italy; on the report of a plague 


in Tirol, and the unverified pretence of a contagious: ſickneſs at Trente; which 


either ceaſed, or was never heard of, after the council was removed, 
THE proceedings of this council ſeemed very well to juſtify the objections, which 


the Lutheran princes and ſtates had made, to excuſe their not owning it as a free 
council, and their not ſubmitting to its decr&es. They had deſired a free one to be 


held ſomewhere in Germany: but it could not be pretended, that Trente was in that 
country, on any other account, than becauſe its biſhop was a prince of the em- 
pire; nor was it a ſafe place for them to come to, ſince they would be there, as 
much in the pope's power, as if they had been in ITraly. They could not think a 


council free, if the pape, who was a party in the caſe, or his legates ſhould preſide 


in it, and conſequently be maſters of all debates, propoſing, interrupting, ſuſpending 


them, and ſtarting new ſubjects at their pleaſure. Theſe were practices which the 


court of Rome would undoubtedly uſe, to prevent deciſions difagreeable to its maxims 
or intereſts; and would ſucceed in them the eaſier, becauſe all biſhops were pre- 
engaged to the pope by the oaths they had taken to him of obedience, and for the 
ſupport of. the papacy. It was for this reaſon they infiſted, that, before a council 
was called, the forms and methods of its proceedings, its conſtitution and authority 


| ſhould be ſettled; and that the ſcriptures, with the ſenſe of the primitive fathers and 


councils in the firſt ſix centuries, ſhould be made the rule of its deciſions, without 


any regard to the querks, ſubtleties, diſtinctions, or opinions of the ſchoolmen. 
How juſt their apprehenſions were, appeared in all the tranſactions of the council, 
which could not take a ſtep, till leave was granted by the pope, nor debate any point, 
but what his legates thought fit to propoſe. Theſe prelates aſſumed an authority 
which deſtroyed its freedom, putting off debates whenever they pleaſed, excluding 
Vergerio biſhop of Capo 4 Aria from his ſeat there, browbeating and reprimand- 


ing the learned and pious biſhops of Heſoli and Chioggia (for ſpeaking their minds in 


behalf of the reformation of ſome abuſes) in a ſuch manner, as to oblige them at laſt 
to retire; and telling the Spaniſh biſhops, who preſſed for reſidence being declared 
jure divino, with an imperious air, © it was the pope's: pleaſure, they ſhould ſpeak. 
no more on the ſubject that ſeſſion.“ This prohibition aroſe from an appre- 

henſion, that if it was once determined, that Gop had enjoined biſhops to watch 
inceſſantly over their flocks, it would be inferred thence, that he had _ Thos all 


the powers neceſſary for the diſcharge of their duty. 


Tu E emperor was very urgent, that the council would proceed up matters of { 
reformation, before they meddled with doctrines ; the pope was for beginning with 


theſe laſt, and deferring the other, perhaps: for ever. It was neceſſary for the exe- 


cution of their ſchemes in Germany to make a ſhew of doing ſomething towards a 
reformation of abuſes; and, a compromiſe being made for proceeding on both toge- 


ther, 


- 
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Hz xx v ther, the pope ſent inſtructions to his legates, to Proceed with expedition in the 
VII. qgoarines, and with all the ſlowneſs, they could contrive, in the points of refor- 
LD: 144k mation. His orders were executed ; paſſages were extracted from the Aug ſburgb 

- confeſſion, and the works of Luther and Zuinglius, with no other view than to cen- 
ſiure them, if they were capable of an ill ſenſe, though they had, at the ſame time, a 
good one, in which they might have been taken. It was a received principle 
among the prelates aſſembled at Trente, that it was odious and ſcandalous for them 

: to agree with Luther in any thing: hence aroſe fo many pretences for making real 
errors of ſuch as were only nominal, as depending purely on the ſenſe of expreſſions, 
and ſo many unneceſſary deciſions in trifles and verbal diſputes. The pope had given 
directions, that, in points conteſted among the Roman Catholicks, care ſhould: be 
taken to avoid deciding particularly to the prejudice of one of the parties, for fear 
of occaſioning ſchiſms, or raiſing diſputes, which might hinder them from acting 
in concert againſt the Lutherans, Hence aroſe ſuch an affected obſcurity in ſome 
decrees, that the learned Pybrac ſays, in a letter to the chancellor de Hopi tal, that, 
whereas other men ſpoke to be underſtood, it ſeemed to be the deſign of this coun- 
cil to expreſs themſelves fo, as not to be underſtood. As moſt of the decrees were 
founded on ſcholaſtic notions, it was impoſſible in certain cafes, to avoid ſome diſ- 
putes between the Tbomiſis and the Scotifts; though ſeveral new articles of faith 
were prevented by the violent attachment, which the Dominicans and Franciſcans 
had for their contradictory opinions. When, in order to condemn Luther, it was 
neceſſary to touch on any of theſe controverted doctrines, the decrees were framed fo, 
as to create an union in words, which each man interpreted his own way, whilſt 
their ſentiments were as widely diſtant as ever. Hence it came, that, in leſs than 
two years, Soto and Vega, both eminent divines, who had a great ſhare in all the 
debates of the council, publiſhing comments upon its decrees in the fifth ſeſſion, 
maintained their oppoſite opinions to be the true ſenſe of the council: and the 
former of theſe, having publiſhed a book De natura et gratia, was oppoſed by 
Catharin in the article of the certainty of grace; each pretending, that the council 
had decided in his favour, though their opinions were contradictory. Both had 
their parties; both appealed to the biſhops who had fate in the council; but theſe 
were divided in their ſentiments, which of them was in the right; nor could even 
the preſidents take upon them to determine the true ſenſe of the decree in queſtion , 
which, not having been underſtood at that time by the very perſons that compiled 
it, can hardly now be ſuppoſed more intelligible. As to the points of reformation, 
the council avoided touching upon the hundred grievances for which the Germans 
_ demanded redreſs: and, moſt of theſe ariſing from the court of Rome, the pope would 
not. ſuffer the council to meddle with them; but, iſſuing a bulle, reſerved the re- 
formation of his own court and miniſters to himſelf, He took the ſame method 
with regard to the union of benefices, whether perpetual; or for life only, made 
within the laſt forty years, to pluralities and reſidences; and his legates, following 
his inſtructions, with the biſhops under their direction, exerted all their acts and in- 
fluence to prevent a ſerious and ſolid reformation ; and, when it could be done in no 
other way, got the matters in debate ſtill referred to the pope, that nothing "might' be 
reformed to the prejudice of the papal intereſt and pretenfions. Hence atoſe thoſe 
clauſes, ſalva ſemper in omnibus autoritate apoſtolica, and if the apoftolical ſee- ſhall 
not judge otherwiſe, which may be ſeen in ſeveral of the decrees of reformation, 
Potent bodies, and rich cardinals were concerned in many of the moſt miſchievous 
corruptions; and thoſe were not to be diſobliged: nor could any endeavours prevail 


for ſuppreſſing or recalling the exorbitant exemptions and privileges of the men- 
dicant orders, though they rendered a biſhop's refidence in a manner uſeleſs, and 
ſubverted all order and diſcipline. Hence it came, that no reformation was made, 
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papal diſpenſation. 


NoTHING was propoſed i in 1 this council, relating to the king of England, as br A. D. 1546. 


had once apprehended there would; till the emperor had promiſed him, that he 


ſhould not be ſo much as mentioned. Henry was, at this timę, intent upon his 
own reformation, and not a little peeviſn from what be ſuffered” Py the running 


ſores in his legs, which he had been troubled with for ten years paſt, and which 


189 
but what was either trifling in 1 or likely to prove uſeleſs, by being wa to a Hz FF * 


threatened his life; whenever they came to be ſtopped. The queen, talking with 


him; in one of his fits of ill humour, upon ſome points of Chriſtian doctrine, and 
arguing againſt a man, who could not bear at any time to be contradicted, and who. 
hated, above all things, that women ſhould diſpute about religion, had incurred his 
diſpleaſure. This coming to the knowledge of Gardiner and the chancellor 


Mriotheſiy, they thought it a fair opportunity to ruin her, as ſhe was ſuppoſed to 


favour the reformation: and, exaggerating the matter, charged her with reading for- 
bidden books, and other matters, ſufficient to repreſent her guilty of a capital of- 
fence. The king; who knew men extremely well, and loved on ſome occaſions to 


try (as in the caſe of archbiſhop Cranmer about this very time) bow fat a male- 


volence, he diſapproved. would carry them, ſeemed to give way to their ſuggeſtions, 
approved the articles they had drawn up againſt her, and allowed them to ſeize her 
perſon. The queen, hearing of her danger, made her ſubmiſſion to the king, 
« pretending it was her great opinion of his learning and knowledge on thoſe re- 


te ligious ſubjects, that had made her talk with him, as ſhe had done, purely to 


« derive inſtruction from his diſcourſe, and to form der own judgment by his, to 
ce which ſhe ſhould always ſubmit.” When Wriotheſiy came, with a party of the 
guard, to arreſt her, he was AAA EG ee by the king; who ordered him, 


with reviling language, out of his preſence. The king could never bear the fight 


of Gardiner afterward: and, though he made an humble ſubmiſſion, would never 


receive him into favour. However liable Henry was to be wrought up to a fury by 


artful ſuggeſtions to the prejudice of any body, he never liked the accuſers: this ap- 


pears from a very remarkable fact related by Sir E. Coke 3. When, after Charles 


Brandon's death (which happened on Auguft 24, 1545) the king came firſt to the 


council chamber, he appeared very melancholy: and, being aſked the occaſion, 


faid “ it was the ſeeing a vacancy in the place where the duke of, Suffolk uſed to 
« ſit-in council; whom; he could not but lament, ſince, when he was offended with - 
« any one, the duke always laboured to mitigate his diſpleaſure, and never ſpake ill 


<« of any body ; which, looking upon the lords of the Bonne, one after another, 


e not one of them all could ſay for himſelf.” 


Tur duke of Norfolk had certainly a great hand, if not in this attempt againſt The duke of 


Norfolk, and 
his ſon the 


this archbiſhop met with, when he had (by the king's permiſſion, in order to ſee earl of Surrey 


committed to 


the queen, at leaſt in the deſign formed againſt Cranmer, and in the ſhameful uſage 


what they would do) been ſummoned before the council. Whether the part he 


acted in that affair; contriF «ted to it, or no, he fell ſoon after into diſgrace ; and 
was ſent (as his ſon Henry earl of Surrey was alſo) on December 12, to the Tower of 
London; one being carried thither by water, the other by land, and neither know-. 
ing of the other's apprehenſion. The duke had no great genius: yet he was a 


the Tower. 


complete courtier, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military ſkill: long expe- 


rience in buſineſs had made him wiſe and cautious; and he had done the king great 
ſervices. The earl was a man of an aſpiring mind, noble courage, quick parts, 
lively wit, and uncommon learning: but - proud, ambitious, headſtrong, fiery, diſ- 
ſolute, vindictive, and raſh, capable of ſaying any thing in a paſſion, and of daring, 
_ thing to gratify his reſentment, ' He had been much incenſed at being recalled 


1 de N. de Caftillon. 23 Burnet, i. 343, 344. 3 Taft, iii. e. 99. p. 208. 
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Hennxy from the government of the Bowlonnois, and at the earl of Hertford a more fortu- 


nate general's being ſent to command the forces in that country: this had provoked 


Ip. bim to ſay, that within a little time they ſhould ſmart for it, and to uſe other ex- 


preſſions, ſavouring of revenge, and ſhewing as well a diſlike of the king, as an 


| hatred of his counſellors. His father, to prevent the ill conſequences of his ſon's 


reſentment, or to cultivate a friendſhip with thoſe, who had already the greateſt 
ſhare in Henry's favour, and were likely after his death to be at the head of the ad- 
miniſtration, would fain have had the earl of Surrey, then a widower, marry one 
of the carl of Hertford's daughters: and propoſed likewiſe a match between his own 
daughter Mary (reli& of Henry Fitzroy duke of Richmond) and Sir Thomas Seymour. 
Surrey abſolutely refuſed the alliance propoſed for himſelf, conſidering Herrfard as 
his enemy: nor did that projected for his fiſter take effect. There were inteſtine 
diviſions in the family; the brother and ſiſter hated one another; Szrrey had quar- 
relled with his father, and they were ſcarce reconciled at this time. The duke, who, 
by ſome unhappy defect in his moral qualities, had quarrelled with two of his 
nieces, when queens of England, and in the height of their power, had now a 


_ quarrel upon his hands with his own wife, E/izabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford, 


late duke of Buckingham : and, by an effect of his own or her pride, his licentiouſ- 
neſs or her jealouſy, they had been parted four years, and expreſſed their rancour 
againſt one another ſo openly, as to give great ſcandal on ſeveral occaſions. She 
had long ago, in a fit of ill hnmour, ſurmiſed two articles againſt him; and ſhe now 
averred them; charging others alſo his confidents. One Mrs. Holland, ſuppoſed to 
be one of his miſtreſſes, diſcovered all ſhe knew of the duke, though it doth not 
ſeem to have amounted to much more than ſome complaints of his, that he was 
not beloved by the king, who thought him too popular, nor by his counſellors, who 
being men of low birth, hated him for his ſuperior quality, and becauſe he believed 


truly in the ſacrament of the altar; and that he was ill treated in not being truſted 


with the ſecret of affairs. Some points of an higher nature were charged upon 
him by Sir Richard Southwell, a member of the privy council; but the duke denied 
them, and offered to maintain his innocence by a duel. | 
THERE were two circumſtances in the caſe of the duke of Norfolk, which did 
him no little prejudice on this oecaſion. He was the firſt in dignity, and the greateſt 
in power, of all the nobility in England: and the duke of Sufolt's death had left 
him without a competitor for being their head on any occaſion, The king's ex- 
traordinary bounty to his father and Lim, from the time of Flodden Field till now, 
had vaſtly increaſed his patrimonial eſtate ; his family, relations, and alliances were 
very extenſive: he was indeed too great for a ſubject on theſe accounts, yet what 


rendered his power ſtill more formidable, was the dependance which the whole po- 


piſh party had upon him, both at home and abroad, It is crime enough, in the 
eye of politicians, for a man to have the power of hurting them; judging of others 
ambition by their own, they preſume of courſe, that he is willing, whenever he is 
able, to do ſo: and make it their buſineſs to guard againſt, or to cruſh, a power, 
which expoſeth them to continual dangers. There was another circumſtance, 
which diſpoſed the king to think the duke of Norfolk, and his ſon, might either 
have a deſign upon the crown, or at leaſt be deſirous to get the ditection of all af- 
fairs of the kingdom into their hands, after his deceaſe, which, as his incurable diſ- 
eaſes grew daily worſe, could not be long deferred. They were deſcended of a co- 
heireſs of the Mowbrays, dukes of Norfolk : and, as theſe derived their deſcent from 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Thomas de Brotherton, the ſecond fon of Edward], 
they were related to the royal family. The earl of Surrey had a like relation by 
his mother, who, being a daughter, though not heir, to the late duke of Buckingham, 
was a lineal deſcendant of Thomas of Woodftoke, the youngeſt ſon of Edward III. 
| The 


W 1 OF ENGLAND. 


The duke of Norfolk had borne, in his wife's right, the armes of her father the 
duke of Buckingham (which were the king's armes) till his attainder; when he 
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put a blank quartet in the place: but the earl of Surrey had re- aſſumed them, A. P. 1546. 


putting over them, inſtead of a ducal coronet, a cap of maintenance purple, with 
powdered furr, and a cloſe crown, and underneath the armes a cypher (like the 
king's, whoſe name he bore) H. R. The duke did not like his ſon's conduct in 
this point; found fault with him for placing the Norfolt armes wrong; would not 
ſuffer any pattern of them to be wrought in his houſe; and aid, that he did not 


know, whence his ſon had taken them, but he would loſe all the fortune, which he 


(his fathet) had acquired. They had both been indiſcreet in their language; the 
father in ſaying, That the king was fickly, and could not hold out long, and the 
« realm was likely to be in an ill cafe, through the diverſity of opinions;” and 
the ſon in giving oat, © That, if Gop called away the king, his counſellors ſhould 
« ſmatt for it“ Whether it was inferred from theſe words, that there was ſome 
dark deſign formed, to be executed after Henry's deceaſe, or whether there was any 
other proof of the conſpiracy (which doth not appear) the council, in a letter to 


Thirlby, embaſſador at the imperial court, charged them with having conſpired to 


take the government upon them during the King's life, and, after his death, to get 
the prince into their hands; repreſenting their offences in ſo odious a light, that 
 Thirthy was amazed at their diſloyalty, ingratitude, and inhumanity. 


Tux were certainly the onely perſons capable of diſturbing the order, which J. D. x 547. 


NO Od \ 
The latter 


the king propoſed to ſettle for the government of the realm, during a 


nority, and the likelieſt to overturn all the reformation he had made, and which he convicted of 


had extremely at heart: and he reſolved to prevent, either their deſigns, or the miſ- 
chiefs which himſelf apprehended. Bills of indictment were, in the beginning of 
January, found againſt both, before the judges at Norwich: and, being brought up 
to town, it was thought proper to begin with Surrey, as the more dangerous per- 
| ſon, being charged with a deſign to marry the princeſs Mary; which would raiſe 
him too near the crown for the prince's ſafety, and was ſuppoſed to be the reaſon 
of his rejecting the earl of Heriford's alliance, and all other matches. Leſs time 
was required for bringing him to a trial; and it was eaſier to convict him, as not 
being a peer: the proofs too againſt him were much clearer, than againſt his fa- 
ther; it appearing by Sir Edmund Knevet's depoſition, not only that he kept about 
him Italians ſuſpected to be ſpies, but that a ſervant of his had been in Italy with 
cardinal Pole, and, upon his return, the earl had received him again into his family. 
This was deemed a proof of his correſpondence with the cardinal ; which, being in 
the eye of the law treaſon, was ſufficient, without the charge of bearing the king's 
armes, to convict him of that charge: and the earl, being tried, on January! 3, at 
Guild- ball, before the lord mayor, lord chancellor, other lords, and ſome judges, 
was found guilty by the jury, and beheaded, on the 19 of that month, on Tower- 


treaſon, and 


beheaded. 


hill, The duke, having attempted in vain to vindicate himſelf in a letter to the 


king, thought fit on the day preceding his ſon's trial, to try what effect a ſubmiſſion 


to his metcy would have: and voluntarily fighed a confeſſion, to which the chan- 


cellor and nine other privy counſellors were witneſſes. He owned in it, « 1, That 
et he had at ſundry times, and to different perſons, diſcloſed the ſecrets of the king's 
« council. 2. That he had concealed his ſon's treaſon in uſing the armes (called 
« Edward the Confeſſor's) appropriated to the kings of England, and to which nei- 
e ther he, nor his children, nor anceſtors had any title. And 3. That he had, ever 
« ſince his father's death, born in the firſt quarter of his armes, the armes of Eng- 


« land, with a difference of the labels of ſilver, being the proper armes of prince 


Edward; which was done to the prejudice and diſheriſon of the king and 


« prince 
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« prince, and gave occafion for diſturbing or interrupting the ſucceſſion to the 
« crown of the realm, and for deſtroying the prince's inheritance.” - This he ac. 
knowledged to be high treaſon : and, confeſſing he deſerved to be attainted of it, 
humbly ſued for the king's mercy and compaſſion; which it is much queſtioned 
whether he would have obtained, had the king lived. 

HENRY was ſo exceeding ill at this time, that every body judged his death very 
near: and, there not being time for all the forms of a trial, it was thought proper to 
proceed againſt the duke of Norfolk by an act of attainder. The parliament had, 
* on November 4, been prorogued to Fanuary 14, when it met: and, four days after 
a bill was brought into the houſe of lords to attaint him and his ſon the earl of 
Surrey, It was ſent, on the 20th, to the commons: and, being brought back 
thence, paſſed on the 24, and the chancellor on the 27%, after admoniſhing the 
lords to put on their robes, and ſending for the commons, told them, “ the kin 
« had thought fit, for certain reaſons, to paſs immediately the bill for attaintin 
« Thomas duke of Norfolk and Henry earl of Surrey, particularly that ſome of the 
« duke's offices might be conferred on others, and exerciſed by them at his ſon 
« Prince Edward's being created prince of Wales; and, as his majeſty's illneſs diſ 
« abled him from being preſent, he had ſigned a commiſſion (dated the ſame day) to 
« him (the chancellor) the lords Sr. Fobn and Ruſſel, and the earl of Hertford, un- 
« der his ſign manual and the great ſeal, to. give it the royal aſſent.” This was 
done: but, exceptions being afterwards taken to the commiſſion's not being figned 
by the king's own hand, the ſtamp expreſſing his name being ſet at the bottom, 
and not at the top, as uſual, this act of attainder was repealed in the ſecond ſeſſion of 


the firſt parliament of queen Mary. It is ſaid in this repeal, that there was no 


| Henry's death, 


children, and 
character. 


« ſpecial matter in the act of attainder, but only general words of treaſons and con- 
« ſpiracies; and that the onely charge againſt him was for bearing armes, which 
« he might lawfully bear, and both he and his anceſtors had born, within and 
« without the kingdom, in the king's preſence, and in the fight of his progenitors.” 

Tux king had for ſome time felt himſelf drawing gradually to his end; his 
dropſy growing daily worſe : and, having taken care, on December 11, to eſtabliſh 
the noble foundation of Trinity college in Cambridge, made his 3 will on the 300 
of that month, © leaving the crown to his fon prince Edward, and his daughters 
« Mary and Elizabeth, and their iſſue, in their reſpective orders; and in default 


thereof, to the heirs of his nieces Frances and Eleanor, daughters of his fiſter 


„ 


=” 


« Mary late queen of France, and, on failure of their iſſue, to the next rightful heir 
« of the crown, His own daughters were to forfeit their right of ſucceſſion, if 

they married without conſent of the privy council: they had each of them, in 
order to their marriage, a legacy of 10,000 J. in plate, jewels, and houſhold 
ſtuff, or a larger ſum, if his executors ſaw it neceſſary, beſides 3000 J. clear of 
all charges, to live on, till they were married; the queen had 3000 J. in plate, 
Sc. with 1000 J. in money, beſides her jointure: and 6001. a year in land was left 
to the dean and chapter of Windſor, for the maintenance of thirteen poor knights, 
and other pious uſes. His executors were directed to pay his debts, and to repair 
all his injuries, if it could be proved he had done any, though to him unknown, 
and to make good all his grants and promiſes, not perfected at the time of his 
deceaſe. Conſiderable legacies were left to each of them, and to many of his 
Lords Journal, 38 H. VIII. 2 Rymer, xv. 
3 and other Scotch writers, incenſed 
that Henry, either out of reſentment at the Scots 
rejecting the marriage of their queen to his ſon, or 
with a view of forcing them into that meaſure, had 


excluded the line of their princes from the ſuc- 
: - 


cc 
ec 


ceſſion of England, did in queen El:zabeth's time 
diſpute the genuineneſs and validity of this - will, 
upon pretences either falſe or trifling. But theſe 
have been all refuted by the late learned Mr. Harbin 
in his treatiſe of the Hereditary right of the crown of 
England, from p. 186 to p. 208. | 


« faithful 
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« faithful ſervants.” On January 3, he paſſed a grant of St. Bartholemew's HE N R * 
hoſpital, with the ſcite of the Grey Friers church, now called Chriſt- Church, and YI 
goo marks a year revenue, to the city of London. Thevet, a frier of the Franciſcan A. D. 1547. 
order, which had ſuffered much for their eſpouſing the cauſe of queen Catherine, 
fays in his Coſmography, that, when Henry was upon his death-bed, he expreſſed an 

hearty repentance of all his fins; and among others, of the injury he had done queen 

Anne Boleyn, who had been falſely accuſed and convicted of what was laid to her 

charge. Cranmer was ſent for, when he lay at extremity : but he was ſpeechleſs, 

when the archbiſhop arrived, and had only ſtrength to ſqueeze his hand, when he 

beſought him to give him ſome ſign of his truſt in Gop, through the merits of Chriſt. 

Lord Herbert ſays, he dyed religiouſly and penitently, on Friday, Fanuary 28, in 


the 56" year of his age, and the 38 year of his reign; and was buried at Windſor, 
where he had begun a monument for himſelf, 


His fix wives have been already mentioned. By the firſt of them, Catherine of 
Spaine, he had a ſon named Henry, born Fanuary I, 1511, who died on Feb. 27, 
next following; another ſon at the latter end of 15 14, who died an infant, and a 
daughter, Mary, born on February 11, 1516, who came, after her brother's death, 
to be queen of England. By the ſecond, Anne Boleyn, he had the famous queen 
Elizabeth, and a male child ſtill-born on Fanuary 19, 1536; by the third, Jane 
Seymour, he had a ſon named Edward, who ſucceeded him immediately in the 
throne; by his three laſt, Anne of Cleves, Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr, 
he had no iſſue. By El:zabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount, and widow of Sir | 
Gilbert Taillebois, he had a natural fon, named Henry Fitz Roy; who, not being 
yet ſeven years old, was, on June 18, A. D. 1525, created knight of the Garter, 
earl of Notingham, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and made lieutenant general 
of all the king's forces north of Trent, and warden of the marches of Scotland. . 

On July 26, next following, he was conſtituted admiral of England: and, about | 
five years after, was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. The handſomeneſs of his 
perſon, the quickneſs of his parts, his expertneſs in all military exerciſes, his excel- 
lent diſpoſition, and the rare endowments of his mind, gained him the character of 
the fineſt youth of the age; and raiſed the expectations of the world very high in 
his favour. Theſe accompliſhments, the honours he had received, and the extra- 
ordinary fondneſs which Henry always expreſſed for him, occaſioned a notion, that, 
in defect of legitimate male iſſue, he would have found a way to raiſe this natural 
ſon to the throne: but, whatever deſigns he had for his advantage, they proved 
abortive by this youth's too early death, when he was about ſeventeen years old, and 
before he had conſummated his marriage with the lady Mary Howard. He died 
on July 24, A. D. 1536: and was buried at Thetford in Norfolk. 

IT hath been already obſerved, in the beginning of this king's reign, what an 
amiable character he then had: it remains now to add, what kind of one he ſeems 
in the courſe of it to have deſerved. The Roman Catholick writers, incenſed at 
his aboliſhing the power which the popes had long uſurped in England, at the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, the free uſe of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and other 
ſteps, which he took towards a reformation, have broke out into horrible invectives 
againſt him: and the reformed, diſpleaſed at the execution of ſome who main- 
tained their doctrines, have likewiſe fallen foul upon his memory. But, as lord 
Herbert obſerves, © his molt bitter enemies agree, that he had all manner of per- 
« fections, either of nature or education; that he had a deep judgement in all af- 
« fairs to which he applied; that he was not only liberal and indulgent to his 
« family and court, but even to ſtrangers; that he made choice of able and good 
« men for the clergy, and of wiſe counſellers for his ſtate affairs; and that, above 
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Hz var e all, he was a prince of a royal courage.” It is full as undeniable, that he was 


ſuperior to all the princes of the age in knowledge and learning ; that he was a 


A. D. 1547. great encourager of the ſciences, and all kinds of literature *; that his court was 


faller of learned men than moſt univerſities; he making them his companions, as 
well as counſellors, and preferring them to the higheſt dignities in the church; that 
he brought up his ſon and daughters to learning, and by his examp!:E introduced a 
faſhion among the nobility of educating their children in the fame mannet. The 
ſame noble hiſtorian obſerves, that he was ever zealous for his honour and dig- 
« nity, and careful to ſupport his reputation in all circumſtances of his affairs; that 
« he delighted extremely in interviews, and (though they involved him in exceſſive 
« expences) no prince ever came off better from them:“ this was probably owing 
to his goodly perſonage, majeſtic air, ready wit, eaſy and flowing eloquence, and an 
incomparable activity, grace, and dexterity in thoſe military exerciſes and elegant 
diverſions, which were the uſual entertainment on ſuch occaſtons. He adds, * that 
« no prince ever went upon a truer maxim of ſtate for his kingdom, to make Him- 
« ſelf arbiter of Chriſtendom ; and had it not coſt him fo much” (for he choſe 
rather to employ his money, than involve his ſubjects in a war) << none had ever 
« proceeded in it more wiſely; but fond of being an actor, where he needed only be 
« a ſpectator, he engaged himſelf beyond what was requiſite, and, by calling in the 
« money lent his allies, often diſobliged them, when he had moſt need of their 
ee friendſhip. Thus be was the moſt active prince of his time; there being no 
« treaty in Europe, wherein he had not his particular agent and intereſt, and no 
« country whence he had not intelligence of all affairs, being at a vaſt expence in 
« the penſions he gave for that purpoſe. In treating with his parliaments, he ufed 
40 gentle means, and, theſe not ſucceeding, he proceeded to rougher, but ſparingly; 
« becauſe he knew himſelf to be too much feared : none of his predeceffors under- 
« derſtood their temper, of managed them with more dexterity ; ſo that he ſcarce 
« ever failed of his purpoſe.” No king was ever more careful, either in diftribut- 
ing equal juſtice among his ſubjects, in executing the laws upon malefactors, in for- 
tifying the coaſts, or in providing for the fafety of his realm againſt all invaſtons : 
and his application to buſineſs, whether relating to politicks or religion, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his reign, was wonderful. If ever any prince could rely on 
the abilities, diligence, and fidelity of a firſt or ſole miniſter, Henry might have 
ſecurely relied on thoſe of Yolſey : but, whether this cardinal firſt put him on it, or 
whether it was the effect of his own ardour for glory, and of a juſt regard to his own 
dignity, the good of his people, and the honour of the Engliſb nation, he gave a 
continual attention to ſtate-affairs; nor durſt Wolſey offer to take any material ſtep, 
till he firſt acquainted him with it, and made it appear to be reaſonable. Whilſt 
this miniſter continued in power, and the natural modefty of youth reſtrained the 
violence of Henry's turbulent paſſions, his government was the admiration of fo- 
reigners, and cauſed him to be almoſt adored by his ſubjects. It was diſtinguiſhed 
by very remarkable acts of elemency and moderation: nor doth there appear any + 
inſtance that looks like ſeverity, except in the cafes of Edmund de la Pole earl of 
Suffolk and Edward Stafford duke of Buckingham. Whether Henry, who is thought 
to have derived from his mother the vigour of his conſtitution, derived likewiſe 
from his father a furious jealouſy of all that were any way related to the crown, or 
was infected by his example and maxims of policy (or, as is faid with regard to 
the firſt, acted in obedience to his expreſs inſtructions) he put theſe noblemen to 
death: but they had both been legally convicted of defigns upon the crown, and, 
neither of them being likely to be reclaimed by lenity, they were not very proper 
objects of his mercy. In the firſt twenty years of his reign, he was obeyed uni- 
T. Mori Lucubr, p. 508. 
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Boox XV. GS ENDGTAMNE:- /. - » 
verſally out of love; in the latter part of it, generally out of fear : the miniſters; H w5n+, 
that ſacceeded Wolſey not having either bis genius, talents, or arts of perſuaſion, 
made their court to him by flattery, which had an evil effect on his temper, and by 4. D. 1547. 


underhand ſuggeſtions inflamed his jealouſy, to draw him into their meaſures. 
Thus was procured the death of Arne Boleyn, which he afterwards found reaſon to 
repent. The divorce from Catherine of Spaine ſeems to have ariſen briginally from 
a juſt ſcruple of conſcience, heightened perhaps by an inordihate deſire of male iſſue. 
Abundance of Chriſtian princes, in different parts of Europe, had taken the like 
ſteps, upon reaſons leſs urgent, without incurring ſuch bitter invectives as were made 
againft Henry; nor did the famous Charlemagne's arbitrary repudiating of Himil- 
trude, and marrying (in oppoſition to all the inſtances of pope Stephen III) Hermen- 
garde daughter of Didier king of the Lombards, and ſoon after divorcing her, fot 
ſecret infirmities, which, as he pretended, incapacitated her for bearing children, in 
order to marry another wife, hinder him from paſſing for the juſteſt and moſt reli- 
gious raonatch-of his age. The divorce from Anne of Cleves was owing to an in- 
curable diſtaſte and averſion; contracted at firft fight, inconſiſtent with the ſtate of 
marriage, and fit, if at any time, to be removed before its conſummation; Catherine 
Howard's lewdneſs; and ill conduct, are a ſufficient apology for her puniſhment. | 
WHAT hath been chiefly urged to ſupport the charge of cruelty againſt Henry; 
is his treatment; as well of the reformed, as of the Roman Catholicks., With regard 
to the former, it muſt be obſerved, that fewer of them ſuffered under him, than did 
under any prince, attached to the Roman Cathd/ick doctrines, at this time in Europe; 
the whole number ſcarce amounting to a dozen, excluſive of the foreign Anabaptiſts, 
who came over to propagate their monſtrous hereſies. With regard to the latter, it 


_ doth not appear that forty of them ſuffered for maintaining the papal ſupremacy z 


the reſt of thoſe put to death, having well deſerved their fate; for being concerned 
either in the Bincolnſbire or Yorkſhire rebellions, or in a treaſonable correſpondence 
with cardinal Pole; who was intreaguing in all Roman Catbolich courts to form a 
league for the invaſion of England, which he repreſented as more neceſſary and 
meritorious, than a croifade againſt the infidels. The aboliſhing of the papa! power, 
the diſſolution of inonaſteries, and the beginning of a reformation, were great 
actions; ſuch as few princes durſt have attempted; and fewer ſtill would have been 
able to execute, in ſo ſhort a time; and with ſo little diſturbance in a nation. Who- 
ever conſiders the diſtreſſes to which former popes had driven Henry II, and his ſon 


Jobn, only for oppoſing ſome of their encroachments when firſt offered to be intro- 


duced here, miſt ſee the neceſſity of proceeding with as much vigour againſt the 


emiſſaries of the court of Rome in ſuch a tickliſh time, as generals do againſt ſpies in 


an army. The king's foreign enemies were very potent, a great part of his ſubjects, 
eſpecially in the North, were addicted to the old ſuperſtition; the pope had a vaſt 
power over the clergy, and theſe had as much influence on the common people; 
great numbers of monks and friers were ſtrolling about the nation; to debauch them 
from their allegiance under the pretence of religion ; ſo that the ſeverities exerciſed 
upon ſuch emiſſaries, and on the Yorkſhire rebels, were neceſſary in point of policy, 
fince in the ſituation of his affairs towards the latter end of his reign, if there had 
been any hopes of impunity, ſcarce a year would have paſſed without a rebellion. 
Lord Herbert obſerves in the king's juſtification; that he never put any body to death 
but for the breach of ſome law, inflicting a capital puniſhment on offenders: but 
the cruelty of laws is of itſelf ſufficient to fu port a like charge againſt the le- 
giſlator, eſpecially when they are deſignedly anos - to entrap people; and the con- 
demning perſons without legal proceſs, without hearing them in their own defence, 
or bringing them to a trial (as was the caſe in ſome aQs of attainder) is ſo contrary 
to the eſſential rules of juſtice, that nothing can excuſe Henry's conduct in that 
reſpect, THERE 
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Tarrt were two fundamental defects in Henry's nature, to which all his faults 
in government may be aſcribed: theſe were pride and avarice. Whether the firſt of 


J. D. 1547. them contributed to thoſe acts of liberality for which he was celebrated in his youth, 


or to that profuſeneſs with which he afterwards ſquandered away the wealth of the 
religious, and diſpoſed of the abbey lands, or whether they were to be accounted 
for by political motives, there is little doubt to be made of his being covetous, 
This was the general opinion of the world: and cardinal du Bellay, who knew him 
well, and was then embaſſador at his court, aſcribes the proſecution of cardinal 
Molſey to this paſſion, in order to get poſſeſſion of that prelate's riches. Whatever 
political reaſons there were for ſuppreſſing monaſteries, and diſſolving bodies of men 
devoted to the intereſts of Rome, avarice had probably a great ſhare in that ſtep: 
and it certainly had ſo (for no other motive can be aſſigned) in forcing the biſhops 
he promoted to give up to him ſome of their beſt manors. As for the pride of his 


| heart, it was unmeaſurable: and hence aroſe that exceſſive obſtinacy and “ wilful- 


« neſs, which” (as Wolſey in his dying words told Sir V. Kingſton) © would make 
« him ſacrifice half his realm, rather than not have his will.” Hence aroſe like- 
wiſe his impatience of contradiction, an expectation, that all the world ſhould adopt 
his meaſures, ſhould break with the pope as he had done, and conform to his plan 
of a reformation ; and his reſentment at their non-compliance. This was the true 
ſource of that jealouſy of his nature, which his courtiers (as lord Herbert obſerves) 
knew how to work upon by inſinuating privately to him ſuggeſtions, that made im- 


_ preflions, very hardly, or, never to be effaced; and which not only ſhewed itſelf 


furiouſly in love matters, but in continual expoſtulations with his allies, and ill- 


founded ſuſpicions of their actions. Moſt of what is blameable in his conduct may” 


reaſonably be aſcribed to his proud and imperious temper : and yet perhaps it might 
contribute to enable him to govern a people, who never obey ſo well, as when a 
ſtrict hand is kept over them, and are too apt to deſpiſe mild, and trample upon 
weak, princes. After all, it muſt be owned, that he was a great king; that he was 
courted by all the potentates of Chriſtendom; and, whether it was owing to their 
ſenſe of his zeal for the general good of his realm, to his care of their commerce, 
to the quiet and happineſs which they enjoyed under him, or to the glorious figure 
which he made in Europe, and the honour which thence redounded to the 'nation, 
he died not only reverenced, but even beloved and lamented, by his ſubjeRs. 


i Strype's Ecclgſ. Memarials, i. 389. Journal of E. VI. = 
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A GENE. 


B 0 0 K XVI. 


Containing an account of ENGLISH FA during the 
reign of EDwasD VI, from Famuary 28, 1 2 7 to 
Jug 6, 1583. 5 


H E death of Henry VIII was kept bet for three a and the ball Eowann 
1 ment, then aſſembled, continued to fit, till Monday, Fanuary 31; * when, the uy 
commons being ſent for to the houſe of lords, the chancellor, ſcarce able to ſpeak 4. D. 1547. 
for tears, acquainted them with the doleful event. When his weeping ceaſed, he ga VI 
called upon Sir W. Paget, ſecretary of ſtate, to read the parts of the late king's will proclaimed. 
relating to, the ſucceſſion of the crown, the manner of governing the realm during 

his ſon's minority, the payment of his debts, and the performance of his promiſes: 

and then, declaring the parliament diſſolved by king Henry's deceaſe, licenſed every 

body to depart, except the peers that were to attend the new king's coronation, 
Edward VI was proclaimed the fame day in London; and brought the day follow- 

ing to the Tower of London; where he continued till he was crowned, The fix- 

teen executors, named in his father's will, were appointed of his privy council, and 

to have the government of him and the kingdom, till he was eighteen years of age 
compleat. Theſe were, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Wriothefly chan- ne council 
cellor of England, lord St. Fohn great maſter of the horſe, the earl of Hertford of regency: 
great chamberlain of England, lord Ruſſel privy ſeal, viſcount Life high admiral of 
England, Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, Sir Anthony Browne maſter of the horſe, Sir 

Edward' Montagu chief judge of the common pleas, Mr. Juſtice Bromley, Sir 
Edward North chancellor of the augmentations, Sir V. Paget ſecretary of ſtate, Sir 

Anthony Denny and Sir V. Herbert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber, Sir 
Eduard Wotton, and his brother Dr. Wotton. If any of theſe died, the ſurvivors 

were not cinpowered to chooſe another in his ſtead, but 'to go on in diſcharge of 

their truſt ; there being no occaſion to fill up their places, becauſe another council 

was appointed to be aiding and aſſiſtant to the executors, whenever called upon for 

their advice. 'Theſe were, the earls of Arundel and Eſſex, Sir Thomas Cheney, trea- 

ſurer, and Sir Fohn Gage comptroller of the houſhold; Sir Anthony Wingfield vice- 
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E b * o chamberlain, Sir V. Petre ſecretary of Rite, Sir Richard Rich, Sir Fobhn Baker, Sir 


1 


A. D. 1547. 


Of e 
and the age of 
majority in 
princes. 


Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard Southwell, and Sir Edward Peckham, 

Ar may not de improper, on this occaſion, to oblerve what hath been the general 
practice with regard to the age, when princes are reputed majors, and to the exerciſe 
of government during their minority. In monarchies deſcending by a lineal right 
of fucceſſion, as thoſe of England and Scotland do, the right heir becomes king the 
inſtant of his predeceſſor's death: and, though but one year old, is as much kin 

in point of thoxity, as if he,wege forty, But, being in his infancy incapable of 
exerciſipg iis authority, in his own perſog, tha adminiſtratibn gf public affairs 
hath, in all ages, been committed to ſome tutor, during his minority. This tutor, 
by a rule conſtantly obſerved among the old Britains of this iſland, the Highlanders 
of Scotland, and the Septs of Ireland, was the next heir male of the family, being 
of full age, and capable of heading the Clan or Sept in the feld to which capacity 
they had in angient times a pringipal regard: an this ſeems, the reaſon, why 


females were not inveſted with ghat power. *The Ryle of tutor, and the right of the 


next heir male to command the C/an, during the chief's minority, are preſerved to 
this day among the Highland Clans.: and,.with-regard-to-the-erown, i in cafe of a 
king's dying, and leaving children incapable of exerciſing the government b 


ann of their non- age, the brother or neareſt male relation of the deceaſed, being 
of age, aſſumed not only the. adminiſtration the realm „but, in ſeveral inſtances, 


the title alſo of king; f in order to ſtrike foreign, nations with a greater dread" of bis 5 


power, to imprint in the ſadject a higher veneration to his perſon, and procure a 
more implicite obedience to his commands, during the right Heir's minority, This 
appears by various inſtances in the Scotch ſucceſſion, till the time of Kenneth III», 

who, to prevent the civil broils and other miſchiefs, ariſing fr from the unvillingnek 
of ſome tutors to quit the name and power of king, when their pupils came to an 


age capacitating them for the exerciſe of government, made a law, forbidding the 
ſtyle of King to be « ever given, for the future, to ep tutor. The ſame method "Was 


ter Alfred had reduced all thoſe little realms into. one ee 3 as pinky by 


 Eared's being ſtyled king, after the deceaſe of his brother Edmund, whoſe infant 


fons, Edo and Edgar, were too young to govern. There was, ſon after, another 


minority, that of Ezhelred, who was not above ten years old, when he was crowned: 
and, his mother. being infinitely odiqus for the murder of his predeceſſor, and there 


being no male relation near enough to claim his guardiapſhip, the aner N 5 - 


affairs remained in archbiſhop Dunſtan, and the council of ſtate. ++ |! 

IT doth not appear, that, in thoſe times, any certain age was fixed for a youns 
king s becoming major: it ſeems to have depended. chiefly, on his capacity for go- 
vernment, and bis ability to command i in war: this laſt; qualification being chiefly 


I conſidered by the northern nations, whaſe genius was entirely warlike. Tacitus 


mentions the ceremony uſed in giving armes to young gentlemen among the Germans, 


from whence aroſe the order and ceremonies of knighthood and, as ſome, by the 
greater vigour of their bodies, were capable of bearing armes earlier than others, 
it is not unreaſonable to think, that they were admitted by the princes, or heads of 
Clans, to bear them ſooner. It was perhaps for this reaſon, that no particular year 
was fixed for a perſon's admiſſion to that privilege or dignity: but, at whatever age 
a minor was knighted in England. (or in any other European country, where the 
feudal law prevailed) he was deemed a major from that moment; and, upon his 
father's death, he was, though not exceeding fifteen, exempt from the wardſhip of 
his body and lands, and entered into the poſſeſſion of all his eſtate; which other- 
wiſe he could not have done, till he was twenty one years compleat, the ordinary and 

— i | Buchanan, lib. vi. 
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legal age for a ſubjeQ's majority. It abba however, ww Neid that the ſix- E » 


teenth year of a youth's age was commonly reputed the time for alltnitting him to 
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bear armes; as may reaſonably be inferred, not only from the 'many inftances which A. D. 1547. 


occur thereof, but likewiſe from the uniform ptactice of the kings of England, and 
all other Exropean princes, when they had a mind to raiſe the whole power of their 


realms, in ſummoning all perfons, from ſixteen years of age to fixty, to eff to theit 


ſtandard; all ſuch being deemed capable of bearing armes. 

As knighthood, conveying the privileges of majority to a N was in effect 
declaring him major, and a capacity of bearing armes ſuppoſed a like capacity in 
point of government, kings generally aſſumed the exerciſe of their own authority 
at the ſame age, that others, as well as themſelves, were admitted to kni ghthood. 
Thus St. Louis king of France, when in the Holy Land, knighted the prince of 


Antioch, being arrived at the age of fixteen years, and taking upon him the govern- 


ment of his dominiofis. Thus, when in A. D. 1149, Henry Fitz Empreſſe came to 
the ſame age, His father Geffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou, ſent.him to be knig hted 
by David king of Scotland, and furrendered to him the dutchy of JO LY : 
that young prince took upon him likewiſe the adminiſtration of the realm of Eng- 
land. This feems agreeable to the 5 0 practice of France; for, upon the death 
of Charles le Grofs, in January, A. D. 888, his heir Charles le Simple being in the 


' ninth year of his age, the nobility i in that kingdom, conſtituting Eudes his tutor, 
gave him the title Ty king for ſeven years, at the end whereof Eudes engaged to 


quit his title, and reſign the government to Charles. A faction indeed {et up Charles, 
when he was but thirteen ; yet Eudes waited till this prince was ſixteen years old, be- 
fore he would quit the title, and then laid it aſide, making him, at the ſame time, a 


ceſſion of all his dominions. Du Tillet ſays, that the kings of France have been 


always majors at fifteen: and in fact Philip I, at that age, aſſumed the government; 
Philip Auguſte was in his fifteenth: year, when he mounted the throne of | France : 
and, having, for ſome time. before, during his father's decline, had the chief ma- 
nagement of all publick affairs, to the great ſatisfaction and general good of the 
nation, it is no wonder, th Feu the moment of his acceſſion, he governed his 


realm, without the aſſiſtance of a regency. Philip the Hardy, being (at the death 


of his father St. Louis) in Africa, A. D. 1270, appointed a regent in caſe his ſon 
ſhould ſucceed. to the crown, before he was fourteen years compleat, at which time 
the regency was to terminate: and, returning home; he made the like ordinance in 
the year following. The firſt of theſe French inſtances ſhews, what the nobility of 
the kingdom thought to be the proper age of a king s majority, as the latter doth; 
that it is not neceſſary for a king to wait till he arrives at that age, but may 4 80 
it to himſelf, whenever he is capable of exerciſing the government. There was at 
that time no expreſs law fixing the age of a prince's majority; but this was after- 
wards ſettled at fourteen (or thirteen and a day, when a king is entered on his four- 
teenth year) by an ordinance of Cbarles V, ſurnamed the wiſe; which hath ever 
ſince been invariably obſerved in that kingdom, except in the caſe of his ſon, who 
was kept as a minor, by the power of his uncles, till he was twenty, but, alſuming 
the government in A. D. 1388, made two edits in January 1 392, and, on Dec. 26, 
1407, confirming his father's regulation. It was at the ſame age, that the laws of 
Kenneth III ſeem to fix the Prince's 8.  majotity r, and the W e of the power of 
a tutor, in Scotland. | 
Bur no ſuch law or ordinance hath e ever Been made j in England. "Henry III was 
the firſt minor, that after the conqueſt was poſſeſſed of the crown Mp this kingdom: - 
and in A. D. 1223, When he was ſixteen years old ', pope Honorius, Who meddled 
| a Buchanan, Mw Vol. 1, 26. 
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E DW ARD much in the affairs of the realm, and conſidered Henry as holding of it of him by 


VI. 


A. D. 1547. 


fief, declared him major. This was admitted by the Engliſh nobility, ſo far, as to 
enable him to diſpoſe of the wards, lands, and caſtles of the crown: and, though 
they had ſome doubt either of his capacity, or of the integrity of the favourites, by 
whom he was too much governed, they ſeem to have thought him ſo in all reſpects. 
It is not elſe eaſy to account for the eagerneſs, with which, within two years after, 
they inſiſted on his confirming the two great charters: he had confirmed them 
ſeveral times before, whilſt he was a Minor, and it was to prevent any objection 
to their validity from this circumſtance, that he paſſed the new confirmation de- 


| fired. He was a weak eaſy prince: and, however he acted, did not in form de- 


clare himſelf major, till he was nineteen years, and near five months, old *, in 
February, A. D. 1227, in a parliament held at Oxford. Edward III was the next 


minor, that mounted the throne, on January 25, A. D. 1327, at which time he was 


fourteen years, two months and a fortnight, old, being born on November 13, 13 12: 
and, though he had, a quarter of a year before, on October 26, when he was not 
full fourteen, been by a faction of the nobility engaged in queen Jſabel's rebellion, 
on a pretended ſuppoſition of his father's having quitted the realm 3, declared re- 
gent or guardian of it, yet a council of regency + was appointed by the rebel par- 
liament, that renounced their homage to Edward II, to govern the realm, during 
his minority. This ordinance had little or no effect; the council were mere cy- 
phers; Jabel, with her favourite Mortimer, uſurped the adminiſtration, and ruled 
at their pleaſure, till they were ſeized at Notingbam: and Eduard, on October 20, 


A. D. 13 30, being then only three weeks Heſs than eighteen years compleat, took | 


the government into his own hands 5, and notified it to his ſubjects by a publick 
proclamation. When Richard II came, a minor, to the throne, Jobn of Gand (to 
whom Edward III had committed the government of the realm, during his laſt 
illneſs) continued to act in virtue of his. commiſſion, till the parliament appointed 
a council of regency, conſiſting of Jobn and his two brothers, with nine others, 
who, by way of precaution, were to be changed every year: but this did not hinder 
the three firſt from aſſuming all the power of the adminiſtration to them ſelves. 
Richard was kept ina ſtate of minority by his uncles, till he was above twenty two 
years old: and then, ? on May 3, 1389, declared himſelf major in a council of his 
nobility, and, five days after, iſſued a proclamation, notifying to his ſubjects, that he 
had taken upon himſelf the government. Henry VI was the next minor : and, 


though his father had appointed Humphrey duke of Gloucefter regent of England, 


the parliament rejected that title: and, to preſerve the claim of the king's eldeſt 


uncle, made Fobn duke of Bedford protector of the kingdom; allowing Humphrey 


however to enjoy this title, and to act in the poſt, during his eldeſt brother's abſence ; 
abroad, but not without the advice of a council, which they appointed. Henry, N 


very weak prince, wrapt up in devotion, and giving himſelf no trouble about the 
government, continued in the condition of a minor till he was twenty three years, 
and ſome months old; when, in April 1445, he married Margaret of Anjou, and 
aſſumed, in appearance, the adminiſtration of publick affairs. Eduard V was in his 
thirteenth year, when he came to the throne, being left by his father 9 to the care of 
Richard duke of Glouceſter, as his guardian and regent of the realm, during his 
minority: but was depoſed by Richard in ten weeks, before a parliament met to 
make any other proviſion for the adminiſtration. - SYN Fri Yee 
In private inheritances, if the lands are held by knights ſervice, the heir male 
muſt be full twenty one years old, before he can have poſſeſſion thereof: but the 
prerogative of the crown, which holds of none but Gop, is ordered by rules dif- 
: ii. 14. 20. . „11. 8 . ii 3, 1hi | 1 | > . 
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ferent from thoſe, which are eſtabliſhed for vaſſals by the cuſtoms of tenures. As E 950 R 5 
there is neither any expreſs law, nor any uniform cuſtom, in the caſe of a minor king, , 
fixing a determinate year for his majority, and, as certain maxims of the law of 4. D. 1547. 
England are very favourable to the rights and inherent authority of the crown, in 
ſupporting them againſt all attempts to leſſen, reſtrain, or derogate from thein, it 

may not perhaps be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſuch a king may aſſume the govern- 

ment into his own hands, at what age he ſees fit, and whenever he thinks himſelf 

capable of exerciſing his authority: and ſuch a power is the leſs liable to objection 

in England becauſe a king, though major, can do no regal act without the advice 


of his council. All the inconvenience, in ſuch a caſe, ariſeth from the ſuppoſed un- 


fitneſs of a minor to chooſe a wiſe council: and the like unfitneſs appears very often 


in the choice made by kings; who, in reſpect of years; have long got ont of their 


minority. Henry VIII was the firſt king of England, that attempted to fix a de- 
terminate year for the majority, not of all future princes, but of bis own children. 
He was empowered: by an act of parliament, if he died without lawful iſſue, to 
appoint his ſacceſſor, and limit him as he ſhould think fit: and he firſt provided, 


that, in caſe his ſucceſſor was a male, he ſhould be under the goyernance of his 


mother (and ſuch of the council and nobility, as Henry ſhould appoint) till he came 


to the age of eighteen years, and, if a female; till ſhe was either married after 


puberty, or came to the age of ſixteen years. As all acts, relating to the crown; are 
to be interpreted in the king's favour, the reſpective years here fixed muſt be deem 
ed to take place anno currente, the day after the male heir had compleated his 


ſeventeenth year, and a female her fifteenth, Henry deviated from this act, when 


he appointed a council of regency, till his ſon was eighteen; years compleat: and, 


though it was to the prejudice of Edward, by poſtponing for a year bis entry upon 


the government, yet he took care, not to grant the council any new ot extraordinary 
powers, Which they might be tempted to abuſe, nor to exalt one of the body, ſo 
much as in title, above another. This young prince died before he was full ſixteen 
years old: but he was at that age ſo much maſter of all the ſubjects of knowledge, 
neceſſary to fit him for government, that, if he had aſſumed it into his own hands 
before the time limited by his father's will, it would ſcarce have been diſputed; 
and would certainly have given infinite ſatisfaction to the natio . 


Tux will had given no power or diſtinction to any one of the exetutors more The earl of 
than to the reſt; yet for the ſpeedier diſpatch of buſineſs, and for the better order f, 4% 
and direction of all affairs; it was moved that one ſhould be choſen for their head; tecor. © 
to whom embaſſadors and others might addteſs themſelves; though he was to Ub 
nothing without the advice and conſent of a majority of the reſt: This was op⸗ 
poſed by the lord chancellor, who, knowing the archbiſhop did not care to be much 
concerned in ſecular affairs, imagined, that his office would give him the greateſt 


. Stat. 28 H. VIII. c. 7. Lordi Journal, 123. 
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E DpwARD Of M. de Selves, the French embaſſador then reſiding at the court of England, 

VI. that all the king's letters were ſigned by Edward in his own name, and not by 

= DI 547. © the protector. He was the next day conſtituted treaſurer of the exchequer (ſuch 

was the term then given to the poſt of lord high treaſurer) a place deſigned for him 

by the late king, upon the duke of Norfolk's attainder: and, four days after, he 

knighted Edward VI, as the chevalier Bayard had Francis I of France before the 

battel of Marignan, This is one of the laſt remarkable inſtances of a practice con- 

formable to the old notion, received among all the profeſſors of chivalry, that no 

prince could dub a knight, till he had firſt been created one himſelf: and the king 

was no ſooner inveſted with this dignity, than he dubbed Sir Henry Hoblethorn 

lord mayor of London. On February 15, the day of the late king's funeral, the 

protector was created Baron Seymour, by letters patent limiting this ſtyle and ho- 

nour to the heirs male of his body by his wife Anne, and containing a further grant 

thereof, in caſe of his and the heirs male of their bodies dying without iſſue male, 

to Eduard Seymour his ſon by his firſt wife Catberine, and the heirs male of his 

body, and, on failure thereof, to the heirs male of the protector by any other wife he 

| ſhould afterwards marry. This is faid expreſly to have been done for perpetuating 

the name of the ancient and noble family of Seymour, from which the king's mother 

derived her deſcent: and, the next day, he was advanced to the title of duke of 

Somerſet, by letters patent with the ſame limitations and remainders. The day 

following, a grant was made him of the honour of the earl mareſchal of England 

for life: and that of great admiral of all the king's realms and dominions was 

granted, for the ſame term, to his brother Thomas, created lord Seymour of Sudeley. 

Honours CivII wars and attainders had made a great deſtruction among the ancient no- 

—_ = bility: and the late king, reſolving to increaſe the number of peers, had put down 

| in his pocket book the names of ſeveral perſons, whom he propoſed to advance to 

baronies and higher honours, with the eſtates he thought proper to give them for the 

better ſupport of their dignities. He had talked this matter over ſeveral times with 

ſecretary Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir M. Herbert: and had ſignified his de- 

ſign to the parties concerned; ſome whereof, not thinking the additional eſtates pro- 

poſed ſufficient to maintain the honours deſigned for them, defired to continue in 

their former ſtations. It was ſignified too, in ſome degree, to the parliament the 

day before his deceaſe; being affigned as a reaſon for the immediate paſſing of the 

act for attainting the duke of Norfo/#, whoſe eftate and honours were to be ſhared 

among the perſons to be promoted. This could not be done at the time that 

Henry made his will, becauſe the duke's eftate was not then forfeited, nor indeed 

could be, till the act of attainder paſſed: and it was for this reaſon that a clauſe 

was inſerted in the will, charging it on the conſcience of his executors, and'the fu- 

ture governors of the realm, to ſee his deſigns and promiſes executed. In con- 

ſequence hereof the duke of Somerſet and lord Sudeley had thoſe titles conferred upon 

them; V. Parre earl of Efſzx was raifed to that of marqueſs of Northampton, 

the lord Wriotbeſiy, and Fobn Dudley viſcount Liſſe, to thoſe of earls of Southampton 

and Warwick; and Sir Richard Rich, Sir W. Willoughby, and Sir Edmund \ Sheffield 

to thoſe of lord Rich, lord Willoughby of Parham, and lord Sheffield of Biitterwic, 

Henry Grey marqueſs of Dorſer was at the ſame time created great conſtable, as 

Fobn lord Ruſſel was bigh fleward, of England, in order to officiate at the king's 

coronation ; Which. was ſolemyized with great magnificence, 3on Sunday, Feb. 20, 

in Weſtminſter Abbey. A general pardon to all (except fix perſons) was granted as 
uſual; and forty knights of the Bath were made, on this occaſion, as fifty five 

knights of the carpet were in the week following. cc! 210,08 7%): 

- © * * Dugd, Baron. ii, 361, * Rymer, xv. 126, * Strype's Ecd, Mem. ii. App. p. 30. 
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Tus firſt acts of the council of regency were, 4 confirmation of all commiſſions*' Ewan» | 


granted to judges, officers, and juſtices of the peace; a charge to theſe laſt, for keep- . 
ing good order in their ſeveral counties, for certifying the ſtate thereof from time 4. P. 1547. 
to time to the council; and a proclamation, on February 2, ſummoning all per- 8 
ſons, that had been for three years poſſeſſed of lands to the value of 40 J. a year, to gency. 
come and receive knighthood, unleſs they compounded for the ſame, before Candle- 
mas, Diſpatches were ſent to the courts of the emperor, the regent of Flanders, 
and the king of France, to notify the death of the late king, the conſtitution of the 
council, and the nomination of the protector, during the young king's minority, 
The gentleman, ſent to the laſt of theſe courts, was charged 3, 3, purſuant to Henry's 
directions, to deſire Francis would be a father to his ſon Edward in his non- 
age: and that prince had ſo much honour in his ſentiments, and ſo real an af- 
fection for the late king, grief for whoſe death is ſaid to have haſtened his own, 
that, had he not died ſoon after, on March 3 1, he would not probably have denied 
the dying requeſt of an old friend, who had acted with the like generoſity at the 
time of his captivity. He had time however, before his death, to renew with 
Edward“ the conventions made at the treaty of Campes, to ſettle the boundaries of 
their territories in the marches of Boulogne ; and to adjuſt all other diſputes by agree- 
ing, that the French ſhould retain their forts of Le Point, Le Portet, and Mont S. 
Etienne, and the Engliſh theirs of Le Boulenberg, Blackneſs, and Oy or Am: 
bleteuſe; no others being to be erected by either party. 
Tax emulation between the protector and the chancellor did not ceaſe with the 1 che 
elevation of the former. They were heads of the two different parties, into which turned out. 
the nation was then divided; ſuch as were addicted to the old ſuperſtition ranging 
themſelves on the fide of the chancellor, whilſt the other was ſupported by all that 
wiſhed a fuller reformation, Hence aroſe diſputes in council 5, and an obſtruction 
to buſineſs ; which might have proved. very inconvenient, had not the chancellor, 
by a ſtrange imprudence or contempt, furniſhed his enemies with a ſufficient reaſon | 
to turn him out of his employment. Intending to give up himſelf entirely to mat- 
ters of ſtate, he put the great ſeal, on February 18, to a commiſſion's , empowering 
Sir Robert Southwel! maſter of the rolls, and three rafters of chancery, to hear cauſes, 
and exerciſe his office, in that court, in as ample manner as if he himſelf were pre- 
ſent: and this he had done without any warrant from the king, or the protector, 
and council. It was certainly an act of high preſumption: and, as it gave the 
greater offence to the common lawyers, becauſe two of the maſters were canoniſts, 
they complained of this unwarrantable commiſſion to the council of regency. The 
commiſſion and petition being referred to the judges, they ſigned their opinions, 
that the firſt was illegal, and that the chancellor, in putting the great ſeal to it, had, 
by the common law, forfeited his place to the king, and was liable to fine and im- 
priſonment at his majeſty's pleaſure. He had threatened already the petitioners and 
the judges: and, when the matter came before the council, on March 6, he behaved 
himſelf at firſt with great inſolence, pretending, * that he held his place by better 
e authority than the protector did his; that the late king, empowered by an act 
_ « of parliament to ſettle the crown, had made him not only chancellor, but one of 
e the governors of the realm during his ſon's minority; that he had, by his will, 
« piyen none of them power over the reſt to throw them out at pleaſure; and 
te though they might declare the commiſſion void, they could not turn him either 
te out of his office, or his ſhare in the government. He was told; that, the will 
« veſting the adminiſtration in the major part of their body, every one of them in 


t Strype's Eccl, Mem. ii. App. p. 19. Rymer, xv. 124. Antaſſade is N, de Selves, 4 Rymer. xv. 
126, 135—139, 5 Lale 6 Burnet, ii. 115. ; 
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Epwarp* particular was ſubjected to the reſt:” and, being aſked to produce a warrant for 
ad what he had done, owned he had none ; ſubmitting to the king's mercy, and pray- 
J. D. 1547. ing for moderation in the puniſhment of his error. It was not proper to truſt the 

great ſeal in the hands of ſo arrogant a perſon: and ſentence was given, that he 
ſhould be deprived of his office, and fined as ſhould be afterwards thought proper, 
but he was excuſed from impriſonment, The ſeal, being taken from him, was 
given the next morning to the lord St. John, but without a power of judicature: 
and the earl of Southampton remained confined in his own houſe till June 293 
when, having entered into a recogniſance of 4000 J. to pay the fine which ſhould be 
ſet upon him, he was releaſed of his confinement, The dread of a ſevere fine kept 
him under for ſome time, and made him abſent himſelf from council: but he was 
afterwards brought thither again, his ſeat not having been vacated by the ſentence. 
The protee- Tn protector had hitherto held his offices, only by the choice of his collegues: 
tors powers but, the French and other foreign embaſſadors having deſired to be ſatisfied con- 


increaſed, and 


confirmed by Cerning his power, how far they might treat with him and depend upon the aſ- 

the King's ſurances he gave, he reſolved to get it eſtabliſhed by a patent. The removal of the 

commiſſion. 

g late chancellor, who had oppoſed it, favoured his deſign: and it could not fail of 
being promoted by the twelve additional counſellors, who were to be called upon, oc- 
caſionally, in momentous caſes, for their advice, if they were to be put by the patent 
on the ſame footing, as the members of the ſtanding council of the Regency. Some 
of theſe occaſional counſellors being called in to the ordinary ones, a petition was, 
on March 13, agreed to, in the name of the protector and council, deſiring the king | 

to empower them, by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to act in the government: 
and, a warrant. being figried by the king, and the lords of the council, the great ſeal 
was put to the patent, conſtituting the duke of Somerſet, governor of his perſon, 
and protector of his realms and ſubjects. The duke was by this patent © inveſted 

ce with all the authority, belonging to the office of a protector, to do every thing, as 
« he ſhould in his wiſdom think for the honour of the king, and the good of his 
kingdom; and all the executors (except the earl of Southampton) with the twelve 
additional counſellors, were aſſigned him for a council: but they were reſtrained 
from doing any thing without his advice and conſent; whilſt, he was empowered 

« to nominate and ſwear of the council any other perſons he pleaſed, and, in con- 
« junction with ſo many of the council as he ſhould think proper-to convene, to an- 
« nul and change whatever they judged fitting. The powers, granted the pro- 

tector by this patent, made him maſter of all the deliberations of the council, and in 
effect the ſole director of the affairs of the kingdom. Exemplifications of it under 
the great ſeal were delivered to the foreign embaſſadors, who could no longer doubt 
of the protector's treaties and conventions with them being ratified. This was 
evidently contrary to the late king's intention declared in His will, as it altered the 
whole frame of the government he had ſettled for the time of his ſon's minority : 
but it was authorized by the major part of the executors, It proved very unhappy 
for the protector to aſſume a power, which neceſſarily brought upon him the envy 
of the world; and which he had leſs abilities to A Tat fondneſs for ex- 
erciſing. 

War with Tx firſt 4 5 W which he took, unter being thus inveſted with the 

Seeland. plenitude of the regal power, were attended with a glaring ſucceſs :/ and added greatly 
to his reputation, They were taken in purſuance of the late king's inſtructions; 
who, notwithſtanding the humility, which appears in his will, had not before his 
death digeſted the affront put. upon him by the Scots, nor dropped his reſentment at 
the governor s breach of faith, in reſcinding and annulling the treaties of peace and 
marriage, which the Scotch. parliament had ratified, and he had ſolemnly ſworn to 
maintain. As the governor's defection had made the French faction maſters of the 
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kingdom, and there was no hopes of procuring ſatisfaction in thoſe points, but by E DW ARD 


force, he had formed a plan for that purpoſe: and given his executors orders for 


putting it in execution, upon the firſt opportunity; which was now offered. The 4 


Scots had been included in the treaty of Campes, not as to all the benefits of that 

ace, or the reſtitution of Langhope and Cawmyllis, or other advantages, on which 
they inſiſted, but only ſo far, that the king of England was not to make war upon 
them, unleſs they committed ſome freſh act of hoſtility, or gave him ſome new 
provocation, This had been given, at the time of the young king's coronation *; 
when the Lion, a large Scorch man of war, made an hoſtile attempt to take one of 
his frigats, called the Pevenſey: though it did not ſucceed ; the Lion being worſted 
and taken in the engagement. 


NoTHING could have happened more favourable to the views of Norman Leſley 


maſter of Rot bes, and the other gentlemen that held the caſtle of St. Andrews ; 


who had, in the precedent month of Fanuary, come to an agreement with the earl 


of Arran. They had obliged themſelves to deliver the caſtle, upon his procuring 
them an abſolution from the pope for the murder of cardinal Beton, and a full re- 
miſſion from the ſtate for what they had done againſt the laws of the realm: and 
had given pledges for the performance of the articles; being allowed, in the mean 
time, to keep the governor's fon in their cuſtody. It was generally believed, and 
confidently reported, that neither party had any real intention of executing this 
agreement: and that they had made it purely to protract the time, till they had re- 
ceived ſuccours from their reſpective friends in France and England. The hoſtility 
committed by the Lion had now removed all the difficulties, that had obſtructed or 
delayed the ſucceſs of the application, which Leſley had made to the court of Eng- 


VI. 


D. 1547. 


land for aſſiſtance: and, 3 on March ꝙ and 15, they ſigned inſtruments, « wherein 


« he and his confederates engaged, that they would promote the marriage between 


« their queen and Edward, and the giving pledges for aſſurance thereof, by all 
« means in their power ; that they would not, during the young queen's minority, 
« ſurrender the caſtle of St. Andrews either to the old queen, the governor, or any 
« of the council of ſtate, without the court of England's conſent; that, whenever 
« the marriage ſhould take effect, or the queen be delivered into Edward's hands, 
« they would give up the caſtle to the commiſſioners he ſhould appoint to receive 
« jt, with all the artillery and munitions therein; and, for an aſſurance of this their 

reſolution, they would put the governor's ſon into his hands, depending upon his 
« honour and the diſcretion of the protector and council, for preventing any danger, 
« to which their pledges in the governor's cuſtody might be thereby expoſed. In 


« and powder, and to maintain for their defence eighty men to be employed. in the 


te guard of the caſtle, with forty horſe to ſcour the country, and prevent a ſurprize.” 
Patrick lord Gray offered + likewiſe, on March 11, that, if his brother, an hoſtage in 
England, was ſet at liberty, and aſſiſtance given him for the recovery of Perth, he 
would do his utmoſt to bring about the marriage, and keep that place for the king's 
uſe: delivering to him the Spey-fower, and his caſtle of Brochtey-Craig, ſeated at the 
mouth of the Tay. | 333 | | 


* 


Ir doth not appear, either that theſe offers (for ſuch they ſeem to be, rather chan 


mutual ſtipulations) were accepted by the court of England, or that thoſe of St. 
Andreus were actually ſupplied with the ſuccours propoſed: but, as in civil wars 
nothing can be kept a ſecret, that is done by either of the contending parties, it is 


very probable, that the governor of Scotland had intelligence thereof; and, preſum- 


ing they would be accepted, iſſued, on the 190 of that month, a proclamations, 
King Edward's Fournal. * Keith's Hiſtory, p. 51. _ 3 Rymer, xv. 132. 144. 4 Ibid. 142, 
143. Epiſt. Reg. Scot. ii. 380. & ſeq. os 
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« conſideration. hereof, the king was to ſupply them with ordnance, munitions, 
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E DWA Rp ordering all fencible men throughout the realm to be ready, on forty days notice, to 
VI. repair with a month's vials to the place of general rendezvous, for the defence 
7. D. 1547. of their country againſt the Engliſh. An embaſſador was ſent afterwards to Eng- 
land, with propoſals: which the Scots could not reaſonably expect ſhould be ac- 
cepted, whilſt they rejected the marriage, the onely means of preventing the wars 
occaſioned by their French leagues, and of eſtabliſhing a folid peace between the two 
kingdoms. This embaſſador returning, in May, with advice of the great prepa- 
rations making in England by ſea and land, the council, on the 25 of that month, 
publiſhed two orders; one for firing beacons on the high hills near the coaſt from 
St. Ebbe's-head to Sterling, to give notice when the Engliſh fleet ſhould appear ; the 
other forbidding all perſons, either to quit their dwellings or remove their goods, on 
account of the invaſion threatened from England, To be beforehand with the 
Engliſh, the governor marched, in June, with a body of men to the borders, to re- 
cover Langbope and other forts: but, on advice that a French fleet of ſixteen galleys 
had been ſeen off the coaſt at the latter end of the month, he iſſued a proclamation 
on July 1, ordering all perſons, able to bear armes, to rendezvous, upon eight days 
notice, on Auguſt 1, well provided in all reſpects for oppoſing the Engliſb, who de- 
ſigned an invaſion in the approaching harveſt. He marched back, at the ſame time, 
with his troops to Sf, Andrews, where Leo Stroz21 prior of Capua, commander of 
the fleet, had landed with his forces: and it was reſolved to lay ſiege to the caſtle. 
A breach being made in the walls, and preparations for an aſſault, on S aturday, 
July zo, the garriſon capitulated with Leo, for the ſafety of their lives, and for be- 
ing carried to France ; with liberty, if they did not like their entertainment there, 
of being conveyed thence, at the king's expence, to whatever country they pleaſed, 
except Scotland. The governor, on this occaſion, recovered his ſon ; the caſtle was 
demoliſhed: and Leo, who had found in it a rich booty, beſides all the late car- 
dinal's treaſure, returned to France with his galleys. | 
The battel of THE Engliſh were not yet ſufficiently prepared for their intended expedition: 
Me Jaburgh, but, their land forces being at laſt aſſembled at Newca/ile, and their fleet of thirty 
four ſhips of war, one galley, and thirty tranſports, under the lord Clinton's com- 3 
mand, lying off the port, the duke of Somerſet came thither on Auguſt 27; and 
made the next day a review of the army. Marching from thence at the head of 0 
| $000 horſe and 13,000 foot by the way of Berwick, he entered Scotland on Sept. 2: 
and, taking the ſmall caſtles of Dunglas, Thornton, and Innerwic in his way, ad- 
| vanced, on the 9, to Prefton-pans; where he had a view of the Scotch army, con- 
fiſting of 36,000 men, encamped at two miles diſtance, about Invereſe and Muſ- 
ſelburgh. The duke, to prevent an effuſion of blood likely to increaſe the animoſity 
between the two nations, which he propoſed to unite, ſent a letter to the governor 
of Scotland, expreſſing as well his earneſt deſire of an amicable accommodation, 
ce as his conſent, that the queen ſhould remain in her kingdom, till ſhe was fit for 
« marriage; and declaring, that, if the Scots would agree to this, he would'imme- 
« diately withdraw his forces, and repair all the damages done: fince he entered 
« Scotland, as they ſhould be valued by indifferent perſons.” The earl of Arran, 
communicating the letter to his brother the abbot of Paiſley, now archbiſhop of Sr. 
Andrews, and two or three other favourites, was perſuaded by them to ſuppreſs it, 
and to give out, that it contained only menaces from the Engli/hi of taking away 
the queen by force, and reducing the country by armes under their own dominion. 
Some parties of Scotch horſe had hovered about the Exgliſb army in its march; in 
order to tempt ſome of the officers to ſkirmiſhes, in which they were very expert: 
but the protector prevented their deſign, by not ſuffering any of his troops to break 
their array. This encouraging the Scotch parties, they formed a body of 1200 horſe 
King Edward's Journal. 


and 
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fleet in order to embark, made no doubt of obtaining an eaſy victory: 


| 7 nor did the 
enemy's making a ſtand upon the firſt aſcent of Pinctencleuch-hill cure them of 


the plain: and the duke of Somerſet, having planted his artillery on an eminence 
proper to annoy the enemy, poſted his vanguard upon the fide of the hill, under the 
command of the earl of Warwick. His main battel, led by himſelf, was drawn up, 
part on the hill, and part on the plain, at a little diſtance from the vanguard on the 
right: and the rear, which ſeems to have been commanded by the lord Dacres, was 
placed entirely on the plain, to the right of the main battel. The lord Grey, com- 
mander of the men of armes, was poſted on the left of the vanguard, at a ſmall 
diſtance, ſo as to fall on the flank of the Scots; but with poſitive orders not to 
charge, till the foot of the vanguard were engaged with the enemy in front, and the 
main battel was near enough for his relief. 2 


2 


Tux ill obſervance of theſe orders had like to have proved fatal to the Engliſb. 
The Scots, advancing with a more than ordinary pace over the plain, were terribly 
galled by the great ſhot from the Engli/h ſhipping, eſpecially from the galleys ; the 

maſter of Graham was killed, with many others: and the wing of the 1r:/5 ſuffered 
ſo much, that they appeared to be in a conſternation, uncertain whether they ſhould 

march forward, ſtand ſtill, or run away. Grey, obſerving this amazement, and 
imagining they would fly at the firſt onſet, moved from his poſt; and charged the 
enemy in front, when they were not above two flights of an arrow from the Enghfo 
vanguard, The Scors were then in'a fallow field, to which there was no acceſs 
but over a ditch and ſlough, very inconvenient for horſe to paſs: ſome' of them 
were mired in it; and the reſt thröwn into diſorder. When the men of armes 
had 
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EDwaArD had got, with great difficulty, over the ditch, they were to croſs the ridges of the 


VI. 


fallow field, to attack a body of reſolute foot, guarded by a grove of pikes longer 


A. D. 1547. than their lances: and met with a fate ſuitable to the raſhneſs of the enterprize, 


They were repulſed; the lord Grey was dangerouſly wounded, the lord Edward 
Seymour, ſon to the protector, had his horſe killed; the ſtandard was in danger of 
being taken : and the men of armes were driven back in ſuch confuſion, that the 

brake a great part of the vanguard. The Scots, for want of a body of Gens d armes, 


could not improve this advantage, as otherwiſe they might: and this defect allowed 


time for the duke of Somerſet to rally the Engliſb cavalry. The earl of Warwick, 
having ſoon redreſſed the diſorder of his foot, began to advance: but ſent before 
him Sir Peter Meutas with a detachment of arquebuſiers on foot, and Sir Peter 
Gamboa, a Spaniſh officer, with a party of 200 men on horſeback. Theſe, coming 
to the ſlough, fired in a manner cloſe to the faces of the enemy, and a body of 
archers ſhooting over their heads, did great execution among the Scots, who had not 
yet recovered from the diſorder which their plundering of the men of armes, that 
were ſlain, had occaſioned, and were plied by ſhowers of cannon ſhot from the ar- 
tillery planted on the hill, as well as from that of the ſhipping. The Scots, ſeeing 


the Engliſh vanguard coming up in good order, and their men of armes likewiſe 


rallied, wheeled off ſouthward, to get ſome advantage of ground, either for oppoling 
the threatened charge, or to be leſs expoſed to the artillery : but this motion, bring- 
ing them directly on the front of the Engli/h main battel, gave the earl of Warwick 
an opportunity of falling on their flank with his vanguard. That of the Scots, 
thus beſet with enemies, began to retire towards their main battel; which the Iriſb 


archers obſerving, gave up all for loſt, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 


This ſtriking a terror into the reſt of the Scotch army, it brake immediately, and 


The protector 
retires with 
his army into 


England. 


diſperſed ſo ſuddenly, that the Engliſh foot had not an opportunity of ſtriking a 
ſtroke: but their horſe, purſuing the flying enemy in the different ways they took, 
either over the ſands to Leith, or towards Edenburgh or Dalkeith, made a terrible 
ſlaughter of them, all the roads, being covered with dead bodies. | | | . 


| 


- - 


TuIs battel, fought in the field of Pinkey, was over by one o'clock in the after- 
noon: and, there being above five hours day light left for the purſuit, the loſs of 
the Scots was very great; a thouſand gentlemen being ſlain, and above 10,000 com- 
mon ſoldiers. There were 1500 priſoners taken: and among theſe the earl of 
Huntley, chancellor of Scotland, the lords Yefter and Wemyſs, the maſter of Sempil, 
and 500 gentlemen. The governor, with ſuch of the Scotch nobility as had eſcaped 
from the battel, retired to Sterling; where, in a conſult with the two queens, they 
reſolved to proſecute the war; to ſend the young queen to the caſtle of Dunbarton, 


under the care of the lords Erſkine and Leving flon; to ſend to Henry II king of 


France for ſuccours, and to ſignify to him, by the embaſſadors, the deſire of the 
eſtates, that their young queen might retire to his court, till time ſhould ripen her 
for an huſband; inſinuating plainly enough, that they deſigned her for the dauphin, 
The protector allowed them time for executing theſe reſolutions, by not improving 


his victory, as perhaps he might have done, before they had recovered of their terror, 


or were able to raiſe a new army. Had he advanced to Sterling or Perth, they 


muſt have retired before him into the highlands ; the ſeats and eſtates of the no- 


bility would have been left at his mercy: and, to fave them from being deſtroyed, | 


they might have been forced to any reaſonable compoſition, that he would demand. 


But certain reaſons, drawn from his brother's intreagues about court, .drew him 
back to England: and, having plundered Leith, whilſt the ſea forces took Brochtey- 
Craig, and burnt Kingborn, with other maritime places in Fife, he decamped, after 
eight days ſtay near Edenburgh, and marched back towards Berwick, without at- 


tempting any conſiderable enterprize. He made himſelf indeed maſter of Hume- 
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caſtle, Eymonth, and Roxburgh, with ſome other ſmall forts; and the earl of Lenox EDWARD 
and Sir Thomas Wharton, entering Scotland with go00 men on the fide of the Weſt 1 
marches, demoliſhed the church of Annan, and took Mil- caſtle: but all the effect 4. D. 1547. 


of theſe actions and incurſions was the ſubmiſſion of the earl of Bothwell and ſome 
gentlemen of Mers and Teviotdale; who ſwore fealty to Edward, and engaged to 
promote the peace and marriage. The protector returned home full of glory: and 
had a grant of 500 l. a year in lands for his ſervices. | 


A LITTLE before this expedition, Dr. N. icholas W otton had been ſent from Affairs in Ger- 


Bruxelles (where he reſided, as envoy to the queen of Hungary regent of Flanders _—_ 
to the court of the emperor, with inſtructions, among other things, for ſolliciting 
him to declare the Scots his enemies: but this prince was too much elated with his 
ſucceſs in Germany to mind the inſtances of any ally, that did not ſuit with his in- 
clinations or intereſt. He had, ever ſince the peace of Crepy, been preparing for a 
war in that country, but with all the precautions imaginable, leſt the princes and 
Rates of the Smalcaldic league ſhould: take the alarm, before he had created a di- 
viſion among them, and was ready to fall upon them with all his forces, drawn 
from the Low Countries, Naples, and other parts of Italy. The marqueſſes John 
and Albert of Brandenburg*, Maurice duke of Saxony, and ſome princes of the 
houſe of Brunſwick, had embarked in his meaſures, before his real defign was 
known: but, having made, the laſt year, on Fune 26, a league with the pope, and the 
papal troops, to the number of 12,000 {talzan foot and 500 horſe, entering Germany, 
there was no longer any room to doubt of the reſolution taken for reducing the 
Proteſtants by force to the obedience of the ſee of Rome, The eleQor of Saxony, 
and the landgrave of Heſſe, with the aſſiſtance of ſome of their allies (for the elector 
Palatine ſtood neuter, and the duke of Cleves had married a niece of the emperor) 
raiſed in haſte a numerous army to oppoſe their enemies: but the diviſion of the 
command between them occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral opportunities, and defeated 
all their enterprizes. They maintained themſelves however, without any conſider- 
able diſadvantage, till the end of OZ7ober ; when the elector was called away with 
his troops to the defence of his own territories, invaded by duke Maurice and the 
forces of Ferdinand king of the Romans, The confederate army, thus leflened in 
number, and unable to keep the field againſt the imperia/its, broke up: and re- 
tired into winter quarters; affording the emperor an opportunity of forcing the 
duke of Wirtemberg to a ſubmiſſion, and of reducing all the cities of S-abia and 
Franconia during the winter, Opening the campaign early this year, he defeated 
the elector of Saxony, on April 24, at Mulberg on the Elbe: and took him priſoner. 
The captive prince, to fave his life, was forced to give up all the ſtrong places in 
his dominions, and to ſubmit to all the conditions that the conqueror was pleaſed to 
impoſe, except with regard to religion; in which point he would yield nothing. 
Duke Maurice and the elector of Brandenburgh made terms for the Landgrave, 
ſtipulating expreſly for his liberty: but, when he came to the imperial court upon 
a ſafe conduct, he was detained priſoner; the emperor, who made no ſeruple of the 


meaneſt artifice or the groſſeſt prevarication, if they would ſerve his intereſts, pre- * 


tending, in excuſe of this ſcandalous breach of faith, that he had promiſed only, 
not to keep him a perpetual priſoner; a ſenſe which the change of the letter for 1 
in the German word einig ſeemed to admit. He confidered the Landgrave as the 
head of the Proteſtants, and the moſt capable prince in the empire of oppoſing his 
meaſures for ſubduing it; which he had lately owned to have been long his defign 
and fixed reſolution: and, having both him and the elector of Saxony in his power, 
he thought himſelf fure of effecting his purpoſe, In this floutiſfiing ſtate of his 
affairs, the emperor paid little regard to the inſtances of the court of England; and 
: Burnet, ii. 35, * Hiſt. Concil. Trident. Sleidan, lib. xvii. 19. 
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E vw 48D the rather, becauſe, propoſing to take advantage of king Edward's minority, he had 
VI. formed ſome ſcheme for the advancement of his niece the princeſs Mary, and for 
tas ſupporting in that country the Romiſb religion, of which he affected to be thought 
the protector. 

The protector THE great point, which the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the protector 
— © and the council of England, had at this time in view, was to get rid of thoſe in- 
the reforme- novations in doctrine and ſuperſtitions in practice, which the popes, the monks, or 
* ſchoolmen had introduced in the days of ignorance: but they lay under ſome diſ- 
advantages, by reaſon of Edward's minority, and there was a ſtrong party op- 
polite to their deſigns. The late king had begun the work, and removed the 
greateſt obſtruction to it, by reviving the old laws againſt appeals to the court of 
Rome, by prohibiting all intercourſe with it, and by aboliſhing the papal ſupre- 
macy; the exerciſe whereof had been connived at or permitted by his predeceſſors. 
He had, at the requeſt of the convocation, cauſed the ſcriptures to be tranſlated into 
the vulgar tongue, ordered Engh/þ bibles to be placed in every pariſh church through. 
out the realm; and allowed all perſons to purchaſe copies thereof, and keep 
them in their own houſes. The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian man, and other books, 
had been publiſhed to inſtruct the people in the chief points of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; all preachers had been enjoined to explain them accordingly; and certain 
homilies, on particular ſubjects, had been ſet forth to ſupply the defect of preachers. 
Shrines and images of ſaints, which, being ſuppoſed to have a peculiar ſanity to 
work greater effects than others, had, on that account, been honoured by a more 
than ordinary reſort of devotees, had been taken away and deſtroyed in the ſame 
manner, that the Roman Catholicks treated their wooden images, when grown old, 
rotten, and ugly, by burning: and all worſhip of images had been forbidden, The 
parochial clergy were ordered to read or ſing the Litany in Engliſb; and left at 
liberty to omit the prayers addreſſed to ſaints. A further reformation was deſigned 
in divine offices; and Cranmer, with others, had been appointed to reviſe all that 
were then in uſe: but this was prevented by Henry's deceaſe. Moſt of his exe- 
cutors, in whom the exerciſe of the government had been veſted, were for purſuing 
the plan: and the popiſh party, which oppoſed it, found no argument ſo plauſible 
for their purpoſe, as to deſire it might be deferred, till the young king came to the 
age of eighteen, when according to his father's will, he was to be declared major. 
This was infiſted on by the princeſs Mary *, by Tonſtal, Gardiner, and Bonner; but 
without effect; the protector and the council thinking it moſt conducive to the 
quiet of the nation, as well as neceſſary for the ſervice of religion, to determine all 

points in diſpute, and to compleat the intended reformation, - | 
Cranmerand I ſeems to have been for the better carrying on of this work, that archbiſhop 
the biſtops » Cranmer took out, on February 7, a royal commiſſion empowering him to exer- 
miſſions for ciſe, during the king's pleaſure, all manner of coercive juriſdiction in all cauſes cog- 
* niſable by ſpiritual courts and eccleſiaſtical perſons; over and above the powers com- 
ditions. qnatted to him in the ſcriptures by divine authority. It hath always been a maxim 
in the law of England, that all coafive (or, as it is ſometimes called, contentious) 
juriſdiction is derived from the crown; no court can be held, no oath adminiſtered, | 
but in virtue of the royal authority; and, when Groſibead biſhop of Lincoln, in his 
zeal for reforming the lives and manners of perſons that lay under an evil fame, firſt 
offered to introduce the oath ex officio, for diſcovery of ſecret lewdneſs that gave no 
ſcandal, it occaſioned a complaint of parliament, and, had it not been for his extra- 
ordinary merit and known integrity, would have been ſeverely puniſhed. *© Matters 
« relating to juriſdiction, peace, and juſtice (ſays 3 Bracton) belong to none but the 
ce crown and dignity royal, nor can they be ſeparated from the crown, nor be poſ- 


Hurnet, ii. 25. 39. 111. 187. bid. ii. App. go. 3 Lib, ii. c. 24. No 3. 
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« ſeſſed by any private perſon.” Cauſes of T. aments, matrimony, adultery, and EDwarp 
baſtardy, being ſubjected by William the Conqueror to the cogniſance of eccleiaſtical VI. 
or ſpiritual perſons, were for that reaſon commonly called ecclefiaſtical cauſes, and A. D. 1547. 


the courts, wherein they were tried, /þ/r7itual courts : but theſe courts were erected 
by the civil power, and the exerciſe of their juriſdiction became difficult after the 
paſſing of ſome acts in the late reign, for eſtabliſhing the king's ſupremacy, and 
aboliſhing all eccleſiaſtical laws, contrariant either to the laws of the land, or the 
royal prerogative. Thirty two commiſſioners had been appointed to reviſe thoſe 
laws; but they had made no report; aud it was ſtill uncertain, what particular 
canons, or conſtitutions, might bz ueemed by common lawyers to come under that 
character. Cranmer and all the biſhops at that time had been put into poſſeſſion of 

their ſees, in conſequence of the pope's bulles: and occafion might thence have been 
taken to ſuggeſt, that they exerciſed their ordinary juriſdiction, as Wolſey had done 
his legatine, in virtue of the papal authority; which would ſubje& them to a pre- 
munire.” This had rendered it neceſſary for them, in point of prudence, to take out 
(as Cranmer and others did * in A. D. 1535) commiſſions from Henry for exerciſing 
their juriſdiction, in ſubordination to his authority, and for as long as he thought 
proper. There was ſo much reaſon for their apprehenſions of danger, if they acted 
without them, that it was thought neceſſary in the year following, in the 28 of 
his reign, to make a ſpecial act of parliament in favour of ſuch as had been pro- 
moted by papal bulles, enacting “ that all archbiſhops and biſhops of the realm, or 
« in any of the king's dominions, conſecrated, and at that time reputed archbiſhops 
« and biſhops, might, by authority of the parliament, and not by virtue of any pro- 
« vi ſion or other foreign authority, licence, faculty, or diſpenſation, enjoy and retain 
ce their ſees, and exerciſe all and every thing belonging to the office or order of an 
« archbiſhop or biſhop, in as large and ample a manner, as if they had been pro- 
« moted, elected, confirmed, and conſecrated according to the due courſe of the laws 
ce of this realm.” This act, qualifying them legally for the ordinary exerciſe of 
their juriſdiction, ſecured them againſt the penalties they moſt dreaded: but, another 
act of Henry's laſt parliament, declaring te that all eccleſiaſtical judges had no 
« manner of juriſdiction ecclleſiaſtical, but by, under and from, the king,” Cranmer, 
either out of an abundant caution, or to ſet an example for making other prelates 
dependant on the king and council, thought fit, upon the expiration of that, which 
he had received from Henry, to take out a new one from Edward, Bonner3 and 
the reſt of the biſhops took out the like commiſſions tor exerciſing their juriſdiction 
during the king's pleaſure: but, whatever alarm ſeized them at firſt, the biſhops 
ſoon got over their fears, and ſuch commiſſions were reputed needleſs; Ridley not 
having any when promoted to the ſee of London, and none being ever iſſued after- 

wards, 1 | | 

Iuo prepare matters for a further reformation, it was thought proper to proceed 
in the method taken by the late king, and to inforce ſome injunctions, which had 
been publiſhed, though not duly executed, in his time; and which, on that account, h 
. . 8 | k 

the advocates for popery could not complain of as an innovation, and the people ; 


tation of dio- 
ceſes, to ſee 


unctions were 


were the more diſpoſed to receive, becauſe they had ſome knowledge of them be- obſerved. 


fore. All the dioceſes of the kingdom being divided into fix circuits, different ſets 
of commiſſioners were appointed to hold a royal viſitation in each; armed, as well 
with powers for enquiring into all eccleſiaſtical matters, as with injunctions, which 
all perſons were required to obſerve. Theſe enjoined © the clergy to take care, that 
« the laws againſt the papacy, and for aſſerting the royal ſupremacy, were duly ob- 
« ſerved, and to teach their congregations, at leaſt four times a year, that the firſt 


1 Ant. Harmer, p. 52, 53. Stat. 37 H. VIII. c. 17. 3 Strype's Memor. of mmer, 141. 
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EpwarD® had been juſtly aboliſhed, as a mere uſurpation, and the latter a rightful power, 


« which it was their duty to obey. They were to diſſuade the people from pil. 
© grimages, worſhip of images, and other ſuperſtitious praQtices; to take down and 
« deſtroy ſuch images as had been ſo abuſed; and to ſuffer no more wax candles 
« or tapers to be burnt before any image. All ſhrines, rolls of wax, paintings, and 
« other monuments of idolatry, and feigned miracles, were to be removed out of the 
walls and windows of churches: and a pulpit was to be erected in every church 
« for preaching. Upon every holiday, when there was no ſermon, the Lord's 
« prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments were to be recited out of the pul- 
« pit to the pariſhioners: and all, that came to confeſſion in Lent, were to be exa- 
« mined, whether they could repeat them, before they were admitted to the ſacra- 
« ment. The Epiſtle and Goſpel, at high maſſe, were to be read in Engli/h; and, 
« on every Sunday and holiday,.a chapter of the New Teſtament was to be read 
« in the morning, and one of the Old at evening ſervice in Engliſp. All pro- 
« ceſſions in the church and church- yard were forbidden: and the Litany, which 
« uſed to be ſung in them, was for the future to be ſaid or ſung in the choir in 
« Engliſh. A regiſter was to be carefully kept in every pariſh for marriages, 
„ chriſtenings, and burials: and no body was to preach any where, beſides in his 
„ own church, without a ſpecial licence, In churches, where they had not an 
Engliſh Bible of the larger fize, one was to be provided within three months; 
and, before a year expired, Era/mus's paraphraſe on the four Goſpels and the 


Acts of the Apoſtles, lately tranſlated into Engliſh, was likewiſe to be provided, 


and placed in every church for people to read therein. Every clergyman, under 
« the degree of bachelor of divinity, was alſo obliged to procure a copy of the ſame 
44 paraphraſe for his own uſe: and biſhops were, by themſelves or their officers, to 
examine what proficiency they made in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures,” The 
biſhops were particularly charged to ſee theſe injunctions obſerved in their dioceſes, 
to ordain none inſufficient in Point of learning, to preach at leaſt once a quarter in 
their cathedrals, and thrice in other churches of their dioceſes; and to ſet forth 
nothing contrary to the doctrine, contained in the Homilies publiſhed by authority. 

THrtst Homiliet had been approved i in the convocation of 4. D. 1542: and the 
viſitors carried with them copies thereof; which were delivered to the miniſters of 
pariſhes, for the inſtruction of their congregations. Some learned and eminent 


| preachers likewiſe attended them in their viſitations; and exerted their talents, 


wherever they paſſed, in teaching people the true principles of religion, and diſſuad- 
ing them from praying to ſaints, adoring images, the uſe of beads, candles, aſhes, 
palms, proceſſions, and prayers in unknown languages. It was at firſt propoſed, 
that theſe viſitations ſhould be made in May; but the viſitors did not ſet out till 
Auguſt ; and the injunctions were every where well received, and generally obſerved. 

In ſome places, as at 'Port/mguth, and in London at St. Martins in Ironmonger's Lane, 
the zeal of certain perſons was too warm to wait a reformation from the viſitors; 
and, without any directions, they demoliſhed the images and pictures of ſaints, that 
were in the churches: and, to ſet an example to the reſt of the kingdom, the Com- 
pline (a part of the evening ſervice) had been ſung in the Engliſb tongue, on Eaſter 
Monday, in the king's chapel. Cranmer publiſhed a Catechiſm for the inſtruction of 
young people and children, which was afterwards approved in convocation ; the 
book De vera differentia inter regiam potetatem et ecclefiaſticam, tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Henry lord Stafford, ſon of the laſt duke of Buckingham, and Herman 
archbiſhop of Cologne's reformation of that church, tranſlated by another hand, were 
printed, with other treatiſes. againſt ſolitary maſſes and other Romiſb novelties, to 
prepare the nation for the alterations Propoſed to be made in parliament, 
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SevERAL trads, on the other ſide of the queſtion, appeared at the ſame time, F n 
written by the partiſans of the papacy; ſome of them by Gardiner biſhop of Win- —, 
cheſter; all exclaiming againſt the Engliſh tranſlation of the ſcriptures, which they 4. D. 1547. 
would not have communicated to the people, for fear of being abuſed to promote writings a- 
diſſenſions in religion; though they oppoſed with vehemence the removing of "mans 
images, which had been notoriouſly abuſed to the practice of idolatry, The ſchool 
diſtinction between material and formal idolatry, and the pretences that the worſhip, 
though directed immediately towards the image, doth not terminate there, but in 
the perſon repreſented, or in Chriſt himſelf, ſeem pretences to trepan people into a 
practice abhorred by the primitive Chriſtians: and in places, where images are re- 
tained, conſtant experience ſhews, how impracticable it is, by any inſtructions, to 
reſtrain the ignorant people from falling into groſs idolatry. The apologifts for the 
Chriſtian religion, and the works: of the fathers, of the firſt 400 years of the Goſpel, 
afford irrefragable proofs of the deteſtation, they univerſally had, of all images and 
pictures uſed in religious worſhip. They would ſuffer none in their churches; and 
the zeal of St. Epiphanius, who flouriſhed at the latter end of the fourth century, 
in tearing and deſtroying the picture (probably of ſome faint) painted on a veil, 
which he chanced to ſee in his travels, is the more remarkable, becauſe it was in a 
125 church, where he had no juriſdiction, that he ſhewed this inſtance of his indig- 
nation. The plea of the worſhip's being directed, not ſo much to the image or 
= picture, as to the inviſible being they were deſigned to repreſent, did not then ſerve 
for a juſt excuſe. Aaron and the T/raelites conſidered the golden calf only as a 
ſymbolical repreſentation of the true Gop *, who brought them out of the land of 
Egypt; and the feaſt, which they celebrated in its honour, was proclaimed by Aaron 
as a feaſt to the Lord, to Fehovab, the appropriate name of the true Gop: and yet 
they were guilty of idolatry. It the common people (who are much alike in all 
countries and ages) among the heathen, were ſo ſtupid as to terminate their worſhip | 
in an image, their philoſophers did not renounce their reaſon ſo far, as to miſtake 
the idol for a deity. They almoſt univerſally believed one ſupreme infinite eternal 
mind, that gave being to the world, and all things therein : but, as he was inviſible 
and incomprehenſible, they thought they might worſhip him in his viſible effects, 
and by corporeal repreſentations; but to him was their worſhip ultimately directed. 
Any perſon, acquainted with the mythology of the ancients, knows this to be the 
eaſe: and it appears from the writings of Origen, Arnobius, and Euſebius, againſt 
them, that theſe were their real fentiments, and that they made this apology for 
themſelves, though it did not fave them from the guilt of idolatry. The reaſon, 
why it did not, is ſet forth in a remarkable paſſage in the Stromata of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who was perfectly well verſed in all the learning of the heathens. 
This father, ſpeaking of St. Paul's preaching at Athens (where he found an altar in- 
ſcribed to the unknown God, and took thence occaſion to ſay, that the Gop, whom 
they ignorantly worſhipped, was the ſame that he declared unto them) obſerves, 
« that the e Peoyucr, the men of ſenſe among the heathen, believed one eternal in- 
finite wiſe being, the author of nature, and worſhiped the /ame God that the 
« Chriſtians did, but were blameable in worſhiping him in 4 wrong manner,” 
particularly in worſhiping him by images and ſymbolical repreſentations, for which 
reaſon, he ſays, St. Paul required them only to change the manner, and not the 
object, of their worſhip, It is not with a good grace, that ſome perſons, in theſe 
latter ages, lay a ſtreſs upon a plea, which had, in the caſe of the wiſe heathen, 


been rejected ſo long ago by the primitive fathers, as inſufficient to excuſe them 
from the guilt of idolatry, 
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Epwary IT was not for any book that he wrote, but for declaring againſt the above. 
VI. mentioned injunctions, particularly thoſe about the Homilies and Eraſmus's para- 
A. D. 1547. phraſe on the Goſpels, and for refuſing either to receive or execute them, that 
Gurdines Gardiner was ſummoned before the council; the protector being at that time in 
biſhop of Scotland, He was piqued at being left out of the regency by the late king's will; 
2 and, reſolving to give them all the trouble he could, appeared ſo refractory with 
regard to every thing, which the lords of the council expected or propoſed, in the 
way of ſatisfaction, that he was, on September 25, committed to the Fleet; where 
he remained a priſoner, till Fanuary 7, in the beginning of the year following, 
Bonner fub- The injunctions were readily received by all other biſhops, except Edmond Bonner 
OR biſhop of London: who, being convened before the viſitors in the cathedral of 
St. Paul on October 1, and having a copy of them delivered to him, with the Homi- 
lies publiſhed by authority, received them indeed; but with a proteſtation, „ that 
« he would obſerve them, if they were not contrary to the law of Gop, and the 
« ſtatutes and ordinances of the church,” He defired this proteſt might be enrolled 
among the acts of the court: but ſoon after, upon better conſidering his duty of 
e obedience, and the evil example, that might thence enſue to others, it appeared 
« to him neither reaſonable nor conſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject, and therefore 
he revoked his proteſt, deſiring the lords of the council, that his revocation 
« thereof might likewiſe be put in the ſame records of the viſitation, for a per- 
e petual memory of the truth, and that they would mediate with his majeſty, for the 
« pardon of his unadviſed action.“ This humble ſubmiſſion and retractation had 
ſuch an effect upon the lords, that, though they thought it neceſſary, for a terror to 
others, and for aſſerting their own authority, to ſhew their reſentment at the inſi. 
nuations, couched in the proteſt, to the prejudice of the injunctions, and the exal- 
tation of the eccleſiaſtical canons and conſtitutions above the royal authority, and 
to ſend him, on September 11, to the Fleet, they ſoon ſet him at liberty: and he fate 
in the approaching parliament and convocation. He joined likewiſe, as well with 
the chapter of St. Paul's, in cauſing the injunctions to be obſerved in that cathedral, 
where the Litany was now ſung, and the epiſtle and goſpel read, in Engliſb, and all 
images taken down, as with Bellaſſere archdeacon of Colchefter, and Gilbert Bourn 
(afterwards biſhop of Bath but then) archdeacon of London and Efſex, who were 
both very zealous and officious in the work, in making the like reform in all the 
churches of London, and the reſt of his dioceſe. This was done with fo much dili— 
gence, that, before the end of November, all images were removed thence, and di- 
vine ſervice performed according to the injunctions. | 
Parliamentary THE parliament met on November 4: and, before the lord Rich (who had been 
cs advanced to the dignity of chancellor of October 24) made his ſpeech, declaring the 
cauſes of its being called, a commiſſion under the great ſeal was read: wherein 
the king appointed the duke of Somerſet, as his eldeſt uncle, governor of his per- 
ſon, and protector of his realms, to be placed and ſit alone, at all times, whether the 
king was preſent or abſent, on the middle of the bench or ſtool next, on the 
right-hand, to the throne in the parliament chamber, in all ſeſſions; notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtatute of precedence. He took his place accordingly, not without ſome 
repining on the part of the nobility, and an unhappy effect upon himſelf; this. 
diſtinction contributing, with his late victory, to that elation of mind, which put 
him upon ſuch an improper exerciſe of his exorbitant authority, as proved his ruin, 
It was the uſual buſineſs of the firſt parliament, after a king's acceſſion, to grant 
him, during his life, the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, which had been, from 
time immemorial, enjoyed by his predeceſſors, in virtue of the like grants, for the 
detence of the realm, the guard of the ſea, and the ſecurity of commerce, Theſe 
1 Lords Journal. 
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were now ſettled upon Edward: and, as the late act for veſting in his father the EDw]WARD 


poſſeſſions of all colleges, chantries, and free chapels, founded originally upon the 


notion of a purgatory and the fatisfation of ſoul maſſes, had not yet been fully exe- J. D. 1547. 


cuted, a new one was paſſed, granting the remainder to the king, for pious uſes, 
ſuch as the endowing of ſchools, proviſion for the poor, augmenting places in the 
univerſities, the maintenance of preachers, and increaſing the revenue of vicarages. 
Cranmer, ſuſpecting that they would not be applied to theſe uſes, was for ſaving 


them till the king came of age, in hopes, that, out of his religious diſpoſition, he 


would then employ them for bettering the condition of the poor clergy; who _ 
were, by the impropriations of the great tythes, the failure of perſonal tythes, of 
oblations, of the gains by obits, maſſes, and other occaſional profits, now reduced to 
a miſerable condition, It was out of this view, that he oppoſed the bill: but the 
biſhops of London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, and Chichefter, who likewiſe diſſented 
from it, probably acted upon other motives, and for the intereſts of popery. Several 
corporations maintained their churches, and other publick works, out of the lands 

of certain guilds and fraternities: and, as they would have been diſabled fo to do, 


if theſe lands were veſted in the crown, the bill met with an oppoſition from their 


repreſentatives in the houſe of commons. This was taken off by an aſſurance, 


given to the members for Lynne and Coventry, who were at the head of the oppo- 
ſition, that their guild-lands ſhould be reſtored to them: and the protector made 


good his promiſe. The members of both houſes found their own intereſt in the 
act for confirming all letters patent for grants of lands, rents, tythes, and offices, 
made by the king ſince his acceſſion, | 19) 

THERE were two other acts, which deſerve notice. The firſt of theſe reſtored 
to the crown its ancient right of promoting perſons to the ſees of its own foun- 
dation; a right which the kings of England had always enjoyed before the Con- 
queſt, giving the new biſhops inveſtiture thereof by the delivery of a ring and 
paſtoral ſtaff, and had continued to exerciſe afterwards, till, in the reign of Henry J. 
the popes raiſed the diſpute about lay- inveſtitures; and, having armies of bigotted 


pilgrims and innumerable croiſades at their devotion, carried their point ſo far, as 


by a compromiſe to get the election of biſhops committed to the chapters of cathe- 
dral churches, over whole rights they claimed an abſolute dominion, and thus came 
to be maſters of all epiſcopal promotions, The king's approbation of the perſon 
elected, was, even then, reſerved to him, and, on the abolition of the papal power, 
the ſhew of an election was kept up: but the chapter was obliged, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to chooſe the perſon named by the king in a letter miſſive, ſent to them 
with the Conge d'elire. This mere formality of an election was now taken away: 
and the king was empowered to confer vacant ſees, by his letters patent, upon what 
perſons he ſaw fit; who were thereupon to be conſecrated, and exerciſe their au- 
thority as fully, as if they had been promoted by the ceremony of an election. As 
no courts of judicature could be held in England, but in virtue of the royal au- 
thority, and, as eccleſiaſtical judges derived from the grant of the crown the cog- 
niſance of ſuits between parties, and of all cauſes of baftardy, bigamy, enquiry de 
jure patronatus, probats of teſtaments, commiſſions of adminiſtration, and accounts of 


' executors and admini/trators, it was thought fit to put them in mind of the original 


of their power, and to enact, that “ all citations and proceſs in thoſe cauſes ſhould” 
not run in their names (as had been the practice, whilſt the papal power ſubſiſted) 
but be made in the name of the king, as in writs original or judicial at common 
e law, and only the Zefte be in the name of the bithop, or other perſon having ec- 
te cleſiaſtical juriſdiction.” This is the ſum of the act: and it ſeems added only, 
out of an abundant caution to prevent miſconſtruction, by way of proviſo, © that 
* the archbiſhop of Canterbury might uſe his own ſeal and name in all faculties and 


« diſpen- 
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EpwaARrDE® diſpenſations, and that he, as well as other biſhops, might do ſo in all exerciſes 


« of authority over their officers, in their commiſſions to ſuffragan biſhops, and 
« jn making collations, preſentations, inſtitutions, inductions of benefices, letters of 
« orders or dimiſſories, as they had uſed before.” This act was repealed in the firſt 
of queen Mary : and, not being afterwards revived, biſhops have ever ſince exer. 
ciſed their juriſdiction in all cauſes, in their own names, as they had formerly done, 
without any interruption. 

Tux other was an act for the puniſhment of vagabonds, which ſwarmed in all 
places, eſpecially about London. It enacted, ** that all perſons, loitering three days 
te together in a place, without offering themſelves to work, or running away from 


their work, and reſolving to live idly, ſhould be made ſlaves for two years, and 


« have the letter / marked on their breaſts with an hot iron.” It appears from 
ſome clauſes thereof, relating to Clerłs thus convict, to be deſigned chiefly againſt the 
monks and friers *, who roved about the country, not caring to betake themſelves to 
any employment for a livelihood ; but doing their utmoſt to alienate the minds of 
the people from the government, and to perſuade them, that things would never be 
well ſettled, till they were reſtored to their houſes. The frequent reſort of theſe 
ſowers of ſedition to London, under pretence of ſuing for their penſions, had been 
ſtopped in ſome meaſure by a proclamation, on September 18, ordering them to ſtay 
in the places where they lived, and ſend up thence certificates to the court of aug- 
mentations, which would provide for their regular payment. A more effectually 


| remedy was now provided againſt their ſtrolling : and ſome rules were laid down 
for the relief and ſupport of ſuch as were lame, aged, impotent, diſabled by ſick- 


Proceedings 
in convoca- 
tion, or at its 


inſtance. 


neſs, or otherwiſe proper objects of charity. But the great buſineſs, which came 


under the conſideration of the parliament in this ſeſſion, related to the reformation 
of religion: and this work was carried on very regularly, with the concurrence of 
the biſhops and clergy, then aſſembled as uſual. 80 | 

Tux convocation having met on November 5, archbiſhop Cranmer, in a ſpeech, 
exhorted the clergy to an aſſiduity in ſtudying the ſcriptures: and preſſed them to 
conſider ſeriouſly, what things were in the church, that needed reformation; in 
order to throw out all the Romiſh traſh and novelties, which had not yet been re- 
moved. Some of them, on this occaſion, intimating to him, that, fo long as the 
ſtatute of the fix articles ſtood in force, it was not ſafe to deliver their opinions, he 
repreſented this to the council: and an order was made for repealing it, with the 
act for qualifying it, and ſome others, which had either been made formerly againſt 
the Lollards, or reſtrained the reading of the ſcriptures. This was done by an act 
for repealing certain ſtatutes; among which, to ſhew their own moderation by an 
abridgment of their power, and to recommend the king's government by its lenity, 
were the acts of the thirty firſt and thirty fourth years of the late king, enjoining the 
ſame obedience to royal proclamations, as was due to acts of parliament, and pro- 
viding for their due execution. Treaſon was reduced to the footing, it was fixed 
upon by the ſtatute of the 25 of Edward III; all laws, that had made any thing 
elſe treaſon, or had declared any thing to be felony, which was not ſo at the begin- 
ning of the laſt reign, were alſo repealed. Subjects of all orders, parties, and deno- 
minations, received a benefit from this act of repeal ; which however provided, 
« that all, who denied the king's ſupremacy, or aſſerted the pope's, in words, 
« ſhould, for the firſt offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and be impriſoned 
« during the king's pleaſure, for the ſecond, incur the pains of a premunire, and for 
« the third, be attainted of high treaſon. The penalties of this laſt crime were 
« denounced, as well againſt all that ſhould by writing, printing, or any overt act, 
* endeavour to deprive the king of his eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, 
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« or to confer them on any other, as againſt the heirs of the crown, with their E DWARD 


« abettors, who ſhould attempt to uſurp upon one another, and to break the eſta- 


« bliſhed order of the ſucceſſion, None were to be proſecuted for words, unleſs 4. D. 1547 


« information was given thereof, within a month after they were ſpoken.” 

DR. John 5 aylor, dean of Lincoln, had been unanimouſly choſen prolocutor of 
the lower houſe *, in the firſt ſeſſion of this convocation : and, being preſented in 
the ſecond, was approved by the archbiſhop; to whom he was in the third ſeſſion 
deputed by the houſe to carry certain petitions. One of thele, praying to be adjoined 
to the houſe of commons, and have a ſeat there according to ancient cuſtom, 
ſeems to be founded on a miſtake: and another, defiring that the rigour of the ſtatute 
for their paying firſt fruits might be moderated in ſome meaſure, received (ſo far 
as appears) no anſwer, In a third * petition, they deſired e e laws might 

be eſtabliſhed, purſuant. to the ſtatute, in the late reign, for appointing commiſſioners 
to review them, that eccleſiaſtical judges might proceed in the execution thereof 
without danger. This produced afterwards a commiſſion, directed to eight per- 
ſons, and empowering them to call in others to their afliſtance, and prepare a body 
of canons, agreeable to the word of Gop, and not claſhing with the laws of the 
land. The effect of their labours was publiſhed i in a book, entituled, Reformatio 
legum eccleſiafticarum : but the king's death hindered. it, or any other reform, from 
being eſtabliſhed. The fourth! petition was, that the biſhops and other divines, 
who had, by an order of convocation in the late reign,, been appointed to examine 
and reform the offices. of divine ſervice, might lay what they had done before the 
lower houſe for their conſideration :. but the'5 committee , ſeem not to have put the 
laſt hand to the work, though they ſoon after, in their fittings at Windſor, finiſhed 
the new communton ſervice, The reaſon, why it was not already finiſhed, and was 
therefore referred to them again, ſeems to have been owing to their deſire of being 
firſt expreſly authorized, by the convocation, to make two very important altera- 
tions in the old ſervice, The related to ſolitary maſſes, and the denial of the cup 
to the laity. 

Commun TON in the 1 is one of the principal means, by e particular 
Chriſtians have in all ages exerciſed and kept up their union with the church, the 
body of Chriſt: and St. Paul aſcribes the ſalutary effects of that ſacrament , and 
the benefits we derive from our Saviour's ſacrifice of himſelf, to this communion, 
The primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſenfible of this truth, that they received the 
euchariſt every day; the coming to a Chriſtian aſſembly, without ſtaying to partake - 
of it, was infinitely ſcandalous ;. the denying it to any one was deemed the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, that could be inflicted on a notorious ſinner : and penitents went 
through all the trials, that ſhame and the paſſions of men could make uneaſy to hu- 

man nature, in order to recover the privilege of this communion... After Chriſti- 
anity came to be the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire, this fervour of devotion 
wore off by degrees; and men, wiſhing for a lazier way of going to heaven, than 
was preſcribed in the goſpel, began to hearken to the ſuggeſtions of teachers, who 
found it their intereſt, and took advantage of the euchari/t's being deemed the onely 
Chrijtzan ſacrifice, to perſuade them, that it would atone for all the fins, both of the 
dead and living, and that the prieſt's receiving it alone, in behalf of all the people, | 
was: ſufficient for that purpoſe. Hence aroſe an infinite Gihaty and number of pri- 


* —— 5 al p. "WET I Burnet, i li. 47 + 75. Atterbury s > Rights Ba N p. 189. 198. 

2 Stillingflect's a p. 387. 5 It conſiſted of the two archbiſhops, the biſhops 

3 'Fheſe were, archbiſhop Cranmer and Thomas of London, Rocheſter, ; and Canlifies, the doctors 
Goodrich biſhop of Eh, two divines, viz, Dr. Ci: George Day, Thomas Robertſon, Torn Redmaine, 
and Peter Martyr, two doctors of laws, W. May © Edward Leighton, Simon Matthew, I. Triſtam, _ 
and Rowland Taylor, and two common lawyers, Richard Coin, Owen Oglethorpe, Eagewarth, and 
John Lucas and Richard Goody ich, Thirlby. 6 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 
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ED AR b vate maſſes, for particular bleſſings and ſins, and for all the accidents of human 
ö VI. life: yet this did not hinder communicating from being, for above a thouſand 
AD. 1 547. years, the general practice of Chriſtians. They continued too all that time, and in 

truth much longer, to receive the communion in both kinds (as the whole army of 
William the Conqueror is ſaid, by an hiſtorian, to have done in the morning of the 
battel of Haſtings) till after the ſchoolmen had invented their doctrine of concomi- 
fancy (a mere pretence, that can ſerve at moſt for the eating of the blood of Chri/}, 
not for the drinking it, which is the action enjoined) and after Thomas Aquinas had 
got the feaſt of Corpus Cbriſti inſtituted, when it was found inconvenient to carry 
the cup in that day's proceſſſon. Theſe points coming before the convocation in 
their fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſeſſions, it was determined, that the euchariſt ought 
« to be received by all Chriſtians in both kinds.” This determination, or (as it is 
termed) ordinance for ſo receiving it, ſeems to have been ſigned in the firſt of thoſe 
ſeſſions by the biſhops; for it was btought in the fifth by the prolocutor from the 
upper to the wer houſe, and began to be ſigned that day, though the reſt of the 
members, ſixty four in all, did not ſubſeribe it, till the ſixth ſeſſion, when they ex- 
preſſed their approbation thereof, nul lo reelamante. So perfect an unanimity, at a 
time when the minds of men were heated by continual diſputes, would appear very 
ſurprizing, were it not for the clearneſs of a maxim, upon which their decifion ſeems 
to have been founded, and which inſtructs us, that in actions, the benefits whereof 
_ ariſe, not from the nature of the act, but purely from its inſtitution, ve are religi- 
ouſly to ſtick cloſe to that inſtitution. Whilſt we do ſo, we know we are ſafe, and 
may abſolutely depend on the promiſed bleſſings: but, if we deviate from it, all the 
wit of man cannot invent a reaſon ſufficient to convince a rational perſon, that we 
can be entitled to the benefits annexed to the inſtituted action. The querks of ſchool- 
men, and human reaſonings, are of no more weight in ſuch a caſe, than thoſe of 
Naaman the Syrian; who, thinking the rivers of Damaſcus better than all the 
waters of Tſrael, imagined very erroneouſly, that, if he waſhed in Abana or Phar- 
par, he might be as effectually cured of his leproſy, as by waſhing himſelf in Jordas. 
It is a monſtrous vanity for men, to ſet up for being wiſer than Gop himſelf, and 
to take upon them to alter and correct his inſtitutions on pretence of inconveniences, 
which he muſt be ſuppoſed, either not to have foreſeen, or not to have ſufficientiy 
guarded againſt: wiſe men will act more reaſonably, and adhere to thoſe inſtitutions, 
which Gop hath eſtabliſhed for a trial of their faith, and as a a condition 
| for obtaining the bleſſings promiſed upon their obedience. 

AA for adj. ON December 3, the day after the convocation had made the above-anentictied 

A determination, a bill, brought in by archbiſhop Cranmer, and enaQting,.'« that the 

in both kinds “ ſacrament of the body and blood of Chrift ſhould be adminiſtered to all people 

to all people. « within the church of England and Ireland under both kinds of bread and wine; 
« that the prieſt, who was to miniſter it, ſhould, at leaſt a day before, exhort all 
te perſons to prepare themſelves and come to receive the fame, and not deny it to 
« any one that devoutly defired it, without a lawful cauſe,” had its firſt reading in 
the houſe of lords: and was tacked to a bill, which had been read thrice before, 
againſt ſuch perſons as ſhould ſpeak irreverently of the ſacrament of the altar. 
This united bill was read a ſecond time on the 5'*; and a third on the 7 of that 
month, when it was paſſed by the houſe of peers, and ſent down to the commons. 
As the original bills related to the ſame ſubject, the euchariſt, it was natural enough 
to tack them together: but perhaps there was in it a further view of preventing any 
oppoſition from ſome prelates, who, being ſecretly addicted to the church of Rome, 
did not care to vary from her modern practice, and were, at the ſame time, zealous 
for Py the profane ſongs, and irreverent ſpeeches, thrown out in contempt of 
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the facrament. It was 2 for the ſame teaſon, as well as to ſhew the mode: F D ARD 
ration of the church of England, that ſome priviſos were inſerted in that part f I. 
the bill, which, putting an end to ſolitary maſſes, ordered the euchariſt to be ad- 4. H. 1 547. 
miniſtered in both kinds to the people. One of theſe contained an exemption, if 

neceſſ, y did not otherwiſe require; as in the caſe of ſudden ſickneſs, and the like ex- 
tremities, when it was not poſſible to provide wine in time, and the ſick inan could 

not die in peace without the ſacrament. The other was a declaration, that the uſage, 

now eſtabliſhed in the Engliſb dominions ſhould nt be conflrued to the con- 

« demning of the uſage of any church in foreign countries.” This however did 

not hinder the biſhops of London, Norwich, Hereford, Worceſter, and ee 

from diſſenting to the united bill, when it paſſed the houſe of lords. 
Tukx was likewiſe a point of diſcipline, which, being debated. in the convo- Dans 4 
cation, was determined in the eighth ſeſſion on December 16: it related to the celi- for the mar- 
bacy of the clergy. It is plain from ſcripture, that, under the Mo/aick law, the =” _ 
Jewiſb prieſts were married, their office deſcending by inheritance; and that, under : 
the Goſpel economy, St. Peter was a matried man, as ſome other apoſtles alſo were; 

all of them enjoying that liberty; It was indeed a qualification required in a 
biſhop, that he ſhould be the huſband of but one wife, yet this very reſtraint ſhews, 
that marriage was not forbidden to the inferior orders of the clergy, when it was 
allowed in thoſe, who were advanced to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity: The 
notions of Saturninus, Baſilides, Montanus, the, Encratites, and other bereticks, who 
condemned marriage as a ſtate unfiteither for Chriſtians, or for prieſts that offered the 
Chriſtian ſacrifice, were condemned by the apoftolical canons and the council of Gan- 
gra: but, an affectation of more than ordinary purity and auſterity beginning 95 
prevail, a motion was made, in the council of Nice, for a law to prohibit the mar- 
riage of the clergy. It was rejected, chiefly (as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians relate) 
upon the arguments alledged againſt it by Papbnutius; who, though himſelf un- 
married, oppoſed it vehemently, and ſhewed the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a prohi- 
bition. St. Gregory Nazianzen's father was a biſhop, and begat him after his con- 
ſecration: St. Ferome obſerves, that in his time the married biſhops were number- 
| leſs; and ſome of the biſhops of Rome, even after the time of Leb the Great, were 
the ſons of married prieſts. Canons were indeed made in ſeveral churches, reſtrain- 
ing the clergy from marrying, after they had been ordained: but they do not ſeem 
to have been received in England; where even ſuch, as lived in monaſteries and col- 
legiate ſocieties, had their wives and families with then, till the Conqueſt, except in 
a few convents reformed upon Dunſtan 5 plan by king Edgar. After the Cont queſt, 
archbiſhop Lanfranc * impoſed celibacy upon the prebendaries of cathedral and col- 
legiate churches: but allowed the Parochial clergy, living in towns and villages, | the 
uſe of marriage already contracted. Fobn de Crema, the pope's legate, got a canon 
paſſed in a ſynod, A. D. 1125, for turning all the married clergy out their bene- 
fices: but it never took places at all in Wales, and was very little obſerved in Eng- 
land. The compoſitions made with Henry I, and the protection he gave the mar- 
ried clergy, hindered the canon from being at firſt put in execution: and the biſhops, 
ſeeing it could not be done without a ſtrong oppoſition, and great diſturbances, 
choſe to grant them licences for marrying ſecretly, and connived at their keeping 
wives in their houſes, under the ſtyle of concubines, as was the caſe of other weſtern 
churches. Some conſtitutions were indeed made againſt ſuch clandeſtine marriages, 
but it was only for ſhew: they were ſeldom or never executed; and ſome biſhops?, 
Ant. Harmar, p. 79, 80, 8 FL 170. duced before the parlement of Paris, who there- 


Ihe famous M. Beoſſuet biſhop of Meauæ had a upon adjudged the biſhop's eſtate and effects to his 


a licence from the pope to marry privately: it was wife and children, who were allowed to be > legiti- 
| (as the rapporteur of the cauſe informed me) pro- mate. 


as 
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of the reformation. When the act paſſed, in the 27 of, Henry VIII, for em. 
powering the archbiſhop of Canterbury to grant licences, diſpenſations, and facul- 
ties, in matters not contrary to the Holy Scripture and the laws of Gop, and der 
claring all ſuch licences ſhould. ſtand in full force and authority, without being 
liable to any future repeal, ſeveral prieſts obtained, diſpenſations of marriage, ſo 
of them corroborated by the king's great ſeal, Others only by the archbiſhop's, 
Henry, being informed by ſome of the popiſh party, 1 that many prieſts, as well regular 
as ſecular, had been married without authority, did, at their inſtigation, publiſh, in 
the 30th year of his reign, a proclamation, forbidding that pace for the future, 
but not diſſolving the marriages already contracted... Theſe were however diſſolved 


in the next year, by the act of the fix articles, and many 0 married were divorced: 


but a good number till retained their wives, and, thong che Eng was told of it 
from time to time, he willingly | tolerated fack as Kept tt their miattlages ſecret. As for 
thoſe, that were openly known to be married; he did not Teparats them from their 
wives, but ordered them to be reputed as layperſbns: and Wäs-inclined to grant a 
full liberty in this point to all the clergy, had he not been Hindeted by ſome papal 
zealots in his council, as he declared his mind to feveral, "chat he talked with on 
the ſubject. Q 2969 , Bfincud ö 

SUCH was: * Aate of the , ” Bnet, oven a bropölliby was laid beko 
the lower houſe of convocation to this effect, That all ſuch Ginons, laws, ftatutes, 


« decrees, uſages, and cuſtoms, heretofote made, had; or uſed, that forbid any perſon 
* to contract matrimony; or condemn mateiaouy by any perfon already contracted, 
for any vowsof prieſthood) chaſtity, or widowhood, ſhall from henceforth be utterly 
void, and of none effect.“ 
ing for it, and only twenty two oppſing the propoſition: and it is remarkable; that 
among thoſe, who were for it 


It was agreed to by a great majority, fifty three be- 


; ſeveral were nat either them of ever after married, as 
the doctors Taylor, Benſon, Redman, Hugh Weſton, Mr. Matton, 6c. and that ſome 
of the opponents, as Olen, Rayner, and Wilſon, took afterwards the liberty of marry- 
ing. This ..determination: was made in convocation on Sofurday, December 17: 
and, on the Monday following, a bill, far enabling married men fo be priefts, and 
to hold benefices, was brought into the houſe of commons, and had then its firſt read- 
ing. It was, the next day, read the ſecond and third times, paſſed, and ſent up to 
the houſe of lords: but, ſome debates ariſing: on the ſubject, there was not time to 
go through it, before the end of the ſeſſion ; the teten being, on Chr: * 
eve, prorogued to April 20, in the year following. | 

Brok it broke up, the king paſſed an act far. a general pardon: 2 Geller 


"a not being excepted in it, he was ſet at liberty, immediately. afcer the holidays, upon 


his promiſing to conform, like other biſhops... The convyocatiop was prorogued at 
the ſame time with the parliament: yet the protector and council; i intent upon root» 
ing out all remains of ſuperſtitions, and. aboliſhing uſcleſs, ceremonies, which the 


| people reſorted to, rather for diverſion than deyation, iſſued, 1 in 74 wary, an order, 


that no candles ſhould be born on Candlemas-day „por aſhes on the firſt day of Leni, 
nor palms on Palm Sunday. This, being tranſmitted by Cranmer to Bonner (who, 
as biſhop of London, was reputed dean of his province, and charged with the exc- 
cution of his mandates, and the diſtribution. of his letters miſſive) was by him di- 
perſed to the reſt of the biſhops within the province of Canterbury: and thoſe cere- 
monies were accordingly laid aſide. The 3 orders, . HG given for the re- 
moving of images, that had been abuſed to ſuperſtition, ad not yet been fully exe- 
cuted; ſome, which had been taken away, during the late vilitation, had been ſince 


t Cranmer's Memorials, p. 156. 
reformation. 
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ſet up again: and nothing could be more ſhocking than ſome pictures deſigned to E "rs RD 
repreſent the Trinity, with the Bleſſed Virgin Mary fitting between the: 'two firſt : 
perſons, under a dove with expanded wings, as if ſne had been aſſumed into It: £ D. 1548. 
this occaſioned another order, on February 11, for their removal. 

Some of the country clergy and laity, ſeeing the ſteps taken by th umme 0c woo 
towards a reformation, and preſuming upon its favout or connivance, took it into r 
their heads, without any warrant, to omit, alter, and innovate the rites and cere- 2 
monies of the church, as was moſt to their liking. This naturally tending to pro- Len: 
duce diſſenſions and diſturbances, the council, who were for proceeding regularly 
and by degrees, leſt weak people ſhould be ſhocked at too ſudden and general a 
change, judged it neceſſary, on February 6, to iflue a proclamation; forbidding all 
ſuch unauthoriſed and diforderly innovations; on pain of impriſonment, and furthger 
punilhaccats. To refute the ſuggeſtions of ſome enemies to the intended refor- 
mation *, who made it their buſineſs to alarm people with apprehenſions, as if every 
thing, that was ancient and ſerviceable to devotion, would be ſoon aboliſhed, they 
had a little before, on December 25, ſet forth a proclamation: againſt irreverent 
talkers of the ſacrament, and, by another publiſhed on January 16, enjoined all 
perſons to abſtain from fleſh in Lent and the king's table was ſerved with Lenten 
diet, during all that ſeaſon. The committee of biſhops 3 and divines, that fate at 
Windfor, having drawn up an excellent form of 7he communion - ſervice, agreeable 
to the ſcriptures and the uſage of the primitive church, it was now printed: and 
publiſhed, on March 8, with a proclamation in the king's name, c forbidding the The new 
« uſe of any other form in the adminiſtration of the euchariſt; and requiring all — 
« perſons to come to it with due reverence, well prepared to receive it, and with liſhed. 

« ſuch obedience and conformity to this his ordinance, that he might be encouraged 
« from time to time to proceed further for the reformation, and ſetting out ſuch 
« oodly orders, as might contribute to Gop's glory, the edification of his people, 
« and the advancement of true religion; aſſuring them it was the thing he moſt 
« deſired and laboured to effect; and ordering them, in the mean time, to ſtay and 
« quiet themſelves with this direction, as men content to follow authority, and not 
« enterprizing to run before.” It was the buſineſs of the proteor/and council to 
ſee this order executed: and they ſent, on March 13, a ſuthcient number of printed 
copies of the ſervice to all the biſhops of the realm, with letters © requiring them 
« to exert their care and diligence in the delivery thereof to all the incumbents 
« and curates within their ſeveral dioceſes, that they might have time to inſtruct 
« themſelves for the diſtribution, and their pariſhioners fot the reception, of the 
« holy communion, before the next Eaſter, that a perfect uniformity might be uni- 
« verſally obſerved throughout the nation.” The communion ſervice was fe- 
ceived: over 3 England without any oppoſition; nor was it indeed liable to any ob- 
jection in itſelf; thoſe, that were moſt addicted to the old ſuperſtitions, having no 
pretence to complain of any thing but of bare omiſſions, ſuch. as of the elevation 
and adoration of the hoſte, and fon needleſs ceremonies of an indifferent nature; 
and that auricular confeſſion was only recommended in certain cafes, and left to the 
diſcretion of the penitent, upon whoſe ſincerity all the uſe of it entirely depends, 
the compilers not daring to declare any thing neceſſary, which the ſcriptures had 
not made ſo,” much leſs to aſcribe ſuch a neceffity to a practice unknown to the pti- 
mitive church in the pureſt ages of — 4 + as hart been obſerved: on a former 
: 1 e ; Ecclſ * » han "gp ii. App. 41. 3 — 1 Cox dean 1 Chrift Church,” Ds. 
eſe were, 15 Cunmer archbiſhop of Camer- May dean of &t. PauPs, Dr: Taylor. dean of Lincola, 
0 1% J. Gaadrich biſnop of EA, Henry \ Holbech Dr. Heyns dean of Eater, Dr. Robertſon afterwards 
TN of Lancaln, George, Day. biſhop of Chigheſter, dean of Durham, and Dr, Jahn Redman maſter of 


kipbiſhop of Hereford, T. Thirlby biſhop of Trinity College in „ 
1 Nicholas Ridley biſhop of Rocheſfer, 3 Burnet, ii. 68. 4 Vol. i. 241. 
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E DN D occaſion, Several biſhops, however they complied with what had been done againſt 
VI. their inclinations, were ſtill apprehenfive of further changes: and encour 
A. D. r548. preachers to inſtil prejudices into the people againſt every thing, that might come 
from the government, during the king's minority ; charging the council with a. de. 
ſign of forèing them to pay half a crown, a man for every marriage, chriſtening, 
and burial; a ſuggeſtion, which had in the late reign been very inſtrumental in 
raifing the Yorizſbire rebellion. To prevent the miſchiefs, that might naturally ariſe 
from ſuch ſeditious ſermons, a proclamation was publiſhed, on April 24, ordering, 
e that none ſhould be allowed to preach, but ſuch as were licenſed under the ſeals 
<« of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the lord protector. Such were the ſteps 
taken towards a reformation in the interval of parliament. 
New attempt TE protector and council were not taken up ſo entirely with matters of religion, 
een as to neglect ſtate affairs, particularly the great point, which the late king of Eng- 
Scotland, land had ſo much at heart, the union of the two realms by a marriage between 
Edward and the queen of Scotland. Fair means were better ſuited to the nature of 
the end propoſed, and more eligible on all-accounts, than force: and they derived 
ſome hopes of ſucceeding, in that way, from the regent's having been obliged to 
ſecrete, from the Scotch nobility, the propoſals made by the protector, before the 
battel of Miſſelburgb. This notion engaged them to publiſh, on February 5, a de- 
claration, © renewing the offers which had been ſuppreſſed, diſclaiming all views, 
« either of getting the Scotch nation under their government, of altering their 
« laws, of ſinking their name, or of aſſuming any advantage over them; being 
« content, that, to avoid any preference of the one to the other, both people ſhould 


« be called by the common name of Britains. They repreſented in it the calami- 


« ties, which both nations had ſuffered from the long and bloody wars, which had 


« been carried on between them, and the inconveniences of the queen's intermarry- 


« ing with a foreign prince, which could not fail of entailing them on their poſte- 
« rity for ever, and might probably enable that foreigner to trample on their li- 
« berties, as other nations had found by woeful experience. Nature (they faid) 
« pointed out an union between people on the ſame continent of the ſame country 
« and language; and providence had, by the death of James V and his two ſons, 
« in ſo ſhorta ſpace of time, and the crown's falling to a daughter, opened the beſt 
4 and ſureſt way for eſtabliſhing a perpetual friendſhip. This was ſuch an oppor- 
« tunity, as had not offered in 8oo years; and, as their queen muſt be married to 
_ « ſome body, there could not be a fitter match for her than Edward, whoſe age, 
« dignity, excellent qualities, and other circumſtances, recommended him for an 
« huſband to her, preferably to any prince in Europe. This declaration having 
no effect on the Scots, the lord Grey entered their country on April 18 : ravaged 
Mers and Lothian up to the gates of Edenburgb, burnt: Dalkeith and other towns, 
took and fortifyed Lauder and Hadington : and, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the 
laſt of theſe places, returned with his forces to England. M. de Deſſe, arriving in 
the middle of June, with a body of 6000 men, ſent by the king of France to the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots, inveſted Hadington on the 28 of that month: but the place 
was ſo well defended by Sir John Wilford, that he was forced to turn the ſiege into 


a blockade. It was very unhappily ſituated, in reſpect of being ſupplied with pro- 


viſions, lying in a plain two miles from the ſea, and at ſuch a diſtance from any 


Engliſh garriſon, that an army was neceſſary for the convoy of any conſiderable ſup- 


ply. A ſmall quantity of victuals was however carried thither by a party of 200 
men, who by great accident got ſafe into the place: but Sir Thomas Palmer and Sir 
Robert Bowes, attempting, with a body of 1500 horſe, to throw in a greater ſupply, 
were defeated; and taken priſoners*', The ſiege was continued till September, 

| King Edward's Fournal. | 
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when Deſſ# was obliged to raiſe it, upon the approach of an army, of 24,000 men, Eowary 
under the earl of Shrewſbury; who, having reinforced the garriſon with 400 horſe, Re, 
and ſupplied the place with all neceſſaries, returned back to England with his 4. P. 1548. 
forces. | 11 and tts : 1 ln In ibis 01 EN 
'Dvux1Xx6 this ſiege, the regent held a convention of the eſtates of Scotland in the The yours | 

camp before Hadington, to conſider of ſending the young queen out of the realm, land ſent to 
in order to be bred up in the court of France and married to the'dauphin. All the Pe. 
nobility, that favoured. the reformation , thought the Exgliſb propoſals, now ge- 
nerally known, were more eligible, as leaving their queen in her own dominions, = 
till ſhe was of age to be married, enſuring them of a ten years peace atleaſt: and, 
if either of the princes died within that time, they ſhould be left at liberty to order 
the affairs of their country to the beſt advantage. The oppoſite party urged, that, 
ſo long as the queen remained among them, they ſhould never be free from the 
pretenſions of the Engliſb; but, if ſhe was once removed, they would undoubtedly 
drop them in deſpair of ſucceſs. This ſerved for a pretence to the ſtep they re- 
ſolved to take in favour of France: but the true motives were, a promiſe of the 
dutchy of Chattelleraut, with 12, ooo livres a year, to the regent, the captainſhip 
of the Scotch guards to his ſon, penſions liberally diſtributed among the nobility, 
and the utter averſion which the prelates and clergy had to an alliance with Eng- 
land, which they apprehended would be their ruin. A meaſure, to which the Scots 
were ſo averſe, that they could not bear its being mentioned in parliament, when 
Henry VIII propoſed the queen's being ſent into England, was now carried by a 
majority; intereſt over-ruling all other conſiderations, and putting them upon ex- 
poſing their country (for the independency whereof ſo many thouſands of their an- 
ceſtors had loſt their lives) to the evident danger of -being made a province to 
France; which, when the marriage with the dauphin took effect, appeared un- 
deniably to be the French deſign. They entered into a ſolemn contract for this 
marriage: and delivered in form, to the French embaſſadors , an inveſtiture of the 
realm, for the uſe of the dauphin : who was thereupon recogniſed as kin g of Scot- 
land, It was in conſequence hereof, that Henry II ſent orders to M. de Selves, his 
embaſſador in England, to acquaint the protector and council, “ that, as he now 
« repreſented the king of Scotland, he was obliged to take that country into his 
e protection, to conſider it as his own realm, and as comprehended in the peace 
« between France and England; and, defiring him to abſtain from all hoſtilities 
« againſt that realm and nation (in which caſe he would give orders for a like ceſ- 
« ſation on the part of Scotland) inſiſted upon an explicite anſwer to this demand.” 
The reſolution was no ſooner taken for ſending the queen to France, than M. de 
Villegagnon, ſetting fail from Leith, with four galleys, which had ſerved to convoy 
the troops, paſſed to Dunbarton Frith: and, taking her on board, carried her ſafe, 
by the weſtern paſſage, to Bretagne, where ſhe landed on July 13. The French, 
by ſo royal a prize, were ſufficiently paid for the charges of their expedition, which 
produced this year no other advantage to the Scots, than the fortifying Leith and 
Dundee: for, though M. de Deſſe, after the earl of Shrewſbury's departure, had made 
an attempt to ſurprize Hadington, and 200 of his men got into the place, they were 
driven out again, with conſiderable loſs, by the garriſon. The Scots however found 
means, in the winter, either by ſurprize or treachery, to recover Hume- caſtle and 
Faſt-caftle, two ſmall, but ſtrong, forts, ſeated in the marches towards England. a 

Tux protector and council of this kingdom were, in the mean time, taken up All preaching 
with the care of religion, and in providing proper remedies for putting an end to * 
the heats and diſſenſions, which had riſen upon the ſubject. Whatever caution had ment of the 
been uſed in granting licences to preach 3, ſeveral of thoſe, who had obtained them, 4 
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E vw an »ſlighted the king's injunctions: and declaimed in the pulpit againſt his authority 


ud proceedings. Vany alſo. of the beneficed «clergy, though they Pretended to 
J. D. 1548, comply with every order, and had received the new communion ſervice,” did all 


they could to prejudice people againſt it; either curtailing it, or hurrying and flub- 


| bering it over in ſuch a manner, as to render it unintelligible: - whilſt others, de- 


12 5 Droits des Eveques ſar les 


claring themſelves more openly, did not uſe it all, but ſaid their maſſes as formerly, 


To correct theſe irregularities, and prevent the evil conſequences thereof, no me- 
thod appeared ſo likely to ſucceed, as the drawing up of a publick liturgy, and get- 
ting it confirmed by parliament, with penalties to be inflited on all, that ſhould 
not conform to its rules and directions. © The late order, for adtniniftring”the' eu- 
chariſt in the Engliſs tongue, bad not yet received the ſanction of that authority, 
being authoriſed only by the convocation and an act of the council of regency: 
and, though diſaffected perſons were apt to confider it as a proceeding, not ſo much 

from the king himſelf, as from a few perſons about him, yet, when the king's plea- 
ſure came to be declared by act of parliament, it might be preſumed, that, all ca- 
vils being removed, every body would ſubmit to it, and conform without further 
trouble. Full of theſe hopes, the council, on September 1, ſent for the committee 
of biſhops and divines, who had lately drawn up the communion ſervice, and had 
been empowered likewiſe to reviſe and reform all the other offices and divine 
ſervice: and recommended to them the compiling of a publick liturgy, which ſhould 
contain the Order of morning and evening prayer, together with a form of miniftring 
the ſacraments, and the like for the celebration of all other religious offices. They 
readily undertook a work, in which, it is very probable, they had already made a 
conſiderable progreſs: and the king by a proclamation, on the '23* of that month, 
notified it to all his ſubjects; © inhibiting: at the ſame-time all perſons, whether 

« licenſed or not, from preaching, in open audience, in the pulpit or otherwiſe, till 
te the propoſed liturgy ſhould be publiſhed.. : The clergy were likewiſe exhorted to 
apply themſelves, in the mean time, by prayer to Gop for the good execution 
and ſucceſs of the undertaking, and the people to be content with the Homilies 
« ſet forth by authority, and prepare themſelves, with a thankful obedience, to re- 
e ceive a molt quiet, godly, and uniform order, throughout all his realms and do- 


A ' 
* 


“ minions,” 0 an e 0 F | 
TuxRR was at this time, and in all appearance there had ever been, a great diver- 
ſity in the forms of prayer, rites, and ceremonies, uſed in the churches of England: 
but there were five liturgies more generally followed than others, viz. thoſe for the 
uſe of the churches of Sarum, Lincoln, York, Bangor, and Hereford. There was the 
like diverſity in the divine offices of all Chriſtian countries; it being a neceſſary 
conſequence of the power veſted in all biſhops, and exerciſed by them from the 
times of the apoſtles, of appointing liturgies for their reſpective dioceſes: and this 
cauſed ſuch a variety therein, that an ancient ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian obſerves, that 
te there were ſcarce two churches to be found, which, in their rites and forms of 
8 prayer, agreed entirely with one another Each religious order, as it was found- 
ed, had its peculiar liturgy; there were no leſs than * fifty different volumes of dif- 
ferent offices uſed in the churches of the city of Rome, when pope Nicholas III, in 
the thirteenth century, ordered them to be laid aſide, to make way for the uniform 
obſervance of that which was uſed in his on chapel: and Malaßrid Stralo, who 
flouriſhed in the ninth century, ſays, in the 5th chapter of his book, De rebus ecclo- 
aſticis et boris canonicis, © that in his time the diverſity of offices was in a manner 
infinite, not only with regard to different languages and nations, but even in the 
( * ſame province, according to the different inſtitutions of biſhops. It could not 
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reaſonably be expected, that any body { ſhould be ſo perverſe, As 55 diſpute the power Epward: 


of a national church in ordering its own form of divine worſhip, when AY fingle — 
biſhop enjoyed the ſame power within his dioceſe. . B. 1548. 

AMonG other ends, it was propoſed, that the. new liorgy hond remoye ve all dic. i 
ſenſions, and bring people to an uniformity 1 in their reli igious opinions, « as well as in N 
divine worſhip. With this view It was ſo contrived, as, not only. by t the portions « of. 
ſcripture appointed for each day's ſervice i in ſuch.; an ; order, that the ald Teſtament 
was read over once, and the New thrice, a year, in. every. church of the realm, but | j 
likewiſe by the prayers themſelves, to inſtruct people i in all the eſſential dodrines, | 

and great duties, of the Chriſtian religion, that they, might know what was neceſſary, 

for _ either to believe or g de in. order to 4 i . No feaſts kid es 


re 


92934 


more e efficacious means, of altert in people + a 79 temper 'of mind: of 
improving them in the knowledge of Go, of keeping them in the faith of Chriſt, 
and of diſpoſing them to the practice of 28 duty, than all the ſtudied harangues 
and tranſient exhortations of preachers: and to, theſe ends it was admirably adapted 
by the compilers. None of them could be advanced, as they ought t to have been, 
by the former offices, being in a language unknown to thoſe, Who, ſtood moſt f ir 
need of inſtruction. The effect likewiſe of what appeared moſt commendable. i in 


'SEEE 


ceremonies, as beser an ad burden; Et, of them 95 and theatrical, 
others abuſed to ſuperſtition, and the reſt ſerving to encourage, ſuch a reliance on 

external obſervances, as naturally made them TIE careful. in cultiviting that inward | 
_ purity and holineſs of mind, and i in pradtifing thoſe duties of. religion, which : are re- 
quired of every Chri tion. I The committee, | Charged. with reviſing thoſe offices, 
thought it neceſſary to prune thoſe excteſcences ces, and to retrench thoſe : clogs on a 
rational devotion and true religion; but took care, at the ſame time, to preſerve a 
number of innocent ceremonies, confiſtent with the ſimplicity c of the Chriſtian re- 


S794: 103) > Fi 


ligion, and ſufficient to maintain the Ae and ce SDA, to be obſerved i in 

| publick worſhip. 3 Ag ir 

Tux two guides, "which they followed 3 in coop, the ngl, 115 liturgy, were, 
˖ 


the p pure religion taught i in ſcripture, and the ul ages 0! the a church: and 


it ſcems'to haye been their chief view, to make the 1 worth of, the church of Eng- 
land ſuch, as all Chriſtians \ upon earth, might Ta law winlly j join in, whilſt 1. afforded all 
the neceſſary means of falvation to her own memb rs. ue 8 of « communion are 
fo many exerciſes of union: and, as they judgec jan unity of communion nece ary. 


to the unity of the Catholick « church, they were likewiſe ſenſible of thi s truth, that 

whatever church, whether. dioceſan, "provincial or "national, ow 3 w pay” Toever C 

tended over ſeveral nations, or contracted within the hounds of one. 1 89 1 country 

doth by.introducing, unlawful terms of communion, unlayful Prayers or ptactltes 

into her conſtant worſhip, render, communion with. herſelf 1 im pradiicable, hb" dh, rendl 
at the ſame time, deſtroy the unity of communion, and tut off perkelf from the body / = 

of the Catholick church. This may be termed a moral ſeparation ſrom the church 

of Chrift: and takes place, whether it be followed by A local one or not, it being 

inconſiſtent with the duty of a. good: Chri Mian to join in unlayful” petitions 

practices, or to communicate with a body of men, how numerous ſoever, a part of 

whoſe conſtant worſhip is unlawful. Actual communion can only be exerciſed 
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E D [2 D > with the particular churches, within whoſe bounds or neighbourhood we Either live 


or ſojourn : but it 1s neceſſary for every particular church to be in a ſtate of com. 


J. D. 1548, munion with all the Criſtian world; which ſhe cannot be, if ſhe vitiates her con. 


ſtant worſhip by unlawful prayers or practices, and thus hinders all fincere 
Chriſtians from | Joining in her worſhip. From theſe principles i it is eaſy to ſec , why 
the committee, in drawing up the liturgy, left out the practices of adoring as well 
the wood of the croſs, as the hoſte in the form of a wafer, and the prayers either 
directly addreſſed to the Bleſſed Virgin, St. Nicholas and other ſaints, or ſuing for 
the pardon of ſins, the benefits of the ſacraments, and eternal ſalvation, by their in- 
terceſſion and merits; which are to be ſeen i in the Sarum and other miſſals uſed at 
that time, though they had no place i in the ancient liturgies of the church of Eng- 
land before the Congueſt, as appears from the Benedictionale and breviary given by 


Nobert archbiſhop of Canterbury to the chapter of Rouen and the abbey of Fumieges. 


AR for uni- 
formity of 
common 
prayer. 


Solitary maſſes were aboliſhed ; the communion in the facrament, and the admi- 
nitration thereof in both kinds, were reſtored, according to the inſtitution of our 
Saviour, and the practice of the primitive chorch that the people might not be de- 
prived of any means of grace, or condition of ſalvation, offered to them under the 
goſpel economy. That they might not be diverted from having recourſe to thoſe 
means, or from a proper care of working out their ſalvation with a religious fear, 
by human inventions, and a groundleſs notion of their being attended with falutary 
and ſupernatural effects, all exorciſms and benedictions of Galt and water, fire, coals, 
candles, branches of trees, bells and the like inanimate things, and other ſuperſli 
tious uſages, abaſing the dignity « of religion, and inconſiſtent with that beauty of ho- 
lineſs, in which God is to be worſhipped, were laid aſide, 
Tux new liturgy, being drawn up, was ſubſcribed by all the nets: os the 
committee , except Day biſhop of Chicheſter : and, being approved by the con- 


vention, had afterwards the ſanction of a law given to it by the parliament, which 


met on Saturday, November: 24. * # was received with the higheſt ſatisfaction b by 
both houſes, who could not ſufficiently expreſs their ſenſe. of its perfection, without 
10 * Imputing it to the aid of the Holy Ghoſt: and conſidering the godly prayers, 
rites, and ceremonies, therein contained, and alſo the reaſons, as well of alterin 
what had been altered, as of 1 retaining what 1 was ſtill retained, together with the 
Honour of Gon, and the great quietneſs, likely to enſue 55 ſuch an uniform 
order in common prayer, rites, and external ceremonies, to be uſed all over Eng- 
land, and the reſt of the king s dominions, enjoined all the clergy, in cathedrals 
and pariſh churches, from the I bitſontide next following, to fay and uſe the 
Matins, Evenſong, adminiſtration of the facraments, and all other common and 
open prayer, in ſuch order and form as was ſet forth in the ſaid liturgy, and in 
no other manner.” Several penalties? were denounced againſt all that hauld, 
either wilfully refuſe to officiate by 1 it, or r hinder the due execution thereof, or ſpeak 
in derogation of this book of com 

This act of uniformity was brought into the houſe of lords on December 20; when 
the biſhops made above two fifths of the houſe, the names of 1 no leſs than twenty 
three of them being a few days before mentioned i 1n the journal as preſent at a time: 
but the intervention of the Chri/tmas holidays hindered its being paſſed, till 


A. D. 1549. Fanuary 15 ; when the biſhops of London, Durham, Norwich, Carliſle, Hereford, 
an a> 


Weſtminſter, and Chicheſter, the earl of Derby, the lords Dacres and . indſor, en- 


: Heylin, Strype s Memor. ii. 87. 211. Alter- 


bury s rights and powers, p. 199, 2.00. 
Clergymen were, for the firſt offence, to forfeit 


a year's profits of one of their benefices and ſpiritual 


promotions, and to be impriſoned. for fix months; 


for the ſecond, to be deprived of all their ſpiritual 


promotions, and ſuffer a year's impriſonment ; for 
the third, to be impriſoned for life. Other perſons 
forkkited: for the firſt 10 J. for the ſecond 20 J. and 
impriſonment for life was the puniſhment for their 


third offence. 


tered 


texts Oh ENGLAND ao 421M. 
tered their diſſants to its, paſſing. It met with a quicker diſpatch in the:;houſe, of E py warn. 


the Manday following. 5 


Tux commons were, on all occaſions, very forward to promote every. thing, aa for the | 


which they thought couducive o the reformation. One effect af their zeal ap- * 3 
peared, at this time, in their addres to the protector, for reſtoring. Latimer to the and the keep 


ſee of Worceſter, which he had reſigned, upon the paſſing of the act of ſix articles: ing of faſts. | 
but the good ald man, having preached for the year paſt with great ſucceſs, and | 
conceiving his labours would be more ſerviceable to religion in that way, than in g 
any other, did not care, in the decline of life, to charge himſelf with the care of a 


dioceſe. When the convocation had, the laſt year, in their ſeſſion on December 17. | 
determined. the marriage of prieſts to be lawful, and expreſſed their deſires, that 


all laws and canons, made againſt it; ſhould. be repealed, the commons had imme- [; 
diately brought in a bill to that effect: but there was not time for its going through | 
the houſe of lotds, before the prorogation of parliament. This bill being now | 
revived, it was enacted, *© that all poſitive laws, canons, conſtitutions and ordi- it 
« nances, formerly made and prohibiting marriage to any eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual i 
« perſon, of what eſtate, condition, or degree ſoever, ſhould. be utterly void, and of | 
« none effect, and that all manner of forteitures, penalties, crimes, or actions, in i 
« conſequence of ſuch laws, ſhould: be likewiſe void, as well with regard to the ll 
« matriages already made, as thoſe that hereafter ſhould be made, by. ſuch eccle= | ll 
% ſiaſtical/ perſons.” When it paſſed the houſe of lords, ſeven biſhops, with the I 
lords Morley, Dacres, Windſor, and M barton, entered their diſſent. The act en- | | 


joining abſtinence from fleſh in Lent, and on Fridays, Saturdays, embring days; 
vigils, and other uſual fiſh or faſting days, not abrogated, paſſed unanimoufly: and 
that for vacating all fraudulent and extorted ſales of the penſions, granted to prieſts 
on the diſſolution of convents and chantries, and reſtoring them to the rightful pro- 
prietors upon refunding the inconſiderable purchaſe money, ſeems to have met with 
no oppoſition. The beneficed clergy ſuffered great hardſhips at this time; abun- 
dance of patrons ſeizing the revenues of churches for their own uſe, or putting in 
the religious (who had penſions out of the abbey-lands which they had purchaſed) 
to ſerve the cures; the people in general refuſing to pay tythes, either out of a diſ- 
like of the incumbent; or - becauſe they found that the patrimony of the church 
might, in ſo unſettled a time, be ſecurely invaded :. To provide ſome relief for the 


rights and the eccleſiaſtical laws, which ſhould have 
ſecured them, lying dormant for years together, 
Was the greater by its happening at a time, when 
the rents, of lands were riſing continually, upon 


gold and ſilver from America; fa that incumbents 
were glad to take what they could get fram the 


to demand more, leſt they ſhould loſe all. This 
gave occaſion to a multitude. of compoſitions for 
tythes ; which, if continued at the ſame rate for the 


a pretence to country juries to fix them for ever un- 
der the notion of a modus. The malevolence of 
lawyers, a variation in the maxims of law, and the 
want of ſettled rules for eyidence, haye contributed 
much to this grievance. The miſtaken names, 
given by country people of late to ſome parcels of 
land, have been the occaſion perhaps of an hundred 
churches loſing their rights ſince the revolution. 
hen churches were built, and pariſhes annexed 


to them, they were endowed by the biſhop's giving 


the ſuppreſſion of abbeys, and the yearly flows of common fields or meadows, till they come, upon an 


time of ſeveral incumbents, and (in ſome caſes) 
even of one, if long lived and non-reſident, ſerve for 


The loſs, which the clergy ſuſtained by their the great and ſmall tythes of the diftri& to the rector 
of the church, and by the lord of the manor's giving 


a manſe and glebe. This glebe was aftigned in 


{mall doles or pieces taken from the lands qccupied 


by each of his tenants, and theſe he diſperſed in the 


incloſure, to be laid together, for the common con- 


1 | | venience of the rector and his pariſhioners. Theſe 
lords and landholders in their pariſhes ; not daring _ 


ſmall portions of glebe are, in old terriers, called 


deles, or pieces; but, within about too years paſt, 
the eommon people have got an habit of calling, 
ſuch as lye in meadow ground, tythe-freces; and from 


hence pretend, that they were given in lieu of tythe 
hay, either of the meadows wherein they lye, or of 
the whole pariſh : though it is plain, no part of the 
glebe given by the lord of a mapor could be a com- 
poſition for any part of the tythes given by the 
biſhop. The old terriers, before archbiſhop £4ud's 


time, contained only accounts of the glebe ; and 


whoever conſults theſe, will find almoſt all the 


pieces, now called tythe-picces, eo he there called 


only pieces, and deſcribed as parts of the glebe, with 
all their reſpective boundaries and quantities, ſo 
that there can be no room for doubt. 


parochial 
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E DAR D parochialclergy, an act was now paſſed, enjoining the due payment of tythes, as well 
VI. prædial as perſonal: and it was for ſome time of great uſe with regard to the former, 
J. D. 1549. but had little effect as to the latter, the allowance of certain general articles of de. 
duction affording room for cavils, and the exempting perſons from being examined 
upon oath, as to their gains, render ing it impracticable to diſcover and fix the dues of 
the clergy, ſo that in large market towns, where there are ſcarce any reer tythes, | 
their income is generally ſmall, and their ſubſiſtence precarious. * 
The lord Sy- THERE Was another act paſſed in this ſeſſion, which took up leſs time than a 
end, attainted other; though it required the niceſt diſquiſition, as being on a matter of the higheſt 
3 importance, and in which the life of a great nobleman was concerned. Sir Thomas 
to death. Seymour, the protector's younger brother, was a man of addreſs, well made, and 
brave in his perſon, but of aſpiring thoughts and an ungovernable ambition: he had 
been, in the beginning of this reign, created lord Seymour of Sudeley, made lord high 
admiral of England, and admitted to a ſeat in the council of regency i. His views 
were too lofty to be terminated by theſe dignities ; he had raiſed them to the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Elizabeth : but, finding great difficulties in that affair; and the 
queen dowager having taken a great liking to him, whilſt ſhe was lord Latimer“ 
widow, and before her nuptials with the late king, he married her ſo ſoon after 
Henry's death, that, if ſhe had brought a child as early as-might have been, ir would 
have afforded a pretence to ſtart a doubt, whether her late huſhand was not the fa- 
ther, and to raiſe a diſturbance in the kingdom. This marriage was kept ſecret for 
fome time, till he had procured a letter from the young king recommending him to 
her for an huſband: and then it was publickly declared, to the great diſcontent of 
the protector, who neither approved the match, nor liked the clandeſtine manner, 
in which it had been tranſacted. It is faid by Camden and other writers, that this 
diſcontent was much inflamed by his lady, who, being a woman of farious ; paſſions 
and intolerable pride, could not bear that the wife of her huſband's younger brother 
ſhould, in the quality of queen dowager, take place of her, the wife of the elder, 
who was not only governor of the king's perſon, and protector of the realm, but 
enabled. alſo by a patent, approved in parliament, to take place as a prince of the 
blood, and the king's uncle, on all occaſions. But however this matter Was, the 
admiral employed the vaſt wealth, which had been either acquired by his wife 
whilſt Henry was living, or left her by his will, in corrupting the king's ſervants, 
and gaining over to his intereſt ſuch as were about his majeſty's:perſon; engaging 
them to bring him privately, through a gallery, to the queen dowager' s lodgings. 
He ſought occaſions of ſupplying him with money for his privy purſe, Without 
troubling the treaſury, and took all the ways in his power of ingratiating himſelf 
with the king, in hopes of getting to be made governor of his perſon; a Polt to 
which he maintained he had as good a right, being equally the. king's uncle, as his 
elder brother had to the protectorſhip of the kingdom; it being im proper that both 
theſe charges ſhould be veſted in the ſame perſon, He carried on this deſign, for 
ſome months, with as much ſecreſy, as the affair would admit: but, when the pro- 
tector was in Scotland, he acted in it more openly; nor could all the remonſtrances 
of Sir V. Paget, a common friend to both the brothers, repreſenting the miſchiefs, 
which would ariſe from a quarrel between chem, prevail upon him to ner, his o con- 
duct. 

Tux knowledge of theſe intreagues diverted the protector from i improving his 
great victory over the Scots: and obliged him to return haſtily into England, to ſe- 
cure his intereſt with the king, upon whom his brother's artifices had made ſome 
impreſſion. His arrival did not put a ſtop to the admiral's meaſures ; for, the par- | 
liament meeting ſoon after, he moved the king to write with his own hand a meſ- 


Burnet, ii. 54. 97. Strype's Eccl. Memoirs, ii. 123. Stat. 2 and 35. VI. c. 17. 18. 
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ſage to the two houſes for making him governor of his per ſon: and intended to E DIY RD 
carry it himſelf to the houſe of commons, where he had a party, ſtrong enough, as he Ao 
imagined, to carry his point, and ſet an example to the lords, many whereof, and 4. D. 1549. 
ſome of the council, were engaged in his intereſt, The protector, having notice of 1 
this deſign, before it was executed, employed ſome perſons to try, if they could not | 1 
perſuade: him to drop it: but he perſiſted ſo obſtinately in his reſolution of purſu. | 

ing it, that he declared, „ if he was croſſed in the attempt, he would make this the I | 
blackeſt parliament, that ever was in England. He was hereupon ſent for by an | 
order of council: and, refuſing to come, was threatened ſeverely; being told, that k 
the king's writing was nothing in law, and the procurer of it was puniſhable fot 
ſeducing him to an act of ſuch a nature, as would diſturb the government. It was 
reſolved to ſend him to the Tower, and turn him out of all his offices; had he not 
prevented it by an involuntary ſubmiſſion to the protector and council, and an out- 
ward reconciliation with the former. He did not long continue on theſe terms! 
but, reſuming his projects, began at the Chriſtmas following to diſtribute mone' 
again among the ſervants of the privy chamber, to inſtil into the king a diſlike of 
every thing that was done, and to perſuade him to aſſume the government. The 
protector, to ſatisfy his deſires in ſome degree, had, upon their reconciliation, pro- 
cured him a grant of manors and lands to the amount of 800 /. a year: but neither 
this ſervice, nor all the intreaties and remonſtrances uſed with him, could reclaim 
the admiral, either from his ambitious deſigns, or from reſolving to execute them by 
the moſt violent meaſures. He made it bis buſineſs to find out, and form confe- 
deracies with, ſuch noblemen as envied his brother's greatneſs, or were diſcontented 
at not being in great employments ; arraigning the protector's conduct, and charg- 
ing him with a deſign of enſlaving the nation, by the help of 3000 German ſoldiers, 
who had been taken into pay, and brought over to ſerye againſt Scotland. He pro- 
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Tris gentleman; had coined a vaſt quantity of teſtons, of a baſe alloy and under 
ſtandard, without any warrant, and contrary to expreſs orders: he had defrauded 
the king above 4000 l. in clippings and ſhearings, and; to make up the ſum in his 
accompts, he had made the coin the lighter. When the monthly books of the Mint 
were brought him, he uſed to ſtrike: out what he ſaw fit: and, to prevent diſcovery, 
he falſified the indentures and writings. | What he gained in this manner, amounted 
to an unknown ſum, which, as is ſaid in his confeſſion, he could not take upon 
him to aſcertain: but it was computed to be above 40, ooo. Thus ſupplied with 
money, and having a Mint at his command, the admiral grew confident of ſucceſs: 
but wanted to be ſure of another point, which, though no way ſerviceable to the 
getting of the king into his hands, was perhaps neceſſary to his further deſigns.” 
This was a marriage with the princeſs Elizabetb: he had courted her; even whilſt 
he was married to the queen dowager, who died, in September, 1548, ſo very con- 
veniently for his purpoſe, that ſome imagined ſhe was poiſoned; though ſhe really 
died in childbed, being firſt delivered of a daughter, named Mary; and, after her 
deceaſe, he renewed his addreſſes to the princeſs, not without ſome hopes of their 
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EDpwARD being accepted. Moſt of his proceedings were known; and the protector had of. 
VI. ten warned him of the danger he ran, endeavouring to diſſuade him, by gentle means, 
from purſuing them: but he was incorrigible, and, when he could no longer 
or excuſe them, thought to bear himſelf out by inſolence. When Sharington was 
taken up, and his falſe indentures and books of accompt laid before the council, he 
abetted the criminal, took the books into his own cuſtody, maintained to the lords, 
that he had been impriſoned wrongfully, and did all that was poſſible to fet him 
at liberty. No other method ſucceeding, it was reſolved at laſt to ſend the admiral 
and Sharington (on January 16 and 19) to the Tower: and the latter, being 
brought to a trial, on February 14, at Guild- hall, confeſſed his crimes, and was 
found guilty of high treaſon; his attainder being confirmed immediately by act of 
parliament. This was enough to have alarmed a reaſonable man with a ſenſe of 
his danger: but the admiral continued as haughty as ever; though Fowler, and 
others of the privy chamber, who had been his confidents, and concerned in his 
meaſures, had been committed alſo to the Tower, and examined by the lord Ruſſe, 
the earl of Southampton, and ſecretary Petre. Beſides the-particulars before- men- 
tioned, many other informations were brought before this committee of the coun- 
cil, charging him with corruption and miſdemeanors in executing his office of ad- 
miralty ; extorting money from merchants for ſhips going to Mand and other parts, 
to the diſcouragement of trade, protecting pirates, ſetting them at liberty when 
taken, impriſoning the captors, ſeizing the prize goods to his own uſe, and order- 
ing his officers not to obey the council's letters, directing them to be delivered to 
the right owners, which had occaſioned numberleſs complaints, and expoſed the 
nation to the danger of wars with foreign princes, Hr ST EE e 
MaTTERs being carried to this length, the protector made another attempt to 
bring the admiral to a better temper ; offering to ſtop all proceedings, if he would 
make a ſubmiſſion,” and retire from court and all publick bufineſs: but nothing 
could cure his ambition, or moderate the hatred he bore his brother. This un- 
exampled ſtubborneſs proved fatal to him: the examinations being, on February 22, 
laid before the council, a charge was drawn up againſt him in thirty three articles; 
the particulars whereof (as it is entered in the couneil- book) were ſo manifeſtly 
proved, both by witneſſes, and by letters under his own hand, as not to admit of a 
denial, The chancellor, and all the reſt of the council (except the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and Sir John Baker ſpeaker of the houſe of commons) went to him 
the next day, read the charge: and preſſed him for a plain anſwer; excuſing him- 
ſelf in points where he could do it, and ſubmitting in others. He told them, that 
he expected an open trial, and to be confronted with his accuſers: and all they 
could ſay to make him more tractable, was to no purpoſe. "The chancellor at laſt 
requiring him on his allegiance to anſwer, he deſired the articles might be left with 
him for his conſideration, otherwiſe he would make no anſwer ; but it was not 
thought proper to grant this requeſt, The day following (February 24) the whole 
board waited upon the king, to acquaint him with the ſtate of the affair, and to 
know his pleaſure, whether he would have the law take place, and leave it to the 
determination of parliament. _ They ſpake, every one for himſelf, their ſentiments 
an the ſubject; all recommending its being referred to the parliament: and Edward, 
who had begun to diſcover his uncle's turbulent and ſeditious temper, readily or- 
dered them to proceed in the manner they-propoſed. It was reſolved, however, firſt 
to ſend the chancellor, the earls of Shrewſbury, Warwick, and Southampton, Sir 
F. Baker, Sir Thomas Cheyne, and Sir Anthony Denny to try, if they could: perſuade 
the admiral.to a ſubmiſſion; but it was a long time before they could bring him to 
anſwer the firſt articles; and then, ſtopping: on a ſudden, he bade them be ſatisfied, 
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for he would go no further; nor could all their intreaties prevail upon him, either E 
to anſwer the reſt, or to fet his hand to the anſwer he had given. | 


| —— 
Ox February 25, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords for attainting the ad- J. D. 1549. 


miral; all the judges and the king's council having delivered their opinions, that 
ſcveral of the articles, charged upon him, were treaſon, Theſe were, probably, 
the deſign of getting the king's perſon, and the government of the realm, into His 
hands, the retaining men to aſſiſt in its execution, the etecting magazines of armes 
and proviſions, in order to his intended inſurrection, and the attempts he made to 
obtain the princeſs Eligabeihs conſent to a marriage; from all which it was infer- 
red, that he aſpired to the royal dignity. The evidence for the bill being exa- 
mined, ſeveral lords gave their teſtimony fo fully, that all the reſt agreed to it un- 
animouſly; only the protector, for natural pity's fake (ſuch is the expreſſion in the 
council books) deſired leave to withdraw. On the 27, the bill was read the third 

time, and ſent down to the commons, with a meſſage, that, if they intended to fol- 
low the method of proceeding taken in the upper houſe, the lords, who had given 
their evidence there, ſhould be ſent to them, and declare, by word of mouth, before 
them ſuch matters, as they might, in the mean time, ſee expreſſed in their written 

depoſitions.  'The commons, after a debate, in which much was ſaid againſt at- 
tainders, made in the party's abſence, and on the declarations of peers tifing up in 

their places to charge him with crimes, reſolved to proceed in the fame manner, as 
had been obſerved by the lords, and to hear the evidence of ſuch, as were to come 
and affirm their depoſitions : but preſſed, that the admiral might be brought to the 
bar, and plead for himſelf, The bill, however, was read the ſecond time on Friday, 

March 1: and, on the Monday following, the maſter of the rolls bringing a meſſage 

from the king, that « it was not neceſſary for the admiral to appear before them, 
« but, if the houſe required it, the lords ſhould attend to affirm their evidence,“ it 
was read the third time, and paſſed in the fulleſt houſe known in thoſe days; only 
ten or twelve of the members voting in the negative. Thus was Thomas lord 
Seymour attainted, contrary to the moſt effential rules of juſtice, withbut being al- 
lowed to make any objection to the evidence of the witneſſes, or being heard in his 
own defence: and, upon à warrant, Ggned by the protector and the cotincil, was 
beheaded, on March 20, upon Tower-bill; profeſſing at his death; that he had ne- 
ver committed or meant any treaſoñ ag4inſt the king or kingdom. He left behind 


him two letters for the prineeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, calculated to intenſe them 
againſt his brother; whom he charged with endeavouring to alienate the king's af= 


fection from them; and to deptise them of theit right of ſucceſſion. Sit V. 
Sharington (whoſe evidence was the ſtrongeſt againſt him, and ſtamped the mark 
of treaſon on his other actions) though attainted at this time, yas afterwards par- 
doned: and, notwithſtanding all his eſtate was for feited, made 4 (hike to ſecret at 
repair his fortune to ſuch à degree, that he was, in the ſpace of two years, able to 
lay out 13, 000 J. in purchaſes, and (what might appear extraordinary, if Latimer 
had not celebrated him in his ſermons, as a remarkable inſtance of true penitence) 
was employed again in publick buſineſs, on honourable occaſions, under Dudley 
duke of Northumberland adminiſtration, e 1 oo A 


* 4 N. 
* 


ABOUT a week after the lord admiral was committed to the Tower, à bill had 
been brought into the houſe of lords*, for declaring it treaſon to marry either of the 
princefſes Mary and Elisabeth, without the conſent of the Ring and council: but, 
whether the judges deemed it to be ſo-already, in conſequence of the act of ſuc- 
cefſion, paſſed by the late king, and taking every attempt fbr interrupting the ſettled 
order thereof treafonable, ſuch a marriage actually forfeiting the claim, and defeat- 
ing the pretenſions of either, or whether it was thought needleſs on other accounts; 

1 Lora and Confoons Journal. 
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EDWARD the bill was dropt after the ſecond reading. The like fate attended a bill, brought 


into the ſame houſe, on January 23, for the exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


J. D. 1549. the temporal lords not caring to have the vices puniſhed, of which themſelves were 


guilty, or to increaſe the power of the clergy, at a time, when many, not yet 
weaned from their attachment to the papacy, might be likely to uſe it, though un- 
der other pretences, to oppreſs ſuch as favoured the reformation. At the meeting of 
the parliament, a bill had been brought (by Mr. Keilway) into the houſe of com- 
mons for reforming proceſſes at common law : but, how neceſſary ſoever ſuch a te- 
formation might be, ſo many difficulties ſeem to have occurred in it, that it was 
not ſent up to the lords till March g, and there was not time to go through it, be- 
fore the end of the ſeſſion. The late admiral's practices gave occaſion to an act 
againſt the officers of the admiralty exacłing money for trading to Iſland, New- 
foundland, Ireland, and other places: and it was probably owing to the protector's 
tenderneſs for the commons of the realm, that two others paſſed, for remitting the 


fee farms of corporations for three years, that the rents might be employed in re. 
lieving the poor, or in publick works for the advantage of the towns, and againſt 
the king's purveyors taking victuals and carriages without the conſont of the owner, 


and a price agreed on to be duly paid at a certain time; only an exception was made 
as to poſt horſes, the price whereof, and the rate of the carriages, were ſettled. The 
convocation granted a ſabfidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in three years, 


on pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſures: and the parliament authoriſed the collectors to 


levy it, by diſtreſs, upon the poſſeſſions and lands of perſons ſubject to the payment. 


The commons likewiſe: gave the king a rate upon ſheep and cloths, beſides twelve 


pence in the pound out of all perſonal eſtates, the full value whereof was: to be de- 


clared upon oath by the proprietor; a method likely to involve a nation in the 


Meaſures 
taken for the 
act of uni- 
formity's be- 
ing obſerved. 


guilt of an univerſal perjury, men being hardly brought to ſwear the truth, in op- 
poſition to their intereſt, It was on this account, that Latimer exclaimed againſt it 


in his ſermons, and complained of the rifeneſs and ſpreading of that enormous ſin: 


it was found too in the event, that the crown was horribly defrauded in the aſ- 
ſeſſment of this grant, which proved but an inconſiderable ſupply in its neceſſities, 
The parliament was, on March 14, prorogued to November 4; the king having 


firſt paſſed an act for a general pardon. ee ade; 
Vox the act of uniformity's paſſing the two houſes, the new liturgy was print- 
ed x: and there appeared a greater and more general forwardnefſs in receiving it; than 
could, at firſt, have been reaſonably expected, before the common people were ſuf- 
ficiently weaned from their late uſages. Some began, even at Eaſter, to officiate 
by it; and others followed their example, as faſt as books could be provided: and 
on Whitſunday, the day fixed by the act, it was read with great ſolemnity in 57. 
Paul's cathedral at London, for an example to the churches of that city, and all over 
the kingdom. It was indeed drawn up with ſuch judgment, out of the common 
principles of religion, wherein all parties agree, that even the Roman Catholicks might 
have reſorted to it without ſcruple, had they not been ſwayed more by faction than 
reaſon. The learned men among them did actually conform, ſeeing nothing in it to 


give offence, and not being able to ſhew the neceſſity of retaining any of thoſe illi - 


cite prayers, and dangerous uſages, in their former offices, which had been omitted: 


and the unlearned had reaſon enough to be pleaſed with the celebration of divine 
ſervice, and having the chief myſteries of their religion communicated to them, in 


a language, which they underſtood. To enſure, however, a general conformity, 
and remove all the remains of ſuperſtition, a new royal viſitation was made all over 


the kingdom; archbiſhop C unmer making another at the ſame time, and his dele- 


gates carrying with them the ſame injunctions, as the viſitors. The chief points 
| | lin. Burnet, ii. 101. 
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in theſe were, to prevent ſolitary maſſes being ſaid in ſecret, or under the pretence EW. * B 


of a communion ; to baniſh ſome old ceremonies, as kifling the altar, breathing of . 
the bread and chalice; and lifting them up openly before the diffribution; ſtill re- A. N 


rained by ſome of the elergy; and to aboliſh the uſe of praying by beads, and ſay- 
ing, by an unreaſonable pteference, ten Aue Marias for one Pater Noſter, which had 
come to be almoſt all the devotion of the vulgar; The viſitors returned no com- 
plaint from any part of the realm; only the princeſs Mary continued the uſe of the 
maſs in her family. The council thereupon exhorted her; by letters, to conform to 
the laws; and not encourage others, by her diſobedience, to a contempt of the king's 
authority. In her anſwer; on June 22, ſhe told the council, « ſhe did not conſider - 
« the late acts as laws; being made in the king's hon-age, and contrary to thoſe of 
« her father, which they were all bound by oath to maintain :” and excuſed ſend- 
ing up ber chaplain and comptroller, whom they had ordered to attend the board. 
A peremptory order being ſent for their attendance, ſhe wrote word to the council in 
another letter; dated June 27, © that ſhe was ſubject to none of them, and would 
« obey no laws they made, though ſhe ptofeſſed herſelf ſubject to the king. . This 
occaſioned a charge being given to her officets, who obeyed the ſummons, to repre- 
ſent to her; „that, though the king Was young, his authority was, by the law of 
« England, as great, as if he was of full age; that, though, as fingle perſoris, they 
« were her humble:ſervants; yet, when they were alſembled i in council, they: acted 
« in the king's name, and were to be equally reſpected in the exerciſe of his au- 
« thority ; that the late king' s laws were no longer in force, others being made in 
«. their ſtead j::and that, às all the king's ſubjects were included in the laws, with- 
tout exception, ſhe ought to ſet a good example of obedience: *The princeſs, ap- 
prehenſi ve of ſome further proceedings, ſent a perſon to the emperor at Bruxelles, 
defiring him to interpoſe in her behalf, that ſhe might not be forced to any thing 
againſt her conſcience. Sir Philip Hobby was the ordinary reſident at that court, 
and Sir W. Paget had been lately ſent over, as embaſſador extravrdinary, upon au 
overture; which that ptince had made to the protector and council, for marrying” 
her to Alphonſo, brother to the king of Portugal. They had entertained it; and, | 
though the late king had left her but 10, 00 f. they bad offered to give with het 
100, oo crowns in money, and the value of 20,000 more in jewels: but the mat- 
riage did not take effect; for what reaſon is uncertain. The emperor inſiſted With 
Paget and Hobby, that the princeſs ſhould be allowed the free exerciſe of her reli 
gion: and both engaged in the king's name, that ſhe ſhould be diſpenſed with for 
fome time in her non-conformity, The emperor was ſo elated with his late ſucces i in 
Germany, that it was not thought adviſable to give him any offence, at a time, when 
2 war was expected with France: and the proceedings againſt lady Mary were 


ſuſpended; either for this reaſon, or on account of ſome diſturbances that aroſe in 
England. | 


Many lords and gentlemen, poſleſied: of abbey: lands, nad incloſed abundance of InfurreQions 
waſte grounds 1 in their manors, which deprived poor people of the advantages they in Dewon, 
_ uſed to receive from the commoning they enjoyed before: and, wool by the in 


of trade turning to more profit, than any thing produced by tillage, the humour of yes. 
incloſing grew general; whole villages were demoliſhed, and the houſes pulled 
down, to get rid of the inhabitants. Rents of farms were raiſed to three or four 
times thei uſual value; thouſands of farmers were turned Gut of their way of liveli- 
hood; and this raiſing of rents enhanced exceſſively the price of proviſions, which 
was the more grievous to the nation by the exportation of its good coin, and the 
bringing over of vaſt quantities of counterfeit money of a baſe alloy from abroad. 

Hence aroſe a general ſpirit of diſeontent and mutiny among the yeomanty, and 


lower ſort of people, all over the nation. Mr. Hales, one of the late commiſſioners 
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for enquiring into incloſures i, had obſerved every where the oppreſſion of the poor 
country people; and had attempted, in the laſt ſeſſion, to procure them ſome relief 
by three different bills, which he had brought into parliament: but, the drift of 
them appearing to ſuch as were intereſted in incloſures, they were all rejected, either 
by the lords or commons. The king, who (as appears by one of his diſcourſes) laid 
this matter to heart, hoping to pacify the poor people, till he could more effectually 
redreſs their grievances, iſſued new commiſſions for enquiring into incloſures: and 
publiſhed a proclamation, in the beginning of May, enjoining all, who fad incloſed 
any lands, that uſed to be common, under certain penalties, to lay them open again, 


by a day aſſigned. Whether this encouraged the populace to think, they (hould be 


warranted in their proceedings, or whether they were: apprehenfive jit would be 
eluded, and have as little effect, as former proclamations, and even ſtatutes, on the 
ſame ſubject, they did not wait for the day fixed by it, but roſe, in many parts of 
the realm, in a riotous manner, pulling down the pales of parks, levelling banks, 
filling up the ditches, and deſtroying the hedges, of incloſures. The firſt of theſe 
riſings ſeems to have been in Wiltſbire, and was ſuppreſſed by Sir V. Herbert; as 
thoſe, in the neighbouring counties of  Glocefter and Oxford, were by the lord Grey 
of Wilton, with the ſlaughter of a good number of the rioters. The commotions 
in Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, and ſome midland counties of the realm, were 
quieted by gentler methods; the nobility and gentry perſuading the rioters to diſ- 
perſe: but thoſe in Devonſhire and Norfolk were much more conſiderable and dan- 
erous. | „84 0 of or; 515 e tis Lindy een 
5 Tux former began upon the common pretence of incloſures: and would have 
been as eaſily ſuppreſſed, as any of the others, in which no gentleman had as yet ap- 
peared, if the inſurgents had not been perſuaded to change their note, and fet up for 


the Romifh religion. It was about V hitſunday (which fell this year on June the 


ge) the day on which the ne liturgy was enjoined to be firſt uſed, that the pariſh = 
prieſt of Sampford Courtenay, grieving; at the abolition of the publick maſſe, and 
the loſs of his gains by ſolitary ones, aſſembled a party of his pariſhioners, and, 
with ſome other artful confederates, prevailed upon the country people to take this 


ſtep, in hopes of increaſing their numbers, and drawing in the gentry to eſpouſe 


their quarrel, It had the effect propoſed; Humphrey. Arundel, governor of St. 
Michael's Mount, and ſome other gentlemen putting themſelves at their head, and 
their body ſoon amounting to 10,000 men, united under good commanders. It 


was hoped at court, that this might be as eaſily: diſpetſed as other rifings: and the 
on being averſe to extremities, ſent only the lord Rigſſel with a-ſmall force to 


op their proceedings. This nobleman, too weak to encounter them in the open 
field, treated with them at 2 diſtance; hoping for as gdod ſucceſs in this method, 
as the duke of Norfolk, in the late reign, had met with in diſuniting the Nortſhire 
rebels: and, encouraging them to make their complaints, offered to ſend them to 
the council. Their demands were, that the #ew- liturgy ſhould be laid afide, and 
« the old ſervice, with the Latin maſſe, images, holy water, bread, and all other 
e uſual ceremonies, be reſtored; that the ſacrament ſhould be given to the people 
« only at Eaſter, and in one kind; that it ſhould be hung up and worſhiped, and all, 
« that refuſed to worſhip it, ſhould ſuffer as hereticks; that ſolitary maſſes ſhould 
ce be reſtored, and all preachers. in their ſermons, and prieſts in the maſſe, ſhould 
« pray for the ſouls in purgatory ; that the Exgliſb Bible ſhould be called in, be- 
te cauſe otherwiſe the clergy could not eaſily confound hereticks; that the act of the 
« ſix articles ſhould be revived, and cardinal Pole be reſtored and made of the 
« king's council; that half of the abbey and church lands be reſumed, and given 
« to two of the chief abbeys in each county; and that cheir particul 
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« ſhould be ſent; upon receipt of a ſafe conduct, to repreſent.” "Theſe demands 
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ee ſhould be redreſſed in tlie manner, which Mr. Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin E v 7 1 RD 


were rejected as inſolent, and put into their heads by ſeditious prieſts : and an an- 4, D. 1 540. 


ſwer was drawn; to each particular; in which it may not be improper to take no- 
oy of what is ſaict about the fix articles, that they would not have been carried in 

«. parliament, if the late king had not gone thither in perſon, and procured the 
act; and yet of his own accord he ſlackened afterwards its execution.” As for 
the new liturgy, to which, before they had either known or conſidered it, they de- 
clared an averſion, they were told, © it had been drawn up, after great ſtudy and 
long conſultation, by all the learned clergy, in reforming the old offices; and 
« the worſhip of the church was now brought as near to what Chriſt and his 
« apoſtles had taught or done, as could be; it had been deviſed by the biſhops of 
« the realm, had been agreed to by the whole clergy (in their provincial ſynods of 
4 convocation) eſtabliſhed by parliament, and n ee to ſcripture) was 
« confirmed by the word of Gop himſels. Oi 

Ax anſwer, ſnewing the utireaoradicne(s of every thing they aſked, and refuſing 
a ſafe conduct to their ringleaders, who were treated as notorious traytors, could not 

be agreeable to the rebels: they thought fit however to moderate their demands, 
cher than break off the treaty; The maſſe and the fix atticles were now the 
chief matters inſiſted on: and theſe were rejected in the anſwer made, on July 8, 
in the king's name: whole minority being the moſt ſpecious thing that miſled 


them, it was repreſented to them, that his blood, and not his years, gave him the 


te crown, and the ſtate of government required, that there ſhould be, at all times, 
« the ſame authority 1 in princes, and the ſame” obedience in the people. 2 It was 
penned 1 in a threatening ſtyle, and concluded with an invitation of them to ſubmit 
to the kings mercy, which other inſurgents had experienced, and found withal a 
redreſs of their [grievances : other wiſe they muſt expect the utmoſt ſeverity that 
traytors deſer ved. The rebels, truſting to their numbers, were in no diſpoſition to 
ſubmit: and marched to Exeter, eatrying before them the pix or boſte, borne under 
a canopy, with croffes; banners, holy water and bread, candleſticks, and other things, 

which had been removed out of . churches for being abuſed to ſuperſtition. The 
ſtrength of the towhy being waſhed on one fide by the river Ex, ſituated on a riſing 
hill, and encompaſſed with an old, but ſtrong, wall, encoutaged the citizens to ſtand 
on their defence: and the inſolent ſpeeches, thrown out by the rebels, and threaten- 
ing them with the plunder of their goods, contributed not a little to confirm them 
in this reſolution. The beſiegers, having no cannon to batter the walls, attempted 
ſeveral times, in vain, to ſcale them, and ſet fire to the gates; thinking there to force 

an entrance: but were defeated of their deſign, by the citizens making other fires on 


the inſide, to ſtop their entering; whilft they threw up intrenchments within the 


place, for their further defenee; which enabled them to repulſe the enemy. The 


way of ſap was next tried: but the citizens, countermining, found means to throw 


ſo much water into the mine; as ſpoiled the powder; and the rebels, in deſpair of 


ſucceeding by force, reſolved to reduce the place by famine. The lord Ruſſel lying 
all this while with a ſmall party at Honiton, in expectation of being joined by Sir 
. Herbert with ſome forces from Briſtol, they. ſeized Fennyngton-Bridge behind 
him, propoſing, either to cut off his party, or 
obliged him to march back: and he drove them from the bridge, killing 600 of 
them in the action. He was foon after joined by 300 Halian arquebuſiers under 
Battiſta Spinola, by the lord Grey with ſeveral troops of German horſe and other 
forces: and reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was now reduced to ex- 
tremity for want of proviſions, the inhabitants having been obliged to eat their 
1 Atterbury's Rights, Sc. p. 190, 200. * 
horſes, 


prevent his being reinforced. This 
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to interrupt his march: but, driving them from all their works with great laughter 


A. D. 1549. of their men, he entered the city on Auguſt 6, being received in a triumphant man- 


ner by the citizens, whoſe loyalty was tewarded by an increaſe. of privileges, and a 
grant of the manor of Eviland to the corporation. The rebels, retiring in ſcattered 
parties, were purſued and cut off in great numbers; their ſtrongeſt body, having 
rendezvouſed at Launceſton, were routed, and their ehieftains taken. Scme others, 
flying to Bridgewater, endeavoured to make a riſing in Somerſetfhire : but were 
ſoon diſperſed. Arundel, the mayor of Bodmin, and the reſt of their chiefs, were 
ſent to London, and there executed; ſeveral of the rabble were put to death by mara 
tial law, for a terror to others: and the vicar of St. Thomas i, one of the principal 
incendiaries, was hanged on the top of his own tower, dreſſed in his popiſh weeds, 
with his beads at. his girdle. alu gc vt on boomer nobd bed ol hg 
Tux Norfolk rebels did not riſe, till June 20; beginning firſt at Ailborougb, and 


not growing conſiderable for their number, till Fuly 6, when, no gentleman having 


joined them, Robert Kt “, a tanner, but rich and owner of three manors, a man of 
a bold haughty ſpirit, put himſelf at their head, and aſſumed the ſtyles of maſter 

and king of Norfolk and Suffolk, forcing all perſons to follow his camp, and laying 
ſuch in irons as made oppoſition. Their pretences at firſt related only to incloſures: 
but, when their numbers increaſed to 20,000, nothing would ſerve them but a 
ſuppreſſion of the gentry, placing of new counſellors about the king, during his mi. 
nority, and ſomewhat to be done in favour of what they called the old religion. Not 
gratified in theſe inſolent demands, they marched to, Norwich; and took poſt at 
Mouſbold-hill, overlooking the whole city; which, not being, fortified either by art 
or nature, they entered at pleaſure. Under a large oak, on the top of this hill (ſince 


called the oak of reformation) Ket held his courts of judicature; foreing dhe neigb⸗ 


bouring gentry to obey his lawleſs; ordinances, and committing many enormities, un- 
der the pretence of redreſſing ſome. abuſes. A pardon, offered them, being treated 
with contempt, the marqueſs of, Northampton, a better courtiet than general, was 
ſent againſt the rebels, with about 1000 Engliſh, and a company of 1talians under 


Malateſta, an experienced officer ; but advancing, in breach of his orders, to Nor- 


wich, he was routed with the loſs, of 100 men flain, among whom was John lord 


Sheffield, and about thirty taken priſoners. The king then propoſed to ſend his un- 
cle, the duke of Somerſet, with a royal army, to ſubdue the rebels: and by letters 
under his ſignet, on Augu/? 6, ordered all the gentry of Eſes to join him, on the 170 


of that month, at Walden. Whether the duke was afraid of loſing his popularity, 


which he affected and conceived he had, with the common people, or was ſwayed 
by any other motive, he very impolitickly declined going on the ſervice: and ſuf- 


fered the command of .6000 foot and 1500 horſe, experienced; forces provided for 


the war in Scotland, to be given to his enemy the earl of Jarwickh,' A procla- 


mation was iſſued, on Auguſt 16, ordering all the gentry of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 


Eſſex, to retire from London, and repair immediately to their own houſes ; where 


they were to be in readineſs to join the earl, upon receipt of his orders; by the 25" 


inſtant at fartheſt, . Warwick, advancing to Norwich, entertained. the rebels with 
ſeveral {kirmiſhes, in which he had generally the better: and, his cavalry cutting off 


their proviſions, which, as the adjoining country was waſted, were fetched from far, 


they were forced to quit their poſt on Mouſhold-hill, and retire to Duſingdale. The 


earl, overtaking them in that place, routed them after a bloody engagement, in 


which 2000 of the rebels were flain, and the reſt diſperſed all over the country. 


Their chieftains being taken, Ket was hanged on the walls of Norwich-cafile, his 


brother William on the top of V indbam ſteeple, and nine of his principal followers 


4 3 Heylin, Eccl. Memor. ii. 174. | 
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on as many boughs of the oak, where Ket had exerciſed his arbitrary judicature. 
Warwick gained a great reputation by this victory, and ſuppreſſion of. the Norfall 
rebellion; which had encouraged the raiſing of another in Jongſhire: but theſg laſt, 
rebels, who had ſhocked people by the unprovoked murder of two. gentlemen, 
whom they had met accidentally on the road, were defeated, before, they had, gat 
3000 men together; and their ringleaders, Dale and Omblen, being taken, were: 
executed, with ſome others, at 79r/, on the 2 14 of September, 
Tux lady Mary, reſiding then at Kunming ball in Suffolk, was ſuſpected of having. 
given encouragement to the Norfolk inſurrection; the rebels of Devanſpire had, 
adopted her exceptions to the king's authority, during his non-age: Pooley. and 
Lionel, her ſervants, were ſaid to have been concerned with them, and the, pariſh, 
prieſt of Sampford Courtenay was called her chaplain: but. ſhe vindicated herſelf 
very well from all ſuſpicions; and theſe; informations appeared to be. groundleſs, 
The council now had leiſure to look after the execution of the act of uniformitys, 
from which they had been, diverted by the late commotions, and to take meaſures 
for preventing ſeveral. prieſts and biſhops, who had officiated openly. by the nem 
liturgy, to avoid the penalty, from celebrating their private maſſes in ſecret places a, 
where it was not eaſy to diſcover their practices. This was done no where with 
fuch aſſurance, as in the cathedral of St. Paul's; in ſeveral chapels whereof, by the 
biſhop's ſutterance, maſſes, were ſtill kept up, particularly thoſe, of he. apoſtles and 
our lady's per formed in Lat ix, but diſguiſed under the Exgliſb names of the apu/ttes and 
our lady's communiens, They had, by their letters of June 24, ordered Bonner, not 
to ſuffer ſuch maſſes to he uſed, or the holy communion, to be adminiſtered, in any 
other place than the high altar of the church, or at any other time than that, when 
high maſſe uſed to be ſaid formerly. Tbe biſhop, not at all. inclined to execute theſe 
orders, left the matter to the dean and chapter: and, the practice ſtill continuing, he 
was accuſed of negligence, and, immediately after the quelling of the Devanſbire 
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rebellion, was ſummoned to appear, on Aug. 1 1, before the council, He had there 


a writing delivered to him in ſupport of the charge of temiſſneſs, repreſenting, thay, 
whereas he uſed formerly to officiate. himſelf on all high feſtivals, be had ſeldom or 
never done ſo, ſince the new liturgy was introduced, and containing ſeveral other 

articles. Certain injunQians were likewiſe.given him, to be obſerved in his future 
conduct, and requiring him particularly ta preach at St. Pauls Creſi ance a quarter, 
to be preſent there at evety ſermon, unleſs he were ſiek, to officiate. in his cathedral 
on every high feſtival, and give the communion, to proſecute all that either went 
to male, or did not frequent the common prayer, and receive the ſaeramęnt once a 
year. For a trial of his loyalty, he was ordered to preach at $4, Paul's Croſs, on 


Sunday, September i, againſt the rebels, and to ſhew as Wall the unlawfulneſs of 


taking armes on ptetence of religion, as that the king was as much a King, and the 


people as much bound to ohey him, Whilſt a minor, ag when he was af full age to 
: take upon hunſelf the exerciſe of government. When tlie day Came, he ſpent moſt 
of his ſermon in maintaining tranſobſtantiation, with many bittet reflectinns on all 
that were of a different opinion, and ſeyeral other things tending to ſtir up diſorder 
and diſſention: but ſaid not a word about the king's authority, whilſt a minor, 
which, being neceſſary for reſuting the chief pretence, as well of the rebels for their 
inſurrections, as of others for their non: conformity, was therefore maſt infiſted on hy 


the council. A commiſſion was hereupon iſſued, on September 8, to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, the biſnop of Rocheſſer, Sir M. Potre, and Sit T. Sni tb, ſecre- 
taries of ſtate,” and Dr. V. May dean of St, Paul u, to examine him updn the in- 
formations given againſt him, and to procecd ſummarily to eecleſiaſtical cenſures, to 
impriſonment and depriyation, as his oftence ſhould he thought to deſetve. Bonner, 


. Heylin, p. 74. 78. Burnet, ii. 122. * Rymer, xv. 191; 
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E o hl RD being convened before theſe commiſſioners ſeveral times, behaved himſelf always in 
1 a very indecent manner; abuſing the witneſſes, and treating the court ſo irreve- 
A. D. 1549 rently, that he was at laſt committed to the Mar/haljea, He was there affured of 


War in Scot- 


land and 


France. 


gentle uſage, if he would ſubmit, and promiſe to behave himſelf better for the 
future: but he ſeems to have taken his party, and, inſiſting on an appeal to the 
king, which was either not received, or he could not obtain a ſuperſedeas upon it, 
refuſed to make any other anſwer. He had taken out a commiſſion to hold his ſee 
of London, during the king's pleaſure : and the commiſſioners, though unwilling to 
proceed to extremity, yet ſeeing him incorrigible, ſentenced him to be deprived of 
his ſee) and to remain in priſon, till the king ſhould order otherwiſe. / This ſeaſon- 
able ſeverity againſt Bonner, and the exemplary puniſhment of the late rebels, bein 

followed by an act, in the next ſeſſion of parliament; for the removing of all images 


remaining in churches, and the bringing in of all antipbonaries, miſſali, breviaries, 


proceſſionals, offices, and other books of ſuperſtitious devotion (the execution whereof 
was inforced by the King's proclamations,” and the archbiſhop's mandates) put a 
ſtop to all further oppoſition, from the Romiſb party, againſt the liturgy, during this 
king's reign; the want of ſervice books diſabling their prieſts to officiate,” © 

Wnͥũ ar EvER acceſſion of ſtrength” accrued to the royal authority within the 
realm by the craſhing” of theſe rebellions, the railing of them was a great diſad- 
vantage to the king's affairs in other countries. It had diverted the forces deſigned 
for Scotland: and M. de Tbermes, landing there with freſh: ſuccours from France, 


endeavoured to ſtarve Hadington. The place was ſupplied, from time to time, with 


freſh proviſions, though with great hazard and difficu ty, dufing the ſummer : and, 
it being thought impracticable to ſupply it in the winter, the earl of Rutland, lately 
made warden of the Eaſt marches in the room of lord Grey, marched thither with 
a ſtrong body of forces, and, having demoliſhed the fertifications, 6n Ofober 7, 
brought off the garriſon. De Ther mes ſdon after took Broughtey Craig by ſtorm, 
putting all the defendants, except the governor, to the fivord ; fo that nothing was 
left to the Engliſb of their conqueſts in that country, befides'the caſtles of Lauder, 
Dunglaſs, Eymouth, and Roxburgh! ' Theſe were not all the ill conſequences of the 


late commotions: Henry king of France took advantagecthefeof to make an attempt 


for the recovery of Boulogne, The council had been of ſoit time apprehenſive, 
that he had ſuch a deſign, and had, in their inſtructions to Sir . Pagel, Who was 
employed for rene wing the alliance between the late king ant the emperor, directed 
him to get an article inſerted in it, engaging this prince to join in the defenee of 

Boulogne: but the emperor; being at peace with France, and not thinking it con- 
venient for his affairs to be involved in a war with that crown, before he had ſettled 
matters to bis mind in Germany, rejected the propoſal. Henry, before le com- 
menced hoſtilities, ſent, according to the honourable practice of thoſe da- 6, an 
herald to defy Edward, and proclaim war (which was done; on Aug/t8/inthe court 
of England) and matched; at the ſame time; with an army into the Bou. The 
caſtles of Sellacgue, Blackneſs; and Ambleteiiſe, or Næwhaven; were taken in three 
weeks, either by force or treachery; which was much ſuſpected with regard to tho 


laſt of thoſe forts, the governor, a natural ſon of the lord Stourton, entering into the 


French ſervice, upon his ſurrender. The French had been repulſed in an attempt 


to ſurprize Boulenberg : but the garriſon, not thinking it tenable after the loſs of the 


other forts] blew up the fortifications, and retired to Bouloghe;'" A/peſtilence'break- 
ing out in the French camp, and the rains fall 


ing in gteat abundance, Henry de- 


ferred the ſiege of the place till the ſpring: and returned to Paris: leaving his forces 


with Gafper de Coligny gr. de Cbaſtillon to block it up during the winter. This ge- 
neral, one of the greateſt men of the age; formed ſeveral ſehemes for ſurprizing *Bou- 
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hene, and making biwſelf maſter of the Tour d Ordre, the onely fort left the Ew er 


Engliſh in the neighbourhood; of the town: but he did not ſucceed in either of 


thoſe enterprizes. > His attacks of the pier, his attempts to choke 1 up the mouth of A. D. 1549. 


the harbour, and his batteries erected to command its, entrance, were all fruitleſs: 
the Engliſb repulſed him in all bis aſſaults, and: their ſhi s ſtill continued to ſupply 
the place with ammunition and proviſions, . Leo Strozzi, general of the galleys of 
France, had no better ſucceſs in his attack of a fleet of ſhips, lying at anchor, 1 in the 
road of Ferſe y; being forced to retire, with the loſs of 1000 men ſlain in the action. 
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Tuouc the commotions of the commons were over, there remained ſtill ſome Hake of 


apprehenſions of new diſturbances in England, from the diſſenſions of the great men d 


omerſet de- 


prived of his 


concerned in the government. The duke of Somerſet was an open, frank, eaſy, protetorſhip. 


friendly, good-natured, and well-meaning man; had been employed by the late 
king in publick affairs, relating as well to war as peace: and had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in both by his bravery, {kill, judgment, and ſucceſs. Theſe qualities, talents, 
and experience in buſineſs, procured him the general love and eſteem of the world, 

and, with the advantageous circumſtance of his being the young king's uncle, eaſily 
recommended him to the poſt of protector. This great dignity turned his head; he 


alone, or (which amounted to the ſame thing) i in conjunction with ſuch of the 
council as he ſhould think fit to chooſe, in all the affairs of government. Vain of 
this extraordinary power, he, was fond of exerciſing it on all occaſions: and it ſoon 
appeared, how much he was addicted to his own notions, and how eaſily he gave in 
to the flattery of his creatures. His victory in Scotland did not contribute more to 
his glory, than it did to the raiſing! of his vanity; he looked on the other coun- 
ſellors with contempt; not hearing, with: patience, any thing urged. againſt his own 
opinions; which, he took care to expreſs, when he propoſed any ſubject of debate, 
expecting, that they ſhould ſubmit” to him without any difficulty. If they offered 
to urge any thing to the contrary, they were brow-beaten, taken up ſhort, and re- 
primanded with ſo much ſharpneſs, that ſeveral took up a reſolution of never ſpeak- 
ing more their ſentiments in any matter offered in form to their conſideration, and 
all of them were much. diſcontented at their treatment. Sir V. Paget, a wiſe 


ſtateſman, and much his friend, had early ſeen the evil conſec uences of ſuch a 


proceeding, with regard to the affairs of the nation, as well as the intereſt of the 
protector himſelf; and had expoſtulated with him very freely on the ſubject: but 
without prevalling on him to reform his conduct; though it was ſo evident to all 
the world, how much he loſt himſelf by it, that even foreigners, who viſited this 


court in their travels, could foretel his approaching downfal. John Dudley earl 


could not bear the reſtraint, put upon him, of doing nothing without the conſent of 
the council: and ſoon obtained a patent from the king, empowering him to act 


of Warwick, an artful, falſe, inſinuating, and intreaguing nobleman, of great parts 


and infinite ambition, aſpired to the ſame power as the protector enjoyed; thinking 
himſelf much more capable of managing it; and ſufficiently entitled to it by his 
great ſervices in the battel of Pinley, and in ſuppreſſing the Norfolk, rebellion: and 
formed the diſcontented counſellors into a party, reſolved to embrace the firſt fa- 

vourable opportunity, that ſhould offer, for depriving the protector of his dignity. 
Tur meaſures, which the duke of Somerſet bad taken for promoting the re- 
formation; had made all the fopiſh party his enemies: and. he had not been cautious 
enough in ayoiding occaſions of clamour; having made too. much- haſte to raiſe a 
vaſt eſtate. Beſides the deanry, of Welles, with five other dignities or prebends, 
which Henry VIII had promiſed him, and the church, lands, beſtowed upon him 
by Eduard VI, as a reward for his victory over the Scots, he had, procured a great 
number of other beneficial grants to himſelf, to the; impairing of the king's revenue. 
He had recommended his ſervants to the like bounties, and bad been ſo partial to his 
01 own 


* 
* 
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EpwarD own creatures in the diſtribution of the chantry lands, that a very ſmall portion 


. 


A. D. 1549. fell to the 


Whblch they had the leaſt pretence, required them to obey no letters ſent by him, 
but only fuch as came from themſelves. The lieutenant of the Tower, being like- 


and jentry in all parts of the realm, giving a planſible account of their deſigns and 


— a 
* 
* 


many others, for ninety nine yeats; a grant, which, with another of the ſame kind 


cloiſter about it, the ſteeple and a part of the church of St. ohn of Feruſalem, 
away by cart-loads, and buried in Bhbomſbury- fields: this was ſhocking to every body, 


that made him erect a court of tequeſts in his own houſe fot their relief, and inter- 
poſe with the judges in their behalf: but he carried his regard for them too far, 
when he courted their favour, when his condeſcenſion to them ſunk fo low as to 
encourage them to contemn and difobey his orders, when his preference of them was 
ſo apparent as to raiſe the jealbuſy and indignation of the nobility. Theſe laſt were 
enraged, to the higheſt degree, it the inſults they had ſuffered, and the loſſes they 
had felt in the late commotions; imputing the riſe of them to the commiſſions and 
proclamations againſt encloſures iſſued by his authority or influence, and the not 


and the party formed againſt the protector thought the juncture favourable to their 

deſign of reducihg his exorbitant power. : Rok 4 1 100 
Arx feveral complaints, diſputes, and treaties for an accommodation, the lord 
"Vir - | 
Motten, met, on Sunday, October 6, at Ely-houſe in Holbourn, where Warwick lived: 
aud, taking upon them to 4 as the king's council, ſent for the lord mayor and 


motives, and requiring their affiftance, They were joined che next day by the lord 
chancellor Rich, the marqueſs of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir J. Cheyne, - 


vation, and complaints aparniſt the duke of Somerſet, whom they charged with 
gathering a force about him to maintain his wilful meaſures. This charge was 
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thereof was grahted to other noblemen, whom he did not confider as his friends, or 

ire of ſeveral of the council. The proſecution of his own brother 
(in which he was ſuppoſed to act by Warwick's inſtigation) and the ſigning of the 
warrant for his execution, appeared in the eye of the world acts ſo unnatural, that 
they exceedingly hurt his character: and the parade he ſhewed of his wealth in 
erecting that magnificent palace, called Somerſer-houſe, and the havock he made of 
facred edifices on that occafion, gave great offence. Weſiminſter-Abbey was fitſt pro- 
poſed for the ſeite of this palace: and he was only diverted from that deſign, by 
the dean and chapter's conveying to him their rich manor of Mip, and a great 


to his brother, gave away the beſt part of their poſſeſſions. When he had fixed 
upon the Strand, St. Mary's pariſh-church, and the houſes of the biſhops of Mor- 
ceſter, Lichfield, and Landaff,” were pulled down to furniſh ground, and materials, 
for the ſtructure: and, thete being ſtill a deficiency in the latter reſpect, a chapel in 
St. Paul's chittch-yard, a chatnel houſe there, with a chapel in it, and a goodly 


were likewife demoliſhed to ſupply ſtone; iron, lead, and timber for that purpoſe. 
The tombs and other monuments of the dead were defaced; and their bones carried 


and gave the Londoners a diſtaſte to the protector. It was probably his natural 
compaſſion for the poor, and his ſenſe of the hardſhips put upori the comtnonalty, 


ſuppreffing them in the bud to His dilatory meaſures, to the offers of pardon, and 
other gentle proceedings, afid his declining to march againſt them in perſon at the 
head of an army. Their reſentments on theſe occaſions were now at the height: 


: 


F.. 0 preſident, the earls of Warwick, Arundel, and Southampton, Sir E. North, 
ichard Southwell, Sir Edward Peckham, Sir E. Wotton, and Dr. Nicholas 


aldermen of London, and, after arraigning the protector 's conduct in every point, for 


wife ſent for, fabmitted to their orders: and they ſent circular letters to the nobility 


* 4.4 ; 


& ir Jobn Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief juſtice Montague and wrote 
the King a letter full of, profefſions of their duty, pretericts of azeal for Bis preſer- 


8 Heylin. Eccl. Memor. ii. 18 1. Burnet, ii. 135. - Heylin. 109551 Desti 3 
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founded upon what he had done the day * at Hampton Court, upon advice of E » w Ut 5 


what was doing at Ely-houſe;, having cauſed a proclamation to be made at the court 


gates, and in other places of the neighbourhood, requiring all perſons ta come 4. D. 1.549: 
in far the defence of the king; whom he removed thence that night, with his 

guards, and the retinues of ſuch as were then about court, making in all about 0 

men, harneſſed out of the armoury of that place, ta Wind/or-co/ile. From thence he 

ſent ſecretary Petre with a letter to the earl of Farwick and the other counſellors ; 

and wrote, at the ſame time, to the lord mayor, and the city of Landon, demanding 


of them 1000 men for the king's preſent ſervice: but withqut ſucceſs, Petre ſtaid 
with the Malcontents; who, in a letter to the king, excuſed their detaining him, 
and, in others to archbiſhop Cranmer and Sir W. Paget (who, with fecretary Smith, 


were all the counſellors remaining with him) deſired them to take care of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, and ſee that he was attended by his -own fervants, and not by any 
belonging ta Somerſet. The day following (October 8) the lords at London went to 


Guild- hall: and, giving the common council af the city an account. of their pro- 


ceedings, aſſured them, they had no thoughts of altering religion, as was given qut 
by their enemies, and no views but for the ſafety of the king, the hopour of the 


kingdom, and the good of the people; for which ends they deſired their aſſiſtance. 
The common council, with one voice, thanked Gon for their good intentions, and 
promiſed to ſtand by them with their lives and fortunes. . This declaration of the 
city, Petre's defection, and. the not coming in of the commons (upon whoſe aſ- 
fiſtance he had relied) to aid him in his diſtreſs, ſo diſheartened the protector, that 
he reſolved to ſtruggle no longer againſt the ſtream: and, proteſting, that he had 
no defign in his attempt to gather forces, but to guard againſt any violent attack 
upon his perſon, declared himſelf ready to ſubmit. to what two of the lords at 
London, and two of thoſe about the king, ſhould determine; defiring, however, that 

whatever was agreed ori, ſhould be confirmed in parliament. A warrant was ſent 
for the two lords to repair to Windſor, with the king's faith for their ſafety : and 
Cranmer, Paget, and Smith, wrote to them ; recommending a. peaceable determi- 
nation of the matter, and exhorting them not to follow cruel counſels, which they 
well knew, ſome were ſuggeſting; glancing at the earl of Southampton, who had 
not as yet digeſted the diſgrace brought upon him by the protector. 

WHEN a man deſerts himſelf, he is ſoon deſerted by thoſe, who would otherwiſe 
have eſpouſed his cauſe, The lords Ruſſel and Wentworth, Sir Ant. Browne, Sir 
Ant. Wing field, and Sir Jobn Baker ſpeaker of the hauſe of commons, came in the 
next day to the diſcontented counſellors: and, making twenty two in all, they agreed, 
that the duke of Somerſet was no longer fit to be protector. They wrote letters to 
the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, acquainting them with what they had done: 
and notified their proceedings to all the kingdom. by printed proclamations. Sir 
Philip Hobby was ſent back, with letters to the king, defiring, they might be admit- 


ted to his preſence, to do their duties about him; that the forces gathered about 


his perſon might be ſent away; and that the duke of Somer/et might ſubmit him- 
ſelf to the order of council. He carried likewiſe others to Cranmer and Paget, 


charging them, at their peril, not to ſuffer the king to be removed from Windſor, 
nor let him be guarded any longer by Somer/et's men, but by his own ſervants; re- 


quiring them to concur in advancing their ſuit to his majeſty ; and prateſting, that 
they would treat the duke of Somerſet with as much moderation and favour, ſo 
that there was no reaſon to apprehend from them any ſuch cruelty as was intimated 
in their letters. Their deſires were granted; the protector's ſervants were diſmiſſed, 
the king's were put about his perſon; and the lords, being invited to ſend three 
perſons to Windſor, for ordering things according to their minds, diſpatched them 
accordingly with a charge, not to ſuffer Somerſet to withdraw before their arrival, 
Vo I. III. P p p and 
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E dwARD and to confine ſecretary Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir John Thynne, Edward 


VI. 


molfe, and William Cecil, to their chambers, till they were examined. On 


A. D. 1549. October 12, the whole council came to Windſor, proteſting to the king, that all they 


had done was out of zeal for his ſafety and ſervice: and, ſitting the next day in 
council, they ſent for all that had been reſtrained to their chambers, except Cecil, 
who was ſet at liberty; and, charging them with being Somerſet's inſtruments in all 
his wilful proceedings, deprived Sir Thomas Smith of his ſecretary's place, and or- 
dered him, with the reſt, to the Tower. On the day following, the protector, be- 
ing called before them, was charged with ſeveral miſdemeanors, “in acting with. 
tc out the conſent of the other executors; in treating alone with foreign embaſſa- 
« dors; in making biſhops and lord lieutenants by his own authority; in holding a 
« court of requeſts in his own houſe, and determining matters relating to freeholds, 
« in embaſing the coin; in iſſuing proclamations and commiſſions about incloſures, 
« contrary to the ſentiments of the reſt of the council; in not taking care to ſuppreſs 
ee the late inſurrections; in neglecting the forts about Boulogne; in poſſeſſing the 
« king with ill notions of the deſigns of the lords, who met at London, and cauſing 
« them to be proclaimed traytors; in arming his ſervants, gathering people, carry- 
« ing the king to iv indfor fo ſuddenly, as to put him in fear, and throw him into a 
<« dangerous diſeaſe.” Theſe articles, with ſome idle reports, of ſpeeches, unſup- 
ported by any evidence, and of his intentions to fly to 7 or e „ make ons | 
fubſtance of the charge againſt the duke of Somerſet. 

; IT is obſervable in it, that he is accuſed of no bribery, corruption, :njuſtice, op⸗ 
preſſion, or cruelty; the ordinary crimes of miniſters, that aſſume an abſolute power 
in the adminiſtration of a kingdom. What his enemies blamed moſt in his conduct 
aroſe from the mildneſs of his nature, and the compaſſion he had for the commons, 
oppreſſed by their landlords, and reduced to extreme miſery: it was probably in 
their favour, that he moſt ſhewed the wilfulnefs, they complained of, in acting 
againſt the advice of the reſt of the council. The French 7, as their hiſtorians ſay, 


found all the forts about Boulogne well provided: and, as to the embaſing of the 


coin a, it was chiefly done by foreigners, who counterfeited the ordinary ſilver money, 
called T: eftons, which paſſed in the late reign, and in the beginning of this, 
and tranſported-great quantities of their falſe coin hither, till they were cried down 
the laſt year by a proclamation, ordering that none of them ſhould, after Dec. 31, 
be taken but as bullion. It was hoped, that people would have brought to the | 
Mint, or otherwiſe got rid of, all their ſpurious coin in that time: but it was dil- 


perſed in ſo many hands, and ſuch exorbitant advantages were made by thoſe, who 


had purer money to exchange for it, that, to ſave the poorer fort of people from 


loſſes they were ill able to bear, the term of its currency was prolongued to May 1, 


this year; on the 220 of which month a proclamation was publiſhed, crying down 
the teſtons for ever. That for prolonging the term of their paſſing, ſeems to have 
been the onely ground for the charge of embaſing the coin: and the arming of his 
ſervants, gathering people, and carrying the king to Windſor, either mere acts of 
ſelf-defence, and fit to be taken for his majeſty's ſafety, after the earl of Warwick, 
with eight other counſellors, had fo irregularly met at Ely-houſe, and, taking upon 
them to act as the council of regency, though they did not amount to half its num- 
ber, had ſeized the Tower, drawn the lord mayor and aldermen of London into their 
faction, and invited all the nobility and gentry of the realm to their aſſiſtance; acts 


of a treaſonable nature, and ſuch as might well alarm the protector with ſome ap- 


prehenſions of violence againſt himſelf, and of ill deſigns againſt the king's perſon 
and authority, When he was aſſured, that no violence would be offered againſt 
him, and that the lords at London meant no harm to the king, he made no Ra 


1 Ribier, Mem. ii. 287. Thuan, P. Daniel, 2 Ec, Mem. ii. 147. 149. 


buſtle 
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buſtle: and it is not unreaſonable to think, that the duke's conſciouſneſs of his own 
innocence and integrity, with his deſire of not involving the nation in civil broils, 
were the chief motives that determined him to ſubmit to the determination of the 
council, the major part whereof had contributed to his obtaining the commiſſion, 
empowering him to act alone, in derogation to the original authority of the exe- 
cutors; which was the.main point that gave them offence, and in which the ſum 
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of his wrong conduct ſeems to have conſiſted. In conſequence, however, of the 


charge exhibited againſt him, he was ſent to the Tower: and the king was carried 
back the ſame day to Hampton-Court; the marqueſs of Northampton, the earls of 

Warwick and Southampton, the lords &. John, Ruſſel, and Wentworth, being ap- 

pointed. governors of his perſon, two of them, in their courſe, conſtantly attending. 
Taz popiſb party were much elated on the fall of Somerſet ; expecting, that 


Dudley earl of 
Warwick be- 


Southampton would have had the dienen of all affairs: but they ſoon ſaw him comes chief 
overtopped by Warwick, who was, on October 26, made lord high admiral of 1 


England. They were not without hopes from this nobleman, who was generally 
thought to have given them ſecret aſſurances of great matters, that he would do, in 
their favour: but, when he found the king likely to be intractable in that point, 

and fo zealouſly bent upon the reformation, that nothing could recommend a per- 
ſon ſo much to his favour, as the promoting it, he eaſily dropped that party, and 
affected to appear more forward, than any body, in advancing what his majeſty ſo 
much deſired. It was moved at firſt, that the duke of Nor foll, whoſe long impri- 
ſonment they were willing to lay upon Somerſet, might be {et at liberty: but this 
claſhed ſo much with the intereſt of ſeveral of the council, who enjoyed ſhares in 
his ſpoil, that the deſign was ſoon laid aſide. . The biſhop of Wincheſter congratu- 
lated Warwick on his new honours, and the reducing of Somerſet 5 arbitrary power; 
wiſhing him all proſperity, and hoping, that, as ſoon as had leiſure from the great 
affairs, which were as yet unſettled, he would think of doing ſomething for his 
relief, Bonner petitioning, that his appeal might be received, and his proceſs re- 
viewed, a new court of delegates, conſiſting of four civilians, and as many com- 
mon lawyers, was appointed for that purpoſe: but, upon examining the matter, 
they reported, that the procels had been legally carried on, and the ſentence juſtly 
given. The examination taking up a good deal of time, this report was not made 
till the beginning of the next year; when the council, ſending for Bonner, ſignified 
to him, that his appeal was rejected, and the ſcience againſt him, remaining in 
force, was to have its full effect. Some perſons, who uſed to frequent the Engliſh 
ſervice and communion, beginning to abſtain from it upon this occaſion, in hopes 
of a turn in favour of the old ſuperſtition, found themſelves likewiſe diſappointed ; 

the parliament, which met on November 4, taking care to prevent their uſage of 
the old Latin ſervices, even in private, by calling in all the books and offices thereof, 
and ordering them to be burnt and deſtroyed. The fame method was taken with 
regard to images, which had been formerly ſet up in churches, and were ſince got 
into the hands of particular perſons. This a& was enforced by letters of the coun- 


affairs. 


cil, on Chriſtmas-day, ſent to all the biſhops in Ea, 2 and enjoining them to ſee. 


Ut 28 in execution. 


Jo compleat the offices of the church of England, there were ſtill wanting forms 
| i prayer for the conſecration of biſhops, and the ordination of prieſts and deacons: 
and the parliament paſſed an act for authoriſing by law an ordinal, to be drawn up 
by {ix biſhops, and as many learned divines, of the king's appointment, and pub- 
liſhed by the next April i; forbidding, after that day, the uſe of any other. The 
council had already, at the inſtance of the convocation 3, ſet the committee, formerl 
appointed by that body for reforming all the old Merl which had drawn up the 


a Rymer, XV. 1945 Eccl. Memor, ii. 194. 3 Atterbury's Rights, &c. p. 202. 


NOW 


A new ordinal 
drawn up and 


eſtabliſhed. 
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EDM ARD yew lityrgy, to work upon this ordinal; though, it not being yet quite finiſhed, the 


parliament thought fit to give it a legal ſanction by a previous confirmation; ſo 


A. D. 1549. implicite was the deference they paid to the reſolutions of the clergy. The ordi- 


Parliamentary 


nations, mentioned in ſcripture, were performed by impolition of hands, and prayer, 
and the moſt ancient forms of ordaining were plain and ſimple: but latter ages had 
introduced, in different countries, unctions of the perſon ordained, conſecration of 
veſtments, and abundance of other rites and ceremonies, which, being unknown in 
the firſt ages of the goſpel, the committee thought fit to retrench; and to follow the 


rules of the primitive church, as recapitulated in the fourth council of Carthage, 


A. D. 401; which, though compoſed only of African biſhops, was generally fol. 


| lowed, as to the form of conſecrating biſhops and inferior miniſters, in all the Weſtern 


churches. The Romanifts, from the time of the council of Florence, in the fifteenth 


century, laid a mighty ſtreſs upon the rite of delivering to a prieſt the veſſels uſed 


in the conſecration of the euchariſt, with a power of ſacrificing to-Gop for the 
dead and the living, an unprimitive form introduced in order to countenance ſolit 

maſſes, and the notion, which they were willing to encourage, of a new immolation 
of our Saviour, diſtinct from that on the croſs: but the novelty of its inſtitution 


| ſhewed it to be needleſs, and the ends, which it was deſigned to ſerve, abſolutely 


required that it ſhould be aboliſhed. When the church in her ordinal hath ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſed the holy order, to which a perſon is called, and the biſhops, mi- 


niſtering in her behalf, have actually, by impoſition of hands, and prayer, conferred 


upon him that order, though in general terms, he is, in conſequence thereof, in- 
veſted with all the powers annexed by Chriſt to that order: nor is there any occaſion 


for an enumeration of every particular power or branch of his office. There is no 


neceſſary connexion between a prieſt and a ſacrifice : yet the church of England, 
having empowered ſuch, as ſhe admits to the order of a prieſt or preſbyter, to ad- 
miniſter the ſacraments, has empowered them thereby to offer the euchariſtical ſa- 
crifice. This ſhe thinks as true a facrifice ', as the paſſover or any other of the 
Fewiſh ſacrifices under the law]; it is commemorative, as they were typical, of our 
Saviour's ſacrifice of himſelf upon the croſs : both are repreſentative thereof, though 
in a different manner, and derive thence their ſalutary effects. She conſiders it as a 
facrifice really propitiatory, not indeed in its own nature, but in virtue of Chrif/'s 
inſtitution, as it is a memorial of his own facrifice upon the. croſs, and a means of 
applying, to each good Chriſtian in particular, all the benefits, which he purchaſed 
by it for the church in general. If her adverſaries think fit to repreſent it, as pro- 
pitiatory in its own nature, as a new meritorious ſatisfaction to Gop for the fins of 
the living and deceaſed world, as a ſuppletory ſacrifice continually ſupplying the 
defects of our Saviour's ſacrifice, or as a new immolation of him, or renewal of his 
paſſion, ſhe rejects all theſe falſe and unprimitive notions: and, however they may 
be inſinuated in private to gull the common people, it is not eaſy to think, that any 
learned man will dare to maintain them openly and explicitely. The ne ordinal 
was publiſhed in the March following : and the firſt biſhop conſecrated by it was 
Fobn Poynet, promoted to the ſee of Rochefter. 3 
Tu biſhops, * on November 14, complaining to the houſe of lords of certain 


proceedings. ifficulties, which rendered it unſafe for them to exerciſe their eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 


diction, it was referred to them to draw up the form of a bill for remedying this 
grievance, When it was preſented, the lords, thinking the biſhops had arrogated 
too much power to themſelves, laid it afide: and the method, taken in the late 
reign, of appointing thirty two commiſſioners to compile a body of eccleſiaſtical 
laws, was judged more proper to be purſued. An act paſſed for this purpoſe, al- 
lowing only three years time for compleating the work: it was finiſhed before the 
See Dr. Hickes's Chriftian Prieſthood, and Mr. Johnſon's Unbloody Sacrifice. 2 Lords * : 
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king died, but not authoriſed under the great ſeal; and his ſucceſſor was too much E vw A RD 


prepoffeſſed in favour of the canon law and papal decretals, to allow a reform in 


either. A bill ſent up by the commons, making it felony to hold certain opinions, 4: D. 1549. 


was rejected by the lords: and nothing elſe paſſed in this ſeſſion, relating to religion. 
The late inſurrections gave occaſion, to an act againſt fond and fantaſtical pro- 


pheſies, made uſe of to raiſe commotions and diſſenſions; to another for the im- 


provement of waſte grounds and commons by incloſing them; and to a third for 
repreſſing and puniſhing the unlawyful aſſembling of twelve perſons or more, in or- 
der to kill, tubr, or impriſon, by force of armies, and by their own authority, any of 
the king's council, or to alter any laws of the land, particularly ſuch as concerned 
religion. If they did not diſperſe within an hour, after proclamation made in the 


king's name by any ſheriff, juſtice of peace, or any magiſtrate, to that effect, or forci- 
bly attempted to execute ſuch deſign, or hindered the proclamation 8 being made, 
they were to ſuffer, as in caſes of high treaſon: and if bells were rung, drums 


beat, trumpets or horns ſounded, or beacons fired, ſo as to get a body of forty per- 
ſons together, theſe, and ſuch as aſſiſted them with armes and victuals, were ſab- 
jected to the ſame penalties.  'In caſe the number did not amount to twelve. they 
were to be impriſoned for life: and copyholders forfeited their tenures for the ſame 
term, if they did not aſſiſt in ſupprefli ing them, when ſummoned by a magiſtrate; 
Twelve perfons aſſembled to break down incloſures, parks, ponds, pales, or hedges, 
to fill up:ditches, or to deſtroy deer, 6th; warrens, ſtacks of corn, or doye-houſes, and 
not diſperſing upon proclamation, became guilty: of feivtiy, without benefit of 
clergy: and the ſame. penalty was denouneed againſt every perſon, that ſhould, 
by word or deed, ſtir up any body to riſe and make aſſemblies for the faid pur- 
« poſes” The council having, on November Ss granted a pardon to Sir I, Sharing= 
fun, an act paſſed for reſtoring him in blood; and the like grace was extended, by 
another, to Mary, daughter to the late lord Sey riour of Sudeley: but that, which 


the council had: moſt Peart, was an act for the fine _ ranſom of the duke of 
Somerſet. (113393 0 A ue lo mo» | 


THERE was wabiog alledged againſt this noble. that Could affe his life: AR for fine 


nor were the miſdemeanors, charged upon him, ſupported by any evidence, except 


and ranſom 


of the duke of 


as hath been obſerved, in the meaſues taken for the king s; and his own, defence and Somerſet. 


in the exerciſe of his power (for which he had a royal coinmiſfion) without the 
conſent of the council; the members whereof he had checked for delivering their 


opinions. Moſt of theſe were ſatisfied with tripping him of the power, which had 


rendered their own inſignificanti and, as the accuſations brought againſt him would 
ſcarce bear a fair examination, they were not averſe to his coming off unqueſtioned 
and uncenſured. This would not anſwer Wuruicł's Purpole, who aſpired to the 
power which the duke had loſt: and, though, upon feeling the pulſe of the council, 
he found them not diſpoſed to ſubject themſelves to a new dictator, more imperious 
and cruel in his nature, more able and dangerous in forming his ſchemes of am- 
bition, as well as more cloſe and vigorous in executing them, than the other, he 
was ſtill in hopes of carrying his point, ſome time or other, unleſs the king, ſeeing 
the little ground there was for clamout againſt his uncle, ſhould reſtore him to his 
former confidence. To prevent this, it was neceſſary to make Somerſet own him- 
ſelf unfit for government; by confeſling the charge exhibited againſt him: and, as 
the duke ſtill lay in the Tower, uncertain of his fate,” Warwick, by aſſurances of a a 
favourable treatment; and the propoſal of a match between hits eldeſt ſon and the 
duke's daughter, to cement the friendſhip of their fathers and families“, ptevai ailed 
upon him, on December 23, to ſubſeribe the articles before-mentioned ; acknow- 
ledging his — as there ſet forth, excuſing them as Wunenten,t not out of * ill 


A Aft 3 and 4 Ed. VI. u. 31. 


Vor. uu. 9 * 
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E vwARD meaning, but out of ignorance, folly and wilfulneſs, and ſubmitting to the king's 


VI. 


0 
A. D. 1550. 


Rewards diſ- 


tributed a- 
mong the new 
miniſters. 


mercy. This ſerved for the foundation of a bill to ſettle his fine and ranſom, which 
neither the lords, nor the commons, would paſs, till the committees, ſent to him 
by each houſe, had reported, that he had ſubſcribed the articles voluntarily: and 
then they paſſed the act, confiſcating to the king's uſe all his goods and Somerſet. 
houſe, with about 2000 J. a year of his eſtate, e was deprived allo, by the ſame 
act, of his poſts of protector, treaſurer, and carl marſhal: but, the parliament be- 
ing prorogued on February 1, he was, on the 6 of that month, ſet at liberty; and, 
a pardon being paſſed for him on the 16, he was ſoon after, by the king's fa- 
vour, diſcharged of his fine, and reſtored to his goods and eſtate, except ſuch parts 
thereof as had been given away. On April 10, he was ſworn * again of the privy 
council: and, having, on May 14, been made lord of the bedchamber, together 
with the earl of Warwick, the projected alliance between them took place on 
June 3, when the nuptials of the lord Life and the lady Anne Seymour were folem. 
niſed at Shene, the king being preſent. _ -— BOL Ef it: 
Wurx the duke of Somerſet's poſts: were vacated by parliament, W. lord St. 
John (ſoon after created earl of Wiliſbire) lord ſteward of the houſhold, and preſi- 
dent of the council, was made lord treaſurer: and the earl of Warwick (whoſe 


creature he was) ſucceeded him in the firſt of thoſe dignities; being, not long after, 
gratified with 1000 l. a year in land, and made warden general of the marches to- 


wards Scotland, The marqueſs of Northampton had the poſt of great chamberlain 
of England granted him, by letters patent, fot life: and the lord Ryfel, who, be- 
ing at the head of the neutral part of the council, was not ſo much in Warwick's 


graces as to expect any great recompence for his ſervices, received an additional ho- 


nour, in being raiſed to the title of the earl of Bedford, Lord Grey had a penſion of 
100 l. a year for life +: and the lord ent wort, beſides the paſt of lord chamber- 
lain of the houſhold, obtained a grant of the two large manors of Hackney and 


Stebenhythe, or Stepney, torn from the ſee of London. Sir Hut. Wingfield was made 


comptroller of the houſhold, in the room of Sir V. Paget, who, retaining his chan- 
cellorſhip of the dutchy of Lancaſter, had been, on December 3, called up by writ to 


the houſe of peers, by the ſtyle, of lord Paget of Beaudgſert, a manor of which he 
had ſtripped the church of Lichſield: and Sir Thomas Darcy, captain of the guards, 


ſucceeded Wingfield in the poſt of vice-chamberlain. The earls of Southampton 


Treaty for re- 


ſtoring of 
Boulogne, 


and Arundel, with Sir Robert Southwell, maſter of the rolls, had been the chief con- 
trivers of Somerſet's fall: but were not at all inclined to be ſubſervient to Warwick. 
The firſt had pretended to the employment of firſt miniſter, and expected, at leaſt, 
to be re-eſtabliſhed in his former dignity of lord chancellor: he was a man of too 
high a ſpirit, not to reſent warmly the diſappointment, he met with, in both re- 
ſpects ; and gave Warwick ſuch an advantage over him, that he was ſtruck out of 
the privy council, and, to avoid impriſonment, retiring into the country, died there in 
the July following. Arundel was proferuted by Warwick, hoping to become po- 
pular at the expence of his enemies or rivals, for defrauding his majeſty, breaking 
open doors in the palace, embezzeling the funiture: and was not only expelled the 
council, but fined 12,000 J. payable at the rate of 1000 l. yearly ; part whereof he 
paid, and ſome time after got the reſt remitted. Southwell was impriſoned in the 
Tower, and fined 500 J. for diſperſing ſeditious bills in his own hand writing. 
After Arundel's diſgrace, the duke of Somerſet's friends made their compoſitions; 
Sir J. Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope, Thomas Fiſher, and . Gray, for 30001, each, 
and Sir John Thynne for 60001. and were diſcharg duc. 

Tux duke of Somerſet, whilſt he was protector, had found the maintaining of 
Boulogne to be an inſupportable charge to the crown: and, as it was, by the treaty 
| wa xv. 205, * King Ediuard's Journal. ? Rymer, xv. 203. 4 hid. 200. 226, p 
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pence, and gratify the French court, in giving it up ſooner, upon payment of the 


money in that caſe ſtipulated. All his motions of this kind (even after the forts, Iz 


which ſerved for outworks to the place, were taken) had been rejected by the coun- 
cil, for fear, that, being rid of ſuch a burden, and the inconveniences of a war, he 
ſhould find means to recover his credit in the nation, and get to be firmly ſettled in 
the government. He had however provided ſo well for the place, and ſupplied it 
with ſo good a garrifon, that, notwithſtanding the almoſt continual attacks of an 
active, brave, and vigilant enemy, it held out all the winter, though the council took 
little care to pay the ſoldiers, the ar part whereof were Germans. Otho duke 
of Brunfwick, deſirous of marrying the princeſs Mary, had offered to ſupply them 
with 10,000 men for its relief: but they declined both the match and the offer 


though, in acknowledgment of his good will, they granted him a penſion of 3751. 


a year, during the king's pleaſure. They had indeed ſent Sir T. Cheyne to engage 
the emperor to take Boulogne into his protection: but he received the ſame anſwer, 


as had been given before to Sir V. Paget. The French, knowing only of a nego- 


tiation's being on foot, and apprehenſive of the event, leſt they ſhould be involved 
in a war with two ſach powers at once, employed one Guidotti, a Florentine mer- 
chant, to make an overture of peace to the council of England, not as from the 
king of France, but from the conſtable De Montmorency. The council bit eagerly 
at the propoſal: and the earl of Bedford, with lord Paget, ſecretary Petre, and Sir 
John Mam, were empowered , on January 21, to treat with Fr. de Montmorency 
de Roche pot, G. de:Coligny, Andrew Uuillart, and W. Bochetel, commiſſionets on 
the part of France, upon the ſubject. The Engliſ plen ipotentiaries had inſtructions, 


not to and upon cerrmonyꝭ with regard to the place of meeting; to make the 
« beſt bargain they could for the delivery of Boulogne; to retain, if poſſible, all the - 
te. forts poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in Sorſund; if not, to give up Lauder and Dun- 


* plas, fot a recompence in money, and on condition that Rorburgb and Eymouth 
were ceded to the icrown of England for ever; to avoid every thing, that might 
« jnterfete with the articles of any'treaty with the emperor; to wave all diſcourſe 


e about a match between the king and Elizabeth of France, and, if the French 


made ſach a motion, to excuſe entering on the ſubject, on account of Edward's 
« youth, or, at leaſt, to ſpeak of it only in general terms; and to order a ceſſation 
« of armes for ſuch a time, as they ſhould think convenient.” The place firſt 
propoſed for the meeting was Guiſues, but was changed for Boulogne, at the requeſt 
of the French plenipotentiaries ; who, after the Engliſh had complied in that point, 
and pitched- their tents without the walls of the town, as had been deſired, for 
their reception, inſiſted further, that the Eng/: 05 ſhould come over the river to them, 
and treat in an houſe, which they were repairing for their entertainment, This 
too was yielded: and a condeſcenſſon, ſo unuſual in the Engliſh, made the French 
e they ſhould eaſily obtain all their demands. 

Tux treaty, after ſome expoſtulations about the juſtice of the war on either ſide, 
was begun by the Exgliſß plenipotentiaries 3, © requiring, as well the delivery of the 
« queen of Scotland, in order to be married to their ſovereign, as the payment of 
all the artears of the penſions and debts due from France. to the crown of Eng- 
e land, Which had, by the treaty of Campes, been fixed at two millions of crowns.” 
The French; in their anſwer, told them plainly, « that the Scotch queen was de- 

** igned for the daupbin; that their maſter would be tributary to no prince what- 
c ever ; and would not pay any of the artears or debts demanded: but was willing to 
give a conſiderable ſam for the reſtoring of Boulogne, and to allow the Engliſh, if 
they thought fit, to make a reſerve of all their claims either on France or Scot- 


: Rymer, xv. 201. * Tbid. 211, Burnet, ii. i Coll. p. 198. 3 Rymer, ib. 
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of Campes, to be reſtored to France in A. D. 1 554, he thought it beſt to fave the ex- E bk D 
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Eowarn © land,” The French knew the diſtreſſes of England at this time too well, to re. 
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VI cede from any point they had in view: they treated with an high hand; and the 
X D. rs 2 Engliſh agreed at laſt, * to give up Boulogne, with the artillery taken in the place, 


« in fix weeks from the date of the treaty, for the ſum of 400,000 crowns to be 
” 15 id, one moiety at the delivery of the town, or within three days after; the other 
e by Auguſt 15, next following. Six hoſtages were to be given on each fide for 
« the performance of the conditions, by the Engliſb, for the delivery of Boulogne, 
te upon which they were to be diſmiſſed immediately; by the French for the pay- 
« ment of the money, half of them being to be releaſed on the firſt, and the reſt on 
« the ſecond, payment. The queen and realm of Scotland were to be compre- 
« hended in the treaty, and no war was to be made upon them without a new pro- 
T vocation, if they ſignified their acceptance of it within forty days: the caſtles of 
« Lauder and Dunglas were to be reſtored to the Scofs, and, with thoſe of Rox- 


e burgh and Eymouth, to be demoliſhed, never to be repaired again.” This treaty, 


Gardiner bi- 
ſhop of Win- 
cheſter de- 
prived. 


ſigned on March 24, Was duly executed by the contracting parties: and, Boulogne 
being delivered on April 25, lord Clinton the governor was made high admiral; 


the atrears of the garriſon were paid; the foreign ſoldiers diſmiſſed; and the Engliſh 


well rewarded for their brave defence. Guidotti had a preſent of 1000 crowns, 
with a penſion of the ſame. value for life to himſelf, and 2 50 to his ſon, for the 
pains he had taken in accompliſhing the treaty. It doth not appear, whether 
there was in it any diſcourſe about Edward's match with the king of France's eldeſt 
daughter Elizabeth, which the French were for offering him, as a ſort of amends 
for diſappointing him of the queen of Scotland: but it became, the next year, a 
ſerious affair. Wh _ | - Hel 


Prack being made abroad, the council was more at leiſure to take care of af. 
fairs within the realm, and better enabled to remove all obſtructions, that retarded 


a further reformation, The chief of theſe aroſe from ſome papiſticul biſhops; 


who, complying with all alterations when made, ſtill kept their ſees, and, receivin 

with reſpect. the orders and injunctions ſent them from time to time, took little or no 
care for their execution ; encouraging underhand the retaining of many ſuperſti- 
tious and aboliſhed practices, to which they were themſelves addicted. It was re- 
ſolved, to contrive ſome way for bringing them within the reach of the law; and, 
by putting teſts upon them, which they could not eaſily elude, oblige them either to 
declare their diſlike, of what had been lately eſtabliſhed, or to oppoſe the royal au- 
thority; acts, which, in the precarious tenure they had of their ſees during the king's 
pleaſure, were: deemed ſufficient cauſes for their deprivation. ' Bonner had been al- 
ready deprived : and Ridley was, on April 1, tranſlated to the ſee. of London; 
Middleſex (which. had been taken thence to form the dioceſe of Meſtminſter) being 
at the ſame time reunited to it, upon Thirlby's reſignation of the latter biſhoprick, 


and removal. to Norwich. : Poynet ſucceeded Ridley in the ſee. of Rocheſter, being 


by an order of council, on June 29, allowed to hold his former benefices in com- 


mendam *, becauſe there was no houſe, belonging to the biſhoprick, for him to live 
in: but the ſame order imported, that no biſhop ſnould hold any other benefice, 
but his ſee only. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, had made ſo ill an uſe of the 
liberty he enjoyed, in conquence of the act of grace, paſſed at the latter end of 
A. D. i 547, that he was, in leſs than fix months afterwards; ſummoned before the 


council; and ordered to preach, on June 29, at St. Paul's Croſs s, purſuant to the 


directions given him, by way of purgation. Deviating from his inſtructions in 
that ſermon, and ſaying nothing in behalf of the king's authority, whilſt a minor, 


he had been put in priſon : and had continued there till this year ; when, on Fune 8, 


23 Rymer, xv. 2495 22 Aal. Momor, f. 220. Journal of Edward VI. Cranmert Memor. 
p. 220. Ec. Memor. ii. 238. Ant, Harmer, p. 89. 98. 5 1 g 94 
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his caſe being conſidered in council, it was reſolved, * that, if he repented of his „ 


« former obſtinacy, and would, for the future, apply himſelf to advance the king's VI. 


” proceedings, his paſt errors ſhould be remitted ; otherwiſe he ſhould be proſe- T D. 1550. 


ee cuted as his obſtinacy and contempt deſerved.” This reſolution being commu- 
nicated to him the next day, he deſired to ſee a book of the king' s proceedings; 
and then, expreſſing an inclination to conform, promiſed to give a full and direct 
anſwer, even on ſubjects which might offend his conſcience, ' A book was there- 
upon ſent him ; and Dr. Heylin ſays, that, after peruſing all the offices contained 
« jn the Common-prayer-book, he declared, that he was very well ſatisfied in his 
« conſcience with it, and would not only execute it in his own perſon, but cauſe 
« all of his dioceſe to officiate by it in divine ſervice.” As to other proceedings, he 
excuſed himſelf from giving an anſwer to them, unleſs he were at liberty: and 
then he would ſay his conſcience. 

Tus giving no ſatisfacton, ſome lords of the council were ſent to him, on Fuly 8, 
with certain articles, which he was required to ſubſcribe, He made no exception 
to any of them, but that, which concerned the confeſſion of his faults, and the 
ſubmiſſion he was to make to the king for pardon : this he utterly rejected, inſiſting 
upon his innocence. The king, though diſpleaſed at his refuſal, was unwilling to 
treat him with rigour: and ſent Sir W. Herbert and ſecretary Petre to acquaint 
him, that, if the words of the confeſſion propoſed ſeemed too harſh, he might de- 
viſe others, provided he made a ſubmiſſion, Gardiner refuſing to modify them, 
and ſtanding peremptorily on his juſtification, new articles, and a new ſubmiſſion, 


| were drawn up for him to ſubſcribe ; the former containing the moſt material ſteps 


taken in the reformation, of which he was to expreſs his approbation, and declare 
himſelf willing to aſſert them i in the pulpit, When they were brought him, he 
peremptorily refuſed to make a ſubmiſſion: and, as for the reſt of the articles, he 
would not declare his reſolution, till he was ſet at liberty; it not being reaſonable 
he ſhould ſubſcribe them in priſon, It was reſolved hereupon to ſend for him be- 
fore the council, and examine him, whether he would ſtand to that anſwer; and, in 
caſe he did, to denounce a ſequeſtration of his temporalties for three months, with 
intimation, that, if he did not comply in that time, he ſhould be deprived. This 
was done on Fuly 19: and, when the articles were read to him, he refuſed either 
to ſubſcribe or conſent; profeſſing himſelf deſirous of obeying the king in all his 
lawful commands, but, as ſeveral things were required of him againſt his conſcience, 
he deſired to be excuſed. The ſequeſtration was then read: and, though it ex- 
pired on O&ober 19, nothing was attempted againſt him till November 23; when a 
committee was appointed, by the council, to conſider of the legal ſteps, neceſſary to 
be taken, in order to his deprivation. - On December 12, a commiſſion was iſſued to 
archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, Sir V. Petre, Sir 
James Hales, and other lawyers, directing them to call the. biſhop of Finchefter 
before them, and proceed to deprive him, if he continued in his contempt. His 
trial beginning on the 15, he deſired a copy of the commiſſion, and the articles 
exhibited againſt him, which he was accordingly allowed: and entered a proteſt 


againſt his judges, as being prejudiced againſt him ; excepting, for the ſame reaſon, 


againſt Sir Ant. Wing field, Sir M. Cecil, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Edward North, and 
other honourable perſons, that were examined as witneſſes. He was allowed to 
chooſe his own counſel, and had the liberty of producing ſeveral of the king's coun- 
cil, as witneſſes, in his behalf. Gardiner was ſo well verſed in all the dilatory 
pleas and querks of the civil and canon laws, that his'trial took up twenty two 
ſeſſions ; but, his manifeſt contempt, and continued diſobedience, of the king's or- 
ders, and the laws made for eſtabliſhing the reformation, being fully proved, ſentence 
was at laſt, on February 14, next following, pronounced againſt him, declaring hint 
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ED wa R o deprived, and his ſee vacant. He hoped to prevent its excution, by appealing from 
VI. it, as unjuſt and invalid to the king: but the commiſſioners would not receive it, 
XD. ihe till they firſt knew his majeſty's pleaſure, He had, during the courſe of his trial, 
behaved himſelf with ſo much irrevetence to the king, with ſuch ſlanderous re- 
flections on the council, and with ſuch inſolence to his judges, calling them here. 
ticks and ſacramentarians, that he had little reaſon to expect ſuch a favour: and it 

was on this account, that an order was made the next day in council, for removin 
him to a meaner lodging in the Tower, with only one ſervant about him, to be ap. 
pointed by the lieutenant, and for debarring him of all viſits and correſpondence, as 
well as the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. Poynet, biſhop of Rocheſter, was, in the 
month following, tranſlated to the ſee of Wincbeſſer. | 
p Marty, WriLsT the council was thus taking meaſures to ſtrip ſuch of their power, as 
Bucer, and ere known enemies to the reformation, they found its progreſs obſtructed, and even 


other foreign- | : . . 
ers perſecuted its ſettlement attacked in certain particular points, by ſome, who pretended to be 


ws buoy cov the moſt zealous for it in the main, and by whom they expected it would be beſt 

England. promoted. When the emperor had cruſhed the Smalcaldic league; taken Fobn 

Frederic elector of Saxony at Mulberg, and, by a ſcandalous prevarication, got Philip 

landgrave of Heſſe into his hands, he thought himſelf abſolute maſter of Germany: 

and, no body daring to oppoſe his will, he had got an edict paſſed in a diet, for re- 

gulating the exerciſe of religion throughout the empire, agreeably to his own notions 

of things, but in ſuch a manner, as did not pleaſe many of the Romaniſis, and was 

generally deteſted by the Proteſtants. This edi& was called be interim, becauſe it 

was only to take place, till the council of Trente ſhould have determined by its de- 

ciſions all matters relating to religion, and all diſputed points either of faith or ec- 

cleſiaſtical diſcipline: and it was inforced by the ſevereſt penalties, in caſe of non- 

compliance. The divines as well of the Lutheran, or Proteſtant, churches, as of the 

Evangelic (the name aſſumed by the Calviniſts) being the chief objects of the em- 

peror's indignation, for perſuading ſeveral princes and free cities to reject it, were 

_ eagerly ſought after; and forced, in A. D. 1548, to abſcond for the ſafety of their 

lives. In this diſtreſs, archbiſhop Cranmer got from the king a penſion of forty 

marks a year for Peter Martyr Vermiglio, a learned Florentine, ſettled at Straſ- 

 burgh: and invited him over to England; where, after entertaining him ſome time 

in his own houſe, he protured him a canonry of Chriſt-Church, and the chair of 

divinity profeſſor in the univerſity of Oxford. In the year following, he did the 

like ſervice to Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius; getting each of them penſions of 

100 /. a year; the latter was appointed Hebrew lecturer at Cambridge, but died in a 

few weeks; and the former, being made profeſſor there, performed the functions 

of his charge with excellent abilities and an unwearied application, to the general 
ſatisfaction, and the great advantage, of the univerſity. _ | | 

Vileations of Tross two ſeminaries of learning were, at this time, in no little diſtreſs 3, not be- 

verfiries prove ing ſufficiently endowed, and abundance of ſtudents being forced to leave them for 

aboruve. want of ſubſiſtence, The king indeed ſent them relief from time to time; and 

maintained profeſſors for their inſtruction: but the greedineſs of his courtiers ren- 

dered the little they enjoyed very precarious, and was a terrible diſcouragement to 

the progreſs of their ſtudies, Commiſſions had been iſſued for a viſitation of both 

theſe bodies, under pretence of removing all remains of ſuperſtition, with ſuch as 

maintained them : but the viſitors were empowered likewiſe to unite two colleges 

together, by which the ſuppreſſion of one would of courſe be effected, and the cour- 

tiers have an opportunity for procuring grants of its revenues. This advantage they 

commonly made upon all alterations: and it was the true meaning of thoſe ex- 

changes, which were made of lands upon the vacancy of ſees, between the king and 


1 Rymer, xv. 170. Did. 193. 3 Eccl. Memor. ii. 258. 260. 
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the new biſhops. T hus, when. Ridley was tranſlated to London, the manors of E DW ARD 
Braintree, Southminſter, Hackney, and Stepney *, with the marſh, were exchanged 


for other lands and ſome impropriations, amounting to the ſame or a better value, ſo 4. D. 15 50. 
that the crown had no advantage by the bargain: yet thoſe manors were no ſooner 

in the king's hands, than lord Rich obtained a grant of the firſt, Sir Thomas Darcy 

of the ſecond, and the lord Wentworth of the two laſt of thoſe manors. Ridley, one 

of the viſitors for Cambridge, when he found how far their commiſſion extended, 

eafily ſaw through the deſign: and, refuſing to act in it, put a ſtop to its execution; 

| probably defeating, at the ſame time, the other intended for Oxford. 

Tux profeſſors above-mentioned, from the moment they took poſſeſſion of their John a Laſco, 
charges, were continually engaged in diſputations about the controverted points of way. of oe? 
religion ; particularly with regard to the maſſe and tranſubſtantiation, which the rn, pur 
Romaniſts conſidered as the moſt eſſential articles of their faith, and in which, for OG ana 
that very reaſon, they were indulged a full liberty of arguing and defending their ed him. 
ſentiments. Bucer died on February 28, 1551; and Peter Martyr ſurvived king 
Edward ; having both acquitted themſelves, on all occaſions, anſwerably to the 
high opinion entertained of their learning, before they arrived in England, But 
other foreigners came over about the fame time with them, under the pretence of 
religion, and to avoid the perſecution raiſed againſt them in Germany on account of 
the interim; who, far from ſhewing a grateful ſenſe of the charitable reception 
and generous encouragement they found here, made it their bufineſs to find fault 
with the rules and ordinances, made for the reformation of religion, in trifling mat- 
ters, ſince they could not do it in any that were momentous, and to promote a diſ- 
affection and non-conformity.in things and circumſtances, owned to be in their na- 
ture indifferent. Nothing could, in the infancy of a reformation, be of more per- 
nicious conſequence, or more likely to ſtop its progreſs, than ſuch a non-conformity 
and diviſion among its profeſſors ; as had appeared a few years before, and was ma- 
nifeſt, at this time, in Germany, from the diviſion between the Lutherans and 
Zuinglians, or Calviniſis about the ſacrament: yet ſuch was the conduct of John a 
Laſco, a Poliſh baron, who came over with a great number of German and other 
foreign refugees, to whom he ſerved as a chief paſtor. He was ſettled with this 
congregation at Embden in Eaſt Friſeland*; when the apprehenſion of being per- 
ſecuted there made him come over to England, to ſtipulate for a ſecure tetreat, 
and competent proviſion, for himſelf and his flock; affuring the duke of Somer/er, 
that it would be the means of introducing a new trade, and gainful manufacture, 
into the kingdom. He deſired, that they might be incorporated by the king's let- 
ters patent, with certain privileges; and that ſome old diſſolved church or mo- 
naſtery might be aſſigned them for a place of divine worſhip: and obtained a 
penſion of 100 J. a years, with a patent of naturalization, for himſelf, his wife and 
children. A charter was likewiſe paſſed on July 24, conſtituting theſe German re- 
fugees a body politick, under the direction of John a Laſco their ſuperintendent 
and four other miniſters, with a power to encreaſe their number, and chooſe their 
luccefſors, if the king approved the choice: the church of the Auguſtine Friers, 
with its ſoil, ſcite, and appurtenances, was alſo granted them for holding their reli- 
gious aſſemblies, and they were authoriſed to uſe their own frites, and ceretnonies, 
in the worſhip of Gop, and to exerciſe their own eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, though 


they differed from the government, and forms of worſhip; eſtabliſhed in the church 
of England. | * 25 


; 0 


A SHOAL of Germans, Poles, and other foreigners, upon this encouragement, which prove 


and the privileges of naturalization, enabling them to trade with the ſame freedom . ill conle- 


a 1 quence. 
and advantages as the natives, came over to London: and ſettled in different parts of 
t Eccl. Memor. il. 21 / | 


" Cranmer's Memoirs, 235, & ſeq. mer, xv. 238, 243. 
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the city; though the greateſt part of them choſe St. Catherimes and Southwark for 
the places of their abode. Another church of ſtrangers, moſtly Wallons and French, 
with Wallerand Polanus their ſuperintendent, ſettled at the ſame time in Glaſten- 
bury, under the protection of the duke of Somerſet ; who had, for their accommo. 
dation, procured from the crown a grant of the ſcite and demeſnes of that diſſolved 
abbey, in exchange for the caſtle and manor of Sleford in Lincolnſhire, Theſe, 
being weavers and workers in kerſeys, and the like cloths, ſerved to introduce that 
manufacture into the country. A French congregation, and another of Tralians, 


were likewiſe ſet up in London, ſubject to a Laſco's inſpection; whole juriſdiftion, 


Popiſh emiſ- 
faries preach 
Aznabaptiſm in 
England. 


or ſuperintendency, extended over all churches of foreigners in that city, and over 
their ſchools of learning and education. It was no very politick ſtep, in the coun. 
cil and biſhops, whilſt they were preſſing an uniformity in divine worſhip, and dif. 
cipline, throughout the nation, to allow theſe churches in its metropolis to live 
under another kind of government, and to uſe a different liturgy (ig. that of 
Straſburgh ) with different rites and ceremonies from thoſe enjoined by the laws: 
it proved an obſtruction to the ſettlement of order in the church of England, and 
gave occaſion to no ſmall diſturbance in eccleſiaſtical proceedings. Their conduct 
in this point may be aſcribed to their compaſſion for ſtrangers, perſecuted and de- 
nied the exerciſe of religion in their own country : but there ſeems to have been 
another reaſon for putting all theſe Dutch, Fleming, German, French, and other 
foreign congregations under the juriſdiftion of John a Laſco ; by whoſe care and 
vigilance it was hoped, that a ſtop might be put to the reſort of Anabaprifts from 
abroad, and that, with whatever privacy they came over, they might be diſcovered 
ſoon after their arrival. b 
Tu is ſe, which had ariſen ſeveral years before in Germany, beſides the notion 
and practice, which gave occaſion to its name, maintained ſeveral heretical doctrines: 
and, having broke out into ſeditions and rebellions, was become infamous, and al- 
moſt univerſally deteſted. Several of theſe Anabaptiſis had come into England, 
during the reign of Henry VIII: but this prince took ſuch ſtrict meaſures for find- 
ing them out, and puniſhed them with ſuch ſeverity, burning all who did not ab- 
jure their tenents, that they were ſoon obliged to retire into their own countries, 
Expecting perhaps a greater lenity, or leſs vigilance, in the reign of his ſucceſſor, 
they had lately come over again, and ſeduced ſome of Edward's ſubjects; which, it 
was apprehended, would throw a flur on the reformation, and be objected to the 
reformers in general by the Romaniſts, in their uſual way of magnifying matters. 
A commiſſion had accordingly been ifſued, the laſt year, for enquiring after, and 
proſecuting, theſe hereticks; and many of them being ſeized, made all a recan- 
tation, except Jane Bocher *, commonly called Joane of Kent, who, after continual 
pains taken by the archbiſhop, and other learned men, for a year together, perſiſting 
obſtinately in denying the incarnation of Chriſt, was, at laſt, delivered to the ſecular 
arm, and burnt, much againſt the king's inclination. Van Parris, a Dutch 
Anabaptiſt, condemned this year 3 for the like heretical pravity, underwent, in the 
next, the ſame puniſhment: theſe two were all, that ſuffered capitally, in this reign, 
for any ſentiment relating to religion, There had been intercepted, the laſt year, a 
letter from Delft +, May 12, 1549, addreſſed to Gardiner another Engliſh biſhop, 
and acquainting them, that the reformation had been carried on in England by 
e Edward VI, with ſo much temper and judgment, that all the Proteſtants, and 
te other reformed in Germany, were inclined to unite with the Engliſh church, and 
« eſtabliſh epiſcopacy among themſelves ; that it was the opinion of their learned 
« men at Trente, that all foreign ſects would adopt the Engli/h diſcipline, and be- 


Eccl. Memor. ii. 242. * Rymer, xv. 181. 


4 Cranmer's Mem. 
p. 207. Foxes and Firebrands, part ii. p. 11, 


3 Concil. M. Brit. iv. 44. 
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« others, had actually made the offer; that ſuch an union would be the ruin of the 


« among themſelves, and raiſing fects and ſeparations from the eſtabliſhed doctrines 
« and practices of the church of England, N. S. and E. L. were therefore ſent over 
« to them, properly inſtructed, and recommended to the favour and protection of 
« thoſe two prelates, in caſe they ſhould be checked by other hereticks. Their par- 
« ticular charge was, to deny infant baptiſm, to aſſert the neceſſity of rebaptizing, 
« and to preach up a future monarchy upon earth after death; which would pleaſe 
« the ordinary people, and obſtruct the proceedings of the reformers.” This was 
probably one reafon, why the council were fo diligent and ſevere in proſecuting and 
ſu pprefling the Anabaptiſts. 


IT was not the onely ſect, which the church of England was to guard againſt; N af 
a foundation was now laid for another, about matters of form and ceremony, by of Ghucefter 


ſome exceptions, ſtarted by Jobn Hooper, collated, on July 3, to the ſee of Glouceſter, miles diſputes 


about the epiſ- 


upon the death of Wakeman, the laſt abbot of Tewkſbury, and firſt biſhop of Glou- copal robes. 


ceſter. Hooper had been bred at Oxford; had ſtudied the ſcriptures with great di- 
ligence; and made a conſiderable progreſs 1 in learning: he had, in the late king's 
reign, ſhewed his affection to the points of reformation, then eſtabliſhed, in ſuch a 
manner, that, after the act of the ſix articles, he did not think it ſafe to ſtay in Eng- 


land. Retiring then to. Zurich, he became acquainted with Bullinger and other 


learned men: and contracted there a fondneſs for the nakedneſs of the worſhip and 
uſages of the Zuinglan, or Helvetic, churches; though he differed from their divines 
in ſome points of doctrine, particularly that of predeſtination, Returniog i in this 
king's reign to England, he grew very popular by the conſtant exerciſe of his talent 


of preaching ; and in ſuch favour with the earl of Warwick, that he not only re- 


commended. him to the King for the ſee of Glouceſter, but wrote to archbiſhop 
Cranmer, on Fuly 2 3, to excuſe him from wearing the rochet, and other pontifical 


habits, at his conſeeration, and from taking an oath. "LEBCOLS to his conſcience. 


The 3 l could not diſpenſe with the laws of the land and the rules of the 


rern 


a en Pale and onkel, "NH he. e h incur by law for fack an 
e omiſſion.” Hooper*s objection to the oath was not ſo much to the matter of it, 
as to the form at the concluſion, Sa help me God, all Saints and the Holy Goſpels ; ; 
and the king s ſtriking out the words, all ſaints, with his own hand, removed his 

ſcruples on that ſubject. Thoſe, which he had entertained about the pl 
habits, ſtill remained: nor would Cromer and Ridley conſent to the omiſſion, 28 

matter, that would be deſtructive of all order, and be attended by numberleſs fo 


| conſequences. They repreſented this ſo effectually to the king, that he grew very 


angry with Hooper for his unreaſonable ſtiffneſs in the caſe: and, the earl of 
Warwick thinking fit to drop him too, he was, for his diſobedience and contempt, 
ordered to keep his houſe, and not tir out, unleſs to ſee the archbiſhop, or the 
biſhops of Ely, London, and Lincoln, for the ſatisfaction of his conſcience, and nei- 
ther to preach nor write without: A farther licence from the council. He was, a if, 
moroſe, opiniative man: and all the arguments, which thoſe learned prelates uſed, 


to convince. him of his errors, ſerved only to heighten his abſtinacy, His letters to 


Bucer, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, and others, to whom he had ſent the reaſons of 
his refuſal 1 to wear any habits, of the ſame kind or faſhion with thoſe worn by the 


: Cranmer's Mem. p. 211. Ecd. Menur. ii. 22 5 
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e come one united body, and their principal divines, as Calvin, Bullinger, and E DW ARD 


VI. 
« Papacy, and, there being no way ſo likely to prevent it, as by dividing Proteſtants AD: 1550. 
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E vw A&D Romaniſts, did not produce anſwers to his mind: all thoſe divines, though uſed to 


VI. 
. 


churches, in which no diſtinction of garments was obſerved, declaring their opinion, 


4. D. 1550. that things of an indifferent nature, as habits were, could not be made unlawful b 


Calvin inter- 
meddles in the 
diſpute about 
habits, and 
finds fault 
with ſome 
rites in the 11- 


turgy. 


others wearing them, and adviſing him to comply. He till perſiſted in his obſti. 
nacy: and, in contempt of the order of council, wrote and printed a book, entituled 
A confeſſion of his faith, in order to juſtify his conduct; written in ſuch a manner 
as to give greater diſtate, and containing matters, that deſerved cenſure; and went 
abroad freely, preaching in the churches of London, ſaying (what his old friend 
Peter Martyr blamed him for) things 200 bitter and unreaſonable in his ſermons 
and exclaiming, wherever he went, againſt the king's counſellors. For this dif. 
obedience, he was called in the beginning of the following year, on January 13 
before the council: and, perſiſting in his former opinion, was committed to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be either reformed or further puniched, as his cafe 
required, The archbiſhop not being able to do any good upon him, he was ſent 
a fortnight after, to the Fleet priſon: and, conſenting, at laſt, to wear the epiſcopal 
robes, was conſecrated on March 8; being diſpenſed with for wearing them as his 


daily habit, and only obliged to uſe them, whenever he preached before the king, 


in his own cathedral, and in all other publick places. 

SUCH Was the beginning of that oppoſition, which hath continued ever ſince 
againſt the liturgy, the cap, ſurplice, and other uſages of the church of England 
Jobn a Laſco', abuſing the indulgence of the government to his foreign congre- 


gations, not only encouraged Hooper in his ſcruples, but joined with the Catvinian 


faction, which now began to appear, in all their objections to the cap and ſurplice 
and other orders of the church; for which he was ſeverely reprimanded by . 
a man of excellent learning, judgment, temper, and moderation; | who, making a 
ſolid anſwer to all his cavils and objections, ſent it him in a letter, which was after- 
wards printed. Jobn had been educated in Poland, a country over-run with Arian; 
and Socinians, who, denying the divinity of our Saviour, treated him in a manner 
as their equal, by fitting with him at his table: and, publiſhing a book, entituled 
Forma et ratio totius eccleſiaſtici miniſterii, maintained the practice of fitting at the 
holy communion, contrary to the laudable uſage and expreſs direction of the church 

CALvin had uſed his intereſt with the duke of Somerſet in Hooper's behalf and 
contributed, with John a Laſco, to foment the oppoſition made to the eſtabliſhed ele 
and orders of the church, and to multiply the diſorders which thence enſued. Some 
of the violent oppoſers of the habits were ridiculous enough, to require a5 ee 
in the names of the days of the week, and that Lent and days of faſting ſhould be 
kept at any other ſeaſon, or time, than that, which had been obſerved by the pri- 
mitive church : and would fain have had every decent circumſtance in * 5 
worſhip changed for a different; which yet they could not agree about and were as 
little diſpoſed to obſerve, if it came to be eſtabliſhed. The difficulties, which, for 
want of the propoſed reform of eccleſiaſtical laws, the biſhops lay under in ed 
ciſe of their authority, hindered the irregularities of ſuch refraQory perſons from 


being repreſſed by a proper diſcipline. 1 

Wu the reformation was ſet about in the beginning of this king's reit dy 
Calvin had wrote to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; offering his ſer vice in 9 1427 
but Cranmer knew the buſy, pragmatical, overbearing temper of the man tender | 
him averſe to all moderate courſes, too well, to accept his overture. This — 
flight too great for a man of Calvin“ pride to digeft ; he could not. forbear med- 
dling in matters that did not belong to him; and thought hothing well done, but 


what W done by his own direction. Failing in his application to the archbiſhop, 


Heylin. * Ibid. 
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be laboured to get into the protector s favour: and, having ſucceeded in his deſign, EnwarD 
wrote him a very long letter, in which, approving of ſet forms of prayer, he finds 
5 fault with the Engliſh liturgy in ſome particulars. Theſe were the commemoration J. D. 1550. 
of the dead, which he acknowledged however to be very ancient, the uſe of chrifm, 
and the unction in the viſitation of the ſick, the laſt n was rather allowed 
than enjoined, His advice was, that theſe, with other rites and ceremonies, ſhould 
be abrogated ; and the reformation be carried on, without fear or wit, without re- 
gard to peace at home, or correſpondence abroad: he had emiſſaries every where to 
fart objections againſt what had been eſtabliſhed without him; and was for having 
every thing given up, that offended a few particulars, and might become matter of 
contention. Thus altars were to be taken down, being complained of as encourag- 
ing people in the popiſh notions of the ſacrifice of the maſſe: they had been re- 
moved already in ſome places, and tables put in their places, by perſons, who 
thought the latter more agreeable to primitive Chriſtianity, ſince our Saviour in- 
ſtituted the ſacrament of his body and blood at a fable, not at an altar, and there 
is no appearance of the apoſtles having ever uſed an altar in their miniſtration. 
An order of council was made, on November 24, and ſent to the biſhops, for taking 
away altars in every church or chappel of their reſpective dioceſes, and ſetting up 
tables in their ſtead, in ſome convenient part of the chancel of ſach church, to ſerve 
for the miniſtration of the holy communion. Ridley took care to execute this or- 
der, without loſs of time, in his own dioceſe: but it was not univerſally o obſerved 
over the kingdom, till the repeal of the firſt liturgy, i in which the prieſt was di- 
rected to ſtand before the middle of the altar in the celebration, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſecond, which requires the prieſt to ſtand on the north ſide of the table, 1 
It was pretended, that this change was not any way repugnant to the rules of the | 
firſt liturgy, becauſe the names of altar, the lord's board, and table, were uſed in it 
indifferently; and the ſame poſition, before the middle of the table, might be ſtill ob- | ö 
ſerved: it cauſed however a great variety of practice, till the reviſion of the liturgy, 
ſet about through Catvin's influenc : on ſome lords of the council, was perfected. | [ 
Te princeſs Mary, bred up in the Romiſb religion, and attached by her own The prince | 
intereſts to thoſe of the papacy, on which her mother's marriage and her own legi- 3 | 
timacy depended, would admit of no alteration in the publick offices uſed in her and propoſes | ; 
private chapel , where her prieſts ſaid maſſe daily. The king had wrote her many 2.9%" 5 ö 
letters to draw her off from the church of Rome; the lords of the council had done | 
the ſame, but without ſucceſs; ſhe: would confer with no biſhops ſent to inſtruct 
her, nor hearken to any reaſons againſt her preſent perſuaſion. She- had, out of re- 
gard to the emperor, been hitherto indulged in having maſſe ſaid in her family, but | 
with two reſtrictions, viz, that no, body ſhould be. preſent at it, beſides her own. | | 
domeſtick ſervants, and that her chaplains ſhould celebrate. it only in her preſence. | 
Her ſpirit. was two. haughty to bear theſe reſtrictions, and her obſtinacy was too 
great to ſuffer her to conform. In this ſituation, ſhe reſolved to retire to the court 
of the queen regent, in Flanders; a ſtep, which in. all probabily would have hin- 
dered her ſucceſſion to the crown of England, and cannot caſily be accompted for, nd - 
but by the mighty idea. ſhe had formed to herſelf f the emperor's irreſiſtible power, 
A ſcheme was laid for conveying her beyond. ſea from Eſſex, where the then re, 
ſided; Flemiſh ſhips. were provided to receive her on board; and a commotion was. 
to be raiſed in the country, that ſhe might in the tumult make her eſcape. The 
king, 3 having intelligence of the deſign, ſent, on July 13, Sir Jobn Gates, with 
ſome forces, to prevent its execution; ordered + coaſt to be ſecured, and a fleet to 
put to ſea: and diſpatched. the lord chancellor Rich, with Sir M. Petre, to bring up 
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E DAD the princeſs to court. She came very unwillingly as far as the chancellor's houſe; 
VI. but abſolutely refuſed to proceed any farther: and, a ſickneſs breaking out in his 

A. D. 15 50. family, which ſeemed to be contagious, no leſs than forty of his attendants, and him- 
ſelf, being ill of it at the fame time, ſhe was let alone for a while, and ſeems to 

have returned to the place of her uſual reſidence. Orders were ſent, on Dec. 15, 

to apprehend her chaplains, Mallet and Berkley, for not obſerving the reſtrictions 
above-mentioned: they were committed to priſon ; nor could all her inſtances pre- 

vail for their releaſe. Several letters paſſed between her and the council on the ſub. 

jet; in which ſhe inſiſted much on a promiſe, made to the emperor, for a diſpen- 
ſation with the laws in her caſe, and they denied its being made, at leaſt in ſuch a 

A. D. 1551. latitude as ſhe pretended. The imperial embaſſador interpoſed in her favour : and 
SV the princeſs Mary, ſeeing herſelf thus ſupported, came to Weftminfter ; where ſhe 
had, on March 18, a conference with the king and the council. On this occaſion, 
declaring her reſolution not to change her religion, ſhe was told, that the king did 
not propoſe to conſtrain her in that point, but only to reſtrain ber! in the outward 
profeſſion of it, on account of the many inconveniences that would enſue from her 
example, The next day, the emperor's embaſſador threatened, in his name, to de- 

nounce war, if the princeſs was not allowed the free exetciſe of her religion: and 

the council were willing to comply with the demand, for fear of his ſeizing the 
effects of the Engliſh merchants, which were very valuable, and a great quantity of 

armes and powder, lately bought for the King's aſe, and {till lying in Flanders, 

But the king was inflexible on this head: nor could the whole board perſuade him 
to grant the emperor's requelt ; being neither wrought on by the reaſons of ſtate, 
which they alledged, nor perſuaded by the diſtinction between the toleration of a 
falſe religion (which he conſidered as abſolutely unlawful) and'a temporary con- 
nivence. It was hereupon reſolved, to diſmiſs the emperor r embaſſador with ſuch 
an anſwer, as might allow the Exgliſb time to «diſpoſe of, or get back, their goods 
in the Low Countries. The purport of it was, « that the king would ſhortly ſend 
« an agent to him, empowered and inſtructed in all particulars for maintaining a 

« right underſtanding between both princes.” Doctor Motton was accordingly 

ſent, about the middle of April, with directions · to deſire the emperor to be leſs 
violent in his requeſts,” and to let him know, © that, if the lady Mary was his 

« couſin, ſhe was likewiſe the king's ſiſter, and his ſubject too; that, as the king 

« was a ſovereign prince, depending on none but Gop, there was no reaſon for the 

<< emperor to intermeddle, either with ordering his ſubjets, or directing the affairs 

« of his realm,” He was however authoriſed to offer, ** that, whatever fayour 

de the king's ſubjects were allowed i in the emperor” s dominions in point of their re- 

* ligion, the emperor's ſubjects ſhould receive the ſame in England: but, further 
« than this, his maſter would not go; and it would be loſt labout, to preſs him 

« any more on the lubjee?.” TE This refolnte earring pat a "ibp' to' 12 menaces for 

the future. 

Treaty of TurkfE had been OY the lalt zel a diſcovery of VARY tifpleacity" 0 15 
marriage de- raiſing inſurtections in Kent and Eſex: and, on April 15, this year, information was 


tweenEdawwvard 


Finn dine given of a like deſign for a riſing at Chelmsford, in the latter of thoſe counties. 
44 * The emperor”s threats gave reaſon enough to think, he would encourage and ſupport 
of Fraxce. any diſturbances in this kingdom: and, to be fuſhciently guardedꝭ apainſt all his in- 
treagues or attempts, it was thought proper to make a ſtricter alliance with France, 

and to cement it by the marriage inſinuated by the French plenipotentiat ies, at the 

treaty of Boulogne, Henry H was accordingly, at the feaſt of St. Gebrge, choſen 

knight of the Garter: and the marqueſs of Northampton diſpatched with the en- 

ſigns of the order; Sir Philip Hobby, Sir 7. Maſon, the embaſſador rehdent: at t the 
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court of France, and Sir V. Pickering, now appointed to reſide in his ſtead, being E DAR 


joined with him for the ceremonial of inveſtiture; as the biſhop of Ely was, in the 


treaty for the marriage. Three earls, five barons, and about twenty five knights J. D. 1551. 


and gentlemen, ordered to attend them, added to the magnificence of the embaſſy. 
The king of France was inveſted with the uſual ſolemnities: and, having aſſociated 
Edward into his order of St. Michael, ſent the badge of it over to England, in the 
like pompous manner. There was no difficulty about the marriage articles, ex- 
cept in relation to the portion of Eligabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter; Edward ex- 
pecting 800,000 crowns, but accepting at laſt of 200, ooo; for which he was to 
ſettle 10,000 marks a year in jointure. Thus was an amity eſtabliſhed with France, 
too ſtrong to be ſhaken by the falſe information, which one Stuſteley gave not long 
after, of a deſign to ſurprize Calais; it ſerving only to confirm the confidence be- 
tween the two courts, and to cauſe his own impriſonment in the Tower. This 
treaty, being ſigned on Faly 19, was brought over by the marqueſs of Northampton, 
on Auguſt 11: and, the next day, Rocheſter, Waldegrave, and Inglefield, the three 
chief officers of the princeſs Mary's houſhold, were ſent for to court, and charged 


1 with orders from the council, inhibiting the uſe of any ſervice, but the Engliſh li- 


turgy, in her family, and with letters from the king, notifying theſe orders to his 
ſiſter. They were enjoined, to notify them likewiſe to her houſhold, and to ſtay 
there to ſee them obſerved: but, upon her forbidding them to do ſo, they returned 


= without executing this part of their commiſſion. When required by the council, 


to go back to Copt- hall, and execute it, they all refuſed: and were, for theſe con- 
tempts, ſent priſoners to the Tower; from whence, though with ſome indulgence 
in the caſe of ſickneſs, they were not finally diſcharged, till the April following. 
The council had imagined, that it would have ſoftened ſomewhat of the harſhneſs 
of the inhibition, to ſignify it to the princeſs by her own ſervants: but, upon their 
_ refuſal, chancellor Rich, Sir Ant. Wingfield, and Sir V. Petre, were ſent to notify 
it to her chaplains and houſhold; and a watch ſet upon her houſe, to ſee that it 


was duly obſerved.. The emperor's embaſſador did not fail to interpoſe on this oc- = 


caſion, demanding, on September 5, the liberty of her ſervants, and a free exerciſe of 
her religion: but was: told, that the king would have the laws obſerved by all his 
ſubjects; and the princeſs Mary, finding that the emperors power availed her little, 
gave the council no further trouble on the ſubject of her religion. 


Tux emperor had, for four years paſt, been formidable to all his neighbours, and Treaties for 
acted in Germany, as if he had been abſolute lord of the country. It was not with- l 
out great uneaſineſs and heavy complaints, that the princes and ſtates of the empire power in Ger- 
ſaw their privileges invaded, and meaſures taken for reducing them into an abſolute 


ſubjection: nor was his own brother without ſome apprehenſions of his deſigns. 

At the time of the marriage of Ferdinand the Catholick and 7/abella queen of Caſtile, 
it was deſigned, that the kingdom of Arragon ſhould deſcend to their ſecond ſon: 
but, in failure of male iſſue, both thoſe realms falling to their daughter Fane, 


Charles V, as her eldeſt ſon, had in her right taken poſſeſſion of Arragon, as well as 


Caſtile. Old Ferdinand had always deſigned the former of thoſe kingdoms for his 
younger grandſon of his own name, till, at the latter end of his life, out of a poli- 
tical view for raifing the grandeur of his family, he left it to Charles the elder 
brother; obliging him to give ſome other territories to young Ferdinand, by way of 
equivalent. Charles had given him Auſtria, with the countries depending on that 
archdutchy : and, as there was a great diſproportion between their value and that of 


Arragon, had gotten him choſen king of the Romans; thus appointing him his ſuc- 


ceſſor in the empire. He repented of this laſt ſtep, when, by cruſhing the Smal- 
caldic league, he thought himſelf maſter of all the deliberations of an imperial 
| 2 11" Rymer, xv. 273. 293. 
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Evwarvpdiet: and, being minded to raiſe. his ſon Philip to. the empire, tried to perſuade his 


VI. 


* brother * to refign his dignity of king of the Romans, in hopes of being raiſed to the 


1. D. 1551. papacy. Ferdinand, who was generally beloved, and his eldeſt ſon Maximilian, 


who was as much beloved, and more eſteemed, by the princes of Germany, rejected 
this propoſal: but, as there were grounds to ſuſpect Charles had not yet laid afide 
that deſign, they had reaſon enough to wiſh his power leſſened... Maurice duke of 
Saxony, and the marqueſs John of Brandenburg, beſides the .grievances and dangers 
common to them with other German princes, were particularly exaſperated againſt 
him, on account. of his breach. of faith with them, 1 in detaining the landgrave of 
He ſe: who was ſtill kept in priſon,” notwithſtanding all their remonſtrances and in- 
treaties for his releaſe. Finding theſe ineffectual, they reſolved to make uſe of 

force: and, in conjunction with the duke of Mecblanburg s, ſent an agent into Eng. 
land, to ſee if the court was diſpoſed. to enter into a league with chem, for their 
common defence, and to aſſiſt them with 400,000, dollars, in caſe of neceſfity, for 
the ſervice of religion, This agent had no powers to eonclude a treaty: nor was 
the king fond of a quarrel with the emperor, though always willing to promote the 
cauſe of the reformation. He thought, thoſe: princes ought to ſtrengthen their 
confederacy by drawing into it the duke of Pruſſia; with other powers, and the free 
cities, in their neighbourhood ; deſired the point of religion, aſbgned as the cauſe of 
the war, and the onely one which; would tempt him to engage in it, might be more 
diſtinaly ſettled: and, as nothing could be then concluded for: want of powers, be 


recommended it to the agent to return with a more ample commiſſion, and diſ. 


Queen dowa- 


ger of Scot- 


land returns 
thither thro? 
England. 


miſſed him with a general aſſurance. of his:indlinations;: France, leſs: ſcrupulous, 
entered more readily into their meaſures: and a war broke out ſoon after; which 
ruined all the emperor's ſchemes, and eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience, in Germany. 

_ ExncLand, being, on gogd, terms. with France}; was {0 likewiſe with Scotland, 
The Scots had accepted the treaty of Boulogne: and the due txerution of the arti- 
cles thereof had made way for fuxther conventiors a betuieen them and the crown 
of England, for adjuſting all diſputes on the borders, ſetting. the priſoners on both 
ſides at liberty, preventing depredations, and [eſtabliſhing peace and commerce be- 
tween the two nations. The. queen dowager of Scat land made uſe of: this pacifick 
ſeaſon to make a voyage to France, attended by.ia large train of nobility, for con- 
ſulting Henry Il, and taking meaſures. with; him in order to execute a feheme the 
had formed, for getting into her hands the regency of that realm, and the admi- 
niſtration of all its affairs, which were as yet inveſted in Fumes Hamilton, earl of 
Arran. This nobleman, purſuant to certain convention, Which, in A. D. 1 547, 


be made + with the court of Hrance, for procuring the aſſent of the three eſtates of 


Scotland to the young queen's marriage with:thedduphin,; for ſending her over to 
France, and for delivering the caſtles of Dunbar and Blackneſs to the French, hid 
been favoured, on FHebruamy S, by Henry di; wath a. grant, to him, his heirs 
and aſſigns, of the dutchy of Chazelleraut, and 121000 livres a year rent, in Poitou, 
and with the command of the Scotch, troop of guards for- his oN or his eldeſt 


Ton' s benefit. The enjoyment of both theſe honours depended an che good. will of 


the king of France; who, entering into the dowager's views, if they might be ob- 
tained with the governor's conſent, engaged alli the duke of Chattelleraum & friends, 


then at his court, to perſuade him to a eſignation of the government. Panter biſhop 


of Roſs was more particularly charged wit the tiegotiat bmi and at laſt got from 
him, though not without a good deal of difficulty, a promiſe of reſigniag. The 
queen dowager, failing from Havre de Grace about tlie middle vf October s, was 
forced by a ſtorm to put into the road of Portſmouth: and, having provided her- 


| Ribier Adem. ii. 90. 217. ae e | eb . 2555 266. 264, 265. 2875 
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ſelf beforehand with a ſafe conduct from the king, made no ) ſcruple of landing, E DWARD 


and ſent him word, that ſhe- intended him a viſit at Hampton-Court, where he then 


reſided, to avoid catching the ſweating ſickneſs. She was honourably entertained A. D. 715 51. 


all tbe way thither, and received with the utmoſt magnificence. The late treaty 
for the king's marriage, with. Elizabeth of France, preventing any revival of the 
motion for a match with her daughter, all the time of her ſtay was ſpent in balls, 
feaſting, and jollity: the King waited on her to London, and ſhe ſet out from thence 
on November 6; being attended out of town: by the duke of Northumberland, and 
the earls of Pembroke.and Wilts, with theit troops of Gens d armes, and conveyed 


through every. county by the high ſheriff, and the principal gentry, till ſhe arrived 


in Scotland. Her return was more agreeable to the nation, than to the governor, who 
was very loth to quit his power: but, moſt of the nobility being gained by French 
penſions and promiſes, he Was, after many delays, neceſſitated to ſubmit, upon 
condition , that the king of France, ſhould ſee him indemnified for what goods 


« he had made uſe of belonging to the late king, and of all accompts, during his 


e regency.;; and that an act of parliament ſhould paſs, declaring him the next heir 

« to the crown, if the queen died without jfſue,” | Theſe conditions were ratified 
in a parliament, which met, on April 10, 15 54, at Edenburgh: and, the duke re- 
bens the goyernment, the dowager Was, two days after, proclaimed regent. 


Tux ſickgeſs above-· mentioned. Which, beginning at Shrewſbury on April 8 The fweatins 
ſpread oyer.moſt parts of the kingdom, raging terribly in all places, till the end of 6 


September, was of a very ſingular nature, and violent in its effects. It was never 
known in this nation, till the beginning of the reign of Henry VII: and was ſo pecu- 
liar to the Engliſba, that it ſeized and carried them off in other countries, without 
touching any of the natives, and no foreigners were attacked by it in England, 
Who ever was ſeized with it, either died or recovered in about ten hours; if a man 
indulged the inclination it gave him to ſleep, he died in fix hours; and in half the 
time, if be took cold. It raged chiefly among perſons of the ſtrongeſt conſti- 


tutions; old men and wiemen, and young children, being either not ſubject to it, or 


attacked very ſlightly: and it proved ſo fatal, that ſcarce one in an hundred eſcaped, 
till time had found out a remedy, by the following method. If a man was ſeized 
with it by night in bed; he was to keep there for twenty four hours, if in the day 


time, he was to throw himſelf immediately, with his cloths on, into bed for 


the fame. term; not covered ſo much as to provoke. ſweat, but to let it flow off 
gently. He was to abſtain, if poſſible, from eating or drinking, or at leaſt not drink 
more than was neceflary to aſſuage his thirſt: and, above all, he was not to uncover 
any part of his body; the putting of an hand or foot out of bed being mortal. At 
London eight hundred died of it in a week: and infinite multitudes were ſwept 
away by it in the reſt of the kingdom. The moſt eminent of theſe were, Henry 
(ſon of Charles Brandon duke of "Suffolk; and his brother Charles; who both died 


of it the _ tay; Tah, 145 in r N u of Lincoln 's TROY at Bugden' in Hunting 
donſbire. 


Tar 8 of thoſe young nt Dolly an of NM Ar to gratify Earl of ar. 


Henry Grey marqueſs o Dort (ho had married Frances their ſiſter of the half- aα made 


UKe 0 


blood, and the eldeſt daughter of Charles Brandon by Mary ſiſter to Henry VII) 1 


with the title of duke of Safolk. This was conferred upon him on October 11; 


His views on 


Warwick himſelf being, at the ſame time, created duke of Northumberland, the earl the crown. 


of Miltſbire made marqueſs of Winobefter, and Sit V. Herbert baron of Cardiff 
and earl of Pembroke; Theſe two laſt were Diidley's creatures, ſubſer vient to him 
in all his mea ſureb: and, in raiſing the latter to thefe.honours, and to the dignities of 

maſter of. the. bore, and preſident of the council of Wales, he had highly obliged the 


J 1 Keith's hi tory, i. 58. Codioin. Heylin, 
marqueſs 
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Epwarp marquels of Northampton, whoſe ſiſter Herbert had married, and who, by his com- 


VI. 


ff. D. 1551. 


mand of the Gens d'armes and light horſe brought from Boulogne, as well as of the 
band of penfioners, might be very ſerviceable to him on occafion. The new duke 
of Suffolk, a weak man, and eaſily led into any ſtep, naturally fell under his ma- 
nagement, upon the alliance between them by the marriage of his fifth ſon, the 
lord Guilford Dudley, with the lady Jane Grey, the other's eldeſt daughter. This 
young lady, the moſt accompliſhed of the age, was next to her mother in the ſuc. 


ceſſion of the crown, in caſe of Edward's deceaſe; had the lines of the two daugh. 


His meaſures 


ters of Henry VIII, and of his ſiſter Margaret, been extinct: and, as Dudley pro- 


poſed to ſet aſide the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, on pretence of illegitimacy, 


and depended on the averſion of the Engliſh to a Scotch and a French government 
for excluding the deſcendants of Margaret, whoſe heir was contracted to the dau- 
hin, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of raiſing his own family to the throne of 
England. The noblemen above-mentioned were embarked in his intereſts, and wire 
the chief of the council; the reſt of this body had been fo long obſequious to all his 
dictates, that he had little reaſon to expect an oppoſition from any of them, except 
from the duke of Somerſet, and a few of his friends: and theſe he reſolved to ruin. 
Tux heavy complaints formerly made againſt Somerſet's adminiſtration, and the 


io deſtroy the cenſure paſſed on the improper exerciſe of his power, had not deſtroyed the popu- 


duke of 
Somerſet. 


larity he enjoyed before, The world ſaw through the deſign of his proſecution, 
meant only to raiſe up the new duke of Northumberland to the power, of which 


the other had been deprived, and which he exerciſed in as full an extent, and in a 
more imperious manner, though not by the ſame title. Terror was the chief in- 
ſtrument of his government, and motive of the ſubmiſſion paid him: every body 
almoſt dreaded the miſchiefs, to which the ſtate was expoſed by the violence of his 
temper, and the ſchemes of his ambition; a party had been formed * in the houſe 


of commons, for addreſſing the king, in the next ſeſſion, to reſtore his uncle to the 


poſt of protector. The reconciliation between theſe two. great men, which was 
- only feigned on Dudley's part, had, with the alliance of their families, ſerved to draw 


Seymour into a conſent for quitting his dignities, and into a confeſſion; which threw 
a ſlur on his conduct: and a declared enmity was now made uſe of to work his 
deſtruction. An act to prevent ſuch inſurrections, as had been lately ſupreſſed, had 
paſſed * about two years before, making it © treaſon for more than twelve perſons 


* to aſſemble together, in order to pull down incloſures, alter religion, or any of the 


« laws, or to kill, take, or impriſon a privy counſellor, if they did not diſperſe 
% within an hour after the reading of a proclamation.” After about ten other 


paragraphs relating to the firſt and principal defign of the act, a clauſe was added, 


enacting, that, if any perſon or perſons ſhould, by open word or | deed, procure, 


« move, or ſtir any other perſon or perſons to riſe, or make any traiterous or rebel- 
te 1jous aſſembly, with intent to do, exerciſe, or put in uſe any of the things above- 
« mentioned, every ſuch perſon ſhould be adjudged a felon, and ſuffer death and 
ce forfeitures, as in caſes of felony, without the benefit either of clergy or ſanctuary.” 
Upon this act was founded the plan for entrapping Somerſet; the putting him in 
fear of his life would naturally make him take meaſures to defend it; and Northum- 
berland's openly avowing himſelf his enemy afforded grounds enough for ſuch ap- 
prehenſions. A gentleman, named Whalley, 3 had been taken up and examined, 
on February 16, about his perſuading ſeveral noblemen of the realm (of which the 
earl of Rutland ſeems to have been one) to make the duke of Samerſet protector at 
the next parliament: and, though no further diſcovery appears to have been made 


of this defign, it was thought impolitick to let the duke live till the next ſeſſion. 


Ecel. Memor. ii. 249. Stat. 3 and 4 Ed. VI. c. 5. 3 Tournalof Edward VI. 
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To prepare the way for his deſtruction, reports were raiſed of him, as a proud E vwarp 
and aſpiring perſon *, whoſe ambition had no other bounds, than the crown itſelf; VE 
and common rumours were ſpread abroad, that ſome of his followers had pro- A. D. 1551. 
claimed him king in ſeveral places, to diſcover how the people ſtood affected to his 
elevation. His doors were watched, and notice taken of all that went in or out; 
his words were obſerved, made worſe by telling, and aggravated by odious circum- 
ſtances to his diſadvantage : : and no arts of fraud and treachery left unpractiſed, 
that might bring him into ſuſpicion with the king, and obloquy with the common 
people. The duke's friends eaſily imagined, that theſe practices were a prelude to 
his and their ruin, and did not want accounts of this being deſigned: but the dif- 
ficulty was, how to guard againſt adverſaries, that outdid them in cunning, and 
were infinitely ſuperior to them in power, It is not unlikely, that, in the conſul- 
tations upon this ſubjeR, ſome hot inconfiderate perſon, or pretended friend in the 
pay of his cnemy, might propoſe a violent attempt againſt the duke of Northum- 
lerland; though no meaſures ſeem to have been taken for putting it in execution, 
However this was, Dudley (whoſe fourth ſon Sir Robert, not inferior to his father 
in craft and falſchood, had been lately fworn of the bed- chamber) had ſo beſet the 
king with his creatures, that nothing could come to his ear, but through their canal: 
and matters were repreſented to him in ſuch a manner, that he gave his conſent to 
Somer ſet”s proſecution, - What determined him to this reſolution, ſeems to have been 
an information, given, on October 7, by Sir T, homas Palmer, „ that, on the laſt 
« St. George” s day, the duke of Somerſet propoſed to ſet out for the North, to raiſe 

« people, if Sir V. Herbert maſter of the borfe had not aſſured him on his honour, 

« that he ſhould have no hurt, and the lord Grey went before, to know who were 
« his friends ; that afterwards” it was contrived to invite Northamberland, 
« Northampton, and others, to a banquet, and either to kill them there, or ſet upon | 
« them by the way, if they came thinly attended ; that Sir Thomas Arundel had ſe- 
« cured the Tower; Sir Miles Partridge, attended by Seymour and Hammond, was 
« to raife London; that Sit Ralph Vane, with 2000 foot, which he had in readineſs. 

and Somerſet's troop of 100 horſe; was to attack the Gens d urmts on a muſter- 
* day; and, if he were beaten, the duke was to run through London, crying, J- 
« berty, liberty, to raiſe the apprentices, and, if he could, to make his way to Poole, 
« or the Ie of Wight.” Somerſet, having ſome hint given him of this infor- 
mation, charged Palmer with it: but he denied it abſolutely. 

On Ofober 16, the duke of Somer/ſer, the lord Grey, Fobn and David Seymour, 
Neudigate and Hammond two of the duke's ſervants, Sir Thomas Palmer, 40 Sir 
Ralph Vane, were arreſted, and all, except the three laſt, ſent to the Tower. The 
dutcheſs of Somerſet, with her favourites Crane and his wife, and her halide. | 
keeper, Sir James Holcroft, dir Miles Partridge, and James Wig field" were the | 

next day committed” to the ſame: priſon; as Sir Michael Stanhope, -BamRer, and | 
Vaugban, were the day following. Several others were taken up, without any rea- 
ſon, as far as ever appeared, unleſs to make a noiſe by their number; to raiſe the 
people's apprehenſions of the danger, and make them imagine therè was ſomething 
formidable in the pretended conſpiracy. Crane depoſed much to the fame effect, as 
Palmer; only adding, © that the lord Paget's houſe Was to be the place of the 
e banquet; that the earl of Arundel knew of the conſpiracy; and that, in Augnſ} 
« laſt, the duke of Somerſet, pretending to be fick, had gone privately into London, 
to ſee what friends he could make in the city.“ All, that Hammond confefled; 
amounted to no more, than that © the duke had armed men to guard him one 
« night in his houſe at Greenwich.” Arundel and Paget were hereupon fetit to the 
Tower on November 8: and the proſecution ſept ſtill December 1, when the duke 


: Heylin, Journal of Eqward VI. | 
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E 3 of Somerſet was brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, before the marqueſs of 


Wincheſter, as high ſteward. Twenty ſeven peers * ſerved for the jury; Northun- 


A. D. 1551. berland, Northampton, and Pembroke, the firſt a party, and all three his profeſſed 


Who 1s con- 


demned and 


executed. 


enemies, being of it, and (what appeared full as ſurprizing) the lord chancellor 
Rich, though a peer, was left out of the number, 

NoTHING material was alledged againſt the duke, beſides what hath been here 
related of the informations or confeſſions of Palmer, Crane, and Hammond: but, 
to make up in parade, what might be defective in the force of their evidence, 
twenty two peers were extraordinarily aſſembled the day preceding the trial, to hear 
them ſwear, before the king and council, to the truth of what they had affirmed in 
their different examinations, which were now drawn up in form, in order to he 
produced in court at the trial, Theſe depoſitions were calculated to ſupport three 
indictments againſt the duke of Somer/et for as many deſigns, 1. To ſeize the king's 
perſon, and govern all affairs. 2. To ſeize, in conjunction with 100 others, on the 
duke of Northumberland, and impriſon him: and 3. To raiſe London. He preſſed 


to have the witneſſes brought face to face, that he might have an opportunity of 


— 


croſs-examining them; a point of juſtice, which the chancellor would ſcarce have 
refuſed, had he been high eward: but the marqueſs of Wincheſter denied his re- 
queſt; and the whole evidence reſted upon the written depoſitions above-mentioned, 
no part whereof contained any proof of the firſt indictment. The council for the 
king, in aggravating the other charges, repreſented * the raiſing of men at his houſe, 


« with an ill intent to kill the duke of Northumberland, to be treaſon, by the act 


« of 3 and 4 of Eqgw. VI, againſt unlawful aſſemblies ; that the raiſing of London 


« was likewiſe treaſon; that minding to reſiſt his attachment, aſſaulting the lords 


« of the council, and deviſing their deaths, were felony.” Somerſet, having no 
council to plead for him, excepted to Palmer as a very wicked man, and urged 
in his defence, ** that he had never any thoughts of raiſing the North, and all the 
e ground for ſuch a ſurmiſe was, that, being alarmed by rumours of a defign 
« againſt his perſon, he had ſent for Sir W. Herbert, to be aſſured in the matter, 


« As to the banquet, he proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, there was not a ſyllable 


of truth in it, and required ſome other witneſs of that charge might be produced. 
The attacking of 900 Gens d'armes on a muſter-day, with only 100 men, was 
too mad an action for any body to attempt: and he utterly denied it, as well as 
any deſign of raiſing Londen, though, thinking it the ſafeſt place for him, he had 
gone into the city, to ſee if he could find ſhelter there; none of the witnefles be- 
ing with him, ſo that they could be no competent evidence of his deſign. As to 
« the having men one night in his chamber at Greenwich, he owned the fact: but 


cc 


« ſaid, he meant no harm to any body, and none in particular to the duke of 


25 Northumberland, whoſe life he was ſo far from taking away, that he was deter- 
« mined to the contrary; ; that he had aſſembled thoſe men purely for his own de- 
« fence; and it was plain, he meant no harm, becauſe he did none, when it was in 
e his power. Such was his defence with regard to the facts charged upon. him, 
and he was acquitted by the lords as to the treaſonable articles: but, though no in- 


vitation or other circumſtance was alledged with regard to the banquet, nor was 


there the leaſt evidence of any aſſault on the lords, yet, whether they imagined the 
men in his chamber at Greenwich to have been aſſembled, not for oppoſing any ille- 
gal violence to his perſon. (which ſeems really to have been the caſe) but to reſiſt a 
legal attachment, they found him guilty of felony. The common opinion of the 

: Theſe were the dukes of Suffolk and Northum- and the lords, Bergavery, Audley, Wharton, Eure, 


berland, the marqueſs of Northampton, the earls of Latimer, Boreugh, Zouch, Stafford, Wentworth, 


Darby, Bath, Huntingdon, Rutland, Worceſter, Bed- Darcy, Steurton, Wi rndfor, Cremmuell, Cobham, and 
ford, Suſſex, and Pembroke, the viſcount Hereford, Bray. 


world 
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world appears to have been in his favour; for, when he was declared not guilty of EDwaARD 


treaſon, ſuch a ſhout was ſet up in Weſtminſter-hall, as was heard at Charing Croſs: 1 
but this joy was ſoon damped in thoſe, who were in the hall, upon their hearing 4. D. 1551. 


him condemned of felony ; though it ſubſiſted longer in the city ; the axe of the 
Tower being carried away, as ſoon as he was acquitted of treaſon, making it gene- 
rally believed, that he was acquitted of all the indictments. The duke received the 
ſentence with great ſubmiſſion: and, having begged pardon of the lords, againſt 
whom he had any ill will, and recommended his life, wife, and children to the king's 
mercy, was remanded to the Tower. 

He continued there near two months; the king being amuſed all the time by a 
continued ſeries of ſhews, feaſting, turnaments, maſks, and other amuſements, to 
divert him from thinking of the condition of his uncle, or elſe kept warm in the 

notion, inſpired into him, of his guilt, by freſh ſtories invented for that purpoſe. 
Such was the pretence of Somer/ſet's having told ſome lords in the Tower, that he 
had hired Barteville, one of the king's ſervants, to kill them: Barteville was per- 


ſuaded to confefs this before his majeſty; but was ſoon after diſmiſſed, without any 


proſecution. It was unhappy for the condemned peer, that the king was ſo beſet 
with his enemies, that no friend of his could get acceſs, or find means, to repreſent 
his innocence, or ſhew how he was entrapped by the artifices of his enemies, and 
the treachery of his own ſervants. For Palmer was the man, who, alarming him 
with the imminent danger he was in, perſuaded him to gather men into his cham- 
ber at Greenwzch : and, in fix weeks after his death, was put into an honourable 
employment by Northumberland ; one of whoſe chief confidents he was, ever after, 
in the advancement of all his projects, particularly in that of getting the ſucceſſion 
ſettled on the houſe of Suffolk. Crane and his wife, after ſerving to corroborate the 
other's information, were ſet at liberty. At laſt, on Fanuary 22, between eight and 
nine in the morning, the duke was brought to a ſcaffold on Tower-hill: and, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the people, aſſured them, that © his intentions had not only been 
. « harmleſs in reſpect of particular perſons, but always tending to the common good 
« of the king and kingdom.” His ſpeech was interrupted, for a while, by the 
crouds, which came running from the Hamlets, upon hearing of the tragedy to be 
acted, and by Sir Ant. Browne's advancing to the place on a gallop: which cauſed 
a general expectation of a pardon, and mighty ſhouts of joy on the occaſion. When 


the tumult was over, he went on © to make a confeſſion of his faith; bleſſing Gop | 


« for making him an inſtrument in the reformation ; exhorting all to perſevere in 
« it, to obey the king, whom he had never offended by word or deed; having been 
« eyer diligent in taking care of his affairs both at home and abroad, and in pro- 
« moting the good of the people” (to which the populace gave their atteſtation, 
crying out, it was very true) © and, declaring he forgave all the world,” ſubmitted 
to death with great tranquillity, firmneſs, and intrepidity. Hanging being the legal 
puniſhment for felony, he had been ſentenced to that kind of death: but this was 
changed to beheading. Thus died Edward Seymour duke of Somerſet, worthy of a 
better fate, being a man of great virtues and integrity, eminent for piety, gentle 
and beneficent in his nature, humble and affable in his greatneſs, ſincere and candid 


in all his tranſactions, generally ſucceſsful in his undertakings, compaſſionate to the 
afflicted, careful of the poor, and fo well beloved by the people, that numbers of 


them dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, to keep them in his remembrance. 
It muſt be obſerved for his honour, that his adminiſtration of publick affairs was 


never charged with any blemiſh of corruption; and no encomiums can exceed his 
merit in the excellent education he gave his pupil; an advantage which falls to the 


ſhare of few princes, that come to a crown in their minority. 
| Edward VI. Journal, March 4. 
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EpwarD Soon after the duke's execution, four of the perſons, taken up as his accom. 
YA lices, were brought to their trials: and condemned of felony. | Theſe were Sir 
7 Thomas Arundel (whole trial laſted from ſeven in the morning till noon, and the 
Some of his Jury, being ſhut up without meat or drink all night, did not find him guilty till the 
friends put to next morning, when the obſtinacy of his enemies had wearied out the conſtancy of 
ar Cd, the equal jurors) Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge, 
They were all executed: on February 26; the two firſt being beheaded, and the 

two laſt hanged ; Northumberland's malice, rather than any diſtinction of their fa. 

milies, cauſing this difference in the manner of their ſuffering. Each of them, at 

their death, calling upon Gop to witneſs the truth of their aſſertions, declared, that 

« they never practiſed treaſon againſt the king, nor were guilty of any deſign for 

« killing any of the lords of the council: and Vane, after all the reſt, added, & that 

« his blood would make Northumberland's pillow very uneaſy.” Theſe agreeing 
declarations, made at the awful moment of mens launching out into eternity, con- 

firmed the world in the notion generally entertained before, that this pretended con- 

ſpiracy was all a mere forgery : and the diſmiſſing of all the reſt, that had been taken 

up on the ſame account, without any further proceedings, helped to countenance 

that opinion. None of the duke of Somerſet's friends or followers had ſtuck to 

him, in all his troubles, with ſo much fidelity, as the lord Paget: and therefore he 

was to be ruined. They could prove nothing againſt him, as to the banquet aboye- 
mentioned: but pretended, that he had fold the lands and woods of the crown 

without commiſſion ; that he had applicd to his own uſe the fines he had taken for 

the king's lands in the dutchy of Lancaſter (of which he was chancellor) and had 

let leaſes, for more than twenty. one years, in reverſion. A proſecution being carried 

on againſt him in the flar chamber, he was forced to ſubmit to a court, in which 

the lords of the council bore the chief ſway, and to reſign his poſt (which was im- 
mediately given to Sir Jobn Gates) and was likewiſe fined 60001. a third part 

whereof was afterwards remitted. This was not all that he ſuffered from Nortbum- 

berland's hatred; which had before ſubjected him to a diſgrace full as grievous; 

having cauſed him, on April aa, 1552, to be degraded of the order of the Garter 

(which began at this time to be ſo ſtyled, purſuant to a new body of ſtatutes) on 

pretence that he was not noble on the fide either of his father or mother. It was 

ſtill more mortifying to him, under this inſult, that his enemy's eldeſt fon, Fob 

Dudley earl of Warwick, ſhould enjoy his ſpoils, and be in his ſtead admitted into 

that honourable ſociety, Another great man, that fell at this time, in conſequence 

of his friendſhip to Somerſet, was the lord chancellor Rich; who, * pleading old age 

and ill health, got leave to reſign his poſt on December 21; and the great ſeal was 

delivered to Goodrick biſhop of Ely, at firſt, as keeper during Rich's illneſs, but ſoon 

after as chancellor, that he might act in this laſt capacity at the meeting of the par- 

liament. A current ſtory repreſents this ſtep, as the effect of a blunder committed 

by his ſervant; who, being ſent to the Tower with a letter of intelligence, addreſſed 

only To the. duke, inſtead of carrying it to the duke of Somerſet, for whom it was 

meant, delivered it to the duke of Norfolk; and that Rich, finding out the miſtake, 

and judging, that Norfolk would make his court to Northumberland by ſhewing 

him the letter, thought it beſt to prevent the reſentment of this lat, by getting the 

| king's leave to reſign. | | e ot e 
The biſhops THE affair of the duke of Somerſet did not hinder the proſecution of the biſhops, 
of Exeter, who, retaining their affections to the papacy, pretended to conform: and, by that 
ad tne means keeping poſſeſſion of their ſees, were enabled to encourage and protect others 
_ N in a breach of the eſtabliſhed orders, and to obſtruct a general uniformity in worſhip 
prived. -O- and diſcipline. Fobn Veſey, alias Harman, biſhop of Exeter 3, had alienated moſt 


ther biſho N 
proſecuted. 1 Rymer, xv. 296, Journal of Edrvard VI. * Rymer, xv. 282, Burnet, ii. 165. 
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of the manors belonging to his ſee; he had granted long leaſes of others to ſome E vw an » 
courtiers, charged with penſions, for his own benefit : and, being either willing to VI. 
ſecure theſe, which amounted to 485 J. a year, for his life, or apprehenſive of ſome 4. D, 1551. 
trouble, for having, by underhand practices, promoted the Devonſhire rebellion, 
refigned his biſhoprick. His great age, being 87 years old, ſerved for a colour to 
this at, which ſecured the revenue he had provided for himſelf, at the expence of 
his ſee: and he was ſucceeded by Miles Coverdale (who had aſſiſted Tindal in the 
tranſlation of the Bible) and was conſecrated on Auguſt 30. George Day, biſhop _ 
of Chicheſter , had preached himſelf, and ſuffered others of his dioceſe to preach, 
ſeditious doctrines; to prevent the evil effects whereof, Dr. Cox had, the laſt year, 
on October 7, been ſent into Suſſex, to appeaſe the people by more wholeſome 
doctrine: and the biſhop, being ſummoned before the council, was, upon his denial 
of the words of his accuſation, ordered, on November 8, to bring in writing, what 
he had preached. He probably thought this too dangerous: and therefore, on the 
28th of that month, he fignified voluntarily to the duke of Somerſet, that he would 
not execute the orders, ſent him by the king and council, for taking down altars in 
his dioceſe, for ſetting up communion tables in ſome convenient place of the chan- 
cels, and for inſtructing people in the reaſonableneſs of the alteration, He was, on 
this account, convened ſeveral times before the council in the beginning of December : 
and, though he was allowed to uſe the name of altar and table indifferently, conti- 
nued ſo obſtinate in his refuſal, that he was committed to the Feet. A commiſſion 
being iſſued, in September this year, for his examination and trial, he was deprived 
in the beginning of Ofober : and ſucceeded by Jobn Scory, biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Nicholas Heath, biſhop of Worceſtera, had been impriſoned ſome time, for refuſing 
to ſubſcribe the new ordinal: and, appearing before the council on September 22, 
not only perſiſted in that refuſal, but declared, he would never conſent to the order, 
for ſetting up tables inſtead of altars. Being tried for theſe contempts, about the 
ſame time with Day, he was deprived on Oclober 10: and his ſee was granted to 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter ; the two 3 dioceſes being united. Torftal, biſhop of 
| Durham, had been accuſed +, by Ni nian Menville, of knowing, and conſenting to, 
a conſpiracy in the North, for raiſing a rebellion; he had, in July the laſt year, 
made an anſwer to this charge, and Menville had replied to it: but the proſecution 
was long ſuſpended, for want of a letter of the biſhop's to Menville, on which the 
proof chietly depended. This letter was at laſt found among the duke of Somerſet”; 
papers, when they were ſearched after his laſt apprehenſion: and Tonſtal was ſum- 
moned to appear, on December 20, before the council. He could not deny the 
letter to be of his own handwriting : and, not being able to give any ſatisfactory 
account of it, was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London; where he wrote his de- 
tence of tranſubſtantiation, printed three years after at Paris, 'The biſhops popiſhly 
affected were not the onely perſons that ſuffered at this time from proſecutions. 
Robert Farrar, biſhop of St. David's 5, having diſobliged the chapter of his church, 
had articles exhibited againſt him, by a factious party of the canons: and, being di- 
veſted of the ſupport and protection, he uſed to receive from his patron, the duke of 
Somerſet, a commiſſion was iſſued, to enquire into the merits of the cauſe. The 
articles in general could not but appear trifling, when the moſt material of them 
were, his going abroad ſometimes without a ſquare cap; his having married a 
couple, without obliging them to receive the communion ; his cauſing the com- 
munion table to be put in or near the place, where the altar had ſtood; his ſuffer- 
ing ſeveral ſuperſtitious uſages to be retained among the people (which, in all ap- 
pearance, ſo zealous a reformer could not help, ſince the Welſb could not be entirely 
weaned from them of a long time, notwithſtanding all the care of his ſucceſſors) 


Ant. Harmar, p. 113. id. 117. * Rymer, xv. 298. Ant. Harmar, p. 109. Helin. 
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E vw ARD and for exerciſing ſome acts of epiſcopal juriſdiction in his own name, in derogation 


WW +. of the king's ſupremacy. The laſt proved more fatal to him, than all the reſt; he 
— . 


J D. 1551. was indicted, in the ſummer following, of a premunzre, at the aſſizes of Caermarthey, 


and committed to priſon, He remained there the reſt of Edward's reign: and was, 
m queen Mary's time, carried thence to the ſtake, to ſuffer martyrdom for his 

religion. 
Corporation WuHiLlsT the council, complying with the King's zeal for the reformation, took 
lings, or mer. Care to fill the ſees with proper perſons to promote it, they did not neglect othe: 
chante of the matters, in which the trade and intereſt of the kingdom were concerned. The coin 
— up- had been much debaſed; and this had occaſioned the reducing it to the intrinſcck 
value. The bringing in of bullion was encouraged by a treaty of commerce with 
the Swedes, allowing them to export Engliſb commodities without cuſtom; and the 
Mint, being ſet to work for coining pieces of gold and filver of a real, anſwerable 
to its denominated, value, brought in to the king a conſiderable revenue. The 
merchants of the Hanſe, or (as they were commonly called from their houſe in an 
open place, where ſteel had been formerly ſold) of the fteel-yard, had, in a time 


when the Engliſh, being neither ſtrong in ſhipping, nor much uſed to the ſea, re- 


ceived all commodities of foreign growth from the hands of ſtrangers, ſupplied this 
country with grain, hemp, naval ſtores, wax, ſteel, linens, and other profitable mer- 


chandize, The trade of the kingdom had, from the time of Henry III, been chiefly 


carried on by them; and, for their encouragement, they had been exempted from 


many impoſitions, which merchant-ſtrangers uſed to pay in all other countries, and 


been erected by that king into a corporation, with ſeveral beneficial privileges. They 

were allowed at firſt to carry out wool unwrought, and afterwards a certain number 

of cloths, when the Engliſh were grown ſkilful in that manufacture. Theſe laſt, ar- 

plying themſelves to commerce, began to envy (as all other merchant-ſtrangers had 

long done) the riches, and repine at the gains, of the feel-yard; great complaints 

were made of them in all parts of the realm, eſpecially at London; where the ani- 

moſity ran ſo high, as to threaten, more than once in this reign, ſome ſeditious 

riſings to the danger of their perſons and effects. The king and council, conſider- 

ing, that by ſuffering all commodities of foreign growth, and a great part of the 

native ones of this iſland, to be imported and exported in foreign bottoms, the 

Engliſh merchants were diſcouraged from navigation, and the ſhipping of the nation 

was kept in a low condition, thought it proper to diſſolve their corporation, and an- 

nul their privileges. There did not want pretences for this purpoſe. The Eaſter- 

lings, or merchants of the Szeel-yard, had been allowed of old to export 80, 100, 

and at length 1000 cloths in a year: it was found, that, at this time, they tranſ- 

ported, in their own bottoms, 44,000 Engliſh cloths, whereas not above 1100 were 

{ſhipped away by all other ſtrangers. Beſides the commodities of their own growth, 

they had brought in the goods of other countries, in breach of their conventions 

with Edward IV: and, upon a further ſearch, it was found, that their corporation 

was imperfect, and neither their numbers, names, nor nations, ſufficiently known 

or aſcertained. The Engliſh merchants exhibited an information againſt them upon 

theſe heads: and, after ſeveral hearings before the council, a decree was made, on 

4. D. 1552. February 24, affirming the facts complained of, and declaring the merchants of the 
— Y >> Steel-yard to be no ſufficient corporation. Their liberties were ſeized: nor could 
| all the embaſſies and ſollicitations of Hamburg, Lubec, and other Hanſe-towns ever 
get them reſtored; though they got indulgence with regard to their goods already 

arrived in England, which were ſubjected only to the old cuſtom; and obtained the 

like favour for certain quantities, on a few particular occafions. This decree, and 

the ſeaſonable arrival of Sebaſtian (ſon of Fobn) Cabot, a Venetian, into this king- 
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dom (of which he was made great pilot, with a penſion of 200 marks* a year) ED ARD 
raiſed in the Engliſb ſuch a ſpirit for commerce, and the diſcovery of unknown 
regions, that they ſoon grew in love with the ſeas, and ſent out the next year, in 4. D. 1552. 
May, three ſhips well fitted, to find out a north-eaſt, paſſage to China. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who was at the head of the adventure, had indeed the misfortune of 
being frozen to death, with his crew, in the voyage: but he was followed by Chan- 
celer, Burroughs, Fenkinſon, and others, who, though they failed of their principal 
deſign, opened a paſſage to the bay of Archangel, and laid the foundation of a pro- 
fitable trade with Muſcovy. | | | | 
Tur parliament * met on January 23, as the convocation did the next day; Proceedings 
chiefly for eccleſiaſtical matters; though ſome acts of a civil nature paſſed in the “Parliament. 
former of thoſe aſſemblies. Of this kind were thoſe, for the maintenance of tillage 
(the decay whereof had contributed: to a late dearth, and to the gains of the Steel- 
yard by the importation of foreign grain) for prohibiting the ſale and purchaſe of 
offices of truſt, either in courts of judicature, or in the king's houſhold ; for taking 
away the benefit of the clergy in ſome felonious caſes; for enabling ſuch, as had 
been of any religious order, to. inherit the lands of their anceſtors and kindred, as if 
they had never been profeſſed ; and for eſtabliſhing the marriages of prieſts on the 
ſame footing as thoſe of laymen, and granting to them, their wives and children, 
the ſame rights and capacities as other ſubjects enjoyed. Such was the act for re- 
viving the ſtatute of 26 of H. VIII, about treaſons; and another againſt uſury, for- 
bidding the loan of money upon intereſt; which, being found prejudicial to trade, 
ſoon fell into deſuetude, and was formally repealed in the 13" of queen E/izabeth, 
The marqueſs of Northampton got his divorce from, the lady Anne Bourchier, 
and his marriage with Elizabeth Broke, daughter of George lord Cobham, con- 
firmed; and John Seymour, the eldeſt ſon of the late duke of Somerſet by his wife 
Catherine, daughter of Sir W. Filleul, procured an act for the repeal of a ſettlement 
injurious to the children of that marriage, made in the 32% of Henry VIII, and eſta- 
bliſhed by parliament. The act for confirming the attainders of that duke, and his 
fellow ſufferers, Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir 
Miles Partridge, paſſed by the lords in an hurry, being read thrice the ſame day, 
was rejected by the commons: nor would theſe laſt oblige the duke of Northum- 
berland in agreeing to another bill for depriving the biſhop of Durham ; which 
had likewiſe paſſed the upper houſe; though much oppoſed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the lord Stourton, who entered their diſſents. A bill was brought in 
for qualifying the ſtatute of premunire, and for providing, that no. biſhop or ſpiritual 
judge ſhould incur it by executing his office, unleſs he proceeded after a prohibition 
from the courts of law: but this dropped in the upper houſe, the lords probably 
not caring to encourage or ſecure the biſhops in the free exerciſe of their juriſ- 
dition. They had however ſo much regard to the honour both of church and 
ſtate, as to paſs an act, with ſevere penalties, againſt quarrelling and fighting in 
churches and church- yards; to prevent the protaning of conſecrated places by ſuch 
ſcandalous frays, as had been too much practiſed of late, ſince the epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction and ancient cenſures of the church were leſſened in authority and reputation. 
The dioceſes of London and Weſtminſter had been, about two years before, united by 
letters patent; it was now thought proper to have this union confirmed by parlia- 
ment; the authority whereof was probably the more neceſſary, becauſe the arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans, formerly part of the dioceſe of Lincoln, was, on this oc- 
caſion, annexed to that of London, 
Tue parliament was diſſolved on April 15; having firſt enacted into laws, and 208 o 8 
, — 1 7 8 1 5 lament relat- 
given a civil ſanction to, two very material acts relating to religion, which had been ing to reli- 


ion. 
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already approved and ordered * by the convocation. One of theſe was for the due 
obſervation of holidays, and faſts, by repairing duly to divine ſervice, and abſtaining 
from fleſh and labour, except in caſes of neceſſity, with certain regulations; in 
which, as well as in the particular days enjoined to be kept holy, they traced the 
ſteps of the rubrick in the liturgy, eſtabliſhing none, but what had been before 
appointed by the clergy in convocation. The parliament took the ſame method in 
the act of uniformity now paſſed, eſtabliſhing the book of common prayer and the 
ordinal, which, being ſent from the convocation, in order to have the force of a law 
added to them, they would have tacked to the act, without ever reading them: but, 


this ſeeming too implicite a deference to the clergy, and not becoming the dignity 


and wiſdom of ſo auguſt a body, as the parliament of England, they did read it 


over, but without making the leaſt alteration. Calvin, with his emiſſaries and fol- 


Acts of con- 
vocation. 


lowers in different parts of the realm, who, by an inordinate zeal, were for rooting 
up the wheat with the tares, and retrenching every ancient uſage, upon which the 
Romani/?s had grafted any ſuperſtitious or erroneous novelty, had made it their buſi. 
neſs to raiſe doubts about ſome paſſages in the liturgy, as capable of being wreſted 
ſo, as to favour the errors and novelties, which had been aboliſhed : and, in com- 


pliance with their importunity, rather than their reaſons, it had been reviſed by a 


committee of the convocation. The alterations made on this occaſion were, a ſhort 
form of confeſſion, and a declaration of a general abſolution to all, that truly repent 
and ſincerely believe the goſpel, added to the morning and evening ſervice; and a 
rubrick about the poſture of kneeling at the reception of the euchariſt; the omiſſion 
of the ſign of the croſs, and prayers for ſouls departed, in the communion ſervice, 
and of oil in confirmation; the introducing of the ten commandments, with a 
prayer to Gop, at the end of each, for mercy on paſt offences, and grace to keep 
them for the future, into that ſervice, inſtead of the introit; a change in the form 
of words uſed at the delivery, and in ſome part of the prayer for the conſecration, 
of the euchariſt, with ſome leſſer variations. The liturgy, thus reviſed and altered, 
was now, together with the ordinal, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. 

TH1s body did not intermeddle in another point, of great uſe towards compleat- 
ing the reformation, which paſſed at this time in convocation, to whoſe cogniſance 
it properly belonged. When well-meaning men, in former days, found fault with 
the corruptions of the court of Rome, or rejected any of the new notions of the 
ſchoolmen, it was an ordinary policy of the Romani/ts, who maintained thoſe cor- 
ruptions and innovations, to charge them with other doctrines, which they either 
did not hold or expreſly diſavowed, but ſuch as were moſt likely to render them 
odious. The ſame method was taken with regard to Luther and his followers in 
Germany; who, to refute the calumnies thrown upon them, found it neceſſary to 
draw up a confeſſion of thetr faith,” and preſent it to Charles V, and the eſtates of 
the empire, aſſembled, in A. D. 1 530, at the diet of Augſburgh. It had the effect 
propoſed: and the example was followed by other reformed churches; who, being 


| likewiſe aſperſed, were obliged to take the like method of a publick vindication. 


Theſe confeſſions were not only very uſeful for repelling the attacks of their adver- 
ſaries: but ſerved alſo for a ſtated rule among themſelves, in conformity to which 
all private perſons, of their reſpective communions, were to form their judgments, 
and for declaring the harmony between them and other national churches, which 
had thrown off the yoke of the papacy. The biſhops and clergy of the church of 
England had anſwered theſe ends, in a good meaſure, by the body of Chriſtian 
doctrine, which appeared in the publick liturgy, and in the homilies publiſhed in 
the Engliſh tongue for the inſtruction of the people ; but it was ſtill conceived ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt for the ſatisfaction of the foreign world, to lay down in form a pub- 


* Atterbury's Rights, &c. p. 203. 206. 
lick 
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lick rule, as well to teſtify their orthodoxy in all the eſſential articles of faith, as to E vwary 
ſhew their abhorrence of the novel corrupt doctrines of the church of Rome, and of * 
the extra vagancies of the Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries. It was with theſe views, 4. D. 1552. 
that Cranmer, Ridley, and other divines, drew up a book of articles; which, being J 
now approved in convocation, were publiſhed in Latin by the royal authority, en- ] 
joining all the clergy to ſubſcribe them, for the avoiding of diverſities of opinions, 
« and for eſtabliſhing conſent touching true religion.” It was impoſſible, in ſuch 
a work, to avoid touching on ſome points canvaſſed in the ſchools, which the | 
warmth of debates made people, at that time, imagine to be of greater conſequence, | ö 
than they are in reality: but there are fewer notions of this kind in them, than there 
are in any other of the reformed confeſſions. Theſe articles agree in ſubſtance with 
thoſe afterwards eſtabliſhed in the convocation of A. D. 1562; the latter being 
rather explanatory of the former in points, wherein there is a variety of expreſſion, 
* than any way different in reſpect of doctrine. A catechiſm was likewiſe publiſhed 
A1 this time, for the inſtruction of young perſons, after being reviſed and approved 
| by a committee of the convocation. | 
Tux partiſans of the papacy, arrogating to the pope the calling of general coun- 
cils, the preſidency thereof, and even a ſuperiority over them, except very unreaſon- 
ably againſt ſuch confeſſions, and declarations of the Chriſtian faith, made in provin- 
cial councils; chooſing rather to have every thing of that nature determined in aſ- 
ſemblies ſubject to the pope's influence, and making his dictates the rule of their de- 
cCiſions in points of doctrine, That this hath been the caſe in moſt of what have 
been called general councils for 700 years paſt, is too notorious to be denied: but, 
to confine matters of faith to ſuch aſſembles, is contrary to the practice of the a 
Chriſtian church in all ages; from which it appears, that, for one hereſy cenſured | | 
in general councils, there have been an hundred condemned in provincial and national | 
; ſynods. The primitive church was governed, and all determinations in matters of 
| AKfaith, for the firſt 300 years, by provincial ſynods only; and a general council was 
4 not ſo much as known, till, the empire becoming Chri/tzan, the council of Nice 
was called by the emperor Conſlantine. This, being compoſed of biſhops deputed 
by their collegues in every province of the empire, and qualified to atteſt the doctrines .Y 
received in each, was more truly general than any, which have been ſince honoured Os | 
with that title; ſcarce any one whereof was compoſed of the like extenſive repre- 
ſentation, or equally free in its proceedings. It is not the number of biſhops, that 
makes a council general; it cannot be ſo, but by a general deputation from all pro- 
vincial or national churches: what gives force to its decrees, is the reception thereof | 
by ſuch churches; and what diſtinguiſhes the orthodox deciſions of ſome general | 
councils from the claſhing or heretical ones of others, is the reception of the former, 
and the rejection of the latter, by particular churches, which compoſe the church 
univerſal. It is now, and hath been for many ages, utterly impracticable to aſſem- 
ble a council deſerving the name of general; the four patriarchates of the Eaſt be- 
ing under the dominion of infidels, too jealous to ſuffer any number of biſho 5s of 
the Greek church to attend at Weſtern councils: which uſed, by publiſhing cro:/ades, 
to ſpirit up infinite multitudes of devout warriors to invade their territories. Nor is _ 
it eaſy to aſſemble a general council of the Weſtern biſhops alone, by reaſon of the 
jarring intereſts of princes, who will not let their prelates go out of their dominions 
to attend it, when they do not like the occaſion of its being called, or the influence 
which directs its proceedings. _—_ | | 
Tunis appears in the council of Trexte *, which, after a long ſuſpenſion, renewed Proceedings 
its ſeſſions the laſt year, on May 1; and adjourned to September 1; the French em- " 18 
baſſador having entered a proteſt in his maſter's name, that the king of France (then , 


x Hiſt. Concil, Trident. liv. iv, | 
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i p w at engaged in a war with the pope, in behalf of the duke of Parma) would not ſend 


VI. 
. 


A. D. 1552. 


his biſhops thither, nor obſerve any of its decrees. The council however proceeded, 
without the aſſiſtance of the French biſhops, to make, in the ſeſſions of Ocfober 1 I, 
and November 2 5, ſeveral decrecs, relative as well to what they called reformation, 
as to doctrine, with regard to the euchariſt, penance, and extreme unction: but in 
ſuch a manner, as to procure little reſpect to their deciſion, and to ſhock the wiſe 
and beſt of the Romiſb communion, It appears from the letters of Vargas, one of 


the emperor's embaſſadors at the council, that “ cardinal Creſcento, and the other 


- CC 


« legates, would not deviate a jot from the pope's orders, to fave the world; that 
&« nothing could either be propoſed, debated, or defined, but by their conſent, and 

in ſuch a manner, as they directed; that they acted in an arbitrary, over-bearing, 
imperious, and, on ſome occaſions, in a brutal manner, abuſing, reviling, and 
threatening biſhops, who ſaid any thing, which they did not like ; that there wag 
no ſhadow of liberty, nor the leaſt traces of a general council, in all its proceed- 
ings, and it could not but end ingloriouſly, leaving the church in a worſe con. 
dition, than it was in before; that the canons for reforming abuſes were fo 
trifling, that ſeveral were aſhamed to hear them, and, though ſome biſhops called 
it a pretended reformation, and it was really fo infamous, as it would make the 
council a jeſt to the world, yet no other, nor any better order was ever to be ex- 
pected; the authority of the ſee of Rome being ſaved in all things ſo, that what 
the pope did not like ſtood for nothing; that, when groſs abuſes were complained 
of, the matter was compounded ; that which paſſed uncenſured being eſtabliſhed 
for ever, and what was cenſured, being eafily eluded. As to their decrees in 
matters of doctrine, after hearing the debates of ſome ſcholaſtick divines on the 
ſubject in particular congregations, the legates cooked them up to their own 
mind; not finiſhing them till the night before the ſeſſion, and the biſhops know- 
ing nothing of what was to be paſſed, till it was ready to be pronounced, many of 
them neither did nor could underſtand the points determined, and ſo paſſed them 
implicitely, committing ſuch blunders in ſome caſes, that the legates were forced to 
employ divines to correct decrees after they were paſſed by the council. All was 
done (as that embaſſador obſerves) by directions from Rome; and nothing elſe was 
to be expected, when a majority of the council conſiſted of the pope's penſioners,” 
NoTw1THSTANDING this majority of their own creatures, the legates were not 
a little embarraſſed on ſome occaſions. There was nothing they ſo much dreaded, as 
the coming of the Proteſtants to the council: and, as well to deter them from that 
ſtep, as to have a pretence for not hearing them, in the explanation and defence of 
their confeſſions of faith, they had, in contempt of the remonſtrances of the imperial 
embaſſadors, hurried matters over ſo, as to prejudge them, and to condemn the moſt 
material articles of thoſe articles, which, by wreſting them to a perverſe ſenſe, they 
could find a pretext to cenſure. Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, had ſent his 
embaſſadors to Trente; the duke of Wirtemberg did the ſame: and, at the latter 
end of the laſt year, deputies arrived there from Straſburgb, and five other cities of 
the empire; being followed, in the beginning of this, by embaſſadors from Maurice, 
the new eleCtor of Saxony. Theſe all demanded a reviſion of what had been 
done with regard to the controverted points, and a ſafe conduct for their divines to 
come and defend the doctrines laid down in their confeſſions: but the legates, pur- 
ſuant to their orders from Rome, reſolved, not to allow them the liberty of a de- 
fence, pretending, that there would, in that caſe, be no end of diſputes. The in- 
ſtances of the imperial embaſſadors, and the eccleſiaſtical electors of the empire, pre- 
vailed indeed for a ſafe conduct, but not ſuch an one as the Proteſtants deſired, or 
thought (after the declaration of the council of Conflance, that faith was not to be kept 
with hereticks) a ſufficient ſecurity for their divines. The legates would not grant 
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ſented, might not be accepted by the princes, to whom it was ſent by their embaſ- 


— 
ſadors, propoſed to finiſh their decrees in a ſeſſion or two, and then put an end to J. P. 1554. 


the council. This reſolution could not be executed, without giving abundant oc- 
caſion of clamour to the world: but an unexpected event extricated them out of 
their difficulties, and afforded them a plauſible pretence, on April 28, to ſuſpend the 


council. 


and 
Tur emperor s detaining the landgrave of Heſſe in priſon, contrary to his word neil 


of honour, given to duke Maurice of Saxony and the marqueſs John of Branden- 
burg, had extremely irritated thoſe two princes: and neither they, nor the other 
potentates and ſtates of the empire, could ſee, with patience, the liberties of Germany 


invaded, and the freedom of religion deſtroyed. "There was no way of procuring a 


redreſs of theſe grievances, but by force: and, making a league with the king of 


France, they reſolved to take this method; and made preparations for war with all 
poſſible ſecreſy. The emperor had entertained ſome ſuſpicions of Maurice's de- 
ſigns: but was outdone by him in his own talent of diſſimulation; this prince's 
apparent frankneſs, and artful management of one of his chief counſellors, whom 
he knew to be in the emperor's pay, ſerving to diſpel all his jealouſy. 
matters carried on for ſome months, till Maurice and the marqueſs of Brandenburg, 
having on a ſudden aſſembled their forces, came, on April 1, before Augſburg, and 
in two days time, made themſelves maſters of that city. The confederates, ſeizing 
the paſſes of the Alpes, to ſtop the march of foreign troops into Germany, forced 
the Pas de l Ecluſe : and, their way being thus opened into Jirol, they advanced 


with ſo much diligence to Tirol, that the emperor, who, in order to be near the 


council, had reſided there for ſome months paſt, had only a few hours time to fly 
thence, with his court, into the mountains of Trente, and, after wandering there all 
night, got to Villach, a town of Carinthia, on the borders of the Venetian terri- 

He was {till averſe to an accommodation, in which his brother Ferdinand 
ated as mediator : but, the king of France, having at the fame time advanced into 
Loraine with a ſtrong army, and declaring, that his onely deſign was to aſſert the 
liberty of Germany, which the emperor meant to enſlave, found admittance into the 
cities of Mets, Toul, and Verdun, and advanced as far as Straſburgh : Charles V, ſee- 
ing no remedy, was obliged to enter into a treaty. The confederates hereupon put 
a ſtop to the king of France's further advance into the empire: but this prince, 
though he complied with their requeſt, yet not caring to loſe fo fine an opportunity 
for conqueſts, fell with an army into the county of Luxemburgh, took Damvilliers 


and Stenay, and inveſted Ivoy. This progreſs of the French determined the en- 


peror to ſubmit to the neceſſity of his affairs, and conſent to the pacification made 
at Paſſau in the beginning of Auguſt. The chief conditions were, That a diet 


« ſhould be afſembled in fix months to conſider of the molt eaſy and proper means 
for appeaſing all diſputes about religion, for which, an equal number of pious, 


prudent, and pacifick perſons, on both ſides, ſhould be choſen ; that, in the mean 
time, neither the emperor nor any other prince ſhould force the ene eder, or 
put a conſtraint on the will, of any body in point of religion, nor, by any act of 
violence, or under pretence of inſtruction, do any thing to the prejudice, or 
« flight, of any perſon whatſoever on the ſubject, but ſuffer all the world to live in 
* peace and tranquillity; that the princes of the Augſburg confeſſion ſhould not 
« moleſt the Romiſh eccleſiaſticks or ſeculars, but let them enjoy their eſtates and 

revenues, and exerciſe their juriſdiction and ceremonies ; that the i72perial cham- 
ber ſhould do juſtice to all, without regarding their religion, and the Proteſtants, 
having in it the number of ſeats belonging to them, ſhould, as well as the par- 
ties, who had ſuits in the court, be at liberty to ſwear by God and the ſaints, or 
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E DAR D e by God and the goſpels, at their option; and in fine, that, if they could come to 

Vis « agreement in articles of religion, this agreement ſhould {till continue for ever 

J. D. 1552. © in its full force and vigour,” Thus was the interim, which had been executed 

only in very few places, entirely annulled : the landgrave of Heſſe was ſet at liberty, 

as John Frederick, the deprived elector of Saxony, had been a little before; and all 
differences with the emperor in Germany were terminated, 

The king re- THIS prince had ſtill a war on his hands with France : and applied to the 

3 court * of England, purſuant to his treaty with Henry VIII, A. D. 1542, for a ſuc- 

againit7-ance. cour of 5000 foot, or 700 crowns a day for four months, and for a declaration of 

war againſt France, within a month after making the requeſt, according to the ar. 

ticles of that treaty, in caſe the Low Countries, of which Luxemburg was deemed a 

province, were invaded, It was not proper for a king, during his minority, to be 

involved in an expenſive war, or to break with the crown of France, after an amity 

ſo lately contracted and ſworn on both ſides: and the imperial miniſter was told, 

« That Edward was not bound by his father's treaty againſt the intereſt of the 

« realm; that the emperor, being preſſed to a new treaty, had declined the over- 

« ture; that he had not performed the articles of that in queſtion, ſtopping the 

« horſes, arms, and ammunition, which the king had provided, in the Low Countries, 


« ravages about Calais; ſo that Edward was under no obligation to comply with 

« his demand, though he was willing to aſſiſt him againſt the Turks, and ready to 

« uſe his good offices for a peace with France, in quality of a mediator.” Of all 

the powers in Europe, the king had certainly the moſt reaſon to be jealous of the 

emperor, whoſe projects, for getting the princeſs Mary out of England, were not 
calculated for his advantage, or for furthering his deſigns of a reformation in his 
dominions ; for the better carrying on of which, it was very convenient, that he 

ſhould have no diſputes with any of his neighbours, and accordingly thoſe of the 

debatable lands on the borders of Scotland were ſettled, on September 24, by the 

lords Vharton and Conyers, Sir J. Wharton, and Sir T. Chaloner, in conjunction 

Further ſteps With the Scotch commiſſioners, Thus at peace with all the world, he was not di- 
| 83 verted from attending to the work he had moſt at heart: and cauſed the common 
tion, prayer to be tranſlated into the French language, for the uſe of the inhabitants of the 
iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey, It was probably not ſo eaſy to find proper perſons 

capable of tranſlating it either into the Ze/þ or Iriſh language; fo that it did not 

appear in the former, till the 5h of queen Elizabeth, and, if it hath not been tranſ- 

lated ſince into the latter language, it hath been chiefly owing to the power which 

the Romſh prieſts have over the ignorant, and conſequently bigotted, people, for 

whoſe uſe it muſt have been intended; who would never ſuffer a book to remain in 


their hands, ſo uſeful for their inſtruction, and fo proper to bring them to a con- 
formity in religious worſhip. . | 


Tur acts for aboliſhing the papal ſupremacy and aſſerting the regal, for ſup- 
preſſing monaſteries, levying the twentieths of eccleſiaſtical preferments, and ap- 
pointing the order of conſecrating biſhops, with ſome others of the late king's regu- 
lations, had paſſed in the parliament of Ireland: but the council of England did 


not think it prudent, during Edward's minority, to puſh matters further among a 
people ſo tenaciouſly addicted to the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, and of a 


nature not ſo tractable as the Engliſh. Their chief concern was, to keep that realm 
quiet: and with the additional force of 400 men they attained their end to a ſur- 
pi1zing degree; there not being the leaſt diſturbance there during all this reign ; 2 
ſtrong argument of the prudence, integrity, care, and vigilance of thoſe entruſted 


| with its government, Notwithſtanding this extraordinary caution, the Eugliſb li- 


Journal of Edward VI. * Nichalſon's Border laws, Rymer, xv. 316. 325. 
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« for his late war with France, and not ſending him ſuccours againſt the French 
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turgy was carried over thither; and, without any law in their own parliaments to 
impoſe it, was uſed in moſt churches of the Engliſh plantations, John Bale was 
made biſhop of Oſſory, Goodacre primate of Armagh, and other vacant ſees filled with 
perſons zealous for the reformation ; which gained ground continually among the 
Engliſh, though, for want of inſtructors, the Iriſh Septs remained in their wonted 
ignorance. In England nothing more was done this year, relating to religion, be- 
ſides the care taken to fee the laws lately made duly obſerved, the deprivation of 
biſhop Toꝝſtal, on October 11, for miſpriſion of treaſon, and the promotion of 


Dr. John Taylour, in June, to the fee of Lincoln *, after it had been kept vacant for 


near 2 year, and been ſtripped by greedy courtiers of all its manors, except that of 
Bugaen. It is ſaid, that Ridley was named to Durham; and poſſibly ſome inſtru- 
ment might pals for that purpoſe; ſince, in queen Mary's reign 3, advantage was 
thence taken, to put Bonner into poſſeſſion of the ſee of London, without pro- 
nouncing any deprivation againſt Ridley, who yet was afterwards deprived of Dur- 
ham for hereſy and ſedition. But, if any patent did paſs for his tranſlation, it never 
took effect, probably through the power of the duke of Northumberland, who 
graſped at the rich palatinate belonging to this ſee; and got an act of parliament, 
in the next ſeſſion, to diſſolve the biſhoprick, and erect, in its ſtead, two dioceſes 
under two biſhops, one retaining the old name of Durham, the other denominated 
from Neucaſtle; which virtually, if not expreſly, ſet afide biſhop Ridley's tranſlation, 
It was likewiſe about this time, that Thomas Sternhold, a groom of the privy cham- 
ber, tranſlated ſome of the pſalms into a barbarous Engliſb metre: and, the reſt be- 


ing ſoon after put into verſe by John Hopkins and others, in imitation of what had 


been done abroad by Clement Marot and Theodore Beza, people fond of foreign 
cuſtoms, eſpecially of the Geneva faſhion, began to fing them in their private houſes. 
The practice ſpreading from thence to churches, they ſung them there, without any 
authority or licence, before, and after, the liturgy and ſermon, fo that, not interfering 
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with the eſtabliſhed worſhip, it grew into a cuſtom by connivance, and hath con- 


tinued ever fince, without any expreſs allowance. 
Tux king had been at no extraordinary expence fince the treaty of Boulogne; 


and had received 400,000 crowns for the reſtoring of that place: and the com- 


panies of London + had paid him 20,000 J. by way of compoſition, for the annuities 
charged upon their lands by the donors thereof, to defray the charge of their obits, 


Money grant- 
ed by parlia- 
ment, and 
otherwiſe 


raiſed. 


and the chantries they had endowed. Immenſe treaſures had been brought into his 


exchequer by the ſpoil of images and ſhrines, and the ſale of lands belonging to 
chantries, colleges, and free chapels; yet he was plunged in a debt of 25 1, ooo l. 
which he was the leſs able to diſcharge, becauſe the old revenue, ariſing from the 
crown lands, had been much impaired ſince his acceſſion. In this ſituation it was 
thought proper, to reduce the expences of his houſhold, by ſuppreſſing the tables, 
that uſed to be kept for young noblemen, the maſters of requeſts, the ſerjeants at 
armes and others; and to call ſuch officers to an accompt, as had either fraudu- 
lently gotten any of his lands, or diverted any of his money to their private uſes. 
John Beaumont, maſter of the rolls 5, was convicted of having defrauded the king 


to the amount of 20,000/. beſides other crimes: and, confeſſing his guilt, ſurren- 


dered all his offices, goods, and eſtate; but very little to the king's benefit; all his 


lands being immediately granted to the earl of Huntingdon, whoſe eldeſt ſon, Henry 


lord Haſtings, was on the point of being married to Catherine, the duke of Northum- 


 berland's daughter. Whalley, one of the receivers for 2ori/hire, was fined 2090/1, 


and deprived of his office: he fared the worſe, probably, becauſe he had been a 
zealous partiſan of the late duke of Somerſet ; the proſecution chiefly falling upon 


Journal of Edward VT. 2 Hejlin, Ant, Harmer, p. 120. 4 Heyim, 5 Journal of 
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E D WAR p ſuch as lay under that character. It was not perhaps mere reſentment, that put 


VI. 


A. D. 1553. 
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Northumberland upon exerciſing theſe ſeverities; his buſineſs was to force them by 
terror, to be ſubſervient to his purpoſes; and particularly in the choice of a new 
parliament, that would be more compliant, than the laſt was, with his meaſures; 
a point“, in which he got the king to interpoſe, by letters to the ſheriffs, recom. 
mending particular perſons by name, all courtiers, to be choſen for certain counties. 

Ax empty exchequer was a circumſtance very unfavourable to the ſchemes he 
had formed for altering the ſucceſſion of the crown: and the royal revenue wag 
now in ſo low a condition, that there was no manner of occaſion for the courts of 
augmentations and ſurveyors, which the late king had been forced to ere& for its 


better management; what was now left, ſcarce affording buſineſs enough for the 


court of exchequer. An a& accordingly paſſed in the parliament, which met on 
March 1, and fate till the end of the month, for ſuppreſſing thoſe two uſeleſs courts: 
and a grant was made of two fifteenths and tenths, and of a ſubſidy, to be levied on 
the lands and goods of Engliſb and ſtrangers, for two years together. The clergy 
likewiſe gave a ſubſidy, payable in three years, at the rate of two ſhillings in the 
pound each year, Theſe ſupplies required more time to be raiſed, than ſuited 


* Dudley's projects: and, to bring in plate, or what would turn as ſpeedily to accompt 


a commiſſion was iſſued, for ſelling all the chantry lands, not diſpoſed of before; 
for ſeizing all jewels, croſſes, candleſticks, plate utenſils, copes, veſtments, and other 
eccleſiaſtical goods, in cathedral and parochial churches, that were ſuperfluous, and 
not abſolutely neceſſary for divine ſervice ; and for enquiring into all embezzelments 
of any thing of that nature. Commiſſioners were ſent into every part of the realm: 
and in ſome places, particularly in the church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, found a 
prey of very conſiderable value: but in moſt, they had been ſo foreſtalled by others, 
who, in a ſeaſon, when cuſtom and impunity feemed to have given a general li- 
cence to rapine in eccleſiaſtical goods, had carried off the richeſt furniture and orna- 
ments of churches, they met with ſmall gleanings ; and, after reſerving what they 
thought fit for themſelves, there came no great matter to the king's exchequer, 


Another of the methods propoſed for increafing the revenue was, by diſſolving the 


The king, be- 
ing lick, al- 

ters the ſuc- 

ceſſion. 


free chapel of Sz, George in Windſor-caſtle, and transferring the order of St. George 
to the chapel of Henry VII at Weſtminſter. It was with this view, that the order 
was to be no longer ſtyled the order of St. George, but of the Garter ; and, to blot 
out all remembrance of the ancient name, its feaſt was no longer to be celebrated 
on the uſual days, but on Mhilſon-eve, Whitſunday, and the day following. Had 
this deſign taken place, the lands and poſſeſſions of that collegiate church would, 
like the manors of ſees, that fell vacant in this reign, been ſeized into the king's 
hands; and then alienated, in the like manner, to the miniſter's creatures, or ſome 
powerful courtiers embarked in his meaſures: but the king's death prevented its 
execution, 

EpwARPD had, in the ſpring of the foregoing year, been ſeized with the meaſels 
and the ſmall pox; and had got very well over both theſe diſtempers: but ſoon af- 
ter Chriſtmas, in the beginning of this year, he was attacked by a very bad cough, 
which ended at laſt in a conſumption, The original of his illneſs was imputed to 
having overheated himſelf in ſports and exerciſes, during his progreſs, in the prece- 
dent ſummer ; though ſome, who pretended to have looked more narrowly into the 
matter, fancied, they had obſerved ſome kind of decayings in him, from the time 
that Sir Robert Dudley came to attend ordinarily about his perſon ; though his poſt 
of gentleman of the privy chamber was not the onely place of confidence he en- 
joyed about his majeſty, being by letters patent, * on February 27, appointed his 
carver. It was hoped, that the king's youth, the coming on of the ſpring, and 
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the medicines adapted to his caſe, might, by degrees, get the better of his diſcaſe' EDWARD 


but it was of too malignant a nature; and grew ſo faſt upon them, that, when the 


parliament met in the beginning of March, the lords and commons were obliged to A. D. 1 553. 


attend him at Whitehall, to hear the reaſons of their being convened, Every de- 
gree of decay of the king's health was a ſpur to Northumberland, in taking meaſures 
for carrying on the ſchemes he had formed for his raiſing his family to the throne 
upon Edward's deceaſe; he was ſcarce ever away from the fick prince; and en- 
deavoured, by his aſſiduity and pretended concern for his health, to get into his 
affections, as well as confidence, at the ſame time that he kept all, but his own crea- 
tures, at a diſtance. He had, in the laſt ſeſſion, got his eldeſt fon, John, called up 
by writ to the houſe of lords, by the ſtyle of eat] of Warwick': and, to engage two 
of the moſt potent families among the nobility in his intereſt, he had procured the 
ſame favour for George Talbot and Francis Ruſſel, the eldeſt ſons of the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Bedford. There ſeems to have been a better reaſon, than there is 
now, for calling up ſuch young noblemen, in thoſe days, to the houſe of peers, be- 
cauſe the <ldeſt ſons of earls were, probably by cuſtom, thought incapable of being 
choſen to a ſeat in the houſe of commons; ſo that, in the parliament of A. D. 1 549, 
when John lord Ruſſel was, on Fanuary 19, created earl of Bedford, it was de- 
bated, on January 2 1, whether Sir Francis Ruſſel could, upon that creation, keep 
his place in the houſe of commons: and, though it was determined in his favour, 
that, being poſſeſſed of a ſeat before, he might {till keep it, he was probably inca- 
pacitated from being choſen afterwards, and therefore deſirous of being called by 
writ to the houſe of lords in the next parliament. But the chief foundation of the 
duke's ſchemes lay in the alliances, he now formed, by the marriages, of the lady 
Fane Grey with his ſon the lord Guilford Dudley, of the two younger daughters 
of the duke of Suffolk, Catherine with Henry lord Herbert, his friend the earl of 
Pembroke's eldeſt ſon, and Mary (who was crooked) with Martin Keys, Serjeant 
Porter under queen Elizabeth, a perſon too inconſiderable to interfere with the pre- 
tenſions of the other fiſters3 ; and of his own daughter, Catherine, with Henry 
lord Haſtings. The nuptials were all ſolemniſed the ſame day, May 21, being Whit- 
ſunday, with wonderful pomp and magnificence, and a prodigious entertainment 
was made, on the occaſion, at Durham houſe in the Strand, where Northumberland 
lived, having taken ſeiſin of it, as an earneſt of the palatinate and other poſſeſſions 
of the diſſolved biſhoprick, which, with the vaſt eſtate of the Percies, lately fallen 
to the crown, he propoſed to engroſs to himſelf, and erect into a mighty princi- 
pality, that would put the greateſt part of the North under his command. This 
parade of feaſts and rejoicings, in the deplorable condition of the king's declining 
{tate of body, gave great offence to people, and occaſioned bitter invectives againſt 
the duke, whoſe perſon they hated, and whoſe deſigns they ſuſpected. 
An did not conceal them long; ; the king drawing too near his end to allow any 
further delay in their execution; and the weakneſs of his body, and depreſſion of 
his ſpirits by a languiſhing ſickneſs, rendering him ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſſions, 
fears, and apprehenſions of danger, as duke Dudley thought fit to ſuggeſt. In this 
1 ſtate, he perſuaded Edward, that he had the ſame power of ſettling and alter- 
ing the ſucceſſion of the crown, as his father Henry VIII had exerciſed: and, as all 
that had been done by them both towards a reformation would be ſet aſide, if the 
order ſettled by Henry's will took place, it was propoſed to him to make an alteration 
therein, There was nothing that the young king had ſo much at heart, as the 
eſtabliſhment of the reformation: it was the continual wiſh of his life, the conſtant 
object of his views in the exerciſe of his royal power, and the chief ſubject of his 
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EY R p laſt prayer at the moment of his deceaſe. The danger of its being deſtroyed, and of 
VI. the revival of all the errors, corruptions, and ſuperſtitions of popery, if the princeſs 
7. D. 1553. Mary ſhould mount the throne, was too evident to be diſputed: and Edward way 
ſufficiently diſpoſed to prevent ſo fatal a conſequence, if it might be done with 
juſtice ; for which, beſides the danger of their marrying foreigners, that would de. 
ſtroy the laws and liberty of the nation, other pretences were not wanting. Theſe 
were ſuch as lay equally againſt the princeſs E/;zabeth, though no ſuch danger was 
apprehended from her: yet, both having once been declared illegitimate, though 
born bona fide in marriage, and afterwards not only capacitated to fucceed, but adu- 
ally declared heirs, to the crown in their reſpective orders, were on that account 
both to be excluded. It was urged further, that, if theſe princeiles had been really 
legitimate, and for that reaſon natural heirs to their father, yet they were not fo to 
Edward, being his ſiſters only by the halt blood; who, in the caſe of private inhe- 
ritance, cannot by the law of England claim the real eſtates of an half brother, 
whilſt any relations of the whole blood remain, as had appeared in a late inſtance, 
upon the deceaſe of the ſons of Charles Brandon, The king perhaps was not con- 
verſant enough in the law cf nations, and the conſtitution of kingdoms, to know, 
that the rule, obſerved in private patrimonies, was very different from the order 
eſtabliſhed with regard to crowns deſcending by a lineal ſucceſſion, in which the 
next lineal heir hath as much right to the ſucceſſion, as the king in being hath 
during his life to the poſſeſſion, of the crown: and was therefore the more eafily 
dazzled, or perſuaded, by this pretence, to exclude his half fiſters. Henry's will I 
had ſet aſide the Scotch line: and, the heir of his ſiſter Margaret being contracted I 
to the dauphin of France, there was room for the ſame apprehenſions on the ſub- I 
ject of religion from that quarter, as were entertained with regard to the princeſs 
Mary; beſides the manifeſt danger of England's being made a province to that 
more powerful kingdom. All theſe circumſtances concurring to favour Northum- 
berland's ſcheme, no body being ſuffered to approach Edward, but ſuch as were 
ſure to promote it, and Frances dutcheſs of Suffolk, the next heir of the line of 
Mary, the younger ſiſter of Henry VIII, devolving all her claim upon her eldeſt 
daughter, the king was prevailed with to appoint his couſin the lady Fane Grey his 
ſucceſſor, If merit could entitle any body to a crown, this young lady had a great 
deal to plead ; all the graces in nature conſpired to improve the exquiſite beauty of 
her face, and to give her charms of ſo univerſal and irreſiſtible an influence, that 
ſhe was generally called the queen of hearts: but her mind was ſtill more admirable, 
ſhe was the onely perſon, that ſeemed not to know her own perfections; modeſt, 
mild, affable, condeſcending and obliging to all, ſhe knew how to command the 
affections and eſteem of the world, without ſinking below her dignity, She had a 
fine underſtanding, an excellent judgment, and fo ſtrong a genius for knowledge and 
learning, that, at the age of fifteen, ſhe had by reading, inſtruction, and ſtudy, made 
ſuch a proficiency therein, that ſhe ſpake the Latin and Greet with as much caſe 
and fluency, as if they had been her native language; was exactly ſkilled in the 
liberal ſciences, and perfectly well verſed in philoſophy. Nobody ever had a greater 
contempt of wordly grandeur, or was leſs diſpoſed to accept a crown: but, having 
been bred up with Edward, engaged in the like ſtudies, with an equal ardour and 
aſſiduity, though perhaps with a greater progreſs on her part, the ingenuity of her 
converſation, the ſweetneſs of her temper, the conformity of their diſpoſitions, the 
piety of her ſentiments, and the well-informed zeal, which ſhe had for the refor- 
mation, had made him infinitely fond of her, and gave a great force to the inſtances 
uſed with him to leave her his ſucceſſor, | 
Wars the reſolution was taken, Sir Edward Montague, lord chief juſtice of the 
common pleas, two other judges, Sir Thomas Bromley and Sir John Baker, with the 
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attorney and ſollicitor general, were ſent for to the council, the king being preſent: EDA 


and, the minute of the intended ſettlement of the crown being read, they were or- 


5 ˖ Yd 
dered to draw it up in form of a patent. They obſerved, that the ſucceſſion, be- 4. D. 1553. 


ing ſettled by act of parliament, could not be altered in any other manner: and, 
when this objection did not prevent the order's being renewed, they deſired time to 
conſider of the matter. Upon examining the ſtatute of 1 of Ed. VI, of treaſons, 
they found it to be treaſon, not only after the king's death, but even in his life 
time, to alter the ſucceſſion : and, when they came again before the council, de- 
clared, it could not be done, becan e it was treaſonable, and all the lords, that ſhould 
concur in it, would be guilty of treaſon. Northumberland in a fury called Montague 
traytor, and threatened the other judges: but they ſtood to their opinion, They 
were ſent for again on June 15, and, Goſnold coming with them, the king aſked 
them a little roughly, why they had not prepared the ſettlement. Upon their urg- 
ing, that whatever they did would be of no force without a parliament, the king 


ſaid, he would call one ſhortly : and, when they propoſed a delay till then, he told ; 


them, he would have it firſt drawn, in order afterwards to have it ratified in parlia- 
ment, and required them on their allegiance to ſet about it immediately, The lords 
of the council ſaying at the ſame time, that they would be traytors, it they did not, 
the judges were in no ſmall conſternation : and Montague, thinking it could not be 
treaſon, whilſt the king lived, and that, at worſt, a pardon under the great ſeal would 


ſecure them, conſented to do it, if they were enjoined by a ſpecial commiſſion to 


make the draught, and a pardon was granted after its being finiſhed. Theſe were 
* promiſed, to the ſatisfaction of the judges ; only Goſnold ſtill refuſed: but, being 
threatened by Northumberland and the earl of Shrewſbury, he thought fit the next 
day to comply. When the form of entail was drawn, and brought to the chan- 
cellor for the great ſeal, all the judges were required to put their hands to it, and 


only Goſnold and Sir Fames Hales refuſed : the former of theſe, however, complied | 


afterwards, but the latter, though zealous for the reformation, would not do it on 
' any conſideration, The chancellor then, for his own ſecurity, inſiſted, that all the 


lords of the council ſhould likewiſe ſet their hands to the inſtrument ; which was 


accordingly ſigned, on June 21, by thirty three perſons i in all, including the judges. 
| Archbiſhop Cranmer was not there; and, when it was propoſed to him, refuſed to 
ſign*: nor could any arguments perſuade him to the diſinheriting of his late maſter's 


daughters, till they got the king (with whom they would not yet let him talk alone) 


to conjure him, not to ſtand out alone againſt his will, and engage him, upon the 
opinion of the judges, that it was legal, to ſet his hand; whether as a witneſs to 
the king's hand (as Cecil pretended in his own excuſe) or not, is uncertain, 

WHEN the great ſeal was put to this ſettlement, the king had not long to live: 
but, before he died, he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſome charitable foundations, 
which he had defined for ſome time, fully ſettled. There were vaſt ſwarms of 
beggars and poor people ſtrolling about the city of Londons: and biſhop Ridley in a 
ſermon, the laſt year before the king, had earneſtly recommended the ſettling of 
ſome conſtant method for their relief. Edward, much affected with what he had 
heard, ſent for the biſhop; gave him thanks for his good exhortation; and, diſ- 
courſing with him about the proper means of bringing about ſo good a work, it 
was thought adviſable, to conſult the lord mayor and aldermen on the ſubject. In 
conſequence hereof, a general contribution was made in the city, towards preparing 
and furniſhing the heſpitals of Chriſt-Churcb, and of St. Thomas in Southwark, the 
{cites whereof, with the lands and revenues of the diſſolved priories of Little St. 
Bartholomew and St. Thomas, had been given by Henry VIII, about a fortnight be- 
fore his death, to the city : but nothing had been done to fit them up for the pur- 
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EDwaRrD poſe deſigned. A ſubſcription was likewiſe ſet on foot for a weekly contribution 


towards the maintenance of thoſe hoſpitals, till they ſhouid be better endowed: and 
the citizens contributed very generouſly to both theſe charitable undertakings. The 
decayed buildings in both places were thereupon repaired ; and the work carried on 
with ſo much diligence, that, on November 23, a great number of ſick and maimed 
people were taken into the hoſpital of St. Thomas, and no leſs than 400 children 
put into Chriſt's hoſpital; all of them to be cloathed, lodged, and ſubſiſted at the 
charge of the city, till other means could be provided for their future maintenance, 
The king, delighted with the forwardneſs and liberality of the citizens, ſent for the 
lord mayor and aldermen on April 10: and gave for ever his palace of Bridewell 
to the city, to he employed for the relief of ſuch vagabonds, and thriftleſs poor, as 
ſhould be ſent thither to receive chaſtiſement, and be kept to labour. The hoſpital, 
founded in the Savoy by Henry VII, for the relief of pilgrims and travellers, had of 
late been made an harbour for idle fellows, vagabonds and ſtrumpets: and the 


maſter and brethren, being thereupon ſent for to the king, were perſuaded to reſign 


it into his hands, with all its goods, lands, and revenues. His majeſty, immediate] 

upon this ſurrender, aſſigned a yearly rent of 700 marks, with all the beds, bed. 
ding, and other furniture, towards the maintenance of the work-houſe of Bridewell, 
and the hoſpital of Sr. Thomas, The letters patent confirming this grant, with a 


licence of Mortmain, for enabling the city to purchaſe lands to the value of 4000 


marks a year, for the better ſupport of thoſe and other hoſpitals, were paſſed on 


June 26, about ten days before he ned. 


His death and 
character. 


Ir was obſerved, that, after the ſettlement of the crown had been perfected, the 


king decayed more viſibly, than he had done before. A confident woman, who 


could not give any account of the nature of his diſtemper, or of the part afflicted, 


and would not declare the means ſhe propoſed to uſe for his cure, undertook to re- 


ſtore him in a very ſhort time to his former health: and the phyſicians were, b 


Northumberland's advice, and an order of council, diſcharged, till the had tried the | 
effects of her medicines. The uſe of them ſoon brought upon him a difficulty of 


ſpeech and breathing ; his legs ſwelled, his pulſe failed, and his ſkin changed colour, 
with many other horrid ſymptoms of approaching death. This being obſerved, the 
phyſicians were ſent for again, when it was too late, being called in purely for 
form ſake, that it might not be ſaid, a king had died without the attendance of 


phyſicians: and ſome of them whiſpered in ſecret, < that neither their advice nar 


« applications had been at all regarded, in the courſe of his ſickneſs; that he had 
e been ill treated ſeyeral times, and, when by the benefit of youth, and the effect of 
ce proper medicines, there were fair hopes of his recovery, he was again more 
« ſtrongly overlaid than ever.” Such ſudden turns often happen in conſumptive 


caſes: and yet Dr. Heylin quotes a Popiſd writer affirming, that the apothecary, 


who poiſoned him, drowned himſelf ſoon after, out of the horror of his crime, and 
the diſquietneſs of his conſcience ; and that the landreſs, who waſhed his ſhirts, loſt 
the ſkin of her fingers. However this was (and, if Edward had been poiſoned, 
ſome mark of it muſt have appeared, when his body was opened and embalmed 
the people in general imputed his death to * the duke of Northumberland, and broke 


out into the moſt violent exclamations againſt him; maintaining, that ic had been 


his view, in getting the king's two uncles put to death, in diſgracing, and removing 
from court, the moſt faithful of his nobility and council, and in placing about his 
perſon ſuch, as were ready to perpetrate any wickedneſs, they ſhould be ordered to 
commit. The duke, ſlighting theſe clamours, proceeded in his meaſures for ſecur- 


ing the crown to his family; but, as providence often infatuates the moſt crafty 


politicians, he took the moſt important of them too late for his purpoſe, This was 
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king, or the lords of the council in his name, to write a letter to his fiſters, invit- 
ing them to court, to keep company with him during his illneſs, they began their 
journeys, but, before their arrival, Edward died at Greenwich, on July b, towards 
night, in the fixtcenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. His corpſe lay 
there till Auguf 8: and, being then removed to Meſtminſter, was but ied the next 
day in the abbey church; the marqueſs of Winchefter, lord treaſurer, attend- 
ing it as chief mourner, with twelve other mourners, ſix of them earls, and the reſt 
barons. Day, the late biſhop. of Chicheſer, preached the funeral ſermon: but the 
burial ſervice was read in Exgliſb by archbiſhop C umer, who, at the ſame time, 
adminiſtered the communion. At this mournful ſolemnity, to which no embaſſador 
was invited, and few of the nobility attended, ſuch marks of ſorrow were exprefled 
by all ſorts of people, as had ſcarce ever been known on the like occaſion. Queen 
Mary celebrated his obſequies at the ſame time in the Tower of London, but in the 

Roman manner, | | 

Tu ls young prince had all the qualities, which could recommend him to the love 
and reſpect of his people; beauty of perſon, probity of mind, ſweetneſs of temper, 
tenderneſs of heart, affability of behaviour, compaſſion to the diſtreſſed, piety to- 
wards Gop, and zeal for religion, with great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and an 
admirable underſtanding, cultivated and improved by ſtudy and reflection to an 
amazing degree. Taking an early turn to learning, under the excellent tutors 
provided for his education, he made a progreſs in it, that was very extraordinary : 
and thought no kind of publick works more uſeful, than ſchools for the in- 
ſtruction of his ſubjects; of which he founded a great number in different quar- 
ters of his kingdom, His favour to men of learning is univerſally celebrated: and 
one of the moſt eminent in that age, a foreigner and a Roman Catholick, Hierome 
Cardan, who, in his return from Scotland (where he had cured the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews of a very dangerous diſtempet) paſſed ſame time in the court of Eng- 
land, the year before Edward's death, and canverſed frequently with him on mat- 
ters of ſcience, gives him a character, which in an Hugliſb writer would look like 
flattery or prepoſſeſſion. There was in him (ſays he) a towardly diſpoſition and 
« pregnancy, qualifying him for all human literature; ſo that, whilſt a child, he 
« was maſter of ſeveral languages, beſides his native Engliſb. He was ſingularly 
perfect in the French and Latin tongues; and underitood the Greek, Italian, 
« Spaniſh, and perhaps more languages, having the like facility for receiving al! 
others: nor was he @nſkilled in mufick, logick, and the principles of natural 
« pbilgſophy. He did not want either humanity, and princely gravity or majeſty, 
ce or any other accompliſhment becoming a noble king. In a word, it might 
e ſeem a miracle in nature to behold the excellent wit and genius, that appeared 
« in him, being yet a child: and this (ſays he) I do not ſpeak rhetorically, to 
« magnify matters beyond the truth; for the truth really ſurpaſſes what 1 here 
e declare. His perſon abilities and perfections, whether natural or acquired, 
were not yet more wonderful, than his talents for government. Beſides an in- 
flexible regard to juſtice, which kept him from ever interrupting the courſe of the 
laws, even in the caſe of his two uncles, he was extremely careful to inform him- 
ſelf of every thing, that concerned the commerce and intereſt of . his country, and 
had formed a deſign of erecting a mart there, which his untimely death ren- 
dered abortive, He underſtood foreign affairs perfectly well: and knew all the 
harbours of France and Scotland, as well as England, the depth of their water, 
and how they were to be entered. He made very uſeful regulations for the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs in his council, and kept a journal of all that paſſed in it: he had 


1 Eccl. Memor. ii. 432. 2 bid. 383. 535. 
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_VI. throughout the realm; containing their characters, their way of living, and their 
ſentiments in religion. He underſtood the mint, the exchange, and fortification, 
was very careful to pay his debts and maintain his credit: and, notwithſtanding the 
rapacity of all that were about him in his nonage, who conſpired unanimouſly to 
defraud him of his revenue, and to enrich themſelves at his expence, would have 
made an admirable œconomiſt, when he came to take upon himſelf the admi- 
niſtration of affairs. His ſubjects flattered themſelves with this hope; and their 
expectations of happineſs under him were raiſed to the higheſt pitch: but they 
were unfortunately diſappointed; and their grief for his loſs was, for ſome years, 
continually renewed by the grievances they ſuffered under the cruel and tyrannical 
government of his ſucceſſor, ; ; 
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Containing an account of ENGLISH affairs during the 


reign of queen n from ah 6, I 15 5 35 to Nov. 1 75 
1558. 5 


H E death of Edward VI was ;nduſtriouſly: concealed 4 by the Jak of Northum- MAR v 
NO 
1553 


Jane Grey 
proclaimed 


berland”, in hopes of entrapping the two diſinherited princeſſes, and in order 
to his taking effectual meaſures for publiſhing the late king's will, and ſettling the 
lady Fane Grey on the throne, without diſturbance. What was known to all the 


lords of the council (ſome whereof were ill affected to the duke, though they queen. 


crouched under his power) could not be long a ſecret to the world: and the melan- 
choly event began in two days to be whiſpered about London. It was then judged 


neceſſary to ſend for the lord mayor, fix aldermen, and twelve of the principal citi- 
ꝛzens to Greenwich, and to acquaint them as well with his majeſty's deceaſe, as with 


the will he had made for ſettling the ſaccefſion, The patent under the great ſeal, 
containing the diſpoſition in favour of the lady Fane, was ſhewed them: and, after 
being obliged by promiſes and threats to take the oaths to her, they were ſtrictly 
charged, under ſevere penalties, not to divulge the matter. Jane was then at Sion 


houſe a, a fine ſeat on the Thames, about eight miles from the city, which, having 


been forfeited by the late duke of Somerſet, was got into the hands of Northum- 


berland; who, going thither, on July g, with Northampton, Arundel, Huntingdon, 
and Pembroke, approached her on their knees: and with ſuch marks of reſpect and 


S as threw. her into the greateſt aſtoniſhment, When ſhe knew the oc- 
_ Gf 


on, and was told of her deſignation to the throne, ſhe burſt out into a flood of 
tears; and, ſinking to the ground, appeared inconſolable: nor could all the inſtances, 
and importunity of her parents, friends, relations, and huſband, prevail with her, 
for a good while, to accept the crown they offered. Her conſent being at laſt ex- 
torted, ſhe was conducted, the next day, by water to the Tower of London; pre- 
ſented in form with the keys at her entrance: and proclaimed queen, about ſix that 
evening, in different parts of the city. The proclamation recited the late king's 
ſetilement, with the reaſons, why he excluded his fiſters, and left Fare his ſucceſſor: 


1 Godwin, _ * * Luca Contile, p. 13, 55: — s Succeſſi & Inghilterra. 
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but it had little effect on the people; who, coming out of mere curioſity to hear it, 
made no acclamations, as uſual on the like occaſions, Even the heralds ſeemed to do 
their office unwillingly: and, though orders were ſent for her being proclaimed all 
over the realm, they were not obſerved further than ten miles from London. The 
council wrote, the day following, to the Engh/ſh embaſſadors in foreign courts, 
iving them an account of the king's dying of a putrefaction in his lungs; and 
Richard Shelly was diſpatched to the emperor, with letters from their new miſtreſs, 
notifying her acceſſion; and ay they. 4 continuance or renewal, as well of the arhit 
ſubſiſting with Him, as of the mediation for a peace with France; which, having 
been begun by Edward, had not yet taken effect, by reaſon of the unreaſonableneg 
of the French demands, But theſe letters were not preſented ; Shelly chooſing to 
wait the iſſue of affairs in England; where a diſturbance, if not a revolution, was 
continually expectet. | V 
THzRE hath hardly ever been a breach in the ordet of ſueceſſion to the crown 


of any country, but it hath proved the ſource of a civil war: and England would, 


at this time, have been involved in that calamity -, had not the general bent of the 
nation diſcovered itſelf fo fully in favour of the true lineal heir, that Jane's par- 
tiſans, ſeeing it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, threw up the game immediately, 
upon the diſcouragements they- met with in their firſt attempt to ſupport her uſur- 
pation. The princeſs Mary was advanced as far as Hoddeſdon, within ſeventeen 
miles of London, hen ſhe received, from Henry earl of Arundel, advice, of 
Northumberland's deſigns, of her brother's either lying at extremity, or being actu- 
ally dead, and of the neceſſity intumbent on her to provide immediately for her 
own ſafety. The ſudden death of a ſervant furniſhing her with a pretenoe, that he 
died of the plague, ſhe returned back in ſo much haſte, that ſhe travelled near four. 

ſcore miles without Ropping : and retired to Kenning- bull in Norfolk *, She wrote 


' thence, on Fuly 8, to Sir George Somerſet, Sir M. Drury, Sir N. Waldesrave, and 


Clement Higham, ſignifying to them the king's death, and her right to the crown: 


and requiring them to attend her there, without a moment's delay, and with all the 
power they could get in readineſs. Cireular letters were ſet, the next day, to the 


towns and nobility in various parts of the realm, aſſerting her right, and ordering 
them to proclaim her queen; and, among others, Sir Edward Haſtings; brother to 


the earl of Huntingdon, was charged to take care of her ſerviee in the county of 


Bucks, where he lived, and had a great intereſt. She wrote likewiſe the fame day to 
the council, * expreſſing her wonder, that they, knowing her undoubted right to the 
« crown, had not acquainted her with her brother's deceaſe; declaring, that, though 
« ſhe was not ignorant of their conſultations to defeat her ſucceſſion, ſhe was ſtill 
« ready to pardon all they had done; aùd requiring them immediately to proclaim 
« her title in the city-of London, and other places, as uſual oh a ptince's acceſſion.” 
The lords of the council in their anſwer, after c objeQing her illegitimacy as a bat 
to her claim, and maintaining the lady Fan's title, by the late king's appoint- 
« ment under his hand and the great feal of England, charged het not to diſturb the 
« peace of the nation, nor moleſt any in their obedience to Jane; affuring her of 
«« their readineſs, in this caſe, to do her all the ſervice they could in duty, and 
« alarming her with the evil conſequences of her non-acquieſcence.” - They had 
always expected, ſhe would advance her claim, and knew, that the people, in ge- 
neral, had a great veneration for the memory of Henry VIII, and for his children; 
but did not as yet think, ſhe would be in a condition to ſupport her pretenſions. 
For, though, upon her ſummoning the country to her defence, and cauſing herſelf to 
be proclaimed in ſome. places, a confiderable number of country people, chiefly 
Proteſtants 3, had, in a ſenſe of her hereditary right, reſorted to her, the had not 

' Ambaſſatle de Nodilles, * gd, Memor, ii. 9. id. to, 11. 
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plined and wanting leaders, againſt the forces marching to attack or ſeize her, that. 
the removed from Kenning-hall to Framlingham-caſtle in Suffolk, to be near the 
ſea, and in a way, if ſhe was cloſe preſſed, of making her eſcape into Flanders. 

ALL appearances were indeed againſt her; and made gentlemen of large eſtates 
backward to venture their lives, families, and eſtates, in her quarrel *. 1. The council 
had, all the month of June, when they found the phyſicians in deſpair of the king's 
recovery, been making preparations to cruſh all oppoſition to their meaſures : and 
had fitted out twenty ſhips of war, which, being ſupplied with ammunition and pro- 

viſions from the Tower, lay in the river ready to fail upon the firſt orders, They. 


had raiſed men privately in the „e of Wight, and other parts: and, not caring to 


truſt entirely to the Engliſb, had ſent to levy ſome forces in Pigar le. They had 
ſent for the earls and great lords to town, and had ſecured ſuch, as they moſt 
ſuſpected, in the Tower; where the priſoners were confined more 45,1 than ever . 
they had the army, the guards, and the late king s treaſure, at their diſpoſal. But 
the whole nation was perſuaded of Mary's right, and Northumberland was univer- 
ally and infinitely hated. It is hard to ſay, which of theſe motives contributed moſt 
to the ſurprizing turn in her favour: but both together had ſuch an effec, that, 
when a few men of quality came in to her, the example ſpread, like wildfire, all over 
the nation; every county, in a manner, declaring openly for her, and forces being 


raiſed in ſeveral for her aſſiſtance. The firſt noblemen, that joined her, were Jobs -# 
Bourchier earl of Bath, and Henry Ratcliffe earl of Suſſex, Sir Thamat Wharton, 


and Sir John Mordant, ſons of the lords Wharton and Mordant; and theſe, with 


Sir Henry Beding field, Sir W. Drury, Sir Henry Jernegan, and other gentlemen of 


figure, made up a force, which began to be formidable, and might ſoon grow too 
powerful to be ſuppreſſed. The couneil, receiving, on Fuly 12, advice of this un- 
expected event, ordered the forces, which they had in readineſs, to march towardg 
Newmarket ; appointing the duke of Sufol# for their general: but the lady Tone 
was ſo overwhelmed with grief at the thoughts of the danger her father was goin 

to run, that the lords prevailed with Northumberland to. take upon him the com- 
mand; extolling his known valour, his military ſkill ſuperior to any other s, and 
the dread, which his very name, terrible already in Norfolk by his victory in the late 
reign, would ſtrike into the inſurgents. It was not ſo much the diſtreſs and in- 


treaties of his miſtreſs, -as the hopes of being able to do ſomething in behalf of the 


right heir, during Dudley's abſence, which engaged ſeveral of the lords to uſe their 
inſtances with him to undertake the expedition: and, though, not knowing whom 
to truſt with the command, he complied with them, it was not without ſome 
jealouſy of their deſigns, Contenting himſelf howeyer with repreſenting the ne- 
ceſſity of their union, and conjuring them to adhere faithfully Phy which they 
promiſed upon their honours, he made preparations the next day for his depar- 
ture 3; ſending the carl of Yarwick before him, with 500 horſe, to Bury: and, 

having taken a ſolemn leave of the lards, none of whom embraced him with greater 
marks of affection, or expreſſed more ardent wiſhes for his ſucceſs, than the earl of 
Arundel, he ſet out, on Friday the 14, towards Cambridge, The marqueſs of 
Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, the lord Grey of Wilton, with other noble- 
men, and a gallant troop of 600 horſe, attended him- thither : and, having paſſed 
the Sunday i in that place, put himſelf, the next morning, at the head of the army, 
which had rendezyouſed at Newmarket, amounting to about 6000 foot and 2000 
horſe; and advanced with it the ſame day to Bury. 


1 Ambaſſ.de Noailles. Luca Conti, * Thid. 
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® been joined by any gentlemen of diſtinction. Mary was herſelf ſo ſenfible of her Many 
not being able to make head, with fuch a multitude of ordinary perſons, undiſci- psd. 
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Maur In the mean time, the great city of Norwich had proclaimed Mary, and ſent a 


NE 


% $a body of men, with ammunition, for her ſeryice: and ſhe had been reinforced b 


Queen Mary 


proclaimed. 


the lord Thomas Howard *, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, with the friends and Fi 
lowers of the Howard family, very numerous in that country. Every hour almoſt 
brought advice of ſome declaration or riſing, in ſome part or other of the kingdom, 
in her favour: and fix ſhips, which had been ordered to lye off Yarmouth, either to 
intercept her retreat to Flanders, or to hinder ſuccours coming from thence, having 
been driven into a port of Eſſex, where Sir H. Fernegan was liſting men for her 
ſervice, the ſeamen ſeized their commanders, and declared for Mary. Sir Edward 
Haſtings, with the lord Windſor, Sir Edmond Peckham, and other gentlemen, had 


| raiſed 4000 men for her in Bucks : Sir John Williams was at the head of another | 


body in the county of Oxford, and Sir Thomas Treſham had raiſed a party in that 
of Northampton. The lords of the council, who. had engaged to raiſe their fol. 
lowers, and ſend them, with other forces levying about London, to join Northun. 
berland, could not prevail with their vaſſals and tenants to take the field in Faye 
behalf: and the tenour of advices from all quarters ſhewed plainly, that, if he mer 
with the leaſt check, he would be ruined.. In this fituation, he had no reſource, but 
in his own valour and conduct, and no way, when a defection was become faſhion- 
able and general, to prevent that of his troops, but by leading them on directly to 
a battel. It was the onely chance he had for ſucceſs: and it behoved him to put 
all to the hazard by a deciſive action, when the leaſt diſaſter was ſute to prove az 


fatal to him, as the loſs of a general engagement. Upon the firſt news of his march, 


ſome, about Mary, adviſed her to retire abroad: and, had he advanced againſt her 
with an expedition, proper to expreſs the reſolution of an intrepid and enterprizing 
general, ſhe might perhaps have taken that ſtep; in which caſe ſhe would have 
found no friend to bring her back to England. Inſtead of acting with the vigour, 
that was neceſſary, he had ſpent two days in getting to Cambridge 3, and had loitered 
another there, to hear a ſermon from Dr. Edwin Sandys the vice-chancellor (who, 
being ordered to aſſert ane s claim, did it with ſo much caution as to give very 
little offence to the adverſe party:) and, when he came to Bury, not finding there 


the ſupplies of infantry, which he expected from the council, he retired back, the 


day following, to Cambridge. Whether this ſtep was taken, out of any diſtruſt of 
his own men, or becauſe he thought his forces unequal to thoſe of the enemy, or 
(as M. de Noailles ſays) with the deſign of intercepting Sir Edward Haſtings, who 
was on the march from Bucks, with 400 men, to join Mary, it was attended with 
ſuch a loſs of reputation, that above half his army deſerted. He was now under 
a neceſſity of waiting for ſuccours from London; and he wrote in ſharp terms to the 
council upon the ſubject: but he ſoon found, that perſons, who govern by terror, 
are always hated; and, whatever. obſequiouſneſs is paid them during their pro- 
ſperity, they are. ſure to be deſerted. in their greateſt need, when that terror is re- 
moved by the diſtreſſed condition of their affairs. A de 
SoME indeed of the council endeavoured to execute his orders: but it appeared 
on this occaſion, how difficult or impracticable it is, for an odious government to 
raiſe troops, in a time of neceſſity, and when its eſtabliſhment is in danger; eſpeci- 
ally when a general diſcontent reigns throughout a nation. No body cared to liſt, 
though they offered each volunteer + eight crowns a month, beſides ſubſiſtence 
money; a moſt extravagant rate in thoſe days: whereas ſuch was the zeal of all 
orders of men for queen Mary 5, that not only the rich ſent her money, plate and 


jewels, and ſerved her with their perſons, but the common ſoldiers, who had. riſen 


for her in different places, to the number of 35 or 40,000 men, would not receive 

any pay, nor did all theſe armaments coſt her a farthing. The time was favour- 
- 3 Burnet, ii. 237. * Amb, de 287 - 3 Heylin, Luca Contile. 5 Amb, de Noailles. 
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able for the lords, that were ſecret enemies to the duke of Northumberland, to 
take their meaſures for his ruin: the chief of theſe were the earl of Pembroke, who 
had always been his boſom friend, and was likewiſe his ally, and the earl of Aundel, 
who, having been haraſſed by him for ſome years, fined, and impriſoned, had lately 
been ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his good graces. They could not declare them- 


ment, being bound, by their engagements, to keep together about Jane's perſon, 


. 
” 


to get out thence was t in difficulty, Northamberland's letters, preſſing for 
immediate ſupplies, furniſhed- them the pretence they wanted for that purpoſe, it 
being neceſſary for them perſonally to attend the buſineſs of the railing or preſſing 
men: and, as the late deſertion ſhewed there was no truſting to Engliſh troops *, 
they propoſed likewiſe to confer with the French embaſlador, about bringing over 

the levies lately made by Northumberland's direction in Picardie, and to have a 
meeting with him at Baynard's caſtle, an houſe belonging to the earl of Pembroke, 
of whoſe attachment to Dudley, and zeal for his meaſures, there was no ſuſpicion. 
| To this place they invited all the noblemen about town, whom they conceived to 
be well affected to queen Mary: and, when they were met, the earl of Arundel made 
a ſpeech to the aſſembly, inveighing bitterly againſt the duke of Northumberland, 


« jn the late reign, and with having no other view in the exaltation of Fane, but to 
« exerciſe his tyranny over their lives and fortunes. . Religion indeed was the pre- 
« tence for that ſtep, into which they had been all ſhamefully drawn: but it did 
« not appear, that queen Mary had any deſign of making an alteration therein; 
« having lately given an hopeful anſwer to the Sufolk men, when they petitioned 
« her on the ſubject. It would be madneſs to run into certain deſtruction, to 


* 


« might be proclaimed queen of England; there being no other way either to pre- 
« ſerve the ſtate; or recover their loſt honours,” SLY 811 847 

AkUxDEIL. had no ſooner finiſhed his harangue, than Pembroꝶe declared his ap- 
probation of the motion: and, laying his hand upon his ſword, ſignified his reſo- 
lution to defend the lady Mary's cauſe againſt all opponents. Some of the council 
propoſed, that they ſhould firſt advertiſe the duke of Northumberland, whom they 


of Shrewſbury, Sir T. Cheyne warden of the Cinque Ports, Sir John Maſon, and a ma- 


by all preſent. A meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to the lord mayor, requir- 
ing him to attend them in an hour's time, with the recorder, and as many aldermen 
as he thought proper. They came: and, being acquainted with the reſolution 
taken, and the reaſons of it, the whole company mounted on horſe- back, and rode 
through St. Paul church-yard to the croſs in Cheapide; where Mary was pro- 
claimed queen by Sir Chriſtopher Barker, principal king at armes, on Faly 19, about 
four in the afternoon. They went afterwards in ſolemn proceſſion to the cathedral, 
where Te Deum was ſung; all this being done to the infinite ſatisfaction of the 
people; who celebrated it by ringing the bells of every church, 'making bonfires in 


When the lords came back to Baynard's-caftle, the earl of Arundel and lord Paget 
were diſpatched to Framlingbam- caſtle, to give the queen an account of theſe pro- 
ceedings: and ſome companies were ſent to ſecure the Tower, which was the eaſier 
done, becauſe the earl of Pembroke had 150 of the guard at his devotion, Fane, 
quitting the parade of royalty with more pleaſure than it had been forced upon 
: Luca Citile. Hulin. | 
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ſelves with ſafety, whilſt in the Tower, where they were kept in a ſort of confine- 


and none being ſuffered eu. but by leave from the duke of Suffolk: and how 


« avoid an uncertain danger: and, to redreſs what had paſſed; he moved, that Mary 


had all engaged to ſupport, and to treat in common for a pardon : but Francis earl 


jority of the reſt, being againſt all delays, a proclamation was drawn up and ſigned 


all the ſtreets, by feaſts and other rejoicings, uſual on the moſt ſignal occaſions. 
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her, retired, with her mother, to their own homes: and the duke of Swfo/k, joining 
the other lords, ſigned the next day, with archbiſhop Cranmer, chancellor Goodrich, 
the marqueſs of Wincheſter, and the reſt of the council, the inſtructions ſent the 
duke of Northumberland, for diſbanding his forces, and behaving himfelf like a 
dutiful ſubject. | 
Tx 1s duke had received advice of all theſe tranſactions from ſome private friends, 
had diſmiſſed the ſmall remnant of his army, not above 2000 men, and had him- 
ſelf, on July 20, about five in the evening, proclaimed queen Mary, throwing up 
his cap for joy, before Ro/e the pourſuivant arrived with the connell's orders. He 
was preparing for his departure; when ſome of the late king's guards ſeized him, 
propoſing to make their own atonement at his expence : but general orders from the 
council arriving ſoon after for all parties, without exception of any, retiring to their 
own abodes, he was ſet at liberty; and paſſed the night in ſome hopes, that he 
might fare no worſe than the reſt of the council, embarked with him in the fame 
meaſures. The earl of Arundel artiving the next morning and arreſting him in the 
queen's name, he fell down at his feet, and in an abject manner ſued for his favour, 
but was treated by him * with as much pride and infolence, as the earl had expe- 
rienced from him formerly, and with much more reviling language. The lord Grey 
ſeems to have been: ſecretly a friend to queen Mary; it being expected, that the 
duke would be brought under his guard to Londen; where he was, on Juh 25, 
committed to the Tower, with the earls of Warwick and Hunting don, the lords Haft- 
ings, Ambroſe, and Henry Dudley, Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir John and Sir Henry 
Gates, Sir T. Palmer, and Dr. Sangys vice-chancellor of Cambridge. Theſe were 
followed the next day by the marqueſs of Northampton, the lord Robert Dudley, Sir 
Robert Corbet, and biſhop Ridley; the offence of this laſt being a ſermon, which he 
had preached on the 16" at Se. Paul's Croſs, maintaining Janes title to the crown 
according to the late king's ſettlement, and ſetting forth Mary's obſtinacy in adher- 
ing to the Romiſb ſuperſtitions, with the miſchiefs which her acceſſion would bring 
on the nation, by ſubjecting it to a foreign power, and ſubverting the true religion. 
On the day following, Sir Roger Cholmley chief juſtice of the king's bench, Sir 
E. Montague chief juſtice of the common pleas, Sir John Cheeke, and the duke of 
Suffolk, were committed to the ſame priſon: but this laſt, being a weak eaſy man, 
and no more in fault than the reſt of the council, was in three days after ſet at - 
liberty; as the other three alſo were on the 30 of September. 
Tux caſe of the duke of Northumberland was very different: he had been the 
contriver and author of the late uſurpation: and as he well deſerved death on that 
account; he was too dangerous a man to be ſuffered to live under a queen, who knew, 
that her meaſures would ſoon create a general diſcontent in the nation, the greateſt 
part whereof was 3 addicted to the reformed religion. He was brought to trial, on 
Auguſt 18, in Weſtminſter-hall, before Thomas duke of Norfolk, ſitting as high 
ſteward: and, profeſſing, that he was too conſcious of his offences, to ſpeak any 
thing in his own defence, deſired the judgment of the court upon two queſtions; 
« 1, Whether a man, doing any act, by authority of the prince's council, and by 
« warrant of the great ſeal of England, and doing nothing without the fame, could 
« be charged with treaſon for any thing he might do by warrant thereof? and, 
te 2, Whether any ſuch. perſons, as were equally culpable of the crime, and thoſe, 
e by whoſe letters and commands he was directed in all his doings, might fit as 
« judges, and paſs upon his trial, as his peers?” The high ſteward, by the judges 
advice, anſwered ; © 1. That the great ſeal, which he pretended for his warrant, 
« was not the ſeal of the lawful queen of the realm, but the ſeal of an uſurper, who 
had no authority, and therefore it could be no. warrant. to him.“ And, « 2, That 


Luca Contile, | Ambaſſ. de Nogilles. 3 Ibid, 
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« if any were as deeply touched as himſelf, yet, ſo long as no attainder * was upon MARY 


« record againſt them, they were reputed in law perſons capable of paſſing upon 1 


« any trial, and not to be challenged by any in that reſpect, but only at the prince's 
« pleaſure.” Upon this anſwer, the duke confeſſed the indictment, as his ſon 
Jobn earl of Warwick, and the marqueſs of Northampton, who were tried at the 
{ame time, likewiſe did: and they all received judgment, as in cafes of high treaſon. 
When ſentence was pronounced, the duke beſougbt the lords to intercede with tbe 
queen for pardon of his ſons, who might be able ſome time to do her ſervice; ſince 
they went not with him of their own free will, but purely in obedience to his, their 
father's, commands: and, though they were all condemned, none of them were 
executed, except Guilford, whoſe caſe was ſingular. The ſame ſentence was pro- 
nounced the next day upon Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, Sir Andrew Dudley the 
duke's brother, and Sir Thomas Palmer; who all, pleading guilty, ſubmitted to the 
queen's mercy, without any trial. It was executed on Tueſday, Auguſt 22, only 
upon three of them (v7z. the duke of Northumberland, who, on the promiſe (as Fox 
ſays) of a pardon on the ſcaffold, profeſſed himſelf a Papi}t at his death, and ex- 
preſſed great regret for his rapine of church goods, which he could not now reſtore , 
Sir Jobn Gates, who had been his chief confident in all his meaſures, and Sir 
T. Palmer, who had treacherouſly brought the late duke of Somer/et to the block) 
the reſt of the condemned priſoners being firſt reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 
Queen Mary had ſtaid at Framlingham, till the kingdom was quietly ſettled The queen 


under her obedience : and, then advancing by. eaſy. marches towards London, dif. 259 Lon 


don, and re- 


miſſed in the way her Suffolk forces; who, being deſirous firſt to ſee her ſeated in the leaſes ſome 
throne, quitted her very unwillingly. Their places were ſupplied by thoſe, that Pines. 
had riſen for her in the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, and Northampton; and, 
the princeſs Elizabeth meeting her on the road with 1000 horſe, ſhe was attended 

by a body of 12,000 men, when ſhe made her entry, on Auguſt 3, into the city, 

paſſing through. Aldgate, Grace Church and Fan Church.Streets, and then through 

Mark Lane, to the Tower. This palace had long ſerved for a priſon to the N bd 
Nerfolk, the dutcheſs of Somerſet, Stephen Gardiner, and Edward Courtenay, ſon 

and heir to the marqueſs of Exeter; who were now all releaſed: and the laſt of 

them was, on September 3, reſtored to the title of earl of Devonſhire, which had 

for ſome ages been enjoyed by his anceſtors. This young nobleman had the miſ- 

fortune to want an education3, having been kept in. priſan, from his childhood; 

and, not knowing the world, was led, at the firſt recovery of his liberty, into forme - 
levities of youth, which however he ſoon corrected: and became in three months 

the fineſt gentleman in England. Being of a very courteous behaviour and obliging 
diſpoſition, very handſome in his perſon, and deſcended of the royal family, he was 

thought a proper match for Mary. The wiſhes of the whole nation deſigned him 

for that honour; the reformed being the more zealous for it, becauſe he was of their 
religion, and the reſt defiring it, out of their averſion to a foreigner. It was much 

talked of during the late diſturbance: but the diſcourſe. funk at once, VP the 

queen's coming to London. 

Mary was indeed too haughty to marry a ſubject: 7. if ſhe had not, before Match pro- 
her acceſſion, entered into engagements, ſne Was at leaſt deſigned for another : the poſed 32 
king of France having, in a letter, of June 23, to M. de Noailles, acquainted him, * 
that cardinal Dandino, the pope's legate at Bruxelles, had wrote word to Capiſuca, 
cardinal of St. George, legate at Paris, that Edward VI was deſpaired of, and the 
emperor was determined to make a match between his ſon and the princeſs Mary of 


: This anſwer doth not ſeem to remove the ob- his pardon not paſſing the great ſeal, till Aug 29. 
jection againſt the duke of Norfolk, who fate as 9 XV. 337. | 

judge, being the high ſteward ; his attainder by act Amb. de Meili. 4x3 Did. 

of parliament 38 H. VIII, being ſtill in force, and | | a England. 
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England. It was in conſequence of this reſolution, that, though he had an embac. 
ſador actually reſiding in Edward's court (the marqueſs de las Navas) he imme. 
diately ſent over hither two more, either to ſettle that point, or to act in her favour. 
It was certainly ſettled, if not at that time, at leaſt fo ſoon after , that the preſident 
De Selves (who had been embaſſador here from France in the two laſt reigns, and 
underſtood the affairs of this country very well) wrote, on September 12, from 
Venice, that © cardinal Pole (whoſe legatine powers bore date Auguſt 5) having been 
« ſent by queen Mary, was arrived there in his way to England, but was ſtopped 
« by the emperor, out of an apprehenſion, that he would perſuade her to marr 

« Courtenay, rather than his ſon Philip, whoſe marriage had been ſettled with the 
« infanta of Portugal.” It hath been ſurmiſed by ſome writers, that Charles V way 
afraid of her marrying Pole, who was only a cardinal deacon : but this notion was 
founded purely on her eſteem for him, and the wiſhes of ſome Engliſh Roman 
Catholicks, averſe to the Spaniſh alliance; and the real danger lay in his encourag. 
ing the match with Courtenay, who was his relation, and whoſe father had been his 
intimate friend, and had loſt his life for correſponding with him in his former le- 
gation, De Selves, in another part of his letter, makes no ill judgment of Mary 
jentiments and conduct, when he ſpeaks * of her high ſpirit, and confiding in the 
« emperor alone; and that, being unalterably determined to marry his ſon, ſhe might 
« yet pretend a liking to Courtenay, till Philip, under the colour of going to Flay. 
« ders; might land ſuddenly in England, and effectuate the marriage, before it was 


« either expected, or the Engliſh could take meaſures to oppoſe an alliance, to 
which they had an utter averſion.” This judgment is agreeable, to what appears 


of Mary's conduct in the letters of M. 4e Noailles, to the favour ſhe affected to ſhew 
from time to time to Courtenay, and to the intimacy ſhe kept up-with his mother, 
the marchioneſs of Exeter, who was her conſtant bed-fellow, till ſhe was ſure of 
carrying her point with Philip, and then caſt off at once. For the queen, though 
ſhe could not, through the impetuoſity of her paſſions, help, on ſudden occaſions, 
and in conferences with embaſſadors, diſcovering her real ſentiments and reſent- 


ments, always by a change in her looks, and often by words, yet ſhe could eaſily 


pretend what ſhe never meant, and knew in cool blood how to practiſe the art of dil- 


ſimulation. She had given a remarkable proof thereof, in her father's time, by the 


She remits a 
ſubſidy. 


letters ſhe wrote him with her own hand , renouncing for ever the papal authority 
in England, and acknowledging him to be the ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land under Chrift, and her mother's marriage with him inceſtuous and unlawful. | 

THERE is ſcarce another inſtance, to be produced in hiſtory, of ſuch a revo- 


lution, as was now, in oppoſition to an uſurper, who had the forts, the magazines, 


the treaſure, the civil power, the navy, and the regular military force of the king- 
dom, in her hands, brought about in favour of the right heir, without a drop of 
blood being ſhed, or ſo much as a ſword drawn, in the diſpute, There are always 
difficulties in ſubverting the true order of things; and force, art, and induſtry are as 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, as to divert rivers from their uſual courſe: but both re- 


- turn eaſily into their natural channel. Biſhop Godwin, on this occaſion, celebrates 


the integrity and juſtice of the Engliſh, © whoſe manner (as he ſays) is, to have ſuch 
« a conſtant veneration for the lawful ſovereign, that no pretences or colours, not 
« even of religion itſelf, can draw them from their loyalty, For the foundation 
« of Fane's\government was laid with all poſſible ſtrength, and the ſuperſtructure 
« carried on with the utmoſt art; yet, as ſoon as the true and undoubted ſucceſſor 
ee appeared and made her claim, the whole fabrick fell at once, and was diſſipated 
<« 1n a moment; and that chiefly by the means of thoſe very perſons, who, for the 

i Ribier's Mem. d' Eſtat. ii. 457, 458. Introduction to Camden's E lizabeth, and Hearne's Sylloge 
Epiſt. in Tit, Liv. 142. 5 | e | r e rene, | 
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« ſake of religion, were expected to continue the firmeſt in Jane s intereſt.” The Mary 


Londoners, though extremely zealous in the cauſe of religion, had given ſuch teſti- 
monies of their affection to her, that ſhe thought fit to diſtribute 8 4. a piece to 
every poor houſeholder throughout the city: and, to ingratiate herſelf with the 
reſt of her ſubjects, ſhe iſſued two proclamations, on Auguſt 20, and September 4 
which were very popular. The firſt was calculated to redreſs the inconveniences, 
which they ſuffered from the great quantity of baſe moneys paſſing beyond their 
real value; and contained as well a promiſe of coining new pieces of gold, and 
filver of fine ſterling, as an order for preventing the confuſion, that might ariſe 
from their being refuſed in payments, that the baſe coins ſhould be current at their 
reſent rate, till ſne made further proviſion in the caſe, by the advice of her coun- 
cil, The other related to the grant * of two fifteenths, and a ſubſidy of four 
ſhillings in the pound on lands, and 25. 8d. on goods, payable. in two years, 


made to king Edward, in the laſt parliament, for the payment of his debts: and 


contained a remiſſion of the ſubſidy; which was afterwards confirmed by act of 
parliament. This was done, out of gratitude for the ſervices ſhe had lately re- 
ceived from her people in the defence of her royal perſon, and in a full confidence, 


that they would render her the like ſervice, whenever the ſtate and honour of the 


realm required it, as is ſet forth in the proclamation. She took occaſion in it to 
complain of the late duke of Northumberland's adminiſtration, in which the royal 
treaſure had been exhauſted, and her brother loaded with heavy debts; which how- 
ever, for her own honour, and that of the nation, ſhe was reſolved, in convenient 

time, to diſcharge. The world was ſufficiently diſpoſed to believe any charge againſt 
that duke: and it 1s certain, that, by a ſtroke of his crafty politicks 3, all the ſervants 
of the late king's houſhold were three years in arrears of their wages and penſions; 
for which, indeed, he fed them with hopes of ſatisfaction, though he delayed their 
payments, in order to keep them dependent. To theſe acts of grace was added a 


general pardon, j publiſhed, according to cuſtom, at her coronation on Sunday, 


October 1, by Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, who. officiated at that ſolemnity : 
but, beſides the exception of all priſoners in the Tower or Fleet, and 60 more by 


name, it was ſo clogged with other reſtrictions, that very few, elpecially of thoſe | 


moſt concerned, could receive from it any benefit. 


D. 1553. 


Tus great men, who had declared or acted in the queen 8 behalf, e frm 1 


earl of Suſſex was created knight of the Garter, and had a privilege granted him for 
being, after the Spam/h faſhion, covered in her preſence: and the lord Paget was, 


in a very honourable manner, reſtored to the ſame order, the old ſtatutes whereof 


were now revived. Sir Edward Haſtings, being likewiſe inveſted with it, was made 
maſter of the horſe, had a grant of the manors of Boſworth in Leiceſterſbire, and of 
Michelcherke in Somerſet : and was afterwards advanced to the title of lord Haſtings 


of Loughborough. The earl of Arundel 5 was appointed lord ſteward of the houſhold ; 


Francis earl of Shrewſbury. preſident of the North; and Sir John Williams, created 
lord Williams of Tame, was afterwards made lord chamberlain of the houſhold. 
Sir Henry Fernegan was conſtituted captain of her guard, and Sir Thomas Treſham, 
upon the revival of che order of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, was created lord prior of 
it, and conſequently the. firſt baron of England. Thomas lord De la Warre, Sir 


M. Drury, and Sir Richard Southwell- had penſions ' given them, the firſt of 200 


marks, the ſecond of 100, and the laſt of 100/, a year, for their ſervices at Fram- 
[mgham, The queen likewiſe conſidered her old ſervants; promoting her chaplain 
Hopton to the fee of Norwich, Englefield to be maſter of the wards, Rocheſter to be 


comptrollor of her houſhold, and Waldegrave to be maſter of the wardrobe. It 


. Stow, '2 Rymer, xv, 325. mb. de N.ailles. . * Heylin. $ Rymer, xv. 338. Jbid. 352. 
Vol. III. 4 D doth 


hor more particular recompences: nor was ſhe unmindful of their ſervices*, The friends. 
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Dor Sir Thomas Wharton, though they were the firſt noblemen that joined her: and 


abundance grew malcontent, becauſe not recompenced . anſwerable to the value 
they ſet upon their ſervices; it being ſcarce practicable for a prince to ſatisfy every 
body's pretenſions. The worſt circumſtance in the choice of her great officers and 
council was, that ſcarce any of them were eminent for talents, qualifying them, 
either to conduct a war, or to adviſe in peace, or had a ſufficient knowledge and 
experience in ſtate affairs; which, through that defect, naturally fell under the 


management of Paget and Gardiner, who, having the great ſeal delivered to him 


on Auguſt 23, was, on September 21, created lord chancellor, and ſhewed himſelf 
full as arrogant and violent in his adminiſtration, as the moſt arbitrary of his pre. 
deceſſors in power. Such were Mary's acts of grace: but, in the midſt thereof, ſhe 


thought it neceſſary * to add 400 men to her ordinary guard, for quelling any tu- 


mults, the diſagreeable meaſures, ſhe intended to purſue, might occaſion, and par. 
ticularly for making the Londoners obey in point of religion. 

Tus was the point the queen pretended to have moſt at heart; and, to tempt 
the biſhops to come into her meaſures, ſhe had declared her reſolution of reſtorin 
all the lands and manors, which had been taken away from their ſees, Flattered 
with this expectations, ſome of them complied: but, as there were no hopes of 
prevailing with the greater part, more violent methods were'to be taken with ſuch, 
as adhered firmly to the reformation. Bonner was, on Auguſt 5, reinſtated + in the 
ſee of London, and took poſſeſſion of the biſhop's' palace; exerciſed the epiſcopal 
authority; and, on the 27" of that month, revived the maſſe, and all the Roman 
Latin offices, in his cathedral. This was done on the falſe pretence of that ſee's 
being vacant by Rzgley's tranſlation to Durham ; though no patent had ever paſſed 
for his tranſlation, and he had in Fe 5, a little before king Edward's death, ſent, 
as biſhop of London, and dean of the province, to the other biſhops the archbiſhop's 
writ for ſummoning a convocation to meet in September, concurrent with a parlia- 
ment, which was called, at the ſame time, to confirm that prince's ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion. The biſhoprick of Durham was diſſolved by act of parliament, and the 
ſuppoſition of its being filled by Ridley (whom on other occaſions they ſtyle biſhop 
of Rocheſter) ſerved for a pretence to reſtore Tonſtal to it, upon the other's depri- 
vation for hereſy and ſedition 5, as is ſaid in the regiſter, ' But theſe ſeem to have 
been pretences, found out afterwards, to gloſs over what had been irregularly done 
at firſt; for all writers agree, that both Bonner and Tonſtal were put in poſſeſſion 
of their ſees on Auguſt 5; and the commiſſion of delegates for hearing the former's 
new appeal (that, which he had made in the late reign, having been, upon exami- 
nation, pronounced inſufficient) did not bear date till the 224 of that month, and 
ſentence was not given on it till the beginning of September; that for rehearing 
Tonfſtal's cauſe is not dated. Hooper was actually biſhop of Worceſter 7, as Poinet 
was of Wincheſter, and Scory of Chicheſter ; yet without any legal proceſs, or de- 
privation of the parties, Heath, Gardiner, and Day were immediately reſtored to 
thoſe ſees, as Yeſey was, on September 28, to that? of Exeter, which he, being 87 
years old, had formerly reſigned. Thornden, ſubdean of Canterbury, had cauſed 
maſſe to be ſaid in the cathedral there: and archbiſhop Cranmer being falſely 
charged, by common report, with either ordering or conſenting to it, and with 


| having offered the queen to ſay it himſelf, he, to vindicate himſelf from a calumny, 


which might have an ill effect on the profeſſors of the reformed religion o, drew up 
a declaration, in which he offered, with P. Martyr (who had been aſperſed as un- 


' Amb. de Noailles, 2 Kibier, ii. 4. 58. 3 Amb, de Noailles, 4 Godwin, Stow, Grafton, 

5 Concil. M. Brit. iv. 88, Ant. Harmer, p. 120. 7 Rymer, xv, 298. 303. 320. 334. Ibid, 
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learned) and four or five others, whom he would chooſe, to defend, in a publick MaRT 


diſputation, the liturgy, doctrines, and every part of the reformation under the late 


men A 
king, as agreeable to thoſe of the primitive church, and warranted by the holy 


ſcriptures. He propoſed to enlarge, and put his own ſeal to it, and then have it 


fixed upon the doors of St. Paul's, and other churehes in London: but, a foul draught Archbiſhop 


a 5 C 
thereof getting abroad, ſo many copies were taken of it, that ſome of them were other biſhops 
impriſoned, 


brought to the council * ; by whoſe order he was, on September 14, ſent priſoner to 
the Tower. | 


A MAN, who had done ſo many good offices to all perſons that wanted them in 
their diſtreſs, could not but find ſome friends in his own: and ſeveral of the moſt 


moderate ſpirits in the council thought it would be puniſhment enough, to deprive 


him of his ſee, and to aſſign him a competent maintenance, upon his exhibiting a 
true inventory of all his eſtate; with an injunction to keep his houſe, without med- 
dling in matters of religion, He had interpoſed, even in the queen's behalf, with 
her father, to mitigate his anger, when he was proceeding to extremities againſt her 
for adhering obſtinately to her mother, and neither the duke of Norfoll, nor 
Gardiner, nor any one elſe durſt ſpeak to him to fave her from being ſent to the 
Tower: but ſhe could never forgive him: the divorce of her mother, and was con- 
firmed in theſe implacable ſentiments by Gardiner and Bonner, who yet had gone 
greater lengths in every part of the proſecution of that affair, than he, except only 
in pronouncing the ſentence. Nothing but his death would ſatisfy her: but the 
difficulty was, to determine upon what capital crime he ſhould be condemned. It 
ſeemed hard to charge him with ſigning the ſettlement, which excluded the queen 
from the ſucceſſion, when he was the laſt perſon that ſigned it: and the council 
would not care to make that a capital crime in him, of which they had been all, at 


leaſt equally, guilty. The ſanguinary laws of Henry IV and V againſt hereticks, 


and the ſtatute of fx articles under Henry VIII, had been repealed ; and, in defect 
of any other means, it was reſolved to convict him firſt of treaſon, and then keep 
him in priſon, till the laws againſt hereſy were revived, when he might be proſe- 
cuted and burnt. upon that account. To pave the way to his trial, or to render him 
infamous as a traytor to poſterity, Gardiner, who had the penning of all the acts, 


that paſſed in the approaching ſeſſion of parliament, thruſt into two of them an 


impudent falſehood, charging the archbiſhop with being the chief conſpirator, with 
the duke of Northumberland, in contriving the queen's excluſion, though every body 


knew the contrary, Craumer was accordingly, on November 13, tried and con- 


demned of treaſon, with the lady Fane, and the lords Guz/ford and Ambroſe Dudley: 

and, the ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant by his attainder, the dean and chapter 
aſſumed 3 the adminiſtration of its ſpiritualties, as uſual in other vacancies. Holgate, 
archbiſhop of Tori, had been concerned in none of the tranſactions relating to the 
ſucceſſion, and could not be charged with treaſon: but he was committed, on 
October 4, to the Tower, though it doth not appear upon what pretence he was 
impriſoned. He was deprived, in the beginning of the March following, for be- 


ing married, and was detained in cuſtody till Tanuary 18, 1555, when he was ſet 


at liberty, with ſome other priſoners, at king Philip's interceſſion, who propoſed, by 


that act of lenity, to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſb. He died about a year 


after (as is ſuppoſed) of grief for the ruin of his fortune: his houſes having been 
plundered, during his confinement, to the value of ſeveral thouſands of pounds in 
money, plate, jewels, ſtores, and furniture, and even the manor of Scroby + ſeized, 


which he had bought of the crown, and ſettled upon his ſucceſſors in the ſee of 
Nirk, after his own and his wife's deceaſe. | 


* Cranmer's Mem. 304. Heylin * Amb, de Noailles. Ant. Harmer, p. 327. 
Mem. 307. Keel. Memor ii. 402. | | 
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| Mary Tus ſame ſhort method, which had been uſed in behalf of the old biſhops, who 
| 75 I had either reſigned or been deptived, in the late reign, for non- conformity or mix. 
! © 32” prifion of treaſon, was taken with regard to deans, dignitaries, and the parochial 
| OR clergy '. Such of theſe as had been turned out, according to law, for not obſeryin 
| rived. the acts of uniformity, were put again in poſſeſſion of their benefices, and the legal 
| proprietors expelled, by force, under colour of the queen's authority, and without 
| any legal proceedings. Thus Dr. Cox, dean of Chriſt- Church in Oxford, and of 
Weſtminſter, was turned out to make room for Dr. Richard Marſhal, who ſucceede » 
him in the former, and Dr. Hugh Weſton, who ſupplanted him in the latter, dignity 
= | Thus the queen, in the month of October alone ?, preſented to 256 livings, not above 
| one whereof appears to have been vacant by death: and it is not unlikely, that pri- 
vate perſons followed her example. The laws againſt the maſſe and Roman offices 

were ſtill in force: but no body could make their court to the government more 
effectually, than by reviving thoſe forbidden ſervices ; and great encouragement 
was given to this irregularity. On Friday, Auguſt 11, a prieſt ſinging maſſe in a 
church 3 in the horſe-market at London, a great diſturbance enſued: and the lord 
mayor complaining thereof, and telling her, that greater tumults would ariſe, if a 
ſtop was not put to that illegal practice, ſhe reſented it highly. The prieſt indeed, 
to quiet matters, was taken up, though diſmiſſed immediately: and the queen 
thought fit the next day to declare in council 4, “ that, though in her own con- 
e ſcience ſhe was fully ſatisfied in matters of religion, yet ſhe did not intend to com. 
e pel or ſtrain other mens, otherwiſe than as they ſhould be perſuaded of the truth 
« upon hearing the word of Gop explained by learned preachers,” 7, e. ſuch as 
ſhould be licenſed by her authority, which, on the 29" of that months, ſhe com- 
mitted to Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter ; filencing all that he did not think pro- 
per to licence. On Sunday; Auguſt 13, the day after this declaration, Bourne, one 
of Bonner's chaplains, preaching at St. Paul's Crofs, declaimed againſt the late king's 
proceedings in matters of religion ; which ſo incenſed the people, that a tumult 
aroſe, ſtones were thrown at him, and a dagger, which, miſſing him narrowly, ſtuck 
in a poſt of the pulpit. More miſchief would have enſued, had not Rogers and 
Bradford, two eminent reformed preachers, and'in great eſteem among the common 
people, with great difficulty, and toi the hazard of their lives, carried off Bourne; 
being afterwards, for this act of humanity, confined, the one to his houſe, the other 
to a cloſer priſon. This produced an order of council to the lord mayor and alder- 
men, for calling a common council, and obliging all children and apprentices to 
keep their own pariſh churches upon holidays, and not attempt any thing to the 
breach of the common peace: and on the Sunday following, beſides ſeveral lords of 
the council, the magiſtrates, and companies of the city, who attended at the ſermon, 
Sir H. Fernegan was ſent with 200 of the guards, to ſecure Dr. Watſon, the preacher. 
A proclana- THE queen's refidence in London had drawn greater erouds of noblemen and 
— 45 e. oentlemen to attend her there , than had been ever known before; which, conſider- 
| ing the hoſpitality of thoſe days, could not but occaſion an extraordinary expence, 
greater than ſhe cared to defray. They were diſmiſſed on the day of the laſt men- 
tioned tumult ; and the coronation was put off to an uncertain time, leſt they ſhould 
be tempted to ſtay for a ſight of that ſolemnity. Whether it was only to get rid of 
theſe inconvenient or unwelcome viſitants, or out of an apprehenſion of further 'tu- 
mults, ſhe removed in the evening, very thinly attended, to Richmond; taking with 
her only the lords of her council. The world now ſaw plainly, how much the 
queen had the Roman religion at heart; and that, as the nation was ſo ill inclined 
to it, ſhe could not eſtabliſh it without ſome diſturbance: and the ferment ran ſo 


1 Godwin, Heylin. * Rymer, xv. 342, & ſeq, - © * Amb. de Noailles, letter Auguſt 13. Heylin. 
5 Rymer, xv. 337. Aub. de Naailles, a 
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high in London, as to 8 its being given out publickly, that 20,000 men would , 
Joſe their lives, before they would ſuffer an alteration. To allay it in ſome meaſure, L.D.x555 
4 proclamation was iſſued on Auguſt 18; in which, after taking notice „of the in- 
« conveniences and dangers, which the realm had formerly ſuffered through diver- 
« ſities of opinions in queſtions of religion, and of the ſame contentions being re- 
vived by falſe reports, her majeſty declared, that ſhe would not hide, but obſerve 
'« and maintain for berſelf, during her reign, that religion, which ſhe had always 
profeſſed, and deſired all her ſubjects quietly to entertain; ſignifying however, 
that ſhe would not compel any of them thereunto, fill furtber order ſhould be 
talen therein by common conſent, In the mean while, ſhe forbade all her ſubjects, 
of all degrees, to move ſeditions, or ſtir unquietneſs in her people, by interpret- 
ing the laws of the land after their fantaſies, but to continue quiet, till ſuch fur- 
ther order was taken: charging them to live together in Chriſtian charity, and to 
leave off thoſe new found deviliſh terms of Papiſt and Hereticł, and threatening 
to puniſh all that ſhould -raſhly preſume to make any aſſemblies of people, or 
ſhould therein attempt to ſtir them to diſquiet and diſorder. Imputing after- 
wards the ſpreading of falſe rumours and edition, as well to the ſubtlety and ma- 
lice of ſome evil diſpoſed perſons, taking upon them, without ſufficient autho- 
rity, to preach and interpret the word of Gov, after their own brains, in churches 
and other places publick and private, as to the playing of interludes and printing 
of falſe books, ballads, rimes, and other lewd treatiſes in the Engliſb tongue, con- 
« taining doctrine in the preſent controverſies about the myſteries of the Chriſtian 
« religion, ſhe forbade all perſons to preach, or by way of reading in churches, or 
« other publick or private places (except in ſchools of the univerſities) to interpret 
« or teach any ſcriptures or doctrines touching religion, or to act any ann or 
« to print any ſuch book, ballad, rime, or treatiſe, without her ſpecial licence,” 
WHATEVER moderation appears in this artful proclamation, it was only counter- The queen 
feit, and deſigned to lull people aſleep, till the queen was crowned, and could carry Tr.” 
her point in parliament, ': Sir James Hales (the onely one of the judges that refuſed 
to ſign king Edward's ſettlement for her excluſion) telling the juſtices of the peace 
at a quarter ſeſſions in & ent, that the laws of the late king were ftill in force, and 
that they ought to ſee them duly executed, and not ſuffer them to be tranſgreſſed, 
was taken up on this account, and committed to the king's bench priſon. He was 
a conſcientious man, and zealous for the reformation: but, being terrified by threats, 
during his confinement, was perſuaded by Day to a compliance, which he ſoon re- 
pented ; and, being diſturbed in mind, cut his throat, the next day, with a pen- 
knife. Upon this ſubmiſſion, he was ſet at liberty, and retired to his houſe in 
Kent; but without any enjoyment of life, or perfect recovery of his right ſenſes 
and, finding an opportunity, one day, of getting abroad unobſer ved, drowned him- 
ſelf; ſuch are the effects of forced rettactations, falſely 'termed converſions. Every 
body *, that ſtood upon the laws, had a mark of dipleaſure ſet upon them: and no- 
thing was ſo agreeable to Mary, as the breach of them by ſetting up the maſſe, the 
Latin ſervice, and proceſſions, the pageants of ſaints, and the Raman ſuperſtitions 
(the practice being recommended by the courtly name of ſetting forward the queen's 
proceedings) and orders given, in the articles of archidiaconal viſitations, for the pre- 
ſenting of ſuch as gave them any obſtruction. The Sx#92k Proteſtants, alarmed at 
theſe proceedings, addrefled her on the ſubject⸗: but were told, „That members 
e muſt obey their head, and not expect to rule it;“ and Mr. Dobbs, preſuming to 
put her in mind of the promiſes the had made them with regard to their religion, 
was {et in the pillory for three days together. They had ſer ved her in her greateſt 
dittreſs, and, being the firſt that joined her, laid the foundation of that Aae. 


1 Heylin. 6 bid. Burner, ii. 246. 
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cuted, like others, with fire and faggot; an ingratitude, as much owing to the pride 


A. D. 1553. of her heart, as to her bigotry in religion. The queen was moſt afraid of the Lon 


A parliament 


Joners i: and, to bribe them by their own money, which the lenders would nat. 
rally be afraid of loſing, if any diſaſter attended her government, ſhe levied a loan of 
20,0001. upon the aldermen, and 120 of the principal commoners, fixing the ſums, 
which each was to furniſh, The lord chief juſtice Montague had ſent his fon, with 
twenty men, to her ſtandard in Szfolk: but this did not excuſe him, from bein 
turned out of his office, from ſix weeks impriſonment, and from being fined, with 
judge Bromley *, 70001. ſterling for their offences in obeying the late king's commandg 
in drawing his ſettlement. She reſolved to lay the like fines upon all, that had been 
in arines againſt her: a way indeed of raiſing a great deal of money (and M. 4; 
Noailles ſays, ſhe raiſed immenſe ſums) but likely to create her abundance of 
enemies. This was a ſtep very unſeaſonable, when ſhe had already made ſuch , 
number by her proceedings in religion, that a very ſmall matter would produce a 
terrible diſturbance in the kingdom; of which there actually appeared ſuch ſymp. 
toms in Norfolk, and the adjacent counties, that ſome lords of the council were ſent 
thither to prevent the miſchief. *VVöIß'ßß 
Tux ſucceſs of all the queen's meaſures depended on the compliance of the ap- 
proaching parliament: and all manner of illegal and arbitrary practices had been 
uſed to get an houſe of commons returned to her purpoſe. Beale 3, who was clerk 
of the council under queen Elizabeth, ſays, © that, in many places of the count : 
e men were choſen by force and menaces; that, in others, the agents for the court 
« made uſe of violence to hinder the commons from coming to an election; that 
« falſe returns were made in many places, and ſome members, after being elected 
« and returned, were violently thruſt out of the houſe of commons,” which was the 
caſe of all, that were ſuſpected of favouring the reformation, Hence he concludes, 
it was no parliament, ſince under a force, and might be annulled, like that of Co- 
ventry in the 3 8th of Henry VI, which, upon evidence of the like force, was declared 
to be no parliament. Abundance of perſons had ſome way or other, during Janes 
ſhort uſurpation, rendered themſelves obnoxious to the government, which could 
eaſily find pretences to haraſs them: but, notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, and the 
violences here mentioned, the queen was not a little apprehenſive of miſcarrying in 
the point ſhe aimed at, unleſs ſhe could prevail with her ſiſter to conform to her re- 
ligion. An oppoſition to her meaſures, by the next heir of the crown, could not 
but give ſpirit to an oppoſition in parliament, and deter perſons from conſenting to 
alterations in religion, which, in a ſhort time, they might be obliged to repeal. The 
queen, from the time of their firſt meeting +, had laboured to bring the princeſs 
Elizabeth. over to her own way of thinking in matters of religion: and had renewed 
her attacks during all the month of Auguſt; but without ſucceſs, In the begin- 
ning of September, ſhe ſet all the lords of the council, one after another, for two days 
together, to talk with her ſiſter on the ſubject: but this teaſing of her proved as 
fruitleſs as former attempts; only it provoked the princeſs at laſt to give them 
rough anſwers. The queen, who would allow firmneſs or obſtinacy in no body but 
herſelf, had thoughts of ſending her to the Tower, removing her ſervants, and put- 
ting others about her; imagining, that ſhe was confirmed in her non-compliance 
by ſome great men, that propoſed a diſturbance in parliament: but this was too dan- 
gerous a ſtep to be taken, till the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was over. It was neceſſary, 
however, to extort at any rate a compliance from her, before the parliament met: 


and ſuch terrible menaces were made uſe of, that, at the latter end of the month, the 
1 Stow. Amb. de Noailles, * Ibid. * Burnet, ii. 252. Cranmer's Memo. p. 333. Anl. 
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princels was conſtrained to go to maſſe with her ſiſter; doing ſo perhaps with as 
little regard to it, as ſhe expreſſed afterwards to ſome Belgic deputies, that com- 
plained to her of their being forced by the king of Spaine to go to maſſe, aſking, 
« why they could not go thither as to a farce, though they could not aſſiſt at it as a 
« matter of religion?” This is the onely light, in which people, that comply againſt 
their conſcience, are apt to conſider a very ſerious ſolemnity, celebrated in too the- 
atrical a manner, and it is only ſurprizing, that thoſe, who force them to it, ſhould 
hope, they would conſider it in any other. | | 55 
Taz parliament met on Thurſday, October 5: and, the princeſs Elizabeth's go- 
ing to maſſe ſtriking a damp into all that meditated an oppoſition, the queen carried 
moſt of her points with little difficulty, The chief of theſe was, the limiting of 
all treaſons to the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III: but, to prevent its being of ſervice to any 
ſhe had a mind to proſecute, either for religion, or on other pretences, it was clog- 
ged with an exception of all perſons, that were either impriſoned, confined in their 
own or other houſes, outlawed or attainted for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, be- 
fore September Zo, laſt paſt, or excepted out of her coronation pardon, Felonies 
were likewiſe reduced to ſuch offences, as had been ſo deemed before Henry VIII's 
acceſſion: and thus a proviſion was made for cardinal Pole's exerciſe of his lega- 
tine powers, without involving himſelf or the clergy, as Wolſey had done, in the pe- 
nalties of a premunire, The ſpiritual eſtate in this parliament was compoſed of the 
fix prelates * lately reſtored; the reformed biſhops being moſt of them in priſon ; 
and Harley of Hereford, with Taylor of Lincoln (who had attended in the houſe of 
lords on the day of meeting, but had gone out when maſſe was ſaid contrary to 
Jaw) being violently excluded on that pretence, Alexander Nowel (afterwards 


dean of Sf. Paul's) returned burgeſs for Loo in Cornwall, was turned out of the 


houſe of commons, becauſe, being a prebendary of Weſtminſter, he had, as ſuch, a 
| ſeat in the convocation. Whether he was the chapter's repreſentative in this body 
(which, after We/on's intruſion into the deanry, doth not ſeem very probable) or 
whether it was owing to his affection for the reformation, a difference was made 
between him and Dr. Tregonwell, a main inſtrument in the removal of the Pro- 


teſtant biſhops, who, being likewiſe a prebendary of the ſame church, continued to 
ſit, as Sir Thomas Haxey and other clergymen had formerly done, in the houſe of - 


commons. The ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage for her majeſty's life was brought 
in: and two acts paſſed for the reſtitution in blood of Edward Courtenay earl of 
Devon, and his mother Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter. Three of the bills above- 
mentioned being conſidered as acts of grace, the queen would not intermix other 
matters with them in the ſame ſeſſion; for which reaſon the tonnage bill was de- 
ferred; and the parliament prorogued for three days, to Tueſday, October 24, when 
its ſecond ſeſſion began. 


Tux firſt act, which paſſed in it, declared the marriage of Henry VIII with king Ez 


Catherine, the queen's mother, to be lawful, notwithſtanding any ſentence or acts of we. laws 
= about religion 


parliament to the contrary : but without any mention of the papal diſpenſation, the repealed. 


chief pretence for its validity. Others were made, againſt counterfeiting the coin, 
for diſabling ſheriffs from acting as juſtices of peace during their office, for confirm- 
ing the attainders of archbiſhop Cranmer, the marqueſs of Northampton (who 
was ſoon after pardoned, and reſtored to his blood and honours) the late duke of 
Northumberland, three of his ſons, and as many of his accomplices as had ſuffered 
with him; and for validating all deeds and writings made during Jane's uſurpation, 
excepting her grants of crown lands and commiſſions, The ſevereſt a&t, which 
had paſſed in the late reign, was that againſt riots, for preventing the unlawful aſ- 
ſenibling of twelve perſons, upon which the late duke of Somerſet had been con- 
| 5 1 Burnet, li. 251. 4 cabs e 
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Jemned: this was now revived. Two bills, brought in with a view of diſtreſſin 
the profeſſors of the late reformation, by ſubjecting ſuch as did not ſay their ſervice, 
nor come to church, to certain penalties to be inflicted by eccleſiaſtical judges, ang 
for other puniſhment on ſuch as did not attend the Roman offices of devotion, nor 
receive the ſacraments, did not paſs ; though both houſes agreed to another for 
puniſhing all perſons, that ſhould offer to diſtutb preachers, or prieſts miniſtering 
in othet offices of religion. But the principal a& was, that for repealing all the 


lau and ſtatutes, made in king Edward's time, in derogation of the doctrines of the 


church of Rome, and in favour of the reformation, which was now left on the foot. 
ing it ſtood on at the time of Henry VIIT's deceaſe. By this act, which the pretence 


 .., of a further conſideration of what had been done in the late king's minority ſerved 
to countenance, all former ſtatutes, for the firſt and ſecond liturgy, for adminiſter. 


ing the ſacrament in both kinds, for confirming the new ordinal, for abrogating 


certain faſts and feſtivals formerly obſerved, for authoriſing the marriages of Prieſts, 


Addreſs a- 
gainſt the 
Spaniſh match, 


and legitimating their children, and for regulating the nomination of biſhops, and 
the exerciſe of their juriſdiction, were at once annulldt. 

Ir was not as yet ſeaſonable to attempt the getting of ſome other acts, which 
the queen had much at heart, in favour of cardinal Pole, and the claims of the py. 
pacy. Upon her acceſſion, cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruxelles, had ſent Fr 
Commendone over to England to ſee, whether ſhe would reconcile the realm to the 
church of Rome : and this truſty and able miniſter received from her aſſurances 
of her full reſolution to do fo, but that ſhe muſt proceed with caution and ſecreſy, 
for fear of raiſing diſturbances, which might defeat her deſign. The pope, upon 
this advice, appointed Pole his legate in England; who, ſetting out from Rome in 
Auguſt, intended to proceed through Germany to Bruxelles; where he propoſed to 
make ſome ſtay, till the manner of reception in England was ſettled : but he had 
not reached Trente, when his journey was ſtopped by freſh orders, and he returned, 
in the beginning of September, to the neighbourhood of Luna. Hearing after- 
wards of the repeal of king Edward's laws, he ſet forwards again: but, the people 
not being yet prepared to bear the ſight of a papal miniſter, and being extremely 
averſe to the re-eſtabliſhment of the pope's power, which they expected would be 
followed by all the exactions and grievances, ſo continually complained of by their 
anceſtors, he was ſtopped a ſecond time at Dillingben. Gardiner did not like his 
coming over, fearing he would govern all in England: and the commons, who had 
not paſſed the act for repealing the late king's laws, till after ſeveral long and warm 
debates for eight days together, and a diviſion of above a third part of the houſe 
againſt it, being ſounded on the ſubje& of the papal ſupremacy, appeared ſo di- 
inclined to its being revived, that it was not thought adviſable to make the attempt. 

IT was not the onely point, in which they did not comply with the queen's de- 
fires: they thwarted her in what ſhe had ſtill more at heart, than the buſineſs of re- 
ligion. The emperor, breaking off the match he had concluded with Portugals, 
had propoſed his ſon Philip to her for a huſband: and ſhe had agreed to it fo rea- 
dily, that the articles were drawing in the beginning of September. Her confeſſor 
was gained to promote it, and Gardiner by the promiſe of a cardinal's hat ; Paget 
by money; and the earl of Arundel by his own ambitious projects. He imagin- 
ed, that, if he could perſuade her to marry a foreigner, he might, by that fo- 
reigner's favour, get his ſon (who died a little after at Bruxelles) to marry the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth: which would be a means of putting the adminiſtration of publick 
affairs into his hands, and bring at laſt the ſucceſſion of the crown into his family; 
it being generally thought, that the queen's infirmities incapacitated her for bearing 
_ 3 Burnet, ii. 256, 2 Ribier, ii. 458. Amb. de Noailles, Amd. de Noailles letter Sept. 7 and 
25, Nov. 9. 
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children. Theſe were her chief favourites; and Norfolk agreed with them, having 


ever been in the imperial intereſt: their reaſons were founded on the ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſlity of a potent foreign ally to defend the nation againſt the attempts of France 
and Scotland; a neceſſity, which had never entered into the thoughts of their brave 
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anceſtors. Moſt of the council were of opinion, that ſhe could not eſpouſe a fo- 


reigner, without eſpouſing his quarrels; that a match with Spaine would involve 


her in continual wars with France and Scotland; that the nation would never digeſt 


the government of a foreigner; and therefore adviſed her to marry an Engliſhnan, 


to the perpetual quiet of her realm, and the general ſatisfaction of her ſubjects. 


Sir Thomas Cheyne went ſo far, as to propoſe the earl of Devonſbire: but the queen, 


whoſe heart, temper, and manners were entirely Spaniſb, excepted againſt the earl as 
too young and unexperienced in buſineſs, and declared, ſhe would never marry a 
ſubject or ſervant, as ſhe could get no honour nor reſpect by ſuch a marriage. This 
anſwer might filence her counſellors: but it did not ſtop the mouths, nor quiet the 
minds, of her ſubjects. Pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting Philip as proud, 
arrogant, intractable, incompatible with any body, even with his own father, un- 
equal to her in age, ſure to treat her with contempt, and not ſtay with her to get 
children; and as one, who, having nothing more in his view than to get England 
for his ſon Don Carlos, would domineer over it in the ſame imperious manner, the 
Spaniards did in all places, and as he practiſed himſelf in Naples, Milan, and his 
other territories, where an infinite number of ancient families were ruined, and their 
eſtates ſeized, by his Spaniſh favourites. Libels (if the name may be given to papers 
containing ſo much truth, as well in what they repreſented, as in what they fore- 
told) were diſperſed and dropped in the city, in the court, and even in her chamber; 
and the exclamations againſt Gardiner and Paget, the known promoters of the 
match, were ſo bitter and general, that they were afraid of their lives; and the 
former took the precautions of wearing a coat of mail under his cloths, and of having 
guards in his houſe, for fear of an inſult from the Londoners. Some great men, 
ſeeing the queen reſolved on Philip, were for Courtenays marrying the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and carrying her down to Devonſhire and Cornwall: the duke of Suffolk, 
the earls of Pembroke and Cumberland, the lord Clinton, and other noblemen, with 
all the military men, were for this party. . pf 

NoTHinG diſturbed the queen ſo much, as an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
mons, that ſhe would not marry a foreigner, but one of her own country', She did 
not care to receive it: and had at firſt a juſt excuſe, being ill of a diſeaſe, which re- 
turned upon her annually, attended with a continual palpitation of heart, and af- 
fecting her ſo, that ſhe did nothing but weep whilſt it laſted. After her recovery, 
ſhe till affected delays: and above a month paſſed, after the addreſs was drawn up, 
before it could be preſented. Her anſwer was, that © ſhe held her crown of Gop, 
© and hoped to find counſel from him alone on fo important an occaſion; that ſhe 
te had not yet taken any reſolution on the ſubject, but, whenever ſhe did, ſhe would 
take care in her marriage to conſult the good of the realm, and the benefit of her 
« commons, though ſhe herſelf was principally concerned.” The queen had got 
the houſe ſounded in relation to another meaſure, dictated by her paſſions, and the 
inveterate hatred ſhe bore to her ſiſter E/;zabeth: but met with a repulſe, which 


the injuſtice of the propoſal well deſerved. When the princeſs had complied in 


La 


going with her to maſſe, ſhe affected to ſhew her ſome favours, knowing how 


ſerviceable ſhe might be in getting the parliament's conſent to her meaſures : but this 


was all grimace, and, when the late king's laws in favour of the reformation were 


repealed; the rancour of her heart broke out into a very different conduct, ſuch as 
may be termed unnatural, and was ſhocking to every perſon of decorum. She had 


| * Amb. de Noailles. — 
Vo I. III. 1 7 —— 
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before uſed to hold her ſiſter by the hand in all great aſſemblies at court, and ſhew.. 
ed her other marks of friendſhip and honour : - but afterwards took all ways of 
treating her with neglect, made Margaret counteſs of Lenox and Frances dutcheſs 
of Suffolk take place of her, and expreſſed her malevolence in ſuch a manner, that 
no lady about court durſt viſit the princeſs in her chamber, or ſpeak to her without 
the queen's knowledge. This did not hinder all the young nobility about town 
from paying her their duty ; they came every day in crouds to viſit the princeſs, who 
received them well, taking no notice of the queen's disfavours, and minding her 
anger as little : but, whatever eaſe ſhe outwardly expreſſed, it was a diſagreeable 
ſituation; and, to get at once out of the ſight of a ſiſter, who hated her, and be rid 
of the maſſe, which ſhe deteſted, ſhe aſked leave to retire for ſome days to her 
houſe in the country, but was refuſed. The imperial miniſter (who conſtantly 
ſpent an hour or more, every morning and afternoon, with the queen alone in her 
chamber, beſides a correſpondence by letters at night, and had the direction of all 
meaſures) pretended, that the princeſs had received three or four viſits in an evenin 
from the French embaſſador in her chamber; an aſperſion, the falſehood whereof 
ſhe eaſily proved. The queen in getting her own mother's divorce annulled, and 
removing the ſlur of illegitimation from herſelf, had taken care to leave it ſtill upon 


her ſiſter: but, this not ſatiating her malice, ſhe uſed all her intereſt with the parlia- 


ment, to get the princeſs expreſly declared a baſtard, and excluded from the right of 
ſucceſſion, The members abſolutely refuſed to come into theſe meaſures: and the 
queen, not finding the parliament fit for all her purpoſes, diſſolved it on December 6; 
reſolving to aſſume a more abſolute command in government, than ſhe had as yet 
dared to exerciſe, There was no further job to be ſerved by detaining the princeſs 


_ Elizabeth at court: and ſhe left it the next day, attended out of town by 500 gentle- 


Proceedings 
in convoca- 
tion, 


men; having obtained leave for this retirement by ſubmitting to take Sir Thomas 
Pope and Sir John Gage into her family, not ſo much in quality of ſervants, as of 
ſpies upon her actions. EE 11; | 
THz convocation of Canterbury, which had met on October 6, continued to 
fit, and was not diſſolved, till a week after the parliament. In the writ of ſum- 
mons, ſhe aſſumed the ſtyle of /apreme head of -the churches of England and Ire- 
land: and, as ſhe had uſed her ſupremacy for diſpoſſeſſing the reformed biſhops, 
ſhe now exerciſed it in ſo unconſtitutional a manner, as to get what proctors ſhe 
pleaſed returned for repreſentatives of every dioceſe. It is otherwiſe inconceivable, 
that, when three fourths of the parochial clergy throughout England were, within 
a few months after, turned out of their benefices for their affection to the reformed 
religion, there ſhould not be ſo much as one of the ſame ſentiments returned to 
repreſent them in this convocation, It hath been already obſerved, how illegally 
the reformed deans and dignitaries had been diſpoſſeſſed of their dignities to make 
room for perſons popiſhly affected: and this practice had been fo general, that there 


were not above two deans and four archdeacons in the lower houſe to defend the 


late reformation. Dr. Hugh Weſton, newly ſubſtituted dean of Weſtminſter in the 
room of Dr. Cox, was choſen prolocutor: and, on Ocrober 18, ſignified to the houſe 
the queen's pleaſure, that they ſhould debate touching matters of religion, and proceed 
to the making of ſuch conſtitutions, as they ſhould think neceſſary. The main point 
in debate related to the preſence of Chriſt in the holy ſacrament : and James Haddon 
and Walter Philips, deans of Exeter and Rocheſter, Fohn Philpot, Jobn Elmer, and 
Richard Cheney, archdeacons of Wincheſter, Stow, and Hereford, with another, 
were all the diſputants on the Proteſtant fide of the queſtion. They held, „ that, 
* though Chriſt was indeed preſent in the ſacrament rightly miniſtered according to 
ce his inſtitution, yet he was not preſent in that groſs and carnal manner, which 
« thoſe of the popiſh party maintained,” They were often checked by the prolo- 


I Concil, M. Brit. iv. 88. cutor: 
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cutor: and, though ſome great lords attended, there was a great deal of diſorder in Max v 

the diſputation, which hindered it from producing any good effect. Both ſides pre- 7 | 
3 * . n | N | 0 .. 553. 

tended to the victory in this diſpute, which laſted fix days; till Yeo notified to 

them the queen's pleaſure for putting an end to the debate: and ſaid to the re- 

formed divines, Dou have the word, and we have the ſword; expreſſions, that 


hewed plain enough, which fide had the better of the argument. 


Tu ſword, or power of the government, was on the ſide of the Romaniſts: Foreigners 
. . 8 | and others 
and abundantly ſupplied all their deficiencies in point of truth and reaſon. The quit the 
parliament had no ſooner broke up, than two proclamations were iſſued for putting alm. 
in execution the act, which had been paſſed in it, for repealing all the late Dey 
ſtatutes about religion. Orders were given for the maſſe to be faid, and all the 
Latin offices to be uſed, on December 20, in all churches of the kingdom, as at the 
death of Henry VIII: this was begun on that day, and continued all the queen's 
reign without interruption, The ſeverities, which, from the time of her quiet poſ- 
ſeſlion of the throne, had been exerciſed upon the reformed, had prepared them all 
to expect a cruel perſecution: and thoſe, who had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal, ſought for opportunities of croſſing the ſeas to take refuge in foreign 
countries. John a Laſco, with his German congregation, and other foreigners, had 
been ordered, in September, to quit the realm, and above 170 of them went away 
then in two ſhips for Copenhagen; leaving only two of their miniſters to ſerve their 
countrymen, that were merchants ſettled in London. Peter Martyr, though he had 
come over on the publick faith, being invited by king Edward, and ſent by the 
city of Straſburgb, and had, on that account, obtained the queen's licence to return, 
was ſo eagerly ſought after by his enemies, that it was not without great difficulty 
he made his eſcape into Germany. Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, obtained the li- 
berty of tranſporting himſelf, by the interceſſion of the king of Denmark: Poi net 
of Wincheſter got beyond fea, as well as he could, and was followed by Scory and 
Barlow, as they found opportunities: the reſt of the reformed biſhops were too 
cloſely impriſoned to make their eſcapes. Mr, Strype= gives a catalogue of nine l 
deans and archdeacons, and near ſixty doctors of divinity and eminent preachers, | | 
that were thus forced to take refuge abroad; beſides an infinite number of gentle- 
men, merchants, and people of all profeſſions. | i 
Tux act for reſtoring the maſſe and other Roman ſervices deprived, of courſe, all The married ö 
the beneficed clergy, and all that miniſtered in the church, if they would not offici- 3 2 | 
ate by thoſe ſervices. The act repealing the late king's ſtatutes authoriſing their livings. 
marriages, and granting them the ſame rights and privileges as were enjoyed by 
laymen in that reſpec, left them open to the laſh of the canon law; which, though 
not obligatory in this country, any farther than warranted by cuſtom, or conſiſtent 
with the laws of the land, was, upon the repeal of thoſe ſtatutes, very clear in diſ- 
abling the regular clergy, who had made vows of celibacy, How far the private 
marriages of the ſecular clergy before the reformation, in conſequence of a general 
connivance, derogated from the cuſtom, which gave force to the parts of the canon 
law received in England, is a queſtion fit only for lawyers to decide: but it ſeems 
contrary to natural equity, that a bare repeal of former laws ſhould, without expreſs 
words warranting a retroſpect, be made uſe of to invalidate, from the beginning, 
thoſe marriages, which the laws had authoriſed, and to puniſh ſuch as had lawfully 
_ contraſted them, not for their future, but their paſt, conduct. The queen's in- 
ſtructions, on March 4, to the'biſhops®, ordered them * to deprive all the married , Y. 1 
* clergy of their eccleſiaſtical benefices and promotions, and not ſuffer them t 
e abide with their wives, but to divorce and puniſh them; though ſuch prieſts 
© were to be more favourably treated, that, with their wives conſent, promiſed to 


* Cranme'rs Mem. p. 314. Jbid. p. 326. Rymer, xv. 370. 


ce abſtain. 
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abſtain. This favour was referred to the biſhops diſcretion, and conſiſted in ad. 
« mitting them to their former miniſtrations, but not in the ſame place they were 
in before, and in allowing them ſome ſmall part of the benefice of which they 
« were diſpoſſeſſed ; for all were to be deprived, and to do penance,” the form of 
confeſſion on that occaſion being generally drawn in terms, that a man could ſcarce 
affirm with veracity, The favour here mentioned was not intended for the regu- 
lars, who were dealt with more ſeverely than the /eculars, and yet very few of theſe 
laſt received any benefit thence, by reaſon of the biſhops diſcretionary power. 
Bonner, indulging himſelf in a promiſcuous concubinage, had ſeveral baſtards: and 
was ſo fond of anticipating orders, that he had turned all the married prieſts, in his 
dioceſe, out of their livings, before the end of February. In March, the queen's 
commiſſioners deprived * the archbiſhop of Vork, the biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter, 
and Briſtol, who had been regulars, and thoſe of Glouceſter and Hereford, being 


ec 


* 
* 


only ſeculars, for their marriages. Taylor biſhop. of Lincoln, being unmarrieg, 


was, at the ſame time, deprived of his ſee for the pretended miſdemeanor of havin 


taken a grant of his biſhoprick from Edward VI, with the clauſe, Quam diu bene 


e geſſerit, i. e. whilſt he behaved himſelf fo as not to merit a deprivation by ſome 


Articles of the 
queen's mar- 
Triage with 
Philip, and 
diſcontents 
about it. 


act, which the laws or canons puniſhed with that penalty. Scory and Barlo, 


biſhops of Chicheſter and Bath, prevented the like ſentences by a reſignation, which 


contributed to their eſcape abroad. Several thouſands of the inferior clergy were, 
in a very ſhort time, deprived of their livings or their miniſtrations, on account, 
either, of their marriage, or not conforming to the maſſe; many of them, upon 
common fame, without proceſs, uncited, unheard3, and with ſhocking circumſtances 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion. | tet} 

THis ſudden and general change in religion and the miniſters, officiating in di- 
vine worſhip, could not but raiſe great diſcontents among the reformed in all parts of 
the nation, particularly in London, where they were much more numerous than their 
adverſaries: but the effects thereof were not ſo violent, as thoſe excited by the 
Sfaniſh match, which was the ſubject of an univerſal clamour. Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants equally deteſted it, dreading the inquiſition, confiſcation of eſtates, invaſion 
of privileges, deſtruction of liberties, and a ſhoal of other calamities, the uſual pre- 
duce of Spaniſh tyranny : but the queen was reſolved upon the match, and it was 
impoſſible to divert her from it by any remonſtrances. The treaty for it had lain 


dormant, whilſt the parliament was fitting: but, ſoon after the diſſolution, the counts 
of Egmond and Lalain, John de Montmorency lord of Courieres, and two other em- 


baſſadors, were ſent over by the emperor to conclude it in form, and adjuſt the ar- 
ticles, They had it in their inſtructions to inſiſt“, that, in caſe a daughter only 


was born of the marriage, ſhe ſhould not be diſpoſed of without the conſent of 
Philip, or his ſon Don Carlos: but the Engliſb would not conſent to this, except in 
the caſe of her marrying ſome body, that was not a native either of England or 


the Low Countries, The emperor, determined at any rate to get England into his 


power, ſubmitted in this point, not caring what conditions he agreed to; becauſe 
he did not propoſe to obſerve any of them longer, than he ſaw convenient. It was 
neceſſary to make them as palatable, as might be, to the Engliſb: and the marriage 
was concluded on the following articles 5. ** 1. That Philip ſhould enjoy the title 
te of king of the realms and dominions belonging to his wife, and aſſiſt her in the 
e government thereof; the queen alone having the free diſpoſition of biſhopricks, 


« benefices, revenues, offices, and favours, to be given only to natives (who were 
“ alſo to have the ſole management of affairs) and the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges 
of the nation being preſerved inviolate. 2, That the queen ſhould likewiſe bear 


* Rymer, xv. 370. 
5 Rymer, xv. 377. 
I 
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« the titles of all her huſband's realms, with which he was at preſent, or ſhould be 


« afterwards, inveſted. 3. That a jointure of 60,000 l. a year ſhould be ſettled on 
« her, 40,000 /. thereof in Spaine, and the reſt in the Low Countries. 4. That the 


«« queen's iſſue by this marriage ſhould inherit her realms, according to the Engliſb 
« conſtitution. 5. That, if Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his firſt wife (all whoſe 

rights in Spazne, the two Sicilies, and Lombardie, were reſerved to him) ſhould 
« die without iſſue, or his line be extinct, the eldeſt ſon by this marriage ſhould 
« inherit thoſe territories, as well as Burgundy and the Low Countries, to which laſt 
« his ſucceſſion was abſolutely aſſured; the younger children to have portions aſ- 
« ſigned them there and in England. 6. That neither Don Carlos, nor any deſcen- 
« dant of his, ſhould lay any claim to Burgundy and the Low Countries, if there 
« was any male iſſue by this marriage; nor were theſe laſt to pretend any right to 
Shine or that prince's other dominions, if he left any children. 7. That, if 

« only females ſhould be born of this matrimony, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to the 
« Low Countries, but not to marry a foreigner without Don Carlos's conſent! if 
« ſhe did, her right was forfeited and reverted to Don Carlos and his heirs, till the 
« extinction of his line, after which ſhe and her ſiſters were in their order (no 
« males remaining) again entitled to the ſucceſſion. 8. That, the line of Don 
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« Carlos being extinct, and none left of this marriage but women, the eldeſt 


« daughter ſhould ſucceed, not only in the Low Countries and Burgundy, but alſo 
« in England, Spaine, and the other dominions, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe 
« countries; all the rights, privileges, and uſages whereof were to be maintained, 


mutual aſſiſtance, made A. D. 1542, and declared at Utrecht on January 16, 
« 1546, ſhould be faithfully obſerved by the queen, the emperor, the prince, and his 
« ſucceſſors, and their reſpective realms and dominions.“ 


Tus laſt article gave ſome jealouſy to the French *, becauſe the league of 1542 


cc and the adminiſtration kept in the hands of natives. 9. That the treaty "Rt | 


„ 


obliged the emperor to aſſiſt the crown of England in the conqueſt of Guienne and 


Normandie: but the queen was infinitely defirous of a peace between the emperor 


and France, leſt the latter ſhould intercept her propoſed huſpand in his paſſage from 


Spaine to England, and encourage, by his ſuccours, an inſurrection in this kingdom. 
Philip was likewiſe before his nuptials to ſwear, “ 1. That he would not promote or 


take a convenient number of Engliſh into his houſhold, and not ſuffer them to 
& receive any diſpleaſure from ſuch as he brought with him in his retinue. bat 
46 


6 maintain: all orders of men in their rights and privileges. 4. That he would 
te not carry the queen abroad, unleſs at her own requeſt, nor ſend any of her chil- 
« dren by him out of England (where they were to be educated) without the con- 
« ſent of the nobility ;; and that, in caſe ſhe died before him without iſſue, he would 


cc 


deſcend to the right heir according to the conſtitution. 5. That he would take 
care, all the forts and places of the realm ſhould be kept by natives, that he 
would not alienate any of its appurtenances, nor ſuffer them to be uſurped, and 
would not carry away any jewels, nor convey ſhips, guns, or ordnance for war or 
defence, out of the kingdom, but keep them in good repair. And laſtly, that he 
would do his utmoſt to maintain the peace between France and England; but 
without derogating from the treaty of 154.2, and he was to be at liberty to aſſiſt 
« his father in the defence of his realms and dominions, and in revenging the in- 
e juries he had received,” Theſe articles were well enough calculated for the ad- 
vantage of England, had there been any ſecurity for their being obſerved, or any 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


1 Ribrer, ii. 5 10. | | 
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admit any foreigner 1 into any place of truſt or office in England. 2. That he would 


„he would make no innovation in the ſtate, laws, and cuſtoms of England, but 


not challenge any right at all in the kingdom, but permit the ſucceſſion to 
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MAR v. means of redreſs left the Engliſh, in caſe of a violation; which they had too much 


. 
A. D. 1554. 


Sir T. Wiat's 


rebellion. 


reaſon to expect from the ill faith and unmeaſurable ambition of the emperor. The 

were ſigned, on Friday, January 12, by the imperial embaſſadors, and by the lord 
chancellor, the earl of Arundel, the lord Paget, Sir Robert Rocheſter, and Sir V. 
Petre, the queen's commiſſioners: and, on the Sunday and Monday following, were 
communicated by Gardiner * to the nobility at court, and to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, with a pompous account of the advantages thereof to the 
nation, and an high encomium of Philip. This was to correct the falſe notions 


' ſpread among the people, as if the Spaniards were, by the treaty, to be made abſo- 


lute lords of the kingdom, and have the management of all affairs, and that, abo- 
liſhing the ancient laws, they would eſtabliſh an inſypportable ſlavery in the land, as 
a conquered nation. Hae | 

GAR DIN ER s declaration did not cure the jealouſies of the people, and their dif. 
contents flamed out in ſuch a manner, that the emperor was in no little pain for his 


ſon's ſafety, when he ſhould arrive in England. It ſerved him at leaſt for a pre- 


tence to ſollicite the queen 3 to put forty or fifty young Engli/h noblemen, among 
whom the earl of Devon was to be one, into his hands, as hoſtages for the ſecurit 


of Philip's perſon, during his ſtay in the kingdom: and, when this demand could 


not be granted, he ordered his ſon to bring over with him 8 or 10,000 Spantar; 
for his defence. He kept likewiſe in Flanders a body of 12,000 Germans, ready, 
upon any occaſion, to be tranſported into England; the charge being defrayed, not 


at his, but the queen's, expence. - There was ſtill another difficulty, which he was 


forced to advance great ſums to remove; it was to procure ſuch an houſe of com- 
mons, as would conſent to the articles of the treaty, when they came before the par- 
liament for a ratification, All the meaſures of violence, taken at the laſt election, 
had not procured one for the purpoſe: it was neceſſary to add the influence of 
money to the terror and force of arbitrary power. The queen ſet herfelf to gain the 


_ nobility by careſſes, promiſes, and penſions of 100 J. and 200 J. a year +; the fervants 


of the late king were kept dependant by deferring the payment of their arrears; and 
the emperor remitted over 1,200,000 crowns (400,000 whereof he had borrowed 
of the cities of Germany) to be employed, by Gardiner and Paget, in bribing 
electors, in procuring falſe returns, and in purchaſing the votes of members. This 
vaſt ſum might reaſonably be. ſappoſed ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe: and yet 
there was another incident, which contributed, more than any other cauſe, to the 
ready paſſing of the articles of marriage in parliament. N 

Tur Engliſh, more clamorous in proclaiming their grievances, and furious in 
ſhewing their reſentment, than either cool in conſidering, or wiſe in taking, proper 
methods for their relief, vented their fury in loud and uſeleſs exclamations againſt the 


Spaniaras: but they were a rape of ſand; and, though there was no want of hands 


for any enterprize, they had not an head, capable of forming a great deſign, and qua- 
lified to unite them in its execution. Every man took the ſtep he imagined moft con- 
ducive to his end, but without a proper concert: and, as the moſt obvious thing, which 
offered itſelf. to their thoughts, was the neceſſity of ſuccours from France; to op- 
poſe the mighty power of the emperor, ſome applied to the French embaffador in 
England for aſſiſtance 5. M. de Noailles gave them a cool anfwer, being afraid of 


involving his maſter in a war with this kingdom : and, when the mayor and alder- 


men of Plymauth, ſending an agent directly to the court of France, offered to put 
themſelves under Henry's protection, and to receive a garriſon of his troops, being 
reſolved not to admit Philip, nor obey any of his commands, their propofal was 
not accepted, for the ſame reaſon, The Engliſh, however, reſolved upon a riſing: 


1 4mb. de Noailles, 2 Heylin. ub. dþ N. Ribier, ii. 503. 
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conduct of ſuch affairs in the beſt manner to enſure ſucceſs. His credit was the 
leſs in the world, becauſe he was known to be weak, flow, and uncertain, diſpoſed 
to be led or driven, rather than to move of his own accord: and, though his bro- 
ther the lord 7 dme Grey, a man of more fire and reſolution, got him to undertake 
for raiſing the Midland counties, he had otherwiſe very little and in advancing the 
deſign, The moſt active perſon in it was Sir Thomas Wiat *, a Kentiſh gentleman, 
much efteemed and beloved: he had been frequently employed in embaſſies; parti- 
cularly in Spaine; and, having there obſerved the ſubtlety and cruelty of the 
Spaniards, he had contracted an utter averſion to their manner of government. 
He was related to the late duke of Northumberland; yet would not join him in the 
behalf of Jane: and, before he knew what others would do, had proclaimed queen 
Mary at Maid/tone. The queen had ſent him thanks, for his loyalty, by the earl of 
Arundel; to whom he appealed for this particular, when under examination in the 
Tower : and he meant her no other harm, than to prevent her marriage ; which he 
oppoſed out of the hatred he bore the Spaniards, concern for the publick good, and 
zeal for the liberties of his country, Sir Peter Carew, and other gentlemen, em- 
barked with him in the delign: and reſolved not to attempt any thing, till Philip's 


landing, when they. expected, that the nation would be moſt affected with a ſenſe 


of their immediate danger. In the mean time, they retired into their ſeveral coun- 
ties, to provide, with all poſſible ſecreſy, armes, money, and other neceſſaries for the 
execution of their deſign, Fig to draw as many as they could into the conſpiracy. 
Hap the theafares, agreed on, been duly purſued, and a general riſing been made 
in all the different places propoſed at the ſame time, it might probably have ſuc- 
reeded : but either the government had ſome intimation of the deſign, as ſeems not 


improbable from their ſeriding to. ſeize Sir Fames Crofts in Wales, and the earl of 


Bedford into Devonſdire, with other meaſures they took four days before the riſing, 

or elſe (as is generally ſaid) the concert was broke by Sir P. Carew. This gentle- 
man, too indiſcreet in communicating the affair, or too eager to appear in armes, 
perhaps out of fear, that delays might produce a diſcovery, and prevent the exe- 
cution, of the deſign, began, before the time appointed, to raiſe men in Cornwallæ: 
but not having got a competent number together, when a ſuperior force marched 
againſt him, he was obliged, with his uncle Sir Gauen Carew, to fly beyond ſea to 


France for refuge 3; and the earl of Bedford found no difficulty in keeping thoſe 


parts quiet. This alarmed the conſpirators: and diſconcerted all their meaſures. 
The duke of Suffolk, to avoid an arreſt, left the town, on January 25, with his 
brothers Thomas and Leonard; and, going down to his eſtate in the ſhires of War- 
wick and Leiceſter, endeavoured to raiſe the country : but was followed ſo cloſe by 


the earl of Huntingdon with a body of 300 horſe, that, not having a force ſufficient 
to oppoſe him, he diſmiſſed his ſmall party; and, truſting to one Underwood, his 
park-keeper at Miley, for concealment, was betrayed by him, and delivered up to 
Huntingdon. Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the Cingue Ports, had been ſent to take 


care of Kent : but was not able to prevent Sir T. Wiat's riſing, on Fanuary 255, at 
Maidſtone ; where he publiſhed a declaration againſt the queen's evil counſellors, 


and the Spaniſh match, which he plainly forefaw would bring the nation into an in- 


ſupportable ſlavery. The Nen flocking in to him, he advanced with 12 or 150 
men to Rochefter * and took up his head quarters in the caſtle. The queen was not 


Burnet, ili. 224. * Grdivin. Stow, 3 Amb. de Neailles, 
45 2 little 


303 
and the duke of Suffolk, who had been lately pardoned, ſeemed, on account of his Ma R v. 


ſuperior quality, perſonal bravery, and experience in war, not an unflt perſon to be TY ri. 
at the head of the undertaking. But he had no enterprizing genius: and, through 1554. 
the eaſineſs of his nature, and deficiency, or diffidence, of his judgment, wanted that 
courage of mind and vigour in action, which are neceſſary for the contrivance and 
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Max v. a little puzzled how to act on this occaſion; ſhe was jealous, that the rebels de. 
7 9 ſigned to marry her ſiſter to the earl of Devon, and put them upon the throne:; 
1 ; 22 and yet they were both ſuch favourites of the nation, that it was dangerous to take 

them up in ſo tickliſh a juncture, eſpecially when it did not appear, that they had 
the leaſt concern in the inſurrection. It was however a notion ſo generally enter. 
tained, that the very boys had got it by the end: and thoſe of ſeveral ſchools in 
London, dividing themſelves ſoon after into two troops, one called the king's and 
Wiat's army, the other the prince of Spaine's and queen Mary's army, began a fy. 
rious battel, which did not end till the prince of Spaine was taken priſoner, and 
carried to the gallows by the other party, who would have ſtrangled him, if ſome 
men had not interpoſed in the nick of time; for the marks about his neck were not 
eaſily effaced. The queen was ſo angry on this occaſion, that ſhe put abundance of 
them in priſon, ordered the youngeſt to be whipped, and reſolved to put one to death 
for an example. But ſhe thought fit at this time to ſmother her ſuſpicions: and 
wrote kind and obliging letters to the princeſs Elizabeth *, deſiring her company at 
court; an invitation deſigned for getting that lady into her power, who was hindered 
from accepting it by a very dangerous illneſs. She knew not well whom to ſuſpect: 
and it was only out of abundant caution, that the marqueſs of Northampton (who 
had been lately pardoned) the lord Darcy, Sir Edward Warner, and others, after. 
wards found to be innocent, were committed to the Tower, The worſt of her caſe 
Was, ſhe could not depend on her troops: nor durſt ſhe ſend any conſiderable num- 
ber of them from about her own perſon, for fear of the Londoners; upon whom, 
at ſuch a time, the fate of the kingdom chiefly turned, as had been experienced in 
former revolutions. Neceſſity however forced her to ſend the duke of Norfolk, 
with Sir H. Fernegan, a great part of her guards, and a body of other forces, againſt 
the rebels: and, to increaſe their number, the magiſtrates of the city, at the requeſt 
of the council, delivered by the marqueſs of Wincheſter at Guild. hall, raiſed 500 
men, and ſent them by water to Graveſend. | 


WI1AT had ſeized five great ſhips, deſigned to fetch Philip from Spaine, and ly- 
ing in the Medway, which waſhes the walls of Roche/fer : and had thence ſupplied 
himſelf with a great quantity of artillery. Norfolz, advancing, on Monday, Fan.2g, 

to the bridge, found it guarded by the rebels, and the river lined by 60 or 80 pieces 
of cannon; yet reſolved to force his paſſage ; if they did not ſubmit upon the offer 
of a pardon, which he ſent Norroy, king at armes, to publiſh. It was not accepted | 
by any one, except in appearance by Sir George Harper; who went over to the duke, 
only in hopes of perſnading captain Alexander Bret, commander of the 500 Lon- 
doners, to deſert. He ſucceeded in his defign : and Bret, advancing towards the 
bridge, drew his ſword on a ſudden, and, turning about to his men, “ deſired them 
« to conſider what they were going to do, and that they were marching againſt their 
« friends and countrymen, who had taken armes to preſerve the ancient glory of 
« the Engliſb name, and to ſet them free, at the hazard of their lives, from Spaniſb 
« pride and cruelty, Such, as were mean enough to embrace ſlavery, might, if they 
« pleaſed, ſtay with Norfolk : but, for himſelf, he would rather die a thouſand times 
« than be a ſlave to the Spaniard, and was reſolved to ſeek his fortune under tae 
« noble Wiat; hoping, there were ſome, at leaſt, among them, who would have 
ce the wiſdom and courage to accept his advice and follow his example,” They all 
immediately declared for Viat; which put Norfolk and Fernegan into ſuch con- 
fuſion, that they fled in all haſte: but Viat, coming up with a party of horſe, inter- 
cepted the reſt, and ſeized eight braſs cannon, with the duke's baggage. He then 
offered to diſmiſs all that had a mind to return to the queen's ſervice, deſiring them 
to inform her, that he had not taken up armes againſt his ſovereign, but only to op- 
+ * Amb. de Noaills, 2 Eccl. Memor, iii. 8 22. — 
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poſe the deſigns of foreigners upon the liberty of his country : and, being joined Man v. 
by all the Londoners, many of the guards, and the greateſt part of the reſt, he re- 
ſolved to march directly to London. Had he done ſo, without lofing time in bat- 
tering and taking lord Cobham's x caſtle, or had he made no ſtay at Greenwich and 
Deptford, where he arrived, on February 1, in the morning, with his forces much 
increaſed in number, he would have found a ready admittance into the city ; and 
the queen would have had no party to take, but that of retiring into the Tower. 

His delays allowed her time to recollect herſelf, and provide better for her ſecu- 
rity, To encourage her friends and intimidate the diſaffected, ſhe cauſed, on the 
day laſt mentioned, proclamation to be made over the city, that the duke of Suffolk 
and Sir Peter Carew, with their accomplices, were diſperſed and fled ; offering, at 
the ſame time, a general pardon to all the Kenatiſbmen, except Wiat, Harper, Sit 
Henry Tjely, and Rudſtone, and a reward of 100 J. a year in land, for ever, to who- 
ever ſhould take the firſt of thoſe rebels. Count Egmond fell down the river to 
fetch over 4 or 5000 Spaniards from Flanders: and the queen went in the after- 
noon, with her ladies and train, making a mournful figure, to Guild-hall, whete 
the common council was aſſembled. She there made a vehement ſpeech againſt | 
Wiat ; “ repreſenting the inſolence of his demands, that ſhe would put her own 
« perſon and four of her council into his hands; and (to render him odious) 
« charging him with a deſign to ſack the city. She made likewiſe heavy com- 
« plaints on account of the diſcontents at her marriage, which ſhe had concluded 
« for the good of her people: but, fince they miſliked it, ſhe would try to break 
« it off, though ſhe thought it proper to have firſt the advice of her council, and, 
« in the mean time, deſired their aſſiſtance. This ſpeech had ſuch an effect, and 
ſhe was ſo well ſerved by her agents, that the city reſolved to defend itſelf : - and 
20,000 men took armes the next day in her behalf. W. lord Howard of Effing- 
ham was appointed to command them, as her lieutenant in London; and it was 
propoſed, that the earl of Pembroke ſhould march with 6 or 7000 of them againſt 
Wiat: but they abſolutely refuſed to croſs the river. The weather was very bad, 

roviſions exceeding ſcarce, and, Wiat having no money to ſupply the wants of his 

men, they ſlunk away in great numbers, during his ſtay at Deptford : but, march- 
ing thence, on February 3, at three in the afternoon, he entered Southwark without 
oppoſition, and found there ſome relief. The draw-bridge was taken away, and 
the gate was ſo well guarded, that there was no forcing a paſſage that way into 
London: but, by iſſuing a proclamation with ſevere penalties on ſuch as ſhould 
plunder any houſe, and by other means, he recovered the good opinion of the citi- 
zens. Proviſions now began to be ſcarce on the other ſide of the river: and the 
queen could not forbear expreſſing her aſtoniſhment, that ſhe and her council ſhould 
be beſieged by ſuch an handful of men (for the rebels were not above 2000, when 
they entered Southwark) in ſo populous a town, in the midſt of her realm, with all 
her nobility about her, and no body daring to undertake the ſuppreſſing them; 
which afforded reaſon to think, that very few were diſpleaſed at Wiat's proceed- 
ings. Affairs ſeemed in ſo bad a ſtate, that all the lords of the council declared, 
they never liked the match: and Pembroke's march was ſuſpended, leſt his men 
ſhould deſert like Norfo/z's. The queen condeſcended to ſend Wiat a meſſage, 
preſling him to lay down his armes, and promiſing, © that ſhe would not marry 
the prince of Spaine; that ſhe would pardon him, with all his companions, and 
« never bear him the leaſt ill will:“ but he demanded the Tower, with four of 
her council, and inſiſted on ſeeing her actually married to an Engliſhman, 

W1ar, having at laſt ſettled matters with his friends in the city, marched with 
1500 men, on Shrove-Tueſday, February 6, from Southwark to Kingſton; where he 
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Mary. found the bridge broken down, and 2 or 300 men poſted on the other fide to 


guard the river. Two pieces of cannon made them retire: and, having repaired 


aan bridge, the poſts whereof had been left ſtanding, he paſſed all bis forces oye 


in two hours, and advanced, about eleven at night, without reſting, directly to- 
wards London. Moments loſt in war are ſeldom to be recovered: yet he had now 
an opportunity of retrieving his laſt blunder, if he had not again repeated it by an- 
other delay, to the ruin of his enterprize. He might have reached London in the 
dead of night; and he marched, undiſcovered by any of the queen's ſcouts, to 
Brentford : but, when he had paſſed this place, the wheels of . one of his Carriages 
broke, and he would ſtay to have the cannon remounted. Bret, Vaughan, Randal, 
and other experienced officers about him, were ſtark mad at a delay, which would 
break their appointment with the citizens: but he was deaf to all their remon. 
ſtrances ; which gave every body ſo ill an opinion of the enterprize, that abundance 
of his men quitted him, and Harper, to procure his pardon, made haſte to court, 
and gave the queen an account of Wiat's proceedings and deſigns. Efingham was 
immediately ordered to his charge in the city; and Pembroke drew out his forces, 
amounting to 7 or 8000 men, which had been raiſed during at's ſtay at Dept ford 
and Southwark. Wiat, after making an halt at Knight's-Bridge to refreſh his men, 
| advanced about noon through Piccadilly to St. Fames's, paſſing by the earl of 
Pembroke's Gens d armes, which were poſted on an hill againft it, without any at- 
tack, except of his rear, which he would not march back to ſupport. Followed 
by that earl, and continuing his march to Char:ing-Crofs, he charged the lord cham- 
. berlain, who was poſted there with a body of horſe and 1000 foot, ſo briſkly, that 
he put them to flight, and ſeized their train of artillery: a diſaſter, which threw 
the court at #hb:itebhall into the utmoſt terror and confuſion. Viat ſtill advanced 
with his party, paſſing through the midit of armed men, who lined the ſtreets, 
without any oppofition, till he came to Ludgate, which he expected would be 
opened to him: but the lord Efingham, being there with a ſtrong guard, prevented 
his entrance, This diſappointment frighted his men fo, that only eighty were left 

with him: and with theſe retiring to Temple-Bar, he there faced all the queen's 
army under the earl of Pembroke, and ſtood his ground *, till a compoſition was 
made by her majeſty's ſending a general pardon for all his party. He then yielded, 
and was carrie to the Tower. Dr. Burnet ſays , the queen was ſo ſatisfied, he had 
no ill deſign againſt her, that ſhe intended to pardon him, and it was the emperor's 
advice, which determined her otherwiſe: but ſhe doth not feem to have any ſuch 
merciful diſpoſition, | 

Wiar was no ſooner in priſon, than the earl of Devonſhire was taken up; put 
into the cuſtody of the carl of Suſſex; and after a few days ſent to the Tower. A 


into cuſtody. party likewiſe of 300 horſe was ſent to Aſberidge to bring up the princeſs Elizabeth: 


but ſhe had been ill for ſome time, and ſeveral days paſſed, before' ſhe was able to 
bear travelling in an horſe litter. When ſhe arrived in town on Thurſday, Feb. 22, 
ſhe was ſo extremely ſwelled all over her body and face, that no body who ſaw her 
expected ſhe could live; yet M. de Noailles ſtyles it a favcurable illneſi, © ſince it 
“ was likely to ſave her ſiſter (who wiſhed ſhe might die of it) from the crime of 
e putting her to death by violence.” Her diſtemper was generally ſuppoſed to be 
a dropſy, though ſome people were apt to ſuſpect it as the effect of a doſe of poiſon 
ſecretly adminiſtered : but, whatever it was, ſhe began to recover in the beginning of 
March; and, deſiring to ſpeak with the queen, was refuſed an audience. This was 
done on pretence, that ſhe ought firſt to clear herſelf of the ſuſpicions, under which 
ſhe lay: but the true reaſon was, the queen had reſolved on her death, and, all 
means being uſed to find out matter of accufation againſt her, in order to a charge 
' Amb. de Noailles, letter Feb. 13. Hit. Reformation, iii. 226. " 
then 
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was dealt with to accuſe her, being promiſed, before his ſentence, great matters, if he 


would do ſo: and his wite was ſtrongly ſollicited by the imperial embaſſador, with 
aſſurance of her huſband's life, to prevail upon him to accuſe Courtenay earl of De- 
von. He was examined ſeveral times; and, being entangled by a multitude of 
queſtions ſuddenly put to him, had faid ſome things, that affected ſeveral perſons, 
and were made uſe of to the diſadvantage, particularly, of the princeſs and of Courte- 
nay: but, at his execution, on April 11, he cleared them both from having any 
knowledge of his riſing, before it happened. This did not change the deſign of a 


proſecution; falſe informations were got from ſpies in France, and evidence of all 
kinds, reports, ſurmiſes, any thing that would ſerve for a colour or ſuſpicion, were 


| ſought after with ſo much keenneſs, that no body thought, either of them would 
come alive out of priſon, notwithſtanding their innocence. But, theſe meaſures 
failing, and the emperor forgetting his hatred of her, in order to make her an in- 
ſtrument for getting the crown of England into his hands, at all adventures, ſhe was 
releaſed out of the Tower on May 19: and, paſſing by Weſtminſter, without ſeeing 
the queen, went to lie at Richmond. The view in this ſtep appeared the next day, 

when Courieres and Bouchard, the imperial embaſſadors, waited upon her to pro- 
pole a match with Philibert Emanuel duke of Savaie. She did not like the motion; 
and, profeſſing that ſhe had no inclination to a married life, refuſed them an audi- 
ence on the ſubject. This cauſed her to be ſent immediately to Yoge/tokein Oxford- 
ſhire, where the was to be teazed, about religion, by divines from the neighbouring 
univerſity, and to remain in cuſtody, till the exzperor ſhould diſpoſe of her in mar- 
riage to whom he pleaſed, or think fit to treat her in another manner. The lord 
Williams of Tame and Beding field were appointed her keepers ;. the firſt behaving 
towards her with great humanity, and the latter with ſo, much harſhneſs, that ſhe 
called him by no other name than that of her gogler. Courtenay was ſtill kept a 
cloſe priſoner; but ſent afterwards to Fot heringhay- caſtle, there to abide the em- 
peror's pleaſure, | oo | 
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then actually drawing up in form, the was committed priſoner to the Tower, iat Max x. 


. 


D. 15 


54. 


THEE were not the onely perſons, who ſuffered from Wiat's rebellion, without Lady Jane 


being at all concerned therein. It proved fatal to the lady Jane and the lord 


Grey and 
others put to 


Guilford Dudley : who were beheaded on February 12; the queen, who had death. 


nothing of a female tenderneſs or of humanity in her, having reſolved to put all to 
death, that might either ſucceed: or aſpite to the crown, as well as all, that oppoſed 
her marriage. Their youth (neither of them being yet ſeventeen years of age) their 
beauty, merits, and innocence, made them generally pitied: and, it not being thought 
proper to execute them in the ſame place, leſt it ſhould raiſe too much compaſſion 
and regret in the people, he ſuffered upon Tower- hill, and ſhe on the green within 
the Tower; both receiving the fatal blow with a wonderful compoſure and firm- 
nels. Her father the duke of Sufolt was *, five days after, tried before the earl of 


Arundel; and pleaded in his defence, that it was no treaſon in a peer of the realm 


to raiſe his power, and make proclamation, only to avoid ſtrangers out of the realm; 
deſiring the opinion of the ſerjeants at law there preſent. They declining to give it, 
he was condemned: and, on February 23, was beheaded; his brother Thomas un- 
dergoing the ſame fate on the 25 of April. On the 17% of that month, Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton was tried at Guiid-ball: but, there being no legal evidence 
againſt him, having truth on his ſide, and making an admirable defence, he was 
found not guilty. The queen was ſo enraged at it, that, contrary to the law and 
cuſtom of the country (which is, immediately to releaſe the priſoner upon his ac- 
quittal) ſhe recommitted him to the Tower, where he was confined ſome years: 
and, the jury being ſummoned before the council, the foreman and another 

Anb. de Noailles, Stew. 
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Max v. were ſent to the ſame priſon, and the reſt to the Fleet, being afterwards fined, ſome 
WW rs. at. 


A. D. 1 


155 


The queen's 
cruelty and 


jcalouſy. 


- 


1000 J. others 2000 J. a piece. This acquittal of Sir Nicholas coſt the life of his 
brother John, and was near proving fatal to Sir James Crofts and others, who were 
condemned on no better evidence, than had been produced againſt him at his trial, 
All people murmured at it extremely, knowing * well, that the queen had no reaſon 
to be angry on that occaſion, but becauſe ſhe perceived, there was no coming at 
Courtenay; for whoſe blood ſhe and ſome lords of the council had ſuch a thirſt, that 
it put them upon ſtrange acts of injuſtice and cruelty. An inſtance hereof ap- 
peared, five days after, in a ſpectacle, exhibited to the mob; of two merchants, men 


of figure in the city, ſtanding in the pillory, theit ears fixed to it by great nails, only 


for having (as was written over their heads) affirmed ſomewhat injurious to the 


queen; particularly in maintaining, that Wiat had publickly at his death acquitted | 


the princeſs Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire. | 

W1arT's rebellion had ſerved the queen for a pretence to 3 take up every body, 
that ſhe ſuſpected; and ſhe ſuſpected all, that had either experience and talents for 
war, or had any conſiderable intereſt in their countries ; reſolving not to let a ſingle 
man live, that had it in his power to hurt or diſturb her government. Hence the 
Tower of London was ſoon filled with perſons of the firſt diſtinction: and the beſt 
men in her dominions, the moſt capable of ſerving their country, and the moſt zea- 


lous for its good, were taken up in all parts of the kingdom. Above fifty gallant 


officers, knights, and gentlemen, were put to death, as ſoon as the rebellion was 
quelled: this might be the effect of Spaniſh politicks; but what ſhe did to the com- 


mon ſoldiers aroſe probably from a cruel and revengeful temper. All princes uſed 
to ſpare or make few examples of theſe: yet ſhe not only ſent twenty two to be 


executed with Bret in Kent, but, cauſing twenty gibbets to be erected in different 


quarters of London, hanged them day after day by a dozen at a time; ſo that no 


body could walk the ſtreets, without an offenſive and ſhocking ſpectacle. About 
ſixty were led in proceſſion, with halters about their necks, to the Ti/f-yard; where, 
from a gallery in J/hite-hall, ſhe granted them a pardon: but, notwithſtanding this 


parade of clemency, there were above 400 of theſe common men executed before 
March 12; how many ſuffered afterwards doth not appear by ſufficient evidence, 


It is certain, that no prince; however tyrannical, nor any miniſtry, however corrupt, 
ever made ſuch advantage of any rebellion, as ſhe did of Wiat's. As ſhe never af- 
terwards paſſed an act of grace, it ſerved for a pretence, to the very end of her reign, 
for taking up every body ſhe did not like; abundance of gentlemen being every 


year impriſoned, upon ſuſpicion of having had ſome knowledge of the deſign. 


THresE cruelties made her daily more hated by the people in general, and even 
by the ſervants of her own houſhold: nor was ſhe either ignorant of the odium ſhe 
lay under, or unapprehenſive of the conſequences, ' A prince, beloved by his people, 
hath as many guards, as he hath ſubjects: but ſhe was conſtantly afraid of ſome in- 
ſult on her perſon. No body was allowed to enter the court with more than one 
ſervant; and ever ſince the late diſturbance, beſides her ordinary guard, ſhe made 
twenty five or thirty gentlemen lye in the hall of preſence near her chamber, tc go 


the round twice a night, and to viſit all the palace; a manifeſt proof of her terrible 


tears and ſuſpicions, when ſhe could not truſt thoſe, that were the neareſt about her 
perſon. She had already weakened her people ſufficiently, by taking off all that 
might ſerve for leaders, either by death, exile, or impriſonment, and very little means 


were left to oppoſe her will in any thing; yet ſo ſtrong were her ſuſpicions, that 


ſhe reſolved to weaken them ſtill more by diſarming them, under the pretence 


of general muſters, in order to know truly the number of fencible men in the 
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alm; her commiſſioners being charged to take away their armes, after the muſters, 
and lay them up in forts and caſtles, where they would be always in her own power. 
cir V. Pickering, and an infinite number of other gentlemen, had retired to France, 
ſince Carew's retreat thither : and met with a good reception at that court. This 
troubled her exceedingly, and increaſed her ſuſpicions; imagining, that they would 
either perſuade Henry II to declare war againſt her, or at leaſt be encouraged in 
forming enterpriſes to her prejudice. The duke of Chatelleraut's reſigning the 
government of Scotland to the queen dowager was another ſubject of anxiety : and 
ſhe was continually alarmed, by reports of Scorch depredations, and of mareſchal 
Je St. Andre's meaſures, and by the light intelligence, from her ſpies abroad, of naval 
preparations, and deſigns to ſurprize Guiſes. Her council agreed, that, if France 
ſhould aſſiſt the malcontents in England, they would be able to overturn her go- 
vernment: this engaged her to profeſs an unalterable reſolution of maintaining 
amity with Henry, and, pretending to the greateſt delicacy in point of truth, to aſ- 
ſure his embaſſador, in the moſt ſolemn manner, “that no inſtances, either of the 
« emperor or her huſband, ſhould ever make her break her word with France.” 


The event ſhewed, what little ſtreſs was to be laid on her veracity; and that 


France, though ſhe gave protection to the Engliſh refugees, would give them no 
aſſiſtance to raiſe a diſturbance in England. 5 

Tux meaſures, which the queen and her miniſters had taken for getting an 
houſe of commons to their mind, made them not doubt of carrying their point, 
with regard to the Spaniſh match: and, a little before the parliament met, the lord 
Darcy *, Sir Anthony Browne, and other Engliſb were ſworn of the prince of Spaine's 
bed-chamber, in the . preſence of the imperial embaſſadors. The infinite ſums, 
which ſhe and the emperor's agents had diſtributed among the electors and mem- 
bers; the flight of ſuch numbers of gentlemen into foreign parts, the reſolution of 
others to ſell their eſtates, and retire abroad, as ſoon as they could get a ſafe paſſage 
the multitudes which had been impriſoned on pretended ſuſpicions, the terror ſpread 


into others, and the danger which all were in of being treated in the ſame man- 


ner, if they offered to oppoſe her will, may eaſily account for their gratifying her in 
point of the marriage. This was the queen's favourite object, to which every other 
view was to be ſacrificed. At her acceſſion, ſhe had declared her zeal for the 
Roman religion to be ſuch, that ſhe would rather conſent to loſe her crown, than 
not eſtabliſh it, and reſtore as well the pope to the ſupremacy he claimed, as the 
biſhops to their eſtates and authority: but, when ſhe found the inſiſting on theſe 


points might interfere with her match, ſhe immediately laid aſide thoſe deſigns for 


the preſent, The gentry did not care to give up the lands, which they had got in 


the two laſt reigns, either by gift or purchaſe from the crown: .and, to make them 
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eaſy on that head, in order to render them more compliant in the match ?, ſhe re- 


ſumed, at the approaching ſeſſion, the title, which ſhe had quitted three months be- 
fore, and, without any diſquiet in her conſcience, uſed the ſtyle of ſupreme head of 
the churches of England and Ireland, In her anger at the city of London for fa- 
vouring Wiat, and in hopes of being better able, in a ſmaller place, to mould the 
parliament for her purpoſes, ſhe had at firſt ſummoned it to Oxford: but, not daring 
to leave London, for fear of ſome diſturbance in her abſence, and of the populace's 
falling upon the foreigners, whom they conſidered as the cauſe of all their 
grievances, and particularly the Spaniards, who were hooted at by the women and 


boys in the ſtreets, ſhe thought fit at its meeting there, on April 2, to have it ad- 


journed to Weſtminſter. | 
IT met at this laſt place on Thurſday, April 5: and the chancellor, in his ſpeech 


and 


Proceedings 


to the two houſes, after * aſſerting the queen's right to the crown by inheritance o Parliament. 


| ' : Amb. de Noailles, Ibid. letter April 2 3. 
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Many. & and the regular courſe of ſucceſſion, and affirming her right to chooſe an huſ. 


6 ce 
A. D. 1554. 5 


band for herſelf, maintained, that ſhe had exerciſed this laſt very properly, in 
making choice of an old ally, deſcended of the houſe of Burgundy : and laid he. 
tc fore them the articles of marriage. He then took notice of the failure of the 
« royal blood; none being left of Henry VIIT's deſcendants, but the queen and 
« (avoiding the term, her fer) the princeſs Elizabeth": and therefore it behoved 
« them to obviate the inconveniences, which might ariſe from ſuch as ſhould at. 
« tempt to uſurp it; propoling to them, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary, to make x 
« Jaw, empowering the queen to diſpoſe of it and her realms before her death by 
« will or deed, and leave them in the hands of the perſon, ſhe ſhould think moſt 
« worthy to govern ſo great a kingdom. This (he faid) was no new thing; for 
« Henry VIII had diſpoſed of the crown in that manner: it was what had met with 
« a general approbation till now:“ and the queen could not be thought leſs worthy 
of their confidence. This propoſal was ſuppoſed to come from the emperor, who 
deſired nothing ſo much, as to get England into his hands; wanting to have mar. 
ters ſo ſettled before his ſon's arrival, that the queen might diſpoſe of the crown; 
and not doubting, but ſhe would act therein according to his direction. When ſhe 
had once made this diſpoſition in favour of her huſband, it would be an eaſy mat- 
ter for him to take the entire government of the realm out of her hands, or get her 
to refign it to himſelf; which all her actions ſhewed to be her real intention. The 
two houſes were fo alarmed at this ſcheme for diſinheriting the princeſs Elizabeth, 
and for ſubjecting the nation to a foreign yoke, and to Spaniſb tyranny, that they 


not only rejected it, but thought proper to take ſome precautions againſt any pre- 


tences for an attempt of that nature. Thus they would not allow Philip, even, a 
matrimonial crown: and, though they confirmed (perhaps according to their pre- 
engagements) the articles of the marriage, they added a proviſo, occaſioned by the 
chancellor's propoſal ; and declaring, that her majeſty, as their onely queen, ſhould 
&« ſolely, and as a ſole queen, enjoy the crown and ſovereignty of her realms and ſub- 
« jects, with all the pre-eminences, dignities, and rights, thereto belonging, in ſuch 
« ſole and onely eſtate, and in as large and ample a manner in all degrees and exerciſes, 
« from and after the folemnization of the ſaid marriage, and at all times during the 
&« ſame, as ſhe had uſed to do before, and actually enjoyed at preſent, without any 
« right, title, claim, or demand, to be given, come, or accrue, to the prince of 
e Spaine, either as tenant by the courteſy of the realm, or by any other means, 
« in virtue of the ſaid marriage, of, in, and to the ſaid crown, ſovereignty, realms, 
« dominions, authority, and rights thereunto belonging, notwithſtanding the ſaid 
« marriage, or any ſtatute, cuſtom, preſcription, or any other thing, to the contrary.” 


IT was pretended, that, though the crown was rightfully deſcended to the queen ?, - 


and the true inheritance thereof, and the royal authority, belonged to her as fully, 
as it had done to any of her predeceſſors, yet, as all ſtatutes had hither to run in the 
name of a king, malicious and ignorant perſons might hereafter take thence oc- 
caſion to doubt, whether the queen might enjoy the like royal authority, There 
was no doubt as yet ſtarted on the ſubject: and whether there was any deſign of 
getting, in the propoſed bill, a clauſe ſo drawn up, as to afford a colour for the 
queen to exerciſe ſuch a power in ſettling the ſucceſſion, as, being no part of the 
royal authority, had been veſted in Henry VIII by act of parliament, and illegally 
claimed and exerciſed by Edward VI, the commons, when it was offered to the 
houſe, took care to expreſs their ſenſe with a proper caution on the ſubject. They 
declared it © to have been always the law of the realm, that the regal office, with 
e all its prerogatives and authority, was equally inveſted in the right heir, either 
e male or female, and, whenever any ſtatute or law appointed any thing for the 
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« king of the realm to do or execute, the queen (being ſupreme governeſs, poſ- M a x v. 
« ſeſſor, and inheritor to the zmperial crown of this realm) might by the ſame au- 
« thority do and execute, to all intents and purpoſes ;' notwithſtanding any cuſtom, 
« uſe, ſcruple, or any other thing, to the contrary” Thus affirming her right to 
the ordinary authority of a king, they avoided inveſting her with the extraordinary 
powers granted to Henry VIII: and, when a bill was afterwards, on April 17, 
brought into the houſe of lords, for declaring the imagining of the death of the 
queen's huſband, auhilſt he was alive, to be treaſon , they were ſo jealous of its being 
abuſed to an ill purpoſe, that it was laid aſide e the firſt reading. There was 
certainly ground enough for this jealouſy, when Philip's partiſans gave out in all 
places *, and even got it publiſhed from the pulpit in ſermons, that he was the true 
and way heir, by. right of inheritance, to this crown, and ſhewed every where a 
tree of conſanguinity, which they had drawn up fo, as to contain only the perſons | 
that ſerved to deduce his deſcent ; omitting entirely the elder branches. The lords 
of the council, with the biſhops and temporal lords, being aſſembled, on April 24, in 
the flar-chamber, Gardiner was not aſhamed to repreſent it, as one great advan- 
tage of the match, that the prince of Spaine was by good fortune, in caſe of the 
queen's deceaſe, the ableſt and neareſt to receive the ſucceſſion, as being deſcended of 
Jobn of Gand: and was ſeconded by Paget and ſome others, who appealed to the 
genealogy cooked up for the purpoſe, It raiſed a general indignation to ſee the 
queen encouraging ſuch impoſtures: and the people exclaimed furiouſly againſt 
her, for making no conſcience, either of taking away the crown from the right 
heirs, or of giving it to a foreigner, - 
Tux bill above-mentioned was not the onely one rejected by parliament, ſome 
others, relating to religion, underwent the fame fate; particularly two for taking 
away the penſions of married prieſts, one for ſuppreſſing erroneous opinions con- 
tained in books, and two others for reviving the act of the fix articles in 31 Hen. VIII, 
and the old ſtatutes againſt the Lollards, hereſy, and erroneous preaching. Cardinal 
Pole had arrived, on Fanuary 25, at Bruxelles: and, matters not being yet ſuf- 
ficiently prepared for his reception in England, he employed himſelf in mediating 
a peace between France and the emperor, He did not however neglect preſ- 
fing the queen, by letters and meſſages +, to unite the realm to the ſee of Rome, and 
to reſtore the papal ſupremacy, without deferring it a moment on any worldly con- 
fiderations: but ſhe had her marriage ſo much at heart, that, till it was ſettled, ſhe 
would not trouble herſelf about religion. He was ſurprized to find her inſiſting, 
that the pope ſhould confirm the poſſeſſors in the enjoyment of church lands for 
ever; and he tried in vain to diſſuade her from it; demanding, at the ſame time, to 
be reſtored to his own eſtate; which it was not yet ſeaſonable to attempt 5. The 
emperor, who did not care for him, and had ſollicited the pope to recal him, as a 
man unexperienced and unfit for buſineſs, faid on this laſt occaſion, that, if Pole had 
a mind to get his eſtate, he muſt aſk it of him, who had the entire and fole govern- 
ment of England; which was ſo far true, that the queen did nothing, but by his 
advice and direction. Her council too were divided upon the ſubject of religion, 
the chancellor, with ſome biſhops, forming one faction in it, and the earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke, with lord Paget, being at the head of another. The queen was 
forced to put off a journey ſhe intended to Wincheſter, to prevent their coming to 
an open quarrel; which however ran ſo high, that Gardiner, an able, but opinia- 
tive and i imperious, miniſter, would have been ruined, if ſhe had not ſtuck cloſe to 
him, and given orders, as well to the captain of her guard, not to arreſt him, as to 
the conſtable of the Tower, not to receive him into cuſtody, without a ring brought 
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Max x. from her for a token. He was fupported in this diſpute by the emperor's embac. 
{Bi ſador : and by that means got the better of his enemies, 
Philip * — Tn two archbiſhops, and eleven other reformed biſhops, having ben diſpol. 
5 ee ſefled of their ſees by the queen's authority, ſix new biſhops were conſecrated, the 
to the queen. day * before the meeting of the parliament, to increaſe the number of votes in the 
houſe of lords: yet there did not appear above ten of this order on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion. One of theſe was Tonſtal, ſtyled biſhop of Durham; though that 
biſhoprick was actually diſſolved, and continued ſo till the end of this ſeſſion, 


vhen an act paſſed for its re- erection, and reſtoring him to all its former poſſeſſionz 


except Cold. harbour and ſome other houſes in London, which had been granted to 


the earl of Shrewſbury. The parliament, having likewiſe paſſed an act for con- 
firming the attainders of the late duke of Suffolk, Sir T. Wiat, and fifty two of their 
accomplices, was diffolved on May 5: and the queen then iſſued a proclamation, 
fixing the rate at which Spaniſh and Portugueſe eruſadoes (in which probably abun- 
dance of the members had been paid) fhould be current. Nothing now took up 
her thoughts, but the expectation * Philip's arrival, and the making of prepa- 


rations for his reception. She had never ſeen him, but his picture had charmed 


her: ſhe thought every day an age till he came, and could not bear bis affected de- 
lays. He had treated her with no little neglect; having never wrote her a ſingle 
letter, nor ſent her the leaſt compliment, ſince the concluſion ef their marriage: 
fhe could not forbear complaining of it, yet was fo impatient for his coming, that, 
if he delayed it till winter, it was generally thought, ſhe would be in danger of loſing 
her life or underſtanding, or at leaſt ſuffer fo much in her health, that ſhe would 
never be capable of bearing children. A large fleet had been fitted out ſome 
months before, either to fetch him from Spaine, or attend him at the entrance of 
the channel: and had been twice revictualled. A ſquadron thereof having put into 
Plymouth, the ſeamen had mutinied, threatening to deliver up the prince of Spaine 
to the French: and lord Effingham, the admiral, giving an account of their diſ- 
affection, orders were ſent to diſmiſs them, and lay up the ſhips, under pretence of 
their being old and unfit for ſervice. Every idle ill-founded report of French ſhips 
being ſeen in the chops of the channel, of ſea-fights, or of fleets in the ports of 
France, gave her a continual inquietude ; and ſhe was as conſtantly fretting at the 
libels and paſquinades, thrown about her court and taken up in her chamber: the 
authors whereof could not be diſcovered, whatever rewards were offered. The uncaſi- 
neſs ſhe expreſſed at them only increaſed the number, and produced others ſtill more 
ſevere than the former; which enraged her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could not 
ſpeak of the Engliſb nation, without a furious reſentment, All theſe different and 
uninterrupted occafions of anxiety had an ill effect on her health and looks; ſhe 
could not bear to ſee in a glaſs, how hagged and battered ſhe was grown : this was 
a new cauſe of yexation ; and, with the deferring of her hopes, made her ſometimes 
beſides herſelf, 
AT laſt the long looked for Philip arrived, on July 19, off the Ie of Wight, 
with a fleet of 160 fail; on board of which were 6000 Spaniards, deſigned to ſerve 
in England, had there been any occaſion: but the malcontents, in deſpair of ſuc- 
cours, after being bid to expect nothing from France, had laid aſide all thoughts of 
an inſurrection. He brought with him a vaſt treaſure *, two cartloads of coin, and 
ninety ſeven cheſts of bullion : and the lord privy ſeal, the lord treaſurer, the earls 
of Arundel and Rutland, with the lord Paget, waiting upon him the next morn- 


ing, conducted him to Southampton 3; from whence (after a ftay of three days, during 


which, though he affected to be civil, he never took off his hat to any Engliſb no- 
bleman) he removed to Wincheſter. The queen met him in this laſt place : and 


: Amb. de Noailles, 2 Burnet, ii. 286. Luca Contile. 
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they were married on Wedneſday, Fuly 25, the feaſt of St. James, the tutelar faint M AR v. 
of Spaine, ſhe being in her 39" year, and older than him by eleven years and three N 
months; the marqueſs of Wincbeſter, with the earls of Arundel, Derby, Bedford, 
and Pembroke, performing the ceremony of giving her away, in the name of the 
kingdom; and Gardiner celebrating the marriage office, The imperial embaſſador 
had, before the ſolemnity, preſented Philip with an inſtrument containing the em- 
peror's reſignation, and ceſſion to him, of the two Sicilies: and, as ſoon as it was 
over, Garter, king at armes, attended by the heralds, publiſhed their ſtyles in Latin, 
French, and Engliſh; proclaiming Philip and Mary kings and queens of England, 
France, Ireland, Naples, and Feruſalem, &c. Paſſing afterwards by Windſor, 
(where the king and Henry earl of Suſſex were inſtalled knights of the Garter) 
* Richmond and Southwark, they made, on Auguſt 18, a pompous entry into London: 
where pageants and triumphal arches had been erected, and other marks of re. 
joicing were exhibited, at a vaſt expence; the common council having taxed the 
citizens at the rate of a fifteenth and an half, to provide for the magnificence of 
| their reception. Removing in a few days from Whztehall to Richmond, they diſ- 
miſſed their train of nobility: and then retiring to Hampton Court, made it their 
ordinary reſidencet!, The queen had there her huſband to herſelf, ſcarce ever ſuf. 
fering him to be a moment out of her fight, and not caring to be troubled with any 
other company. He was ſtiff, reſerved, and formal, which the Engliſh imputed 
rather to the haughtineſs of his nature, than the faſhion of his country: no draw- 
ing room was kept, and no admittance to him, but with a deal of ceremony, and 
after aſking an audience; forms unuſual, and which did not a little diſguſt the no- 
bility. His Spaniſb ſervants had, at the time of the marriage, taken exceptions at 
his being ſerved then by the Engliſb; and now thoſe of the two nations, which had 
offices in his houſhold, were continually quarrelling. | | 
Tux chief point, which the government had in view, was, to get a parliament, The parlia- 
that would come into all their meaſures. The flight of almoſt half the . 
the nation, and the diſpiritedneſs of the reſt, were favourable to their wiſhes: and, 5 
to ſecure it ſtill more, the queen iſſued a proclamation, directing what perſons ſhe 5 
would have choſen for the houſe of commons. She thought fit likewiſe to inſinuate ſeflion of 
continually, that ſhe was with child, and owned her pregnancy to foreign embaſ. © lands. 
fadors: bur it proved only the beginning of a dropſy, though the phyſicians faid?, it 
was a mole or lump of fleſh, which by its weight had a ſlow motion, that agitated 
her whole belly, and was at laſt taken from her, though not without great difficulty, 
Few people believed it, or thought it poſſible for her to be with child: but it was a 
very convenient notion for carrying ſome matters in parliament, and it ſerved after- 
wards to keep Philip longer in England, than he would have ſtaid, had it not been 
for the expectation of her delivery. The ſeſſion began on Monday, November 12, the 
chancellor in his harangue recommending to them the king's coronation, and the 
ſettlement of religion: and a bill being brought in for the repeal of cardinal Pole's 
attainder, it was ſo readily paſſed by both houſes, that it had the royal aſſent on the 
22%; the king and queen going both to the parliament houſe, and the latter fancy- 
ing the child leaped in her womb, upon that occaſion, She carried on this farce 
ſo far, that ſhe received compliments on it from foreign princes, Te Deum was ſung, 
and orders were given for prayers to be ſaid at all maſſes for the child's preſervation); 
an houſhold was ſettled for him, a cradle, with other conveniences, provided, and 
embaſſadors named to notify its birth to foreign princes ; all, in order to get the 
crown for Philip. Pole, who had waited ſome ſome time near Dover, till his at- 
tainder was repealed, came, on Saturday, November 24, to London: and was vi- 
ſited by all the nobility. On Wedneſday following, the two houſes were called to 
1 Amb. de Noailles, 2 Ibid, Heylin. { 
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Maxx. Whitehall + and the cardinal, having returned his thanks for their late favour to him, 


Pa” e,, 
A. D. 1554 


A. D. 1555. for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions conveyed to the laity. By this act, which did not 
go through the two houſes, till Tanuary 4, the papal ſupremacy, the juriſdiction of 


Laws againſt 
the Lollards 
revived. 


for vacating leaſes, made either by them or by other ſpiritual perſons after reſg- 


- puniſhing the firſt offence with the pillory and loſs of an ear, and the ſecond with 


title, ſubjected the perſon to perpetual impriſonment: but this did not hinder him 


The parlia- 
ment refuſe to 


make war 0 
France. 
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exhorted them to be reconciled to the church of Rome; into the boſome whereof 
he was ready to receive them, and grant them an abſolution from all ſpiritual cen. 
ſures. This produced a conference, the next day, between committees of the lords 
and commons: and, an addreſs being drawn up in the name of both houſes, ex. 
preſſing a deſire of their reunion, and preſented to the king and queen, the legate, 
at their interceſſion, abſolved the parliament, the whole realm, and all the domi 
nions of England. In conſequence hereof, an act was to be paſſed for repealing al 
the ſtatutes formerly made againſt the papal ſupremacy : but that affair was attended 
with ſuch difficulties, that, after a week's conſideration, and debates, no way could 
be found out, but to get the pope to confirm all the owners of church lands in their 
poſſeſſions. This was done upon an addreſs from the convocation, releaſing al 
their claim, and that of the clergy they repreſented, to any of them, and defiring 
fach a confirmation: and the legate, on December 24, ſigned an inſtrument for that 
purpoſe; which is recited in the a *, for repealing all flatutes againſt the pope, and 


biſhops and eccleſiaſtical courts, and the prerogative of the crown, were put on the 
ſame footing, as they ſtood on in the 20 of Henry VIII: all ſees, colleges, hoſpi- 
tals, ſchools, and other foundations erected, all legal marriages, though within the de- 
grees prohibited by the canon law, contracted, all inſtitutions to benefices granted, 

and all proceſſes carried on, and all church lands conveyed to laymen, according to 
the late laws in being, fince the ſeparation from Rome, were confirmed, 
Tus act was attended by another for reviving the ſanguinary ſtatutes againſt the 
Lollards: but ſome bills, for incapacitating married prieſts to be ſchoolmaſters, and 


nation, were laid aſide. By a clauſe in the act about the queen's marriage, all 
grants, letters patent, exchanges, confirmations, and leaſes of offices, benefices, lands, 
and revenues, though under the great ſeal, were declared null, unleſs ſealed with her 
fign manual: this was thought to give her too much trouble for a perſon in her con- 
dition; and the clauſe was repealed. A bookſeller * of London, who had printed 
a great number of libels againſt the match and the Romiſb religion, had been dil- 
covered and taken, ſometime in October: and it was probably owing to his con- 
feſſion, that, before the 26 of that month, no leſs leſs than 150 perſons were ſeized 
on that account. This occaſioned an act againſt ſeditious words and rumours, 


impriſonment for life: but it could not have any effect againſt the perſons ſo ſeized, 
becauſe it was expreſly provided, that all, who were not convicted within three 
months after the offence committed, ſhould not be moleſted, and, if in priſon, 
ſhould be ſet at liberty immediately. One Ro/e, in a private congregation at Lon- 
don, had prayed, that Gop would turn the queen's heart from idolatry to the 
« true faith, or elſe to ſhorten her days, or take her quickly out of the way; this 
ſerved for a colour to an act, declaring ſuch malicious prayers to be treaſon, The 
imagining or compaſſing to deprive Philip of the ſtyle of king of England was 
made the like offence, and the publiſhing in words, that he ought not to enjoy this 


from being generally termed the queen's huſband. She did not, however, ſucceed in 
moſt of the points, which ſhe had propoſed to gratify him; the onely thing ſhe 
now minded. | | 
Tu emperor preſſed her to deciare war againſt France 3, the pope's mediation 
n for a peace between theſe two powers having proved fruitleſs, by the former's re- 


Stat. 1 and 2 P. and M. c. 8. 2 Amb. de Noaillis. 3 Ibid. 
| fuſing 
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of Savoie: ; 
againſt Henry, on pretence as well of the tribute or penſion due from that crown, 


as of ſome old treaties, which (as he ſaid) obliged England to take up armes in fa- 
vour of the Low Countries; but this motion was rejected. Philip had given out, 
that he was going to his father in Flanders, with the view of aſking the parliament 
to furniſh men and money for his paſſage, which he would afterwards employ (as 
the emperor propoſed) againſt France, and ſo render a war unavoidable: hut this 
drift was ſeen through; and the commons would not make him the compliment. 
Gardiner propoſed to demand a beneyolence from all the towns in the realm, as 
Henry VIII uſed to do, when he had a mind to begin a war: but he could not ob- 
tain the parliament's conſent. The queen in her own judgment was againſt a war, 
being much in debt, and in no condition to ſupport it: ſhe wiſhed likewiſe for a 
peace, that the emperor might be able to ſend her ſuccours for eſtabliſhing her au- 
thority in England, which was often balanced by the firmneſs of the houſe of com- 
mons; but ſhe gave up all her own ſentiments to pleaſe Philip. At the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, ſhe thought herſelf ſure of getting him recogniſed as preſumptive 
heir of the crown, or at leaſt to get the adminiſtration put into his hands, that he 
might diſpoſe of the forces and treaſure of the nation at his will ; but ſhe found 
herſelf diſappointed, not being able to obtain for him ſo much as the crown of a 
queen conſort. The king fully expected to be crowned ; and with this view made 
great court to the houſe of commons: yet they unanimouſly rejected the propoſal. 
The pretence of her being with child ſerved indeed to procure an act, for declaring 
him, in caſe of her deceaſe, protector of the realm, and governor of her child, 
during its minority (i. e. till the age of eighteen, if a male, and to that of fifteen, if 
a female) and perhaps the general opinion of her not being with child, or not be- 
ing able to bring forth a living one, might contribute to the complaiſance of the 
two houſes in this particular. But he was ſtill tied down by the reſtrictions in the 
act confirming the articles of his marriage: he could not command men and money 
to be employed out of the realm; he could not put his Saniards, nor any other 
foreigners, into any fort or place of ſtrength; he could not alter the laws, nor em- 


bark the nation in a war with France, or any other potentate, for his private quar- 


rels. Philip and Mary were both ſo incenſed at theſe things, that they went, with 
a ſmall train, on January 16, to diſſolve the parliament, without any ceremony; 
ſhewing all the world, how much they were diſcontented at it, notwithſtanding its 
compliance with all their defires in point of religion. All their buſineſs was, to 
take care of the next parliament, and get it filled with men devoted to their mea- 
ſures: but this was no eaſy matter, as their deſigns were now known, and they were 
every day more and more hated in the nation. 


Two days after the end of the ſeſſion, the lords chancellor and treaſurer went to Some pri- 

ſoners releaſ- 
58 85 4 : ed at Philip's 
confined there ever fince his acquittal) Sir Gawen Carew, the lord Henry Dudley, interceſſion. , 


the Tower: and releaſed archbiſhop Holgate, Sir Nic. Throckmorton (who had been 


Sir G. Harper, Sir Edmund Warner, Sir fames Crofts, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Sir V. 
St. Low, Harrington, Vaughan, Gibbs, Tremaine, and other gentlemen, who had 
been impriſoned, either for Viat's inſurrection, or for ſome other reaſon, They 
were pardoned at Philip's interceſſion: and, being all military men, except the firſt, 
they were told, the emperor would give them honourable commands in his ſervice. 
He is ſaid likewiſe to have interceded for the princeſs E/zzabeth, that her guard 
might be diſcharged, and ſhe brought to court: but Gardiner, her mortal enemy, 
oppoſed it at firſt, as not proper whilſt the parliament was ſitting, and found means 


to defer it a good while longer. Philip was willing to oblige her, in hopes of 


making her ſerviceable to his purpoſes, if his queen ſhould die; and ſhe owed her 
| life 


ſuling to give Henry II an equivalent for the territories he was to reſtore to the duke MAR x. 
Bourne had moved in the houſe of f 8 
and ſecretary the houſe of commons for a war J 01555. 
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MAR x. 
1 
A. D. 1555. 


Burnings for 
religion. 
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life to his fear * of Mary Stuart's ſucceeding, in that caſe, to the crown of England 
The duke of Savoie, who came over a little before Chriſtmas, was flattered with 
hopes of marrying her: but, whether ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was not ſent 
for to court on that occafion, and the duke went away ſoon after the holidays, 
The earl of Devon received ſooner the effect of the ſame good offices, being ſet at 
liberty on April 5: and, to be out of the way of danger, went over to Bruxelles 
Finding himſelf to be there watched as much, as if he was till a priſoner, and 
dreading the mercenary informations and conjectures of fpies, he got leave to ſet 
out, towards winter, on his travels to Traly. Fobn Worth, a friend of Courtenay's 
was ſent thither, being gained by the court to act the part of a ſpy over him, and the 


earl died at Padua, on October 4, in the year following (as was generally ſuppoſed) | 


of poiſon given him by the imperialiſts; leaving no iſſue, and being the eleventh 
and laſt earl of Devon of that noble and ancient family. Some refugees abroad were 
likewiſe invited home, with offers of pardon: but, when Sir John Cheeke was 
coming to treat of his with the ' Eng/i/þ miniſter at Bruxelles, he was arreſted on 
the road, ſent over to England, where the laws for burning hereticks were now re. 
vived, and forced, for the ſaving of his life, to recant. An unreflecting mortal, in 
the hurry of life, may, poſſibly, do a thing againſt his judgment, without much 
regret : but a thinking man cannot do it, eſpecially in ſo important a point, as the 
change of religion, without a continual anxiety, Cheeke recovered his liberty: but 
loſt his quiet; and died, in a very ſhort time, of remorſe. 


Manyylcarned divines and eminent preachers had been kept in priſon, upon 


trifling pretences, till thoſe cruel laws, ſo contrary to the Chriſtian religion, were 
revived on Fanuary 20: and then no time was loſt in putting them in execution, 
The alliance between the pope and the realm of England (as M. de Noailles expreſ- 
ſeth it) was confirmed, on February 4, by the burning of Dr. Jobn Rogers, preben- 
dary of St. Paul's, in Smithſeld: he went with ſo much reſolution and chearfulneſs 
to the ſtake, that he was admired and applauded by the greateſt part of the people 
(even by little children) who, glorying in his conſtancy, ſhouted for Joy on the oc- 
caſion, as if he had been going to a wedding. Five days after, Dr. Rowland Taylor 
was burnt at Hadley; and Fobn Cardmater, chancellor of the church of Wells, and 
John Bradford, ſuffered afterwards in the ſame manner at London. Biſhop Hooper 
was martyred, on February 9, at Glouceſter, as biſhop Farrer was, in March, in the 
market-place at Caermarthen, The Engliſb nation in general deſpiſe death, and 


abhor cruelty: and the people were ſo furious in their reſentments at theſe exe- 
| Evtions, that the queen, who was making preparations of armes and ſhips, began to 


be afraid of executing her deſign of declaring in the emperor's favour, She was fo 


overloaded with debts, that ſhe could not give him any great aſſiſtance: and, though 
he would fain have waited, till Sienna was taken, in hopes of getting better terms 
upon that acquiſition, the terrible diſtreſs, he was in for want of money, forced him 


to conſent to a treaty for peace, which was appointed to be held at Marc, in the 
marches of Calais. Pole preſided in it as mediator, and the chancellor, the earl of 


Arundel, and Paget, affiſted at the conferences; which broke off in June, without 
coming to an agreement: the equivalent for Savoie ſtill remaining an inſuperable 
difficulty. The city of London was taxed to pay the charge of their attendance at 
the treaty *; and the citizens made on this occafion the greater complaints, becauſe 
there was levied upon them three times more than the amount of the expences. It 
was however ſome confolation to them, that the treaty had not ſucceeded; the whole 
Engliſh nation dreading. nothing more than a peace or long truce between the en- 


. peror and France, and looking upon the concluſion thereof as the beginning of their 


own ſlavery. The emperor, his ſon, and the queen, had fixed, upon it, as the pro- 


t Ambaſſ. de-Noailles, * Ibid. | 
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per time, to execute their ſchemes, for ſubverting the liberties of England, to get Max v. 


Philip crowned, to chaſtiſe the Exgliſh for their numberleſs inſults on the Spani ard, 
to fill the Tower of London, and all other fortreſſes, with ſtrong garriſons of foreign 


troops, and to force the patliament by violence into their meaſures; which all the 
kingdom judged to be their deſign. | 


NN nt 
A. D. 1555. 


Walls that treaty was on foot, the queenꝭs pregnancy Was thought to advance: Report of the 


and, in the morning of April Zo, all the bells in London rang for joy of her being 
delivered. Te Deum was ſung at St. Paul's; bonfires, publick feaſtings, and other 
expreſſions of joy, were made in all parts of the city: and one preacher (the curate 
of St. Anne's near Alder gate) went ſo far, as to give a particular account of the 
proportion and features of the young prince, repreſenting him as the ſtrongeſt, the 
fineſt, and moſt amiable child in nature. The news was carried over to the mer- 
chants at Ant eue tp, and produced the like rejoicing there, encouraged by the preſent 
of 100 piſtoles from the regent: but all this jay was ſoon damped by the more cer- 
tain advice of the (queen's big belly being: only the effect of a mole (which was about 
this time found ito be the caſe of the lord Ambroſe Dudley's wife, who had fancied 
herſelf with child) andcof the deſpair, with Which every body was ſtruck, of her be- 
ing ever able to have children. She was: indeed fo much out of order, and eat ſo 

very little, that the phyſicians ald, her child could have no ſuſtenance, nor be 

brought into the world alive. They flattered her with hopes of being brought to 
bed on June 25, and, when that day came, they perſuaded her, that ſhe had miſ- 

counted two months; which ſhe was the more willing to believe, becauſe her huſ- 

band had promiſed; to ſtay with her, till ſhe was delivered. The emperor was in a 

very bad way, dangerouſſy and continually ill, laid up by a gout all over his body, 

which had impaired his underſtanding, and affected his head ſo much, that he was 

ſometimes, like his mother, out of his ſenſes. He wanted to ſettle his affairs: and; 

ſending for his ſon, furniſhed him with :{o juſt a reaſon for a journey to Flanders, 

that it could not he appoſed. Philip was quite tired of his wife, who kept him ſo 

continually with ther, that, from the time of their marriage, they had never heen 
aſunder, day nor night, except at meals: ſhe was grown very lean, pale, worn, and 
ſplenetic, ſitting on the ground, with her feet as high as her head (an unfit, if not 
an impracticable, poſture for a woman far gone with child) for hours together. In- 
conſolable at the thoughts of her [huſband's departure, ſhe wept continually: but, 
all hopes of her child- bearing being over at the latter end of Auguſt, he reſolved to 

ſet out for Flanders. 


queen's deli 
very. 


Pailie, leaving Mpitehall on Auguſt 26, at four in the afternoon, paſſed: through Piu goes to 
London in his way to Greenwich, the legate on his left hand, and the queen behind Flanders: 


in an open litter, eſcorted by 100 archers of the guard, with murions on their 
heads, and javelins in their hands; a thing unuſual, which ſhewed, he did not think 
his perſon very ſafe among the citizens. This parade was deſigned to convinee the 
world, that the queen was in no danger; it being no eaſy matter to make the peo- 
ple believe truth, after they had been long impoſed on by artifices. The princeſs 
Elizabeth, who had been for ſome time at court, and forced to attend her ſiſter: every 
day to maſſe, was ſent to Greenwich by water, at the ſame hour, that the king and 
queen went through the city: the citizens complained of this, as a contrivanee to 
prevent their ſeeing her, which they impatiently deſired. Philip, on the 29 of 
that month, \taok leave of the queen, promiſing a ſpeedy return in about a fort- 
night, and deſiring Pole not to ſtir from her during his abſence: and went from 


On Corpus Chriſti day, Tune 12, a Spaniurd on out diſtinction, even in the church, where they took 
ſome affront killing an Engliſbman at King ſton in refuge: but the tumult was ſoon quieted, the mur- 
Surrey, the whole town roſe with ſwords and derer being hanged to appeaſe the people. 
clubs, to knock all the Spaniards on the head with- 2 Amb. de. Noailles. 
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Mary. Greenwich to Canterbury. He ſtaid there, much to her diſſatisfaction, five or fix 
days; waiting till his equipage was ready to ſail for Flanders: but, parting on 
A. D. 1555. n ſday, September 4, in the morning, from Dover, he lay that night at Calais. 
He was ſumptuouſly entertained there by the earl of Pembroke, (ent over expreſly 
for that purpoſe ; and received a preſent of 4000 crowns from the mayor of the 
ſtaple : but lord Wentworth, governor of the place, would not admit within the 
walls above forty of his retinue. The king, in his letter from thence, recom. 
meaded the princeſs Elizabeth, as well to the queen's good. graces, as to the care of 
the Spaniards he had left behind; being afraid, ſhe ſhould be put to death, and 
having now entertained thoughts of marrying her on his wife's deceaſe, whoſe bi 
belly turned to a dropſy. The emperor, on his ſon's arrival at Bruxelles“, inſtructed 
him every day, for fix or ſeven weeks together, in the art of government; and, ad. 
viſing him to a peace with France, recommended to him ſeveral maxims for his 
conduct, which he took afterwards no care to obſerve. Theſe were, To think 


«© himſelf rich when his ſubjects were ſo, and wiſe when he had wiſe counſellors, 


« to govern, his ſubjects by love, rather than fear; to let a ſmall fault paſs un. 
e puniſhed, rather than condemn an innocent perſon; to avoid the curioſity of 


« ſearching into things done in private; to leave the ſecrets of mens hearts and 


« thoughts to God, and the chaſtiſement of interior offences to the divine vengeance, 
« ſince, what the eyes of men could not ſee, it was not fit for their hands to pu- 
« niſh; and particularly to keep a ſtrict rein over the -haughty nature of the 
« Spantards,-or elſe they would be the ruin of the Low Countries, being every 
« where uſed. to domineer, which the Flemings would not endure,” The not 
obſerving of theſe. inſtructions loſt, in 'a few years, the beſt part of thoſe pro- 
vinces: the ſovereignty whereof the emperor, in a general aſſembly of the eſtates, 
| ſurrendered, on Ocicber 2 5, to Philip. | | | os: 
Perſecution of Ix the mean time the perſecution went on in England: and was indeed conti- 
che reformed. nued to the very end of this reign; more or leſs bloody, at different times, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of affairs, and in different places, according to the temper 
of the biſhops, who were charged with the execution of the ſtatutes againſt hereſy 
in their reſpective dioceſes. In all thoſe of the province of York ?, there ſuffered 
only one perſon, who was burnt at Cheſter, and not more in the dioceſes of Exeter, 
Welles, Peterborough, and Lincoln; very few in thoſe of Wales, two in Ely, three in 
Briſtol, as many in Saliſbury, and none at all in thoſe of Oxford, Glouceſter, 
Worceſter, and Hereford. The chief perſecutors were Chriſtopherſon, Baine, and 
Grifith, biſhops of Chichefter, Lichfield, and Rocheſter, Thorndon ſuffragan of 
Dover, Harpsfield archdeacon of Canterbury, and above all Bonner biſhop of Lon- 
don, who, without diſtinction of ſex or age, burnt, within three years, no leſs than 
200 perſons. - The inhumane barbarity of Jaques Amy, dean of Guernſey, is ſo 
unparallelled in all the heathen perſecutions of the Chriſtians, that it ought not to 
be paſſed by in ſilence. Obſerving, that Catherine Gouches 3, a poor widow, and 


her two daughters, abſented themſelves from church, he ſummoned them before 


him: and, finding, that they had in the late reign been taught ſome of the reformed 
opinions, pronounced them hereticks, and condemned them to the fire, though 
they offered to comply with the queen's religion. One of the daughters being with 
child, in the midſt of the flames and anguiſh of her torments, her belly brake 
aſunder: and a goodly boy dropt into the fire, but was immediately ſnatched up by 
M. Houſe, one of the by-ſtanders. On the news of this ſtrange accident, one 
Goſling, bailiff of the iſland, and executor. of the dean's ſentence, ordered the babe 


to be caſt again into the flames, that there might remain no iſſue of an heretical 


parent. This was proved by ſeveral witneſſes, when the dean and bailiff were pro- 


t Materen, f. 15. * Hqlin. 
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| not encourage them, becauſe they interfered with his Political views, by increafing 


April, from-the Tower to Oxford; where they were to diſpute with fix 3 divines, 


« for the ſins of the quick and dead?” They had but two days allowed them to 
prepare for the diſputation, were debarred all acceſs to one another, not ſuffered to 
| have the uſe of their own books and papers: and kept in ſuch uncomfortable places, 
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ſecuted for it in the reign of queen E/:2abeth : but they obtained a pardon *. t The MAR v. | 
whole number of thoſe, that ſuffered at the ſtake in this reign, is computed at 284; 7513555. 
beſides ſuch as were thought to be made away in priſon, and ſome hundreds, killed 
by ſtarving, ſtinks, and various kinds of tortures and hardſhips; to ſay nothing of 

800 exiles. Theſe cruelties had not the effect propoſed; they made men ſerious in 

religion ; and to ſuſpect the worſt of popery, which could not be ſupported with= 

out ſuch barbarities: and the univerſal conſtancy, which appeared in the martyrs, 

gave many of their adverſaries a good opinion of the doctrines, which they atteſted | 

with their blood, and brought them over to the reformation. Philip was afraid, 

that the odium of all theſe cruelties would fall upon him: and had made his con- 

ſeſſor Alphonſo, a Spaniſh Franciſcan frier, in a ſermon before him, inveigh bitterly 

againſt ſuch ſavage. and unprofitable cruelties, which, far from nakiog converts, 

would only create an abhorrence of their religion. It is very probable, that he did 


the averſion, which the nation had to his government: and, either for this reaſon, 
or from his own experience in Germany, the emperor had adviſed the queen, at her 
firſt coming to the crown, to give no man any trouble 'on account of religion, but 
take warning by his example; who, by endeavouring to compel others to his own 
religion, had ſpent 5 his aj Joly in vain, and purchaſed nothing by it, but his own 
diſhonour. _ | 
Pol E was much for following Kid's Alride, and for making uſe of the lay re- Biſhops Ridley = | 
vived ſtatutes, purely by way of terror, without putting them in execution: but Sq Ny 
Gardiner, though he did not diſprove this method, with regard to the common 
people, was of a diffetent opinion, with regard to the reformed biſhops, dignitaries, 


and celebrated preachers, and even the princeſs Elizabeth and the lay nobility. | 


Theſe he was entirely for taking off, as the chief ſupporters of the ordinary people: 
this he called laying the axe to the root of the tree; and had the ſatisfaction, before 
his death, of ſeeing his advice followed in the execution of two biſhops, Ridley and 
Latimer. They had been removed, with archbiſhop Cranmer, the laſt year, in 


deputed by the lower houſe of convocation, and as many learned doctors, culled out 
of each of the univerſities, on the following queſtions: © 1, Whether the natural 
« body and blood of Chrift conceived of the Virgin Mary be really in the ſacra- 
« ment, after the words ſpoken by the prieſt? 2. Whether in the ſacrament, after 
« the words of conſecration, any other ſubſtance do remain, than the ſubſtance of 
« the body and blood of Chrift? z. Whether the maſſe be a ſacrifice propitiatory, 


as differed little from common dungeons. Each of them was appointed a parti- 
cular day, that they might not aſſiſt one another, if there had been occaſion: 
Cranmer's was April 16; Ridley's the 17, and Latimer's the day following ; ; each 
man an army in himſelf, and put to encounter an army, as the cauſe was managed. 
They were not allowed to oppoſe, but confined only to the part of reſpondents; in 
which they met with continual interruptions, and ſuch tumultuous clamours, re- 
vilings, ſhouts, and outcries, as were never known in any learned aſſembly. They 
all acquitted themſelves to the wonder, even, of their adverſaries: but, when this 
formality was over, they were called on Friday, Abril 20, before Dr. V. on, prolo- 
cutor of the convocation (who had preſided at the diſputations, and now ſate with 
the reſt in the nature of judges) whether they would ſubſcribe to the articles, in the 


y * P, 57. Burnet, ii. 367. Ecel. Memor. wi. 2 28. - Heylin, p. 47. * Conc, M. Brit. iv. 
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M a s v. popiſh ſenſe, and, upon their refuſal, were condemned as hereticks. There Was no 


— 
A. D. 1555. 


Martin and Story, the king and queen's commiſſioners. To theſe laſt he made his 


manded to priſon. White, Brooks, and Holyman, biſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter 


Proceeding of 
parliament. 


to the no ſmall grief of the queen, who loſt in him her ableſt counſellor, and one 


: of all ranks, to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of the queen ; who did not find her fiſter's 
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law, at that time in being, which could take away their lives: and the matter Teſted, 
till September 12, this year; when Cranmer was convened, in St. Mary's church, 
before Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, ſitting as the pope's fubdelenate, and the do gott 


reverence, but ſhewed no reſpect to the firſt, as acting by commiſſion from the Pope, 
whoſe ſupremacy he had abjured. Several articles were propoſed to him, which be 
did not deny: but ſtood upon his juftification in point of doctrine. Upon the 
whole, he was cited to appear before the pope in eighty days: and, having expreſſed 
his willingneſs to do fo, if the king and queen would give him leave, he was te. 


and Briftol, fitting by virtue of the legate's commiſſion eight days after, condemned 
Rdley and Latimer to be degraded from their epiſcopal, prieſtly, and other eccle. 
ſiaſtical, orders, and to be delivered to the ſecular arm for puniſhment. The fen- 
tence was executed : and they were burnt, on Odlober 16, in the Town-ditch over- 
againſt Baliol college. | 

Tux cighty days allowed for Cranmer s appearance did not expire, whil 
Gardiner lived. This prelate, the natural ſon of Lionel Woodville, biſhop of 
Sarum (fan of Sir Richard Woodville brother to queen Elizabeth wife of Edward 1 
had decayed viſibly from the month of Auguſt, when he fell into a jaundice; and 
died, at M biteball, of a dropſy and retention of urine, on November 12, at midnight, 


that had more influence, than all the reſt, on the parliamenc ; but to the great joy 
of the people, He had been at the opening of the parliament on Monday, Oe. 21, 
and declared the cauſe of its meeting to be for granting a neceſſary aid to their ma- 
jeſties : but, not being able to attend the houſe above two days *, the lord treaſurer 
ſeems, in virtue of his office, to have ſupplied the place of ſpeaker of the houſe of 
lords, during the reſt of the ſeſſion, and at laſt, by the queen's orders, declared the 

arliament diſſolved, without any particular commiſſion for thoſe purpoſes. The 
great ſeal was put into the cuſtody of Sir Nicholas Hare, till the beginning of 
January; when, Ely and Paget being balked of their pretenſions to the poſt; though 
the emperor wrote in their favour, Heath, archbiſhop of -7br&, was made lord 
chancellor, by Pole's recommendation, It was not thought proper, that the princels 
Elizabeth ſhould be aboyt court, or in town, whilſt the parliament was fitting, leſt 
the nobility and gentry ſhould ſhew her too much reſpe& * and affection: and ſhe 
was ſent away from Greenwich, on Frigay, October 18, to her country-houſe, about 
thirty miles from London, to paſs the winter. Her way lay through the city: and, 
in paſſing the ſtreets, ſhe was followed and huzza'd by prodigious crouds of people 


abſence any way leſſen the oppoſition made to her meaſures in parliament. Sbe 
Was very uneaſy at the accounts, ſhe received from Flanders, of her huſband's aſ- 
ſiduity in viſiting younger ladies than herſelf; and reſolved to get him back from 
thence, if poſſible; being, otherwiſe, determined (as ſhe ſaid to her confidents) to 
ſpend her days in ſolitude, Nothing was ſo likely to procure his return, as to get 
him crowned, and the government put into his hands: ſhe did her utmoſt to carry 
theſe points; but could not obtain the conſent of parliament, The bulle of Paul IV, 
confirming what cardinal Pole had done, for aſſuring the poſſeſſion of abby and 
church lands to the laity, who occupied them, was read before both houſes, on the 
ſecond day of the ſeſſion: but it did not remove the ill humour of the commons, 
nor make them more liberal in their ſupplies. 
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Rosso *, after a diligent enquiry into the ſtate of the crown revenue at this time; LELLD 
values, the lands in demeſne at 30,000 . a year, the duty on wool at 9o, ooo crowns, 49. 70 


the exports and imports at 100,000 . the fee farm rents, reliefs, confiſcated eſtates 
and the dutchy of Lancaſter at tne ſame annual income; beſides abbey lands, Nil 
remaining in the crown, to the amount of 150,000 crowns a year, the firſt fruits, 
the profits of wards, and the tin mines in Cornwall, The queen had applied all 
the money, ſhe could ſcrape together, to ſupply her buſband's neceſſities, and left 
the vaſt arrears due to her late brother's and her own ſervants of the houſhold un- 
paid; ſhe was involved too in other heavy debts, and yet continually lanching out 
| into new expences. She had lately re-edified a Franciſcan convent at Greenwich; 
was going to build another for the Dominicans, and a third for the Caribuſians: 
ſhe deſigned likewiſe to found as many abbeys, as the lands; of ſuch as had been 
diſſolved, ſtill remaining in the crown, would endow. It was with an ill grace, 
that, whilſt ſhe was thus alienating her ordinary revenue, ſhe applied to parliament 
for the grant of ah extraordinary aid to pay her debts, particularly thoſe of the 
houſhold ; in which probably a good number of the houſe of commons were per- 
ſonally intereſted. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, and the artifices of her mi- 
niſters , with the pompous harangues diſplaying the ſervices, which the queen and 
her huſband had done to the nation, when the comptroller and ſecretary Petre, with 
the reſt of the committee appointed to conſider of the ſupply, had preſented a bill 
to the houſe, for the grant of a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, payable in 
two years, and two fifteenths, it met with a very ſtrong oppoſition. Very free 
ſpeeches were made on the occaſion: and it appeared in an odious light; that ſhe 
ſhould come to the laity for the payment of her debts, and the ſupply of her extra- 
vagance, when ſhe was ſquandering away the treaſure and revenue of the crown 
upon eccleſiaſticks. This objection lay equally againſt another bill, ſhe had at 
heart, though it was poſtponed, till the expected ſupply was granted: and the 
queen, being afraid of loſing both, thought proper to ſend a meſſage, on Ob, 30, 
to the commons, by ſecretary Petre; declining the two fifteenths, and deſiring only 
the ſubſidy. | 


1 


Tux ſubſidy was accordingly granted, though an hundred members were abſolutely 
againſt giving any ſupply: and, though it was carried, yet, being aſſeſſed, not upon 
oath, but according to the voluntary eſtimates of the parties, that were to pay to- 
wards it, the produce thereof was inconſiderable. The queen then, on Novemb. 19; 
ſending for both houſes to Whitehall, acquainted, them with her reſolution of 

making a ceſſion of the fr/# fruits to the church, and reſigning the impropriations 

in her hands to the legate's diſpoſal, and deſired them to paſs an act for theſe pur- 
poſes. This was a point, in which no intereſt but her own was immediately con- 
cerned, and yet the bill, which at firſt contained a ſurrender thereof to the pope, 
though afterwards altered in this particular, was debated for a fortnight together; 
meeting with ſuch difficulties, that all the intreagues, treaties, managements, threats, 
and promiſes, that could be uſed, were ſcarce ſufficient to remove them, and the 
miniſters, durſt not venture on any other act to the prejudice of the ſubject. The 
queen was forced to drop the point of her huſband's coronation, and whatever elſe 
the deſigned for his advancement, againſt which a great number of libels were pub- 
liſhed, and dropt in the city, the court, the houſes of partiament, and the rooms 
adjoining, without any diſcovery of the authors. She endeavoured by a ſide wind 
to ſerve him; propoſing an act for enabling her to diſpoſe of the ancient demeſnes 
of the crown, without any further confirmation by parliament: but, as this ſeemed a 
ſtep towards diſpoſing of the crown itſelf, it was rejected. It doth not appear what 
view ſhe had in another propoſal, for confining the country burroughs to elect none 
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MA v. for their repreſentatives in parliament, but ſuch as were natives thereof ; unleſs perhaps 
5 ſhe ſuppoſed, that thoſe natives, being generally poor, indigent, inconſiderable men, 
58. would be more ſubject to bribery, and leſs firm in diſputing her will, than the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood. This underwent the ſame fate: nor did ſhe ſuc. 

ceed better in a bill for reſtoring the eſtates of the late duke of Norfolk and earl of 

Surrey, that had, after their attainders, been alienated to patentees ; which ſhe la. 

boured to get in favour of the preſent duke of Norfolk, lately married to the ear| 

of Arundel's daughter. The queen had ſtill another ſubje@& of vexation given her 

by the commons; who, upon a diviſion, threw out the bill for attainting the per. 


ſons, and forfeiting the eſtates, of the dutcheſs of Suffo/k, and all other Proteſtants, 


who had, fince her acceſſion, fled abroad, and taken refuge at Francfort, Stra bug, 


and other towns in Germany, if they contemptuouſly refuſed to return home, upon 
the king and queen's letters recalling them, or upon open proclamation made to that 
effect. No houſe of commons had ever appeared ſo refractory before: and the earl 

of Pembroke; the maſter of the horſe, the comptroller, with other of her favourites, 
were treated with ſo much contempt, on occaſion, and her own conduct ſo free] 
cenſured, that, unable to bear contradiction any longer, ſhe put, on December 9, 2 
premature end to the parliament. The clergy granted her a ſubſidy of fix ſhilling 
in the pound, payable in three years by equal portions; and expected to have their 
juriſdiction, dignity, and revenues reſtored to them: the legate recommended it, 
and the queen ſupported it with her inſtances; but neither prevailed. 

Cramer re- TE eighty days aſſigned to Cranmer (who was all the while cloſely confined in 


; 5 d i | . . © | | 95. 2 
dare. e Bocardo, the north-gate priſon in Oxford) for his appearance at Rome, expiring on 


December 10, the day after the diſſolution of the parliament, he was pronounced 


contumacious: and the pope *, on December 11, provided Pole to the ſee of Canter- 


bury; conſtituting him adminiſtrator thereof, till he ſhould be conſecrated, and then 


appointing him archbiſhop, with full power and juriſdiction. That ſee had been 
vacant ever ſince Cranmer's conviction of treaſon: but the pope, having excommu- 
nicated and deprived him for hereſy, inſiſted, that he ſhould be put to death on this 
account, The judges telling the queen, that this prelate was, after his attainder, a 
dead man in law, and could not be tried for any other crime, ſhe was forced to 
grant him a pardon for treaſon, in order to have him proſecuted and burnt for he- 
reſy, A papal commiſſion was ſent to Bonner and Thirlby for degrading him; 
A. D. 1556, which was done on February 14: and, on the 240 of the ſame month, the queen 
T iflued a writ for the execution of that ſentence, It was thought of mighty ſervice 


to the popi/h cauſe, to get him firſt to recant: and great endeavours were uſed for 


that purpoſe 3, with aſſurances of life, and other promiſes, the performance whereof 
was never intended; artifices fo falſe and impious, that in a good cauſe they would 


be deteſted. The buſineſs of thoſe, who teazed him on this ſubject, was, to draw him 


inatany rate ; and they allowed him to frame a recantation in ſuch a manner, as might 
ſatisfy the government, and not be very ſhocking to his own conſcience : but, when 
he had ſigned one paper, they ſtill wanted another to explain it, till he had ſigned at 
laſt fix writings, The firſt imported, that, fince the pope's authority had been re- 
« ceived in England by act of parliament, he was content to ſubmit to the laws 
ce therein, and to take the pope for chief head of the church of England, ſo far as 
« God's laws, and the laws and cuftoms of the realm, would permit,” There was 
no ſuch reſerve in the ſecond, which contained «© a ſubmiſſion to the Catholick 
« church of Cbriſt, to the pope as its ſupreme head, to the king and queen, and to 
„all their laws and ordinances.” The third expreſſed * a promiſe, that he would 
promote the like ſubmiſfion in others, and ſubmitted his book to the judgment 
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« of the Catholick church, and the next general council.“ The ſubſtance of the Manx. 
ſourth was, a general profeſſion, that, with regard to the ſacraments, and all points FN 
of the Chriſtian religion and Catholick faith, he believed, as the Catholick church 
« did believe at that time, and had ever believed from the beginning.” In the 
fifth, „he condemned all the heretical doctrines of Luther and Zuinglius:“ and, 
in the ſixth, he acknowledged his offences againſt the pope, the king, the queen» 
« the realm, and the univerſal church, particularly in the divorce of Henry VIII, 
« jn blaſpheming the euchariſt, in denying Chri/t's body and blood to be truly and 
« really contained under the ſpecies of bread and wine, and in writing books 
F againſt the truth.” Notwithſtanding theſe different writings of ſubmiſſion and 
eee. ccantation, it was reſolved to put him to death: but this was kept ſecret, till he 
mould firſt have made a publick recantation in St. Mary's church, ſtronger than what 
he had figned in private, and particularly expreſſing his belief of tranſubſtantiation. 
He was carried, on March 21, to St. Mary's for that purpoſe: but, inſtead of 
doing ſo, he ** abſolutely renounced all the above writings, which fear of death had 
« cauſed him to fign; and declared, that, as his hand had offended therein contrary 
« to his heart, it ſhould, for that reaſon, be firſt puhiſhed.” He went on, “ de- 
« claring againſt the pope, with all his falſe doctrine, and maintaining the true 
« doctrine of the ſacrament, as laid down in his book againſt the biſhop of Vin- 
« cheſter;” when he was interrupted by lord Williams, and hurried away to the 
I ſtake, going to it with a chearful countenance. He there expreſſed again his repent- 
WW ance for the recantation he had ſigned, and declared, that he died in all the opinions 
3 he had taught in his books. When fire was put to the pile, he ſtretched out his 
right-hand, and thruſt it into the flame ; holding it there a good while before the 
fire ſeized any other part of his body, and crying with a loud voice, This hand hath 
offended : and, what appeared furprizing, his heart was found among the aſhes un- 
conſumed and entire, His patience in the torment, and his courage in dying, were 
wonderful, and not outdone by any of the primitive martyrs. Henry VIII ſeemed 
to have prognoſticated the manner and cauſe of his death; when he made him 
change his paternal coat of armes, which was three cranes, for three pelicans, feed- 
ing their young with their own blood. He was a man of an open and generous 
temper, exemplary and unaffected piety, of great abilities, learning, and judgment; 
indefatigable in his ſearches after truth; abſtemious in his own way of living, and 
ſpending all his revenue in charity to the poor, and penſions to learned men abroad ; 
admired by all, and generally beloved for his gentleneſs, moderation, humanity, and 
equanimity; conſtant to his friends in all circumſtances of their affairs, and kind 
even to his enemies; of which he could not well have had any (fo inoffenſive was 
his behaviour) if it had not been for the diſputes about religion. The day after his 
martyrdom, Pole was conſecrated; and, on March 25, was inveſted with the pall in 
Bow-Church, at London. He had held, ſome time before, a ſynod, by his legatine 
authority, for which he had the queen's licence: and, having aſſigned ſeveral per- 
ſons to compile homilies, and tranſlate the New Teſtament, publiſhed, in February, 
ſome canons (as they were termed) of reformation, _ 4 RET | 
Wr1LsT the doctrine, liturgy, and conſtitution of the reformed church of Eng- Cn 5 | 
land, wete daily defended by the blood of martyrs in this country, ſome of the Eng- | 
liſb exiles abroad were labouring to fubyert *, or at leaſt to alter them according to 
their own fancies. The towns, where they chiefly ſettled, were Embden, Straſ- 
burg, Zurich, Geneva, Baſil, and Francfort ; being allowed the exerciſe of their 
religion, and keeping up the face of an Exgliſb church in their congregations. In 
the three firſt of theſe places they conſtantly uſed the Engliſb liturgy : but in Franc- 
fort, where the magiſtrates had aſſigned them a church for divine worſhip, 
1 Heylin's Hiſtory of the troubles of Frangfort. Eccl. Memor. iii. 241. App. 
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I/bitingham, Goodman, and other preachers, ſet themſelves to disfigure it, altering 
the confeſſion and prayers, laying aſide the litany, with the ſurplice, and retaining 
ſcarce any thing of the liturgy, beſides the reading of the pſalms and chapter, 
When they had agreed upon a form of their own (which they laboured afterwards 
to obtrude upon the whole church of England) they invited the exiles at Straſburg 
and Zurich to repair to Francfort, and join in their worſhip but met with a re. 
fuſal; the latter having heard of their alterations, and ſignifying their own reſo. 
lotion to maintain the order of the church of England. Knox, who had lately 
publiſhed ſome ſeditious pamphlets, in which the emperor, as well as the King and 


queen of England, were equalled to Nero for cruelty and perſecution, came thither 


from Geneva: and inflamed them ſo much againſt the Engliſb liturgy, that all the 
endeavours of Grindal and Chambers for aecommodating the difference, by per. 


ſuading them to retain the ſubſtance of it, though they laid afide the ſurplice and 


other ceremonies, proved ineffectual, Some of theſe ſeparatiſts were for the Geneva 
office: but Knox, who had procured a letter from Calvin to diſparage the Engliſh, 
would needs have a form of his own; thinking himſelf full as able as Calvin to 
make a rule for his own congregation, At laſt they agreed on a mixt form, taken 


2 partly out the Engliſb, and partly out of the Geneva, offices, to be uſed for a time, 


till a better courſe could be taken. Dr. Richard Cox, late dean of Chrift-Church 
and Weſtminſter, and one of the compilers of the Eng//b liturgy, coming about this 


| 
| 
' 
f 


time with many Engliſb exiles to Francfort, endeavoured to revive the uſe of it: 
and, being a man of great learning, dignity, and authority, obtained from the ſenate 
an order, enjoining Mhitingbam, and the reſt of his faction, to receive the Engliſh 
ſervice. They choſe rather to retire after Knox, who had quitted the place, to avoid 


a proſecution for treaſon againſt the emperor: and Cox, reſtoring the liturgy, 


eſtabliſhed ſuch an order in the congregation, as might keep up the face of an 


Engliſh church; Whitehead being choſen principal paſtor, and Horn, Mullings, and 


Traborn, appointed Hebrew, Greek, and Divinity lecturers. Whitingham, with the 
reſt of the faction, retiring to Geneva, choſe Knox and Gooaman for their conſtant 
preachers: and, caſting off the whole frame of the Engliſb reformation, adopted 
that of Geneva, with ſome of the worſt of Calvin's doctrines. | 

Cox removing to Straſburg, where his old friend P. Martyr lived, a new diſ- 


ſenſion aroſe in his abſence. He had, in defect of a biſhop, eſtabliſhed, by general 


conſent, the power of exerciſing eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in the chief paſtor, two 


other preſbyters, and four deacons as aſſiſtants: and had, upon Whitehead's quitting 


his charge, got Mr. Horn appointed chief paſtor. Afpley, a gentleman of figure - 


in the lay part of the flock, had, in the beginning of this year, been cenſured for 


ſome words expreſſing a contempt of the miniſtery: and, not bearing this rebuke, 
made an appeal to the congregation, in which he had ſuch an intereſt, that a num- 
ber of laymen, meeting togther, ſent two of their company to the chief paſtor and 
conſiſtory, requiring them to proceed no further. Horn, ſupported by Chambers 
treaſurer of the contributions, excepted to this meſſage, as ſent from a private con- 
venticle of Aſbleys partiſans, and not approved by the general aſſent of the congre- 
gation : and reſolved to inſiſt on the authority, conferred upon him and his co- 
aſſeſſors by the rules of diſcipline, which had been eſtabliſhed. Aſhley and his ad- 
herents proteſted againſt them, as an adverſe party, and for that reaſon incapable of 
acting in the caſe as judges: and ſet about forming a new ſcheme of diſcipline, cal- 
culated, as they pretended, for curbing what they called the exorbitant power of the 
paſtor and his collegues ; who thereupon. quitted their offices. The faction was 
proceeding to elect others in their ſtead, and to eſtabliſh their new diſcipline, when 
the magiſtrates of Francfort reſtored the old ones to their former authority by a 
publick edict. This 4/>ley's party oppoſed ; and ſet up the diſcipline they had de- 
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viſca, putting the ſupreme power in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes into the hands of the Max v. 
congregation, and committing the diſpoſal of the publick money to certain officers, TI 
whom they termed deacons. The breach being made wider by the contention be- 
tween ſuch as were for retaining the old, and thoſe that would introduce the new, 
diſcipline, the magiſtrates ſent to Straſburg for Dr. Cox, Dr. Sandys, and Robert 
Bertie eſquire, to make up the difference, both parties agreeing to ſubmit the con- 
troverſy to their arbitration. A form of reconciliation was drawn up: but the par- 
tifans of the new diſcipline, being grown more numerous than the others, refuſed 
to ſubmit to any eftabliſhment, by which the power of the diffuſive body of the 
congregation, then of a fluctuating nature, as exiles flocked to the place, or removed 
their abode, might be called in queſtion. They elected likewiſe new miniſters: nor 
could all the remonſtrances, ſent from Straſburg, deter them from going on in their 
meaſures for maintaining a diviſion among perſons, whom their common ſufferings 
-ought to have united, and for vilifying, in the eyes of foreigners, the reformation, 
which had been carried on in their own country, and was every day recommended 
there by the blood of martyrs. Such was the beginning of the ſeveral factions, of 
the Puritans againſt the rites and ceremonies of the church of England, of the 
Preſbyterians againſt the epiſcopal government, and of the Independents againſt the 
ſuperintendance of paſtors and elders. | Theſe ſeparations gave riſe likewiſe to in- 
novations in doctrine; the exiles, which retired to Geneva, ſetting about a new 
tranſlation of the Bible, and intermixing in their notes ſeveral heterodox notions, 
ſome of a ſeditious nature, with regard to the civil magiſtrate, and others as ſcanda- 
lous, in reſpect of epiſcopacy. The Calvinian doctrines of abſolute predeſtination 
and reprobation, making God the author of fin and all the wickedneſs upon earth, 
either in expreſs terms, or by undeniable conſequence, now alſo began to be propa- 
gated in pamphlets publiſhed by the refugees at Geneva. 

DURING theſe unhappy diſſenſions abroad, the perſecution continued to rage in The queen's 
England, to the great prejudice of the queen's affairs, increaſing the diſaffection to _ - 
her government, and rendering the diſaffected deſperate, Whatever pleaſure ſhe had ow. 
received from the burning of Cranmer, in revenge of her mother's divorce, it was 
not an equivalent to the anxiety ſhe felt on account of her huſband *, not ſo much 
at the fever and catarrh he had been lately ſeized with (like what had formerly at- 
tacked him in England, ariſing, as the phyſicians conceived, from his ſad melancholy 
temper, furious appetite, and eating groſs meats hard of digeſtion) as from his ab- 
ſence, Philip, tired of having laboured fo long in tilling barren ground, ſhewed no 

inclination of returning to England: and had by degrees ſent for his furniture, his 
guards, and all his ſervants, from thence; leaving only ſome of his band of muſick 
with her, and Don Diego Ageneda, who was obliged to ſtay to diſcharge the debts 
of his houſhold. What vexed her the more, was, that he had no occafion for them 
in Flanders, fince they were not ordered thither. She did all the could to hinder 
their going: and her ill ſucceſs in this point coſt her abundance of tears, with all 
the remonſtrances and complaints, that could come from a woman tormented with 
an extreme paſſion, and having no way (unleſs ſhe would follow Dido's example) 
of revenging the ingratitude of a foreign huſband, whom the had, out of ambition 
and an unaccountable paſſion, choſen and purchaſed at an exceſſive expence, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of her people, the intereſt of the nation, the laws: of the land, and 
the will of her father. The fury, however, raiſed on this occaſion, ſpent itſelf, not 
on him, but on her ſubjects, whom ſhe hated, laying upon them the blame of his 
ſtaying abroad; becauſe they would not conſent, either to his being/crowned, even 
in the quality of a conſort, or to ſettle him in the full enjoyment of the govern- 
ment, without which he could not make the figure he deſired in England,” Having 
Nik : + Amb. de Neailles. * ird u n 
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little hopes of his return, unleſs ſhe carried theſe points, ſhe reſumed the deſign: 
and was encouraged in it by the five years truce between the emperor, with his ſon, 
and Henry II, concluded, on February 5, by admiral Coligni, and the count of 
Lalain at Vaucelles; though ſhe was not a little nettled at its being made without 
her mediation or knowledge. It was propoſed to hold a parliament, in Mare 
for this purpoſe: but affairs abroad were not yet ſettled enough to make uſe of 
force, and the nation was in too great a ferment to allow room for hopes, that ſuch 
points might, be carried by gentler methods. | 7 
One William Conſtable, alias Fetherſtone, a miller's ſon, much of an age with the 
late king Edward, and reſembling him in perſon, had been publickly whipped about 


aà year before in London, for pretending to be really that prince: and, vanity render. 


ing him incorrigible, he was taken up again for repeating his offence; condemned 
of treaſon on February 26, and executed on March 3, being drawn to pieces by 
four horſes in Smithfield. A diſcovery was made, about the ſame time, that one of 
her chaplains had undertaken to kill her, but, as the honour of her religion might 
be affected by the puniſhment of a Romiſb prieſt for ſo black a crime, the matter 
was ſmothered. Another plot for robbing the exchequer of ſome Spaniſh money 
there lodged, with a view of employing it to raiſe an inſurrection, was diſcovered 
ſoon after by White, one of the conſpirators: and John Throckmorton, Richard 
Udel, Henry Peckham, Fobn Daniel, M. Roſſey, V. Stanton, Fobhn Dethick, and John 


Bedel, were condemned for it, and executed. Some fled into France: and Sit 


Anthony Kingſton was apprehended, but died on the road in coming to London. 
Roſſey, Dethick, and Bedel had ſerved for witneſſes to convict Throckmorton and his 


companjons3 : but were executed, as Peckham and Daniel alſo were, though they 


had, on the promiſe of a pardon, diſcovered more than any of the others. The 
two laſt of theſe, in their laſt ſpeeches, made great encomiums on the queen, being 
ſtill fed with hopes of a pardon : but, finding themſelves deceived, and that the 

muſt die, they changed their note; profeſſing ſolemnly, they never had any dealings 
or correſpondence with any foreign power, or in any other manner, about the con- 


piracy, but, becauſe they had heard ſomething of the deſign, and had not difcovered 


it in time and place according to law, they ſuffered death; the onely recompence 
(as they ſaid) of their merits, and the great ſervices, which they and their relations 
had done the queen in her greateſt neceſſity. Figueroa, a Spaniard, had perſuaded 
her, if ſhe had a mind to be ſafe in her government, not to pardon any body con- 
cerned in the plot; which doth not ſeem to have found a general credit in the 


world; ſince Sir V. Courtenay, Sir Fohn Perrot (who had at the laſt parliament a 


quarrel with the earl of Pembroke, in which the latter was ſo much blamed, that 


above forty gentlemen, that uſed to be of his retinue, quitted him) and Sir Jobn 


ſome of the conſpirators, that firſt ſuffered at Tyburn: and were kept in priſon, till 


af 


Pollard were taken into cuſtody, for words ſpoken too freely at the execution of 


the latter end of December. 


ENDEAVOURS were uſed to involve the princeſs Elizabeth in this conſpiracy; 
and, either on this account, or becauſe, upon a ſearch of her houſe in town, ſome 


forbidden books had been found in a coffer, a guard had been ſet on her perſon. 
Beſides Peckham, Werne her houſe ſteward, and another of her ſervants, were 
taken up and condemned: but what they ſaid of her was ſo ſlight, that the queen 
thought fit to ſend orders for diſcharging the guard, and to write her an account of 
the ſubſtance of their depoſitions, profeſſing, that ſhe did not believe a word of their 


contents, and recommending to her Pope and Gage, inſtead of her ſervants that had 


been condemned. This was accompanied with the preſent of a ring, worth 6 or 
goo crowns; and the lord Loughborough was ſent, with Sir Francis Englefield to 


Ribier, ii. 631, © Amb. de Noailles, letter March 12. ? Amb, de Noailles. 
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bring her up to court: but the princeſs excuſed herſelf from going. There was at 


(which had been fitted out to hinder the flight of malcontents, and intercept their 
correſpondence with the refugees in France) and carrying her off either to Flanders, 


or elſe to Spaine, in the fleet, which was to eſcorte the emperor thither. M. de 


Noailles was ſo Alarmed at it, that he made uſe of Abb de S. Salut, who wiſhed to 
preſerve the crown for the true heirs, and did an infinite number of good offices in 
oppoſition to the Spaniſh meaſures, to engage cardinal Pole (with whom he had great 
credit, being his ſecretary and confident, and who was himſelf of a pacific temper, 
an enemy to all violence, and particularly to the ſubduing of the nation by force) to 

revent or break the reſolution, It was a circumſtance very dangerous to the 


princeſs, as well as to the earl of Devon, that they were univerſally beloved; and 


their names were made uſe of, without their knowledge, by every mad fellow, that 
wanted to raife the populace ; as was done a little after at Iþfwich; where they were 
proclaimed king and queen of England, and eight or ten of the rioters ſeized. 
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TuksE conſpiracies, and the knowledge of her being generally hated, raiſed the The queen's 


queen's jealouſy to the higheſt pitch : ſhe knew not whom to truſt, and took up all 


jealouſies and 


that ſhe ſuſpected, either, of dabbling in theſe plots, or having favoured Wiat's = anxieties. 


ſurrection . The Tower was filled with priſoners of diſtinction: and, though the 
lord Thomas Howard and captain Rangel were ſoon diſmiſſed, the lord Bray and 
others were confined, till no colour was left to doubt of their innocence, The 
queen was ſo apprehenſive of ſome diſturbance, that ſhe ordered a double watch to 
be ſet in London, and the like in the country; the beacons on the ſea-coaſts and in 
other places were kept, as in a time of war, ready to be fired; another draw-bridge 
was made for a further ſecurity to the city: and orders ſent to her lieutenants and 
officers to make general muſters in the counties. Sir T. Cheyney lord warden, Sir 
Richard Southwell, and two gentlemen were empowered, by a commiſſion, to oblige 
the commons of Kent to bring in all their armes to Canterbury, for fear of ſome 
' commotion: but, though they ſate upon it, they could not execute it, the country 


people refuſing to obey their orders ; all they could do, was to bring all the artillery. 


and ammunition from the maritime places of that county to the Tower of London. 
She took care to be attended by all her guards: and would let herſelf be ſeen only 
in her chamber by five women; paſling the night in tears, complaints, and in writ- 
ing letters to draw her huſband over; incenſed againſt all her ſubjects, aſtoniſhed at 
the infidelity of thoſe, who had moſt of her confidence, and jealous of her ſervants, 
becauſe they were generally either related or allied to the nobility, and likely to adopt 
their ſentiments. Lord Clinton the admiral (who did not indeed like the ſtiffneſs 
of the ceremonial at her court, and her ungracious behaviour to men of quality; 
and was apprehenſive, that her hatred of her people, and theirs in return, would, 

with its diviſions, cauſe the ruin of the nation) though entruſted with the command 
of the fleet, did not eſcape ſuſpicion. Even the lords of her council were in the 


fame ſituation: and ſhe was ſo enraged at them, that ſhe could not forbear ſaying 


things, ſhocking to them, and much to her own diſadvantage; as that /he truſted 
none of them, but the lord Montacute and the maſter of her horſe, two young men, 
not well qualified to extricate her out of difficulties, She ſent for the earls of 
Derby, Shrewſbury, and Cumberland to come and ſtay about her, to aſſiſt in her 
meaſures: but they liked them ſo little, that, inſtead of attending her, they ſent 
Henry lord Strange, ſon of the firſt and ſon in law of the laſt, to excuſe their coming. 

WuraAT added ſtrength to all her other fears and ſuſpicions was, the terrible ap- 
prehenſions the queen had, leſt France ſhould afliſt the malcontents, She. had fre- 
quently demanded, that the Exgliſb refugees in that kingdom, whom ſhe repreſented 
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A like demand from France in the caſe of M. de Chezelles : and, in her expoſtulatigq, 
EY Ine with the French embaſſador on the ſubject, was fo eager for being gratified therein 
that the leaſt contradiction would have thrown her into a fury. Henry II had Ws 
much magnanimity to comply with her demand, and give up a number of inno- 
cent diſtreſſed exiles to her rage: but, faithful to his treaties, he ſatisfied himſelk 
with affording them a protection, and entered into no meaſures with them to her 
prejudice. He had reſiſted, with the ſame good faith, all the propoſitions lately 
made him from great men in England; who, if they could have got a very little 
aſſiſtance from him, in ſo cloſe a way, that it might not be imputed to France, 
were reſolved to make an attempt for their liberty. M. de Noailles, to whom they 
applied, thought it a matter of no ſmall conſequence, and, from what was commy. 
nicated to him of the deſign, judged it very likely to ſucceed, and that a great ex. 
ploit might be done without France's appearing to have any hand therein. They 
were ſo keen for entering upon action, that, fearing the embaſſador might be too 
cool or ſlow in the matter, they ſent over an agent to the court of France, with a 
letter, aſſuring the king of their ability to execute what they propoſed, which was 
no leſs than being in a month's time maſters of England, if he favoured them as 
they deſired, and agreed to renew the treaty between him and the late king Edward. 
They did not put their names to this letter ; not knowing, whether he would enter 
into their meaſures: but, in caſe he did, they would diſcover themſelves to him, 
and lay before him all their defigns, which would fully convince him of their ahi. 
lity to execute the enterprize. By a paſſage in the letter, which was accompanied 
with dravghts of all the ports in England, and an account of the tides in each, it 
looks as if the riſing was to have been made in Hampſbire and the adjoining coun- 
ties. Henry would engage in nothing contrary to the peace ſubliſting with Eng. 
land; though he had reaſon enough to think, that Mary would not be very ſcru- 
pulous in breaking it, whenever it was her huſband's pleafure, He had alſo ſoon 
after intelligence of a defign formed by Lawrence Holinſhed (a Staffordſhire man, 
who had been formerly ſervant to lord Efingham, whilſt in the poſt of admiral, 
and had afterwards engaged in the French ſervice) for the ſurprize of Havre de 
Grace. Ageneda, Philip's agent in England, put the man on the enterprize: and 
undertook to ſupply him with a ſhip of 80 tun, 120 men, victuals for three months, 
and money to defray all charges. Holinſhed was to have ſome Spaniſh priſoners on 
board, and, coming into the road, was to get them put into the fort of Havre, as 
a place of ſecurity, whilft he made a ſhort courſe at ſea to take two large ſhips ot 
carracks, having 1500 men on board, and bring them into the port as prizes, to be 
followed immediately by the whole fleet (of which they were part) attending the 
emperor to Spaine. Neither this provocation, nor the manifeſt diſtruſt expreſſed of 
. his defigns in her frequent complaints of the refugees fitting out ſhips in his ports, 
which were not to be removed, till he had given her leave to ſearch the ports, 
could tempt Henry to violate his faith, and break the peace with England, 
The emperor THE emperor, a few days after the ceſſion of Flanders, had reſigned alſo the 
13 crown of Spaine to Philip ; who, aſſuming it among his other titles, gave it the pre- 
retires thi- ference to England: nor could all the remonſtrances of Mary's embaſſador at 
_ Bruxelles prevail with him to change the order, in which he had placed thoſe 
kingdoms, This was not a proper way of making court to the Engliſb: and the 
miniſters now affected to give out, that he did not pretend to the crown of Eng- 
land, that they were not capable of either promoting or approving ſuch a deſign, 
and that it was wrong to ſuſpect him of entertaining it; hoping thus to remove the 
| jealouſy of the gentry, which was the chief obſtruction to its ſueceſs. The emperor 
indeed propoſed ſtill greater matters for his fon, and to leave him his ſucceſſor in 
ws I the 
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' the empire, if he could get his brother Ferdinand to reſign the dignity of king of Man v. 


mme Romans; which he had ſome years before tempted him in vain to do, by a pro- 


A 
miſe of the papacy for an equivalent. To make a laſt effort upon this fubject, he A. D. i556. 


ſent for his daughter Mary and her huſband Maximilian, Ferdinands eldeſt ſon, to 
Bruxelles; under pretence of bidding them a final adieu, before he left a country 

rejudicial to his health for one of a more kindly air, and retired to S. Juſt, a con- 
vent of Hieronymites in Efiremadurd, where he deſigned to paſs the reſt of his 
days in quiet and devotion. As thoſe printes complained of not having a ſufficient 
ſhare of their grand-father's ſucceſſion, he offered them Friſeland and the Franche 
mt“: but no temptations, careſſes, or arts, prevailing with Maximilian, Charles 
made, on September 7, a formal reſignation of the empire, to which his brother was 
of courſe to ſucceed, though, by reaſon of ſome exorbitant pretenſions of pope 
Paul IV to a ſuperiority over it, and the oppoſition made to them by the German 
princes, he did not, till two years after, aſſume the ſtyle of emperor. Charles, ſail- 
ing on the 17% of that month from Zeland, was attended through the channel by 
the lord admiral of England: and, putting in to a port in the VWeſt, wrote, on 
September 20, a letter to the queen”, excuſing as well his own not making her a 
viſit, as his ſon's long ſtay abroad, owing to the neceflity and importance of his af- 
fairs, and flattering her with the hopes of this prince's ſpeedy return, 

Pu LI had fixed ſo many different times for his coming over to England, that 
the queen, notwithſtanding ſhe wiſhed it infinitely, believed none of his promiſes. 
The negotiation with his couſin Maximilian at Bruxelles had ſerved ſome time for 
an excuſe : and, when that was over, Don Fobn de Mendoſa was diſpatched, in Faly, 


with compliments to the queen, and-freſh aſſurances of her huſband's return before 


the end of Auguſt. Theſe were clogged with ſome conditions or precautions, ſug- 


geſted by a pretended fear for the ſafety of his perſon during his ſtay, and Expreſ- 
ſed in a demand, that ſhe would ſend over fix or ſeven eldeſt ſons of the prime no- 


bility. to Flanders, there to remain as hoſtages for his ſecurity : but this was im- 
practicable; nor was it a point in which he could reaſonably expect to be grati- 
fed. The queen looked upon it as mere ſhuffling ;/ and, in a fit of rage, tore his 


picture: but her revenge fell more heavily on the reformed ; Bonner being the 


bloody inſtrument of her ſury. Above eighty perſons, ſome of them gentlemen, 
being brought in one 'week from different parts of the realm to London, M. de 
Noailles ſays a, thirty or forty were preſently burnt in about the ſame ſpace of time, 
all dying firm or (as he terms it) obſtinate in their opinions; and a much greater 


number were to follow, in order to empty the priſons, which were erouded. As he 
fixes the time of theſe executions to the firſt week in Fuly, it looks 4 as if abundance 


more ſuffered, than are mentioned by the Engliſh martyrologiſts. 


Mar, thinking to ſalve her cruelty by ſome acts of piety, ctecdad. a convent for The queen's 
Crnndatinns: at Shene, and another for the Dominicans or Black Friers in Smithfield. © on 


The hoſpital of the Savoy; which had been founded by Henry VII, for the relief ting money 


of pilgrims going to viſit Thomas Bethet's, or other eminent, ſhrines in the king- 
dom, and which, after that kind of 'devotion ceaſed, had ſerved for a receptacle of 
vagrants, was now fitted up, and'anew endowed by the queen; her maids of ho- 


nour, and other ladies about court, contributing to furniſh it with bedding and 


other neceſſaries. The old convent at Sion was repleniſhed with nuns: and a ſuf- 
ficient eſtate in lands aſſigned for their maintenance. Weſton was forced to ſur- 


render his deanry of Weſtminſter : and, the chapter being diſſolved, the convent was 


reſtored, and Dr. Jobn Feckenham.made abbot. What had been left of the church 
and priory of the knights höſpitallers of Sr. Fobn, near Smithfield, was reftored in 


the year following: and, 5 Thomas Treſham being made prior, a liberal endow- 
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Mary. ment was aſſigned for the honourable. ſubſiſtence of the knights of the order. 
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Eight other abbeys were likewiſe new founded *: and endowed out of the lands of | 
diſſolved monaſteries, which as yet remained in the hands of the crown. | 


* * *. 
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Complains Man v, not Caring what became of the crown, if it wu not in Philip's hand, 


propoſed to alienate its demeſnes to the value of 30,000 I. a year; and, by the ſale 
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ver below Graveſend, to ſave the charge of garriſons, breaking all the Gens c armes, Man v. 
and half the band of penſioners, the gentlemen of the ſtables, and the pages of ho- Z D156, | 


nour: and propoſed to diſmiſs the hundred archers of the guard. The country 
gentlemen complained of her avarice on this occaſion ; being not a little vexed to 
ſee themſelves and their families deprived of thoſe ſupports, which they uſed to have 
from her predeceſſors; and this for no other end, than to ſupply an imperious and 
ongrateful huſband. The ſubſtantial citizens of London did not ſuffer more by the 
extraordinary ways above-mentioned, taken for ſtripping them of their money, than 
the poorer ſort did by a dearth ; which reigned at this time, and was rendered the 


more grievous by the crying down of the Roſe pence: it was with great difficulty, 


that they were kept from breaking out into a tumult, upon this occaſion, which 
was attended with a report, that 7e/ons too were to be no longer current, The ge- 
neral diſcontent ſhewed itſelf, as formerly, in libels and ſatyrs, which were thrown 
into the lodgings of her counſellors, and dropped in the queen's own chamber, 
Among other pieces, there were pictures repreſenting her naked, meager, wrinkled, 
and withered, with flabby breaſts hanging down to a ſtrange length, ſo as to create 
diſguſt, fitting ina royal chair, and on her head a crown, with M, R, and A about 
it in great letters, In the firſt of theſe was written in leſſer characters maria, in the 

ſecond regina, and in the third angliæ. At her feet, and about the painting, were 
drawn a great number of Spaniards ſucking her: and underneath in Tralian cha- 
rafters, but in the Engliſh language, was a diſcourſe on her being ſucked fo exceſ- 
ſively by the Spantards, that ſhe had nothing left but ſkin and bones. Then were 


more amply ſpecified and ſet forth, with great exactneſs, all the money, rings, jewels, 
preſents, and aids of all kinds, with which ſhe had underhand ſupplied her huſ- 


band: and what is more ſurprizing, in what place they were levied or taken, by 
whom carried, where and to whom delivered, with many other circumſtances and 
particulars, filling two ſheets of paper.” The queen was horribly angry at this droll 
and ſatyrical piece, and yet ſo extremely afraid of its being publiſhed, that, to keep 
it ſecret, ſhe got in all the pictures that were found about her palace; chooſing 
rather to ſuffer the affront, than complain of it openly, in order to diſcover the au- 
thors. "Theſe ſhe took to be ſome of her own council, who knew the moſt of her 
affairs; the exactneſs of the account fortifying her conjecture, ſince no body elſe 


could come to the knowledge of ſo many particulars... 


1 


31 


Tur news of the death of Edward Courtenay, carl of Devon, had given the queen I match pro- 


ſo much pleaſure,” that ſhe could nat refrain from expreſſing her joy in publick: 
and, being now grown leſs jealous of the princeſs Elizabeth, began to treat her leſs 


came to Somerſet-houſe on the 28th of November. The particular, reaſon of this 
inv itation was, to propoſe a match with the duke of Savoy ; which the princeſs de- 
clined with the better grace *, becauſe ſhe had a little before abſolutely refuſed Eric 
King of Sweden, whoſe embaſſador had made the overture in his maſter's behalf. 
As this was done without the queen's knowledge, ſhe made no ſcruple to give it a 
flat denial: and Mary, being made acquainted with it, approved her ſiſter's conduct. 
Pope however, one of her keepers, was ordered to, feel her pulſe, how ſhe ſtood af- 


fected to the duke of Savoy: and, upon his intimating, that it could not be thought 
'but her grace would be well enough. contented to marry, if an honourable match 
was offered by the queen, or by her majcſty's conſent, ſhe told him very ſeriouſly, 
and with'a folemn profeſſion of ſpeaking the truth from her heart, that ſhe would- 


not change her condition, though ſhe were offered the greateſt prince in Europe.” 


. nr an een ene EFS ele Sn ee f 14 
Great court was made to the princeſs, during her ſhort ſtay at Somer/et-houſe* ; ſhe 
charmed every body by her obliging manner of receiving them, the admirable en- 
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dowments 


poſed for the 
princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, and 


harſhly. The guard was taken off her: and the princeſs, being invited to court, . 


ſign to diſ- 
erit her. 


332 


Manx x. dowmcnts of her mind, and the graces that ſhone in her converſation; gaining 
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78 55 daily new ſervants, and even the beſt part of the lords of the council, Her beaut 


had no ſhare in the merit of theſe acquilitions, being at this time in a very bad Rate 
of health, ſo that it was not thought ſhe could hold out long; pale, wan, and yel. 
low, tinged with a jaundice, and troubled with a ſhortneſs of breath, which had 
affected her ever ſince ſhe began to be ill- treated by her ſiſter. The country air wy 
neceſſary for her recovery, and retirement beſt ſuited her circumſtances: ſhe wiſheq 
for both; and, though ſhe had been invited to paſs the whole winter about 

ſhe was ſent away, in a great hurry, on December 4, under a guard, to her houſe at 
Hatfield, The queen, incenſed at her rejecting the Savoy match, ſo much for 
Philip's convenience, and her own purpoſes, renewed her ill treatment: and re. 
ſumed the deſign of getting her declared a baſtard, and excluded from the ſucceſſion, 
This had appeared in Mary's own caſe to. be a very dangerous attempt, and her life 
was a bad one: it was not eaſy to obtain the parliament's conſent, either for depriving 
the princels of her right, or for enabling the queen to diſpoſe of the crown to whom 
ſhe pleaſed, There appeared no way of executing the ſcheme, but either by forcing 
Elizabeth to reſign, or by finding out ſome old laws, conſtitutions or precedents, 
which might countenance the queen's exerciſe of ſuch a power in its diſpoſal (as 
her brother Edward had done) without ſubjeQting thoſe, that aſſiſted therein, to the 


crimes and penalties of treaſon and felony. This laſt method was reſolved on; 


ſearches were made accordingly: and Paget, a Profeſtant, with the ſecretaries Petre 
and Burroughs, both Roman Catholicks, were the managers of the affair. 


Rupturecfche 1,3 8B progreſs of it was interrupted by new dangers, arifing from a war, begun 
race between in Taly, and likely to involve France and all Ph:/zp's territories in the fame calamity, 


France 


Spaine. 


and 


Paul IV, deſcended of the houſe of Caraffa, which, in all diſputes about the crown 
of Naples, had taken part with the French, and, on that account, the chiefs of it 
had been baniſhed their country, adopted the paſſions of his family: and laboured 
to reſtore it to its ancient grandeur. There was an enmity between it and that of 
Colonna, which had ever eſpouſed the Spaniſb or imperial party, and had great dig- 
nities, as well as poſſeſſions, in the realm of Naples: but the heads of it were vaſ- 
ſals likewiſe of the ſee of Rome for the lands and baronies, which they held in the 
papal territories. Arbitrary ſovereigns are never at a loſs for pretences to oppreſs a 
ſubject, whom they conſider as an enemy: and Paul IV eaſily found ſome to pro- 
ſecute the Colonnas*", Cardinal Pole, apprehenſive of the conſequences of ſuch pro- 


ceedings, had wrote, in June, to the pope, deſiring him to deſiſt, for fear of involving 


* 


aſſiſtance. The king of France, having offered in vain his mediation to make up 


: 


Chriſtendom in a new war, and endangering the ſettlement. of religion in England; 
where it was as yet in fo precarious a condition, that a ſmall matter would ſhake 
it, and alienate the people from it entirely. The queen wrote him a letter to the 
ſame effect: but Paul, lighting their remonſtrances, confiſcated the eſtates of the 
Colonnas, ſeized their caſtles, and, to aggrandize his eldeſt nephew by their ſpoils, 
created him duke of Paliano. This place he propoſed to fortify : but, before the 
works were brought to perfection, the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples, by order 
from Philip, who took the Colonnas into his protection, entered the dominions of 
the church, with an army too powerful for the papal forces to oppoſe. The pup? 
had been comprehended in the late truce, as an ally of France: and, complaining 
of its being violated by that prince's interfering with the chaſtiſement of his vaſſals, 
and invading his territories, on ſo unjuſtifiable a pretence, applied to Henry II for 


the difference, declared himſelf on the pope's fide ; and gave orders, in November, 
for the march of 20,000 men, under the duke of Guiſe, to Laß, which they en- 
tered ſoon after Chriſtmas, _ e e a Antal re Sc 
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TaxRE was no doubt but this Ealian war would be followed by a rupture of the MAR v. 
trace on the fide of the Low Countries: and the queen was apprehenſive z, that a > ets. « 


war there would keep her huſband abroad, and fortify the malcontents in England. 
Philip did not fail to ſollicite her for ſuccours of men and money, which could not 
well be raiſed without great inconveniences: it was not an eaſy matter to get people 


to advance money for a prince they hated, and ſhe was afraid of putting armes into 
the hands of her ſubjects. She had taken the precaution of diſarming them, and 


kept a ſtrict watch over all their actions: yet they were always thinking of a new 


inſurrection, and might have obtained their ends, if their honour, fidelity, and taci- 
turnity in concealing their deſigns, and their good conduct in the execution of them, 
had been equal to the reſentment and courage, with which they were ready to en- 
gage in the enterprize. They now wiſhed the pope ſucceſs in his war, and were 


much clated with the proſpect of its producing one between France and England; 


which might make it the intereſt of the former to ſupply them with the armes they 
wanted, and the ſmall aſſiſtance they deſired. The queen was full of fears in this 
reſpect: but, hating France, as the cauſe of her huſband's abſence and her ſubjects 


alarms, ſhe thirſted for revenge; and declared, ſne would take it, could ſne but | 


truſt her people. This difficulty was ſurmounted by the violence of her paſſion to 
oblige Philip; who having tried in vain to raiſe 30,000 crowns at Antwerp, ſhe 
remitted him thither 150,000 ducats, to pay the Spaniards there in garriſon, that 


were ten months in arrear, and plundered the country for ſubſiſtence. She had 


been three years in heaping up money by loans, violently extorted from her people 
againſt their wills, by paying no body, by letting intereſt run on, and by ſaving all 
ſhe could, pretending poverty all the while: ſhe had by theſe means great ſums in 
hand, but reſerved them againſt an inſurrection, when ſhe conceived they would be 
of more uſe to her, than all the efforts of her ſervants and miniſters, being ſenſible, 
that no perſon, however indigent, would liſt in her ſervice, during ſuch a com- 
buſtion, without receiving double pay before hand. She ſtill went on in the ſame 
way of borrowing : and, beſides taking up at Antwerp for Philip's uſe 150,000 
crowns at high intereſt, demanded of the London cloth-merchants, who had a right 
of burgeſsſhip in that place, a new loan of 40, ooo l. ſterling; which they refuſed, 
having advanced her great ſums already, The queen took no notice of this refuſal, 
till they had ſhipped great quantities of cloth for Antwerp fair, and then ſeized 
them all, laying upon them a new ſubſidy of 20 ſhillings a piece, by an arbitrary 
ſtretch of her royal authority. To get this impoſition aboliſhed, the merchants 
were forced, not only to advance the 40, ooo J. demanded, but to engage for 20,0001. 
more, payable the next March at fartheſt, What ſhe did to the gentlemen of the 
kingdom, from whom ſhe extorted a loan, will not perhaps appear leſs arbitrary. 
They had been rated to it beyond their abilities, and, being obliged in prudence to 


retrench their expences, they had generally reduced their families, and turned off 


many of their ſervants. Theſe uſeleſs and idle fellows robbing for their livelihood, 


ſhe would not take any other method to redreſs the grievance: but obliged the 
gentlemen to take them again into their ſervice ; being glad of a pretence to im- 


poveriſh ancient families, and render them by depreſſion leſs daring, or leſs able, to 
diſpute her pleaſure. 


PHIL Ip, to embark England in an open war with France, flattered the queen Ncaſutes to 
with hopes of his ſpeedy coming over: and ſent, about the middle of December, aua Eng/and 


ſome of his harbingers to prepare matters for his arrival. Mary, to oblige him, 
ordered thirty five: or forty new ſhips to be built, and the Tower to be filled with 
bows, arrows, arquebuſes, pikes, corſelets, and other armes, of which it was at this 
time unprovided: and, to divert the hatred of the nation from the Spaniards to the 
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Man v. French, the judges were inſtructed to load theſe laſt with calumnies, and to alarm 

3 the people with frightful repreſentations of the calamities they might expect from 1 

| French invaſion, encouraged by the refugees in that country holding correſpondence 

with England. Other tories, invented by the Spaniards and their partiſans, were 

given out, charging the French, among other hoſtile deſigns, with one to ſuprize 

Calais: and this fo confidently, that the earl of Pembroke was diſpatched thither 

on a ſudden, with a party of Gens d armes, a new levy of foot, and fifty of the band 

of penſioners, who, having been broke, were now reſtored to the ſtate they were in 

before, and paid the half year that paſſed ſince their diſmiſſion. Whether it was 

to prevent an inſurrection, or to wreak her vengeance on perſons ſhe ſuppoſed to 

be diſaffected, the queen ordered the new levies to be made in Kent: the yeomen, or 

rich huſbandmen in that county, were arbitrarily preſſed for ſoldiers; and, though 

ſeveral of them, to be excuſed, offered 100 J. and to pay another man in their ſtead 

they were obliged to ſerve in perſon. The alarm proving a falſe one, ſhe was 8 

a little vexed at having ſhewn herſelf to be fo eaſily frightened, and ſpent 50,000 

crowns in an uſeleſs armament: yet ſtill prepared for a war; ordering the judges in 

their circuits to enquire about all gentlemen, that uſed at ſuch a time to raiſe men, 

what number each of them could raiſe on occafion, of what religion the officers 

and ſoldiers were, whether they had ever ſerved, and in what wars they had ſeen 

ſervice. The earl of Pembroke and lord Grey were as eager for one, as ſhe was her- 

ſelf, being military men, ſure to have the chief command of the forces, and wanting 

to touch her money: but the reſt of the council were generally averſe to a war, 

that could not but be extremely prejudicial to the kingdom, They ſaw, ſhe could 

have no children, and did not care what became of the realm, if ſhe could but put 

it into the king's hands: they had no affection for Philip, and did not care to em- 

bark in a war for the ſervice of a prince, whoſe power was already formidable, and 

filled them with ſuch ſuſpicions, that they knew not well, whether to wiſh him 

ſucceſs or ruin. In caſe of the former, they were likely to be the firſt, that would 

feel the inſolence of victory, though they ſhould be the chief inſtruments of ob- 

taining it, and a way would be paved for their perpetual ſervitude; and, if matters 

went ill, the nation would be ſo impoveriſhed by taxes to defray the charges of a 

war, that the crown would be in danger of falling a prey to the conqueror. They 

repreſented to the queen, that the nation was in a terrible diſtreſs by a dearth, 

greater than had been known in an hundred years paſt, through the failure of the 

laſt harveſt, the effect of too dry a ſummer ; corn being raiſed to ſix or ſeven times 

its uſual price, and the common people forced to live on acorn-bread; that the 

people, ever averſe to taxes, would be more ſo in ſuch a ſituation ; that tranſporting 

forces abroad was tedious and expenſive ; that a war would ruin the Engliſh com- 

merce in the Mediterranean, and was very dangerous, when they had as much to 

fear within the realm, as they had from without. Theſe repreſentations had no 

other effect on Mary, than to throw her into a violent paſſion, and provoke her to 

a declaration, that, if France broke with her huſband, ſhe would, whatever was the 

conſequence, execute her father's treaties with the emperor, and defend the Low 
Countries. i . 1 

The bones of CARDINAL Pole was of the ſame opinion with the other counſellors, and had 

e of the queen's confidence, than any of them: he loved quiet, and wiſhed the 

Tanbrisge. publick tranquillity; but was too languid in his oppoſition to deſtructive meaſures. 

Ns ce had really more authority than he deſired: but was ſo timorous in exerting it in 

matters, not only of great, but little, importance, that he ſeemed to be as much afraid 

of the leaſt lord of the council, as he could have been of Henry VIII, had this prince 

been ſtill living, and on all occaſions, after a modeſt declaration of his ſentiments, 

referred every thing to the council. Even in religion, though his particular pro- 


vince, 
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vince, he let the biſhops and ordinaries proceed to acts of cruelty, equally contrary 
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to his judgment and inclination, He had been ſuſpected formerly of favouring x D. LE, 


Luther's doctrines: and the preſent pope was his enemy. Thus obliged to be very 
cautious in his conduct, and to regulate it ſo, as not to be liable to any juſt ex- 
ception, he had, in his articles of viſitation, inſerted ſome, directing the clergy to 
enquire after abſentecs from the church, and teachers of erroneous doctrines: and 
thought fit now to proceed againſt the dead, whom he could not hurt, to com- 
mute for his not exerciſing ſeverity upon the living. Martin Bucer and Paul 
Fagius, the firſt profeſſor of divinity, and the latter Hebrew lecturer, in the univerſity 
of Cambridge, had died there: and been buried, the one in the church of St. 


Mary, the other in that of St. Michael. Pole ſent down commiſſioners to proceed 
with the ſhew of an extraordinary rigour againſt their dead bodies : and, on Jan. 10, 4. D. 155}, 


thoſe two churches were interdicted. Their bodies being taken out of the grave, 
they were cited to appear, or any body elſe in their behalf, that would dare to under- 


take their defence; witneſſes were examined to prove their heterodoxy: and, after 


a deal of formality, preſcribed by the canon law in ſuch caſes, ſentence was given, 
that the bodies ſhould be carried, under a guard of armed men, to the market 
place, and, being there chained to ſeveral ſtakes, ſhould be burnt, together with as 
many of their books, as could be procured. Pole had been choſen chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford: and a like commiſſion was iſſued for proceeding in the 
ſame manner againſt the corpſe of Peter Martyr's wife, who had been buried there, 
and was ſuppoſed to be of the ſame religion with her huſband. But, when the 
commiſſioners came to execute their powers, they could find no witneſs againſt her 
in this point; all, that were examined, profeſſing, that they did not underſtand her 
language, and could not therefore tell, of what religion ſhe was: nor had ſhe wrote 
any books, as the Cambridge profeſſors had, to ſupply the want of other legal evi- 
dence, This the commiſlioners certified to the cardinal: and orders were ſent to 
Dr. Marſhal, dean of Chrift-Church, to take her body, and bury it in a common 
dung-hill. It was about two years after, upon queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, re- 
moved thence, and decently interred in the grave of St. Frideſwide; their bones 
being ſo intermingled together, that there was no danger, whatever change ſhould 
happen, of its being ever treated again in the like unſeemly manner. The ſame 
honours were likewiſe paid to the aſhes of Bucer and Fagius at Cambridge; a ſo- 
lemn commemoration being held of them there, their panegyrick made by the uni- 


Durham) on the occaſion, 


verſity orator, and a fermon preached by Mr, Pilkington (afterwards biſhop of 


THEsE viſitations of the univerſities, and formalities obſerved there, were fol- Arrival of an 


lowed by ceremonies of another nature, uſed at the magnificent reception and en- 
tertainments of Oſep Napea, embaſſador of John Baſilovitx Czar of Muſcovy, ſent 
by his maſter to conclude a treaty of friendſhip and commerce between the two 
crowns and nations. Richard Chanceler, a very ſkilful pilot, had lately diſcovered 


the paſſage to the Bay of St. Nicholas: and, for the better carrying on of the bene- 


ficial trade, which he had opened with Archangel, a Ruſſian company had been 
erected in England. Napea, embarking on board one of their ſhips, was wrecked 
on the coaſt of Scotland, between the Orkneys and Cathneſs.*: and loſt his creden- 
tals, equipage, abundance of rich goods to the value of 200,000 crowns, with all 
the preſents (except two timber of ſables) which the Czar had deſigned for the 
court of England. His life however was ſaved by the care of Chanceler, who loſt 
his own in the attempt: and he brought with him aſhore a box of jewels, which 
he was ſoon ſtripped of by an highland chieftain. The queen regent of Scotland 
cauſed it to be reſtored: and, after a treatment full of humanity, equipped him 


- 3 Amb, de Noailles. 
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very handſomely for his journey to England. The embaſſador made, on February 27, 
a ſplendid entry into Londen; having been met twelve miles off by eighty Ruſſian 
merchants, and, at a leſs diſtance, by the viſcount Montacute, thirty or forty gentle. 
men, and a train of 300 horſe, ſent by the queen to do him honour, At Smithfield 
Bars he was received by the lord mayor and aldermen in their ſcarlet robes, attended 
by 120 other merchants, and conducted to his lodgings in Fanchurch Street; 
where he was preſented, in the queen's name, with a piece of cloth of tiſſue, two 
of gold, one of them raiſed with crimſon velvet, and other rich pieces for hahits 
and furniture. His audience being appointed on Lady-day, he went by water to 
Weſtminſter : and was received at his landing by ſix lords, who conducted him to 
the council, and from thence to the king and queen, with great ſolemnity. A treaty 
of commerce being afterwards concluded, and ratified under the great ſeal of the 
kingdom, he was carried again to court, on April 23, to ſee the pomp of St. George'; 
feaſt, and the proceſſion of the knights of the Garter : and, having taken his leaye, 
and been honoured with rich preſents, a chain worth 1000 crowns, and a ſervice of 


plate to the value of 3000, prepared for his departure. The Rufian merchants, | 


who defrayed all his charges in town, had fitted out ſix ſhips for their commerce: 


Philip comes 
to England, 

and embarks 
it in the war, 


and the embaſſador, embarking on board one of them on May 3, ſet fail for Arch. 
angel, | | 

THE queen in the mean time was much puzzled to find out a pretext for a 
quarrel with France; and, imagining it might be done by renewing her father's 
treaty with the emperor Charles V for the defence of the Low Countries, was for 
taking this ſtep: but, as the French embaſſador had lately preſſed for a like renewal 


of the late king's treaties with France, and had been put off with an excuſe, ſhe 


found, that renewing the one, and rejecting the other, would be in effect a declaring 
the laſt her enemy. A rupture had actually commenced between France and Spaine; 
the Spaniards having made attempts to ſurprize Mets, Marienburg, Monſtreuil, Corbie, 


and Peronne, though all miſcarried, and admiral Coligni having in revenge attempted 


to ſur prize Dou ay, failing in his deſign by a mere accident at the moment of is 


execution. Hoſtilities had been committed on both fides in the marches of Plan- 
ders, by ſkirmiſhes of parties, and the plunder of villages; M. de Baſſe-fontaine, the 
French embaſſador at Bruxelles, had been arreſted; the effects of the French mer- 


chants had been ſeized in the Low Countries: and, in conſequence thereof, the king 


of France had cauſed war to be proclaimed, on January 25, at Boulogne. Henry 
was (till deſirous to prevent England's engaging in it: he had religiouſly kept the 
peace {till ſubſiſting; and he now. declared his readineſs to repair all the damages 


done his ſubjects, if Philip on his part would make the like ſatisfaction for his 


ſoldiers depredations. Mary, reſtrained by no faith of treaties, nor ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, from breaking the peace, was for going to war immediately: and her coun- 
cil, ſeeing her rage or paſſion for her huſband would not ſuffer her to hearken to more 
moderate advice, were willing to give their conſent for aſſiſting Philip with 6000 
foot, and 600 horſe, for the defence of the Low Countries, according to the treaty 
with the late emperor; but were abſolutely againſt a war, till the affairs of the realm 
were better ſettled. She reſolved to give him all the ſuccour in her power; though 
ſick of vexation at the delay of his coming over, which had occaſioned her a vaſt 


expence in keeping a fleet ready for convoying him to England. At laſt he ſigui- 


fied to her plainly, „that he ſhould defer his coming, till. ſhe had declared war 


ce againſt France; that his honour lay at ſtake, and he could not come, unleſs al- 

e ſured of a good reception, and being obeyed as king, particularly in what related 

« to the ſuccours he might reaſonably expect from England; that all his domi- 

4 nions were likely to be invaded ; and, if he ſhould come over, and not ſucceed in 
| 1 Amb. de Meailles. 

4 te that 


poor VI OE ENGLAND, 


« rible blow to his reputation, and be of infinite diſſervice to his affairs,” 
renewed her inſtances for his coming: and aſſured him, that his preſence would 
procure him whatever he pleaſed. | 3 | 
Pu Ir arriving on Saturday, March 20, about fix in the evening, at Greenwich, 
TE DEUM was ſung: and the queen met him at the entrance of the church of the 
Cordeliers. They went on the Tueſday following by water to the Tower, and thence 
through the city to Weſtminſter, thinly 0 8 and the people uſing no demon- 
{tration of joy, nor making any acclamations. Upon his arrival, proclamation was 


the future, or to have any bucklers, or halberts, carried with them, as uſual; or even to 
wear 2 ſword longer than three quarters of an ell; a precaution taken either to pre- | 


Engliſh and the Spaniards of the king's retinue, or to give the latter an advantage in 
their weapons. The Engliſb gentlemen ſlighted the proclamation, laughing at it pub- 
lickly : and in fact, after the coming of the Spaniards, and trying their mettle in a 
few rencounters, they generally wore longer ſwords than they had uſed before. Pole 
had quitted Greenw:ch in haſte upon Philip's arrival, conſidering him as an enem 


not without difficulty, that the king and queen prevailed with him, before he went, 
to make them a viſit in great ſecreſy, by the privy ſtairs, at Vhitehall, and to re- 
ceive the profeſſion of their deſires of peace, and that they would write to the Pope 
on the ſubject. They went on, however, with their preparations for war: and, as 
money was the principal thing neceſſary, the queen ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be 
made into the ſtate of the affairs of the city- companies, in order to lay a loan upon 
them, as ſoon as ſhe could learn the particulars of their ſtock, goods, rents, and re- 
venues, The merchants adventurers in London, who had the privileges of burgeſſes 
at Antwerp and Hamburg, ſeeing the Italian merchants had ſhipped above 40,000 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were to pay a crown each piece, the 
uſual cuſtom, agreed to pay her in /pecze, 50, ooo l. within two months, in Flanders, 
and to pay likewiſe at the rate of four crowns a piece, on condition, they might 
have the ſole traffick of ſuch cloths, and that no ſtranger might take off any with- 
out their conſent. Their bribe was accepted, and the monopoly granted; the cloths 
of the Italians were ſtopped in the river: and all the remonſtrances of theſe laſt 
could prevail only for leave to ſend away 8 or 10,000 pieces; nor was this obtained 
without giving ſecurity, that they ſhould be carried to Bergb in Flanders, and kept 
there till after the next fair in that place. Another ordinance was propoſed, to 
oblige all ſtrangers to {ell their merchandize in eight months, and, after that time, 
either to carry them away or diſpoſe of them at a fixed prize: and to allow no 
ſtranger to have a dwelling-houſe, or to trade, in London, unleſs naturalized; regu- 
lations much to the detriment of ſuch ſtrangers, and obſtructive to the freedom of 
commerce. The queen had, on the day ſhe paſſed with the king through London, 
charged the city with 60, oo J. to be paid within two months: and, being told of 
the diſcontents of the citizens, at ſuch a loan's being levied without the authority of 
parliament, and of their ſaying, it was to pay her huſhand's welcome, with other 
diſcourſes of the like nature, fell into ſuch a fury, that ſhe declared, «© ſhe would 
« pare their nails in a little time, and all of their ſentiments, ſo ſhort, that they 

« ſhould not be able to hinder her deſigns and enterprizes, as they propoſed,” 
Tur queen! had affured the king, that he ſhould, at his arrival, find all the great 
lords gained to his mind; depending upon the force of money to produce this effect. 
The earl of Meſtmorland had not been, at court ſince her coronation ; but was now 
An, de Nails . 


Vo. III. J We. 


« that point, but be forced to return without doing any thing, it would give a ter- Max v. 
Mary IJ b. 1557. 


made over London, forbidding all perſons, accuſtomed to wear armes, to wear them for 


vent murders or other inconveniences, that might ariſe from quarrels between the © 


to the pope, whoſe legate he was: and propoſed to retire into his dioceſe; It was 
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ſent for, with the earls of Shrewſbury and Derby; none of them diſpoſed to enter 
into the meaſures, which her paſſion and fury inſpired, Almoſt every thing neceſ. 
ſary for a war was {till to be provided; the queen and the Spaniards were hated ; 
diſcontents reigned over every part of the nation, and nothing but the aſſiſtance of 
France was wanting for the execution of the deſigns of thoſe, that propoſed to over. 
turn her government: yet ſhe reſolved rather to ruin herſelf, than not gratify her 
huſband. She teazed her council every day on the ſubject: and, on, Thurſggy 
April x, after making a formal haranguè to the lords, inſiſted on their coming to , 
reſolution. They debated the matter for two days: and, on Saturday, told her, 
<< That they neither could, nor ought to, enter into a war; that France had been 2 
« good neighbour, had not aided her ſubjects in their rebellion, and had faithfully 
« obſerved her treaties; that all the wars with that country had been ruinous to 
« England, and the laſt more ſo than the precedent ; that the neceſſities of the 


c realm, ariſing from a general famine this year, falſe coin, the impoveriſhment of 
e the people, and the diviſions about religion, were too great to render a war ad- 


ce viſable, and it was expreſly contrary to the conventions for her marriage. The 
queen replied in a great fury, that this anſwer was not agreeable either to their 
own duty, or to her deſire: and, allowing them two days more for their conſul. 
tation, ordered them to bring her one, more to her own and her huſband's ſatiſ. 
faction. The beſt part of the council ſtill ſtood out againſt all her menace: 
though, after a week's diſpute with her, ſome of the lords were inclined to com- 

nd the matter, and, if a war was deferred till harveſt, that the nation might not 
be ſtarved for want of proviſions, to come into it at Michaelmas. This would not 
anſwer Philip's purpoſe, who reſolved never to viſit England again, if he did not 
obtain an immediate declaration of war, and get the princeſs Elizabeth married to 
the duke of Savoy. It was with this laſt view, that he had brought over the 
dutcheſs of Parma, and his cou ſin- german Chriſtina d Oldenburg dutcheſs dowager 
of Lorraine, daughter of Chriſtiern II, the expelled king of Denmark, who were to 
carry the princeſs back with them to Flanders, He was in love with the latter of 
thoſe dutcheſſes: and the little parties of ſhooting, which they had frequently toge- 


ther, as well as the ſumptuouſneſs of her train, and the vaſt profuſion of her table, 


which ſhe was not able of herſelf to ſupport, gave the queen not a little jealouſy, 


Whether ſhe was out of humour on this occaſion, or whether the arrival of a Swe- 
diſb embaſſador, about Lady- day, at London, with propoſals of marriage from his 
maſter, cauſed any obſtructions to the deſign, it was not executed; though the 
princeſs, having aſked leave for going to her houſe in Norfolk, to be more out of the 
way, was refuſed, till after hitſuntide, Francis de Noatlles, biſhop of Dax, who 
had ſucceeded his brother Ant bony in the embaſſy at the court of London, had taken 
care to ſend her advice of it by the marqueſs of Northampton: and ſhe had de- 
clared, ſhe would die rather than ſubmit either to go to Flanders, ot to marry the 
duke of Savoy. Mary doth not ſeem to have been, at this time, fond of that part 
of Philip's ſcheme: for, though her ſiſter was kept under a guard at her houſe of 
Hatfield, not quite twenty miles from London, ſhe would neither ſend for her to 
town, nor let the two dütcheſſes viſit her in the country. Every moment of their 
ſtay gave her uneaſineſs: and the dutcheſs of Parma, departing on April 29, was, 


to the great joy of the queen, followed, on May 8, by the dutcheſs of Lorraine, 


both returning to Flanders, without effecting the purpoſe for which they had been 
brought over. ee ws SER Aloe 
Paitie was more tenacious of his other deſign, and determined to draw Eng- 


land into an open declaration of war, which he conceived neceſſary, not only for 


his preſent ſervice, but for other ſchemes, that he propoſed in a convenient time to 


execute. Fobn de Luna, governor of the caſtle of Milan, leaving his ſon with or- 


dees 
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ders to deliver it to the cardinal of Trent, governor. of the Milaueſe, had a little be- M 


9 


fore auitted the Spaniſb ſervice: and retired into France. He had there informed 


the conſtable De Montmorency, that, being very intimate with Pichon, one of the 
king of Spaine's principal miniſters, and talking with him about the meaſures to be 
taken for making their maſter abſolute lord of England, Pichon had told him, it 
had been already reſolved, that, after the king went thither, it ſhould be propoſed 
to the Engliſh to make war upon Scotland with a great army: and, under this 
colour, a good body of Spaniards, being brought over with the leſs ſuſpicion, might 
be put into the ſea-ports and fortreſſes of the greateſt importance. When Philip 
was once maſter of theſe, it would be no difficult matter for him, in conjunction 
with his venal creatures among the Engliſb, to reduce the reſt of the kingdom: and 
Pichon was of opinion, Ruy Gomes de Silva, that king's chief confident, would 
land in England, with the very troops he was at this time bringing from Spaine. 
There was a very great probability in this ſcheme: and, though the Spaniards did 
not ſeem to be as yet in a condition to put it in execution, the conſtable thought fit 
to ſend advice of it to M. de Noailles; who, communicating it to ſuch as he thought 
proper, and knew to deteſt the Span government, rendered them ſtill more averſe 
to Philip's meaſures. | . | Rn 
Pass rox (or holy) week had cauſed ſome interruption in the queen's debates 
with the lords of her council: but, calling them together on Eafter-day, April 8, 
ſhe declared publickly, that, if they did not agree to her meaſures, ſhe ſhould diſmiſs 
two thirds of them; and Philip, if he did not carry his point, reſolved to depart 
for Spaine. They {till appearing refractory, ſhe imagined it aroſe from their meet- 
ing together, which naturally produced a common reſolution: and, to break their 
concert, ſhe ſent for them all privately to her chamber, one after another; and, 
threatening ſome with death, others with the forfeiture of their eſtates, if they did 
not conſent to her huſband's will, ordered them to re-conſider the point the next 
day; for nothing but a declaration of war could give her any ſatisfaction, The 
council, ſtill unwilling to comply, offered twice the number of men, and double the 
ſums of money, ſtipulated in the treaties with the Low Countries, that they might 
not enter into an open war: but Philip ſaid, He had rather all the world ſhould 
know they were embarked in his fortune, than have all the wealth of the nation.“ 
This affair continued in the ſame ſtate on Twe/day, April 20, when, the king and 
queen being at Greenwich, the council met again about the declaration: and agreed 
to give the king 800,000 crowns in ready money, by the end of the next month, 
beſides a ſuccour of 1000 Enghſh horſe and 6oOO foot, but without war's being de- 
clared. This was rejected, Philip inſiſting ſtill on an open declaration: and com- 
ing with the queen from St. George's feaſt (when the lord Grey of Wilton, Thomas 
Ratcliff earl of Suſſex, and Sir Robert Rocheſter comptroller of the houſhold, were 
made knights of the Garter) to Weſtminfier on April 24, the council met again, 
and reſolved to aſſiſt him not only with the ſaid number of forces paid for three 
months, but likewiſe with 20 ſhips of war, with a force of 4000 men on board, 
paid for the ſame time, and a train of artillery for:the land ſervice. Thus matters 
_ ſtood till Wedneſday night, the 28 of that month, when advices, brought by an ex- 
preſs from the earl of Meſtmorland, broke the reſolution, in which the council had 
hitherto perſiſted. | | | | 


A. D, I557, 


Tux queen's ſuſpicions had, from the beginning of her reign, fallen very heavily S/ Geng at- 
upon all the military gentlemen in the kingdom, thinking them the moſt capable of 
doing miſchief, and the likelieſt to head an inſurrection; arreſting-their perſons on 
groundleſs jealouſies, keeping them for years together in loathſome priſons, and 
confiſcating their eſtates, Abundance of theſe had, to avoid perſecution, taken re- 
fuge in France; where, being ſtripped of their fortunes, they made a ſorry ſhift to 

ſubſiſt: 
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Mans. ſubſiſt: and, finding all their applications to that court for aid unſucceſsful, were, 
1 by the preſſure of their wants, fit for any deſperate undertaking, that could afford 
8 . the leaſt proſpect of relief. The lord Paget, thinking it not impracticable 
to animate ſome of theſe refugees to an enterprize, which, being laid in Fran, 
would give a tolerable colour for a rupture with that crown, had, by the help of 
Dr. Wotton, the Engliſh embafſador at Paris, found out one captain Thomas Stafford 
; fit for their purpoſe: and they wrought upon him by their agents ſo effectually, 
that he undertook to ſurprize the caſtle of Scarborough, a place of conſequence and 
reputation, lying on the ſea, in the North Riding of Tor#/h:re, but garriſoned ſo 
weakly, and guarded, in appearance, with ſo little care, that the enterprize ſeemed 
very feaſible, Szafford, getting ſome ſhips at Dzeppe, and accompanied by thirty 
four refugees, landed at Scarborough; where the earl of Weſtmorland, having intel. 
ligence of his ſtrength and motions from Dr. Wotton, was ready to receive him: 
and (as that lord wrote word by his firſt expreſs) got entrance into the caſtle, 
Whether he did fo or no ſeems doubtful, becauſe Ye/tmorland's ſecond expreſs, 
which arrived at court on April 29, about twelve or fourteen hours after the former, 
brought advice of Szafford's being ſurrounded, as ſoon as he landed, between the 
caſtle and the ſea, and being forced to yield at diſcretion. Stafford, with five or 
ſix others, were brought up to London: but the reſt were all hanged * in the country, 
denying unanimouſly, they had any foreign ſuccour or encouragement. Whether 
he had really drawn up a declaration, upbraiding the queen with her miſgovern- 
ment, denying her to be the rightful ſovereign of England, repreſenting her as un- 
worthy of the title, for marrying a foreigner, charging the king with bringing over 
12,000 Spaniards to ſeize the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and aſſuming to himſelf the ſtyle 
of protector of the kingdom, or whether it was coined for him by thoſe, whoſe 
purpoſes it ſerved, it was given out afterwards, that he had framed one to this eſ- 
fect. Stafford, being brought to town, owned at his trial, that he had got his de- 
ſign communicated to the king of France and the conſtable Montmorency ; but he 
had never ſeen either: and, upon their both rejecting it, he had, in deſpair, at- 
tempted it with the few men he could get together. He was condemned, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill on Friday, May 28: and three of his accomplices were, the 
next day, hanged at Tyburne, only two of the thirty five concerned in the en- 
terprize being pardoned. At his execution he declared, that he meant the li- 
berty of his country, and died a good Exgliſoman: but no remonſtrances could pre- 
vail with him to aſk pardon of the king and queen, or to acknowledge, that he had 
given them any offence, This ſo enraged the queen, that, ſending the next day to 
the Tower, ſhe cauſed his corpſe, which had been buried in the chapel, to-be dug 
up, drawn to Tower-bill, and there cut into quarters, and his bowels to be burnt; 
the common people laughing all the while at this ridiculous vengeance, and looking 
on it as a madneſs and cruelty worthy of ſuch a princeſs. Io Nb 
Tis affair of Scarborough had the effect propoſed: and the council, reſolving 
upon an open war, thought fit to aſſign it as the chief cauſe. of their reſolutions, 
Great preparations had been made for it before: the queen had fitted out twenty 
ſhips of war, and, the 2000 J. ſhe had advanced to victual them with corn, not be- 
ing ſufficient for that purpoſe, ſhe had ſeized all, that could be found in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, without paying any thing to the merchants; which had 'raiſed-wheat to 
30 J. ſterling a load; a monſtrous price, as money was then valued. Thirty com- 
miſſions had been granted to as many captains, all gentlemen of Wales, Roman 
Catholicks, and the queen's favourites, for raiſing each a company of 200 men in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire: and 500 pioneers, with as many horſes for the train of 
t Amb. de Noailles, letters April 29. May 8, 23, 31, FEccl. Menor. iii. 418, Anb. de 
Neailles. 10:11) Shed ona 2; * 
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artillery, were raiſed in the North of England. It was now reſolved to ſtrengthen MAR v. 
the fleet with the addition of twenty privateers: and to man it with 6000 marines, 8 2 
belides the ſeamen : 3000 men were ordered to Calais, beſides the forces deſigned 
to join Philip's army. To defray theſe expences, the queen had raiſed 1 50,000 J. 
by levying the ſecond year's ſublidy before the time ſettled by parliament, a new 
ſubject of complaint: and either mortgaged the demeſnes, or ſold the lands, of the 
crown, to all that would purchaſe them, or advance her money; making no diſ- 
tinction between the old eſtates of the crown, and the new ones lately veſted in it by 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, which, though, in her fits of conſcience, ſhe had 
made a ſolemn promiſe of reſtoring them to the church, were now fold for her huſ- 
band's uſe, and to propagate a war in Chriſtendom. She borrowed, at 12 per cent. 
intereſt, 70,000 J. ſterling of the merchant adventurers of London, to be paid by the i 
end of June at Antwerp: and went on to raiſe more money, by way of loan on ſ 
Engliſh and foreign merchants, with the utmoſt violence. Some ſhips laden with 
tin, lead, and cloth, for France, were ſtopped at the mouth of the Thames : and a 4 
proclamation was iſſued !, © forbidding all her ſubjects to ſend any merchandize into 1 
« that country, or traffick with a nation, whoſe prince ſhe accounted her enemy, | 
« and againſt whom ſhe intended to declare war immediately.” This procla- War declared 
mation was not publiſhed till June 7, and was deſigned likewiſe for a kind of mani- Vain ft France. 
feſt, ſetting forth the reaſons of declaring war, which, had they been ſupported by 
truth, might have appeared plauſible, and could not have been cenſured as abo- 
minably ſcandalous. Henry II is there charged with the breach of treaties, and 
with encouraging, the rebellions of the duke of Northumberland and Sir T. Wiat, 
the conſpiracies of Dudley and Seton, the falſifying the coin of England, the late 
enterprize of Stafford, and various attempts for ſurprizing Calais and other places 
in its neighbourhood; for which there doth not appear the leaſt foundation. The 
onely points in it, ſupported by facts, were, his not delivering up to the queen's fury 
ſome diſtreſſed refugees, which Henry could not do with honour, and the rupture 
with Flanders, in which it is not clear that he was the aggreſſor: but theſe were 
matters too trifling to juſtify either the involving England in a war, that did not 
concern her, or the breach of a peace, which that prince had religiouſly obſerved. 

IT was an ancient cuſtom, obſerved by all European princes, not to begin hoſti- 
lities againſt one another, till after a ſolemn denunciation of war to the enemy's 
perſon; and to act otherwiſe was reputed very diſhonourable. In conformity to 
this uſage, Mary, on June 1, diſpatched V. Harvey, Norroy king at armes, with 
letters of revocation to Dr. Wotton, her embaſſador, and orders to denounce war 
againſt Henry, then at Reims in Champagne. Norroy, paſſing for a ſervant of the 
embaſſador's, and concealing his real character, as not obliged to. wear the enſigns 
of his office in a time of peace, preſented himſelf, * on June 7, clad with a man- 
tle of black velvet, an eſcutcheon on his breaſt, at the door of that king's council: [118 
and, deſiring to ſpeak with the conſtable De Montmorency, told him his buſineſs j f 
ſhe wing, at the ſame time, a ſmall letter in parchment, ſealed with the queen's great 
ſeal, containing his power to make the ſaid denunciation. The conſtable ordered | 
him to retire, till the king's pleaſure was known: and, a council being held on the 1 
occaſion, it was generally agreed, that the herald, having entered the realm in a clan- | 
deſtine manner, without notifying his quality or charge to any governor of the fron- 
tiers, or wearing any mark of his office, and been hid three days in lodgings of the 
Englifh embaſſador till he had taken leave, had greatly abuſed his rank, and by the 
law of armes ought'to be hanged. - It was thus that the late emperor; at the diet of 
ire, A. D. 1544, threatened to treat the French herald, if he did not retire; though 
be had declared his quality in all places, and, at his arrival, had addreſſed himfelf 

HSCodtbin: * Ribier, it. 690. Amb. de Noailtes © 
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MaRY. to the chancellor Granvelle, wearing his coat of armes, and his errand was only to 


. 
A. D. 1557. 


ſoon after publiſhed a declaration, « complaining of Mary's adopting all her huſ- 


To prevent any diſturbance at home, ſeveral gentlemen, who had the misfortune of 


fled, that they might not be known, according to the Spaniſi faſhion : others were 
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deſire a ſafe conduct for the king's embaſſadors : and an herald, coming by ſtealth 
to declare war, deſerved certainly an harſher treatment. Henry however con- 
deſcending to give him an audience on June 9, Norroy on his knees delivered his 
meſſage: and, exhibiting his commiſſion for denouncing war, it was read by th, 
ſecretary L' Aubeſpine, The king, accepting the defiance, forbade the herald to lay 
more, „ ſince he came from a woman, of whom it was not decent for a prince gf 
« honour, virtue, and generoſity, to take the revenge in words; though, in the caſe 
« of another perſon, he ſhould have uſed a different language: but {till hoped, Goy 
«© would ſhew the juſtice of his cauſe by the event; proteſting, that ſhe was the 
ee author of all the evils, which the war ſhould bring upon Chriſtendom.“ Norrqy, 
being preſented with a chain worth 200 crowns, was ordered to quit the realm im. 
mediately : and, going away with the Engliſb embafſador, was blamed at his return 
for having ſubmitted to ſtand bareheaded before the conſtable in the king's abſence, 
and for kneeling down in his preſence, when he denounced war; a poſture of hy. 
mility unſuitable to an act of defiance, and contrary to the received cuſtom. Let. 
ters of revocation had, on the day of Norroy's firſt appearance, been diſpatched to 
the biſhop of Dax, with orders to take leave of the court of England: and Heyy 


ee band's quarrels, inſtead of acting the more becoming part of a mediator ; of her 
« conveying away M. de Chezelles and M. de Berquin, whom he had demanded a3 
« ouilty of enormous crimes and conſpiracies againſt him, ſupplying them with 
«© money for their eſcape, and then pretending to ſearch for them afterwards; of 
« her protecting other murderers; of her employing ſpies to reconnoitre his forty 
« and havens; and of her laying new duties on French wine and merchandize, 
&« In repreſenting his own conduct, he took notice of the favours he had ſhewed 
« the Engliſh, and the privileges he had granted them, preferably to other nations, 
< exempting them at Rouen and Bourdeaux from the Traicte foraine (or duty upon 
«« goods exported) paid by his own ſubjects, as well as foreigners: and obſerved how 
« ſtrictly he had kept the peace, rejecting all the offers of her ſubjects, when he 
« might have made war upon her with great advantage.” | 

In England the French merchants were allowed forty days to withdraw their ef- 
fects: and the proclamation above-mentioned was publiſhed in all the great towns 
of the realm, as well as in London; this being, as far as appears, the firſt inſtance of 
ſo general a practice. No body ſeeming to be affected with this proclamation, not- 
withſtanding all the artifices and falſchoods put in it to deceive and inflame the peo- 
ple againſt France?, another was publiſhed, exhorting all perſons to fit out ſhips of 
war for attacking the French, and aſſuring them of the full benefit of all prizes, 
without any claim of a ſhare, or other demand, from the queen or her admiral, 


being ſuſpected, were taken up and * carried to the Tower, /hoodwinked and muf- 


taken into the ſervice, and even Sir Peter Carew, who had been long perſecuted, 
was offered the command of 500 men; which he declined, though, to avoid the 
charge of diſaffection, he expreſſed himſelf ready to ſerve as a volunteer. The city 
of London was ordered to raiſe 1000 men, well provided with armes and ammu- 
nition ; the ſoldiers, that were preſſed, going abroad with an ill will: and troops 
were daily tranſported to Calais; where an army of 1000 horſe,” 5000 foot, and 
2000 Pioneers, rendezvouſed under the earl of Pembroke, general in chief, the lords 
Grey of Wilton, Clinton, Dacres, Montacute, Sir W. Courtenay, and other com- 
manders. The king arrived there, on Judy 5, in his way to Bruxelles, having been 
| : Amb, de Noailles. Eccl. Mem. iii. 377. 379. 381. 424. 436. 
accom- 
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ani wer by the queen; who, after the departure of her troops, taiſed MA x vr. 

Mis e for the ſafety of her perſon, and ſent circular letters all over > on 
133 for levying a loan of 100 J. a man upon a certain number of gentlemen | 
in ch county. It was probably exacted from perſons ſhe did not like; there be- 
ing otherwiſe little occaſion for ſuch an extraordinary and illegal way of raiſing 
money *, ſince Ruy Gomes arrived about this time from Sparne with three millions 
of gold, the produce of Gonſales Pizarro's forfeiture, and the revenue of Pery. 

Tu ſame fleet, which convoyed this treaſure, brought over a numerous body of Battel of &.. 
Spaniſb troops; which, being joined to a much greater number of Germans, levied + 
by Henry and Eric dukes of Brunſwick, and to the ordinary forces kept in the Low _ 
Countries, formed an army of 50,000 foot and 13,000 horſe, beſides the Engliſh, 
It rendezvouſed, at the latter end of July, at Givet, over-againſt Charlemont, under hy 
the command of Philibert Emanuel duke of Savoy; Philip having no military | 
genius, and neither caring to run the hazard of a campaign, nor piquing himſelf 
upon the glory of victories gained in his own perſon. The duke, paſſing the Meuſe, | 
ſeemed at different times to threaten Marienburg and Rocroy : but at laſt, after en- | ji 
camping three days before Guiſe, as if determined to beſiege the place, he cauſed | 
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St. Quintin to be invaded on a ſudden by all his cavalry, and followed it with the 
reſt of his army. There was but a very ſmall garriſon, and only two officers of note, 
in the town: and Philip's army, compoſed of troops from different quarters of the 
world, had been fo unexpected aſſembled at once, that the French were not ſuf- 
ficiently prepared for the defence of the frontiers. Admiral De Coligni, governor 
of Picardie, thinking his honour concerned in ſaving the place, marched, on 
Auguſt 2, with four companies of Gens darmes, ſome light horſe, and a party of 
foot, to throw himſelf into it: and, forcing one of the enemies quarters, got in with 
about a third part of his men; the reſt being either ſlain or obliged to retire. The 
conſtable likewiſe, advancing with 22,000 foot and 6000 horſe to La Fere, endea- 
voured to throw in a ſuccour of 2000 men: but the attempt did not ſucceed. 
There was a moraſs'on one fide of St. Quintin, which Coligni, obſerving ſome ' 
places where it had been paſſed in an hot ſummer, tried to render practicable: and, 
as a pretty large and deep rill ran through the middle of it, he provided boats to 
carry the forces ſent to his ſuccour. The conſtable, being acquainted with this 
diſpoſition, and that the enemy, depending on the marſh as impaſſable, had few 
troops on that fide: and having from an eminence, near Ef/igny, reconnoitred the 
ground, ſent the admiral word, that he would, on the 10" of that month, be at the 
place appointed by four in the morning; ordering him to have every thing ready 
for the paſſage of the ſuccour. He reſolved, contrary to the opinion of the mare- 
{chal de St. Andre and other officers, to march with his whole army on this enter- 
prize: and, though he did not arrive before nine o'clock in fight of St. Quintin, 
{urprized the enemy, and, cutting in pieces two companies of Spaniards at ſome 
diſtance from their camp, put all their army in diſorder, In the mean time De 
Andelot entered the moraſs with his infantry : but, the duke of Savoy's cannon play- 
ing upon them, his men crouded into the boats, which were to carry them, in ſuch 
numbers, being overloaded, they ſtuck faſt in the mud, and the foldiers making what 
ſhift they could to paſs on, were abundance of them drowned, or killed by the ar- 
tillery ; not above 500, of the ſuccour intended, making their way into the place 
with De Andelot. It was the conſtable's buſineſs to retire, before the duke of 
Savoy had repaired the diſorder of an army, which was near treble his number: 
but, depending on the defence of ſome paſſes, too weakly guarded, he deferred his 
retreat ſo long, that, as he was making it, he found himſelf attacked by all the 
enemies cavalry, The French horſe in the rear of their army were ſoon broke by 
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MAR v. numbers vaſtly ſuperior : but the conſtable continued to retire with his foot in good 
—— > I order, till he came to Blancheface, between Eſigny and Liſerolles; where, the 
OO, enemies artillery being come up, and making lanes among his men, the whole 
body was routed, and himſelf, with 6000 of his infantry, taken priſoners. In this 
battel, gained with little loſs by the Spaniards, there were about 3000 French killed 
on the ſpot : but their great loſs conſiſted in the multitude of their chief nobility, and 

moſt experienced officers, either ſlain, or taken priſoners. 
Tus was a terrible blow to France, and threw the whole kingdom, as well as 
Paris, into the utmoſt conſternation ; from which however Coligni gained them 
time to recover, by his deſperate defence of an untenable place for ſeventeen days 
after a victory, which the Spaniards expected would have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of St. Quintin. Philip, who had joined his army to enjoy 
the fruits of the victory, urged the ſiege with, all poſſible diligence, by mines and 
batteries: and, having, by Auguſt 27, carried * on his works into the ditch of the 
place, and made eleven large breaches in the wall, which was not flanked in any 
part, cauſed a general aſſault to be given. The admiral had but 800 men to de- 
fend ſo many breaches ; yet, reſolving to ſtand a ſtorm, he took upon himſelf the 
defence of the largeſt and eaſieſt to be mounted. The breaches were defended with 
wonderful bravery : nor could the Spaniards, who loſt great numbers of men in their 
different attacks, force them, till three of their companies had got upon the ram- 
part, by help of the ruins of an old Tower, where it was not imagined they could 
attempt to mount, and ſeized a poſt ſhamefully quitted by the officer, that guarded 
it, at their firſt appearance, Coligni and his brother De Andelot were taken pri- 
ſoners: but the latter, eſcaping by night out of the tent where he was kept, got over 
the moraſs to Ham; and the former, being carried to Antwerp, lay there fix weeks 
ill of a fever ?, and, after his recovery ſetting himſelf to read the Bible, derived 
thence thoſe principles of religion, which embarked him afterwards in the cauſe of 
the French Proteftants. Philip, ſtaying ſome time at St. Quintin, to repair the 
breaches, and put the place in a ſtate of defence, ſent the count of Aremberg, in the 
beginning of September, to beſiege Le Catelet; which capitulated in ſix days, as 
Ham did on the 12" of that month: Noyon was taken by ſurprize. The duke of 
Nevers had, in the mean time, rallied the remains of the French army, and was 
daily reinforced by freſh troops; Henry having raiſed the Ban and Arriere-ban of 
his realm, and iſſued orders for all the zoblefſe to march to his aſſiſtance. Philip, 
thinking the weather too bad, and the ſeaſon too far advanced, for attempting the 
ſiege of a ſtrong place; and ſeeing the country covered with parties of the enemy, 
cutting off the ſtragglers from his army, the Engliſb quarrelling with the Spaniards, 
and impatient to return home, the Germans ready to mutiny for want of an extraor- 
dinary pay, which they uſually had after a victory, or the taking of a town by aſ- 
fault, and continually deſerting, thought fit to ſeparate his forces and return to 
Bruxelles. Such were the inconſiderable fruits of his victory on the ſide of Flan- 
ders: but it procured him very great advantages in Italy; the king of France being 
obliged to recall the duke of Guiſe from thence, with the beſt part of his army, 
and to ſend for M. de Fermes, with four companies of Gens d'armes, as many of 

light horſe, and 5000 Suiſſe, from Piedmont. 

Peace be- THe pope, in the height of his reſentment, at the queen of England's engaging 
tween the ße for her huſband's fake in the war againft France, had deprived cardinal Pole of his 
and Spazne. legatine powers3: and, under pretence of calling the cardinals about him, cited him 
to appear at Rome; where he would probably have aſſigned him a lodging in the 
Caſtel St. Angelo, with his friend the cardinal Morone. It was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to have a legate in England, that underſtood the language, cuſtoms, and man- 
| ' Ribier, ii, 72. Meleren, fol. 18. * Ribier, iii. 694, 697. 704. 
I ners, 
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ners, of the country: and, few offering themſelves with theſe qualifications to his MAR r: | ] 
choice, he raiſed F. Peyto. a Franciſcan frier, of an ancient family, and the queen's © Y A 
confeſſor, on June 14, to the dignities of cardinal and legate. The queen refolved | | | 
not to admit the new legate: but Pole, having advice of what had paſſed, laid aſide | 4 | 
the marks of his legatine authority, and abftained from the exerciſe of his faculties, 1 | 
The victory of St. Quintin, and the recall of the French forces from Italy, obliging | 
the pope to think of an accommodation with Philip, a peace was made in September: Wi 
and Paul, growing leſs eager in proſecution of Pole, waved inſiſting on his repair | | 
to Rome, and at laſt reſtored to him to his former legation. The pope had in his 4. D. 1558. wh 
wrath thrown out ſpeeches detracting from the orthodoxy of Pole's religious ſenti- | 
ments: and this perhaps made him, not only grant a commiſſion for proceeding | 
againſt the reformed in his dioceſe of Canterbury *, but to ſignify alſo to the queen, | wi 
and to deliver to the ſecular arm, fuch as had been convicted. | | 
Taz king of France had, after the battel of Sz. Quintin, ſent money to levy Coles take 
14,000 Suiſſes, and as large a number of Germans, Theſe troops coming into ” © 
France, and his forces being arrived from 7aly, he cauſed a ftrong army to aſſemble 
under the duke of Guz/e at Compiegne, in the midft of winter, not, as the Spaniards wg 
1 prehended, to recover St. Quinlin, but for a conqueſt of much greater importance. | il | 
The. Engliſb uſed to keep a very ſtrong garriſon, during the ſummer, in Calais: 
but, as it was in a manner ſurrounded by water, and the marſhes were unpaſſable in ll 
winter, they left, at this ſeaſon, but a {mall number of men in it, to ſave charges; | 1 
and the loſs, which France had ſuffered at St. Quintin, rendered them the more neg- | i 
ligent at this juncture. Coligni had obſerved this method of their management: 1, 
and, having got an able engineer to reconnoitre the place and the ſtate of its forti- | 
fication, had formed a plan for beſieging it, which was now found among his pa- 
pers, and ſhewed ſuch a facility in reducing it, that Henry reſolved on the enter- 
prize, With this view, he gave orders to the captains of his own ſhips of war, 
and all the privateers in the ports of France, lying either in the Bay of Biſcaie, or 
the Britiſh channel, to cruize upon the Engliſh, and be in the channel by the begin- 1 
ning of Fanuary. Matters being thus prepared for intercepting ſuccours by ſea, | 1 
the duke of Guiſe came with his army, on New-year's day, before the forts of St. | 
| Agatha and Newnhambryg ; the town not being approachable, till theſe were taken. | 
The garriſons of both were very weak; and, when the batteries, which were | 
| 
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erected with great expedition, began to play, the firſt was quitted, and the other ſur- 
rendered by capitulation ; which laſt was the fate likewiſe of the Tower of the 
Riſbank. The duke of Guiſe, planting a ſmall battery of fix cannon againſt the 
water-gate, as if he intended to attack the town in that part, erected, on Jan. 4, 
another of fifteen pieces to play on the caſtle, A large breach was ſoon made in 
the walls: but, there being a large and deep ditch, before it, ſupplied with water ; 
by the river Hannes, and ſwelled at full tide from the ſea, the, garriſon thought it 
impaſſable, and themſelves ſecure from an attack. But D' Andelot, colonel general 8 1 
of the French infantry, in the beginning of the night, running a trench to the ſide WI 
of the ditch, made a lodgment there with 1200 fuſileers: and worked with fo | | 
much diligence to drain the water, that it was paſſable in the morning at ebb, and "JF 
the caftle was taken by aſſault. The lord Wentworth, governor of the town, con- | | | 
ſidering it as not tenable after the loſs of the caſtle, made two attempts in the night 11 
to recover it, whilſt the tide was in: but was repulſed in both attacks. He had 1 
frequently repreſented to the council, the weakneſs of the place, the want of a ſuf- 4 | 
cient garriſon, and the encouragement theſe circumſtances gave the enemy to make "Fl 
a attempt upon it: but, the biſhops, whom the queen moſt conſulted, not know- 
ing the conſequence of the place; others of the lords, not very wiſe, ſaying, they 
| Concil. M. Brit. iv. 173, 174. | | 
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200 of the inhabitants able to bear armes, were Ml the force he had to defend a 
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would defend it with their white rods, and both thinking it might be ſupplied 
every moment by ſea, he could not obtain any ſuccours. Philip indeed, having, as 
he paſſed lately through it, obſerved the defects of the place, had offered to fend 
him a reinforcement of his own troops: but Wentworth, being jealous that the 
Spaniards might ſeize it for his uſe, declined the offer. Upon the firſt news of 
the. place's being inveſted, forces were raiſed in London for its relief, and ſome of 


them had fallen down the river: but the wind, blowing from the north-eaſt, and 


the ſtormy weather hindered their paſſage. The governor, ſeeing no proſpect of 
any ſuccour *, and having only 300 ſound men left of his garriſon, which, with 


place of ſo large extent, ſurrendered it, on January 8, on condition, that the town. 
men and ſoldiers, leaving their effects to the mercy of the conqueror, might retire, 


the firſt to what place they pleaſed, and the latter (except himſelf and fifty more, who 
were to be treated as priſoners) to England. 


Tux duke of Guiſe, following his blow, marched to Guiſnes, which he battered 
ſo furiouſly with thirty five large cannon, that he ſoon made three breaches : and 
the noiſe of the artillery was heard as far as Antwerp. The lord Grey was in the 
place with a garriſon of 1100 men, and, on January 20, ſtood a general aſſault, in 
which he loſt 4 or 500 of his ſoldiers: and, retiring with the reſt into an old 
caſtle, ſurrendered it on the 224; himſelf and the principal officers remaining pri- 
ſoners of war, and the reſt to march off whither they pleaſed. The garriſon of 
Hammes quitted the place, upon approach of the French army. Thus were the 
Engliſh driven, in leſs than a month, out of conqueſts, which they had retained for 
more than 200 years; France thinking it all that time impracticable: and loſt the 
laſt foot of ground of what they had ever poſſeſſed in the continent. Some iſlands, 


lying off the coaſt of Normandie, and formerly appendages of the dutchy, remained 


ſtill in their hands; and Sark, the ſmalleſt of them, being only fix miles in circum- 
ference, being inhabited by a few hermits, drawn thither by the ſolitude and retire- 
ment of the place, was, about this time, ſeized by the French; who hoped to de- 
rive great benefits from its ſafe and commodious haven. The iſle was ſurrounded 
by high rocks: and was acceſſible only by one narrow paſſage or aſcent, ſcarce ca- 


pable of holding two abreaſt, The French fortified the upper part of the aſcent 


with ſome pieces of ordnance, and ſettled a ſmall garriſon: there to defend the har- 
bour : but a Flemiſh gentleman, coming ſoon after with a little ſhip to anchor in the 
road, regained the iſland by an ingenious artifice, Pretending that his merchant 
was dead, he deſired leave of the French to bury him in their chapel ; offering 
them a preſent of ſuch commodities, as he had aboard: this was granted on con- 


dition, that his people came aſhore without any weapon. The Flemings rowed to 


The council 
decline at- 

tempting its 
recovery. 


the ſhore, having in their boat a coffin filled with ſwords and arquebuſes; which, 
after being ſearched ſo narrowly, that it was impoſſible to conceal ſo much as a pen- 
knife, they were allowed to draw up the rocks: ſome of the Frencb, rowing back 
to the ſhip to fetch the preſent, were there ſecured. Such of the Flemings, as were 
landed, had, in the mean time, carried the coffin into the chapel : and, taking out 
their armes, fell upon the French; who, being ſurprized, and ſeeing no hopes cf 
ſuccour from their fellows, made little reſiſtance. By this ſtratagem, more effectual 


than the moſt potent army could have been, was Sark recovered to the crown of 
England. | 


Tux loſs of Calais ſunk the reputation of this nation abroad: and Philip, pre- 
tending to lay it to heart, offered ſoon after his aſſiſtance for the recovery of the 
place, before its fortifications were repaired. The council in their anſwer, * on Feb.1, 
repreſented * their inability of accepting the offer, ſince the enterprize would re- 


* Meteren, * Ecd, Memor, iii. 4.39. 
i ce . 
& quire 
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& quire an army of 20,000 men, the charge whereof for five months would coſt M a = x. 
« at leaſt 170, ooo J. which they could not hope to raiſe upon the uncertain hopes 4 D015 
« of ſucceſs: the Engliſb too were unwilling to go abroad, and would never bear ; 

« the cold and inconveniences of a winter campaign. They computed the charge 

« of a land army for defence of the realm againſt the French and Scots, and that 

« of a naval armament for the ſecurity of the ſea and coaſts at 200, ooo J. more; 

« which, as the queen's revenue was ſcarce able to ſupport her dignity, and all or- 

« ders of men throughout the realm were much impoveriſhed, were ſums too great 

« to be levied upon the nation in its preſent diſtreſs,” The queen's credit was ſunk 

ſo low, that ſhe could borrow no money abroad: and in a time of war with France” < 

whence an invaſion was continually dreaded, it was not proper to renew thoſe ar- 

bitrary ways of raifing it by loans and other extortions, which had been lately 

practiſed, to the great oppreſſion and diſcontent of the nation. The loſs of Calais 

had filled the council with terrible apprehenſions of the deſigns of the French: 

and, being poſſeſſed with a notion, that they would make a deſcent in Devonſhire 

or Cornwall, and be joined by ſome gentlemen of the country, the earl of Bedford, 

lord lieutenant of the Weſtern counties, was haſtily diſpatched into thoſe parts, to 

provide for their defence, to muſter all the fencible men, and ſee them well fur- 

niſhed with armes to oppoſe the enemy. The regular way of raifing ſupplies was 

by an application to parliament: and every body was ſo affected at the taking of 

that important place, the merchants for the damage they ſuffered in their commerce, 

and the reſt of the nation for the ſlur thrown upon its honour, that the obtaining 
an aid was preſumed to be a matter of little difficulty. TI 
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Tux parliament meeting on Thurſday, Fanuary 20, the convocation gave a ſub- An aid grant- 
fidy of eight ſhillings in the pound, payable in four years by equal portions : and gen, P 
the commons, beſides a ſubſidy of four ſhillings per pound on land, and 2 5. and 8 d. 
on goods, for one year, granted a fifteenth ; a bill was brought in, on February 4, 


ment, 


for two fifteenths, but only one is mentioned in the act which paſſed. Every mem- 
ber might in thoſe days offer a bill to the houſe, without ſuing for leave, or being 
warranted by a ſpecial order: hence it came, that ſeveral bills, preſented by perſons 
particularly exaſperated againſt the French, were read, and moſt of them rejected. 
Such were thoſe for making void all patents of naturalization formerly granted to 
Frenchmen ; for expelling them all, as well denizens as others, out of the kingdom 
for laying a particular tax upon the French ſettled in England; for obliging them to 
pay a yearly contribution towards the fortifications of Melcombe Regis and other 
towns; and for prohibiting all wines of the growth of France and Gaſcogne. Theſe 
ſeem to have been thought too harſh and inequitable: and yet, on pretence of their 
diſcovering the counſels, ſtate, and ſecrets of the realm to its prejudice, one act paſ- 
ſed againſt them ſevere enough, as baniſhing, whilft the war laſted, all French- 
e men, not naturalized; and empowering the queen, in caſe ſuch, as were denizens, 
% committed any miſdemeanour againſt law, to vacate the patents of denization.“ 
Another act paſſed for confirming all the ſales and grants of crown lands, either 
« already made by the queen, or that ſhould be made by her for ſeven years to 
e come; a ſufficient time for alienating, and finding perſons to purchaſe, the reſt 
of her demeſnes. On this occaſion, one Mr. Copley, a member of the houfe of 
commons, expreſſing © his fears, that the queen might thereby give away the 
« crown from the right inheritors,” was ordered to withdraw till the houſe had 
conſidered of his words: and, theſe being deemed irreverent to her majeſty, he was 
called in; and begging pardon for his offence, if it was one, defired it might be 
imputed to his youth and inexperienge. He was committed to the cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at armes, till the Speaker had acquainted her majeſty with his offence, and 
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interceded 
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Mas v. interceded in the name of the houſe for his pardon : and the queen, after inſiſtin | 
LD 58 that he ſhould be examined whence what he ſaid bad ſprung (which probably oe 
tom the general jealouſy, entertained all over the nation, of a deſign to ſet Phil; 
on the throne after her deceaſe, and to diſinherit the princeſs Elizabeth ) Ne 
to conſider the requeſt of the commons in his behalf. This report was made on 
Monday, March 7 : but nothing further appears to be dane in this matter ; the par. 
liament, after paſſing two acts for the defence of the realm, ſettling the proportion 
of horſes, armour, and Weapons, which every man was to be provided with in his 
reſpective ſtation, and making a proviſion for the due taking of muſters, being pro- 
rogued that afternoon to November 5, next following. 


- 


Gs Tux aid granted in this ſeſſion was deſigned as well againſt the Scots as the 
| married tothe French; there being ſome reaſon to expect an invaſion from Scotland. The king of 
| dauphin. France, as ſoan as Mary declared war againſt him, had ſent to the queen regent of 
that kingdom, deſiring her to raiſe all its force, and make an irruption into England. 
| She was ſufficiently iſpoſed to obſerve his orders: but there were ſome difficultics 
l in the way; the gentry having been lately alarmed by an attempt for ſubjecting 
| them to a ſtanding tax far the pay of a ſtanding army of mercenaries, to be kept 
| | ready on all emergencies for the defence of the realm, which they were obliged to 
in their own perſons by their tenures; and the people in general complaining, that 
the great offices of ſtate, and the places of the greateſt truſt and profit, were put 
into the hands of Frenchmen. The project of the tax was coloured by the con- 
venience, which gentlemen would find in ſtaying at home, without neglecting their 
affairs, and expoſing their perſons in a time of war: but the Scots, dreading the 
conſequences that a ſtanding army might have in making the reſt of the nation drop 
that warlike temper, which had been their ſure and glorious defence in all paſt ages, 
and not caring to be expoſed equally to attempts for enſlaving them at home, and 
to the invaſion of foreigners, without means in their hands to reſiſt both, ſhewed 
ſo much reſolution in oppoſing it, that the ſcheme was for a time laid aſide. Their 
apprehenſions were not entirely over, when the regent, convening the nobles at the 
monaſtery of Newbottle in Mid- Lot hian, preſſed them to join in a declaration of war 
againſt England. They were not in an humour to comply with her inſtances: and 
had the more reaſon on their fide, becauſe ſome Eng/z/ and Scotch were at this 
time actually treating at Carliſle, to adjuſt all differences between the two nations. 
The regent, not ſucceeding in this open way, tried to draw them by an artifice into 
a war, before they were aware: and cauſed the demoliſhed caſtle of Eymouth to be 
refortified; expecting, as it proved in the event, that the garriſon of Berwick would 
make an hoſtile attempt to interrupt the fortifications, This was repreſented as a 
breach of the peace, though, by one of its articles, it was exprefly provided, that 
the caſtle ſhould always remain in its ruined condition; the Scorch commiſſioners 
were recalled from Carliſie; an herald was ſent to declare war againſt the queen of 
England, if ſhe did not ceaſe to moleſt France; a proclamation was publiſhed for a 
general rendezvous at Egenburgh: and all this by the conſent of the nobility. 
But, when it came to the point of entering England, and the earl of Arran had ad- 
| vanced, in October, with a conſiderable army into the neighbourhood, of Kelſo, they 
began to think, how they were going to. ſacrifice. the peace of their country to a 
French intereſt: and refuſed to invade the Engliſb territories; upon which the army 
was diſbanded. Some borderers indeed on both ſides ſeized the opportunity, to make 
their uſual depradations, which gave occaſion. to ſeveral ſkirmiſhes : but there ap- 
peared no reaſon for any apprehenſions from the parliament of Scotland, till Dec. 14; 
when a letter from the king of France, deſiring that ſome; perſons of the firſt qua- 
lity might be ſent to Paris, to attend at the daupbin's affiancing and marriage with 
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their queen, and to tranſact what ſhould be neceſſary on the occaſion, was preſented Mary. 
to the eſtates, 
Tas firſt of theſe ſolemnities was fixed for January 6: arkd the parliament 
granted immediately a commiſſion to James Beton archbiſhop of Glaſpow; David 
Panter biſhop of Roſs ; Robert Reid biſhop of Orkney; * Lefty earl of Rothes; 
Gilbert Kennedy carl of Caſſils; James lord Fleming ; George lord Seton; James 
Stewart prior of St. Andrews; and Sir Folm Erſkine of Dun, for the above- 
mentioned purpoſes. The queen alſo, on March 16, empowered them, with her 
grand-mother the dutcheſs of Guiſe, to act as her procurators in concluding, and 
ſettling the articles of, her marriage. The commiſſioners were inſtructed to obtain 
from the queen, before her marriage by the advice of her curators, and after it by 
the advice of the king of France and the dauphin her huſband, an engagement to 
obſerve and maintain the laws and liberties of the realm, and a confirmation of the | 300 
act paſſed in the parliament of Hadington, Fuly 7, 1 548, about her ſending into - ji. | 
France, and all its contents. Among theſe was a promiſe, made by the king of i 
France to the duke of Chatelleraut, of aiding and ſupporting him in his ſucceſſion #0 
to the crown of Scotland, if the queen ſhould die without iſſue; which was now to | 
be ratified, as well by that king, as by the queen of Scotland and the dauphin, Theſe 
two laſt were like wiſe to give the duke a diſcharge for all his intermeddlings with 
the publick money during his government, and a new commiſſion to the queen 
dowager for the regency. The articles of marriage, ſigned on April 19, provided, 

« that, if the daupbin died before he ſucceeded to the crown of France, Mary, ſur- 
« viving him, ſhould have a jointure of zo, ooo livres turnois a year, but, if he 
« came to be king, it was to be increaſed to 60,000, or to as much as any queen of 
France had ever enjoyed, to be paid duly wherever ſhe reſided; in which point 
« ſhe was to have her option, and carry off with her all her jewels and effects. 
« The daupbin was to take the name and title of king of Scotland, to have his armes 

« quartered with thoſe of that kingdom; and, when he came to be king of France, 
« to bear the titles and armes of both realms under one crown. In caſe of iflue 
« by the marriage, the eldeſt ſon was to inherit both crowns; but, if only females 
« ſprung from it, the eldeſt daughter was to be queen of Scotland, and have, as a 
« daughter of Frans; 400,000, and each of the e daughters ts. ooo crowns 
« for their portion.” 1 
THERE was an article in the inftrodtions given to the comnMiottrs, which doth | 1 

not ſeem to be fully or diſtinctly provided for in thoſe of the marriage. It was 

perhaps deemed unneceſſary, becauſe in ſome meaſure contained in the act of July 7, 

1548, at Hadington: and expreſſed in ſubſtance, < that, in cafe the queen ſhould 

« die without children, the right heir in blood of the crown of Scotland ſhould 

e ſucceed to it without any impediment, and be aided and ſupported by the king 

* of France and his ſucceſſors; as he would of conrſe by all his liege ſubjects, 

who were to be put in the caſe, they ſtood in before the marriage. Whatever 

omiſſion there was in this particular, it ſeems deſignedly made by the French, who 

had views for the enſlaving of Scotland, which they were afraid or aſhamed of 

owning: but which appear evidently in three inſtruments, that the young queen 

was made to ſign privately on April 4, twenty days before the ſolemnization of her 

marriage. In the firſt of theſe © ſhe conveyed, after her death without iſſue, to the | | 
** king of France and his ſucceſſors, and made them a donation cauſa mortis of the = | | 
kingdom of Scotland and its appurtenances, with all the tights that ſhe either had : 

© at prefent, or might hereafter have, to the kingdom of England, and all the lands it 
„and dominions thereto belonging.” The ſecond ſeems to have been a kind of | fl 
mortgage, made by the advice of her uncles the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal | 
of Lorraine, and giving the king of France, after her deceaſe without children, 
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MARY. cc poſſeſſion of the realm of Scotland, till he ſhould be reimburſed a million of 
TD. 


« Feotland againſt the power of England.“ In the third writing, of the lame dae 


To realm and the fight of her ſubjects, not aſſured of the forts and ſtrong holds 
* bles and combuſtions to the ruin of her realm, eſpecially whilſt a war was ca 


« ſhe ſhould give to the articles and inſtructions ſent by the eſtates of her realm, 


Here at leaſt was laid the foundation of that claim of the crown of England, which, 
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« pieces of gold, or ſuch greater ſum as ſhould appear due to him, as well for her 
« education and entertainment in France, as for his expences in the defence of 


with the two former, and confirming them both, ſhe declares, *«* that, finding the 
« deputies of the eſtates of Scotland were, out of favour to certain perſons, obliged 
« by their inſtructions to inſiſt on the kingdom's deſcending, for want of heir of 
« her body, to ſome lords of the country, taking thereby from her, the true queen, 
10 « all liberty and power to diſpoſe thereof; and not daring for certain reaſons ang 

juſt fears to contradict ſuch their reſolution at preſent, being at a diſtance from 


« of the country; and her open oppofition to it being likely to produce great troy: 
*© ing on between France and England, ſhe therefore proteſts, that, whatever eoakne | 


« particularly in the point of the lineal ſucceſſion of her crown, in caſe of her dying 
« without iſſue; ſhe ſtill intends that her diſpoſition thereof, in favour of the king 
« of France; ſhall remain in full force, notwithſtanding her agreement and con- 
« ſent, or any ſhe ſhould afterwards give, to the ſaid articles and inſtructions, as be. 
« ing directly contrary to her true and genuine will and intention.” 
I wasequally impious and cruel todip a young princeſs, of too tender an age th 
judge for herſelf, in ſuch acts of injuſtice, prevarication, and breach of faith; 
which, if they came to be known, muſt render her the deteftation of her ſubjects 


being ſoon followed by ſome other acts of a like meaning, into which ſhe was 
drawn by the council of France, the authority of her huſband, and the advice 6f 
her ambitious uncles, proved the chief cauſe of all the troubles of her life, and the 
violent death ſhe at laſt ſuffered, Four days after the marriage, which was ſolem- 
niſed on Sunday, April 24, all the Scotch commiſſioners (except the biſhop of Roſs, 
who did not come to France with the reſt) ſwore allegiance, in the name of the 
eſtates of Scotland; to the queen, and to the king dauphin on account of his being her 
conſort. This not ſatisfying the council of France, they were ſent for thither : and 
required by the lord keeper of the great ſeal to preſent the dauphin with the crown 
and other marks of royalty, and to acknowledge him that inſtant abſolutely king 
of Scotland; as Philip was ſtyled king of England, upon mattying the heireſs of 
that kingdom. They excuſed themſelves from doing ſo; alledging, that they had 
no ſuch order from the parliament or regency of Scotland, and ſhould exceed their 
powers, if they did what was required, Perſiſting in this reſolution, they ſet out 
for Dieppe, in order to embark for Scotland: but the biſhop of Orkney *, and the 
earls of Rothes and Caſſels, died in that place; as the lord Fleming, being taken ill 
there, did ſoon after at Paris, whither he had cauſed himſelf to be removed. No 
peſtilential diſtemper reigning at that time in France, and fo many noble perſons, 
with ſeveral of their retinue, dying in ſo ſhort a time, ſuſpicions aroſe of their be- 
ing poiſoned: and the crime, being charged upon the family of Guiſe by their 
enemies, hath found credit with ſome writers. The other four commiſſioners, ar- 
riving at Montroſe in October, gave an account of their negotiation to the parlia- 
ment, which met, on November 29, at Edenburgh: and their eonduct was unani- 
mouſly approved. The eſtates however thought fit to grant the dauphin a matri- 
monial crown, by way of gratification, during the marriage, without any prejudice, 
either to the queen, to the ſucceſſion of her body, or to the lawful ſucceſſion of her 
blood whatſoever, or the liberties of the realm : and the regent was 9 to 
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name two or three lords for carrying the crown over. It was never ſent, though the 
earl of Argyle and the prior of St. Angrews were appointed to execute that com- 
miſſion. | 


Walls this marriage was tranſacting at Paris, the council of England re- Deſcent on 
the coaſt of 


ſolved to fit out a large fleet, with a conſiderable land force on board, in order to 
make deſcents oh the coaſts of France, and particularly to ſeize Breſt in Bretagne; 
hoping perhaps it might, in a treaty of peace, ſerve as an equivalent for Calais. 
The queen *, ſoon after the riſing of the parliament, had borrowed money of the 
city and companies of London, to defray the expence : but the council were ſo flow 
in their preparations, and ſo little careful to keep the ſecret, that the fleet did not 
fail till the latter end of July: and, in the mean time, the French had diſcovered 
the deſign. The fleet conſiſted of 140 Engliſh, and thirty Flemiſh, ſhips of war, 
under the command of the lord admiral Clinton: and, befides ſeamen, was manned 


by 7000 ſoldiers under the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland, They found Breſt too 


well fortified and guarded to make any attempt upon the place; and, failing to 
Conguet, plundered and burnt the town, with the monaſtery of S. Mabe, arid ſome 
adjoining villages: but the Flemiſh forces, marching further up into the country, 
were attacked, in the midſt of their pillaging, by M. de Kerfimon, a Breton noble- 
man, at the head of 6000 militia troops, arid defeated with the loſs of 500 of their 
number. The fleet, after lying for ſome time off the coaſt, without making any other 
attempt, returned to England; which derived no other benefit from ſo expenſive 
an armament, Ten other Engliſb ſhips, commanded by vice-admiral Malin, did, 
2 on July 13, a much greater ſervice againſt the French in the battel between the 
mareſchal de Termes, governor of Calais, and the count of Egmond, governor of 


Flanders, near Gravelines, The mareſchal, with an army of 2000 French horſe Batte of Gras 
VELINES. 


and 12,000 foot, had forced a paſſage over the river Aa, routing the militia that 
guarded it: and, leaving Gravelines behind him, had taken Dunkerque, with Berg 
S. Winoc, and advanced as far as Nieuport. Egmond coming upon him with a great 
part of the king of Spaine's army, he retired and paſſed the Aa, at low water, in 
his fight: but the count, croſſing the river below Gravelines, poſted himſelf. ſo, 
that De Termes, not able to continue his retreat, was under a neceſſity of fighting, 
though his troops were much inferior to the enemy's in number, He drew up his 
army ſo, that his right wing was poſted along the Aa, and his left covered by the 
heavy baggage and carriages: and placed his artillery before the main battel ; ex- 
pecting in this manner the attack of the Spaniards, who had no cannon. Egmond, 
though his horſe Was ſhot under him, and abundance of his men were killed, at 
the firſt diſcharge of the artillery, advanced with a wonderful reſolution to cloſe 
with the enemy: and the French, though attacked on all ſides, received him with 
great bravery. The victory was in ſuſpence, when the Engliſb ſhips, paſſing acci- 
dentally off the coſt, and drawn by the noiſe of the firing to the place of the en- 
gagement, came up the river, by the advantage of an high tide: and, lying in the 
middle of it, made with their cannon ſuch terrible ravages among the French troops, 
eſpecially in the right wing, that they were forced to fly, with the loſs of 000 
men, either killed on the ſpot, drowned, or knocked on the head by the peaſants. 
The mareſchal himſelf, and Senarpont, governor of Boulogne, were taken, with 
ſeveral officers of diſtinction, and a great number of other priſoners; 200 whereof 
were preſented by the count to the Engliſh. As the French army, thus ruined, had 
been drawn out of Calais and other neighbouring garriſons, a fair opportunity was 
now offered for the recovery of that place, in which the fleet and forces, that plun- 
deted Conguet, might have been very uſeful, and were ready for the ſervice; the 
queen too had another army on foot for her huſband's ſervice; but her council had 
: Heylin. Eccl. Memor. iii. 445. P. Daniel. Meteren. 
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Queen Mary's, THE queen had never been perfectly well ſince her ſuppoſed pregnancy: and, 
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Tarts victory made him ſome amends for the loſs of 7 hionville and Arlon in the 
dutchy of Luxemburg, which had been taken a little before by the French: and 
reſtored the reputation of his affairs. The duke of Savoy, his general in chief 
afſembling all Philip's forces, to the number of 39,000 foot and 14, ooo horſe, en- 
. camped near Dourlens on the Authie; whilſt the duke of Guiſe, with between; 
and 40, ooo Freneb, took poſt on the Somme below Amiens. The kings of France 
and Spaine came, in Auguſt, to their reſpective armies: and both were attended by 
the prime nobility and the moſt experienced generals in their Kingdoms. A bloody | 
battel was expected: but, neither caring to run the hazard, they began to think ſe 
riouſly of peace; and a treaty was ſet on foot at the abbey of Cercamp; being 
managed by the conſtable de Montmerency, the marſchal de St. Andre, the cardinal 
of . Morvilliers biſhop of Orleans, and P Aubeſpine ſecretary of ſtate, on 
the part of France, and, on that of Sparne, by the duke of Alpa, the prince of 
Orange, Ruy Gomez de Silva, and Granvelle biſhop of Arras. Theſe plenipoten- 
tiaries agreed readily to a ſaſpenfion « of armes on that frontier till October 28, which 
was afterwards prolonged : and both armies were put into winter quarters, But 
they differed ſo widely in other points, that there ſeemed little likelihood of their 
agreement; the Spantards demanding the reſtitution of the duke of Savoy's terri- 
tories, of Calars and its dependances to the Engliſh, and of whatever had been taken 
from Philip? s other allies; and the French in return inſiſting on the reſtitution of 

| Navarre, Both ſides were ſo ſtiff in their demands, that the conferences broke 
off: but, the death of Charles V, on September 21, making Philip impatient for re. 
turning to Spaine, and deſirous to leave his Falian and Low Country dominions in 
peace, and that of Mary queen of England rendering him more indifferent in the ar- 
ticle of Calais, the negotiation was reſumed, and the conferences were renewed in 
form, ſoon after Chriſtmas, at Cateau Cambreſs "Hy 


though the lump of fleſh, which contributed to that miſtake, had been taken away, 
a foundation was laid for a dropſy. This was neglected at firit, ſhe being ſo de- 
firous of appearing to be in health (which ſhe thought neceſſary to keep her diſ- 
affected ſubjects in awe) that ſhe would conſult no body but a young phyſician, 
much in her confidence, but of little judgment or experience: and the diſeaſc 
gathered ſtrength by degrees. She had expected her huſband over in May * with 
ſo much aſſurance, that ſhe had ſent his horſes and wardrobe to wait for him at 
Harwich and Dover, and the lord admiral to the latter of theſe places, to prepare 
and command the fleet deſtined for his convoy: but, after every thing was in a rea- 
dineſs for his paſſage and reception, ſhe found, to her inexpreſſible grief, that his 
voyage was not only ſtopped by the preſſure of his affairs, but that, as foon as theſe 
were ſettled, he had reſolved to embark for Spaine. This neglect ſtruck her to the 
heart: and being accompanied with other ſubjects of anxiety, the diſorders of go- 
vernment, the ill ſucceſs of all her enterprizes, the hatred of her people, the con- 
tinual dangers of inſurrections and invaſions, the emptineſs of her exchequer, the 
diſtreſs of the realm and of all her affairs, and the loſs of Calais, to the great dil- 
honour and utter ruin of her credit abroad, produced a poorneſs of blood, a de- 
jection of ſpirits, and a flow, yet viſible, decay, The impetuoſity of her paſſions, 
added to the ordinary effects of a continual uneaſineſs, the inveteracy of her con - 
ſtant diſtemper, and the moſt unhealthy autumn, that was perhaps ever known, 
threw her into a lingering fever, Which wore her away fo viſibly, that all about her 
perſon thought her life in great danger. In this condition ſhe thought of a ſuc- 


: Amb, de NMeailles. * Eel. Manure ui, 448. 
| ceſſor; 
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ceſſor ; and, hating her ſiſter, would have excluded her, had it been practicable, M a s r. = 
Philip and a Spaniſh government were too odious to the nation, and too much the L Dis, 
averſion of her own council, to leave any room for hopes, that a diſpoſition in = 
his favour could take place but by mere force, which could not be uſed in the pre- ih 
ſent juncture. To bequeath the crown to the queen daupbin, Mary of Scotland, | | 
was to perpetuate a war between Chriſtian powers, when on the point of being 1 ö 
terminated, to aggrandiſe his and her own mortal enemy, and to do an infinite pre- A 
judice to the affairs of an huſband, whom, in deſpight of his ingratitude and her own } f 
rape, ſhe loved to diſtraction. Cardinal Pole * was deſcended of the royal family, | 
much in her graces, generally eſteemed, and likely to be ſupported by all the Popiſh | 
intereſt: but he was timid'in all his actions, his head full of ſcruples, and through | 
a defect of ambition, courage, and vigour, unqualified to undertake or conduct an 
enterprize of ſuch a nature, as the uſurpation of a crown, and the ſubverting of the 
conſtitution of a powerful kingdom. Beſides, he was in ſo very bad a ſtate of —_ 
health, that his life was in danger: and ſhe found, after all, that ſhe could not alter 14 | 
the ſucceſſion without an act of parliament. There was one in being; and its ſe- | 
cond ſeſſion. began 3:o0h-November 5, the day fixed at the late prorogation: but there 
was little likelihood of its coming into any ſuch meaſures, when the commons diſ- 
puted about granting · a ſubſidy, which had been, on the 140 of that month, de- 
manded of them in the queen's name and recommended by the lords, and the ne- 
ceſſity whereof for the ſafeguard of the realm was evident. In fact none was voted 
before its diſſolution, by het death, on Myvember 17, a little before daylight; Pole 
haſting after her, and expiting the next morning. No nation ever had a more ſignal 
deliverance, than the divine providence. now wrought for England, by taking off 
Mary in ſo critical a moment, on the eve of a peace; which would have enabled 
her and Philip to purſue their deteſtable ſcheme for ſubverting the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, and enſlav ing la diſunited people, hopeleſs of any foreign ſuccour; 
and which had been long fixed for the time of its execution. Her funeral was ſo- 
jemniſed, on December 14, at Meſtminſter, with a maſſe of requiem;/ in the uſual 
form: and her body was interred in the chapel of Henry VII, her grand- father. 
So much hath been already ſaid of this queen, that there is little occaſion to give 
her a particular character; which may be eaſily drawn from her actions, as well 
publick as private, before mentioned. Biſhop bite, in his funeral panegyric upon 
her, celebrates her devotion, zeal for popery, benefactions to the clergy, and re- 
ſignation to the will of heaven, when, weary of the world, ſhe lay upon her death- 
bed, and received the ſacraments : this is the ſum of what thoſe, who had taſted 
moſt of her kindneſs, were able to ſay in her favour. Mary was not formed to 
pleaſe; ſhe had nothing of the woman either in her perſon or behaviour; was ſtiff, 
formal, reſerved, ſour, haughty, and arrogant; her face plain and coarſe, without 
any ſoft features to ſmooth its roughneſs, or any infinuating graces to ſhade its de- 
fects: every thing in her looks, her air, her carriage, and manner, was forbidding. 
She did not care, or did not know how, to oblige; did all things in an imperious 
and grating way, chooſing to be feared, rather than beloved. Scarce ever was there 
a perſon ſo utterly void of all the agreeable qualities: and the very few ſhe had of 
the valuable kind were daſhed with great imperfections, and mixed with various in- 
conſiſtencies. She had been bred up by her father to learning: but it did not ſerve, 1 
either to improve her mind, to inform her judgment, or to remove her prejudices. | | | 
| She pretended, and perhaps fancied herſelf, to have a great deal of religion; it was | 1 
the point in which ſhe fixed her chief glory; and ſhereally had as much of it, as her _ 
inordinate pride or paſſions would give her leave to retain: but it was a religion of if 
a low king; that of a bigot, and choaked with ſuperſtition. Hence aroſe the in- 
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a very ſmall ſtock of good ſenſe left upon the balance: and ſhe had fo little regard 


the worthieſt perſons, producing fines, impriſonments, exiles, and confiſcation of 
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conſiſtency of her conduct, in reſuming the title of Supreme head of the cbureh of 
England, after ſhe had laid it aſide with a ſeeming abhorrence; and in other reſpeds 
that delicacy and tenderneſs of con ſcience, which induced her to declare, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, to her parliaments, and to all the world, that ſhe could not, with 
the ſafety of her ſoul, retain any church goods in her hands, allowing her after. 
wards to ſell them, for ſupplying her huſband with the money, ariſing from their 
ſale, to carry on a bloody war between Chriſtian potentates. She did not want 
underftanding : but her violent paſſions were fuch a drawback upon it, that ſhe hag 


to her own dignity and decorum , as to admit of formal conſultations for burning 
the body of her father, and cutting off the head of her ſiſter, Her fundamental de- 
fects were the fame with her father's, an unmeaſurable pride, a furious impetuoſity, 
the effect of her violent and ill-natured paſſions; a wilfulneſs to which ſhe would 
have ſacrificed the world, and an inſatiable avarice: ſhe equalled him at leaſt in all 
theſe reſpects; but wanted his judgment in the exerciſe of them, and far outdid 
him in arbitrarineſs and cruelty. Henry made all his paſſions-give way to his poli- 
ticks, to his own reputation, and to the intereſts of his kingdom: Mary's conduct 
ſhewed her to be equally regardleſs of her own honour, and the good of her peo- 
ple. Henry left the nation rich, flouriſhing,' and making a great figure in the eyes 
of the foreign world: Mary left it diſtreſſed, impoveriſhed, and contemptible. Be. 
fides thoſe ſhocking ſcenes of cruelty, exhibited to the very end of her reign, in 
burning people for religion, which were the effects of her bigotry and favage tem- 
per, her ſuſpicions reduced the nation to the fame miſerable condition, it had been 
in, under the perſecutions of Empſon and Dudley, in the reign of her grand-father, 

Scarce any body was ſafe from them: but they fell with the greateſt violence upon 


eſtates: it is almoſt incredible, what numbers ſuffered in this manner from proſe. 
cutions founded merely on jealouſy, and carried on with ſuch a fury, as if ſhe was 
minded to exterminate the whole race of the ancient gentry, Every dreary year of 
her inglorious reign was blackened by remarkable diſaſters, and by ſuch acts of in- 
juſtice, rapine, violence, oppreſſion, and tyranny, as Spaniſb councils only could have 
ſuggeſted: and, having reduced the nation to the brink of ruin, ſhe left it, by her 
ſeaſonable deceaſe, to be reſtored by her admirable ſucceſſor to ts ancient proſperity 
and glory. eee | 10] ub 351 colewdelss ; 
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ET an account of ENGLISH. affairs Gon the 
acceſſion of queen ELIZABETH, on November 17, 
1558, to the end of the year 1579. 


HE parliament was fining, when queen Mary died on 7 burſday, Nov. 17: ELizazETEH. 
ä T and, the commons being ſent fot to the houſe of lords, che lord chancellor 


Heath, archbiſhop of York, notified to both hopfes the death of her late majeſty Queen Elias 
and their own diſfolution. They thought fit however, before they ſeparated, to aſ- = 
fit at the proclamation of queen Eli zabeth in Ye eRiminfter-hall ; which was done 
between eleven and twelve in the morning: and the duke of Narfolt, the marqueſs 
of Wincheſter, the earls of Shrewſbury and Bedford, and others of the chief nobi- 
lity, with the lord mayor and aldermen of London, attended at the like ſolemnity in 
Cheatfide, and other. parts of the city; r the people every where diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by ſhouts, acclamations, and other marks of j Joy, greater than had been known 
on any other occaſion, She was two days after proclaimed at Hatfield, the place 
of her reſidence; and, the earls of Arundel. and Pembroke, the lord Clinton, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Ri chard Sackville, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir 
Thomas Parry, and Sir William Cecil, repairing thither, ſhe formed of them a ſmall 
privy council, for the ordering of ſuch matters as required an immediate diſpatch. 

Tux firſt of theſe ſeems to have been the ſending of proclamations all over the ;;., gr f 
realm, ( notify ing her acceſſion, as the onely right heir by blood and lawful ſuc- in govern- 
« ceſſion to the kingdom; declaring her ſubjects releaſed from alb bonds of ſub- 
* jection to the late queen from November 17, the day of her deceaſe, and bound 
« now only to herſelf their onely ſovereign; and charging them to keep the peace, 
forbear all attempts, upon any pretence whatever, to break or alter any order or 
uſage at that time eſtabliſhed.” This charge was given to prevent ſuch diſorders, 
as there was reafon to apprehend from the intemperate zeal of ſome of the re- 
formed, who, following the precedent ſet them by the Romanifts in the late reign, 
and . Poo 5 N 8 Ai ee W without u for ber ve 
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8 Eizanern. the ſervice uſed in the days of king Edward. In the preſent ſituation of affaits, 
it £03 $53 both at home and abroad, it was not adviſable to declare herſelf too haſtily on the 
ſubject of religion: and, though the Proteſtants were fully perſuaded, that her real 
'F ſentiments would ſoon diſcover themſelves in their favour, yet the Papiſts, conſider. 
| | | ing her outward conformity during the late reign, were not in deſpair of being ſtill 
if continued in poſſeſſion of the churches. Men of both denominations found alike 
0 | ſeats in the priyy council, which had, in her ſiſter's time, been compoſed entirely of 
Roman Catboliths : and, the greateſt part of theſe being now dropped, either for 
their too violent attachment to the Papacy, their inſolent behaviour, inveterate male. 
volence, or cruel counſels againſt herſelf, or perhaps for other defects, the queen fill 
retained ſuch of the old counſellors, as were moſt eminent for their quality, talents, 
wiſdom, reputation, and experience. Theſe were archbiſhop Heath, the marqueſs 
of Wincheſter lord treaſurer, Thirlby biſhop of Ely, the earl of Arundel ſteward of 
the houſhold, the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, and Pembroke, the lords Clinton and 
Effingham, Sir T. Cheyney, Sir V. Petre, Sir John Maſon, Sir Richard Sackville, 
and Dr. Motton: but ſhe took care to balance them by a number of Prozeſtants, 
N, Parr marqueſs of Northampton, whom ſhe reſtored to all his honours*, Francis 
Ruſſel earl of Bedford, Sit Edward Rogers vice-chamberlain and captain of the 
guard, Sir T. Parry comptroller of the houſhold, Sir V. Cecil principal ſecretary 
of ſtate, Sir Robert Dudley maſter of the horſe, Sir Ambroſe Cave, and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon; Which laſt had, 3 on December 22, the cuſtody of the great ſeal given him, 
with the title of lord keeper. ' The like mixture was made among the ſubordinate 
miniſters, particularly the juſtices of the peace; a new ſet of gentlemen, known to 
be of the reformed religion, or well affected to it, being added to the former com- 
miſſioners for each county. NV 
Tux queen held councils every day during her ſtay at Hatfield: and, having 
provided for matters of the moſt urgent neceſſity, and reſolved upon the conduct it 
behoved her to obſerve in ſo _tickliſh a juncture, ſhe removed from thence on 
 Wediieſday, November 23, to London, attended by above a thouſand of her nobility 
and gentry. In her way thither, ſhe was met at Highgate by all the biſhops then 
living ; who, preſenting themſelves before her on their knees, made a recognition 
of her ſovereignty, and a profeſſion of their own allegiance : ſhe received them all 
with great courteſy, giving them her hand to kiſs; except Bonner, whoſe inhuman 
cruelties had rendered him unworthy of the favour. The ports had been ſtopped 
upon Mary's death, and vice-admiral Malyn had been ordered to ſea with his ſqua- 
dron, to prevent advice being carried abroad of that event, and to hinder, as much 
as he could, the victualling of Calais: but, upon the queen's coming to the Charter- 
I] ' bouſe, where ſhe firſt took up her lodgings, theſe orders were countermanded; every 
i} part of the nation appearing not only quiet, but delighted, at the change which had 
| happened in the government. New commiſſions were now ſent to the Engli/s 
embaſſadors reſident at the courts of ſeveral foreign princes, with inſtructions to 
I notify as well the late queen's deceaſe, as her own acceflion, and to aſſure thoſe 
[ Princes of her deſire to maintain all former treaties between them and the crown of 
| England. Thus Sir Thomas Chaloner was diſpatched to the emperor Ferdinand, Sit 
Henry Killegrew. to the princes: of Germany, others to the king of Denmark and 
the duke of Ho{fern, and lord Cobbam to the king of Spaine; this laſt embaſſador 
carrying with him to Bruxelles a renewal of the powers, granted by the late queen 
to the earl of Arundel, the biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Nicholas Wotton, for treating a 
.  * Theſe were: Henry earl of Bath, the viſcount Bourne, Sir H. Jernegan, Dr. Boxall, Sir Fan. 
: Aentacute, the lords Paget, Wentworth, Rich, and Peckham, Sir M. Cordall, Sir Clement Higham, and 
Loughborough, Sir Thomas Cornwallis, Sir Francis Sir Richard Southwell. See Strype's Excl, Mem. iii. 
Siem Monde Bedingfield, Sir Edw. Waldegrave, 479. . | | POT a 
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3 between France, England, and Spaine at Cercamp. Among others (he con- ELizABET N. 


5 
A. D. 1558. 


lemed Sir Edward Carne in his employment of embaſſador at Rome; giving him 
jnſtructions to notify the death of her faſter, and her own ſucceſſion to the crown, 
with ſome general compliments, and deſire of mutual good offices; a meſſage, 
which Paul IV. received in an haughty manner, and anſwered in terms leſs agree- 
able to the politicks of his court, than to the arrogance of his nature. He had 
lately, in the caſe of the emperor Ferdinand, maintained the extravagant claims of 
ſome of his predeceſſors over the empire, though grown by this time ridiculous: and 
he ſaid to the embaſſador, * That the kingdom of England was held as a fief of the 
« ſee of Rome; that Elizabeth could not ſucceed to it, being illegitimate; that he 
« could. not contradict the declarations of Clement VII and Paul lll; that it was a 
00 great preſumption to aſſume the ſtyle of queen, and the government of the realm, 
« without his conſent; yet, being deſirous to ſhew a fatherly affection towards her, 


c he would do whatever was conſiſtent with the honour of his ſee, provided ſne 


« would renounce her pretenſions, and refer herſelf entirely to his free diſpoſition.” 
The queen was in no diſpoſition to become a vaſſal to the Papacy ; and had per- 
formed this office of civility with no other view, than to amuſe the papal party, and 
gain time for putting herſelf in a poſture of making good all the meaſures ſhe pro- 
oſed to take for reſtoring the reformation. The pope's anſwer neither ſurprized 
nor affected her; it only afforded a good reaſon for recalling Carne immediately: 
but he, being a rigid papiſt, did not care to return, eſpecially being offered by Paul 
the maſterſhip of an hoſpital of Rome, which had fallen vacant by cardinal Pole 
deceaſe. | | | | | 


0 


bility, with the lord mayor and aldermen of London; all the companies of the city 


and their liveries, lined the ſtreets as ſne paſſed, and the people expreſſing their joy 
univerſally by all ways in their power. On December 5, ſhe went thence by water to 
Somerſet-houſe : and, two days before Chriſtmas, temoved to her palace of White- 
hall, where ſhe paſſed the winter. Her cares were, all this time, employed about 
redreſſing the ill ſtate of the kingdom, which had been left by her predeceffor in a 
terrible diſtreſs and diſorder ; the exchequer exhauſted; the crown loaded with 
immenſe debts; the wealthier citizens ſtripped of their ready money by extorted 
| loans; trade decayed; the people prodigiouſly thinned by the epidemical or peſtilential 

diſtempers, which had reigned for three years paſt in every part of the nation; the 
magazines empty, garriſons unpaid, and all the forts, that ſhould ferve for its de- 
tence, either demoliſhed, or ſo out of repair, as not to be in a tenable condition. 
For remedying theſe defects, commiſſioners were appointed to enquire into the 
condition of the fortifications, ſtores, ammunition, and proviſions, in all places of 


ſtrength ; officers and engineers were ſent to view the forts on the river and ſea- 


coaſts, which, having; been erected there by Henry VIII and Edward VI for the de- 


tence of the realm againſt an invaſion, had been lately demoliſhed by queen Mary: 


and orders were given for, the re-edifying ſuch as were neceffary, the repairing of 


others, reinforcing the garriſons, and ſupplying them with artillery, ammunition, 


and proviſions. Exact accounts of the ftate of all places were laid before the 
council: but their principal care was exerciſed about Dover, the forts in the Ile of 
Wight, which was put under the command of Richard Werſeley, Portſmouth, of 
which the lord Chidiock Paulet was made governor, and Berwick, whither Sir 
James Crofts was ſent to take upon him the government of the town and caſtle 
This laſt place ſeemed to be in the moſt immediate danger, by reaſon” of the war 
carrying on againſt the Scots, and of a defign formed by the French upon Neu- 
2 Annals of Reformation, i. 15-40. F 
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Tux queen, after five days ſtay at the Charter-houſe, removed, on November 28, for defence of 
to the Tower, being attended thither in a ſplendid manner by a large train of nc * 
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upon the city of London's giving bond for their repayment. There were conſider. 


the crown-revenue, to draw up the particulars thereof in a book, and to get in the 
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caſtle: but, freſh forces being raiſed in Yorkſbire and the palatinate of Durham, al 
officers and ſoldiers being ordered to their poſts, and the wardens of the matchez 
to have their muſters compleat, the duke of Norfolk made lieutenant of the North 
and employed with the earl of Shrewſbury, and Sir H. Percy, to ſee theſe orders 
duly obſerved, a good proviſion was made for the ſecurity of thoſe northern Parts 
againſt any attempt, that could be made from Scotland. The like care was taken 
of Ireland; where the army was twenty one months in arrear of their pay: and dir 
Anthony St. Leger, the lord deputy, and Andrew Wiſe, the vice-treaſurer, were 
called to accompt for the money detained in their hands; the latter giving bond for 
12,000]. which he had not applied to ſo neceſſary a ſervice, The navy likewiſe 
was put into a condition, ſufficient to prevent any infult from the French in any 
part of England, 

Tux chief difficulty, attending theſe precautions, aroſe from the want of money; 
for the raiſing whereof ſeveral expedients were uſed * : but none ſo expeditious a 
the loans, which Sir Thomas Greſham procured from the merchants of Antwery, 


able arrears ſtill ſtanding out of the two laſt fifteenths granted her ſiſter by parlia- 
ment: the collectors, who had not yet brought in their accompts, were required to 
pay all the ſums they had levied into the exchequer within a fortnight, on pain of 
impriſonment. Sir Walter Mildmay was employed to examine into every branch of 


arrears, that remained in the hands of the head farmers or other officers. Writs 
had been ſent to the ſheriffs of counties, to ſummon. all gentlemen : poſſeſſed of 
40 l. a year in land to receive knighthood: and commiſſioners were appointed to 
compound with fuch, as were deſirous of declining,that expenſive honour, to which 
they were ſubjected by the tenure of their eftates. All debts, due either in the court 
of wards, the exchequer, the dutchy-court, or in the cuſtom-houſe, were called for, 
and immediate payment demanded: an enquiry was likewiſe made into the lands, 
which had been alienated from the crown by queen Mary. There were above 
eleven epiſcopal ſees now vacant, viz. Canterbury, Norwich, Rocheſter, Briſtol, 
Oxford, St. Aſaph, Chichefter, Hereford, Sarum, Glouceſter, and Bangor: and, the 
temporalties thereof belonging to the crown during a vacancy, the profits and re- 
venues were ordered to be collected with all poſſible expedition, The princes of 
Wales and earls of Cbeſter had, by ancient cuſtom, certain mi/es paid them at their 
firſt entrance upon the government of thoſe countries. Theſe had been accordingly 
paid to the kings of England upon their acceſſion, and the inhabitants of Wakes 
and Cheſhire were generally excuſed from contributing to any parliamentary tax, 
impoſed for the year in which they paid them: a new commiſſion was now iſſued 
for levying theſe miſes. Such were the legal methods made uſe of for raiſing money 
in this exigence; the queen carefully avoiding all the oppreſſive and arbitrary mea- 
ſures of her ſiſter; except perhaps in one inſtance. A new impoſt had been laid 
by queen Mary upon cloth and other commodities; the merchant adventurers had 
ſubmitted to it in her time, having no hopes of redreſs, and remonſtrances only 
ſerving to provoke her to greater oppreſſions. Several of them, being indebted 
conſiderable ſums on account of this impoſt, petitioned the queen and council for 
a releaſe; but, whether this indulgence was deemed injurious to other merchants, 
who, having paid for it, could not trade on an equal foot with thoſe that did not, 
or whether the heavy debts, in which Mary had left her involved, and the vaſt ex- 
pences ſhe was forced to be at for putting her realm in a ſtate of defence, engaged 
the queen to exact the payment, their petition was rejected; though, to alleviate the 
grievance, licences were freely granted them for the exportation of their merchan- 
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dire. The great difficulties and dangers, in which Elizabeth found herſelf in- Ex us. 
volved, for want of money, at the beginning of her reign, might perhaps contri- 
hate to that economy in the management of her revenue, which ſhe conſtantly ob- 
ſerved in the courſe of it, and to that parſimony in rewarding her ſervants, to which 
ſhe ſeemed naturally diſpoſed. | | ps | 
Wulst the queen was thus providing for the defence of her realm, ſhe did and toward: 
not neglect taking ſome ſteps favourable to the reformation. Such, as had been 1 
impriſoned in the late reign on account of religion, ſhe cauſed to be ſet at liberty ; 
though, when Mr. Rarnsford, a courtier, who did not want humour, ſued for a like 
liberty in behalf of the four Evangeliſts, whoſe goſpels had as yet been impriſoned 
in a Latin tranſlation, that they might appear abroad, as formerly, in the Engliſh 
language, ſhe put off his requeſt, alledging it was proper firſt to know the mind of 
the priſoners, whether they defired ſuch a liberty as he demanded. The reformed 
hoped well of her inclinations, but thought her tod ſlow in the work of refor- 
mation; the Papiſts dreaded the worſt, and grew generally diſcontented. Both en- 
deavoured to advance their reſpective cauſes; the former, by demoliſhing altars and 
defacing images 1n ſome places without warrant, and by preaching to numerous au- 
diences in Worcefter-houſe, and other places, inveighing bitterly in their ſermons 
againſt the ſuperſtitions and corruptions of the church of Rome; the latter, who 
had as yet poſſeſſion of the pulpits, by making the like invectives againſt the others, 
whom they treated as hereticks and ſchiſmaticks, Some diſorders being committed, 
and greater apprehended from theſe practices, the queen, on December 25, iſſued a 
proclamation, « forbidding as well all miniſters to preach or teach, as all others to 
« hear any doctrine or preaching, except the Goſpel and Epiſtle for the day, and 
« the Ten Commandments in Engliſb, without any expoſition or addition what- 
« ever. They were likewiſe enjoined not to uſe any manner of publick prayer in 
« the church, beſides what was then uſed and by law received, except the Litany, 
« the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed, in Engliſh, as they were uſed in her own 
« chapel: but this order was to laſt only, till her majeſty, and the three eſtates in 
« parliament, ſhould conſult and agree in reconciling matters of religion.” It was 
nat only for the ſake of order, that all unauthorized innovations in divine ſervice 
were thus prohibited; but there was a further view, to prevent the buſy turbulent 
preachers, either come over from Geneva, or daily arriving thence, from ſpreading 
their new adopted Caluiniſtical notions and rites, and inſtilling prejudices into the 
people againſt the liturgy, which the queen had ordered to be reviſed, and intended 
ſoon to eſtabliſh, However diſagreeable this proclamation was to thoſe preachers, 
who wanted to diſplay their talents, and to introduce the Geneva form of worſhip, 
it raiſed the hopes of all conſiderate men among the reformed, who wiſhed well to 
the conſtitution of the church of England, as ſettled in king Edwa#2's time, and 
thought that too frequent changes would leſſen it in the eſteem of the people. They 
had the more reaſon to be pleaſed with it, not only on account of the expreſs in- 
junction for uſing fo conſiderable a part of the ſervice in the Engli/h tongue, but be- 
cauſe it recommended likewiſe to all, as a pattern, the practice of the queen's own 
chapel, where the euchariſt was adminiſtered in both kinds, and the elevation of 
the boſte was forbidden. On the Sunday following this proclamation, divine ſervice 
was ſaid agreeable to it in all the churches of London, and ſoon after in all parts of 
the kingdom, to the no ſmall diſcontents of the Popiſh clergy; who not only ex- 
claimed againſt it, but railed at the queen as an heretick, prognoſticated her ſpeedy 
deceaſe, attacked her title to the crown, and laboured to ſtir up ſedition, and de- 
bauch her ſubjects from their allegiance, by recommending the Scorriſh queen's 
title, Many of them were taken up for ſuch treaſonable ſermons and diſcourſes; 
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[| Euizapatn. but were only impriſoned for a time: and the queen, to obſerve a ſtrict impar. 
| tiality in her conduct, cauſed ſome reformed preachers, who had preſumed to break 
| | the proclamation, to be taken likewiſe into cuſtody. 
| Her corona.  THEsE ſteps towards a reformation gave ſuch an alarm to the Pop:ſh biſhops, 
tion. that, apprehending a total abolition of the papal power and Roman uſages would 
4. P. 1559. ſoon follow, or perhaps fearing to offend the pope, who had ſcrupled to own the 
queen's title, and denied her legitimacy, they generally reſolved not to officiate at 
her coronation *. There were till living three Proteſtant biſhops, who had been, 
in the late reign, arbitrarily deprived of their ſces, into which three of the others 
had intruded: but there was not time, unleſs in queen Mary's violent, ſummary 
and illegal manner, to enquire into the irregularity of their deprivation, and, as there 
were ſeveral Roman ceremonies, rites, and ſuperſtitions, ſtill retained in the office, 
which had been uſed from the reign of Richard II, though dittering in ſome points 
from the Roman pontifical, it might be doubted, whether they would not ſeruple to 
act in it, unleſs ſuch alterations were made therein, as might afford captious people 
a pretence to diſpute. the regularity of the coronation, Of about thirteen biſhops, 
poſſeſſed of ſees, only one could be perſuaded to officiate in the ſolemnity: this was 
Dr. Owen Oglethorpe, the natural ſon of a younger brother of an ancient family, 
which had enjoyed the lordſhips of Brombam and Okel/torpe in Yorkſhire from the 
time of the Conqueſt. He was a man of good learning and judgment, a fine gentle- 
man, and more moderate than the reſt of his brethren ; he had conformed in the 
time of king Edward, being then preſident of Magdalen college in Oxford*, though 
he was complained of as averſe to the liturgy and the king's other proceedings, 
which gave occaſion. to his ſigning a paper, in which he declared, That he had 
ce never ſpoken openly againſt them; that he looked upon them to be good, if well 
« uſed; that he thought the order of religion then ſet forth nearer the uſe of the 
« apoſtolical and primitive church, than that uſed formerly; that he approved 
«© communion with the prieſt and in both kinds, the divine ſervice in Engliſh, and 
e the homilies; that he rejected the late received doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, as 
ce not conſonant either to ſcripture or the ancient fathers, yet thought there was an 
« ineffable preſence of Chri/t in the ſacrament, which he could neither compre- 
tc hend nor expreſs.” He was now biſhop of Carliſie: and, agreeing to crown 
the queen, ſhe removed, on Fanuary 12, from Whitehall by water to the Tower, 
attended by the lord mayor, the aldermen, and city companies in their barges, 
adorned with ſtreamers and banners. The next day ſhe created ſeveral knights of 
the Bath, reſtored the marqueſs of Northampton to his former honours, and the 
lord Edward Seymour to the titles of viſcount Beauchamp, and earl of Hertford, 
created the lord Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the late duke of Norfolk, viſcount 
Howard of Bindon, and advanced Sir Oliver St. Fobn, and Henry, ſon of Sir V. 
Cary and her aunt Mary Boleyn, to the dignities of lord St. Tobhn of Bletſo, and lord 
Cary of Hunſdon. The city, beſides the uſual preſent of 1000 marks in gold, was 
at a great expence in erecting ſcaffolds, pageants, and triumphal arches; for the 
greater magnificence of the cavalcade, which ſhe made, on the 14, through the 
ſtreets to Weſtminſter, amidſt the joyful acclamations of an infinite number of peo- 
ple, crying, God ſave the queen, which ſhe returned with ſuch a modeſt affability, 
and ſo good a grace, as drew tears from the eyes of ſome, and gained the hearts of 
all the beholders. Nothing ſhewed more the ſentiments of the citizens in point of 
religion, or indeared her more to them, than the accepting of an Engliſb Bible, richly 
gilt, which was let down from a pageant, near the little conduit in Cheapfide, by a 
child, repreſenting truth, who made her a ſpeech on the occaſion, The queen re- 
' Strype's| Hiſt. of the Reformation under- queen Elizabeth, lib. i. c. 1, 2.  Heylin, Holinftead. 
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ceived it with both her hands, and, having kiſſed it and held i it up, laid it to her ELianz Tu- 
boſom, promiſing to be diligent in reading it, and thanking the city more for that 3 
excellent gift, than for all their ſumptuous preſents. She was crowned on Sunday, 

January 15, in the church of We/tminfter- Abbey : and the two days following were 
diſtinguiſhed by Juſts and turnaments (Thomas duke of Norfolk being the firſt of 

the challengers) in honour of her coronation. 

Wnar ſtill remained to be done for perfeting the reformation propoſed, was e 
referred to the deliberations of the parliament ; which, having been ſummoned, on 2 
December 5, to meet on Fanuary 23, and then prorogued for two days, met on 
Wedneſday, the 2 5th of that month, at W eftminſter . 1. The ſeſſion was opened by a 
ſpeech of the lord keeper Bacon, acquainting the two houſes with the reaſons of 
their being called; the queen's principal views being to unite her people into an 
« uniform order of religion, to paſs good laws for redrefling the diſorders of the 
« common wealth, and to have as well their aſſiſtance in conſidering the ſtate of 
« the realm and the loſſes it had of late ſuſtained, as their advice in providing re- 
« medies for its relief. Upon this occaſion, he could not avoid ſaying ſomething 
« of her character, ſetting it forth with great modeſty, in ſuch a manner as to 
« couch in his elogium ſome defects of her predeceſſor ; there being no grounds to 
« apprehend any ill conſequences from the wilfulneſs of her preſent majeſty's 

temper, any oppreſſion from her manner of government, or any embarking the 
nation, out of private affection, in quarrels with foreign princes, to the deſtruction 
« of her ſubjects, the impoveriſhment of the realm, or the loſs of any of her do- 
« minions;' nothing being ſo dear to her, as the hearty love and goodwill of her 
nobles and commons, He. proceeded next to repreſent, the great decay of ho- 
« nour, ſtrength and treaſure, which the kingdom had ſuſtained by the loſs of 

Calais, a place of the utmoſt conſequence, that had been maintained againſt a 
40 potent enemy, for more than two ages, to the glory of the nation, and the ſecu- 
rity of its commerce, now rendered precarious and expoſed to interruptions ; 
«© the waſte of the crown revenue, the late ineſtimable conſumption of treaſure, the 

exceeding loſs of munition, artillery, and valiant gentlemen fit for ſervice, the in- 
« credible ſums of money owing and in honour to be paid, with the biting intereſt 
« to be anſwered for forbearance of the debt, the might of the enemy and his con- 
federates, the new and exceſſive charge the crown was put to, in maintaining 
« ſtrong garriſons at Portſmouth, and other places on the ſea- coaſts, as well as on the 
« frontiers of Scotland, in providing freſh ſtores of munition and artillery, and in 
« fitting out a ſtronger fleet than ordinary, to be ever in readineſs againſt any hoſtile 
* attempts, This being a charge far exceeding the ancient revenue of the crown, 
« herecommended the grant of a ſupply; which the queen, infinitely loath to pro- 
« poſe any thing diſagreeable to her ſubjects, or inconvenient to their affairs, would 
« fain have avoided, were it not a matter abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the 
country, the common good of the realm, and the preſervation of every man, his 
« houſe and family, in particular.” The neceſſity of a ſupply was evident: and, 
though the commons had been haraſſed in the late reign, and the nation im- 
poveriſhed, by a multitude of ſubſidies, loans, and taxes, yet, with a wonderful 
alacrity and unanimity, they immediately paſſed the uſual bill for tonnage and 
poundage, and granted the queen an entire ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on 
lands, and 2 5. and 8 d. on goods, and two fifteenths; which were agreed to by the 
lords, with ſome amendments. The houſe of peers likewiſe, to provide a conſtant 
revenue for the queen to ſupport the ineſtimable charges of her royal eſtate, brought 
in, on January 30, a bill for reſtoring firſt fruits and tenths to the crown: and 
the commons conſented to it, with the addition of five proviſos, which were ap- 
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ELizazeru. proved by the upper houſe. The diſſolving and annexing to the crown all the ab. 
2 beys, nunneries, religious houſes, hoſpitals, and chantries, founded ſince the reign of 
AQ of recog- Edward VI, contributed to the ſame end of improving her revenue. 
nition. Tux acts, recognizing her majeſty to be, by the pureſt right, according to. the 

« laws of Gov and the realm, their rightful and lawful ſovereign lady and queen, 
« as rightly, lineally, and lawfully deſcended of the blood royal of the realm of 
<« Exgland, and for reſtoring her in blood, to be inheritable to her mother,” paſſed 
through both houſes with the like zeal and readineſs. The uttering words, expreſ.. 
ſing a deſign to depoſe, or levy war againſt, her, or denying her title to the crown, 
| ſubjected, by another act, the offender to the e e of all his perſonal eſtate and 
the profits of his lands far life; and, if he did this by writing, printing, or any overt 
act or deed, he incurred the guilt and pains of high treaſon, -- The laws, made in 
the laſt reign, as well againſt ſlanderous and ſeditious words and rumours, as againſt 
unlawful and rebellious aſſemblies, were continued during the queen's life, for the 
ſecurity of her perſon and government, and for preſerving the peace of the king. 
dom. The lord Jobn Grey, Sir Fames Crofts, Sir H. Gates, Robert Rudſlon, the 
lord Dacres, the daughters of Edward Lewkner, Henry and Fane Howard, with 
their ſiſter Catherine, the wife of Henry lord Berkley, were reſtored in blood: the lords 
Wentworth, Rich, and Darcy of Chiche, were confirmed in their enjoyment of the 
lands of the ſee of London, granted them by king Edward; and the earl of Pembroke, 
Sir V. Fitzwilliams, Sit Philip Hobby, Sir Fobn Maſon, Sir H. Seymour, Sir H. Neil 
and Sir Richard Sackville, were reſtored to thoſe of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, | 
which they claimed by the ſame prince's patents. The queen herſelf, deſirous of 
ſharing of the ſpoils of the church, yet affecting to appear ſcrupulous of retaining 
the impropriations veſted i in the crown, obtained an act empowering her, on the 
vacancy of any biſhoprick, to reſume the manors and temporal poſſeſſions thereof, 
making the ſee a juſt recompence in parſonages impropriate: it did not paſs the 
commons without oppoſition, though carried, on a diviſion, by 134 againſt go voices. 
All the ſecs in England and Wales (except Landaff) were either at this time actu- 
ally vacant, or became ſo before the end of the year: and whoever looks into the 
Reſtitutions of temporalties, publiſhed by Rymer, will ſee how ſhamefully this 
power was abuſed, to the ſtripping them of all their beſt manors, under colour of 
giving them an equivalent in impropriations, but in ſo little a proportion to the real 
value of the other, that a church bargain came to be an adage of the ſame import 
with Glaucus's exchange. The biſhoprick of Durham was as firſt treated as ill as 
the reſt, and, beſides being charged with a penſion of 1000 J. a year towards the 
maintenance of the garriſon of Berwick (which was paid all her reign) ſhe ſeized 
moſt of the manors belonging to it into her own hands* : but this raiſed ſo general 
a diſcontent and ſuch heavy clamours among the gentlemen and yeomen, wha held 
their lands by much more eaſy and advantageous tenures under the biſhops, than 
they could hope to do under the crown, that ſhe was afraid of an inſurrection, and 
reſtored them all to the ſee, except the great manor of Sadberg i in Northumberland. 
In vain did. the biſhops 3 repreſent to her the ill conſequences, which this im- 
poveriſhment of their ſees would produce with regard to learning and hoſpitality, 
the ſcandal it would: give to the foreign world, the hurt it would do to her own 
( character, and the diſcredit it would bring on her reformation. The queen was 
|. | deaf to all remonſtrances: and, not content with plundering them for her own: pro- 
fit, ſuffered her courtiers to have a ſhare in the prey; Sir V. Cecil getting into his 
poſſeſſion the beſt manors in the ſoake of Peterborough +, Sir Robert Dudley thoſe of 
the ſee of Oxford, and other favourites thoſe belonging to Briſtol, and the reſt of the 
late erected biſhopricks. Another power, granted her by this parliament; of making 
cules and ſtatutes for the cathedral and collegiate churches, ſchools, and eccleſiaſtical 
Tz t. Heylin, p. 311. * Rymer, xv. * Strype, 1. 98. Heylin, p. 310. 328. 
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corporations, founded by her father, ks and ſiſter, was more reaſonable in it- EL1zanzrH, 

ſelf, and more uſeful in its exerciſe. A. D. 1550. 

BuT the two moſt material acts, which paſſed in this ſeſſion, were, one for aa of ſupre- 

reſtoring to the crown its ancient juriſdiction over the flate eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual, macy, 

and aboliſhing all foreign powers repugnant to the ſame, and another for eſtabliſh- 

ing an uniformity in divine ſervice and in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. 

It had been declared, by an act in the ſecond parliament of queen Mary, To have 

6 always been the law of the realm, that the regal office, with all the dignities, pre- 

« rogatives, authorities, and juriſdictions, thereto belonging, whether inveſted in 

« male or female, were equally and entirely fo inveſted in the one and the other; 

« ſo that, whatever a king might do or execute by law, a queen (being ſupreme 

« Governeſs, poſſeſſor and inheritor of the crown) might do by the ſame power to 

« all intents and purpoſes whatſoever.” Agreeable to this declaratory ſtatute, queen 

Elizabeth aſſumed the ſupremacy, not by the title of Head of the church, leſt it 

ſhould give offence, but by that of ſupreme Governeſ5: and, to prevent all miſ- 

conſtruction in this point, declared to all her ſubjects in the injunctions, which ſhe 

publiſhed ſoon after, That nothing was or could be meant or intended by the firſt J 

« of the acts here mentioned, than was acknowledged to be due to her late father 1 

« and brother; and that ſhe neither did nor ſhould claim it by any other authority, . | 

« than was claimed and exerciſed by them, and was of ancient time due to the im- 

« perial crown of this realm, . e. to have under Gop the ſovereignty and rule over 

« all perſons within her dominions, of what eſtate, whether eccleſiaſtical or tem- 

« poral, ſoever, ſo as no foreign power ſhould have any ſuperiority over them.” 

This not ſerving to remove the cavils of unreaſonable men, the biſhops and clergy, 1 

aſſembled in convocation, A. D. 1562, by her conſent and authority, declared ſtill N 1 

more explicitely, That they did not, by this act or otherwiſe, give the queen the 1 

« miniſtring of Gop's word or ſacraments, but only that prerogative, which had 

« been always given to all godly princes in holy ſcripture by Gop himſelf, vig. 

« that they ſhould rule all eſtates and degrees committed to their charge by Gop, 
e whether eccleſiaſtical or temporal, and reſtrain, with the civil ſword, the ſtubbotn 
c and evil doers.” In this ſenſe was the oath of ſupremacy, now enjoined, to be 

taken, © Acknowledging the queen to be the onely ſupreme governor of all her 

« dominions, in all eccleſiaſtical and temporal cauſes, declaring that no foreign 

* prince, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any ſpiritual or eccle- 

« ſiaſtical juriſdiction and authority within this realm, renouncing all ſuch foreign 

« juriſdiction and fuperiority, and promiſing as well to bear true allegiance to her 

« majeſty, as to defend all juriſdictions and authorities belonging to her, or annexed 

« to the imperial crown 'of England,” All prelates and eccleſiaſtical miniſters, all 
judges, juſtices, magiſtrates, officers, and perſons receiving fee or wages of the crown, 

were obliged to take this oath, on pain of being deprived of their dignities, bene- 
ices, and offices, and rendered incapable of receiving any other: and it was to be 

tendered to all, that ſued out livery of their lands, or did homage to the queen, that 

took holy orders, and were admitted to degrees in the univerſities. The act, repeal- 
ing all the ſtatutes of queen Mary in favour either of the papacy, or of perſecution 

for what was called hereſy, and reviving all the acts of Henry VIII againſt the papal 

power, and thoſe of Edward VI in behalf of the reformation, inflicted ſevere pe- 

nalties on all, that ſhould, by writing, printing, preaching, word, or deed, maintain 
the ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and authority of any foreign prelate or po- 
tentate within the queen's dominions; the firſt offence puniſhable with the for- Il. 
feiture of all preferments, and goods real or perſonal, the ſecond with the pains of Ii 

a premunire, and the third with thoſe of high treaſon. Her majeſty was likewiſe 

empowered to appoint commiſſioners for the exerciſe 'of her ſupremacy, and for 


correcting 
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EL IAE ru. correcting all errors, ſchiſms, hereſies, and enormities: but they were reſttained 
DNN « from adjudging any thing to be hereſy, but what had been ſo determined by the 
88 « authority of the canonical ſcriptures, by any of the four firſt general councils, or 
« by ſome other general council, founding its declaration on the expreſs and plain 
« words of ſcripture, or what ſhould be hereafter Judged to be hereſy by the Par- 
« ljament, with the aſſent of the clergy in convocation.” Such was the ſubſtance 
of this act of ſupremacy, which laid the foundation as well of the high commiſſin 
court, that ſerved for a bulwark of defence to the church of England againſt the 
practices and attacks of both Papiſts and Puritans, during the fourſcore years it 
ſubſiſted, as of that particular commiſſion, which the queen iſſued this year, for a 
general viſitation, and for correcting all diſorders and irregularities in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, which could not be redreſſed by the ordinary epiſcopal power, at leaſt 
without taking up more time, than the exigences of the church could well allow, 
and unifor- As to the act of uniformity, eſtabliſhing the book of Common-Prayer and ad- 
ad miniſtration of the Sacraments, it muſt be obſerved, that this book was the ſame in 
ſubſtance with that of the 5 and 6¹ of Edward VI, and only varied from it in two 
or three points, for the better promoting of a general conformity, a matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the peace of the nation, and the ſervice of religion. It was 
1 | with this view, that the prayer, for being 3 from the tyranny and all the de. 
1 . teftable enor mities of the biſhop of Rome, was left out of the litany, leſt it ſhould 
1 | ſhock and keep the Roman Catholicks from joining in the publick ſervice ; to the 
5 matter whereof they could not otherwiſe have any exception: and in fact they re- 
1 ſorted generally to the pariſh churches tor ten years, till the famous bulle of 
5 | PiusV was publiſhed; as is affirmed of his own knowledge by Sir E. Coke in his 
1 ſpeech at Norwich aſſizes, and by queen Elizabeth in a letter, on Auguft 11, 1 570, 
1' to Sir Francis Walſingbam, during his embaſſy at Paris, and confirmed even by 
1 Sanders and Garnet, The different explications of the particular manner of Chriſt; 
preſence 1n the euchariſt, given in the Augſburg and Helvetic confeſſions, had given 
occaſion to unhappy diſputes, which had been carried to a ſtrange height, and done 
__- great diſſervice to the reformation; though the learned and moderate men on both 
1 | ſides found, that they agreed in the main, when. they came to explain their ſenti- 
ments. To reconcile ſuch, as had a regard for thoſe foreign churches, to the liturgy, 
the reviſors of it added the Benediction at the delivery of the ſacred elements, pre- 
ſcribed by king Edward's firſt liturgy, to that which had been adopted at the i in- 

ſtance of the Calviniſts 1 in the ſecond; thus taking care, whilſt they rejected a car- 
ll. nal, to maintain in general ſuch a real preſence, as is aſſerted in the writings of the 
ll. ancient fathers, A collect for the queen, and another for the clergy, were added; 
ill other alterations were made in the rubricks and leſſons, of little conſequence, and 
purely for decorum. The divines, employed by the queen in this reviſion, were the 
doctors Parker (afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) Grindal, Cox, Gueſt, Pilking- 
ton, Bill, May, and Mr. Whitehead: who held their meetings for this purpoſe at the 
houſe of Sir "Thomas Smith in Chanon-row, debating all matters in the preſence of 

that learned, moderate, and judicious gentleman, 

THe parliament had fate a good while, before this book was laid 3 it; the 
. delay being probably occaſioned by a publick diſputation on ſome controverted points 
| of doArine. In the convocation, which met on January 24, Bonner biſhop of 
it London prefided, in virtue of a comnmiſtion from the dean and chapter of Can- 
Vu | terbury, and Nicholas Harpsfield, archdeacon of the church laſt named, was choſen 
1 prolocutor: but nothipg was done by either houſe, beſides the drawing of five ar- 
ticles, by the lower, for the ſhewing of their faith, and the preſenting of them to the 
| | | upper, in their ſeventh ſeſſion, on the laſt of February. Theſe articles, it afhcm- 


' Conc, A. Brit. iv. 178. 191. Syenpe, i. 50. 1 Eran 


ce tranſubſtantiation, and that 1 in the maſſe the true body and blood of Chriſt was 
« offered a propitiatory facrifice for the living and dead, that the ſupreme power 
« of feeding and ruling the church was given to Sr. Peter and his ſucceſſors in the 
7 apoſtolick f ſee, as the vicars of Chriſt, and that the authority of handling and 
« defining in points of faith, the ſacraments and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, had ever 


de been appropriated to the clergy excluſive of laymen,” were delivered by Banner 


to the lord keeper Bacon, to be laid either before the houſe of lords or the privy 
council. This declaration of their ſentiments, which they were ready to defend, 

ave occafion to a conference or diſputation, not about the two firſt articles, which 
were doctrines purely ſpeculative, nor the two laſt, which did not relate to the great 
matter in hand, the procuring of a general conformity to the liturgy, propoſed at that 
time to be eſtabliſhed, but on the following propoſitions, which had a more imme- 
diate relation thereto, The firſt was, “ That it is againſt the word of Gop, and 
« the cuſtom of the ancient church, to uſe a tongue unknown to the people in 


« Common-Prayer, and in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. 2. That every 


« church hath authority to appoint, take away and change, ceremonies and eccle- 
« {Gaſtical rites, ſo it be to edification: and, 3. That it cannot be proved by the 
« word of Gor, that there is in the ae offered up a propitiatory ſacrifice for the 
« living and the dead.” Four biſhops *, and as many learned men, were choſen by 
the Popijp party, to defend their cauſe adinft eight divines of the reformed, gra- 
duated in the univerfities: and, on Friday, March 31, the diſputation was appointed 
to begin in the church of Weftminſter-Abbey a, before as many lords of the council 
and members of both houſes of parliament, as were deſirous of being informed in 
the ſtate of the queſtions, It was on their account agreed to be held in Engliſh: 
and, to prevent wrangling and confuſion, it was to · be carried on in writing, by a 
mutual interchange of papers upon each point, what were given in one day to be 
anſwered on another; and ſo from day to day, till the whole were ended. Theſe 
preliminaries being ſettled, and the place fitted for the convenience of ſo great an 
audience, the lord keeper took the chair as moderator, not for determining any 
f thing in the points diſputed, but to ſee that good order was obſerved, and the diſ- 
putation managed in the form ſettled by agreement. The Popiſh biſhops were to 
begin: and, pretending, as well to be miſtaken as to the writing of their aſſertions 
and Fn as a want of time to write them in a book, declared themſelves ready 
to argue and diſpute. This was contrary to the expectation of the council: but, 
after ſome words, paſſed off; and Dr. Cole was ſuffered to utter their minds, as to 
the firſt propoſition, out of a paper which he held in his hands, and read in, from 
time to time, according to the inſtructions of the biſhops, who pointed with their 
fingers to ſeveral places in the paper for his direction. The biſhops approving 
what he had ſaid, and declaring they had nothing more to ſay on the ſubject, Dr. 
Horne read, out of a written book, what the reformed had to alledge in defence of 
the firſt propoſition, which was mück to the ſatisfaction of the audience. The 
Popiſh party, being reproved by the lord keeper for not obſerving the order agreed 
on, promiſed a better conformity on Monday, April 3, appointed for debating the 


ſecond article: but, when the day came, refuſed to enter upon it, till they had de- 


clared what they had further to ſay upon the firſt; not caring their adverſaries 
ſhould have a night's time to conſider of an anſwer to what they ſhould urge in 
writing upon the ſecond. The lord keeper put them in mind of the order, and 


Theſe were White, Watſon, Braine, and Scot, were, John Scory late biſhop of Chicheſter, Cox and 
biſhops of 7/inchefter, Lincoln, Lichfield, and Che- Horne late deans of M gſiminſter and Durham, FJ. 


ter, Dr. H. Cole dean of St. Paul's, the prolocutor Ælmer late archdeacon of Seto Kindel, wad . 


angie, Langdale, and Chedſey archdeaco ns of Jewel, and WWhitebead. a 
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Ex ia En-. their confeflion of having nothing more to urge on the firſt ſubject: and, this not 
ſatisfying them, he promiſed, that, if they would proceed to the ſecond propoſition, 
they ſhould afterwards have free liberty to read what tfiey had to add to their argu- 
ments on the firſt article. Archbiſhop Heath, who was preſent as one of the coun- 
cil, told them plainly, they were to blame for not obſerving the order, which 
obliged them to treat then of the ſecond queſtion: but they abſolutely refuſed, be- 
ing reſolved at any rate to break off the conference; and declared, each in his turn, 
that this was their common reſolution. bite and Watſon behaved themſelves with 
ſo much inſolence on this occaſion, threatening publickly to excommunicate the 
queen, that they were, the next day, ſent to the Tower: and, the day following, the 
two other biſhops, with Cole, Harpsfield, and Chedſey, who had acted likewiſe irre- 
verently, were obliged to give bond for not leaving London, for appearing before 
the council whenever required, and for paying ſuch fines, as ſhould be ſet upon 

them for their contempt of her majeſty's order. = 4 
Ir is not eaſy to find a reaſon, beſides a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of their 
cauſe, for the Poprſh party's wilfully flying off from the rules, to which they had 
before agreed: and that is the more likely to be the true one, becauſe, by do- 
ing ſo, they broke off the conferences on a day, when they were to diſpute againſt 
a power Claimed, and exerciſed in all ages, by every national church upon earth, and 
even by ſuch as were only dioceſan. The lords and commons conceived the biſhops 
were not able to defend their doctrine in the points diſputed: and this contributed 
not a little to the eaſy paſſing of the act of uniformity in both houſes; who made 
no alteration in the reviſed draught of the liturgy, except with regard to the poſture 
of receiving the communion *, which, having in the draught been left to the peo- 
ple's choice either to ſtand or kneel, was reſtrained to kneeling, agreeable to the firſt 
ſervice-book of king Edward. The act for eſtabliſhing it, being brought into the 
houſe of commons, was read the firſt time on April 18: and, the two days follow- 
ing having ſerved for the ſecond and third reading, it paſſed without any diviſion. 
Scot and Feckingham made two looſe harangues againſt it in the houſe of lords, but 
without effect; it paſſed in three days through that houſe, with as much diſpatch, 
as it had done through the commons; though nine biſhops * (who had oppoſed all 
the other acts about religion) and as many temporal peers, entered their diſſents. 
It was to take place at Midſummer, before which time books of the Common- 
Prayer were to be provided for each church at the charge of the pariſhioners: and 
whoever abſented himſelf from his pariſh church, forfeited twelve pence a time for 
the uſe of the poor. Biſhops and ordinaries were charged to ſee the act executed 
in their ſeveral dioceſes or diſtricts, and to puniſh offenders by ecclefiaſtical cenſures, 
whilſt the juſtices levied the civil penalties upon them: but none were to be puniſhed 
twice for the ſame offence, Such miniſters, as refuſed to uſe the liturgy, were, for 
their farſt offence, to forfeit a year's profits of their livings, and, for a ſecond, were 
deprived; all their ſpiritual promotions becoming / facto vacant. The queen 
having paſſed theſe acts, and another for a general pardon on May 8, the parliament 
was diſſolved, 
Addreſs for THE two houſes, wiſhing for an heir of the queen's body to inherit the crown, 
the queen to had, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, addreſſed her to marry 3, in ſuch a manner as 
ſhe could not diſapprove; recommending no particular place or perſon, which ſhe 
ſhould have conſidered as a great preſumption, and very unfit for them, whoſe duty 
it was to obey, and not limit her will, to require of their ſovereign. She took ſome 
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© Colliers Ecel. Hiſt. ii. 430. the earl of Shrewſbury, the viſcount Montacute, the 
The biſhops were, York, Ely, London, Mor- barons Morley, Stafford, Dudley, Rich, North, 
cefter, Landaff,, Lichfield, Exeter, Cheſter, and Car- and Wharton. 
Ae. The lords were, the marqueſs of 1inche/ter, 3 D'Ewes, p. 56. 
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days to give an anſwer: and the ſum of it was, © That ſhe had always choſen a Er: 
« fingle life, as moſt agreeable to herſelf and acceptable to Gop; and in her ſiſter's 7, p.15 50. 
« time (as the lord treaſurer well knew) neither the high matches propoſed, ſuf- 

« ficient to awaken her ambition, nor eſchewing the danger of her enemies, nor the 

« avoiding of death itſelf, had ever ſhaken her inclinations in that reſpect. That, 

« after many years experience, ſhe knew her own mind in this point: but, if any 

« ſuſpected GoD might in time incline her mind to another kind of life, they might 

« be aſſured, ſhe would determine nothing therein, that might diſcontent the nation, 

« or be prejudicial to the realm: for the good and fafety whereof ſhe would ſpend 

« her life, and would chooſe a conſort that ſhould concur in her deſigns for its wel- 

« fare; but, in caſe ſhe ſhould continue ſingle, ſhe made no doubt, bat her own 

« care, their wiſdom, and the goodneſs of Gop, would provide an heir of the 

« crown, much fitter to govern, than any offspring of hers, whoſe diſpoſitions, 

« qualities, and capacity, could not be foreſeen. In fine, it would be ſufficient for 

« her, if an inſcription on marble ſhould declare, that a queen, having reigned ſuch 

« g time, lived and died a virgin: but aſſured them, that ſhe took their addreſs in 


« pood part; that ſhe thanked them, rather for their zeal and good meaning, than 
« for the matter of their petition.” | | 
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THE queen did not want ſuitors from the time of her acceſſion. The emperor 
had ſent over the baron of Gundelſingen to propoſe a match with either of his 
ſons: but the motion was not made, for fear of diſobliging his nephew, Philip king 
of Spaine; who had, by his embaſſadar the count of Feria, offered himſelf to her 
as an huſband. The circumſtance of his having been married to her late ſiſter, 
the utter averſion which the nation had as well to him, as to the government of a 
Spaniard, and the impoſſibility of reconciling his ſentiments and views in religion 
to her own, were unſurmountable objections to the match: but the ſituation of 
her affairs rendering it improper to offend him, whilſt ſhe was in war with France, 
and the hopes of his inſiſting, in the treaty of peace between him and Henry II, 
more firmly on the reſtitution of Calais, prevailed with her to give an anſwer 
(which ladies can eaſily do, without entering into an engagement) ſo full of civility, 
as encouraged him to think he might be gratified in his wiſhes. The report of this 

match being immediately ſpread all over Europe, and generally believed, the French 
court was very uneaſy at the news: and, as the marriage could not be effected with- 
out a papal diſpenſation *, Babou biſhop of Engouleſme, Henry's embaſſador at Rome, 
ſounded Paul IV on the ſubject. The pope told him, on Chri/tmas-day, that Philip 
had not as yet either notified his former wife's death, or applied for a diſpenſation 
to marry Elizabeth, ſo that it was not time for him to declare, whether he would 
grant or refuſe it, though no conſideration ſhould influence him to do any thing 
unworthy of himſelf in that affair. This anſwer was too general to form thence 
any judgment of the pope's conduct: and the cardinal de Tournon tried to prepoſſeſs 
him againſt the diſpenſation, though he was verily perſuaded, the queen had no in- 
tention of marrying Philip, and only fed him with hopes, to make him ſtiffer in 
inſiſting upon Calais, and find means to break off the negotiation for a peace with 
France; the continuance of the war between the two crowns contributing to her 
own ſecurity. The event ſhewed he did not judge amiſs: the queen had, on her 
ſiſter's death, ſent the lord Cobham to engage Philip 3, not to make peace without the 
reſtitution of that important place, and to propoſe a renewal of all formal treaties be- 
tween England and the houſe of Burgundy. But the meaſures ſhe took for a refor- 
mation in religion ſoon put an end to all thoughts of the marriage: and Philip not 
only grew indifferent in the point of Calais, but declined renewing the former 
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other, Grey was ordered to write to the duke of Guiſe, „That, if her fiſter had 


men of figure, were ſent over, they would be miſſed in England, where Philip hid 


breach between two powers, which had hitherto jointly carried on the war: and, 


ct to return by the bearer in writing ſome particulars for a treaty, which might not 


and the nation, and that England had been the greateſt ſufferer in it, and to inſiſt 


they had to propoſe.” Henry, in a polite anſwer, on Fanuary 20, to the queen's 
letter, told her, That he was ſending particulars for a perpetual peace, but judged 


valcanti. Theſe contained only an apology: for the detention of Calais, © As a 
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treatics, on the pretence, that W 0 were already 1 in force, and there was no need of 
a confirmation. | 

Upox the queen's acceſſion, overtures had been wile her for a ſeparate' peace 
with France, from the duke of Gu7 iſe, by the lord Grey of Wilton, then a captive at 
Paris, but ſent over to London for that purpoſe, and by Guido Cavalcanti, a Floręn. 
tine gentleman, from Francis de Vendoſme vidame de Chartres, governor of Calais 
This laſt gave hopes of the reſtitution of Calais: but, not being ſo aſſured as the 


« noti/embarked her in the war, the queen ſhould not have entered into any, both 
&« herfelf and her realm being diſpoſed to ſettle ſuch a peace with France, as had 
< ſabſiſted in her father and brother's reigns, Without minding What had paſſed; 
&« to ſend his letter by a gentleman well inſtructed; and to require an anſwer in 
« writing.” He was likewiſe, in another letter, to expreſs his particular deſire of 
peace for his own'ſake, and to certify his correſpondent, that an embaſſador had been 
ſent to the king of Spaine for confirming the old league ; that the parliament would 
addreſs for the reſtitution of Calais, 2 continue the ſubſidies till this was done; 
and that the city would by their recordor ſignify their deſire to the fame effecl. 
Cavalcanti ſeems to have been the bearer of theſe diſpatches: and the king of 
France, being informed by him of her diſpoſition to peace, wrote to the queen, on 
December 30, a letter, full of profeſſions of eſteem, reſpect, and affection, and ac- 
quainting her, that he had charged that gentleman to propoſe a treaty 85 f peace; 
which by his iüſträdions was to be carried on with great privacy by proper perſons 
in ſome place of France, either Ambleteuſe, Eſtaples, S. Valery, or any other that ſhe 
ſhould appoint. Grey's comingover with propôſals of peace was already known dt 
Bruxelles, it was impracticable to carry on ſuch a treaty with ſecreſy ; if fit perſons, 


"his. miniſters and dependants: nor could their paſſage and repaſſage be concealed, 
whilſt the Flemings had a continual intercourſe with all the ports in the kingdom, 
The queen was not without ſome apprehenſions, that this private treaty was pro- 
poſed only with a view to create a jealouſy between her and Philip, and cauſe a 


in her anſwer of January 8, to the king of France, ſne deſired him in the firſt pe 


-« only put an end to the preſent war, but extinguiſh all grounds of future hoſti- 
« lities, or elſe to refer the treaty to the commiſſioners employed for the publick 
« treaty at Cercamp; and, on knowledge of his deputing a ſpecial perſon for this 
« purpoſe, {he would appoint: the like, but {till inſiſting on ſuch particulars, as might 
«© make the peace perpetual.” Caodlednrs: was inſtructed to repreſent, te That the 
« war had been made only by Philip and Mary, contrary to the ſenſe of the council 


«on particular coliditidns for a perpetual peace in writing, or to refer the treaty to 
« Cercamp : 'and, if the French liked neither' of theſe, to demand what other Way 


« it could not be managed with ſecreſy at the publick treaty: yet none of theſe 
particulars appear (where it was natural to expect them) in his inſtructions to Cu- 


part of the domaine of the crown of France, not to be given up, without a ſlur on 
his own honour, and the univerſal diſcontent of his people, who would be taxed 
to their ſhirts rather than ſuffer it: and, as he had felt the influence of huſbands, 
« and kney Philip would give any thing to have Calais in his hands, though only 


1 Porbes's full view of publick tranſafions under queen Elizabeth, i. 4. 8. 13. 16. 24.30. . 
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in truſt, and, if the Spaniards ſerved her in getting it, they would think her for Eurzanzrn. 
« ever obliged to join in their quarrels, he could not part with it, till he knew whom 3 
« the queen would marry. But, if ſhe married one, whoſe friendſhip might be 
« relied on, expedients might be found out; propoſing, in the mean time, a ſuſ- 
T penſion of armes, or ſuch a peace as had been made with Edward VI; in which 
« all rights were reſerved.” Eligabeth, in her letter of the 2g" of the ſame month, 
making a civil acknowledgment of his profeſſions of good will, referred hitn for 
buſineſs to Cavalcanti; in whoſe inſtructions ſhe aſſerted her right to Calais, 
« Which had been yielded by France, in lieu of countries that belonged to the 
« kings of England by inheritance, and yet were on that account enjoyed by the 
« kings of France without diſturbance.” She urged further, That the Engliſh, 
« who poſſeſſed it for above 200 years, had much more reaſon to be diſcontented, 
« than the French, who had not yet held it thirteen months; that the Engliſh were 
« averſe to a war, and there was no danger of bringing them into one by her mar- 
« riage; that the was under no obligation to Spazne; that a ſuſpenſion of armes 
« was a trifle, and there was no occaſion for one, when a perpetual amity was 
« treating ; that the Spanzards did not know the Engliſb councels now, as they had 
« done in queen Mary's time; that ſhe was ready to employ one or two of her 
« miniſters, at the publick congreſs, to carry on the ſecret treaty, or elſe he might 
« ſend a perſon of his confidence to negotiate it in England.” | 
Tu us ended the overture for a ſecret treaty ; the publick one, which had begun Treaty of 
the laſt year at Cercamp *, was opened, on February 6, at Cateau-Cambreſis; France PAX Can. 
and Spaine being already agreed in all the material articles, The Engliſh plenipo- brei. 
tentiar ies were W. Howard lord Effingham, Thirlby biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton dean of Canterbury. Their inſtructions required them to demand, The 
« reſtitution of Calais, the arrears of penſions and debts due from France, by trea- 
« ties in the time of Henry VIII, amounting to above two millions of crowns, and 
« the demolition of Eymouth in Scotland. If the French agreed to reſtore Calais, 
« and inſiſted on being reimburſed the charge of their fortifications, and the value 
« of their munitions, they were not to differ on theſe heads, and were allowed to 
« ſet off part or all of the French debts, if that place was reſtored : but, if the French 
« abſolutely refuſed to give it up, they were not to break off the treaty, till they had 
certified the matter to the council of England.” One article of their inſtructions, 
i empowering them to agree that no new impoſt ſhould be laid in England for 
« fifty years,” ſeems calculated to oblige the eſtates of the Low Countries, who were 
chiefly intereſted therein; and, though inclined to peace, wiſhed the war to continue, 
rather than Calais ſhould not be reſtored ; becauſe the French, being maſters of this 
place, would have an opportunity of infeſting a part of Flanders, which had been 
before ſufficiently ſecured againſt their incurſions. But the SHaniſßh nobility were 
impatient for a peace, that they might return to their own country : Philip was 
eager for it, as having no genius for war, and being deſirous, at any rate, to get rid 
of the duke of Savoy, whom he could not deſert after the loſs of all his territories in 
the late emperor's ſervice. - He had declared at firſt, that he would make no peace, 
unleſs England was fatisfied : but, after Cobham had come to condole with him on 
queen Mary's death, and to renew the old treaties with Burgundy, and cardinal 
Granvelle found to his ſurprize, that this nobleman had nothing further to pro- 
poſe, he began to flag in his hopes of marrying the queen, and altered his meaſures 


He ſent no nobleman to. England to return her compliment; he did not even renew 
the commiſſion of the count of Feria, who yet waited on her with good words : 
and, in a letter to the Engliſb plenipotentiaries, then at Arras, he reſtrained his 
former reſolution of not making peace, till the queen was ſatisfied, by a condition, 
1 Forbes's full view of publick tranſactions under queen Elizabeth, i. 18. 36. 
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requiring her to carry on the war with a greater force of men, and ſupply of treq.. 
ſure, than had been furniſhed the laſt year, elſe he ſhould be obliged for want of 
money to make peace, without any regard to England, The nation, weakened by 
a three years mortality, exhauſted by the heavy loans and taxes of the late reign, 
and not yet ſettled in religion, was not in a fit condition to carry on a war, Which 
would certainly be very expenſive, and (as might be judged from the experience of 
the laſt year, when Spaine had a mighty army and fleet, and yet had been able to do 
little damage to France) was likely to prove unſucceſsful. In this ſituation, though 
there was no great reaſon to depend on Philip, it was thought proper * to keep fair 
with him, to make uſe of his good offices, and ſeem to rely on his profeſſions of 
having the ſame regard to England, as he had in queen Mary's time, in hopes of 
obtaining Calais, which it was his intereſt to get out of the French hands, to pre- 
vent Flanders being annoyed from thence: but theſe hopes were ſoon daſhed; the 
French plenipotentiaries declaring at the firſt conference, that they had no com- 
miſſion to treat about it; their king being reſolved not to give it up, and the three 
eſtates of the kingdom having determined, that it ſhould not be reſtored, It was 
in vain that lord Efingham declared, the queen would not agree to a peace with. 
out the reſtitution of Calais, and inſiſted upon the cuſtom of delivering back what 
had been taken in war: the French ſtill adhered to their reſolution, and laboured by 


underhand ſuggeſtions to divide Spaine and England. But, this attempt failing, 


they propoſed two expedients for accommodating the diſpute; one was, that, as 
the queen might marry and have children, her eldeſt ſon ſhould marry the dauphin 
and the queen of Scotland's eldeſt daughter, and not only have Calazs with her, but 
a renunciation from her parents of all their pretenſions to the crown of England, and 
queen Eligabeths eldeſt daughter ſhould marry their eldeſt ſon, and have for her 
portion a releaſe of all the penſions and debts claimed from France, by which all 
differences would be adjuſted. The other was, that peace ſhould be made, and the 
French retain Calais eight years; in which time all claims might be adjuſted or de. 
cided by arbitrators choſen by the king of Spaine, ſuch as France ſhould have no 
reaſon to refuſe. Theſe expedients were delivered in writing, by the French pleni- 
potentiaries, to the duke of Alva and his collegues, in order to be com 
the Engliſh; who, naturally. aſking what ſecurity would be given for the per- 
formance, and being told that the king of. France's word and ſome pecuniary 
mul&ts would be ſufficient, ſent them to, England; the Spaniſh, as well as the 
French, commiſſioners preſſing for a fpeedy anſwer. ro i ogg ant 
Tre Engliſb council had now under their conſideration three ways of recover- 
ing Calais, by contingent marriages after a term of fifteen or ſixteen years, by a 
peace after eight years, or by an expenſive war, which could not well be ſuppoſed 
to reduce the French in much leſs time to reaſon. Reſolved againſt a war, till the 
nation had recovered of its late oppreſſion and diſaſters, and was ſettled quietly 
in point of religion; and not thinking it proper to leave that place ſo long, and for 
ſo uncertain a term, in the hands of France, as was propoſed by the firſt method, 
they choſe the ſecond: and ſent inſtructions accordingly to the Ergli/h plenipoten- 
tiaries, Who were firſt to get the Spaniſh to propoſe the reſtoring of Calais, with 
« all the territory about it from Newenham-brig, and within the river Maye, eaſt- 
« ward, towards Flanders; and the leaving of Guiſues to the French, with all 
* that lay beyond the river towards France, weſtward,” This propoſal had ſome- 
thing in it to ſatisfy all parties, the Enxgliſb would have an haven very commodious 
for their commerce; Flanders would be ſecured on that fide, all paſſages in France 
would be ſtopped, and, by laying the low tract of country running from Newenham- 
brig under water, the French would be ſafe from any invaſion of the Engli/h, and 


' Parbes's full view of publick tranſactious under queen Elizabeth, i, 40. 53, 59. 
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enjoy the revenue of the ceded country. In cafe it was not accepted, the pleni- Exner. 
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« potentiaries Were empowered to leave Calais five, fix, or eight years, as few as 49 15 


« might be, in the hands of France, to be reſtored, at the end of the term, upon 
« ſach recompence, as the arbitrators, named by the king of Haine, ſhould ap- 
point; agreeable to the French propoſal, and the compact, formerly made in the 
« caſe of Boulogne, They were to agree likewiſe, that all debts and penſions ſhould 
« be referred to the arbitrators, or elle remain in their preſent ſtate; that Scotland 
« ſhould be included in the peace, and Eyamoittb demoliſhed; but to wave all pro- 
« poſitions of marriage, and to get time for ſending} a courier to England about Ca- 
« /ig for the conſent of the parliament, which expected its delivery: other matters 
« were left to their diſcretion.” The kings of France and Spaine were already 
agreed; the former's daughter Eligabeth being to be married to the latter, and his 
fiter Margaret to the duke of Savoy, who was to be reſtored to all his territories; 
| the like reſtitution of all places on both ſides, taken ſince the commencement of the 
war, being allo ſtipulated ; the French to begin with the evacuation of theirs, upon 
receiving the dukes of Alva and Artors, the prince of Orange and the count of 
Egmond, for hoſtages. Nothing delayed the ſignature of their treaty in form, but the 
difficulties attending that between France and England: and, theſe being removed, 
the latter was concluded and ſigned on April 2, as the former was the day following. 
Tux articles of the peace with England * provided“ againſt making any invaſion, 
« or giving aid of any kind to enemies, on either fide, and the harbouring each 
other's rebels, who were to be delivered up in twenty days after demand: a free 
« commerce was eſtabliſhed, and breaches of the peace by the ſubjects of either 
prince were not to cauſe a rupture, but the offenders were to be puniſhed, Ca- 
lais, after remaining eight years in the poſſeſſion of France, was to be reſtored 
to England, with fixteen braſs pieces of artillery, on pain of the forfeiture of 
500,000 crowns, for which eight foreign merchants, not Frenchmen, were to give 
« ſecurity, and Frederic de Foix count of Candale, Louis de St. Maure marquis 
« de Neſle and comte de Laval, Gaſton de Foix marquis de Trans, and Anthony du 
« Prat prevot of Paris, were to be likewiſe bound, and delivered as hoſtages at the 
ratification of the treaty. It was agreed, that the merchants and their bonds 
might be changed every year, and the hoſtages every two months; theſe laſt 
giving their parole not to leave England without the queen's ſpecial licence, and, 
in caſe any of them ſhould, the king of France engaging to find within a month 
others, in their ſtead, of equal ſufficiency, Nothing was to be done, during the 
eight years, againſt each other's territories or Scotland; if France broke this ar- 
ticle, Calais was to be yielded immediately, and, in caſe this was not done, the 
500,000 crowns were to be paid, and the obligation to reſtore it {till to ſubſiſt; if 
it was violated by the queen of England, the merchants were acquitted of their 
bonds, and France and Scetland of their engagements. Eymouth and other forts 
in Scotland, erected contrary to the treaty of A. D. 1549, were to be demoliſhed, 
and, if the Engliſb had raiſed any fortifications in that country, they were to be 
treated in the ſame manner, All rights on both fides were reſerved; and no letters 
of marque or repriſals were to be granted, except againſt the principal delinquents, 
and in caſe of a denial of juſtice,” This peace was ratified in the fame month 
by the contracting parties, the king of France, the dauphin, the queens of England 
and Scotland : and all ſwore to obſerve it religiouſly. It was proclaimed in London 
on Abril 8: and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries arrived there a few days after, 
Francis de Montmorency, the conſtable's eldeſt ſon, bringing with him the four 
hoſtages ?, arrived there on May 23, accompanied by M. de la Vielleville, ſeveral 


| Forbes's full view of publick tran ſactions under queen Elizabeth, i. 68. Rymer, xv. 509 —513. 
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ElizarkrH. other French noblemen, Sir Fames Metvil, and a train of forty attendants: and 
rt having ſcen the queen take the oath for the obſervance of the treaty, ſet out the 2800 
Os on his return. However neceſſary this peace was for the nation, the people ex. 

claimed againſt it, becauſe Calais was not reſtored: and, to content them in ſome 
reſpect, the lord Wentworth was, on April 22, brought to a trial, before the mar. 
queſs of Northampton lord ſteward, for the loſs of that town, whereof he had been 
governor ; but was honourably acquitted. Ralf Chamberlain and Fobn Hurleſton, who 
had the command, the one of the caſtle, the other of the Ry/bank, were afterwargs 
tried, and condemned to death : yet the ſentence was not executed upon either, 
The queen's THE queen had no great reaſon to think the peace would be of long continuance: 


3 and, as ſhe had propoſed to employ the leiſure it afforded her to promote a refor- 


che retorma- mation, ſhe reſolved to Joſe no time in eſtabliſning an uniformity in religious 
tion. 


worſhip. The Sunday after the parliament broke up ?, the Common-Prayer was 
uſed in her own chapel, and in moſt of the churches of London; as it was at Mid. 
ſummer in all pariſh churches throughout the kingdom : the people having been 
vied to it in king Edward's time, it was received with great joy in all places, 
Nothing had, in that prince's time, been a greater obſtruction to the progreſs of the 
reformation, than the compliance of ſeveral Popiſb biſhops, after they had oppoſed 
in parliament all the bills that paſſed in its favour: ſkreened by their own con- 
formity, they encouraged non-conformity in the clergy and people of their dioceſes, 
and either connived at or protected ſuch as difobeyed the king's injunctions. There 
had been, in that reign, a majority of biſhops, with the two archbiſhops at their 
head, well affected to the reformation and zealous to promote it ; ſo that the pre- 
lates, attached to the papacy, had no way to take for keeping up in the nation any 
regard for the ſee of Rome, and the ſuperſtitions and novelties it had introduced into 
religious worſhip, ſo likely to ſucceed, as by retaining their ſees, and employing their 
epiſcopal authority, to protect ſuch of the clergy, as mangled the liturgy, inſtilled 
prejudices againſt it into the people, and otherwiſe ſerved the cauſe of Popery, 
But now, having found themſelves unanimous 1n their parliamentary meaſures, they 
vainly imagined, that, holding all together, they could put a ſtop at once to the re- 
formation: and, perhaps being aſhamed of ſo many ſhiftings and changings, they 
reſolved not to comply any more, nor take the oath of ſupremacy, which they had 
ſo often taken, either as biſhops or- prieſts, in the reigns of the late kings Henry and 
Edward. The moſt eminent for learning and merit among the reformed clergy 
had, in queen Mary's time, been either martyred for their religion, or had diſap- 
peared, living either in exile abroad, or ſo privately at home in lurking holes (where 
they applied themſelves entirely to their ſtudies) that they could not be diſcovered: 
and this encouraging many of the inferior Pop:/þ clergy to think themſelves ne- 
ceſſary, and that the churches could not be ſupplied without their miniſtration, they 
took up likewiſe the reſolution of ſanding out and of quitting their preferments; a 
conduct which ſeveral among them are ſaid to repent of, when they found themſelves 
diſappointed in their expectation. The queen, who, out of a deſire to have every 
thing done regularly according to law, had hitherto born the contradictions of the 
biſhops, reſolved now to proceed roundly againſt them: and they were all ſum- 
moned to appear, 3 on May 15, before the council; when, putting them in mind of 
the late acts for reſtoring religion and the ſupremacy of the crown, ſhe recom- 
mended the affairs of the church to their conſideration, and preſſed them to ſup- 
preſs all the Romh ſuperſtitions. Heath archbiſhop of York, anſwering in the 
name of the reſt, defired her to recolle& her ſiſter's attachment to the ſee of Rome, 
and her engagement with the pope, which (he thought) bound her ſucceſſors: and 
exhorted her to reunite with the papacy, She told them, . That her fiſter had no 
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« was inſupportable ; and that ſhe ſhouid look upon all her ſubjects, whether eccle- 
« ſiaſtical or civil, as enemies to Gop and the crown, who ſhould abet his pre- 
« tenſions, or own any foreign power whatſoever,” 

A piscoVERY had been lately made of the unlawful correſpondence, which 
Heath and moſt of theſe biſhops had held with Rome in king Edward's time; their 
plots for cutting off the protector, with the wiſeſt of the council, and for ſtrengthen- 
ing the intereſt of the pope and the Romifh religion; to which the late queen Mary 
had been privy. This appeared by divers letters and papers found in her cloſet, and 


ſcaled up at the time of her deceaſe by the earl of Syf/ſex, to whole cuſtody they 


had been committed. It was propoſed, at firſt, to proſecute the biſhops for thoie 
treaſonable practices: but, the queen's pardons, at her coronation and the concluſion 
of the late parliament, extending to all crimes perpetrated before her acceſſion, the 
council thought it moſt adviſable to tender them the oath of ſupremacy. There 
were about fourteen of them: and all refuſed the oath, except Kizchin biſhop of 
Landaſt. The others were, Heath of Yorh, Bonner of London, White of Winche= 
er, Tonflal of Durham, Thiriby of Ely, Watjon of Lincoln, Pole of Peterborough, 
Bourne of Welles, Turbervillo of Exeter, Bayne of Lichfield, Morgan of St. Davids, 
Oglethorpe of Carliſle, Pate of Worceſter, Scot of Cheſter, and Golduwell, who had 
been tranflated by the pope from St. Aſapb to Oxford, but had not taken poſſeſſion of 
this laſt ſee, by reaſon of queen Mary's deceaſe. The three laſt of theſe choſe to 
quit the kingdom; the reſt, whole fees were vacant in law upon refuſal of the oath, 
were deprived, one after another, in June, July, Auguſt, and September: and, not- 
withſtanding the barbarous uſage of the reformed biſhops in the laſt reign, were 
treated with great humanity. Oglethorpe died ſoon after of an apoplexy *, Bayne of 
the ſtone, and Morgan of ſome other diſtemper in the December following; all of 
them in their beds, and at full liberty. Heath and Pole lived on their own eſtates : 
and died at laſt, as White and Turberville alſo did, at liberty. Tonflal and Thirlby 


were well entertained till their deaths, at Lambetb, by archbiſhop Parker, as Bourne 


was by Dr. Carew dean of Exeter, When any of them tranſgreſſed the laws, and 
preached in their pontifical habits, they got-off with a ſhort confinement and gentle 
reprimand, upon promiſing not to offend for the future. Bonner alone was con- 
fined to the Mar/halſea upon this occaſion, not ſo much for his inhumanity in put- 
ting great numbers to death in the late reign, as to preſerve him from the revenge 
of their relations, and the fury of the populace, who held him in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation; for he had the liberty, though he durſt not uſe it, of going abroad. 
Malſoi, a ſour moroſe man, lived twenty four years after his deprivation with the 
biſhops of Rocheſter or Ely: but, then embarking in meaſures with the Jeſitits and 
other N] emiſſar ies, that came over on treaſonable deſigns into England, he was 
{ent priſoner to the caſtle of Miſbech, where he died. The oath was next tendered 
to the dignitaries and parochial clergy; and of theſe there were twelve deans, as 
many archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty prebendaries of cathedral churches, 
and about eighty incumbents of pariſhes, that refuſed it, and loſt their preferments 
on that account; the whole number, including the biſhops, not amounting to 200, 


which, in a realm containing twenty ſix dioceſes, and near 10,000 pariſhes, is very 


inconfiderable, 


To ſee that an exact uniformity and the eccleſiaſtical laws lately made were duly 
obſerved, the queen, ſoon after Midſummer, iſſued commiſſions for viſiting every 
part of the kingdom. Injunctions were publiſhed to inforce what had been already 


ordered, and to make ſome regulations in caſes not provided for by the publick 
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| E.icavcro, liturgy; particularly in relation to the bidding prayers, agreeable to the form eſta. 
| 1 pliſhed in the canons of A. D. 1603, the habits of miniſters in divine ſervice, the 
3 bowing, or expreſſing a reverence, at the mention of the name of eſus, the placin 
of the communion-table where the altar had ſtood, or in the chancel, and the fins. 
ing of an hymn or anthem at the beginning or end of the liturgy. The viſitor 
carried with them books of articles for removing all carved 1mages, that had been 
abuſed to ſuperſtition, with all pictures, paintings, and monuments, that had ſerved 
for ſetting forth feigned miracles, out of the churches: and this was done without 
any tumult or diſorder, and without any ſacrilegious embezzelment of ſacred utenfilꝭ 
They enquired not only into ſcandalous crimes both of the clergy and laity, but like- 
wiſe into the life and doctrine of miniſters, their diligence in attending their re. 
ſpective cures, the decency of their apparel, the reſpect of the pariſhioners towards 
them, and the reverent behaviour of all perſons in divine worſhip. Care was taken 
to ſupply vacant churches by curates, that ſubſcribed to certain articles, as well of 
doctrine, as for their good behaviour in their miniſtry *: and every thing was ſet. 
tled in fo good an order, that the work was made much eaſier, than it otherwiſe 
would have been, for the biſhops, when they came to govern. Though many ſees 
were vacant at the time of her acceſſion, the queen took no ſteps for filling them 
till July; when conge's d'elire were iſſued to the chapters of ſeveral for the election 
of biſhops. Dr. Matthew Parker was accordingly choſen, on Auguſt 1, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, as the biſhops Barlow and Scory were, about the ſame time, to the 
ſees of Chicheſter and Hereford : and theſe three prelates officiated, on the 8 and 
9 of the following month, at the ſolemn ſervice in the cathedral of St. Pauls, 
London , for celebrating the obſequies of Henry II, late king of France; which 
was done with all the magnificence imaginable (the French embaſſador and hoſtages 
aſſiſting at the ſolemnity 3 by order from their court) a thing which contributed 
highly to her reputation in foreign countries. The queen had, on the Chri/tmas-eve 
before, cauſed the like obſequy to be celebrated in honour of the emperor Charles V: 
but that had been performed by the Popiſh biſhops after the Roman manner; whereas 
the groſſer ſuperſtitions of Popery were omitted, and the communion received, on 
this occafion, Parker was conſecrated at Lambeth on Sunday, December 17, by 
Barlow and Scory biſhops elect of Chicheſter and Hereford, Miles Coverdale late 
biſhop of Exeter, and Fobn Hodgkin ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford, according to the 
ordinal of Edward VI, newly reprinted for that purpoſe. The ſees of London, Eh, 
Worceſter, and Bangor, were filled by Grindal, Cox, Sandys, and Meyrick, all con- 
ſecrated before the end of that month; as Young, Bullingbam, Jewel, Davis, and 
Gueſt, were, in the next month, for the biſhopricks of St. Davids, Lincoln, Sarum, 
St. Aſaph, and Rocheſter, Thoſe of Bath, Lichfield, Exeter, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Winton, and Glouceſter, were filled in difterent months of the year follow- 
ing by Berkeley, Bentham, Alley, Parkhurſt, Scambler, Horne, and Cheney, all men 
of abilities in point of learning, and eminent for the integrity of their lives and con- 
: verſation. Thus were all the ſees in the province of Canterbury ſupplied with 
; paſtors, except Briſtol, which was held in commendam with Glouceſter, till A. D. 
1589, and Oxford, which, being held for one year, in A. D. 1567, by Hugb 
Curwen archbiſhop of Dublin, and for three more (from 1589 to 1592) by Dr. 
John Underhill, was otherwiſe kept vacant till A. D. 1603, the juriſdiction being 
exerciſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the revenues enjoyed by favourite 
courticrs. The manors of the ſees in the province of York had not been yet ſur— 
veyed by commiſſioners, in order to the queen's choice of the richeſt: this was the 
occaſion of their not being filled, till A. D. 1561, by Hung, Pilkington, Beſt, and 
Downbam, Thus was religion ſettled without the leaſt diſturbance: and, by the 
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general conformity of the nation, the queen became more ſecure againſt the at- Erz anfru. 


tempts of her enemies, and leſs apprehenſive of any meaſures the French could take 1 
to put the queen of Scotland on the throne of England. 


Tye French had already ſufficiently declared the deſigns they had formed in this Ahe H 


. ſet up queen 
reſpect, from the time of queen Mary's deceaſe. This event was no fooner known, Mary of Scot- 


than it had been reſolved in the council of France *, that Mary queen of Scotland, ek of 
wife to the dauphin, ſhould take the title of queen of England, and quarter the armes England. 
of this crown with thoſe of France and Scotland. The biſhop of Engouleſme had 
hereupon been ſent to Rome, not only to prevent the pope's granting a diſpenſation 
for Philip's marrying El:zabeth, but likewiſe to obtain from him, under the pre- 
tence of her being an heretick in her heart, a declaration that ſhe was illegitimate. 
This was done in papal bulles fent to France : and nothing hindered the title's be- 
ing then aſſumed, but the univerſal joy ſhewed at queen Elisabeths acceſſion ?. The 
cardinal of Lorraine, during the treaty of Cateau-Cambrejis, to make advantage of 
Philip's zeal for the Romiſb religion, had preſſed him to join in ſupporting the 
claim, which the queen of Scotland had to the crown of England. But that prince 
was as much afraid of aggrandizing France, as he was averſe to the reformation in 
England: and, to traverſe the Scottiſb queen's pretenſions, formed a project for car- 
rying off Catherine Grey; who, upon the death of her mother Frances, was the 
next heir of the houſe of Sol, and had been, by the ſettlement of Henry VIII, 
declared the next in ſucceſſion, after El/:zabeth, to the crown of England. When 
that treaty between France and Spaine, which was ſigned on April 3, and the firſt 
article whereof obliged them to aſſiſt each other in extirpating hereſy out of their 
reſpective dominions, came to be ratified by the king and queen dauphin (fo they 
were ſtyled whilſt Henry II lived) they uſed the title of King and queen of Eng- 
land and Scotland in the inſtrument of ratification, It was in virtue of this claim, 
that the cardinal of Lorraine propoſed to elude the reſtitution of Calais, after the 
term of eight years expired 3: and the hopes of its being allowed by Philip, and 
the arbitrators of his nomination, all attached to the papal intereſts, was one of the 
motives which engaged the French to offer that expedient, ſo convenient for ſaving 
queen Elizabeth's honour, and amuſing the Engliſb with an expectation of ſeeing 
it at laſt reſtored, But they never had any intention of executing that article: and, 
when, after giving great privileges to their countrymen that would repeople the place, 
they found an indiſpoſition in the new inhabitants + to take leaſes of houſes and 
lands for only eight years, the cardinal ſignified to them in plain terms, that Calais 
would never be reſtored to England, and the council of France would never be ſo 
mad as to take ſuch a ſtep: and their leaſes were made for the time of the place's 
remaining in the king of France's poſſeſſion. 

Wu rx the lord Efingham and Dr. Wotton were ſent over, in the middle of May, 
to fee Henry II take his oath for obſerving the treaty of peace, Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton went over with them, not only to aſſiſt at the ceremony, but to remain there 
as the queen's ordinary embaſſador. This vigilant miniſter got one of the eſ- 
cocheons of the dauphin and queen Mary of Scotland: and, ſending it over to Eng- 
land, the earl mareſchal and the college of heralds were conſulted on the ſub- 
ject5. It was born baron and femme: in the firſt was the coat of the daupbin, 
which took up the upper half of the ſhield; the lower half contained the coat of 
Scotland. This impaled quarterly, 1, the armes of Scotland; 2, the armes of 
England; the third as the ſecond, and the fourth as the firſt. Over all there was 
half an eſcocheon of pretence of England; the ſiniſter half being as it were obſcured 
and cut off, perhaps to denote, that another had got poſſeſſion of the crown to her 
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K-29 prejudice. Under the armes, ſome rhimes in the Scot#:/h dialect ſtyled Mary queen 
A. D. 1559. Of Scotland and England. Garter, Clarenceux, and the other officers of armes, 


certified, That the eſcocheon was prejudicial to her majeſty's ſtate and dignity. 
t that no foreign prince, whatever marriage he had made with England, had any 
«« right to quarter, bear, or uſe, the armes of England otherwiſe than in pale, as in 
« token of marriage; that FamesIV, king of Scotland (queen Mary's grand-father) 
having married a daughter of Henry VII, never quartered them; and that the 
« Scottiſh queen, being but one of the collaterals, neither could nor ought to bear 
any eſcocheon of the armes of England, nor the dauphin, her huſband, in he; 
ce right or otherwiſe.” The embaſſador, being ordered to complain of this in. 
jury, had no ſatisfaction given him: and the duke of Nemours, ſolliciting the 


French court to be recommended for an huſband to queen Elizabeth, met with E 


ſharp reprimand for a motion of that kind, when he could not but know, that the 
queen dauphin had the right to the crown of England. The king of France te. 
ſolved to maintain her claim: and, as the beſt way of annoying that kingdom waz 
from Scotland, he made preparations for ſending the Marquis d Elbeuf, with 200 
men of armes and twenty enſigns of foot, to the laſt named country, as ſoon as the 
feſtival ſolemnities for the marriages of his daughter and ſiſter to Spaine and Sau 

were over. The juſts on that occaſion began on June 28, two Scotch heralds a 

pearing there with the king and queen dauphin's coat of armes and the eſcocheon 


of England; which was (hewn with great oſtentation, being wrought or engraved 


on all the arches, pageants, plate, tapeſtry, and furniture, exhibited during the 
feſtival. Henry, to honour the married couples, would needs bear a part in the 
juſts ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf the two firſt days by his addreſs and vigour: but 
running the third day againſt De Lorges count of Montgomery, one of the captains 
of his guard, this nobleman's aff, lighting on the king's head-piece, and taking 


away the pennage faſtened to it with iron, broke, and the reſt of it, hitting the king 


in the face, gave him ſuch. a blow as ſtunned him, and drove a ſplint juſt over his 
right eye; which, being taken out, left a wound, that did not at firſt appear danger- 
ous, It proved, however, mortal; Henry dying of it on Fuly 10. He had before 
his death pardoned Montgomery, whom he had forced againſt his will to the Juſt: 
but this did not prevent that gentleman's being immediately turned out of his 
poſt and baniſhed the court, nor his being afterwards facrificed to the revenge of 
Catherine de Medici. | | | 


Their deſigns By the death of Henry, the crown of France deſcended to Francis II: and the 


to ſubdue 


Scotland, an 


then invade 
England. 


1 adminiſtration fell into the hands of his queen's uncles, Francis duke of Guiſe and 


Charles cardinal of Lorraine; the former having the charge of every thing relating 
to war, and the latter the direction of all ſtate affairs. The late king, a day or two 
before he expired a, conſidering his ſon's youth, and how improper it was for him to 
embark at fifteen years of age in a war, had given him in charge to maintain the 
alliance with England, and confirm it by all manner of good offices: but this was 
little minded; and the conſtable, who was ſuppoſed to inſpire it, and had adviſed 
the not quartering the armes of England, ſince the kings of France, when in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples, Milan, and other countries, never quartered their armes, though 
they proſecuted their own titles, was diſmiſſed from court immediately upon his 


maſter's deceaſe. France was, at this time, eighteen millions in debt, and the court 


in ſome doubt whether Spaine would ratify the late treaty, ſince the king was dead: 
and this probably rendered them more cautious, than they would otherwiſe have 
been, in declaring their deſigns. The day after Henry's death, two patterns of ſealss, 
one containing the armes of France and Scotland, the other of France, Scotland, 
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and England together, being preſented to the council, it was debated whether the Ez IzX ATX. 


king ſhould ſtyle himſelf king of England or no: and it would have been carried 
in the affirmative, had not the prince of Conde propoſed, that the reſolution ſhould 
be reſpited till the king of Navarre's arrival. When the point came to be recon- 
ſdered two days after, it was agreed, that Francis ſhould aſſume the ſtyle of king of 
England; but not uſe it in publick. Queen Elizabeth had wrote him a letter of 
condolence : and ſent orders, at the ſame time, to Throckmorton not to deliver it, 
nor act any longer as her embaſſador, if that prince aſſumed the ſtyle of England; 
but, if he did not, her credentials might be delivered. She was ſenſible that the 
Guiſes would move heaven and earth to aſſert their niece's claim: and, when 
Francis's new great ſeal appeared, though the inſcription was only Francorum Rex, 

et it bore the armes of England, as well as of France and Scotland, In queen 
Mary's ſeal, deſigned for the affairs of Scotland, her ſtyle was Regina Franciæ, Scotiæ, 
Anglia & Hiberni@ : and this ſeal was uſed in all commiſſions and grants ſent from 
France to the lord Fleming and other perſons in that country, A great ſeal was 
ſent likewiſe to Scotland, with the armes of France, Scotland, and England quar- 
| tered without any difference, and the ſtyle of Franciſcus et Maria, Franciæ, Scotiæ, 
Angliæ et Hiberniæ Rex et Regina, dating their reign over England from the death 
of the late queen Mary: and the ſame armes were put upon their plate, the gates 
of Rheims at Francis coronation, and of other towns, when he paſſed through 
them, their altar-cloths, chairs of ſtate, furniture of houſe, chapel, and bed- 
chamber, and every thing of ſhew; and this practice was carried on with ſo much 
inſolence, that this very plate was ſerved to the Engliſb embaſladors, Throckmorton 
and Mewtas, at a court-entertainment, to which they had been invited. The mare- 
(chal de St. Andre, and the partiſans of the Guiſes, ſounded the Scottiſb queen's 
right to England, and queen Elizabeth's illegitimacy, in all places: and Mary her- 
ſelf with her own mouth aſſerted the ſame in publick. Theſe ſigns of an hoſtile 
mind were followed by actions; the French formed deſigns to ſeize Port ſinouth 
and the Ie of Wight, and to ſurprize Berwick by way of the cliff at low water: 
La Broſſe (accompanied by Nic. Pelleve biſhop of Amiens, and ſome preachers to 
bring back the Scots to popery) was ſent, in Fly, with 1000 foot and 100 Gens 
darmes, to Scotland, where four French companies had landed before. He was 
driven back by contrary winds to the coaſt of France: but, ſailing again, made a 
ſhift to get thither in September. The Marquis d'Elbeuf followed, in that month, 
with 2000 foot and 200 Gens d armes, and a commiſſion to be regent inſtead of 
his ſiſter the queen-mother, who was recalled: but his fleet was diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, moſt of his ſhips wrecked, and 1800 of his men loſt, on the coaſt of Hol- 
land: and himſelf forced back to Dzeppe, with the ſhattered remains of his ſqua- 
dron. The French were then obliged, for want of ſhipping, to ſend over parties of 
2 or zoo at a time; the ſtrongeſt, which arrived before Chriſtmas in Scotland, was 
of 1200 men under Sebaſtian de Martigues : but it was reſolved to ſend troops thi- 
ther, to the number of 20,000, in the ſpring. It was owing. chiefly. to queen 
Elizabeth's meaſures, that this laſt deſign was not executed; though perhaps the 
troubles, which broke out in France, and the queen-mother's advice, that it was 
not proper to break openly with England in the preſent juncture, might contribute 
to make the Guiſes defer the enterprize. i | mi 


0 
A. D. 1559. 


THis advice was grounded on the ſituation of the affairs of Scotland; where the gute ofafain 
reformation had made a great progreſs, during the late reign in England, by the in Scor/and. 


ſermons of preachers, who had fled thence to avoid perſecution. The chief of 
theſe, who made the moſt proſelytes among the nobility and gentry, was John 
Knox*: coming thither in 4. D. 1555, he was in the next year ſummoned to ap- 


| t Forbes, i. 234. 239. 240. 243 * Keith's Hiſtory, lib. i. c. 6. 8. 
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ö | Err E. pear before tlie eccleſiaſtical judicatory at Edenburgh; and, going away, in Juby 
Doi to take charge of a congregation at Geneva, was, after his departure, condemned 4 
| an heretick; and burnt in efigze. The reformed, gaining ground, ſent for him again 

in 1557: and he was got to Dieppe, when he received letters, adviſing him not to 

continue his journey. This drew from him a pathetical letter, encouraging his 
friends to ſteadineſs and reſolution; which had ſuch an effect, that the earls of 

Argyle, Glencairn, and Morton, Archibald lord Lorne, John Erſęine of Dan, ang 

other gentlemen, ſigned, on December 3, a bond of affociation to defend their 

preachers, and, ſtyling themſelves The congregation (of the Lord) ordained, amon 

other things, * That the Common-Prayer ſhould be read weekly on Sundays ang 
other feſtival days, in all the pariſh churches of the realm, with the leſſons of the 

« Old and New Teſtament, conformably to the order of the Book of commiy. 

te prayer, which (as appears from Cecz/'s letter on Fulyg, 1559) was that of 

Edward Vl, and the church of England's ſervice, The queen mother connived at 

| this aſſociation, becauſe her daughter's marriage with the daupbin was not yet ac. 
compliſhed: and, perſons going about the kingdom to procure ſubſcriptions to it, 

the party of the congregation grew ſo conſiderable, that, confiding in their num- 

bers, they preſumed, in November, 1558, to petition her for the publick uſe of the 
Common- Prayer, and the adminiſtration of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper in the 

vulgar tongue. Their deſign was to preſent it to the parliament, which was to 

meet at the latter end of the month, with ſoine further demands of a toleration, and 

a fuſpenſion of all acts, that empowered the clergy to proceed againſt them as here- 
ticks: but the regeiit, having ſtill ſome points to carry in parliament for the dau 
pbin's ſervice, diverted them from it, by ſuggeſting to them, that they could not 

ſucceed in their views, whilſt ſo many biſhops ſate in the houſe, and by aſſuring 
them, ſhe would readily grant them every thing, ſhe could, in a proper ſeaſon. The 
queen mother ſoon after convening an aſſembly of learned eccleſiaſticks to conſult 
about means for healing diviſions in religious matters, the congregation petitioned 
« for the uſe of prayers and ſacraments in the vulgar tongue, the election of biſhops 
| | e by the gentry of the dioceſe, and of pariſh prieſts by the pariſhioners, that inſuf- 
cc ficient incumbents ſhould be deprived, and perſons better qualified put in their 
4c benefices; and all immoral or unlearned clergymen to be excluded from all eccle- 
« ſiaſtical functions. Theſe demands being rejected, and the regent eſpouſing the 
churchmen, Alexander earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh: Campbel of Loudon were 
deputed to beſeech her not to moleſt the miniſters, unleſs charged with preaching 
falſe doctrine, or behaving themſelves diſorderly. Diſpleaſed at this addreſs, ſhe 
N threatened them with baniſhment: and, when put in mind of her late promiſes, told 
5 them, that « the promiſes of princes were not to be urged further upon them, than 
= 4 ſtood with conveniency. They declared, that, if this was her reſolution, they 
diſowyned her authority and renounced their allegiance; bidding her conſider the 
[ conſequences: upon which ſhe'cooked in a moment, and ſaid, * She would think 
[| « -how'to'remedy theſe evils in the beſt and moſt quiet manner.” | 
| M. BzTTANCoURT was, at this time, diſpatched by Henry II to Scotland, with 
the news of the treaty of Cateau- Cambreſis, and the engagements, which, by the firſt 
article thereof, France and Sparne had entered into, with the pope and the emperor, 
for purſuing all hereticks with fire and ſword, and with inſtructions to the queen- 
mother to do the ſame in Scotland, and to begin without loſs of time, before hereſy, 
which had ſpread through her gentle forbearance, ſnould make any further pro- 
greſs; it not being poſſible for any country to oppoſe the united forces of ſo many 
great Princes, The regent had, a little before Eaſter, iſſued a proclamation, requir- 
ing all perſons, to reſort daily to maſſe, to confeſs privately to a prieſt, and receive 

1 | | 1 Melvil's Memdirs, 23, 24. 82 | 
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the ſacrament at that feſtival: and was not a little nettled, that her orders had no EIA. 
effect. Upon Bettancourt's arrival, ſhe ſhewed ſome Proteſtant noblemen the com- 401555 
miſſion ſent her out of France: and told them the danger, that would follow, if they 
did not obey it, and deſert their principles. Upon this menace, they left the court: 
but, after a conſultation, ſent the earl of Argyle, and the prior of St. Andrews (other- 
wiſe called the lord James Stewart) to remonſtrate againſt all violent proceedings, 
and to ſhew, how unlikely they were to have the effect propoſed upon perſons, who 
were determined rather to part with their lives, than quit their religion, This did 
not deter her from purſuing the inſtructions, and ſummoning all their miniſters 
throughout the realm to appear before her, on May 10, at Stirling : but ſhe was 
much ſurprized to hear, that the miniſters of Angus and Merns, ſetting out in obe- 
| dience to the ſummons, were accompanied to Perth by all the gentry, freeholders, 
and inhabitants of thoſe counties; who had thence diſpatched the laird of Dun to 
acquaint her, they were coming to make profeſſions of their faith, together with 
their preachers, and to aſſiſt in their juſt defence. They came unarmed: but, as 
ſhe was {till apprehenſive of a tumult, ſhe told Dun, there ſhould be no diet, nor 
any thing done to the prejudice of the miniſters; and, upon his letters, the com- 
mon people returned home from Perth, leaving there the gentlemen and miniſters. 
Theſe laſt, not appearing on May 10, were, in breach of the regent's promiſe, de- 
nounced rebels; the maſter of Maxwell was impriſoned for ſaying, he would not 
decline afliſting the congregation: and Dun withdrew to Perth for his own ſafety. 
The gentlemen prepared to act with force againſt her, ſince there was no truſting 
to her word, and ſhe ſeemed implacable: and Knox, who had landed the week be- 
fore, coming thither, encouraged them to perſiſt in the reſolution ; and by a ſermon 
againſt idolatry put the populace into ſuch a ferment, that they broke down the al- 
tars, and demoliſhed all the convents in the place; the example being followed im- 
mediately at Cowper in Fife. The regent, highly incenſed, ſent for the earls of 
Argyle, Arran, and Athole to her aid: and ordered the Prench troops to advance to- 
wards Perth. The congregativners had returned thither, on May 22, to defend the 
place: and their Chiefs wrote letters to her, fignifying, they ſhould take the ſword 
of a juſt defence, if perſecuted; and beſides others to the nobility, that attended her, 
and to thoſe of her army, who had been formerly on their fide, wrote alſo to the 
clergy, threatening to treat them as murderers. The queen s army Was advanced 
to Ochterarder, within ten miles of Perth: and the congregationers drew theirs a 
mile out of the laſt of theſe places; expecting to be reinforced by the earl of Gen- 
cairn, the lords Ochiltree and Boyd, the lairds of Loudon, Craigie, Wallace, Ceſnoc, 
and other gentlemen of the Weſt, who were marching with 1200 horſe and 1300 
foot to their aſſiſtance, All the precautions, which the regent had taken, could not 
hinder their junction: and, after a treaty of five or ſix days, ſhe was forced to agree 
with them on May 29, * That both armies ſhould be diſbanded ; that Perth ſhould 
« be left open to her, but no inhabitant to be moleſted on account of the late al- 
te teration in religion, no French garriſon to be put in the place, nor any Frenchman = 
« to come within three miles.of it; and that all other controverſies ſhould be re- 
* ferred to the next parliament.” The congregation left Perth the next day; having 
firſt, at Knox's inſtances, ſet their hands to a new aſſociation for their common de- 
fence in the cauſe of religion, which was called the ſecond covenant. It was ſigned 
likewiſe by Archibald, late ſtyled lord Lorne, and become, by the death of his fa- 
ther, earl of Argyle, and the lord James Stewart; who, having been employed i in 
the queen's behalf to procure this accommodation, had-affured the congregationers, 


that, if ſhe broke the leaſt 15 thereof, they would join openly wich them for the 
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Krunngru. Tu queen eaſily forgot all the articles of her promiſe, the next day, when ſhe 
1 made her entry into Perth, attended by a party of French ſoldiers; one of which 
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ſhot a youth looking from a balcony to ſee the entry : ſome of the inhabitants were 
baniſhed, others fined, the old magiſtrates turned out, new ones put in their places, 
and four companies of Scots left in garriſon, with ſtrict orders not to ſuffer any rei. 
gious worſhip in the town but the Romiſb. Upon theſe proceedings, Argyle and the 
lord James, deſerting her, retired to Sf. Andrews: and, when preſſed by her letters 
to ceturn to Perth, not only excuſed their coming, but invited all the neighbourin 

nobility and gentry to a meeting, on June 4, to concert meaſures for their defence. 


Knox continuing his ſermons, the altars and convents were demoliſhed at Crail, 


Anſtruther, and St. Andrews. The queen, being with the French forces at Fall. 
land, propoſed to ſeize Couper and St. Andrews: but, the congregationers mecting 
them at Cowper, a truce was made, on June 13, for eight days, in which time the 
nobility were to treat of means for reſtoring the quiet of the kingdom, Argyle 
and Stewart, on this occaſion, complained to the queen of the hardſhips done at 
Perth, and of the garriſon put into the town: and, receiving no anſwers, reſolved 
to retake the place. Marching thither with their forces, and erecting a battery, 


the garriſon ſurrendered on June 25: the lord Ruthven was reſtored to the pro- 


voſtſhip of Perth, and the abbey of Scoone demoliſhed. The two lords, to improve 
their advantage, marched all night towards Stirling: and, entering the place earl 


the next morning, the monaſteries in it were pulled down, with the neighbouring 
abbey of Cambuſeeneth, The like havock was made at Linlithgow and, advancing, 


on June 29, to Edenburgh, they wrote to the regent on July 2, profeſſing all obe- 
dience to her authority, and aſſuring her, that they had taken armes only to defend 
their religion and preachers. She was at this time in no ſmall diſtreſs for want of 
money; had none to purchaſe artillery or ammunition, or to pay the French ſoldi 

two or three hundred whereof came at a time to demand their pay, clothing, and 


ſubſiſtence, or to be diſmiſſed* : ſome of them were quartered in gentlemen's houſes ; 


ſmall ſums were got for others to embark and return home; and M. 4 Oyſel'ss credit, 
as well as her own, were quite exhauſted, The earl of Huntley engaged to do great 


matters for her: but demanded the earldom of Murray, which had been formerly 


granted him, if he deſerved it by his ſervices. The regent promiſed it him: but he 
inſiſted ſtill on its being confirmed by the king of France's commiſſion for ratify. 


ing it in the queen's name, which Oyſel undertook to procure, The earl of Arran 


had declined her offer of making him lieutenant general of Scotland; the town 


of Edenburgh had refuſed to admit her forces: and ſhe had been obliged to retire 


for ſafety to Dunbar, in which was a French garriſon. Under theſe difficulties, 
the queen ſet on foot ſeveral conferences for a treaty ; during which, ſhe laboured 


with all her addreſs, and talents of inſinuation, to divide the congregationers: and, 


it being given out, that their deſign was to depoſe the queen, to ſet aſide the earl of 
Arran, and to advance the lord Fames Stewart (baſtard brother to the queen) to 
the throne of Scotland, that earl, with all his friends, were fixed in her intereſt, and 
many others began to miſlike the ſervice, in which they were engaged. The con- 


gregationers publiſhed a manifeſt to clear themſelves; profeſſing they had no view 


but to baniſh idolatry, to advance the true religion, and to obey their ſovereign, 


provided they might have liberty of conſcience. This did not remove the ſuſpicions 


entertained of their deſigns: the conferences produced no agreement; their army 


thinned continually: and the queen, advancing from Dunbar on Sunday, Fuly 23, 


and coming the next morning before ſun- riſing to Leith, took poſſeſſion of the 
place; which lay very convenient to diſtreſs Edenburgh. The congregationers were 
now ſcarce able to defend themſelves in this place: and the lord Erſtine, a Pro- 
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teſtant, governor of the caſtle, contrary to their expectation, favouring the queen's ELizazerh; 


cauſe, threatened to fire upon them, if they denied her entrance into the city. This 


FS 
obliged them to accept the following conditions: © 1. That they ſhould all (except Ge 


« the inhabitants) quit Edenburgh the next day, July 25, by ten in the morning ; 
« 2, that they ſhould reſtore the ſtamps and inſtruments of the Mint; 3. be obe- 
« dient to the queen and the laws; 4. moleſt no eccleſiaſtick, nor hinder their receipt 
« of the profits of benefices; nor, 5. deſtroy churches, religious places, or the ap- 
« parel thereof; 6. that the town of Edenburgh ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience ; 
40 7. that the queen ſhould neither interpoſe her authority to moleſt preachers, or 
« others of the congregation, in their bodies, lands, goods, or penſions, nor ſuffer the 
« clergy to trouble them for religion, but leave every man to live according to his 


« own conſcience ; and, 8, that no garriſon either of French or Scots ſhould be 
e put into Edenburgh.” | 5 e 


Tut queen regent came on the 2 5 to Holyrood-houſe, and diſmiſſed the earls of 
Arran, Huntley, and Mareſchal, to their homes, thinking matters tolerably ſettled: 
but, before their departure, the two firſt of thoſe lords, defiring a conference with 
Argyle, Glencairn, lord Fames, and others of the congregation, aſſured them, that, if 
any part of the late agreement was violated, and eſpecially if the French troops 
were not tranſported out of the kingdom, they would join forces with them for re- 
dreſs. The lords of the congregation, removing the next day from Edenburgb, 
marched to Stirling: and, having there, on Auguſt 1, figned another aſſociation 
(ſtyled the third covenant) for not treating with the queen but by common conſent, 
Argyle and the lord James went into the Weſt, to meet Glencairn, Ochiltree, Boyd, 
and others, at G/a/gow; in order to concert meaſures for defeating the queen's pro- 


jeas in the weſtern counties. They reſolved likewiſe, ſoon after, © to apply for 


« ſuccours to all Chriſtian princes againſt the tyranny of the queen regent, if ſhe 


« ſhould go on to moleſt them, eſpecially to England, as being of the ſame religion 


« with themſelves,” In conſequence of this reſolution, and in dread of the mighty 
forces, which the queen, when ordered to uſe violence in religion, had ſent for, and 
daily expected from France, in greater numbers than had ever been known before, 
they diſpatched Lethington and Robert Melvil to the court of England, with pro- 
poſals which ſufficiently ſnewed the greatneſs of their neceſſities, terror, or deſpair, 
and the terrible apprehenſions they had of being enſlaved by the French: whoſe 
deſigns were no longer "doubted, ſince the clandeſtine conveyance of the realm of 


Scotland, after their queen's death, to France, made at the dauphin's marriage, was 


now well known; the French themſelves having given it out, and the cardinal of 


Lorraine having ſhewn the inſtrument itſelf to the Spaniſh embaſſador at Paris. 


Their offers were, «That, if, by the queen of England's aſſiſtance, they ſhould be 
'« enfranchiſed from the French yoke, and the earl of Arran be made king, he 
e ſhould, with the conſent of all the nobility, hold the crown of Scotland of queen 
© Elizabeth and her ſucoeſſors, paying an annual tribute; and, in token of her 
e {uperiority, ſhe might bear the armes of Scotland, putting them below thoſe of 
England; that the ſaid king ſhould be bound to affiſt her, and her friends, againſt 
all enemies, and Dunbar, InchReith, Dunbarton, and Dumfries, ſhould be deli- 
« vered to her, with four noblemen as hoſtages, for ſecurity of their performance; 
* and the Engliſh army ſhould not quit Scotland, till all was accompliſhed.” It is 
not improbable but they might at this time hint ſomething of a match, which they 
much wiſhed, between queen Elizabeth and the lord Hamiltons, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Chatelleraut, then in France; where he was captain of the Scotch com- 
pany of guards, and had been diſtinguiſhed by his father's ſecond title; earl of Arran : 
and he will in the progreſs of this hiſtory be called by that name, as his father, to 
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_ tories to a foreign prince by a vaſſal, to the excluſion of the right heir and the! injur 


have juſtified the reſumption of thoſe feudal territories under her own immediate 


of Scotland: and, knowing they could not attack her dominions, with advantage or 
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whom it hath been hitherto appropriated, will by the ſtyle of duke of Chatelleraut 
or the duke ſimply. But the queen was too much ſet againſt matcimony to hearken 
to ſuch a propoſal, though it was the ſubject of diſcourſe abroad. A treaty was 
now actually on foot for her marriage with the emperor's ſecond ſon, the archduke 
Charles of Auſtria; Guſtavus Vaſa made a like propoſal in favour of his eldeſt ſon, 
and had ſent La Varenne and Denis Beures, his embaſſadors, to ſollicite the affair; 
the king of Denmark was another ſuitor to her: but the queen's reſolution apainſt 
marriage was now well enough known, and M. de Nogilles, the French embaſſador, 
had already wrote word to his court, that all her treaties about it were ſubſervcn 
only to her politicks. 

THE queen of England, as ſuperior of all that part of the country, now called 
Scotland, which lies ſouth of the Friths of Edenburgh and Dunbarton, might well 
have juſtified an open aſſiſtance of her ſubvaſſals therein, to prevent their liberties 
being invaded, and their perſons enſlaved, by a foreign power. She might even 


dominion, or have given them to the next heir the duke of Chatelleraut, ſince queen 
Mary had actually forfeited her right to the poſſeſſion thereof, by the conveyance 
ſhe had made of them to her huſband at marriage; the alienation of ſuch terri- 


of the ſuperior lord, being by the feudal law a felonious act, and ſubjecting all the 
lands ſo held by the vaſſal to a forfeiture. The French court, always maintaining 
that ſuch a ſuperiority is inalienable by the crown, had often, upon much leſs oc- 
caſions, confiſcated Guienne, whilſt held by the kings of England. The queen was 
no ſtranger to the French deſigns of invading England, as ſoon as they were maſters 


a reaſonable proſpe& of ſucceſs, from any other quarter, it behoved her to keep the 
danger at a diſtance. To be in readineſs againſt ſuch an attempt, ſhe had paid her 
ſiſter's debts at Antwerp, and made a good proviſion of money; ſhe had erected 
magazines of armes and munitions at Neucgſtle; had ordered an army of 14 or 
15,000 men to rendezvous, and the nobility to be there with their horſes, by the 
beginning of September : and had ſent the duke of Norfolk to command as her lieu- 
tenant general in the North, and take care of the frontiers. © A fleet had been fitted 
out and lay at the mouth of the T, Dames, victualled for three months; ſhe now re- 
inforced it with fix large ſhips, and was fitting out more continually : but it was 
conceived this naval armament was chiefly deſigned to guard againſt any attempt 
from the king of Spaine, who, leaving the Low Countries under the government of 
Margaret of Auſtria dutcheſs of Parma, paſſed, * on Sunday, Auguſt 26, in the 
ſight of Dover with 180 fail, laden with the ſpoils of Germany and the Netherland 
which bad weather did not allow him to carry ſafe into Spaine, being himſelf in 
danger, and ſeveral of his ſhips wrecked on the coaſt of Gallicia. But Elizabeth 
did not care to engage in an open war, though ſhe was thus provided: and perhaps, 
as the congregationers, though they were all agreed in the defence of their religion, 
differed yet in other points, and the moſt. conſiderable of them were againſt the 
caſting off queen Mary's authority, ſhe might not think it proper to cloſe with the 
Scotch deputies upon conditions, which would ſhock all of their country, who had 
the independency of their crown at heart, and might raiſe a ſpirit like that, which 
had appeared ſo much to the prejudice of England in the times of Jobn and Edward 
Baliol. The deputies were diſmiſſed: and the queen ſent orders * to the governors 
in the marches not to aſſiſt the congregation or the rebels in Scotland. 
Tux affairs of the congregation were now in an ill plight3; the queen regent 
having, in the beginning of September, received from France a ſupply of money, 
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and 1000 men commanded by one Octavian, who was ſent back with the ſhips for ELIZz ABE TA. 
mote forces; though ſhe was aſſured by De Croc, an agent ſent over by her brothers, X'D:155k, 
that a further reinforcement would ſoon be landed. This ſeems to have been that | 
of 1000 foot and 100 Gens d armes brought by La Broſſe, which arrived on the 
19 of that month, and was'thought by the regent ſufficient to reduce all the King- 
gom to obedience; yet it was to be followed by a much greater force under M. 
4 Elben f. The lords of the congregation had, at their laſt parting, appoihted a 
meeting, on September 10, at Stirling: and received there a conſiderable acceſſion 
of ſtrength to their party by the earl of Arran's arrival. He had, in a conver- 
ſation with the duke of Gui/e, declared himſelf for the opinions of the Proteſtants: 
and was ſuppoſed to favour them in Poictou. F or this reaſon, or to prevent his go- 
ing to Scotland to put himſelf at the head of the congregation, he had been ſent for 
to court: and, his excuſes only producing a peremptory order for bringing him thi- 
ther alive or dead, he had fled from Chatelleraut to Geneva; his company of 
guards had been broke, his brother Robert impriſoned, and their goods confiſcated. 
He had afterwards paſſed in diſguiſe through Germany to a ſea-port, where he found 
a paſſage to England: and, from thence with the ſame privacy getting into Scot- 
land, joined the congregation at Stirling. He took ſome of the lords from thence 
with him to Hamilton: and, making up their private feuds and differences with his 
father the duke of Chatelleraut, gained him entirely over to their party. The queen, 
upon the arrival of the firſt ſuccours from France, had attempted to ſcize the duke, 
which ſhe afterwards excuſed by laying the blame on the officer, who commanded 
the corps: and had begun to fortify Leith; which gave occaſion to the earls of 
Arran, Argyle, and Menteith, the lords Ruthven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, with ſome 
others, to write to her, on September 29, from Hamilton, complaining of her intro- 
ducing a colony of Prench into Leith, contrary to the late agreement. This was 
followed by a multitude of declarations on both ſides: but, the queen going on with 
fortifying Leith, the congregation ſeized Broughtey Craig, a ſtrong fortreſs at the 
mouth of the Tay on the north fide; and, reſolving to diſlodge the French from 
Leith, advanced, on October 18, to Edenburgh. The queen, on their approach, re. 
tired from Holyrood-houſe to Leith: and, having found by late experience the good 
effects of imputing diſloyal deſigns to their leaders, charged the duke of Chatelleraut 
with a defign of uſurping the government. The duke purged. himſelf of this ac- 
cuſation by a publick proteſtation at the croſs of Bdenburgh, expreſly diſavowing it, 
and profeſſing ſolemnly, that he had no view but to maintain the cauſe of religion 
and the liberty of his country, invaded by the regent and her French ſoldiers. She 
upbraiding them all with inſolence, and ordering them to depart from Edenburgh 
in twenty four hours on pain of treaſon, the lords of the congregation met at the 
Telboeth : and, by the advice of their preachers, agreed to deprive her of the regency ; . 
and an inſtrument, drawn up for that purpoſe, was proclaimed at the market-crols, | 
The duke of Chatelleraut, the earls of Argyle and Glencairn, the lord James, lord 
Ruthven, and the maſter of Maxwell, Tullibardin, Dun, and Pittarrow, with the 
provoſt of Aberdeen for the burroughs, who had been, by the reſt of their party, 
appointed a council for the management of all affairs, in a letter, on October 23, to 
the queen, ſignifying their having ſuſpended her commiſſion, and that they would 
acknowledge her no more for regent, required her to depart in twenty four hours 
with all her French. from Leith ; they being reſolved to reduce the place, and having 
only forborn it hitherto out of reverence to the perſon of their queen's mother, 
Brrokk the French troops had been ſent from France, it had been reſolved by 
the Guiſes to ſeize Argyle, the lord James, the laird of Dun, and other chieftains 
of the congregation, to put them to death, and confiſcate their eſtates: this was 
Forbes, i. 112. 140 Amb. de Noailles. 2 Forbes, i. Tuly 4, 18. Keith, lib. i. c. 14. 
thought 
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Errzavern. thought an eaſy matter; and, when the congregationers were ſubdued, England wa: 
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French, before ſtronger ſupplies arrived; and they propoſed to take Leith by ſca- 
lado; but were diſappointed. The regent got off many of their party: and their 
ſoldiers, for want of pay, which the hich lands and the contributions of private 
men had hitherto ſupplied, began to mutiny. They propoſed to coin their plate 
to pay them: but the mintmen ſtole off with their ſtamps and irons. No other 
way of relief appearing, Cockburn of Ormiſton was ſent to England for money, 
and got 1000 J. from Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Crofts governor of Berqwjcp. 
but, the latter's ſecretary being a ſpy in the regent's pay, and probably giving intel. 
ligence of the matter, the earl of Bothwell, on October 3 1, intercepted Ormiſton in 
his return, and the money was taken, This was a terrible diſcouragement to the 
congregationers; great numbers of their men deſerted: and, being worſted by the 
French in two or three ſkirmiſhes, they reſolved to quit Edenburgh; and ſeparated, 
having diſpatched Lethington to London, and agreed to meet again, on December Ih, 
at Stirling. The regent, after their departure, entercd Edenburgh ; and reſtored the 
Romiſh worſhip in the churches : nor were the congregation able to ſtand their 
ground without the aſſiſtance of England. Their application thither was made in 
a proper time, when queen Eligabetb, and indeed the whole nation, were alarmed 
by the great force ſent to Scotland under M. d'Elbeuf *, and. by the tenour of his 
commiſſion, conſtituting him the king and queen of France's lieutenant general in 
England and Ireland, as well as in Scotland; ſo that the merchants began to with- 
draw their effects from France, expecting a war with that country. The queen 
knew by ſure intelligence, brought over, on November 9, by her embaſſador Throck- 
morton, that the French miniſtry were ſolliciting the king of Spazne to join in a 
league againſt her; and that a mighty army was to be ſent from France in the ſpring, 
under the duke of Aumale, to Scotland. She had three months before ſuſpended 
the duke of Norfolk's journey to the North, and the general rendezvous of her 
army there, not ſeeing the danger to be imminent: and ſhe had afterwards only 
ſent ſome forces thither, from time to time, in proportion as the French troops in- 
creaſed in Scotland. But ſhe now ordered the duke of Norfolk to his charge, with 
directions to levy a greater body of troops; a fleet of ſeventeen men of war, manned 
with 3000 men, was fitted out ready to fail under commodore Winter, and thirteen 
more were prepared to cruiſe as privateers, and Brown viſcount Montacute, a zea- 
lous Roman Catholick, was appointed embaſſador to Spaine, in order to defeat the 
French intreagues in that court, where his religion would render him acceptable, 
and procure him credit, In this ſituation, and to divert the ſtorm from falling di- 
rectly upon England, it was neceſſary to prevent the congregation's being cruſhed : 
and Lethington received aſſurances of their being ſupported, upon certain conditions 
to be ſettled between their commiſſioners and the duke of Norfolk. Robert Melvil 
returned from England with this news, on December 20, in a proper time to revive 
the drooping ſpirits of the lords in F:fe, ; who were in great danger of being reduced 
by the regent, Her French troops, marching into that country, plundered Lin- 
' lithgow, Stirling, with all the towns and noblemen's ſeats in their way to Kinghorr, 
which they took: and, though the lords, with a party of 600 men, haraſſed 
them ſo for three weeks, that they could not advance in leſs time to Dyſert, yet 
they took this place and Wemyſs, and began their march, on January 15, to &i. 
Andrews. It was much to their ſurprize, as they were marching along the coaſt, 
to ſee ſome large Engliſb ſhips bearing up the Frith, and taking captain Cullen, with 
the two ſhips under his command, which had uſed to bring from Leith the pro- 
viſions neceſſary for the ſupply of their army; and to hear at the ſame time, that a 
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1 army from Eugland was entering Scotland. The ground was all covered withEutanzry. 
28 and om was no poſſibility of their ſubfiſting, when the paſſage of J 5167 
victuals by ſea was ſtopped. M. d Oiſel was obliged to march back with the utmoſt 
expedition to Stirling, loſing many of his men by the way: and made ſuch haſte, 
that he arrived on the third day at Leith; where he applied himſelf with the ut- 
moſt diligence to improve the fortifications of the place and of Inch-ketth, 
Taz regent now faw it impracticable to execute her orders for baniſhing the 
Proteſtant preachers, and ſuppreſſing their religion, if France proceeded to an open 
rupture with England: and therefore gave her advice againſt a ſtep; which would 
cut off all her correſpondence with the firſt of thoſe countries, and hinder her from 
receiving thence any further ſupplies. Winter having pretended, that he was come 
into the Frith to lie in wait for pirates, and ſhould do no body any harm, ſhe ſent 
to the chevalier Seure, lately ſent by the Guiſes (who had reſolved to employ none 
but their own creatures in embaſſies) to ſupply the place of Gilles de Noailles em- 
baſſador at the court of England to complain of what had been done, and to inſiſt 
on Winter's being recalled : but the queen had ſo often declared her reſolution of not 
ſuffering any more French troops to paſs into Scotland, that Seure's repreſentations 
had no effect, and the French were willing to bear with Winter's taking ſome of 
their ſhips of war, in hopes of gaining time, and; by amuſing them with ail artful 
negotiation, to keep the Engli/h from taking vigorous meaſures; which they were not 
as yet in a condition to oppoſe. The queen was not their dape; knowing all their 
councels, whilſt ſhe took ſuch precautions as effectually concealed het own =; no 
clerk, when great affairs were treated of, being allowed to be preſent; Cecil himſelf 
writing all diſpatches, cyphering and decyphering all letters of conſequence either 
ſent or received, and her majeſty, curious in the management of the moſt impottant 
affairs, conſulting about them with only two or three of her confidents, ſo that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to diſcover their reſolutions. Her forces lay in the Scorch marches 
ready to enter upon action, whenever ſhe ſhould take off the reſtraint, ſhe had 
lid upon them, of not attempting any thing till they received ſome provocation, 
The French, being not ready, pretended to treat 3 about withdrawing their forces 
from Scotland, and to put their offers in writing; but, when it came to the point, they 
receded from their propoſal. The queen, ſeeing their deſign was only to put her to 
charges in maintaining an army, without doing any thing, and to protract the time, 
till ſhe ſhould diſband it, and lay up her ſhips, ſent orders to the duke of Norfolk to 
conclude a treaty with the Scorch commiſſioners ; which was done, on February 27, 
at Berwick, | 1 9 WE | 
« IT was founded on the manifeſt pfoceedings of the French, ſhewing their in- The queen's 
« tention to conquer Scotland, to ſupprels its liberties, to unite it perpetually to the meat with 
conquer cou na, PP , perp y the Scotch 
« crown of France, contrary to the laws of the realm, and the pacts, oaths, and congregarior. 
« promiſes of France; and the queen, at the requeſt of the Scotch nobility, obliged 
« herſelf to take the realm, the duke of Cbatelleraut (declared by act of parliament 
* heir apparent of the crown) the nobility and ſubjects thereof, under her pro- 
e tection, only for preſerving to them their old liberties, and from conqueſt, duting 
** the marriage of the Scottiſb queen with the Frenth king, and for a year after, and 
« for expelling thence ſuch as preſently go about to practiſe the faid conqueſt. 
« Her majeſty was, to ſend with all ſpeed a proper body of men with artillery, am- 
e munition, and all other inſtruments of war, as well by ſea as land, to join the 
r Scots, not only to expel the French at preſent within the realm and oppreſſing it, 
i but to ſtop their greater forces from entering it for the like purpoſe, to continue 
te her ſuecours till the French were utterly expelled, to make no treaty or com- 
e poſition with them; unleſs they and the Scots were agreed that the realm ſhould 
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1 « be left by them in a due freedom, nor ceaſe to ſupport them from falling into 
7 D456 « their enemies hands, ſo long as they would acknowledge their queen, and main. 
1560. 
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tain, as well the liberty of their country, as the eſtate of the crown of Scotland 
If any forts in Scotland ſhould be taken from the French by the aid of the Egg. 
« liſh, they were either to be demoliſhed immediately by the Scats, or delivered to 
te the duke and his party, at their option. The Engliſh were not to raiſe any forti. 
« fication in Scottiſh ground, but by the advice of the duke, the nobility, and the 
« eſtates of Scotland; who were to aid her majeſty's army, to the uttermoſt of their 
power, againſt the French and their adherents, with horſe, foot, and victuals, b 


cc 


cc 


© land. Theſe laſt were likewiſe to be enemies to all Scots and French, that were 

ſo to the queen of England, and never to conſent that the realm of Scotland 
ee ſhould be conquered or otherwiſe united to the crown of France, than it then 
te was by the marriage of their queen to the French king, or ought to be by the 
te Jaws and liberties of the kingdom. If the French invaded England in any quat- 
te ter, they were to furniſh 2000 horſe and at leaſt as many foot, or ſuch part 
te thereof as the queen of England ſhould chooſe, and conduct them thither, from 


te the borders of Scotland, at her majeſty's charge; but, if the invaſion was made 


cc 


on the north of Tyne, they were to aſſemble their whole force, at their own 


« charge, and join with the Engliſb in oppoſing it, for thirty days, or ſo much 
ce longer as they were uſed, at their king's commands, to ſerve in the field for the 
« defence of 'Scot/and. The earl of Argyle in particular was, if required by queen 
© Elizabeth, to employ his force for the reducing the North of Ireland to her obe- 
« dience, purſuant to ſuch ſtipulations as ſhould be made between him and the 
te lord lieutenant or deputy of Ireland, For the performance of theſe articles, the 


cc 


« five hoſtages, either earls or lords of parliament, their brothers, ſons, or heirs, to 
te be exchanged every fix months for others of equal condition; this to be continued 
« till a year after the marriage of the Scottiſo queen and French king ſhould be 
« determined, and further order taken for the peace and concord of both kingdoms, 
<« The duke and the lords of parliament joined with him were to fign theſe articles, 
« within twenty, or at moſt thirty, days after the delivery of the hoſtages, and 
« others, who ſhould join him afterwards, were to do ſo, within the like term after 
« their conjunction; and the queen of England was to confirm them by letters 
« patent under her great ſeal, to be delivered to the Scots upon their hoſtages en- 
tering the ground of England. The articles concluded with a proteſt, in the 
name of the duke and the noblemen his adherents, of their being convinced, that 
the queen of England meant only the defence of the juſf freedom of the crown of 
Scotland, and of their own reſolution not to withdraw any due obedience from 
queen Mary or her huſband, not tending to the ſubverſion of the liberties of 
« Scotland, for the preſervation whereof, both for their ſovereigns honour and 
<* maintenance of the kingdom in its ancient eſtate, they were bound to ſpend their 
lives and fortunes,” Theſe conventions were figned by the lord Fames Stewart, 
Patrick lord Ruthven, Sir John Maxwell of Terregles, W. Maitland the younger 
of Lethington, Sir Fobn Wiſhart of Pittarrou, and Henry Balnaves of Hallhill, 
commiſſioners for the duke of Chatelleraut and the nobility of Scotland. 

Tr French preparations for ſending an army under Aumale to that country 
were much interrupted by a conſpiracy againſt the Guiſes; which was to have been 
executed, about March 6, at Amboiſe. The diſcovery of the deſign, and the ſeizing 
of ſeveral. of the conſpiracy, which uſually puts an end to the danger, and gives great 
advantages to men in power, threw thoſe miniſters into a ſtrange amazement: they 
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te land and ſea, and to continue doing fo, whilſt her army ſhould remain in Sy. 


* N 
vVere, before the Engliſb army entered Scotland, to deliver to the duke of Norfolk 
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knew not whom to truſt or ſuſpect; nor were their doubts removed by the rarely Eliza BET H. 8 | 
credited confeſſions of criminals extorted by torture. Commotions were on the TD 
point of breaking out in Guienne, Bretagne, and Normandie; the whole kingdom 
ſeemed infected with Calviniſin; money was ſcarce, credit low; their diſcoveries i 
convinced them, that the conſpiracy was general: but they did not know particulars |. 
enough, either to fix or remove their jealouſies. It was become impracticable for | 
them to fit out a naval armament, and provide a ſufficient force to be landed in | 
Scotland, before the middle of July: and the queen of England inſiſted upon the 
immediate recall of the forces, that were there at preſent. Seure propoſed, that 4 
or 500 of them might be left there, and to have a longer time for withdrawing 
the reſt: it was her intereſt to have none left ; nothing would ſatisfy her but an 
immediate evacuation ; without which, after the injury done her by aſſuming her 
royal title, there could be no affurance of the French ſincerity. He treated likewiſe 
about adjuſting the manner, in which the king and queen of France might bear the 
armes of England in their eſcocheon, ſo as not to prejudice queen Elizabeth, and 
yet ſhew queen Mary's nearneſs of blood, and the proximity of title after her: but; 
as her father, who was nearer in blood, had never bore them, as ſhe was not by the 
laws of England the apparent, but barely the pre/imptive, heir of the crown, and had 
already injured the queen of England's right, this would not be admitted. The 
French embaſſador / pretended, that four companies in Scotland could do no harm, 
nor give any umbrage: but was told, that they might, by ſeizing perſons of qua- 
lity, do as much hurt as an army; that, ſo long as any French remained in the king- 
dom, there would be diſcord between them and the Scots, and this would ſerve for 
a pretext to augment their forces, and create new dangers to England: and, after 
what had been done by France, Elizabeth would not conſent that any fort in Scot- 
land ſhould be left in French hands. The time indeed propoſed for the evacuation 
was ſhort, but it was practicable in that time: ſome of the troops might paſs by 
land, and her fleet ſhould tranſport the reſidue. As to the time, it was inſiſted, that 
the embarkation ſhould begin on March 21, one third of the forces ſent away by 
the 24, one half by the 28, and the reſt by 4pri/ 2: ſhe was preremptory in this 
demand; and the more ſo, becauſe the king of France was levying men in Germany 
for the ſervice of Scotland, and had diſowned the empowering of his embaſſador to 
compound about the armes, which ſhe abſolutely required to be laid afide for ever, 
The French would fain have gone on in this trifling way ; pretending one while to 
empower their embaſſadors, and ſoon after, that they had exceeded their commiſſion, 
to treat both at London and Paris at the fame time, and refer their anſwers to pro- 
poſitions either to the one or the other treaty, as beſt ſerved their purpoſe of delay: 
but the queen's firmneſs baffled all their meaſures, and gained her a wonderful re- 
putation abroad. John Monluc biſhop of Valence, a man of great abilities and ad- 
dreſs, was ſent to London (as was pretended) with powers to ſettle every thing in 
diſpute: but, when a ſight of his commiſſion was demanded, it appeated that he 
had none from the queen of France and Scotland, and his other powers enabled him 
only to treat, being calculated to gain time in ſending to and fro for orders. The 
queen would no longer be amuſed by words: and, the time ſhe had fixed for the 
French troops evacuating Scotland being expired, without the appearance of any 
commiſſion to recall them, ſhe ordered the lord Grey to enter that kingdom in the 
beginning of April with an army of 12 50 horſe and above 6000 foot, and to join 
the forces of the congregation. e ee eee eee eee 
Tux queen regent, unable to oppoſe an army, which amounted to near 20% 0 The Eg 
men, took refuge in the caſtle of Edenburgb, being received there by the lord $7 ener 
Erſkine; who had been entruſted by the eſtates with the government thereof, and 
took care to keep it in his power, whilſt he afforded a ſecurity for her perſon. The 
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riabkrn. French garriſons 1n Dunbar and Inchłeith * were ſtarving for want of pay, and the 


>| foldiers ready to deſert ; yet the Engliſh army, paſſing by the firſt of tote pf 

D. 1590 Places, 

advanced, on April 6, to Reſtalrig: and, after driving Martigues, who had made a 
ſally, with the loſs of 300 of his men, back into Leith, encamped between thoſe 
towns, and erected batteries to play upon the latter. An intercepted letter from the 
duke of Guiſe to the regent ſhewed, That the French could not get an army 
e ready for her aid, till the end of July, though they would ſpare no money, care, 
« or diligence, in haſtening it; that they had ſent her 6000 livres and twenty caſks 


of powder by the bearer, and would fend her ſuch ſmall ſums, as opportunities 


te offered; that they were ſeeking all other ways in Flanders, and elſewhere, to ſuc. 
ce cour her; that the king of Sparne had offered them ſhips and men, and, being 
e taken at his word, had ſent orders for the dutcheſs of Parma to furniſh them 
« with what ſhe was able: but they had no hopes of preventing the queen of Eng. 
« /and's meaſures, unleſs M. de Glaion, who was ſent by Pbilip to ſpeak big of his 
te aiding France, if ſhe was obſtinate, could do it by executing his orders,” This 
miniſter, a man of great abilities, virtue, and integrity, in conjunction with the 
biſhop of Aquila, the Spaniſh embaſſador at London, offered his maſter's mediation 
for compoſing the differences with France : and, having received from the queen 


or her council a particular detail of her conduct, of the injurious and fraudulent 
proceedings of the French, and the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, was fatisfied of the 
reaſonableneſs and juſtice of her meaſures, and lamented that the lord Montacute 


had not arrived, with his inſtructions, at the court of Madrid, before the French, 
diſſembling their rancour and deſigns againſt England, had got from Philip a pro- 
mile of aſſiſting them with ſome Spaniſb forces (not ſo many as to give ſuſpicion) 
for the quieting of Scotland. When no inſincere amuſing overtures could prevail 
with the queen to delay the operations of her troops, the embaſſador Seure, on 
April 20, made a proteſt 3 againſt her refuſing a treaty for the accommodation of 
matters, and ſending ſhips to block up Leith by ſea, with an army to inveſt it by 
land, as ſo many infractions of the peace; and that his maſter had no deſign but of 
reducing his Scotch ſubjects to obedience, and, when this was done, would recall his 
forces. The queen gave him leave to enter this proteſt : but the Spaniſh embaſſa- 
dors, whom he had deſired to be preſent at it, refuſed to be there, as having no com- 
miſſion for that purpoſe. She drew up a declaration in anſwer to this proteſt: 
and, having offered it to Seure, ſent it, upon his refuſal, to be preſented to the king 
of France at Paris. There ſeemed now little likelihood of doing any thing by 
treaty; ſince Seure's offers of leaving off the ſtyle and recalling all the French troops 
(except 400) had been diſowned by his maſter, and Monluc was found to have no 
commiſſion to conclude any thing, but with the queen regent of Scotland, to whom 
his credentials were addreſſed: yet, as he pretended that he might do good, if he 
went thither, leave was given him to proceed to Edenburgb. When he arrived 
there, he had ſome conferences with the lords of the congregation : but, having no 
powers for the demoliſhing of Leith and recall of the French forces, and having 
broke ſome of the conditions of his ſafe conduct, they were ſo incenſed, as to put 
him under lord Maxwel!'s guard, till neceſſaries were provided for his return. He 
got however a ſecond parley with them: and, with the regent's conſent, agreed to 
raſe Leith, if they would break their league with England, revoke their hoſtages, 
deliver the caſtle of Dunbarton to the regent, and give her pledges for their future 
obedience, They could not agree to the two firſt articles without the queen of 


England's conſent : and the duke of Chatelleraut could not deliver Dunbarton-caſtle 


without authority from the eſtates of the realm, who had confided it to him, as they 
had that of Edenburgh to the lord Erſkine ; thus ended the pat ley. 


Anb. de Noailles. 2 Forbes, i. 309, 400-410. lid. 440-440. | 
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Ueon the treaty's not ſucceeding, the congregation, and the earl of Huntley with Eri. 
them, ſigned / an affociation (called the fourth covenant) for maintaining the liberty TN 
of the Goſpel: and the ſiege of Leith went on, though ſlowly, by reaſon of the 
ſtrength of the garriſon, which conſiſted at firſt of 3 500 French ſoldiers, An acci- 
dental fire, on April zo, conſumed a good part of their proviſion; and the Engliſh 
took advantage of it to meaſure the height of the walls, but with ſo little exactneſs, 
that, when they attempted a ſcalado on May 7, their ladders proved too ſhort, and 
they were repulſed with the loſs of 140 common men, beſides the wounded. They 
had broke into the town on the north-weſt quarter, but were driven out again for 
want of being ſupported i in time by Sir James Crofts, who was on that account re- 
moved from his government of Berwick, Three days after this diſaſter, the Scotch 
nobility confirmed the treaty of Berwick, the earl of Huntley being one of the num- 
ber: and, a reinforcement of 2000 men arriving from England, the French ſuffered 
in all their ſall ies, and grew daily more and more diſtreſſed by the ſcarcity « of pro- 
viſions. There was no way of relieving their wants in this reſpect, nor any poffi- 
bility of raiſing the ſiege: and the Guiſes, ſeeing no remedy, ſent at laſt Charles de 
la Rochefoucault de Randan to London , with a commiſſion dated May 2, and em- 
powering him, with the biſhops of . and Amiens, La Broſſe and Oiſel, to 
treat and accommodate all differences. Randan arriving, on May 22, at Greenwich, 
and ſhewing his powers, ſecretary Cecil was, on the 26", inſtructed to treat with 
him and the other commiſſioners ; the three laſt whereof being in Leith, it was ne- 
ceſſary to carry on the treaty at Edenburgh : but care was taken, that thoſe in Leith 
ſhould not confer with the others, to prevent their getting intelligence of the ſtate of 
the place, though they might ſeverally with the Engliſb commiſſioners. Dr. Wotton 
was aſſociated with Cecil in the negotiation : and, taking the two firſt plenipoten- 
tiarics with them, they arrived in Scotland on June 16, fix days after the deceaſe of | 
the queen regent ; a princeſs of exemplary virtues, full of goodneſs and compaſſion, 1 
of an engaging addreſs, excellent underſtanding, ſound judgment, and an admirable 
dexterity in government, She died eſteemed and lamented by all parties of men: 
and her corpſe, being carried over, in October, to France, was buried! in a Benedictine 
abbey at Reims in Champagne, 
Taz regent's death did not hinder the concluſion of the treaties. That for the Tray of "8 
demolition of Leith, regulating the manner of it, the embarkation of the French ane 
troops, the hoſtages to be given for the payment of the freight and the return of the 
Engliſh veſſels employed in their tranſportation to France, and the Engliſh army's 
retreat to Berwick, was figned, on Fuly 5, by Monluc and Randan in the behalf of 
France, and by Cecil and Wotton on the part of England. The treaty of peace, 
ſigned the next day, contained ſeveral articles; © The two firſt confirming that of 
e Cateau-Cambrefis, and the third providing for the departure of all the forces on 
« both ſides, except a few French, which the commiſſioners of France and the | 
* lords of Scotland ſhould agree to allow for the garriſons of Dunbar and Inch- 1 
feith. 4. All warlike preparations againſt each others ſubjects were to ceaſe on | 
© both ſides; and no ſhip, laden with any foldiers or inſtruments of war, was al- 
«* lowed to paſs from the dominions of the one to thoſe of the other without the 
* conſent of the reſpective ſovereigns. 5. Eymouth to be utterly demoliſhed. 
« 6. As the kingdoms of England and Ireland belonged of right to queen 
« Elizabeth, and it was not lawful for any other perſons to aſſume the title of king 
t and queen of England or Ireland, or to bear the armes of thoſe realms, the king 
* and queen of France were to abſtain for ever thereafter from bearing or uſing 
« thoſe armes and titles, and prohibite their ſubjects from uſing either; publick i 
* letters or writings, in which the ſaid title and armes were uſed, in the ſeal or in- 
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the publication of this treaty, or elſe to be void and of no effect; and no remaing 


« to be left of the ſaid armes either in France or Scotland. 7. Queen Euzaberb's 
# demands of the proviſion in the precedent articles being publiſhed by open pro- 
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clamation, and of a proper reparation for the injury done her, are (for want of 
powers enabling the French commiſſioners to treat thereof at preſent) referred to 
another meeting at London between the commiſſioners of both parties, and, if no- 
thing was concluded by them in three months from the date of the treaty, to the 


arbitration of the king of Sparne, and, in caſe he ſhould make no deciſion within 


a year, queen Elizabeth's right to remain entirely to her in the ſame tate, as be- 
fore the commencement of the treaty. 8. The king of France and queen Mary 
were to fulfil all the conceſſions granted by the French commifhoners, on the fame 
day, to the nobility and people of Scotland, upon their humble ſupplication, and 
queen Elizabeth's interceflion, 9. His Catholick majeſty was comprehended in 


this peace by both parties. The 10 and 11 provided, that the treaty, with all 


its conventions and contents, ſhould be ratified by Francis and Mary, and by 
Elizabeth, within ſixty days after its date, and be turned into letters patent, with 
their great ſeals and proper manual ſubſcriptions annexed, to be delivered mu- 
tually to their reſpective commiſſioners ; and each of thoſe princes, when re- 


« quired, ſhould ſwear to obſerve it inviolably.“ 


Tax conceſfions mentioned in the eighth article provided, © That no French ot 
other foreign ſoldiers ſhould be introduced into Scotland, except in the caſe of x 
foreign invaſion, and by the advice of the eftates; that the Scotch ſoldiers in 
Leith ſhould be diſbanded, and the French ſent home, except ſixty to be kept in 


the fort of Dunbar, and as many in Tnchkeith, to be paid regularly every month, 


to be ſubject to the laws, to protect none againft the magiſtrates of the country, 


to pay ready money for their victuals, and to be inſpected by two Scorch gentle- 


men, appointed by the council to be preſent at their muſters, and fee that their 
numbers never were augmented. That Leith ſhould be demoliſhed, and all the 
new fortifications at Daubar; that no new fortreſs be erected within the king- 
dom, nor any now ſubſiſting be enlarged, nor any demoliſhed be repaired, but 
by the advice and conſent of the eſtates. That the king and queen ſhould re- 
imburſe what had been advanced for the ſubſiſtence of their forces. That the 
eſtates might aſſemble, on July 10, in order to hold a parliament, and then adjourn 
to Auguſt 1, and, if they did not enter upon buſineſs before the laſt of thoſe days; 
all their acts were to be as valid in all reſpects, as if it had been called by their 
majeſties expreſs commands. That neither the king nor queen ſhould make peace 
or war, but by the advice of the eſtates, That, the eſtates nominating twenty 
four perſons of note, the queen might chooſe ſeven, and the ſtates five, out of that 
number, to ſerve as an ordinary council for the adminiſtration of the realm 
during her abſence, none of any rank to meddle, without their intervention, in 
any thing relating to the civil government. That none but natives be employed 
in the management of juſtice, civil or criminal, or in the poſts of chancellor, lord 


keeper, treaſurer, comptroller, and ſuch like offices ; nor any clergyman in thoſe 
of treaſurer or comptroller. That an act of oblivion be paſſed in the next parlia- 


ment, but with an exception of ſuch as the eſtates ſhould deem unworthy thereof; 
all to meet there, who uſed to be preſent. That there (ſhould be a general peace 
and reconciliation between all the nobility and other ſubjects, none of either fide 


to throw reproaches on the other; the like between the French and the Scots; 


and their majeſties to take no revenge for any thing paſt. That none ſhould con- 
vene in armes, except in caſes warranted by law or cuſtom, nor bring in foreign 
ſoldiers, nor enterprize any thing againſt the royal authority, on pain of treaſon ; 

; but, 


"= EDT ED 
« but, if they ſuffer injuries, to complain of them to the council, That eccle- Ez 
« ſiaſticæs ſhould not be injured ; if they were, reparation to be made upon their '7 


« complaints in parliament. That the nobility ſhould bind themſelves to obſerve 
« all the articles in the treaty, and be puniſhed for a violation. That the duke of 
« Chatelleraut ſhould be reſtored to his eſtate and benefices in France, his fon 
« the lord David, priſoner in the Bois de Vincennes, be ſet at liberty, and all former 
« capitulations by their majeſties and the eſtates of Scotland be obſerved. That no 
« artillery, beſides what came from France ſince the death of Francis I, ſhould be 
« tranſported out of Scotland, That ſome perſons of quality ſhould be choſen, in 
« the enſuing convention of eſtates, to wait on their majeſties with the petition of 
« the nobles in points of religion, which, the commiſſioners had not authority to 
« regulate.” The convention or parliament; which met purſuant to theſe con- 
ceſſions, but without any commiſſioner to preſide in it on the part of the crown, 
aboliſhed the maſſe, with the papal authority, and received a confeſſion of faith, 
drawn up and preſented to them by Kn2x and other miniſters: but none of the acts 
had the royal aſſent. The caſe of the treaty of peace was not much different: it 
was ratified by the queen of England, on September 2, within the time limited, but 
not by the king of France, nor by queen Mary of Scotland; though they had 
obliged themſelves, by their commiſſion to Monluc and Nandan, to ratify whatever 
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El affe TA. money was abſolutely neceſſary to keep up that union, of which religion laid the 
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foundation. 


Tax war being ended, Elizabeth was more at leiſure to provide for the ſettle. 
ment of religion in all her dominioris. Her authority was very well eſtabliſhed in 
the Engliſh Pale about Dublin, in moſt of the counties of Leinſter and Munſter, and 
in the rich trading towns of Ireland: but in Ulfer, Connaught, and the mountainous 
parts of the other provinces, the influence of the chicts of the 1r1/> ſepts rendered it 
very precarious. They acknowledged indeed the government of England: but the 
laws had no courſe in their countries, over- run with barbariſm and ignorance, and 
ruled abſolutely at their will and pleaſure. Neither they nor their /ep/s knew any 
thing of religion, beſides what was practiſed in the uſe of the Romiſb ſuperſtitions. 
and ſcarce any means of better inſtruction offered to a people, that could ſpeak only 
Iriſh, that could not read even their own language, and would not be ſuffered by 
their prieſts to retain any book for their information in religion, not even an r;jj 
Bible. The caſe of the country people in the Pale was not much different: and, 


though the gentlemen in that track of country underſtood and ſpake Eugliſb, they 


ſill continued generally addicted to the Romiſh religion. The French embaſſadors 
had inſinuated the laſt year to the queen, that, if ſhe gave any encouragement to 


the Scots, his maſter might aſſiſt the Iriſb, and raiſe diſturbances in Ireland: and a 


reinforcement of 500 men had been ſent to the few troops uſually kept in that 
kingdom. The earl of Szſſex, being made lord lieutenant, went over about the 
ſame time to re-eſtabliſh the reformation in that country : but met at firſt with ſuch 
oppoſition from the council, where he leaſt expected any, that he deſired to be re- 
called. He was a nobleman of great temper, prudence, and loyalty, univerſally 
eſteemed: and conducted matters ſo well, that a parliament, meeting in the begin- 
ning of this year, paſſed all the acts, he deſired for the ſervice of his ſovereign, 
agreeable to thoſe which had lately paſſed in England. Such were the acts for the 
recognition of her title to the crown, and for reſtoring to the crown, as well its an- 
cient juriſdiction over eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual perſons, eſtabliſhing the oath of ſu- 
premacy, and the high commiſſion, as the firſt fruits and twentieths of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions within the kingdom, and all the lands belonging to the knights 
of St. John of Feruſalem (which had been regranted in the late reign to the order) 
with the avoidance of all leaſes and grants made by Sir Ofwald Maſſingberd the late 
prior. The firſt of theſe acts was of ſuch a nature, that there was no difficulty at 
all in obtaining it: and what facilitated the paſſing of the three others, was their 
having been enacted in the time of Henry VIII, fo that they were now only re- 
vived; which was the caſe likewiſe of another ſtatute, for the electing and con- 
ſecrating of archbiſhops and biſhops; in which, among other ceremonies, mention 
is made of giving he pall to a new archbiſhop, for an ornament or mark of dignity. 
More oppoſition might reaſonably have been expected to an act entirely new, that 


for the uniformity of Common-Prayer, &c. with a permiſſion of ſaying the ſame 


in Latin, in places or churches, where the miniſter did not underſtand the Engli/b 
language, and where the pariſhioners were probably full as ignorant of it, though 
obliged under ſeveral penalties to frequent the ſervice. It muſt be obſerved, that 
the 1r:/þ parliament* at this time conſiſted only of the prelates, nobility, and the 
repreſentatives of the four counties about Dublin, the burroughz therein, and the 
great trading towns, inhabited almoſt entirely by Engliſh families: and their laws 
were obeyed no further; none but they and the four families of the half blood, 
though originally Iriſb, being allowed the benefit thereof. This renders it leſs 
ſtrange, that the act for eſtabliſhing the Engli/h liturgy paſſed ſo readily, it being pro- 


* Amb. de Noailles, Auguſt 23, July 1. 


2 Sir 1 Davys's reaſons why Ireland was not ſooner re- 
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bably deſigned only for thoſe counties and towns, which were repreſented in parlia- EL1zABETH« 
ment, and paid obedience to its ſtatutes, and where the Engliſh was generally ſpoken JD. Ic. 
and underſtood, at leaſt by the principal inhabitants. It accounts alſo for the not 
tranſlating the liturgy then into Fiſb, it not being practicable at that time to put 
the act in execution in the Triſh countries; where there were no magiſtrates, and 
the laws had no courſe, and where the books of Common- Prayer would have been 
taken away from the common people by their prieſts, as well as the ſcriptures. 
When it firſt came to be uſed at Dublin, the Papiſts, putting a ſpunge full of blood 
into an hollow in the head of a wooden image of our Saviour x, which as yet re- 
mained in the church, and the blood diſtilling out of the eyes of the image, whilſt 
the ſervice was reading, ſuggeſted to the people, that Gop had wrought this miracle 
to work in them a deteſtation of the Eng/z/h liturgy. But the immediate diſcovery 
of the impoſture, in the preſence of an infinite number of devotees, that were on 
their knees before the weeping image, raiſed ſo general a ſuſpicion and abhorrence 
of Romiſh frauds, that the liturgy was the better received, images, to which the ig- 
| norant people in that kingdom had been extremely devoted, were removed without 
any diſturbance, and the Popiſb cauſe fell into diſrepute. The queen, having got 
theſe acts paſſed, left the biſhops to carry on the reformation : but moſt of them, 
being Papiſts in their heart, though they all complied, negle&ed the work; and, 
minding only to enrich themſelves and their relations, diſſipated the revenues of 
their ſees by long leaſes, fee farms; and plain alienations, that they left in ſome rents 
only of five marks or forty ſhillings a year to their ſucceſſors, to the great diſſervice 
of the church, and reproach of religion, | | 
Is England, the queen, having cauſed a Latin tranſlation of the liturgy to be 
printed, in order to give the foreign world a right notion of the primitive purity and 
edifying nature of the Engliſb ſervice, allowed it to be uſed in the colleges of the 
univerſities, Wincheſter and Eaton, together with another Latin office for the com- 
memoration of their founders and benefactors. It is to be preſumed, that Pius IV, 
who had, in the laſt month of the foregoing year, ſucceeded Paul IV in the papacy, 
had ſeen it, before he offered the queen to confirm it, and allow the communion 
in both kinds, if ſhe would reconcile herſelf and people to the ſee of Rome; to which 
he invited her by a ſoothing letter, in a ſtyle very different from that, which his 
predeceſſor had uſed, when ſhe notified to him her acceſſion. Paul IV indeed, re- 
penting * of his harſh anſwer to her compliments on that occaſion, expreſſed to her 
embaſſador a deſire of treating with the queen, to prevent any alteration in religion: 
but, Sir E. Carne telling him, he muſt, as a previous ſtep, firſt declare her mother's 
marriage with Henry VIII good and lawful, he dropped the deſign. Pius IV, leſs 
{tiff in this point, is ſaid to have made the offer of annulling all the ſentences paſſed 
in the court of Rome againſt her mother's marriage: and charged Vincent Parpalia 
(who, having been employed at the court of England in her ſiſter's time, was known 
to the queen) to carry his letter and manage the negotiation, It produced no effect; 
nor did the attempt he made in the year following, by ſending Martinengo, with 
other letters, to carry on the treaty, ſucceed better: this nuncio was obliged to ſtop 
at Bruxelles, being forbidden to ſet foot in England. Her conduct was equally firm 
in reſiſting all the ſollicitations of the emperor and other Roman Catholic princess, 
who interceded for ſome churches being allowed to the Papiſts in the chief cities of 
the kingdom; telling them, That ſhe could not do it with ſafety to her realm, 
* and without wrong to her honour and conſcience, and that there was no reaſon 
for ſuch a grant, ſince England had embraced no new or ſtrange doctrine, but the 
« ſame which Chriſt and his apoſtles taught, which was received by the primitive 
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Euyrzazern © and catholick church, and which was approved by the ancient fathers, as a 
« peared in their writings. To allow churches, contradicting the truth and the 
« oofpel, was, to repeal the laws eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, to diſtrag peo- 
e ple's minds, to cheriſh factions, to diſturb religion and the ſtate; and, though ſhe 
« might bear the private inſolence of a few by a connivence, ſhe would not en- 
« courage their obſtinacy by her indulgence.” When the emperor, in the tre 
for her marriage with his ſon the archduke Charles, inſiſted “ that he might be al. 
« lowed a publick church, in which maſſe might be celebrated for him and his,” 
the propoſal was abſolutely rejected: and, when he afterwards would have been 
contented, © if the archduke might peaceably hear maſſe in ſome private place at 
« court, as was permitted to the embaſſadors of Roman Catholick princes in their 
e houſes,” with the conditions, That no Engliſbman ſhould be admitted to be 
« preſent ; that neither himſelf nor his ſervants ſhould ſpeak any thing againſt the 
« Engliſb reformation, or favour ſuch as did; and that, if any diſpleaſure aroſe in 
« reſpect of religion, he ſhould be preſent with the queen at the church of England 
« ſervice,” even this was not granted, as being contrary to law, and inconſiſtent 
with her dignity and ſafety, | N 855 
ELIZABETH gloried in the reformation ſhe had eſtabliſhed, and the foreign world 
ſtood amazed at her having done it with ſuch apparent facility,' and without the 
leaſt diſturbance: ſhe loved the decorum, and even ſplendour, of religion, and did 
not care that the exterior face of the chuch of England ſhould appear mean and for. 
did in the eyes of foreigners, who already admired the wiſdom, vigour, and dip- 
nity of her adminſtration. The government of the church was ſettled upon the 
model of the firſt and pureſt ages of the. goſpel, and veſted in archbiſhops and 
biſhops, who never appeared publickly, but in cheir rochets, nor officiated other. 
wiſe, than in copes, at the altar. The inferior clergy, when they went abroad, wore 
their ſquare caps, gowns, and canonical habits, and neyer officiated at divine ſervice 
without the ſurplice; a veſtment appropiated for religious offices, in the primitive 
times, both in the eaſtern and weſtern churches. The feſtivals, uſed of old in 
the Chriſtian church, where retained in a proper number, and obſerved with their | 
diſtinct offices peculiar to each, and a religious concourſe of all ſorts of people; the 
_ weekly faſts on the ſtationary days, thoſe of Rogation and Ember-days, and the holy 
ſeaſon of Lent, were duly kept by an abſtinence from fleſh, not in virtue of any par- 
ticular ſtatute, as in the reign. of Edward VI, but as appointed by the church in her 
kalendar before the book of Common-Prayer ; though the queen, out of a ſpecial 
care for the due obſervance of the laſt, iſſued; from time to time, proclamations for 
that purpoſe. The euchariſt was celebrated in a reverent manner; the people 
kneeling at the communion and the publick prayers, ſtanding up at the creed, the 
goſpels, and the Gloria Patri, and uſing the accuſtomed reverence at the name of 
Feſus. The liturgy, admirably framed upon the primitive models, ſerving equally 
to inſtruction and devotion, and no longer encumbered with ſuperfluous, theatrical, 
or ſuperſtitious, rites, was yet uſed with a ſufficient number of ' ceremonies, either 
neceſſary for order or decorum, or adapted to the honour of Gop, and the edifi- 
cation of the people. The queen herſelf ſet all her ſubjects an example of con- 
formity, being not only regular in the private devotions of her cloſet every morning 
and evening, but attending likewiſe twice a day at the publick ſervice in her chapel, 
which was celebrated with organs and other muſical inſtruments, and the beſt voices 
that could be got in the kingdom; the gentlemen and children of the choir in their 
ſurplices, and the miniſters in copes, whenever they attended at the altar. The pu- 
rity of doctrine, expreſſed in articles agreeable to thoſe of A. D. 1552, and ſubſcribed 
by all the clergy admitted to benefices in the kingdom, accompanying the decency 
and ſplendour of the publick worſhip, it is no wonder there was ſuch a general 
| conformity 
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conformity in the beginning of her reign: and it would in all appearance have con- Ex. 


tinued, had it not been for ſome factious perſons, full of that ſpiritual pride, which 2 


would ſet kingdoms in a flame rather than not be gratified, who, having in the late 
gn taken refuge at Geneva, had there adopted the ſpirit and principles of Calvin. 
GengvA, a city about two miles in compaſs, is finely ſituated on an extremity of 
che lake of that name: and, lying on the borders of France, Germany, and Italy. 
hath long ſerved, and {till ſerves, for a place of refuge to all the bankrupts, banditti, 
ad profligate wretches, whoſe crimes force them to fly from thoſe large countries. 
place crouded with ſuch fugitives, who had no ſerious ſenſe of religion in their 
minds, and little regard to morality in the conduct of their lives, it was not natural to 
expect any great diſpoſition towards a reformation: but the common people, grow- 
ing fond of the Zuinglian doctrines preached by Farel and other miniſters, and at 
their inſtigation expelling the biſhop, who was likewiſe by imperial grants the civil 
lord of the city and its territory, becauſe he would not aboliſh popery, ſet up a po- 
pular government, exerciſed ordinarily by three different councils, the laſt reſort be- 
ing in the body of the citizens. Calvin, a man of indefatigable induſtry, great 
parts, and conſiderable learning, born at Noyon in France, retired thither in A. D. 
1536: and, having gained no {mall reputation by his Iaſtitutions lately publiſhed at 
Bajil, he ſoon grew very popular by his preaching. The eccleſiaſtical power had 
hitherto been exerciſed by the council of 200: but, wanting to get himſelf into 
power, he formed a plan for erecting an eccleliaſtical ſenate diſtin from the civil. 
It had not been ſet up above nine months, before he was expelled, for refuſing to 
adminiſter the ſacrament with unleavened bread, according to a reſolution of the 
canton of Berne made in a ſynod at Lauſanne, Retiring to Straſburgh, he affected 
to ſhew a great calmneſs of. temper : and, having adviſed his partiſans, that ſtaid at 
Geneva, and were continually railing at the magiſtrates, to comply with the uſe of 
unleavened bread, as a thing indifferent, and not diſturb the peace of the church, 
the people began to think him really a man of moderation ; and recalled him in 
A. D. 1541, promiſing to receive, and bind themſelves by oath to obſerve for ever, 
a compleat form of diſcipline. The plan he propoſed for the eccleſiaſtical ſenate 
was artfully calculated to catch the people: it was to conſiſt of ſix miniſters and 
twelve lay elders, the firſt to continue for life, unleſs there was an occaſion for re- 
moving them, the latter to be choſen annually by the people, who were much de- 
lighted with having a number of ſuffrages, double to that of their paſtors, in the 
confiſtory. Theſe eighteen were to inſpect the manners of all perſons: and had 
power to determine all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, to convene, controul, and to 
puniſh, as far as to excommunication, whomever they deemed worthy of cenſure, 
none either great or ſmall excepted. The laity, being two to one in the court, ap- 
prehended no inconvenience, which they could not eaſily. remedy at their pleaſure ; 
but they ſoon found what an advantage perpetual officers have over ſuch as are only 
annual. The paſtors, being men of learning and ſtanding members, had ſuch an 
aſcendant over the others, whoſe time in office was ſhort, and who were afraid of 
diſobliging them, or of being called to accompt after their year was expired, that 
they carried every thing as they pleaſed: and one among theſe paitors, being much 
higher in eſteem than the reſt, brought them all into his meaſures. They drew all 
affairs to their cogniſance, every thing that gave offence to any of the godly being 
made a conſiſtorial cauſe ; they handled the magiſtrates ſeverely, when they fell 
into their hands, and courted the populace: ſome of the principal ſenators were 
proſecuted for dancing in a private houſe, forced, by oaths ex officio, to accuſe 
themſelves and others of the fact, and puniſhed ignominiouſly for an innocent re- 
creation, The council of 200, interpoſing in the caſe, took upon them to relax 


See Preface to Hooler's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and Bancreft's Survey of the Holy Diſcipline. 
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EurzaszTu. the eccleſiaſtical cenſures denounced by the confiſtory : but Calvin, preaching 3 


farewell ſermon, put the town. into ſuch a confuſion, that the ſenate ſuſpended their 
own decrees, and an appeal was made to the Proteſtant cantons, to decide the gif. 
pute. The miniſters of thoſe Helvetic cities, gained by Calvin, and taking his re. 
preſentation of the caſe for granted, perſuaded them to write in favour of his form 
of diſcipline ; which was accordingly eſtabliſhed that year, on November 20, in , 
mobbiſh aſſembly, by an inconſiderable majority of voices. This was no ſooner 
done, than, to prevent its being reconſidered, he got fifty of his countrymen to be 


admitted at one time citizens of Geneva; a point very material, though fo unpte. 


cedented and arbitrary, that it raiſed a mutiny, and was ever a matter of reproach 
to him: but it anſwered his purpoſe, ſince what had been done by the peop'  2w1q 
not be undone by any other power. The conſiſtory from this time was formed 
generally of Frenchmen : and Calvin would not admit Trolliet, a native of Geneva, 
recommended by the magiſtrates, though the lay elders ought to be choſen out of 
one or other of the councils. Some attempts were afterwards made to ſhake off or 
leſſen his authority: but, theſe not ſucceeding, he continued till his death to 0— 
vern Geneva, and the twenty four pariſhes within its diſtrict, with abſolute power, 
and, looking upon himſelf as dictator general for the reformation, ſent his mandates 
and letters to princes, ſtates, and great men, in Poland, Germany, England, France, 


and all countries where it was carrying on, to direct them in their meaſures, He 


could not however get his diſcipline received either in the Helvetic cities, which 
were often ſollicited on the ſubject, in Poland, or in Germany: but, having con- 
tinual opportunities of doing ſervices to the French Hugonots, who fled from per- 
ſecution to Geneva, he got it ſettled in France; and Knox, with others of his dif. 
ciples, found means to ſet it up in Scotland. . | 

Tur Engliſh exiles at Geneva, ſeeing how abſolutely Calvin exerciſed his au- 
thority there, were defirous of having the ſame power in England, which they 
could not hope for, but by the means of his diſcipline. They looked upon his ex- 
ample as a fit precedent for all the world to follow, and, jejune as his form of di- 
vine worſhip was, they preferred it to the Eugliſb liturgy, becauſe it indulged them 
in the uſe of prayers, either extemporary, or at leaſt of their own compoſure, before 
and after ſermon. They conſidered him as an oracle: and adopted implicitely his 
abſurd doctrines of neceſſity, abſolute predeſtination and reprobation, and the looſe 
principles he had entertained with regard to epiſcopacy and obedience to the civil 
government, Knox, Goodman, Whitingham, and others, publiſhed books main- 
taining “that dominion is founded in grace, that all government is derived from, 
« and to be diſpoſed of by, the people; that, if princes are to be oveyed, it is not in 


« virtue of any right they have to their crowns by hereditary deſcent and the conſti- 


« tution of their kingdoms, but on account of their moral qualities; doctrines 
never heard of in England, till tranſplanted at this time from Geneva, where Knox 
and Goodman printed their ſeditious tracts, in which they declared the government 
of women unlawful. Perſons, infected with ſuch heterodox and dangerous princi- 
ples, could not reaſonably hope to be encouraged by queen Elizabeth; yet they no 
ſooner heard of her deſign to reſtore the reformation, than, leaving a few of their 
number to finiſh a new tranſlation of the Bible (which was afterwards publiſhed 


with marginal notes, calculated in many places to pervert the meaning of the text, 


and wreſt the words to a ſenſe favouring their erroneous tenents and ſchemes of 
diſcipline) they made what haſte they could to England, expecting to be received and 
Honoured there as martyrs, for having fled their country in time of perſecution. 
They came too late to oppoſe king Edward's liturgy, which was already eſtabliſhed: 
and the queen was ſo firmly reſolved on maintaining epiſcopacy, that, in deſpair of 
prevailing iti the attacks of either, they thought it beſt to nibble at ſome ceremonies, 
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and revive the diſputes, raiſed in king Edward's time, about the cap and ſurplice, Er 


and ſuch other particulars, as had been then ſcrupled in the publick liturgy. They FD 


were not without ſome patrons about court: and they had friends abroad to coun- 
tenance them in their exceptions to thoſe particulars, and to put them on another 
project, that might pave the way in time for their other purpoſes. This was to 
procure a church for the French, who had taken refuge in London, to enjoy the 
freedom of their religion, with leave not only to erect the Geneva diſcipline, but to 
uſe in that church a form of prayer entirely different from the Engliſb liturgy : 
and . eaſily obtained one, which had been part of the late diſſolved hoſpital of 
St. Anthony in Threadneedle-ſtreet. | 

Tuus was a French church founded in London upon Calvin's principles, different 
in government, worſhip, and ſome points of doctrines, from the church of England: 
and they did not doubt, but it would have the ſame effect in promoting diſaffection, 
as John Alaſeo's in the Auguſtine Friers had in the reign of king Edward. Many 
of his congregation had now come into England*: and Utenhovius, bringing with 
him that king's charter to Alaſco, ſollicited to be put, with his Dutch companions, 
in poſſeſſion of that church, and to be reſtored to the privileges granted by the 
charter, which had been annulled by queen Mary. The ſcite of the Auguſtine 
Friers had been granted to the marqueſs of Vincheſter, lord treaſurer : and the 
church had in the late reign been turned into a ſtore-houſe for the navy. It was 
now cleared of the caſks and rubbiſh, and granted for the uſe of Utenhouius and 
his congregation: but the queen would not gratify them with their former privi- 
leges, not thinking it convenient for a ſtranger to be ſuperintendant over a church 
in her realm. To get over this objection, the Dutch choſe Grindal, biſhop of 
London, for their ſuperintendant: but, though they continued to uſe the church for 
divine offices, they could never obtain a charter. The news, however, of what 
they and the French had obtained, gave ſuch encouragement to their countrymen 
abroad, that conſiderable numbers of them came over, and ſettled in the ſea-ports, 
openly profeſſing the proteſtant religion, but concealing under that covert ſeveral 
heterodoxies and blaſphemous notions, particularly of the Anabaptiſts, which they 
laboured to propagate among the people. This occaſioned a proclamation ordering 
all Anabaptiſts, whether foreigners or Engliſh, to depart the realm in twenty days, 
on pain of impriſonment: and forfeiture of goods: but this did not hinder many 
of them from lurking in England, eſpecially in London, and other places, where the 
French and Dutch congregations'were ſettled. The queen iſſued, about the ſame 
time, on September 19, another protlamation, to correct ſome enormities committed 
under colour of her injunctions, which had ordered, that all ſhrines, tables, candle- 
flicks, rolls of wax, with all pictures, paintings, and other monuments of feigned 
miracles, pilgtimages, idolatry, and ſuperſtition, ſhould be taken away, {o that no 
memory might remain in the walls, windows, or elſewhere, either in churches or 
private houſes. Some had thence taken occaſion to deface the fine paintings in 
glaſs of ſcripture hiſtories in the windows of churches, to break down all the coats 
of armes, to tear off the braſſes on the tombs of the dead, in which their figures 
were preſerved, to ſell their bells, becauſe they had been baptized in the Popiſb 
times, and to ſtrip the lead off the churches. All theſe enormities were forbidden 
on pain of fine and impriſonment, beſides the reſtitution or re- erecting of what had 
been broken or defaced: and a charge was given to all biſhops and ordinaries, to en- 
quire into all offences of this kind from the beginning of her reign, to enjoin of- 
fenders to repair the miſchief they had done, and to certify their proceedings to the 
privy council, or the court of ſtar- chamber. The queen was fo earneſt in this 
matter, that ſhe did not only ſign one of theſe proclamations, to authorize it for the 
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preſs, as uſual, but ſigned every one of the printed copies, that were ſent Over the 


{, D. 8 kingdom, with her own hand, that every body might know, it was her own 


rather than that of her council. _ 

He k care in matters relating to the church did not make her neglect what Con 
cerned the good of the ſtate. The ſilver coin had been much debaſed and nized 
with copper by Henry VIII, to the great loſs of merchants and all orders of mer 
and to the no ſmall diſhonour of the nation; Edward VI propoſed to redreſs this 
evil, but did not live to do it: and queen Mary neglected it entirely, not caring what 
became of a nation ſhe hated. The reformation of the coin was a glory reſerred 
for queen Elizabeth: ſhe firſt, by a proclamation, reduced the current value of 


| baſe money; and ſoon after, having coined money of pure filver, finer than that of 
any other country in Europe, ſhe, by another on September 28, forbade the melting 


and exportation of both, and, enjoining every body to bring in their baſe money to 
the mint, gave them the pure filver coin in exchange. This could not be done 
without a very great loſs to her: but ſhe gladly ſuffered that loſs for the good of her 
ſubjects, and for retrieving the glory of the nation. England had hitherto been 


| ſupplied with braſs cannon and gun-powder from abroad; ſhe had found this incon. 


venient, when, after her acceſſion, ſhe was obliged to put her realm in a poſture of 
defence, and to make preparations againſt France; what ſhe had bought of theſe 
inſtruments of war at Antwerp, having been ſtopped there, ſo that ſhe was obliged 
to furniſh herſelf from Germany. It was ſcarce conſiſtent with the ſafety of her 
realm, to depend upon foreign powers and countries for what was neceſſary to its 
defence: and ſhe endeavoured to find out means of making theſe out of her own 
materials, that they might be ready in all exigences. Providence bleſſed her deſigns; 


a rich mine of braſs being now found out near Keſwick in Cumberland, which af- 


forded enough, not only to furniſh her own forts and navy with braſs ordnance, 
but to ſupply likewiſe other countries. The lapis calaminaris, fo neceſſary in all 
braſs works, was alſo found out about the ſame time in great quantities: and * one 
Gerard Haenrich, a German virtuoſo, coming to London this year, had a conſider- 
able reward for teaching the way of making ſalt petre and powder; for which he 


had a patent in the March following, The merchants of the Steel- yard complain- 


ing of their liberties having been ſeized by king Edward, and of queen Mary. 


raiſing the cuſtoms of their merchandizes from one to twenty per cent, ſhe refuſed to 


give them any relief; ſuffering them to lye under a load, which ſoon ruined their 
trade: and, whereas they had been, for ſome ages, the carriers of the cloth and all the 
manufactures of Englaxd into foreign parts, theſe were from this time tranſported in 
Engliſb bottoms, to the great benefit of the nation, the increaſe of her ſeamen, aud 
their improvement in the art of navigation, _ 

Wulls the queen was thus providing for the ſtrength and wealth of her king- 
dom, the ſtate of affairs abroad altered much in her favour. The peace, lately made 
at Edenburgh, not being ratified by France, was very precarious: and, for a year and 
a half paſt, ſhe had not been without apprehenſions of the deſigns, which the Guis, 
her mortal enemies, were forming againſt her, and which, being abſolute maſters of 
all the power of that kingdom, they could not be ſuppoſed to want means of exe- 
cuting. Theſe apprehenſions were, in a great meaſure, removed by the death of 
Francis II, which entirely ſeparated France from Scotland, by the crown of France's 
deſcending to his next brother, Charles IX, a minor, and the regency's being con- 
ferred on Catherine de Medicis, the queen- mother. The Guiſes were ſtripped of 
their power, in the very moment, that they thought to perpetuate it by the de- 
ſtruction of Anthony king of Navarre and Louis prince of Conde, the two firſt 
princes of the blood, the conſtable Montmorency, and others of the principal nobility; 
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oho were not of their faction. Their adminiſtration had been very profuſe, and Er 
the debts of the crown were increaſed from eighteen to forty three millions; the 
court and the nation were divided into parties: and the diſſenſions about matters of 
religion WETE rifen to ſuch an height, and carried on with ſo much heat and acri- 


mony, that a civil war was daily expected to break out in moſt parts of the king- A.D. 1561. 
gom. The eſtates of Orleans requiring an accompt of the management of the royal . 


revenue during the adminiſtration of the Guiſes, the princes of this family quitted 
the court, having firſt made an aſſociation for their common defence: and the 
gueen- mother, incenſed againſt all who had governed her late ſon, treated the queen 
of Scotland ſo ill, that ſhe was obliged to retire to an houſe in the country near Or- 
leans, and from thence removed to Reims, to paſs the reſt of the winter with her 
uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, archbiſhop of that city*. A convention of the 
Scoteb nobility met at Edenburgh on Fanuary 15: but ſoon adjourned to May 21, 
having done no buſineſs, beſides deputing the lord James Stewart to wait upon 
their Queen in France, and deſire her to return to Scotland. This nobleman, paſ- 
fing through England, did not arrive, till the beginning of April, at St. Difier in 
Champagne, the occaſional place of her abode: and ſhe had before diſpatched 
M. Gilles de Noailles to Scotland, with a commiſſion to treat with the nobility “ for 
« renewing the ancient league between that realm and France, for diſſolving their 
« confederacy with England, and for reſtoring the Romiſb clergy to their places and 
« henefices.” The council referred him to the convention, which was to meet in 
May, for an anſwer: and Thomas Randolph was ſent, in the mean time, from the 
queen of England, to recommend an union among themſelves and between both 
« countries, founded on unity in religion; a league between the two ſovereigns and 
* their realms, for which a good opportunity was offered by their queen's being un- 
married, and that they would take care to prevent her marrying a foreigner, 
which might be attended with great inconveniences,” Whether it was owing 

to this gentleman's negotiations, or not, Noailles received from the convention a flat 
denial to every article of his commiſſion. | 5 

In the mean time, the earl of Huntley, and other lords, either Roman Catholicks 
or of a party oppoſite to the congregation, ſent ohn Leſly *, afterwards biſhop of 
Refs, to the queen, with inſtructions, © to deſire her not to hearken to lord Fames, 
« who would adviſe againſt bringing French forces with her, and, having inſinuated 
« himſelf ſo far into her good graces, as to be entruſted with the chief manage- 
« ment of her affairs, would the more eaſily cruſh the Romiſh religion; though, 
<« whatever his outward pretences were in point of religion, he had it much leſs at 
« heart, than the raiſing himfelf to the crown of Scotland,” Leſiy, for this reaſon, 
© beſought her majeſty, either to have him detained in France, till ſhe was arrived 

in Scotland, and had ſettled her affairs there, or to follow the advice given by 
the noblemen that had fent him, and to land with her ſhips at Aberdeen, or ſome 
« other port in the north of that kingdom, where her friends could eaſily aſſemble 
an army of 20,000 men, which would conduct her ſafely to Edenburgh, and de- 
feat all the deſigns of her enemies. Leſſy was received graciouſly, and the queen 
expreſſed her acknowledgements to the prelates and nobility, that ſent him: but 
D'Oijel, Mar tigues, and other French, who had been in Scotland 3, adviſed her to 
ſubmit to the neceſſity of the time, to employ the lord Fames her natural brother, 
the earl of Argyle, who had married her natural fiſter, with Lethington and Grange, 
in all her affairs, and to rely moſt on the congregational party. This advice was 
probably grounded on their greater ability to ſerve her at her entrance into the 
realm, till ſhe could take meaſures to divide them, or do her buſineſs without them: 
and the lord James, arriving the day after Leſſy, found her ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
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E. anE Hu. receive the aſſurances he gave her of his own ſervice, and the whole nation's obe. 
ED, > dience, unconſtrained by foreign ſoldiers ; and obtained a promiſe of the carldom of 
«47-1 OT. 
Murray upon her return to Scotland. He returned thither, in May, with her letters 
to the nobility, exhorting them “ to maintain the quiet of the country, to ſuffer no- 
« thing to be attempted againſt the peace of Leith, before her arrival, and not to in. 
« terrupt the eſtabliſhed religion.” The queen had once thoughts of giving him a 
commiſſion to take charge or the government of Scotland, till her coming over: 
but, changing her mind, reſolved to give no body any authority there, and to grant 
no ſuits for benefices or other preferments, till ſhe arrived in the kingdom; when 
ſhe ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh, upon whom her favours would be beſt beſtowed, 
either to reward merit, or to gain over perſons to her intereſts. The reaſon, why 
ſhe changed her deſign as to lord James, was, that ſhe and the cardinal of . 
could not, with all their perſuaſions, pervert him from his religion, nor could ſhe 
draw him from his attachment to queen Elizabeth, and the dene of the league 
between her and the realm of Scotland. | 
Tur queen of England had nothing more at heart, than to procure queen Mary's 
ratification of the treaty of Edenburgh. When Francis earl of Bedford was . to 
congratulate Charles IX upon his acceſſion to the throne of France, he had a com. 
miſſion to demand this ratification: but ſhe waved the point, by alledging, „ that, 
as ſhe had not heard from her council in Scotland, nor had ſo much as her own 
« ordinary council (the Guz/es) about her, the could give no direct anſwer,” When 
lord James was with her in April, Throckmorton applied to her again on the ſub- 
ject: and then , telling him, that nobleman had brought no commiſſion, ſhe deferted 
her anſwer, till ſhe came to Reims againſt the King's coronation, The Su was 
rene wed at Paris, on une 18, by the ſame embaſſador, when he waited upon her 
with his miſtreſs's congratulation on her recovery from an ague: but to as little pur- 
poſe; ſhe ſtill deferring her anſwer, till ſhe had the advice of the nobility and eſtates 
of Scotland, who were equally concerned in it, and whom ſhe ſhould ſoon have an 
opportunity of conſulting. To this excuſe was added a notification of her reſo- 
lution to ſend D Oel, © to acquaint queen Eligabetb with her deſign of paſſing 
4 ſhortly from Calais to Scotland, in ſome galleys and ſhips lent. by the king of 
« France for her convoy, and to aſk of her the civilities uſually done to princes in 
« ſuch caſes; hoping they ſhould ſoon agree, fince ſhe was determined to ſend 
5 « away all the French, which had given ſo much jealouſy to that queen, and di- 
« content to the Scots, and to leave nothing undone to fatisfy all parties; meaſures 
ce which, ſhe truſted, would keep her good ſiſter from aiding her diſobedient ſub- 
« jects.” Throckmorton, expreſſing an unwillingneſs to enter upon the ſubject of 
their quarrel, and the injuſtice done to his miſtreſs, declared himſelf well aſſured, 
t that a better method could not be taken for burying every thing! in oblivion, than 
« by ratifying the treaty of peace, which would repair all paſt injuries:“ and ad- 
ded, that, as ſhe was pleaſed to ſuſpend her doing it, till ſhe had the advice of 
« the nobility and eſtates. of her real m, there was little doubt of their conformity, 
« fince the treaty had been made by, thein conſent.” The queen replied, “ Yea, by 
« ſome of them, not by all, and that it would appear, when ſhe came among them, 
« whether. they really were of that opinion.“ Then, renewing her requeſt, that 
the queen of Euglaid, whole amity ſne much deſired, would not encourage any of 
her ſubjects in their diſobedience, ſhe declared her reſolution, ee neither to conſtrain 
1 « the. conſciences of her people, nor to bear their  iting to her, in point of re- 
. e ligion.“ 
D OlskI had found by experience, Whillt be was. 1n Scotland 1 that there was no 
knowing of a friend from an enemy, he that was with them in he morning turn- 
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ing againſt them in the afternoon: and, as appears from a letter wrote at this time 3 8 
by Lethington to Ceci! *, there was a good deal of reaſon to apprehend a great turn 4 h. 1561. 
of affairs, through the queen's influence, upon her arrival in the kingdom. The 
firſt of theſe ſtateſmen ſo fully expected a conſiderable defection from their party, 
that he was very doubtful of the event: and thought it impracticable to hinder their 
queen from carrying her point, unleſs the duke of Chatelleraut and the lord Fames 
continued in a perfect union. Eligabeth, alarmed at this advice, and at what Mary 
had ſaid, in relation to the nobles and eſtates of her realm, wrote to them, in July, 
aletter*, repreſenting © the unparallelled proofs ſhe had given them of her friend- 
« ſhip, and the diſintereſtedneſs which had appeared ſo manifeſtly in all her con- 
duct, that her very ſlanderers were convinced, ſhe had no view in her ſuccours, 
« but to eſtabliſh their ſovereign in her ſtate and crown, the poſſeſſion whereof was 
in the hands of ſtrangers, and to reſtore the realm to its ancient liberty, and, as 
it were, redeem It from captivity. All this was atteſted by the treaty of Eden- 
burgh, ſettled by commiſſioners authoriſed under the great ſeal of both realms, 
which yet their queen, though often ſollicited, refuſed, without their allowance, to 
ratify; pretending it had not been made by conſent of them all, and putting off 
« an anſwer till her return home; a delay not likely to give her any ſatisfaction. 
« It was ſtrange, that their queen was not better adviſed : but, as her anſwer ſeemed 
« to depend on their opinions, ſhe required them to conſider the matter ſully, and 
« tell her plainly, what ſhe was to expect. For, if they ſhould think fit to leave 
« the peace imperfect, by the breach of their queen's ſolemn promiſe, ſhe ſhould be 
content to receive their anſwer, and be as careleſs to ſee the peace kept, as they 
ſhould give her cauſe: not doubting, but they would be the firſt to repent. But, 
if they continued all of one mind to have the peace inviolably kept, ſhe ſhould 
continue to keep it, for the honour of Gop, the ſecurity of their ſovereign, and 
their own tranquillity : and, to prevent any further doubt in the caſe, inſiſted 
« upon their advertiſing her of their mind, whether they meant to have the peace 
« perpetually obſerved.” The council, receiving this letter, in which doubt, diſ- 
content, and menaces, ſeemed intermixed, would not wait the aſſembling of the 
eſtates: but wrote immediately, on July 16, an anſwer, « Expreſſing as well their 
« defire of the obſervation of the peace, as their ignorance of the motives, upon 
« which their ſovereign, who was guided by other councels than theirs, delayed her 
« ratification thereof; and declaring that it ſhould not be their fault, if the peace 
« was not ratified; it being their chief care to maintain it conſtantly between the 
4 two realms, as would appear by ſure experience, ſo long as their advice or votes 
« could ſtop its violation.” oi 


* 


D' OtsEL was charged with ſome meſſage to Elizabeth, which Mary ſaid would 
feffice, as to the ratification : but it proved ſo little to her ſatisfaction, that, at his 
publick audience, ſhe flatly refuſed as well the ſafe conduct demanded for his miſ- 
treſs's paſſage by ſea, as the liberty aſked for himſelf to go by land into Scotland. 
Upon D'O:ſeÞs return to France, Throckmorton, in an audience, on Fuly 20, at St. 
'Germains, ſignified to queen Mary, © that the reaſon, why his miſtreſs had refuſed 
« thoſe demands, was the treaty's not being ratified in a whole year, though it ought 
* to have been done in ſixty days according to the ſtipulations : yet, if ſhe would 
« now ratify it, Elixabeth would not only give het a free paſſage, but be glad to ſee 
« her, and accommodate her with every thing in England, and, by their friendly 
e conferences together, a perfect amity between them would be for ever eſtabliſhed.” 
Mary, ſhewing a reſentment at being publickly refuſed a favour, which ſhe had no 
need to aſk, charging Elizabeth with making more account of the amity of her 
diſloyal ſubjects, than of their ſovereign, and declaring, that it gave her cauſe to ſeek 
5 neee ub. * 172 ET #2 
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[ Enn. friendſhip, where ſhe did not care to aſk it, having hitherto deſired 
| „ 
| 


| only her friend 
A. D. 1564. ſhip, and never practiſed with her ſubjects, though ſhe knew many of them. a; 


fcring from her in religion and other points, were inclined enough to hear offers 
ſaid, © That, the peace being made in her huſband's time, the firſt delays could not 
lj be charged upon her, and, as the was now left to herſelf, it would be a great in. 
| | „ prudence in her to proceed to an act of ſo great importance, without the advice 
« of the council and eſtates of Scotland: and then aſked the embaſſador What of. 
ſ fence ſhe had given his miſtreſs. Throckmorton, proteſting that he ſpake, without 
| inſtruction, his own private ſentiments by way of diſcourſe, told her, * That the 
* quartering of the armes, and uſurping the ſtyle, of the queen his miſtreſs, was an 
j injury too enormous to be born, and a very juſt cauſe of reſentment,” This was 
| | | excuſed as done in pure obedience to her huſband and his father: and her leavin 
i off both the armes and ſtyle, after their deceaſe, was urged as a proof of its bein 
1 e only the effect of their authority. The embaſſador was charged to acquaint the 
| court of France with the reaſons, the queen of England had to refuſe a ſafe conduc 
| for her ſiſter of Scotland: and, the queen- mother attempting to excuſe the latter's 
| delay, he did not ſcruple to « accuſe Mary of inſincerity in her proceedings, ſince 
if « ſhe might long ago have known the mind of the Scotch eſtates, if ſhe had been 
0. « pleaſed to propound the matter, There had been, ſince her huſband's death, two 
| or three aſſemblies of thoſe eſtates; many of the nobility had come to her out of 


« Scotland: and ſhe had employed ſome of them, particularly the laird of Finlater, 


| « to treat with the eſtates in her behalf about other matters; ſo that, if ſhe had 
| « any real intention of ending the matter, ſhe might long ago have had the advice 

| « of her ſubjects.” 3 eee 

| Tux queen of Scotland, ſetting out, on Fuß 25, from St. Germains, took the 

| road of Abbeville: and, having bethought herſelf of ſome pretences, adapted to er- 
cuſe not ſo much her delay in ratifying the peace, as her not ratifying it at all, ſent 

| - 


for Throckmorton thither!, and told him what ſhe was pleaſed to call her 


l! e ne juſt rea. 

ſons, Theſe were, © that, of the two articles of the treaty of Edenburgb, which 

= « confirmed the treaties of Cateau-Cambrejis, the firſt related to the treaty made 
| there between France and England, which did not concern her, and the ſecond, 


« relating to a like treaty between England and Scotland, made at the ſame place, 
| and ratified already by her late huſband and herſelf, in both whoſe names it hag 
| been concluded, was a ſuperfluous article, which there was no. pccaſion,to inſiſt 
| « on, fince ſhe could not ratify it more amply. . The third, fou th, and fifth ar- 
l « ticles, for ſtopping the preparations of war, ſending the French troops out of 
[ Scotland, and raſiing Eymouth, had been already executed.“ The ſixth, which 
1 was indeed the main article, and obliged her to abſtain, for the future, from uf 

j the armes and title of queen of England, ſhe endeavoured to get rid of, by plead- 


f 

[| | ing, « that ſhe had not uſed them ſince her huſband's death, and that. ſhe had _ 
| | « power to execute ſome other clauſes in it, particularly what related to the razin 
4 them out of the utenſils, edifices, and atents diſperſed through France, and the 
| « ſending of Monluc and Randan, the ubjects of another prince, to Londen” for 


1 {ttling the reparation to be made for the uſurpation of the armes and title, as if 
| the not doing what ſhe was not able to do, could ſerye to excuſe her from doing 
4 what was undoubtedly in her, power. As to the laſt article of the treaty, © ſhe 
= | « hoped her ſeditious ſubjects would not complain of her want of clemency.” 
3 Theſe cavils and ſubterfuges, rather than reaſons, inſtead of latisfying Elizabetl, 
1 convinced her that Mary was reſolved againſt ratifying the treaty : and, as Letbing- 
| ton's letter, above-mentioned, made her apprehenſive, that the influence of their 
1 lovereign might draw the Scots into her ſentiment, the inſiſted the more earneſtly 
1 b | I Le 


on 
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on the ratification, before Mary ſet foot in Scotland. This laſt princeſs, abſtaining Er1zs * 
of her own accord from uſing the armes and title, did nothing that could prejudice 4. P. 256 


her claim to the crown of England, which ſhe was determined, at all hazards, to 
maintain : but an engagement by oath and treaty to abſtain from uſing them for the 
ſuture, and a recalling of the Scotch patents, wherein ſhe had uſurped the title, both 
which were in her power, and had been ſtipulated in her behalf, would have been 
geemed equivalent to an expreſs renunciation. Whether it was an effect of her un- 
des advice, or of her own ambition and paſſions, ſhe perſiſted obſtinately in re- 
fuſing an act, which would debar her from reviving her claim to the crown of 
England, whenever ſhe pleaſed, or found herſelf in a condition to diſtreſs Elizabeth : 
and, the latter judging reaſonably, that ſuch an obſtinate refuſal could ariſe from 
nothing but a detetmined reſolution to make uſe of it for dethroning her, whenever 
an opportunity offered, this laid the foundation of that jealouſy and animoſity be- 
tween theſe two princeſſes, which proved at laſt ſo fatal to Mary, 
Ty1s queen was attended by all her uncles, and ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank 
in France, to Calais: and, ſetting ſail from thence, arrived (as Brantome relates) 
: on Sunday, Auguſt 17, ſo near the ſhore, that a fog falling, her ſhips were forced 
to anchor in the midſt of rocks, and ſhe landed the next day at the port of Leith, 
without any diſaſter. Queen Elizabeth had always a fleet at ſea, for the guard of 
the Engliſb coaſt, and the ſecurity of commerce: but it doth not appear, that ſhe 
had any deſign, or gave any orders, for-intercepting her rival; and ſhe expreſly diſ- 
avowed the having made any attempt for that purpoſe. Mary, accompanied by 
the duke of Aumale, the grand prior of France, the Marquis d'Elbeuf, and Henry 
de Montmorency, the conſtable's ſecond fon, was received at Leith and Egenburgh 
with all the demonſtrations of joy imaginable : and the news of her arrival gave a 


„ „ F\ 


« taln means of maintaining peace and amity between the two queens and their 
« realms, that Elizabeth ſhould, in caſe ſhe died without iſſue, declare Mary her 
te heir and ſucceffor in the kingdom of England; and this to be done by act of par- 
© liament. The queen of England could not but be highly incenſed at this de- 
mand, yet anſwered, with more calmneſs, than could be well expected, . that ſhe 
« hoped the Scottiſi queen would not violently take away the ſcepter from her, and 
* from her children, if ſhe ſhould have any; that for her own part ſhe would not 
« derogate in any manner from Mary's right in the ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
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IAT, land, though ſhe had precipitately aſſumed the title and armes thereof 3. that ſlie 


> « apprehended the deſignation of a ſucceſſor, inſtead of ſtrengthening, would 


„break off, their friendſhip, rulers being always jealous of their ſucceſſors; that 
« inconſtant people, always finding ſomewhat to miſlike in the preſent ſtate of 
«+ things, are apt to worſhip the riſing, rather than the ſetting, ſun, and ſuch as are 
once appointed to ſucceed, can hardly contain themſelves within the limits of 
e equity, or keep their own and others impatient deſires in order; and, in fine 
«© that, to deſign a ſucceſſor, was, to expoſe her own life to danger, to deſtroy the 
« ſecurity of her government, to ſet a winding ſheet continually before her eyes 
« and to bury herſelf alive.” 1 I l 

THERE had paſſed nothing but acts of unkindneſs, reſentment, and animoſit; 
between the two queens, whilſt Mary was in France; and the making of the de- 
mand here-mentioned, the moment of her return to Scotland, before any ſtep taken 
for a reconciliation, for removing ſuſpicions, or creating a friendſhip, was at leaſt 
very unſeaſonable. It doth not appear, whether it was adviſed by her Scorch coun. 
tellors, of which the lord James and Lethington, men never. ſuſpected of any de- 
fects in their capacity and judgment, whatever was to be ſaid of their probity, were 
the chief, or by her uncles, who had been either left behind, or come over with her: 
but theſe laſt quitted her before the end of September, except the marquis 4 Elbeuf 
who ſtaid all the winter in Scotland. Aumale returned by ſea to France, with the 
galleys which had convoyed his niece: and the Grand Prior, with Damuille, paſſing 
through England, were, by the queen's orders, highly careſſed at court, and nobly 
entertained in all places of her dominions. Whoever adviſed the ſtep, it was un- 
doubtedly ill judged, to make in ſuch a juncture a demand, that could not but in- 


flame the jealouſy, which Elizabeth had already. entertained. of Mary's deſigns 


againſt her crown and dignity. This laſt princeſs had too good an underſtanding to 
think it could be granted, or to expect that a ſovereign, to whom ſhe had offered 
the groſſeſt indignity in uſurping her title on pretence of illegitimacy, ſhould be ſo 
inſenſible of the injury, and ſo romantickly generous, as to declare her the ſucceſſor 
in a kingdom, of which ſhe had ſo lately claimed the immediate poſſeſſion, and ftill 
refuſed to renounce the claim ſhe had advanced, But perhaps ſhe imagined, that 
the making of a demand, in appearance, and in other circumſtances, equitable, 
which Elizabeth would certainly refuſe, might either ſerve to excuſe her not tatify- 
ing the treaty of Edenburgb, or keep that princeſs from preſſing her to do it im- 
mediately, agreeable to her promiſes, upon her arrival in Scotland, and with the con- 
ſent of the eſtates of the kingdom, It did not, however, hinder the queen of Eng- 
land from ſending * Sir Peter Mewtas, with compliments on her return thither, to 
inſiſt on her ratification of the treaty: but Mary ſtill eluded the demand, pretending 
that ſhe could not do it conveniently, till the affairs of Scotland were well ſet- 
« tled.” This excuſe, putting it off to an indefinite time, not likely to happen in a 


courſe of ſome years, and capable of further delays at her pleaſure, not being ac- 


cepted, the propoſed, in ſome conferences with Mewtas, © to have the treaty of 
* Fdenburgh reviewed by commiſſioners, and to have the ſixth article, obliging her 
© to abſtain from uſing the armes and title of England in all times to come, reformed 
« in ſuch a manner, as to guard againſt its being interpreted to the prejudice of 
{© her ſucceſſion:“ but, as ſhe was for having her right therein declared by the 
parliament of England, at the ſame time that he ſhould ratify the reformed article, 
the concluſion of this matter was deferred to an interview of the two queens, which 
was propoled by Mary. 355 e 

Wu ar made this laſt princeſs ſo ſollicitous about the ſucceſſion of England, 


Mas the-exclufion put upon the Scotch line by the will of Henry VIII: who, being 


(amen. * Keith, lib. i. c. 3. 
= empowered 
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empowered by act of parliament to ſettle the deſcent of the crown, as he ſaw fit, Elisenzrn- 
had veſted it, after the failure of his own iſſue, in his next heirs of the houſe of 74 . 


Suffolk. For this reaſon, ſhe was extremely deſirous to be declared by parliament 
the next heir and ſucceſſor of Elizabeth: and, as it depended entirely on this queen, 
ſhe was obliged by intereſt to court her friendſhip, and affected on all occaſions to 
profeſs the greateſt reſpect, eſteem, and affection, to her, imaginable, Elizabeth did 
not truſt to theſe profeſſions ſo far, as to neglect her own ſafety ; ſhe added new 


works to the fortifications of Berwick, ſecured it by a ſtronger garriſon: and aſ- Queen Fliza- 


ſigned the lords and gentlemen of the marches to repair the forts, which lay within fa 


a mile of the frontiers of Scotland. Her magazines were filled with large quan- 
tities of warlike ſtores: ſhe erected a fort on the Medway near Upnore, where ſhips 
might ride in ſafety from the weather; and increaſed the wages of her ſeamen 
and ſoldiers. She prepared a fleet, the beſt furniſhed with all ſorts of inſtruments 
of navigation and war, that had been ever ſeen in Great Britain, ſo that foreigners 
ſtyled her The queen of the ſea, and the reſtorer of naval glory. Her ſubjects ſet 
themſelves to follow the example of their ſovereign z the merchants, growing rich 
by the late great increaſe of their commerce, vied with one another in building large 
ſhips fit for war; and this in ſuch numbers, that, being added to the royal navy, 
ſhe was able, in a ſhort time, to fit out a fleet manned with 20,000 combatants. 
The nobility, gentry, and perſons of all conditions, liable to the aſſize of armes, ſup- 
plying themſelves with weapons, armes, and munitions, in a plentiful manner, be- 
gan to muſter regularly, to acquire addreſs in the exerciſe of armes, to fit them- 
ſelves, and be in readineſs, for the ſervice of their queen and country. Thus pro- 
vided for war, ſhe made no difficulty of rejecting, as well the pope's invitation for 
ſending her embaſſadors and biſhops to the council he was going to revive at Trente, 


as the interceſſion of the emperor, the king of Spaine, and other Roman Catholich 


princes, to the fame purpoſe ; though it might tempt thoſe powers, being all at 
peace with one another, and violently ſet on the extirpation of Proteſtants, to make 
a league for attacking her with their united forces, 


o 


Pull Ir king of Spaine had not yet digeſted the affront he received by her re- 
fuſing him for an huſband, nor the diſpleaſure he conceived from her eſtabliſhing 


the reformation in England: and being, by the death of Francis II, freed from all 
feats of this kingdom's being united, as well as Scotland, to France, he began now 
to ſhew his enmity; teazing the pope to excommunicate her, treating Sir 7. 
Chamberlaine and Sir T. Chaloner, her embaſſadors, with contempt, ſuffering the 
Engliſh merchants, that trafficked with Spaine, to be ſeized by the officers of the 
inquiſition, their goods to be confiſcated, and their perſons to be put to death for 
their religion, Theſe indications of an hoſtile mind affected the queen but little, 


Philip's power lying at a diſtance : but her apprehenſions of danger were much greater , », ; ; 85. 
on the fide of France; where the Guiſes had recovered moſt of their former i-. 


fluence, by gaining the king of Navarre and the conſtable Montmorency over to 
their faction; the former, by flattering him with the hopes of Sardinia in lieu of 
Navarre i, the other, by his hatred of the Hugonots. Nothing was wanting to give 
them as abſolute an authority in the direction of affairs, as they had enjoyed in the 
late reign, but to make themſelves maſters of the king and the queen-mother's per- 
ſons: and, ſeizing them both at Fontainebleau in Paſſion-week, they brought them 
by force to Paris, where they reſolved to deprive the latter of her regency, Con- 
ſpiracies were formed to make her away ſecretly: and ſhe narrowly eſcaped with 
her life, being advertiſed of them barely in time to prevent their execution. In this 
diſtreſs ſhe ſent ſeven couriers, one after another, to the prince of Conde with letters, 
intreating him not to abandon the king and herſelf in ſo diſagreeable a ſituation, but 
iP, Daniel. Brantome. 
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F,1zaBETH. to act with vigour for their ſervice. The prince, ſurprizing Orleans, wrote to the 
reformed churches of France for ſuccours of men and money: and ſent agents to 


0 
A. D. 1562. 


and ſends 
troops to take 
poſſeſſion of 
Havre de 
Grace, and aſ- 
ſiſts the prince 
of Conde, 


e fully uſurped, but to preſerve it for the king of France, as yet a child, and to ſe- 
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the emperor, and princes of Germany, to complain of the Guiſes ſeizing the king 
and regent, and to juſtify his own conduct in taking armes to deliver them out of 
captivity. In a manifeſt, which he publiſhed on the ſubject, repreſenting the vio- 
lent meaſures of the triumvirate, and the ambitious views of the houſe of Guiſes, 
be maintained, that what he did was agreeable to the intentions of the king and the 
regent: and verified the truth of his aſſertions by the queen-mother's letters, He 
was ſoon at the head of a conſiderable army; abundance of the 7oblefſe, and the 
Hugonots in general, either running from all parts of the kingdom to join him, or 
ſeizing the chief towns in their ſeveral provinces: but, as the Guiſes had all the 
forces of the crown under their command, 'and had procured a reinforcement of 
6000 men from the Suſe cantons, beſides other troops from Germany, he was 
obliged to apply to foreign courts for ſuccour, | 
Tux Vidame.of Chartres was diſpatched to England, in hopes of procuring a 
ſupply of 10,000 men, and a conſiderable ſum of money: but the queen, though 
inclined to affiſt the prince, would not agree to ſend either, unleſs ſome ſtrong places 
were delivered to her for the ſafety of her troops, and to remain in her hands, till 
Calais was reſtored to the crown of England. This demand was diſagreeable to the 
French: but Cond? and his party were in too much diſtreſs to reject any terms that 
ſhould be inſiſted on; and a treaty, in his name and queen Elizabeth's, was ſigned, 
on September 20, at Hampton-Court ; the prince engaging * to put Havre de Grace 
<« into her hands, to be kept by a garriſon of 3000 Engliſh, till the reſtitution of | 
e Calais. The queen undertook to ſend likewiſe 3000 men to aſſiſt the prince in 
ce the defence of Rouen and Dieppe, and to ſupply. him with 100,000 crowns, be- 
<< beſides 40,000 for the garriſons ſhe ſhould put into theſe two laſt places: and 
both of the contracting powers obliged themſelves not to treat with the adverſe 
ce party, but by common conſent.” Theſe were the principal articles of the treaty, 
in conſequence whereof Eligabeth ſent over Ambroſe Dudley earl of Warwick to 
France, with 6000 men, part whereof landed at Dzeppe, and the reſt took poſſeſſion 
of Havre, The queen publiſhed, at the ſame time, a manifeſt , declaring, “ that 
« ſhe did not ſend theſe troops into Normandie, to recover a province, which, having 
te been part of the ancient patrimony of the kings of England, had been wrong- 


ee cure it againſt the Guiſes; who kept that king and his mother in captivity, whoſe 
ce views were, to deſtroy all that profeſſed the pure religion, to defraud her un- 
« juſtly of the right ſhe had to Calais, and to get poſſeſſion of the ports of Nor- 
« mandte, in order from thence to make a deſcent in England, which they had in 
% hope already devoured, It was only to prevent their attempts, and not to be 
% wanting in what ſhe owed as well to the young king, her good brother and ally, 
« as to her own ſecurity and religion, that ſhe was ſending ſuccours to the party, 
„ which had taken armes to ſet him and his mother at full liberty, that they might 
ce be able to remedy the diſorders of the kingdom.” 
EL1ZABETH was certainly deſirous to preſerve the peace of Chriſtendom : and it 
appears clearly enough from her conduct, that, in this league with the prince of 
Conde, ſhe meant no harm to the king of France, much leſs thought of entering 
into a war with that crown; propoſing only to guard againſt the deſigns of the 
Guiſes, who were on the point of engroſſing to themſelves the management of all 
the affairs of that realm, and were moving heaven and earth to deprive her of the 
crown of England. The treaty of Cateau-Cambrejis was no ſooner made, than 
broken by the late king of France's advancing his queen's and their niece's pre- 
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tenſions to this laſt crown, and taking meaſtires in order t6 maintain her claim by Riba avTn, 
force of armes, and to invade England by the way of Scotland: and Elizabeth had SP 
been involved in great expences to prevent the execution of that deſign. The death 
of Francis Il made no alteration in their views, though it ſuſpended their operations 
for a time, till they could recover their former power by the help of a furious faction 
of Roman Catholicks; at whoſe head they put themſelves, and drew the king of 
Navarre and the conſtable de Montmorency into their meaſures. In Fanuary, this 
year, an edict had, during their abſence from court, been made for allowing liberty 
of conſcience, under certain regulations, to the Hugonots : it gave great offence to 
the rigid Papz/ts, and was broke by the maſſacre at Yaſy; in which the duke of 
Guiſe himſelf was concerned. Whether this maſſacre was accidental or preme- 
ditated, it certainly anſwered the deſign formed by the Guiſes for extirpating the re- 
formed religion in France, and was followed by their ſeizing the king and his mo- 
ther's perſons, and by ſuch a multitude of other maſſacres in Paris, Sens, Blois, 

Tours, Angers, Toulouſe, and different parts of the kingdom, that, between March 1 
and Auguſt 20, no fewer than 100,000 Hugonots are (by ſome writers) faid to have 
been murdered. The rage of the faction went ſo far, as to fall upon the Engliſh 
trading to the ports of Bretagne *; who were plundered and impriſoned; ſuch as 
endeavoured to fave themſelves were killed, their merchandize and effects ſeized, 
without the charge of any crime upon them, but that they were Hugonots. It was 
not the intereſt of the crown of France to have ſuch terrible ſlaughters made of her 
ſubjects: and, the reformed taking armes, to fave their perſons and religion from 
an univerſal deſtruction, the queen of England was ſufficiently diſpoſed to give 
them afliſtance, as well in compaſſion for their ſufferings, and out of zeal for the 
reformation, as to preſerve the quiet of her own dominions. This motive had en- 
gaged her to ſollicite, by Sir Henry Knolles and other agents, Ortho duke of Brun/- 
wick (to whom ſhe had reſtored the penſion 3 of 375 l. a year, granted him by 
Eduard VI during pleaſure) the landgrave of Heſſe, the count of Oldenburg, the 
Elector Palatine, and other German princes, to ſend them ſuccours: but did not 
propoſe to embark herſelf in the war, till the prince of Conde and his party, diſ- 
heartened by the loſs of Blois, Tours, Angers Poictiers, and Bourges, and diſtreſſed 
for want of money, tempted her by the offer of Havre de Grace, This place, com- 
manding the mouth of the Seine, and enabling her to interrupt the commerce of 

Rouen and Paris, was deemed a ſufficient ſecurity for the reſtitution of Calais; 

which the queen knew the French never intended to reſtore, though obliged to it 
by the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis a: and it was chiefly to inſure the execution of this 
article of the treaty, that ſhe reſolved at laſt to aſſiſt the Hugonots with a ſum of 
money, conſiderable in thoſe days, and a ſmall body of forces. 

Ir was a ſmall ſuccour, conſidering either the ill condition of her affairs, or the Deſigns of the 
imminency of her own danger. The Guiſes had entered into a confederacy with . oh 
the pope and the king of Spazrne 5, for making war upon the Hugonots, and for de- ou 
priving her of the crown of England; the firſt contributing 100,000 crowns, be- 8 
ſides giving ſecurity for as much more borrowed of merchants, and the latter ſend- 
ing a choice body of Spaniſh troops to their aſſiſtance. The council of Trent, 
which, having been revived by Pius IV, had been opened in the beginning of this 
year on January 18, was now ſitting; and afforded a favourable opportunity for 
engaging all the omen Catholich powers in a league for the ſame purpoſe. This 
was laboured with great zeal: but did not take effect by reaſon of the claſhing in- 
tereſts of princes, and the danger of creating a cloſer union between the Prote/tant 
powers by a like confederacy ; which the emperor Ferdinand dreaded, as the certain 

Heylin. 2 it. XV 4 ii. 54. 5 Ibid. 5. 14. 
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\ Errzayern. conſequence of the other, and likely to be very prejudicial to his affairs in the em. 
Zaza pire. The Guiſes diſpatched James Beton, a natural ſon of the late cardinal of 
St. Andrews, to Scotland, with inſtructions to engage their niece, queen Mary, to 
break with Elizabeth, and invade the borders of England. M. de Foix and the 
biſhop of Aquila, the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors, and the provoſt of Paris an 
hoſtage, in the laſt of thoſe countries, had treated with malcontents to raiſe an in. 
ſurrection in the kingdom“: but, the conſpiracy being diſcovered in Oey 
| TG Arthur ſon of Geffrey Pole, brother to the late cardinal of that name, and grandſon 
| to George duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV, was with his brother Edmond 
| and Anthony Forteſcue (who had married their fiſter) Spenſer and Bingham ſervants 
| to Edward lord Haſtings of Loughborough, and three others, taken into cuſtody, 
| Their ſcheme was to withdraw into France to the Guiſes: and, being there ſup. 
plied with 5000 men, to land in Wales, where the Popiſh ſuperſtitions as yet gene. 
rally prevailed, and to proclaim queen Mary of Scotland queen of England, and 
Arthur Pole duke of Clarence. The three firſt of theſe, being afterwards brought 
to a trial, made an ingenuous confeſſion of the conſpiracy ; proteſting however, 
that they did not intend to put it in execution, till after the death of queen Elizabeth, 
which they were ſeduced by Preſtal and Coin, pretended diviners, to expect would 
happen in the March following. They all received ſentence of death: but it was 
not executed; the queen pardoning them either out of her regard to their royal 
extraction, or with the political view of keeping them for a balance to the houſe of 
Suffolk, of which ſhe began now to entertain ſome jealouſies. The lady Catherine 
Grey, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, and daughter of Henry duke of Suffolk, had 
been married to the lord Henry Herbert, ſon and heir of W. earl of Pembroke; but, 
being ſoon divorced for political reaſons, remained ſome years under that ſlur ; no 
body daring to make their addreſſes to her, for fear of being involved in the like 
calamities, as had befallen her father and others of the family. At laſt Edward earl 
of Hertford made a private contract with her, and, after conſummating the mar- 
riage, travelled into France: but, ſhe being found with child, impriſoned in the 
Tower, and forced to confeſs their marriage, he was ſoon recalled, and, owning it, 
was committed to the ſame priſon. The queen, extremely jealous of all that had 
any near relation to the throne, iſſued a commiſſion for enquiring into the mar- 
riage: and, the earl not being able to prove it by witneſſes within the time limited, 
their copulation was pronounced unlawful. Catherine, delivered of the lord Edward 
Seymour, her eldeſt ſon, had aftewards ſome ſtolen meetings with her huſband, by 
the connivence of their keepers: and conceived of another, which ſo incenſed her 
majeſty, that ſhe cauſed a fine of 5000 J. to be ſet upon him in the Har- chamber, 
and he was confined nine years in the Tower, till the death of his lady allowed him 
to be ſet at liberty. His marriage was afterwards proved in form: but his grandſon 
William thought it prudent to procure from king James, in the ſixth year of his 
reign, a patent to confirm his honours. Margaret (daughter of the eldeſt ſiſter of 
Henry VIII, by her ſecond huſband the earl of Angus) and her huſband, Matthew 
earl of Lenox, ſuffered from a like jealouſy: and were put into the cuſtody of the 
maſter of the rolls, for holding a ſecret correſpondence with the queen of Scotland, 
Rouen taken THE Engliſb forces, landing at Havre, took poſſeſſion thereof * on. Sunday, 
by the king Ocfober 4: and captain Leighton was detached with 200 men to aſſiſt in the defence 
me Rouen, which had been inveſted fix days before by Anthony de Bourbon king of 
Navarre. This prince (whom the Guz/es are ſaid to have flattered with the pro- 
| ſpect of procuring, from the pope, a divorce from his wife Fane d. Albret being an 
| heretick, and of marrying him to their niece the queen of Scotland, which would 
| Camden. Strype's Annals, i. 327. 333. Forbes, ii. 186, Forbes, it. 107. 143. 155. 170. 202. 
| 226. 2 56. ; 
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zive him the immediate poſſeſſion of this realm, and a claim to that of England) Er . 
carried on the ſiege with all poffible vigour : and, ſeveral large breaches being made 4. D. 1562. 
in the walls, ſtormed it on Oclober 26, and, after two repulſes, entered the place at 
the third aſſault. The king had been wounded during the ſiege with an arquebuſe 
Not: and, being carried by water towards Paris, died in the way, on November 18, 
at Andely. The loſs of Rowen made the queen of England repent ſhe had not ſent 
over a greater force for its defence: and it might have been ſoon followed by that 
of Havre, where the earl of Warw:ck, being hindered by contrary winds, did not 
arrive till three days after the firſt of theſe places was taken, The duke of Gui/e, 
intending to reduce the latter, ſent the Rhingrave with about 6000 foot, and 1300 
horſe, to block up the place, to ſtop the excurſions of the garriſon, and hinder their 
being ſupplied with proviſions, till he could come before it with the reſt of the 
army; which, having ſuffered much from marches and ſeveral fieges, particularly 
that of Rozen, was put for a time into quarters of refreſhments. This ſhort delay, 
and the arrival of D' Andelot with 3300 German horſe, 4000 lancequenets, and 
2000 French foot at Orleans, put an end to all thoughts of the ſiege of Havre; the 
prince of Condé s advance towards Paris obliging the duke to march with his troops 
to the defence of the capital. The Pariſians were extremely alarmed to ſee the 
Hugonot army appear, on November 25, in order of battel, before the ſuburbs of 
St, Vitor, and braving the royal army to an engagement. It was too great an ha- 
zard to be run: the queen regent and the Guz/es thought it better to amuſe Conde 
with a treaty; reſolving to obſerve nothing that ſhould be concluded. This was | 
carried on for ten days: and, having in that time thrown up intrenchments to for- 
tify the ſuburbs, and received a reinforcement of 2 500 Spaniards, with a good body | | 
of Gaſcons, they broke off the conferences, flatly rejecting the conditions, which | 
they had before granted. It was now become too hazardous an attempt to aſſault 
the ſuburbs, and utterly impracticable to block up the city; the prince being ma- 
ſter of no place on the rivers, by which it is chiefly ſupplied with proviſions, and be- 
ginning to feel a ſcarcity thereof in his own army, Thus neceſſitated to decamp, 
he marched, on December q, towards Normandie, intending to take Chartres, and ö 
perhaps to be in the way of receiving the money he expected from England, and . | 
wanted for the pay of his German forces, which were two months and an half in 
arrears, The Guiſes, having double his number of infantry, took the field like- 
wiſe: and attended his motions. | 
Two days after the prince of Conde's departure, a proclamation was made in 
Paris, in which, queen Elizabeth being charged © with breach of faith, ſeizing the 
„ king's fortreſſes, and aiding his rebels”, war was declared againſt her, her do- 
„ minions, and ſubjects.” This haſty ſtep, which was agreeable to the advice gi- 
ven by the cardinal of Lorraine, in a ſpeech to the council, before he ſet out for 
Trente, and was followed by a ſeizure of all the Engl:/h ſhips at Bourdeaux, and 
the impriſonment of her embaſſador Sir Thomas Smith's courier at Boulogne, ſoon 
appeared to be impolitick. The Engliſh began to fit out privateers to prey on | 
the French; and the queen, inſiſting on reparation for thoſe hoſtile actions, re- | 
quired the court of France to declare plainly their reſolution, whether they would | 
have peace or war with England; otherwiſe ſhe could not hinder her ſubjects from | 
committing hoſtilities. The court was refident in Paris, at the very time of the | 
proclamation : but, not being prepared for an open war, thought fit to diſavow any | 
anowledge thereof; hoping thus to elude Elizabeth's demands. Not ſatisfied with 
| 
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this Tees diſowning of the proclamation, ſhe inſiſted that the king and queen regent 
lhould either by ſome publick act notify to the world, that no proclamation of war 
againſt England had been made, on December 11, at Paris, with their knowledge, 
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ELIZABETH Of by their orders, or elſe write her a letter under the king's hand to the ſame ef, 
il ; This latter party being taken, Elizabeth was ſatisfied : and declined following Sir 
lil : J. Smith's advice, that ſhe would take advantage of the proclamation for the re- 
ll covery of Calais, which he repreſented as an eaſy enterprize. The beſt ſoldiers had 
been called out of the place to join the army; there were not 200 men in it, nor 
300 perſons, including women and children; none of the fortifications were per- 
fect :: and, if 6000 men, for whoſe tranſport there were veſſels enough ready at 
Havre, were landed in a moon ſhine night on the ſands about it, they might eaſily 

make themſelves maſters of Newnham-brig, and of Calais itſelf, before it could be 

relieved. © Sir N. Throckmorton gave the like advice, preſſing her majeſty to make 
war in earneſt; there being no way of bringing the court of France to reaſon, but 
by force; which could not fail of ſucceeding in the preſent ſituation of affairs: 
whereas the French were much delighted to ſee her troops lye idle at Havre, ſpend- 
ing their money, and living on their own country, without entering upon any 

action, or being of any uſe to the Hugonot party. The queen was but juſt recovered 
of the ſmall- pox: and, whether ſhe was {till affected with ſome remains of that dif. 

temper, or her council, intimidated by her danger, were more inclined to cautious 

meaſures than was fitting, ſhe did not act with her uſual vigour on this occaſion; 

4 D. 1563. though the parliament, which met on January 11, was ready to grant her the ſup- 

T plies neceſſary for the recovery of Calais. obs | 
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Proceedings THE nation had been ſo alarmed at the queen's late illneſs, that the firſt thing, 
of parliament. moved in the houſe of commons, was an addreſs for her marriage, and for a ſettle- 
ment of the ſucceſſion after her demiſe, to guard againſt the calamities, in which the 

diſputes. between ſeveral competitors for the crown might involve the kingdom. 

Her anſwer was deferred till the end of the ſeſſion: and, waving an expreſs decla- 

ration of her ſentiments on the firſt head, ſhe aſſured them, with regard to the ſe- 

cond, that ſhe would before her death make an effectual proviſion for the ſafety 

of the nation. Several laws were made, for relief of the poor; for the encourage- 

ment of commerce and huſbandry ; againſt fantaſtical prophecies, diviners, ſodomites, 

coiners, and perjury ; for tranſlating the Bible and Common-prayer-book into Welſh; 

and for aſſurance of the queen's royal power over all ſtates and ſubjects within her 
dominions. This laſt act, occaſioned by ſome inſolences and practices of the Pa- 

fits, was levelled againſt ſuch, as, by writing, printing, preaching, or teaching, 
maintained the authority of the biſhop or ſee of Rome, who were for that offence 

ſubjected to the pains of a premunire. All perſons in holy orders, or promoted to 
[| any degree of learning, either in the univerſities or at common law; all ſchool- 
| | maſters, officers in courts, and members of parliament, were enjoined to take the 
[| | oath of ſupremacy: biſhops were empowered to tender it to all ſpiritual perſons, 
4 . even in places exempt, within their dioceſes; but it was not to be tendered to any 
Fi . of the degree of a baron, or of a more eminent dignity; the queen having no man- 
1 ner of doubt of their fidelity. This act, by which a ſecond refuſal of the oath was 
1 declared to be high treaſon, began in the commons, who thought they could not 
proceed too ſeverely againſt the Roman Catholicks : and, for enabling the queen to 
oppoſe their deſigns abroad, they granted her an entire ſubſidy and two fitteenths. 
A ſubſidy likewiſe of fix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three years, was given 
by the clergy in the convocation, which fat at the ſame time, and drew up a con- 
feſſion of their faith in 39 articles, agreeable in ſubſtance to thoſe eſtabliſhed in the 
time of Edward VI, though qualified in ſome expreſſions, and freer from ſcho- 

| laſtick niceties. Nothing elſe was brought to a concluſion 3, though feveral other 
1 matters, relating to diſcipline, the augmentation of ſmall livings, and catechiſms for 
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inſtruction, fell under the conſideration of that body; whoſe ſeſſions terminated Einer. 
with the parliament, which was prorogued, on April 10, to the 26 of October. A. D. 1563; 
Tug queen, enabled by ſupplies to aſſiſt her French allies with greater forces, gattel of 
was ſtill reſtrained from it by her natural frugality. A battel had been fought, on Draax. 
December 19, near Dreux in the pars Chartrain®, between the prince of Conde's 
army and that of the Guiſian faction, clmmances in chief by the conſtable; the 
former reſolving to force a way over the river Dure, and the latter to oppoſe their 
aſſage. The prince's vanguard, conducted by the admiral and his brother 
D' Andelot, broke the main battel of the enemy led by the conſtable, who was 
wounded, taken priſoner, and ſent away under a convoy to Orleans: and did great 
execution in the purſuit, The prince of Conde had a different fate in the attack he 
made on their vantguard, which, lined with fourteen pieces of artillery, ſtood firm 
under the duke of Guiſè in a place of advantage; for, his foot, both German and 
French, behaving themſelves very ill, and ſcarce bearing four diſcharges of the can- 
non, he was defeated, and taken priſoner by M. Damville. The action continued 
from noon till night: and the victory was adjudged to the duke of Guiſe, becauſe 
he remained maſter of the field, and encamped over the dead bodies, though the 
admiral lay that night not far off with his forces at Neuville. In other reſpects, be- 
ſides the taking of the two chiefs on each fide; the loſs was greater on the enemies 
fide, than on that of the Hugonots; theſe laſt loſing only about 140 horſe, and near 
3000 foot, molt of them priſoners, and no men of quality, but M. 4 Arpajon, who 
was ſlain, and M M. de Mouy and de la Curee, who were taken; whereas the loſs of 
the others amounted to 5000 men, among which were the mareſchal de St. Andre, 
M. de Montbrun, the conſtable's fm, La Broſſe and Givry knights of the order, and 
at leaft 300 other gentlemen, The admiral, retiring with 6000 horſe, and 5000 
foot, towards Orleans s, applied to the queen of England for ſuccours, as well of 
money to pay his German cavalry, as of men to aſſiſt in his enterprizes; thoſe, 
which he had kept in Havre, having hitherto done nothing, either for her own 
ſervice, or that of her allies. Elizabeth had been already at a great expence in 
maintaining the count of Monigomery with 2000 men in Dieppe, beſides the garri- 
ſon of Havre : and ſhe was now afraid that the whole charge of the admiral's army 
would fall upon her, or elſe he could not ſubſiſt, but would be forced to make ſome 
agreement to her prejudice. This was an evil, which it behoved her to prevent; 
the cardinal of Lorraine being gone, at this time, from Trente to Inſpruch, to ne- 
gotiate a marriage between his ſecond ſon Ferdinand and Mary queen of Scotland 3, 
whom her uncles had before offered to the cardinal of Bourbon, being only a dene. 
to the king of Sweden, and to Philip of Spaine for his fon Don Carlos, and were 
ready to diſpoſe of her to any potent prince; that would by war maintain her claim 
to the crown of England. The marriage propoſed for Ferdinand was accepted in 
the behalf of his younger brother + the archduke Charles, to Elizabeth's great un- 
cgdaſineſs: nor was another between Charles IX and a daughter of Maximilian, lately 
choſen king of the Romans, moved at the ſame time, leſs diſagreeable. The queen, 
apprehending that the Guz/es, fortified by theſe alliances, and by a peace made upon 
their own terms, would become again abſolute maſters of France, thought fit to af- 
ſure the admiral, that ſhe would not only pay the money, ſtipulated by her treaty 
with the prince of Conde, either at Havre or in Germany, at the option of the 
mareſchal de Heſſe and his Reiſtres s: but would likewiſe give her bond for 100,000 
crowns more, if the admiral could borrow the money. When ſhe ſubmitted to ne- 
ceſſity in making theſe offers, a ſpirit of frugality had ſuch an aſcendant over her 
conduct, that ſhe ſent private orders (to be kept ſecret from friends and enemies, 
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EL12avt7n. for fear of diſheartening the one and encouraging the other) for reducing the gart 
. : 


| Co XD. «6, fon of Havre, conlilling of 5415 to 5000 men, including in this number 1000 pio. 
| 


| neers, now ordered to be ſent thither. 

| Siege of Or- Tn1s place had been thought in ſome danger after the battel of Dreux, and the 
l n ws. levy of booo Suiſſes, and a like body of lancequenets, procured from the canton: 
| duke of and Germany; mareſchal Briſſac being ſent to Rouen in order to command at the 
. ſiege, M. de Vielleville advancing on the fide of Dieppe with another corps of 
forces, and the Rhingrave being ſtill poſted with booo men at Graville, in the 
neighbourhood of Havre. But this deſign was altered by the duke of Guiſe, who 

infiſted on the fiege of Orleans : and, his authority carrying every thing in the 

council of France, the queen regent was forced to conſent to this enterprize. D' Ay. 

delot was in the place with a garriſon of thirty four companies of German and 

Gaſcon foot, and five cornets of French cavalry, beſides the inhabitants; who, being 
generally Hugonots, took armes in its defence: and the admiral, having refreſhed his 

forces in Berry, marched into Mer mandlie, as well to make a diverſion in that coun- 

try, as to receive the ſuccours of men and money he expected from England. The 

danger of Normandie ſo affected the regent and the court, that Caſtelnau de 1; 
Mauvifiere was ſent to perſuade the duke of Guiſe to quit the ſiege or Orleans, and | 

follow the admiral into that province: but it was thought too hazardous to march 

with an army, compoſed, in a manner, entirely of infantry, through the wide plains 

of Beauſſe and Dreux, into a country where there were no magazines of proviſions, 

againſt a vigilant and active general, who, by his vaſt ſuperiority: in horſe, could 

eaſily haraſs them, and cut off their victuals. The duke had come before Orleans, 

on February 5, on the ſide of La Sologne: and, reſolving to finiſh this enterprize 

before he engaged in any other, cauſed the ſuburbs of Portereau to be attacked, in 

the ſight of Caſtelnau, to ſhew him how eaſily the place might in a few days be 

taken. The intrenchments thrown up for the defence of the ſuburbs were foon 

forced: and four days after, the Tourelles at the head of the bridge being taken by 
ſurprize, the duke prepared to attack the iſles of the river, and the intrenchments on 

the bridge, which had been well fortified by Feuquieres, an excellent engineer. He 

had given orders for the attack being made in the night of February 18; when, re- 

turning to his quarters in the evening, he was ſhot in the ſhoulder by Fobn Poltrot 

de Merey, a young gentleman of Saintonge, between nineteen and twenty years old: 

and died, on the 24h of that month, of the wound, which was not at firſt judged 


mortal, but proved ſo, either by the ball's being jagged, or by the ill management 
of his ſurgeons. 


Peace mace IHE duke, before he expired, adviſed the queen regent to make peace, and ſend 
with the all the foreign troops out of the kingdom: it had always been her own inclination; 
Ck N and, being, by his death, become miſtreſs of all affairs, ſne began to treat of it ſeri- 
ouſly. The admiral, in the mean time, entering Normandie, ſeized Pont Þ Evegne: 

and, being aſſiſted from Havre with artillery, ammunition, and ſome companies of 

Engliſb under Mr. Pelbam, took, on March 2, the caſtle of Caen by ſurrender. He 

made himſelf, in a few days more, maſter of Bayeux, St. Lo, Falaiſe, Honfleur, and 

all the towns in the lower Normandie, except Cherbourg, Granville, and Mont St. 

Michael: and, having received 100, ooo crowns from England for the pay of his 

forces, was grown very formidable. The regent hereupon, being apprehenſive that 

the whole country might fall into the power of the Engliſh, and having the like 

tears with regard to Mets, Toul, and Verdun, which, advices from Germany aſſured 

her, the princes of the empire thought ſeriouſly of recovering, grew impatient till a 

peace was concluded. Both parties were weary of the war : the prince of Cond: 

was no longer afraid of being forced to truckle to the houſe of Guiſe; and the 

5 e | Hugonots 
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of the terms of peace, both intereſted in bringing it to a concluſion, by the proſpect 
of their liberties, which depended thereon, and the former by a promiſe of the poſt 
of lieutenant general of the realm, which devolved to him by right upon the death 
of his brother, the king of Navarre, They ſoon agreed on the conditions; the 
chief articles being, the execution of the edict of Fanuary, with a few qualifications; 
' for the Hagonots free exerciſe of their religion, the repeal of all the late decrees 
and ſentences againſt them, the releaſe of priſoners on both ſides, and that all the 
t ments in France ſhould publiſh and regiſter the edict to be iſſued for the ob- 


ſervation of the treaty. This edict was paſſed, on March x9, at Amboiſe : and, be- 


ing approved by the parlements, was executed without any difficulty or delay; Or- 
leans, Caen, Lyon, and other cities in the hands of the Hugonots, returning to the 
king's obedience, and the German troops being ſent out of the kingdom. 


NoTHING was now wanting to the tranquillity of France and the ſatisfaction of Siege of 
the court, but to get Havre and Dreppe out of the hands of the Engliſh: and this Fe 


was firft attempted by way of treaty *; in which the latter inſiſted on the immediate 
reſtitution of Calais, having as much right to demand it at their own time, as the 
French had pretended to in the caſe of Boulogne. This might perhaps have been 
obtained, had the queen of England, purſuant to the advice of Smith and Throck- 
norton, ſhewn a firm reſolution for war, and alarmed them with great preparations 
of men and money for carrying it on with vigour: but ſhe did not care to be at any 


more expence, till it appeared that force would be made uſe of for the recovery of 


thoſe places. Dieppe was indefenſible; and the town of Havre was not only much 
expoſed to the hills above it, but the harbour was liable to be cut off, and veſſels en- 
tering the Seine to be endamaged by land batteries. There was indeed a good garri- 
ſon in the place, and this was reinforced by the Engl/i/h companies, which abandoned 
Dieppe: but the enemy might cut off their water, and it was ſo ill ſupplied with 
proviſions, that the chief hopes of the French Jay in reducing it by famine, This 
might have been prevented by the ſending of a fleet thither, which would not only 
have ſupplied the town, but, as all Normandie, and the country about Paris, had 
been waſted, and the enemies army could only be furniſhed with victuals from 
Bretagne, Picardie, and Flanders, might, by intercepting what was neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence, have rendered the ſiege impracticable. The queen neglected this 
precaution, either in want of ready money, for ſhe iflued, at this time, ſeveral privy 


ſeals for loans in different countries, or out of a full perſuaſion that the French were 


not in a condition to undertake the ſiege: nor did ſhe really expect a war, till the 
beginning of May; when Brequemaut came to London, from the prince and ad- 
miral, to propoſe the giving up of Havre, upon payment of the money ſhe had ad- 
vanced for their ſervice, with her other charges, and a confirmation of the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrejis, for the reſtoring of Calais at the end of eight years, which 
ſhould be further aſſured to her by fix hoſtages of the firſt diſtinction at her own 
choice, none but princes of the blood and counſellors of ſtate being excepted. Theſe 
were rejected ; and orders given to the lord Clinton, admiral of England, to have the 
navy in readineſs againſt all events. The earl of Farwick, being alſo empowered 
to take what meaſures he thought proper for the defence of Havre, turned all the 
French, whom he ſuſpected of plotting to betray it, out of the place: and began, 
on May 18, a fort to cover the weakeſt part of the walls, and put the twp quarters 
of the town, ſeparated by the haven, in a condition of giving ſpeedy aſſiſtance to 
each other on occafion. To prevent the erecting of this fortification, the Rhingrave 
advanced, on the 220, up to it with 4000 foot, and 500 horſe: but was forced to 
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priſoners. The fort was ſcarce finiſhed, when the ſame general, drawing out his 
whole force, marched up to. view it: but was driven off with the like loſs as he. 
fore, From theſe eſſays of the valour of the garriſon, the French had reaſon to ex. 
pect the town would coſt them dear: but a plague, which broke out in the place 
two days after, rendered it an eaſy conqueſt. It carried off at firſt 50, and after. 
wards 60,70, and 100 of the ofticers and ſoldiers, in day; and reduced their num. 
ber ſo exceedingly, that, when mareſchal Briſſac came before it, at the latter eng 
of that month, they had ſcarce 1200 ſound men left, and could do nothing to hin. 


der his works and approaches. Batteries were erected againſt the old caſtle, and 


the bulwark des Adreſſes; the firſt was quite beaten down, and a breach made, at 
which ſixty men might enter abreaſt; and another, planted on the beach, took 
away the uſe of the haven from the beſieged, who had not proviſions left for ten 


days on Fuly 22, when the conſtable Montmorency came to the camp of the enemy . 


Admiral Clinton failed, on the 2 5, from Portſmouth with a fleet, having 3000 
landmen on board for their ſuccour: but, being driven back by contrary wings, 
the earl of Warwick, in deſpair of relief, capitulated, on the 28, for ſurrenderin 
the place the day following. The conditions were, that all priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be releaſed, and the earl, with his garriſon, their effects, and every thing in 
the place belonging to the queen of England and her ſubjects, ſhould have a rea- 
ſonable time allowed for their tranſportation to their own country. The Engl 
admiral came with his fleet before Havre on the 30th: and, finding the earl of 
Warwick embarked, returned to Portſmouth. The loſs of this place, the effect of 
delay, negligence, and a contagious diſeaſe, was followed by another diſaſter; the 
infected garriſon* bringing the plague with them into England, which ſwept away 
infinite numbers of people; no leſs than 30,000 dying, within a year, in Londen 
alone. | | 3 . 

Tux late peace in France, made with the Hugonots, had much ſunk the repu- 
tation .of the prince of Conde, who now began to be generally deſpiſed. He had 
made it in oppoſition to the advice and ſentiments of admiral Coligni; who, by the 
ſupplies he had received of money from the queen of England, and by the further 
ſums he was aſſured of raiſing upon her credit in Germany, whence he could eaſily 
draw freſh corps of troops to reinforce his army, by his conqueſts in Lower Nor- 
mandie, and thoſe he was continually making, expected ſoon to be in a condition of 
raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, which was able to hold out four months; a longer 
time than the army before it, weakned by the duke of Guiſe's death, could hope to 
find ſubſiſtence, The prince had likewiſe diſowned the treaty made in his name, 
and by his commiſſion, with queen Elizabetb, for conſigning Havre into her hands, 
till Calais was reſtored: and, to ſhew his zeal for the expulſion of the Engliſh out 
of France, had ſerved, with many of the principal officers of his party, in the ſiege 
of Havre; thus breaking faith with a power, which would otherwiſe have been 
always ready to aſſiſt him, and of whoſe ſuccours, had he not been blinded by his 
vain ambitious views of governing all at court, he might eafily have foreſeen, he 
ſhould ſoon have occaſion. For the pope exclaimed heavily againſt the peace, as 
concluded without his knowledge, though a contributor to the war, and as allow- 
ing liberty of conſcience to the Hagonots: and, the council of Trente, in which as 
little freedom had been allowed, as in the ſeſſions under former popes, breaking up 


on December 14, he ſent his nuncios into France, not only to get it publiſhed there, 


which was never done 3, but alſo to engage that crown in a league with himſelf and 
the king of Spaine for exterminating hereticks. Pius had attempted, whilſt the 
council was fitting, to form a like league of all the Roman Catholick princes againk 
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all the reformed, particularly queen Elizabeth: but without ſucceſs, as hath been . 
already obſerved. The cardinal of Lorraine however, intent on the intereſts of his 7, P. 156g. 
| houſe, and on creating trouble to that princeſs, had treated with the emperor for a The queen of 
match between the archduke Charles and Mary queen of Scotland, which was ap- pre jea- 
proved by both parties. The queen of England had, for ſome time, maintained a > 10 oy 


Mary's mar- 
very friendly correſpondence with the Scottiſo queen* ; and the latter, among other vage with the 


expreſſions of eſteem and affection, which ſhe uſed on all occaſions, had frequently mY 
declared, that he world never marry any huſband but queen Elizabeth: but, her 
ſentiments being now altered in favour of the archduke, the queen of England's 
jealouſies, that had been laid aſleep for ſome time, were now revived, and ſhe ap- 
prehended a formed deſign to diſpute her title to the crown, and to invade her do- 
minions. Mary had contributed ſome thing to theſe jealouſies by her letters to the 
council of Trente ?, at a time when the proceeding perſonally againſt Elizabeth was 
under conſideration : and ſhe not only aſſured the prelates of her ſubmiſſion to their 
decrees, which ſuited well enough to her religious ſentiments; but mentioned like- 
wiſe (without any neceſſity, unleſs to encourage them in what they meditated againſt 
her rival) her ſucceſſion to the crown of England; promiſſing, in that caſe, to ſub- 
ject both her realms to the pope's obedience. : | 
May had, the laſt year, in the beginning of June 3, propoſed an interview in 
the north of England with Elizabeth, for qualifying the terms of her confirming 
the treaty of Edenburgb, for adjuſting the declaration of her right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England, and for removing all other occaſions of animoſity between 
thoſe princeſſes. The latter had agreed to it, in caſe the troubles of France, during 
which ſhe could not remove to any place far diſtant from London, ſhould be ended 
by an accommodation: but, the accord, then on foot between the court of France 
and the prince of Conde, proving only an abuſe of the latter, and the former pro- 
ceeding againſt him and his adherents with all the fury of war, and cruelty of civil 
edicts, the had excuſed herſelf from the interview at a time, when ſhe could not leave 
her realm unprovided againſt ſuch accidents, as the adverſaries of her religion would 
be glad might happen; and propoſed it might be held this year, between May 20 
and Auguſt 3o, either at York, or at the caſtles of Pontefract or Notingbam. This 
was agreed to by the council of Scotland, leaving their queen to fix the place of 
meeting, and the precautions neceſſary for the ſecurity of her perſon: but it did 
not take place, by reaſon of the war with France and the ſiege of Havre. Another 
obſtacle to it aroſe from the match propoſed with the archduke ; Elizabeth, in her 
inſtructions of Auguſt 20, to Randolph, her miniſter at the court of Edenburgb, or- 
dering him to repreſent to Mary, * that it would endanger their private amity, diſ- 
« ſolve the concord between the two nations, and interrupt ſuch courſe, as might 
« otherwiſe be taken, for furthering her ſucceſſion to the crown of England. If 
« Mary ſhould aſk, what match would be pleaſing to Elizabeth, Randolph was to 
recommend ſome nobleman of great birth, either in England, who would be care- 
et ful to maintain peace between the two realms, or of ſome other country, who 
could not be ſuſpected of any deſign to interrupt their friendſhip.” This mi- 
niſter had little difficulty in putting off the Auſtrian alliance, becauſe it was gene- 
rally diſagreeable to the Scots, and particularly to the lord Fames Stewart; who, 
having been created, laſt year, earl of Mar, and quitting the title to his uncle lord 
Erſeine, to whom it of right belonged, had been afterwards made earl of Murray, 
and was the chief director of affairs in the privy council: but he was till at a loſs 
to explain what perſon his miſtreſs thought would be a ſuitable match, and in | 
what manner ſhe propoſed to proceed for declaring Mary her ſucceſſor. Hence aroſe | 1 
a neceſſity for new inſtructions to him on November 17, by which he was authorized 
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Euizarrrs. £0 declare, that any marriage with the children of France, Spaine, and Auſtria 
77 ce would be conſtrued as contracted with a deſign to war upon England: and hu 

P. 1563. 6 : | | 

« this excluſion, Mary might eaſily judge who was a fit perſon for her to chook 

« in order to preſerve the concord between the two kingdoms. As to the other 

« points Elizabeth promiſed, upon the knowledge of her choice, to make an in. 

« quiſition into her right of ſucceſſion, and ſuch a declaration of it, as ſhe might 

« do in behalf of her natural ſiſter or daughter; and, if this anſwer ſhould not ap- 

« pear determinate enough, the Scat tiſwh queen might ſend ſome of her truſtieſt 

<« ſervants to treat further on the ſubject. Murray and Lethington are ſaid to haue 

A. D. 1564. known the perſon propoſed by the queen of England: but, ſhe not caring to name 
F him, nor Mary to gueſs at him, it was not till the March following, that Randolph 
was empowered to mention the lord Robert Dudley. 

propoſes the THIS nobleman did not want talents and qualities to recommend him to a lady's 
real ot ler good graces; he had great accompliſhments of mind and body; a comely perſon, 
for an huſ- an Open countenance, a graceful manner in his words and actions, a courteous and 

9 winning behaviour, and ſuch an abſolute command of his temper, that he could 

ſuit himſelf to every one's humour, as he ſaw occaſion. All this, appearing openly 
to the world, beſpake its good opinion; and with his inſinuating addreſs, the arts of 
a courtier, and the abilities of an experienced ſtateſmen, he became Elizabet}'; 
principal favourite: but he had great vices, and no ſenſe of honour,, juſtice, or re- 
ligion. His boundleſs ambition put him upon aſpiring to the marriage of his own 
ſovereign, and, in deſpair thereof, to that of the queen of Scotland, one of the fineſt 
and moſt accompliſhed princeſſes of the age. To remove an obſtacle to the match, 
he had got his firſt wife, Aune daughter of Sir John Robeſart, made away in his 
tenant Anthony Forſter's houſe at Cumnore near Abingdon. It was given out, that 
her death was occaſioned by a fall dow ſtairs, which, however, happened not by ac- 
cidents, but by violence: and after being interred obſcurely at Cumnore, the talk of 
the world procured her a removal thence, and a more pompous funeral at $:, 
Mary's in Oxford. Such was the man recommended by Elizabeth as the fitteſt 
huſband for the queen of Scotland; who heard the propoſal with patience: but, 
deferring her reſolution, repreſented to Randolph, © that it was not agreeable either 
<« to his miſtreſs's promiſe of treating her as a ſiſter or daughter, or to her general 
« advice for making an honourable choice, ſince it could not be for Mary's honour 
ce to marry a ſubject, though it might be a means of ſecuring her ſucceſſion.” That 
miniſter conſulting with Murray, Argyle, and Lethington, on the ſubject, it was 
agreed, that an interview between the two queens would be the propereſt means for 
removing the difficulties in this affair: but Mary, being in her heart determined 
againſt the match, declined the interview. Letters however paſſed between them 
for ſome times, till an unguarded one from Mary, containing expreſſions offenſive 
to Elizabeth, put a ſtop to the correſpondence. The queen of Scotland had invited 
Matthew earl of Lenox, who had been an exile twenty years in England, to return 
home, with aſſurances of reſtoring him to his eſtate and honour : her motives to 
this ſtep were, either a fancy ſhe had taken to his ſon the lord Darley, or a deſire 
to have his advice in the ſituation of her affairs; being not well pleaſed with the 
conduct of her firſt miniſter Murray; who had ſuffered Knox and others to offer 
her intolerable affronts, without any reparation to her injured honour. This invi- 
tation was kept ſecret: and Lenox, pretending encouragement from his friends to 
hope for ſome favour in reſpe& of his private affairs, if he went to Scotland, ob- 
tained from queen Elizabeth not only leave to go thither, but letters recommending 
him to Mary's favour in his ſuits; though with a reſtriction, that, in ſhewing ples- 
| ſure to him, ſhe ſhould not diſpleaſe the houſe of Hamilton, leſt her country ſhould 
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be involved in the troubles and diſſenſions. This caution, coloured with a pre- Eunansny: 


tended care for the quiet of her government, coming at a time, when the queen of 1 


gegtland was irritated at the hindering of her match with the archduke, and when 
all the advices of Elizabeth (who was conſidered as the chief inſtrument of break- 
ing it) were ſuſpected, drew from her that harſh letter above-mentioned. 

Mary ſoon grew uneaſy at the effects it had produced: a mutual coldneſs, jea- 
loufies, ſuſpicions, and a diſcontinuance of that friendly commerce by letters, which 
had been carried on for above two years with great frankneſs and appearance of 


amity ; and which, if not renewed, would cut off all her correſpondence with a 


great number of noblemen, and other of her friends, in England; It behoved her 
likewiſe to be well with Elizabeth, on account of her right of ſucceſſion to that 
crown; which had been lately attacked in a book intituled, A declaration of the 


ſucceſſion of the imperial crown of England : and wrote, at the time of the laſt parlia- 


ment, by John Hales clerk of the hanaper; who endeavoured therein to invalidate 
| the right of the Scottiſb line, and to maintain that of the houſe of Suffolk. The 
author was committed to priſon : and the lord John Grey of Pyrgo fell into diſ- 
grace for being concerned therein, The lord keeper Bacon, being ſuppoſed to have 
contributed to its publication, was forbid the court, confined to the buſineſs of 


chancery, and fo ſharply proſecuted by the earl of Leiceſter, that he would have 


loſt his office, if Sir Anthony Browne could have been perſuaded to accept it: but 
his own merit and ſervices, ſupported by Cecil's interceſſion, reſtored him in a little 
time to favour. This diſcouragement of the pretenſions of the houſe of Suffolk 
did not remove the Scottiſhß queen's apprehenſions, leſt the averſion, which the zea- 
lots of the reformation ſhewed to her ſucceſſion, and their endeavours to exclude 
her, might at laſt prevail, unleſs repreſſed by Elizabeth, It was expected, that the 
parliament of England would meet again in OFober, and another motion be made 
for eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion ; which might perhaps be ſettled to her prejudice. 
Alarmed with this danger, ſhe diſpatched Sir James Melvil to the court of England 
with inſtructions, to excuſe her laſt letter, to make up matters with Elizabeth, and 
to renew their former amity and correſpondence. He ſucceeded in all theſe points: 
and, being aſked, whether he had brought no anſwer to the propoſal of marriage, 
he replied, that his miſtreſs ſcarce thought of it, but expected the propoſed meeting 
of the earl of Bedford and lord Robert Dudley with Murray and Lethington on the 
borders, to treat upon all ſuch matters of importance, for the quiet of both countries 
and the ſatisfaction of both their majeſties. Meluil's naming Bedford before Dudley 
gave Elizabeth occaſion to ſay, That he ſeemed to make ſmall account of the 
« latter: but he ſhould ſoon ſee what honours ſhe ſhould confer on a perſon, whom 
« ſhe eſteemed as her friend and brother, whom ſhe would have married herſelf, 
* had ſhe not been reſolved to die a virgin, and whom ſhe had recommended as 
ce the fitteſt match for her ſiſter of Scotland, becauſe it would remove all her fears 


e and ſuſpicions; ſuch being her confidence in him, that ſhe ſhould have no fur- 


ether apprehenſions of uſurpation before her deceaſe.” 

DuDLEy was accordingly, on September 28, created baron of Denbigh, having, 
at the ſame time, a grant of that caſtle and honour : and was the next day advanced 
to the higher title of earl of Leicefter; the caſtle and manor of Kenilworth, which 
had anciently belonged to the earls of Leiceſter, being given him for the better ſup- 
port of his new dignity. He was ſoon after, upon the reſignation of Sir John Maſon, 
choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; exerting the power and influence of 
his poſt in the eſtabliſhment of good orders, and in the advancement of learning, 
and ſhewing himſelf a zealous defender of her privileges in the caſe of Butterfield, 
whoſe action in the court of common pleas, againſt Dr. Kayes, was diſmiſſed , as 
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E.12avety. being cognilable only before the chancellor or his delegate. Leiceſter, knowing 1 
n N was the high ſpirit of the queen of Scotland, too high to ſtoop to the marriage . 


Peace be- 
tween France 
and England. 


ſubject, which made her diſdain his alliance, proteſted to Melvil, © that he dig not 
think himſelf worthy to wipe her ſhoes, and had never entertained ſuch aſpirin 
« thoughts as to hope for her marriage, but the propoſal came from Cecil, wh, 
e meant his ruin by it; and, deſiring his good offices to keep her majeſty from in. 
« puting to him a matter, which was owing purely to the malice of his enemies,” 
wrote to the earl of Murray to the fame effect. This apology, ſo full of humilit 


with regard to himſelf and of high reſpect to the queen of Scotland, was ſo well re. 


ccived by her, that ſhe began to entertain more favourable ſentiments in his behalf: 
and had Elizabeth agreed to the propoſition, which ſhe had at firſt encouraged her 
to expect, and engaged to eſtabliſh her right of ſucceſſion in the next parliament, 
the marriage might probably have been adjuſted in the conferences of the earl of 
Bedford and Randolph with Murray and Lethington, from Novemb. 19 to Novemb, 22, 
at Berwick*, Theſe commiſſioners met expreſly for that purpoſe, purſuant to the 
queen of England's promiſe to Melvil: but the Engliſb ſeemed induitriouſly to avoid 
mentioning that propoſition, or making any other offers in favour of the marriage; 
nothing paſſing in the conferences but what was trifling, dark, and general, This 


proceeding appeared ſo ſtrange, that it was generally believed, E/:zabeth had no 


mind it ſhould take effect, and had only moved it to divert Mary from marrying at 


all: and, had ſhe known at that time, to what lengths Leiceſter's ambition was capa- 


ble of carrying him, ſhe would have had reaſon enough to apprehend, that, when 


he ſaw himſelf maſter of one crown, and in a way of ſucceeding to another, he 


might have raiſed as great troubles in England, as Mary did by her future marriages 
in Scotland. | | ; | 
WuriLsT this affair was in treaty, the queen regent of France and the cardinal 
of Lorraine had interpoſed * with their advice againſt the marriage with Leiceſer; 
but without any influence on Mary's conduct; the one being known to bear her no 
affection, and the other to mind only his own intereſts. They moved likewiſe for 
a renewal of the ancient league between France and Scotland: but, this being found 
impracticable, the Engliſb privateers making continual prizes of French veſſels, and 
the queen-mother being deſirous that her ſon Charles IX, lately declared major, 
might have nothing to diſturb the tranquillity of his government, a trgaty was ſet 
on foot for a peace with England. Throckmorton and Smith 3, who had treated with 


the French court during the ſiege of Havre, were, after the ſurrender of the place, 
arreſted, under pretence of having entered France withcut paſſeports, though they 
had done ſo before the declaration of war: and the firſt was impriſoned in the 


caſtle of St. Germaine. The other had his papers ſeized, and was put under a 
guard, as he was told, for his ſafety, leſt he ſhould be inſulted by the mob of Paris: 
and, propoſing to make uſe of him for a treaty of peace, he was, in a ſhort time, 
ſet at liberty, and his papers reſtored. The queen of England would not hear of a 
truce: but, to ſhew her willingneſs to a peace, which ſhe deſired, to ſave the ex- 


pences of a war, ſhe ſent a commiſſion to Smith to begin the negotiation. Throck- 


morton was afterwards joined with him in it: and conferences were held by them, 
at Troyes, with Caſtelnau, Morvillier biſhop of Orleans, and ſecretary Bourdin. The 
chief difficulty related to Calais, and the hoſtages given, in conſequence of the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambreſis, for the reſtitution of that place, and the payment of the for- 
feiture on failure thereof: and Caſtelnau was ſent to England to adjuſt thoſe articles, 
It was at laſt agreed, that no mention ſhould be made of Calais in the treaty, and 
the hoſtages ſhould, on the payment of 120,000 crowns, be ſet at liberty: Theſe 
points being ſettled, the peace was ſigned on April 2; both the contracting powers 
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engaging * not to attack each other, nor aid any other power that ſhould ; not to 3 
protect traytors nor rebels of either ſide, and to bury all things paſt in oblivion.” J h. 1564. 
Theſe articles, “ with a reſervation of all rights and pretenſions, as well of the king 
« of France, as of the queen of England,” made the ſum of the treaty. In conſe- 
nence hereof, and in token of a perfect reconciliation, Charles IX was choſen 
knight of the Garter : and the lord Hunſdon ſent over to Paris to inveſt him ſo- 
lemnly with the enſigns of the order. The king of France propoling in return to 
make two Engliſh noblemen, named by the queen, knights of St. Michael, the offer 
was waved at preſent: but, two years after, the duke of Norfolk and the earl of 
Leiceſter were admitted into that order. | 
Tas queen of England was the more diſpoſed to a peace with France, becauſe 8 
ſhe was on worſe terms, than ever, with the king of Spazne; the Engliſh privateers TR. 
having lately, in purſuit of the French *, made prizes of ſeveral Spaniſh veſſels, and 
that prince having cauſed all the Engli/þ merchantſhips in the ports of Spaine to be 
ſeized by way of reprizal. Cardinal de Granville, to create differences between the 
merchants of England and the trading towns of the Low Countries *, had put the 
latter upon complaining of a late duty of 6 + per cent. laid upon Engliſh cloths, 
tranſported out of the kingdom by ſtrangers, which had ſuch an effect, that the 
Engliſh merchants, who were entirely free from this, and paid but a moiety of other 
duties, could {ell a piece of cloth at Antwerp ſix florins cheaper than the Flemings. 
The Engliſh thus engroſſing the cloth trade in Flanders to themſelves, D' Aſonville 
had been ſent the laſt year to the court of England to procure a repeal of the new 
duty: but, as it had been laid by Philip and Mary, and not in her own time, the 
queen rejected the demand. 'The merchants of London, in theic turn, exhibited bills 
of complaint, that their goods were, on ſmall and trifling occaſions, confiſcated in 
« Flanders by virtue of new edicts, which prohibited likewiſe the import of certain 
« merchandizes; and that greater impoſts were exacted of them, than had been 
« ever uſed in former times, contrary to the treaty of commerce A. D. 149 5, called 
« the Grand Intercourſe.” The parliament, unable to redreſs theſe grievances, had 
thought fit to encourage the merchants, and improve their trade at home, by pro- 
hibiting the importation of pins, knives, ribands, girdles, and other manufactures of 
the Low Countries. The Flemings had hereupon, on December 8, iſſued a placart, 
forbidding the exportation into England of any materials, that might ſerve for the 
manufactures there prohibited, and the importation of bays and all other Engh/b 
manufactures (except cloth and kerſeys) into Flanders. In the point of navigation, 
as certain commodities could not be either imported into England, or exported 
thence, but in Engliſh bottoms, they prohibited the lading of any on Engliſb veſſels, 
ſo long as there were any Low Country ſhips in their harbours : and, as the plague 
was very rife in London, during the autumn, this year, the regent of Flanders made 
uſe of that pretence to forbid the importing of any cloths or kerſeys, on pain of con- 
fiſcation, till the Candlemas following. This prohibition was afterwards prolonged 
till Eaſter: and, the conferences between Dr. Day and ſecretary La Torre upon the 
ſubje& procuring no redreſs, but convincing the Exgliſb, that the plague was only 
a pretext, and the real deſign was to diſtreſs them in their commerce, the queen, on 
March 23, publiſhed a proclamation, allowing her ſubjects to tranſport their cloths 
to any other country, and forbidding the importation of any merchandize by the 
Flemings. The Engliſh hereupon carried their cloths, which had been five months 
on ſhip-board, to Embden, and entered into a contract with the count of Eaſt Friſe- 
land for making it their mart, inſtead of Antwerp. This drew from the dutcheſs 
of Parma, on May 22, an ordinance, that no ſubje& of the Low Countries ſhould 
 traflick with the Engliſb at Embden, or bring thence any merchandize or cloths, un- 
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E.1zauern. der pain of forfeiture, whilſt the manufactures of the Low Countries were prohibited 
ta in England, or till it ſhould be otherwiſe provided by an agreement of both parties 
The Engliſb did not find all the advantages they expected to Embden, there being 
neither any merchandize for returns, nor ſuch a market for their cloths, as they uſed 


to have, where there was a greater concourſe of merchants. But the Flemings ſuf. 


fered much more by the loſs of a commerce, which had, ſince the time of | 


Edward Ill, brought them infinite advantages, and at this time amounted to above 
twelve millions of crowns a year; the cloths alone (to ſay nothing of tin, lead, and 
other commodities) tranſported annually to Antwerp, being eſtimated at five mil- 


lions. To recover a trade ſo beneficial to his ſubjects, which the French were at 


this time ſolliciting to obtain, and to ſupply the place of the biſhop of Aquila his 
embaſlador, lately deceaſed, Philip ſent Diego Guſman de Silva, a canon of Toledo, 
into England: and this wiſe miniſter laboured fo effectually in the matter, that, on 
December 24, an agreement was made for reſtoring the commerce between the two 
countries to its former ſtate, and for a ſuſpenſion of all edicts and prohibitions made 


on either ſide, ſince the day of queen Eligabeth's acceſſion to the throne, till it ſhoud 


be otherwiſe provided by the commiſſioners of both powers, who were to meet 
within three months at Bruges to adjuſt all diſputes. The meeting was accordingly 
held at Bruges: but the tumults of the Flemzngs interrupted their proceedings ſo, 
that the commiſſioners were obliged to break off their conferences; having firſt 
agreed, that the commerce ſhould continue in the ſame ſtate of freedom, till one 
of the princes ſignified to the contrary ; and then the merchants of both countries 
ſhould have forty days to withdraw their effects. | 
The queen Tux queen, no longer taken up with foreign cares, made in her ſummer pro- 
| — greſs*, on Auguft 1 5 a viſit to Cambridge; being honourably received there by ſe- 
: cretary Cecil, then chancellor of the univerſity, the heads of houſes, and other ſtudents, 
in their academical habits. The days of her abode there were ſpent in ſcholaſtical 
exerciſes of philoſophy, phyſick, and divinity; the nights in comedies, tragedies, 


and other entertainments: every college was honoured with a viſit; and ſhe took 


leave of the univerſity in a Latin oration: thanking the members for their affection, 
extolling their learning, encouraging them to proſecute their ſtudies, and giving 


them ſome hopes, that, if providence indulged her life and opportunity, ſhe might 


erect among them ſome monument of her love to learning, not inferior to thoſe of 
her anceſtors. The general commendation ſhe gave their learning, and the ſatiſ- 
faction ſhe had received from their exerciſes, did not allay the reſentment, which 
Thomas Cartwright of Trinity College entertained from a neglect, be conceived to 


be put upon him by her elogium on Thomas Preſton of King's College, They had 


been appointed two of the opponents in a diſputation: and the latter, having the 
advantage of a comely geſture, an agreeable pronunciation, and a graceful perſonage, 
had pleaſed her ſo much, that ſhe not only extolled his performance, but ſettled on 
him a penſion ; whereas no reward was given, nor any notice taken of, the other. 
Cartwright, proud in his nature, and opinionated of his own abilities, was ſo in- 
cenfed at the preference given to Preſfon, that he retired to Geneva: and, having 
fully informed himſelf of the doctrines and diſcipline introduced there by Calvin, 


returned home to get himſelf a name, by ſetting them up in England, on the ruins 


of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and conſtitution. . 


Conformity TRE exiles, returned from Geneva, had already begun diſputes about the cap, 


atlas cha ſurplice, and other eccleſiaſtical habits; not daring as yet to attack either the li- 
excepted to 


to turgy or epiſcopacy. Their averſion to the habits of the clergy, was founded on 

the habits of |_j:7T%h 546 % Ya TS a SS N . 
che clergy, their having been worn by the Papiſts; though they had moſt of them been in uſe 
before any of the corruptions of popery were known in the world, and had not been 
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derived from any Pope, but indulged to the biſhops and clergy by the emperor ES 
D. 1564. 


Conſtantine the Great, being really part of the imperial ornaments, and as ſuch worn 
by emperors and kings, particularly by thoſe of England, at their coronations to this 
day, from the time that thoſe ceremonials were inſtituted. Dreſs is a thing in itſelf 
"different, but it ſhould be decent at all times, and more ſolemn upon particular 
occaſions; the faſhion thereof is perpetually varying in all countries in ſome reſpect 
or other : and, if it ſhould be regulated by the rule of oppoſition to what is worn by 
the different orders of the Popi/h clergy, whether regular or ſecular, it would be 
ſcarce practicable to eſtabliſh any one faſhion, or continue it in uſage. Theſe 
Genevians excepted not only to the veſtments uſed in divine ſervice, but to the or- 
dinary habit of the clergy, for the ſame reaſon, as would have obliged the judges, - 
ſerjeants, and barriſters at law, the mayor, aldermen, and companies, of London, 
with all magiſtrates throughout the kingdom, to leave off their robes of dignity, 
becauſe they had been worn, whilſt their anceſtors were Papiſts. They ſet up 
themſelves for the onely judges of what was decent or convenient, in oppoſition to 
publick authority: and ſome of them being men of learning, as well as zealous 
againſt popery, got preferments in the church, at a time, when no other qualities were 


conſidered ; and were thereby enabled to encourage non-canformity in others. Not 


content with abſtaining from them in their own practice, they railed againſt all, 
that uſed them in obedience to the orders of the church and the queen's injunctions: 

and, by the vehemence of their exclamations, raiſed ſuch a malevolent ſpirit among 
the ignorant vulgar, as made them refuſe coming to church, and put them upon 

reviling and inſulting the clergy in the publick ſtreets, purely on account of their ap- 
parel. Matters being come to this paſs, the queen was highly offended : and wrote, 
on January 25, to the two archbiſhops; expreſly requiring them to take away all 
diverſity among the clergy, as breeding nothing but confuſion and breach of com- 


mon charity; and ſee order in the habits ſtrictly obſerved by all eccleſiaſtical perſons” 


throughout the churches of their reſpective provinces; and to admit none to any 
cure or office in the church, who did not, before admittance, promiſe ſolemnly to 


obſerve and maintain ſuch order and uniformity in all external rites and ceremonies, 


both in reſpect of the church and their own perſons, as by law and good uſages were 
already provided. The archbiſhops accordingly ſignified theſe inſtructions to their 
ſuffragans, enjoining them, to certify the names of ſuch of their clergy, as would 
not comply with the habits and other rites of the church, and to order them to ap- 
pear before the high commiſſioners. Such as appeared were exhorted to conform, 
and threatened with deprivation, if they did not: but the buſineſs went on heavily; 
eſpecially in London; where the greateſt number of theſe irregular miniſters were; 
well knowing, that, as they had been hitherto connived at by their biſhop, Grindal, 
they ſhould, on this occaſion, be ſuppotted by Sir Francis Knolles (who had been 
one of their congregation at Geneva, and was now vice-chamberlain, allied to the 
queen by his marriage with Cary, and much in her favour) by Dudley earl of Lei- 
ceſler, who had lately put himſelf at the head of their party, and by others of their 
friends in the court and council. | e 3 30113 
THEess courtiers had influence enough to prevent the queen's authoriſing ſome 
orders, drawn up by the biſhops for all miniſters to ſubſcribe : but, the clergy of 
London and Southwark appearing, at the latter end of March, before the high com- 
miſſioners, and being required to promiſe conformity as well to the habits, as to 
the rites of the Common-Prayer, the 39 articles, and the queen's injunctions, on 
Pain of deprivation within three months, moſt of them ſubſcribed immediately; 
and of thirty, who ſtood ont, ſeveral complied before the term expired; the reſt 
were actually deprived. The moſt eminent of theſe, ſent for out of the country, 
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| Errzaninii. to attend the high commiſſion court, were Sampſon dean of -Chriſl-Church, and 
N Humfrey preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford. The former owed. his prefer. 
maeent to Dudley, and had been of different ſentiments in the time of Edward vl: 
but, Calvin having perverted him during his exile, he was now ſo refractory with 
regard to the habits, that he was deprived, by ſentence of the court, of his deanr j 
which was given to Dr. Thomas Godwin (afterwards biſhop of Bath and Welles) a 

learned man of a better temper, and more exemplary conformity. Humfrey, bein 
a man generally beloved, and much eſteemed by ſecretary Cecil, was diſpenſed with 
for a time: and continued ſome years in his headſhip, before he conformed to the 
habits, which he did at laſt, and was promoted to the deanry of Wincheſter. Theſe 
non-conformiſt miniſters were deſirous to juſtify their conduct by the opinions of 
foreign divines: and, as the archbiſhop had urged againſt them the judgment of 
Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, they wrote to Gualter and Bullinger, the chief 

paſtors of the church of Zurich, eminent for their learning and moderation. It was 
no ſmall mortification to them to find their non-conformity, notwithſtanding all 
the art, and ſome falſe colours, in which they dreſſed their caſe, condemned by thoſe 
foreign divines. They did not pretend to ſcruple the habits as unlawful, but did 
not think them edifying ; a quality ſcarce to be expected from any kind of dreſs, 
unleſs in virtue of a ſtrong imagination, and in the caſe of a general conformity, 
which they. oppoſed: yet the London non-conformiſts publiſhed not long after 
books againſt them, in which the want of reaſon was ſo ſupplied by ſophiſtry, miſ- 
repreſentation, declamation, and vehemence, that a great number of young ſtudents, 
4. D. 1565. in ſome colleges of Cambridge, entered the year following into a combination to 
VV leave off the ſurplice, which they had hitherto uſed, _ All the grave, aged, and 
learned part of the univerſity were very conformable, and condemned theſe hot 
youths, who pretended conſcience and a greater purity for not wearing an habit, 
which ſome of them had pawned to victuallers: and ſuch was their malapertneſs, 


that great diſorders would have enſued, had they not been ſpeedily repreſſed by the 
care and authority of Cecil, their chancellor. | | 


The propoſed THE queen of England's thoughts were now chiefly taken up with the marriage 
—_—_ im of her ſiſter of Scotland. Elizabeth, in her conferences with Sir James Melvil, 
broken off. had told him, ſhe had in her eye two noblemen, her ſubjects, either whereof, ſhe 
| conceived, would be a proper match for Mary; and, naming the earl of Leicefer 
for one, ſaid enough of the other to make him conclude, that Henry Stewart lord 
Darnley, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Lenox by the lady Margaret Douglas, was 
the other. This young nobleman was ſecond couſin to the queen of Scotland; 
they being both grandchildren of Margaret the eldeſt ſiſter of Henry VIII, the former 
by her ſecond, the latter by her firſt, huſband. He was born in England of parents, 
who, at the time of his birth, were in ſubjection to the crown of England; and 
conſequently not liable to the objection, which Hales had made to Mary's title, 
drawn from a maxim of the law of that realm in the caſe of private inheritances, that 
« whoever is not born in England, or at leaſt of a father and mother, who, at the 
« time of the birth, were in the obedience of the king of England, could not have 
« and enjoy any inheritance in the kingdom.” He had on this account, as being a 
native of England, and profeſſing there the Proteſtant religion, many partiſans, 
that favoured his title to the crown; and the joining of theſe to her own friends 
was ſuch an advantage, as rendered him no improper match for her: but Leiceſter 
was preferred, as better anſwering Elizabeth's purpoſes, whether ſhe deſigned, to 
throw a ſlur on Mary's character, by a match ſo much below her dignity, to pre- 
vent her marrying at all, or at leaſt to delay it by the difficulties, that would occur 
in the negotiations for its concluſion. Alarmed at the proſpect of this princels's 
marriage with the archduke Charles of Auſtria, which had been propoſed by the 


cardinal 
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cardinal of Lorraine, with the view of engaging the Imperial and Spaniſh crows in . 
a league to put her, by force of armes, in immediate poſſeſſion of the throne of Eng- I D. 1565: 


land, ſhe was ready to take any ſtep to avert the danger. In this ſituation, ſhe had 
recommended Leiceſter to Mary: and had offered, in caſe ſhe married him, to de- 
care her in parliament her adoptive daughter or fiſter, and preſumptive heir of the 
crrun of England: proſecuting the matter at firſt with a ſeeming eagerneſs, but 
proceeding afterwards more remiſly and darkly, as the danger of the Auſtrian match 
(which the earl of Suſſex was employed at the zmperial court to break) wore away, 
till it was entirely removed by the death of the emperor Ferdinand, whoſe ſucceſſor 
Maximilian was as much averſe to, as his father had been fond of, that marriage. 
There is ſufficient reaſon to think, that Elizabeth had, from the time of her ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, formed a reſolution never to declare her ſucceſſor: and the 
kept it to her death; no inſtances of her parliament, nor any other conſideration, be- 
ing ever able to perſuade her to ſettle the ſucceſſion. The offer of doing fo, ſeems 
to have been only a bait to catch Mary, in whoſe thoughts and views the crown of 
England was always uppermoſt, and to draw her into a negotiation about her mar- 
riage with Leiceſter ; which, though probably never deſigned from the beginning to 
take effect, ſerved to amuſe the queen of Scotland for two years, and was broken 
off at the very time ſhe gave her conſent to it, and fignified her readineſs to accom- 
pliſh it, upon Elizabeth's making good the offer above-mentioned, It is evident 
from Randolph's * letter of February 5 to Cecil, that, © upon his preſenting the 
« queen of England's letter to Mary, deſiring to know her anſwer to the matter at 
« Berwick, touching her marriage, the latter replied, that, if Elizabeth would uſe 
« her as a born ſiſter or daughter (7. e. declare her preſumptive heir of her crown) 
« ſhe would obey her as a ſiſter, which could not otherwiſe be expected: for ſhe 
« looked upon Leiceſter as a noble gentleman, ſuch an one as his miſtrefs would 
« marry, were he not her ſubject, but in that matter his miſtreſs ſhould rule her, if 
e ſhe pleaſed.” After this declaration, it was plainly in queen Eligabeib's power 
to effectuate the marriage by performing her promiſe of making an inquiſition into 
Mary's title, and declaring her right to the ſucceſſion: but this ſhe was determined 
not to do; and, not knowing well how to get rid of her promiſe, ſhe ſent, or ſuf- 
fered lord Darnley to go, into Scotland. Randolph was likewiſe ordered, on 
March 5, * to aſcertain the queen of Scots, that, in caſe of her marriage with 
« Leiceſter, ſhe ſhould find her ready to advance him to all the honour ſhe could, 
« and to favour her title in every way ſhe might, except as to the inquiſition and 
« declaration thereof; in which ſhe was reſolved to do nothing, till ſhe ſhould 
« either marry herſelf, or notify her determination never to marry, one of which 
« ſhe propoſed to do ſhortly.” When this was fignified to Mary, ſhe was equally 
ſurprized and offended ; burſt into tears; complained: heavily of Elizabeth for 
having abuſed her, and, made her' trifle away time to no purpoſe: and ex 


| | preſted a 
reſentment in bitter language, for which ſhe had but too much treaſon, | 


Tux pretence for Darnley's going into Scotland was, that his father, having been The queen of 
reſtored to his eſtate and honours by a parliament called in December for that pur- lcd abs. 
poſe, was deſirous 3 of. his ſon's preſence to ſhare in the ſatis faction he enjoyed from 


the re-eſtabliſhment of his family. He was a fine figure of a man, in the twentieth 
year of his age, very tall, well ſhaped and proportioned, and exceeding handſome: 


and Cecil, in procuring a licence for his journey, had an expectation, that his youth, 
vigour, and beauty, would render him more agreeable to the queen, when preſent, 
than Leicefler, who was abſent, That ſtateſman, however, had no deſign, that 
either of the marriages ſhould take effect, but by ſuch ſhifts to keep Mary un- 
married as long as he could ; being fully perſuaded that Darnley, whoſe eſtate lay 
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Eu1zanzTH. in England, and whoſe mother remained there, durſt not proceed in the marriage 
IJ D166 without Elizabeth's conſent firſt obtained. Thus he thought it lay in his miſtreg, 


« mined; and, as for the party, ſhe thought, that, of all others, her maje 


power to advance or ſtay the marriage at her pleaſure: and, if Darnley ſhould te. 
fuſe to return, upon her recalling him, he intended to proceed againſt him, to the 
forfeiture of all his lands and rights in England. But love laughs at the ſchemes =: 
politicians : Darnley, on his arrival preſenting himſelf before queen Mary, about 
February 19, at Wemyſs in Fife, was received in a moſt gracious manner, This Was 
deemed the effect of her natural courteſy : but the liking ſhe took to him at fuſt 
ſight ſoon improved to a violent paſſion ; and, in the next month, Lethington was 
ſent to the court of England, with a commiſſion to treat with queen Elizabeth for 
her conſent to the marriage of Darnley. The council of England, having cong. 
dered the matter, reſolved unanimouſly, on May 1, © that the marriage would be 
« directly prejudicial to the ſincere amity between the two queens, and very danger. 
« ous to the mutual good, concord, and tranquillity, which the realms enjoyed at 
« preſent, and wiſhed to be made perpetual; and that an offer ſhould be made to 
« the Scottiſh queen of any other nobleman in Great Britain, ſuitable to her rank 
« and agreeable to both countries.” Lethington, returning with this anſwer, ac- 
companied by Sir N. Throckmorton, who was ſent to confer with queen Mary on 
the ſubject, received orders, about the g® of that month, at Newark, to return, and 
in his miſtreſs's name to ſignify to queen Elizabeth, that, © as ſhe had been fo lon 

« amuſed and dallied with to no purpoſe, ſhe was determined, with the advice of 
te her eſtates, to uſe her own choice in marriage; and then to paſs over into France, 
to get that court's approbation of her match with Darnley. Theſe orders were 
probably given upon Mary's knowledge of the ſenſe of Elizabeth's council, in 
which the affair had been debated on April 23, and letters iſſued to recall Lenox and 
his ſon into England: but Lethington, not caring perhaps to be the bearer of a dif. 
agreeable meſſage, neglected them, and proceeded on his journey to Edenburgh, 
Throckmorton, arriving at Stirling on May 15, had audience of the Scottiſh queen; 
who the ſame day created Darnley knight banneret, baron of Ardmanock and earl 
of Roſſe : it was propoſed to advance him the next day to the dignity of duke of 
Albany; but this being deferred for a later time, he fell into ſuch a fury againſt lord 
Ruthven, who brought him the news, that he attempted to ſtrike him with his dag- 
ger. He had, about a month before, been taken ill of the meaſles: and the queen, 
in her great inquietude for his recovery, had fate up ſome nights to watch him 
during his illneſs. He was ſo elated with this and other marks of her tenderneſ, 
that his inſolent and imperious temper diſcovered itſelf in his carriage, not only to 


| ſome of the nobility, but even to her majeſty; who could not prevail upon him to 


do any thing to pleaſe her, whilſt ſhe did every thing to him that was obliging*. 
When Throckmorton had repreſented his miſtreſs's miſlike, as well of the match, as 
of the haſty manner in which it had been concluded, Mary replied, that . ſhe had 
« acquainted the queen of England with her intent, as ſoon as herſelf was deter- 

would 
« be content therewith, having left it to her own choice, if ſhe forbore matching 
tt in the houſes of France, Spaine, and Auſtria, and there could not be a fitter than 
« Darnley, who was an Engliſhman, and her near relation.” The embaſſador re- 
turned, fully convinced of her being ſo far engaged, that it was impoſſible to break 


off the marriage, but by violence: and Mary ſent Mr. John Hay to London, to make 


another eſſay for procuring Elizabeth's conſent. | | 

Tuis laſt queen was not really ſo averſe to the marriage, as ſhe pretended: but 
ſhe thought proper to publiſh her diſlike of it, leſt it ſhould be made with the ge- 
neral approbation of the kingdom. Of the two objections, urged by thoſe that op- 
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{ed it, one of them, drawn from its tending to interrupt the good underſtanding Euizanerh- 
and friendſhip between the two nations, depended entirely on that diſlike : the I N 


other, of its endangering the true religon, was founded on Darnley's being a Papiſt, 
though he thought fit to trim in that point, going one while to the queen's maſſe, 
and at other times to ſermons. Mary had gained the duke of Chatelleraut 
(by aſſuring him, that ſhe would maintain his right of ſucceſſion) and about thirteen 
other lords to ſign their conſent to the marriage: but theſe were not enough to 
carry her point in the eſtates. The earl of Murray had, in the beginning of April, 
| left the court, being out of favour, and with his friends ſecluded. from the council; 
which was now ordinarily compoſed of the earls of Lenox and Morton, the lord. 
Erſeine, the keeper of the privy ſeal, ſecretary Letbington, who was kept in for his 
abilities, but had little credit, the treaſurer, comptroller, juſtice clerk, and judge 
advocate. Lenox was the chief director of all meaſures; and, having entered into 
a bond with the earls of Athole and Cathneſs, the lords Hume and Ruthven, brought 
them into it upon extraordinary occaſions. The queen had ſent for Murray, in 
May, to Stirling, and tried with careſſes to get him ſign a writing, promiſing his 
conſent to her marriage; ſhe was the more preſſing, becauſe others would follow 
his example: but he excuſed himſelf from doing fo, alledging his fears of Darnley's 
proving an enemy to religion. Argyle, and other noblemen of his party, with all 
the Kirk preachers, declared againſt it on the fame account: and Mary, who had 
called the eſtates to meet on July 20, in hopes of obtaining their. conſent, thought it 
beſt to prorogue their meeting till September. Chatelleraut, Murray, Argyle, Glen- 
cairn, and Morton were ſummoned to a convention of noblemen, on June 22; at 
Perth, but only the laſt. appeared; the two firſt ſtaying at their own houſes, and 
the two others going, on the 24, to the kirk-afſembly at Edenburgh; where a 
ſupplication was made to the queen, declaring their reſolution never to ſabmit to 
the papel authority, and complaining of the dangers that threatened the pure re- 
ligion. - The queen was highly offended at their non- appearance, and laid the blame 
on Murray, who had, or pretended to have, advice of a deſign formed to take away 
his life at Perth: and he was, on July 17, cited, with Argyle, on their allegiance, to 
appear before the council, and to give an account of the manner of the conſpiracy, 
and the name of their informer; the firſt of theſe noblemen having a ſafe conduct 
given him for that purpoſe, ' The queen herſelf had been alarmed a little before, 
on June 30, with an, account of. theſe two noblemen's intent to ſeize her and 
Darnley on their road from Perth to lord Leuingſton's houſe of Calender; Murray 
pretending, at that time, to be ſick of a diarrhæa at the caſtle of Lochlevin, and 
Argyle being at his own houſe of Campbel, near the road; both after wards diſ- 
avowing the leaſt thought af ſuch an attempt. It was a time when ſuſpicions 
reigned , univerſally: a number of the moſt zealous kirkmen, meeting at Leonard's 
Craig near Edenburgb, reſolved to defend themſelves and their religion, and choſe 
eight of the moſt ſubſtantial burgeſſes of that city, two out of every quarter, to ſee 
that the brethren were ready armed. On intelligence hereof, orders were ſent from 
Calender to the, magiſtrates of Edenburgb, to ſeize four of i thoſe overſeers, and im- 
priſon them in the caſtle ; which raiſed ſuch a terror in the city, that many began 
to quit it, and all were alarmed at the danger of religion. To quiet the minds of 
the people, a proclamation, was iſſued on July 12 and 15, aſſuring them, that * her 
e majeſty never had any thoughts of moleſting them in their religion, and that 
they ſhould be maintained for the future in the full exerciſe thereof, as they had 
* been hitherto.” The queen, coming to Holyrood-houſe, cauſed an inquiſition to 
be made into the treaſonable affair of Leonard's Craig: but it was only to exalt her 


own clemency in pardoning the aſſociators, at the interceſſion of the magiſtrates of 
Edenburgh, | 
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Turn are ſome circumſtances, in which it is dangerous for princes to treat * 
fenders with the rigour of juſtice, however neceflary it may appear for exam 
ſake, and a terror to others: and the queen acted prudently in extending her Wits 
to criminals, who had not yet taken armes, and whoſe puniſhment: would have 
raifed a tumult in Edenburgh, which ſhe had not as yet power to: ſuppreſs. To be 
provided againſt all accidents, and effectuate her marriage in deſpight of all op 
ſition, a proclamation was publiſhed on July 15, requiring all her good fubjeQs to to 
attend her at Edenburgh, by the 20 of that month, well provided with armes, ang 
a fortnight s proviſion : ſhe wrote like wiſe letters to particular perſons of note, in. 
viting them to her aſſiſtance. Two days after the general ſummons, Charel raus 


Argyle, Murray, and other malcontents, met at Stirling to conſult about meaſures h 


proper for them to take in the preſent ſituation of affairs ; but retired ſoon to their 
own houſes: nor doth it appear what concert they made, or what reſolution the 

took, beſides ſending a letter to queen Elizabeth, profeſfing their Zeal as well for re. 
ligion, as for preſerving amity with England, returning thanks for paſt ſervices, and 
imploring her protection for the future. Religion was the chief pretext they made 
uſe of, as the moſt popular and fitteſt for their purpoſes: but they had all their pri- 
vate grievances and apprehenſions. Chatelloraut, no longer truſting the promiſe of 
a princeſs, whom he faw beſotted with the love of his rival, was afraid he ſhould 
be ſupplanted in his ſucceſſion to ĩhe crown by the houſe of Lenox : Darnley had 


openly declared againſt the exorbitant grants made to Murray, and expreffed x defi 


promiſe to the Exgliſd embaſſador. The banns were accordingly publifhed boring | 


of reſuming them; and this affected moſt of the reſt, who had received uin 
from the crown during his adminiſtration. The council of ſtate was filled (as they 
pretended) with their enemies, from whom they had little reafort to expect a better 
treatment: and this made them ſo averſe to the marriage; which the queen, being 
joined by the lord Hume, the laird of Cesford; and other gentiemmen of the marches 
and Lothian, with all their forces, reſolved! to delay no longer, notwithftanding her 


her and Darnley en Sunday, Fuly 22: and; having received a hab difpenſation for 
their conſanguinity, and created him duke of bany, they were married on the 

29", between five and ſix in the morning, in the chapel of Holyrood-houſe, by Jan 
Sncloir dean of Reftalrig, and biſhop of Brechir. After the ceremony was over, 
the queen went to maſſe; and it was/obſervable, that the bridegroom did not attend 
her thither. A proclamation had been er day b before; ordering, that he 
ſhould be ſtyled king of the realm, and that all her letters ſhould, after marriage, 
run in the name of her ſaid future huſband and herſelf, as king me” queen of Scot- 
lang jointly: and, the day after the nuptiabs, he was Prochaines king: at the matket- 
croſs of Edenburgh with great ſolemnity. His power anſwrered to the title; the 
queen requiring all perfons to pay him the reſpect due to His royal dignity: and 
this was ſo generally done, that his retinue became very numerous, and it was ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch, as made eee to Hüm r t favotir- at court, had il the 
beſt ſucceſs, gb 

Tux queen of Bnglond, hing e of Ai hams bilag publiſhed, hah 2 
day fixed for the wedding, diſpatched -Fobn Tamworth; gentleman of her privy 
chamber, to the court of. Edenburgh, with inſtructions to repreſent the reaſons of 
her diſliking it which, after all, ſoem only to have been the effects that Mary's 
having iſſue, whilſt herfelfi was childleſs; might produce in England, and which 
might have flowed as well from any other imateh; as from that with Darnley. He 
had an audience a few; days after the marriage: and, having « complained, as well 


« of the queen of: Scotland's not waiting till\Auguft 15, according to her promile, 


tt as of her detaining Lenox and his ſon, contrary to an — the e 
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« them, and excepted to ſome paſſages in her late letter by Beton, he ſignifted his ETzenz Tn. 
« miſtreſs's not being inſenſible of ſome practices, which Mary had FLO Eng- 75. 105 
« land, tending to a breach between the two realms, adviſed her againſt al tering the 
« eſtabliſhed religion, laid before her the miſchiefs of factions among her nobility, 
ec —_ the meaſures, ſuggeſted by the evil counſellors that governed her, evidently ; 

omoted, and recommended to her favour the earl of Murray, who bad deſerved 8 
cc 5 well of her by his ſervices, that it did not become her to purſue him to ex- bl | 

« tremity.” Mary juſtified the ſtay of her huſband and his father, excuſed 
« the haſtening of her marriage, by queen Elizabeth's declining to appoint com- 
« miſſioners to conſider the reaſons of it, as had been propoſed, diſavowed any 

te practices in England to her prejudice; and, deſiring her not to intermeddle in 

« Scotch affairs, about Murray or any of her ſubjects, whom ſhe knew how to treat, 
« interceded in favour of her mother the counteſs of Lenox, then priſoner in the 
« Tower, that ſhe might be reftored to her liberty and eſtate.” As Tamworth had 
been difpatched from London, before the news of the marriage arrived there, he had 
no commiſſion to the new king, and gave him no other title than lord Darniey; 
and, for this reaſon, he refuſed, at his departure, a ſafe conduct ſubſcribed by king 
Henry, whom he conſidered ſtill as his miſtreſs's ſubject. This was taken fo ill, 
that he was, in his return, ſtopped at Dunbar by the lord Hume, under pretence of 
the want of a paſſport, and carried priſoner to his caſtle; whence, however, he was 

| difmifſed, after two or three days confinement. 

Ir was not proper for the king and queen of Scotland to break off amity with 
Ergland : and, not knowing queen Elizabeth's griefs, nor the occaſions: thereof, 
which had never been paeotarly ſpecified, they thought! fit to make her ſome pro- 
poſals. Theſe were, That they would not practiſe nor hold any intelligence to 
« her prejudice with any of her ſubjects, nor Harbour any of them 11 offended her, 
« nor enter into a bonfederacy with any foreign power to the detriment of England, 
« provided, ſhe would ehter into the like engagement with regard to themſelves and 
« the-realm of Scotland. They declared themſelves ready, to make ſuch a league 
« with her, as ſhould be for the benefit of both the crowns and their ſubjeQs, and 
« ty promiſe, that they would not make any alteration i in the religion and laws of 
« England, if they ſhould come to ſucceed to the throne, nor attempt, during the 
« life of Elizabeth, or her iſſue, any thing prejudicial | to the title of either, or that 
« might diſturb the quiet of the nation. But all this was offered, upon the ſup- j 
« poſition of her perfect amity, and on condition, that, ſhe did, by parliament, pro- i 
« clamation, or otherwiſe as ſhould be Judged convenient, declare the ſucceſſion of | 

| 
| 


« her crown to be veſted in queen Mary, and the iſſue of her body, and, on failure 
te thereof, in Margaret counteſs of Lenox the king's mother, and her iſſue, as the 
« perſons, that were, by the law of Gop and nature, the next inheritable to the 
tt crown of England. ” As: theſe propoſals claſhed with Eliaabetb's reſolution of 
never declaring her ſucceffor, there was no great likelihood of their being accepted: 
but the new married couple were ſo elated at the accompliſhment of their marriage, 
in deſpight of the general ſenſe and oppoſition of their ſubjects, and at the appro- 
bation of it by the courts of France, Spaine,and Rome, the queen's uncles and friends 
abroad, that they thought they had all the world in their power, and could carry 
whatever they pleaſed. 
MaRv, with an excellent underſtanding, and a onGnd 8 qualities had The earl of 
an unhappy defect: ſhe was impatient of contradiction, and apt.to look upon every 1 
body, that oppoſed her will, as an enemy. The carl of Murray. had done her ' 


taking armes, 
ſervices; and, with whatever view he had done them, it was not a little owing to e hay 
y into Eng- 
the prudence of his adminiſtration, and the quiet. which the nation enjoyed under Ie 


it, that ſhe reigned at this time in the heart of her ſubjects: but, as he had great 
5 credit 
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Liang ru credit in the kingdom, ſhe conſidered him as the author of all the oppoſition made 
75 * to her marriage; an offence which, in the firſt joyous days of that ſtate, was 


thought unpardonable. Vengeance ſoon followed feſentment: and, the ſecond da 
after her nuptials, he was ſummoned to appear before her, on Augu/ 1, to anſwer 
ſuch things as ſhould be laid to his charge, under pain of rebellion, and being put 
to the horn and eſcheat. To take off his uncle, the lord Erſtine, from his Intereſts, 
and ſecure him in her own, to which he had always ſhewn his attachment, he 
gave this nobleman the earldom of Mar: and, to raiſe him up a powerful enem 

full of reſentment on account of his father's death and his own fufferings, ſhe 1 
George lord Gordon at liberty; repealing his attainder, and reſtoring him, when the 
parliament met, to his paternal eſtate, and the title of earl of Huntley, Murr, 
had before neglected two citations, and, not appearing upon this, he was, on Aus. b 
denounced a rebel; as the earl of Rothes, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Haliburton pro- | 
voſt of Dundee, who had alſo been ſummoned, the day after him, to ſurrender them. 
ſelves into ward, were on the 14" of that month, and an order of council made for 
the delivery of all their caſtles, on pain of treaſon, The denunciation againſt 
Murray was followed by another order notified to Chatelleraut and Argyle in par- 


ticular (whom they were deſirous to ſever from his party) and a general notice was 


given of it to all perſons by proclamations throughout the kingdom, with a mo- 
nition, that whoever aided, or held a correſpondence with, him, ſhould be puniſhed 
as rebels, Murray was at his ſeat in Fife, of which county. the other proſeribed 
gentlemen were: and the queen, propoſing to march againſt them in perſon, to 
ſuppreſs them before they could gather any conſiderablę number of forces for their 
defence, had, on Auguft 4, iſſued a proclamation, requiring all the nobility, gentry, 
and frecholders, within the ſheriffdoms of Edenburgb, Hadington, and Linlithgou, 
to attend her, on October g, at Edenburgb (as the inhabitants of Stirling, Clacl- 
mannan, Strathern, Perth, and Fife, were at different times and places in her march, 
the laſt, on the 14˙¹, at Falkland) with their houſholds, friends, ſervants, and fifteen 
days proviſion. Murray and his confederates had attempted to raiſe forces: but, being 
unable to make head againſt the numbers marching to attack them, they quitted Fife 
before Augut 9; when the above ſummons of the militia was ſuperſeded, till it 
was known where they made their retreat. It ſoon appeared, that, paſſing through 
the Highlands and Argyleſhire, they retired into Air and the Weſtern Lowlands; 
and were there joined by Chatelleraut, Argyle, Glencairn, the lords Boyd and 
Ocbiltree, the laird of Piztarrow, and other gentlemen, n. 
Tur queen, convening the militia from all parts of the realm to different places 
of rendezyous, ordered the earl of Athole to march with thoſe of the north into 
Argyleſhire, and purſue the rebels and their abettors with fire and ſword: and, 
having as well ſupplied the caſtle of Edenburgh with, munitions, as provided againſt 
tumults in the town by removing 4rchibald Douglas, and appointing the laird of 


4 + + *. * 


Craigmillar provoſt in his ſtead, marched thence herlelf, with thoſe that had ren- 


dezvouſed in the neighbourhood, on Auguft 2 5, towards Gee All her forces 
were not come up, when ſhe arrived at this place: but the rebels were weakned by 
a deſertion of moſt of the Hamiltons; who, leaving their chief, accepted the pardon 
ſhe had offered, by a proclamation, in her march, to ſuch deſerters. The confe- 
derate lords, however, advanced to Parſley, making a feint, as if they would attack 
her army: but, inſtead of doing fo, turned off towards Edenburgb, which they en- 
tered with 1300 horſe on the laſt of Aaguſt. There they endeavoured to raile men, 
and diſpatched meſſengers to ſeveral parts for ſuccours ; but, meeting with little ſuc- 


ceſs, they ſent a letter to the king and queen, offering to ſubmit, * provided, the true 
„religion of Gop were eſtabliſhed,” and adding in the cloſe, e that, if their ene- 
« mies would have their blood, they ſhould find it a dear purchaſe.“ Receiving no 


Keith, c. 9. p. 309. 


anſwer 
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anſwer to this letter, they publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth, „ that they had Erizanertl id 
« taken armes, for the defence of the reformed religion, that popery might be abo- 
« liſhed, and that the realm might be governed by the advice of the nobility, ac- | 
« cording to their ancient laws and cuſtoms, and not by ſtrangers,” The queen, 1 
being at the head of 5000 men, followed them to Edenburgb, where they were 
much annoyed by the cannon of the caſtle: and, as they thought fit, upon her ap- 
preach, to retire toward Laner and Hamilton, ſhe marched back to prevent their 
taking poſſeſſion of Glaſgow. There ſhe underſtood, they were gone to Dumfries, 
whence they might eaſily make their retreat into England : and, not thinking it 
worth her while to purſue them thither, ſhe marched into Fife, where all the caſtles 
of the rebels readily ſurrendered. The duke of Chatelleraut, the earls of Glen- 
cairne and Argyle, the lords Boyd and Ocbiltree, with other perſons of note among 

them, were ſummoned to appear, within fix days, at St. Andrews: and, not doing 
ſo, were all denounced rebels. The pope had lately ſent the queen 8000 crowns of 
gold: but, the ſhip, which carried it, being wrecked on the coaſt of England, 
within the earl of Northumberland's liberties, this nobleman, though a Roman 
Catholick, claimed it as his due, in virtue of old grants from the crown of England : 11 
nor could ſhe ever recover any part of the money. It would have been of great | 1 
ſervice to her in a juncture, when ſhe much wanted it, and had not credit to borrow 
any; but, having raiſed ſome by fines on the towns of St. Andrews, Perth, and 
Dundee, and taken bands from the gentry of the counties adjoining to obey her 
lieutenants, ſhe returned to Edenburgb, and ſet out thence, on October 8, to put herſelf 

at the head of her forces, which were to rendezvous the next day at Biggar, They 
amounted to 18,000 men, too ſtrong an army for the confederate lords to encounter; 
ſo that, upon her advancing into the neighbourhood of Dumfries, they diſperſed 
their forces, and took refuge in the Engliſb marches, on the fide of Carliſte, and, af- 
ter being kindly entertained for ſome days in that city by the earl of Bedford, re- 
moved to Newcaſtle *, where Murray was before the 12 of November. 

Ir muſt be in the interval between that day and their retreat into England, that 
the paſſage happened, which is related by Sir James Melvila. This writer ſays, 
« That the confederate lords, abiding at Newcaſtle, ſent Murray to the queen of 
England; who treated him with ſcorn and diſdain, till he, with the abbot of 
« Kilwinning, were perſuaded to confeſs, in preſence of the French and Spaniſh 
« embaſſadors (who had complained of her ſtirring up diſſenſion among her neigh- 
t bours) that her majeſty had never moved them to that oppoſition againſt their 

e queen's marriage; and, when they had done ſo, reproached them as unworthy 

© traytors, bidding them be gone out of her preſence, and giving them not even 

te any ſecret help: only they attained a ſmall contribution from ſome Proteſtants 

« their friends, which was diſtributed among them at Newcaſtle, where they re- 

« mained comfortleſs, and in great trouble.“ This treatment was enough to throw 

the party of the lords into a deſpair of receiving any ſuccours from queen Elizabeth; 
queen Mary herſelf gave out, that England would not affiſt the lords: and in fact, 

whatever encouragement might be given them in general terms by any of her mi- 

niſters, Elizabeth never gave them any aſſiſtance, either in men or money, unleſs 
an inconſiderable ſum, advanced by the earl of Bedford out of his own purſe to 

Murray, was done by her connivence. In their letter to her of July 18, ſent by 1 

Nic. Elphinſton, and recommending themſelves to her bounty, they quote Throck- 1 

norton and Randolph for aſſuring them of her zeal for the Proteſtant religion, but 1 

give not the leaſt hint of any promiſe of ſuccour of any kind being made by thoſe | 
miniſters; all whoſe letters are full as filent upon the ſubje&, To put this matter 
out of all doubt, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that none of the confederate lords, in al! 


* 
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 EvizanerTy. their grief and diſtreſs, ever * offered to charge the queen of England with any W 
* 77 of promiſe, though they lamented her neglect of them: and Argyle reſented it fo 
highly, that, doubting of her affection to their party, becauſe ſhe did not countenance 
them in their late action, he refuſed to aſſiſt her againſt Shan Oneile in Irelang 

when ſollicited to do ſo in the April following. He continued in this reſolution 

near two months, notwithſtanding all the intreaties and remonſtrances of Murray 

and Grange, who deſired him not to forget the aſſiſtance ſhe had given to drive the 

French out of Scotland, and to conſider how unſafe it was to diſoblige her, when 
they were ſo uncertain of their own ſovereign's favour. Argyle indeed was at lag 

_ perſuaded to give up Oneile, and to promiſe his ſervice to queen Elizabeth : but it 
was with a proviſo, “that ſhe be a friend to their religion and the profeſſors thereof 
ce procure the return of the baniſhed lords, and ſtop the practices in hand between 

« the queen of Scotland and Oneile and the Papiſts of England.” 

Wurx the news of the retreat of the confederate lords came to London, there 
were great debates in the council? about the manner, in which they ſhould be 
treated: and the members diftered much in their opinions on the ſubject. Some, 
thinking they had the general good will of the nation on their fide, were for aiding 
them openly, others were for doing it covertly: and ſome for giving them no af. 
ſiſtance at all3: the queen's reſolution was to do nothing, that ſhould break the 
peace between the two realms; and ſhe only allowed the earl of Bedford to ſupply 
them with money for their ſubſiſtence, and aſſign them convenient places for their 
fafety, during their abode in England. This ſmall relief, and the bare receiving 
them into her dominions, might perhaps be interpreted as a violation of the peace: 
but it could not be complained of by queen Mary, who had done the ſame thing, 
and given her protection to Yaxley, Standon, and Walſh, Engliſh fugitives, It was 
more than juſtified, by the encouragement and ſuccours ſhe gave Shan Oneile in Ire- 
land, and the meaſures ſhe was taking with the pope againſt England; to ſay nothing 
of her neglect of doing juſtice on robbers and pirates, who had committed depre- 
dations upon the Engliſo. Queen Elizabeth ſeemed really deſirous of living on 
good terms with her ſiſter of Scotland: and, after Tamwerth's return, had, in the 
beginning of September, ſignified her willingneſs to ſend commiſſioners, with M. 
de Caſtelnau (ſent about that time from the court of France to recommend peace- 
able and reconciling meaſures in Scotland) to treat for making up their differences, 
which Mary agreed to, with a reſtriction, <© that ſhe ſhould not intermeddle with 
<« her rebellious ſubjects,” This was carrying the matter high, and throwing cold 
water on the propoſal, if by intermeddling was meant no more than interceſſion; 
yet Elizabeth, ſubmitting to the condition, applied, by her embaſſador, for a ſat: 
« conduct to ſome perſons of truſt and quality, whom ſhe propoſed to ſend into 
« Scotland to treat for the compoling of all differences between their majeſtics, 
t whereby her ſiſter's huſband might come in time to be recognized, and all things 
ce made up, that tended to the welfare and tranquillity of both kingdoms,” The 
queen of England had always inſiſted, that Darnley, being her natural born ſubject 
and vaſſal (and as ſuch incapacitated by the feudal Jaw from marrying an enemy, 
or one that was not approved by his ſovereign) could not marry without her coa- 
ſent; ſhe had conſtantly oppoſed the marriage, and not yet owned his title. Thus, 

to return queen Mary's reſtriction, when E/;zabeth demanded a ſafe conduct, ſhe 
required it ſhould be ſubſcribed only by her majeſty; a condition very diſagreeable, 
if not to her, at leaſt to her huſband king Henry, and contrary to the proclamation, 
made at their marriage, for his name being uſed jointly with hers in all aQs what- 
ever. The matter being debated, on November 5, in the council, at Edenburgb, it 
was reſolved, « that the ſafe conduct might well enough be granted, in the form 


1 Keith App. 168. 2 Strype, i. 479. Camden. 
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« and to the effect ſpecified, without prejudice to the queen's majeſty, diſhonour EIN 
« to the king her huſband, or hurt and incommodity of the realm at Scotland and TV. 156, 


„ common weill thereof, but rather a great commodity to both their majeſties.“ 
The inſtructions, given to fir Walter Mildmay before the end of that month, one 
of which was for qualifying the fixth article of the treaty of Edenburgb to queen 
Mary's mind, look as if Elizabeth was fully diſpoſed to accommodate all matters: 
but, ſome occaſion preventing his being employed, a new commiſſion, with in- 
ſtructions, was given to the earl of Bedford and fir John Forſter to manage the 
negotiation. Murray, ſuſpecting the firſt of theſe might not be acceptable to the 
queen of Scotland, preſſed Cecil by letters to pitch upon another, who, being agree- 
able to her, might the ſooner adjuſt matters: but, before this letter could have its 
effect, Mary had named the laird of Ceſsford and the earl of Bothwell for her com- 
miſſioners. This laſt earl had, a few days before the queen's marriage, been 
| recalled from exile: and had been, upon his return, taken into favour, ſworn of 

the privy council, and made lieutenant general of of the Marches, where he exerciſed 
his power to the promoting of diſſenſion, and the provoking of hoſtilities, between 
the two nations. Randolph told her, © that Bothwell was a perſon hated by the 
« queen of England, and known to have no inclination for peace, ſo that ſhe was 
to blame herſelf, if any ill conſequence flowed from his nomination.” Mary 
replied, © that ſhe could alſo make exceptions againſt Bedford, and would not 
therefore name another in the place of Bothwell,” This, with the troubles, which 


broke out the next month in Scotland, ſeem to have been the reaſon, why the con- 
ferences were never opened. 


THERE did not want perſons about Cour 


cut off all Mary's hopes of ſucceſſion to the crown. of England ; and, fince ſhe was 
averſe to any other manner, to do it by her own marriage. Cecilia, wife to Chri- 
ſtopber marqueſs of Baden, and ſiſter to the king of Sweden, came over with her 

huſband to London, in the beginning of September, in order, as was ſuppoſed, to 
renew her brother's ſuit tothe queen for marriage ; was received with great honours: 
and treated with the utmoſt magnificence. Being delivered of a ſon, ſoon after her 
arrival, the queen ſtood godmother to the infant; and gave him the name of 
Edvardus Fortunatus: but theſe honourable gueſts went away, in the April fol- 
lowing, without giving the world any juſt reaſon to think, they had any other 
motive for their coming over, than a fond delire of ſeeing the admired queen Eli- 
zabeth, who yet gratified the marqueſs with a penſion, Embaſſadors came likewiſe 
irom the emperor Maximilian, with the offer of honourable conditions, in caſe of 
her marriage with his brother Charles: and the queen, who favoured every propoſal 
of this kind, to keep people's mind in ſuſpence, and deter them from embarking 
in queen Mary's intereſts, received them in fo gracious a manner, that it was gene- 
rally believed, they would ſucceed in their negotiation. The Court was divided; 


and a quarrel aroſe between the earls of Suſſex and Leiceſter on this occaſion ; which 


the queen had no little difficulty to get them to ſmother : but the general ſenſe was 
in favour of the marriage. After ſhe had amuſed herſelf and the embaſſadors ſome 
time with a treaty, in which ſhe approved the articles ſettled between Philip and 
Mary as a proper plan for her own contract, ſhe told them at laſt, © that ſhe would 
* not marry any body without a ſight of his perſon, nor one that differed from her 
* 1n religion,” It was ſtill thought, 3 even by the nobility and miniſtry, that the 
archduke would come over: but, in all appearance, the point of religion was an 
unſurmountable obſtacle. Donald Maccarty-more one of the greateſt of the ancient 
race of Iriſh chieftains, come over, about the ſame time, to ſubmit himſelf and 
his large territories to the queen, to hold them of her, for the future, in fee to him 


1 Reith App. 166. 2 Camden. 3 Strype c. 1. 47. 


and 


t, that, taking advantage of queen Queen Fliza- 


bf ; | | ; beth ſolicited 
Elizabeth's reſentment of the marriage with Darnley, laboured to perſuade her to t marry, | 
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FLIZA BETA. and his heirs male lawfully begotten, and, for default of ſuch iſſue, to the crown of 

4 554505 England. He was created earl of Clancarty, with an unuſual pomp and ſolemnit 
as his eldeſt fon was baron of Valentia: ſhe defrayed the expence of their j Journey, | 
and, having made them rich preſents, they returned home much pleaſed with che 
honours they had received. Her particular view, in treating the new earl with 
this diſtinction, was to engage him heartily in oppofing Gerald eafl of Deſmond, 


who was ſuſpected of a deſign, to revolt from the Engliſb obedience, and to raiſe 
as great tumults in the ſouth, as Shan Onetle had in the north, of Treland, 
Murrayand his * THE queen of Scotland had cruſhed the party, which oppoſed her marria e, 
ee without a blow being ſtruck on either ſide, or a drop of blood thed in the quarrel: 
3 in or- and, had ſhe ſhewn the like clemency, as wiſe princes have done after much greater 
der to be at- 
tainted. provocations, and, infinitely more mitchief, the oecaſion of her future trouble 
might perhaps have been avoided, The duke of Chatelleraut, having offered, in 
the beginning of November, to ſubmit, * and diſpatched the abbot of Kikeiming 
from Newcaſtle to the court of Edenburgh to ſollicite his pardon, did indeed obtain 
it; though not without difficulty, and on condition, that he retired into France; 
his want of health ſerving for a pretext to the voyage. But the carls of Murray, 
Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, the lords Boyd and Ochiltree, Grange and other 
chiefs of the party, were by proclamation at the croſs of Edenburgh, on Dec. 1. 
. furmmoned to appear, at the opening of the next parliament, on Feb. 4, to hear 
ſentence - denounced againſt them, and their eſtates declared to be forteited, for 
high treaſon. Murray, Grange, and others had ſued in vain for pardon: but the 
refuſal is faid to have ariſen not ſo much irom any inexorableneſs in her diſpoſition, 
as from that of her huſband. She had lately had a glaring teſtimony of the affec- 
tion of her ſubjects: and, having been followed to the field by ten earls, twice as 
many barons, and the main body of the gentry of Scotland, was ſuppoſed to be 
abſolute miſtreſs of the kingdom. The reputation of this power might have been 
improved greatly to her advantage : but the power was to be exerciſed with tender- 
neſs, becauſe it ſtood upon a precarious footing. It was a queſtion whether a con- 
ſiderable part of the nobility, that followed her to the field, would have fought, 
had there been an action: and the leaſt ſtep againſt religion was ſure to loſe her the 
affections of moſt of her people. The confederate lords, and the gentlemen of their 
party, were generally beloved and eſteemed ; they had a very extended kindred, 
numerous and. potent alliances, a multitude of friends, a great reputation and 
intereſt in their countries: and the proceeding to extremity againſt them could not 
but create a deal of ill blood, and lay a foundation for perpetual diſturbances in the 
kingdom. Sir James Melvil, 2 fir N. Throckmorton, and her true friends, uſed the 
{trongeſt inſtances with their queen to pardon them all in the moſt generous man- 
ner; which, beſides the eternal obligation it muſt lay them under, would have been 
infinitely to her honour, and was the wiſeſt ſtep ſhe could take, as well to eſtabliſh 
her government in Scotland, as to ſtrengthen her intereſt in England. Mary boggled 
at firſt; but upon reflection was inclined to follow this advice; which Kiccio, 


wanting ſome ſupport againſt the king's ill will, and tempted by Murray's promiſes 
of being his friend and protector, was gained to recommend: and it was reſolyed 


to put off the parliament, which had been called expreſly to attaint the confederated 
noblemen, and to forfeit their eſtates. 

Accountof Davip Riccilo, a P:edmonteſe, 3 had come over to Scotland, two or hong years 

1 before, in company with the count of Moret, embaſſador of Savoy; he was ill 
favoured and ugly, but, being a good muſician, was recommended by three of the 
queen's Valets de Chambre (who ſung three parts, and wanted a baſs) to make the 
fourth in the concert. He continued in this employment till Dec. 1564, when!“ 
Raulet, her ſecretary for the French tongue, committing a miſdemeanour, loft 


1 Keith, p. 320. p. 59. ibid 54, # Keith, p. 268, 270. 
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per favour: and, being forced to retire into France, was ſucceeded in his poſt by ELizanerh. | 
Riccis, about the time of lord Darnſey s coming to Edenburgh. This poſt procured 7 D | 
him frequent acceſs to the queen, moſt of whoſe letters were wrote in French: © De | | 
and ſhe talked to him' often about her affairs; her council being compoſed of weak I. 
| heads, or ſuch as ſhe did not care to truſt. This confidence ſo elated Riccio, that he 
meddled in all affairs, affected to be continually talking to her majeſty before the 
nobility, and treated them with inſolence. They could not bear theſe havghty airs 
of a foreigner ; the people hated him not only as a ſtranger, but as a penſioner of 
the Pope, which there was room enough to ſuſpect; and the king was incenſed 
againſt him for oppoling his coronation. It is not unlikely, but he had been a 
principal inſtrument in perſuading the queen to entertain a deſign of reſtoring the 
Romiſh religion, which had been aboliſhed, before her return from France, b 
ſeveral acts of the eſtates, that had not been authoriſed by the royal afſent: and this 
ſeems to have been the reaſon, why the confederate lords in their declarations, letters, 
and writings, inliſted ſo earneſtly upon an eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion. 
This was a point, which the queen always waved in all her proclamations, ſpeeches, 
and anſwers to the Kirł- ſupplications, though iſſued or made expreſly to remove 
the jealouſies and uneaſineſs of her ſubjects on that head, at a time, when ſhe ſtood 
moſt in need of their good will and aſſiſtance. Far from promiſing to eſtabliſh 
their religion, the moſt ſhe vouchſafed to aſſure * them of was, “ that ſhe would 
« not moleſt any body in the quiet uſing their religion and conſcience, but, be- 
« having as good ſubjects, would ſhew them fayour and clemency, without inno- 
« yation or alteration, and that, if they all kept peace, till ſhe could ſettle the diffe- 
« rences in religion by conſent of the eſtates, ſhe would not till then make any 
« alteration in the form ſhe found at her arrival in the kingdom,” As theſe ex- 
preſſions ſtrongly imply a firm reſolution of ſettling by act of parliament a religion, 
which would terminate all differences, it is plain, that by this religion could not 
be meant the Proteſtant, which was ſo loudly demanded, and as to which the 
queen could not be too explicite in her promiſes, but the Romiſh, in favour where- 
of it was neceſſary to conceal her defigns: ſo that the reformed were to be content 
with the aſſurance of a bare liberty of conſcience, if they behaved themſelves quietly 
till the other religion came to be eſtabliſhed. Whatever was the deſign in this 
reſpe&, the parliament was put off till March 12: and the reſolution of pardoning 
the fugitive lords continued, till M. de Rambouillet arrived, in the beginning of 
February, from the court of France, to inveſt the king with the order of Sr. Michael, 
and M. de Villemont came with a commiſſion from the queen mother, 2 and inſtruc- 
tions from the cardinal of Lorraine; the purport whereof was, to diſſuade the 
« queen of Scotland from ſhewing any favour to the rebel lords, becauſe the Roman 
« Cathol:c princes had bandied together to root out the new reformation.” 21 
Tur Pope had laboured for eighteen months together, after the diſſolution of 
the council of Trente, in the courts of France, Spain, and the Empire, to bring 
about a league for this purpoſe: but could not effect it, till the interview of the 
queen of Spain with the king of France, her brother, in the laſt July, 3 on the 
frontiers of both theſe countries, and the ſecret conferences there held between the 
queen mother and the duke of Alva. It was in theſe conferences, that the reſolution: 
was taken, and meaſures concerted, for exterminating the hugonots in France and 
the proteflants in the Low countries, and to ſuppreſs the reformation in all parts of 
Europe. The pope had deſired Philip himſelf to be preſent at them: but, as this 
would have raiſed greater ſuſpicions of the deſign of the meeting, he choſe rather 
to ſtay away, and leave the ſettlement of the affair to Alva, who had his entire 
confidence. What paſſed in theſe conferences was carefully concealed: but the 
queen of England penetrated the ſecret, and the reformed in all countries dated 


* Keith App. 107, 108, : Keith 325, 6, 7. Metuil 63. 1 Thuan. I. 37. 
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Er1zaBtTu. thence the reſolution taken for their deſtruction, aſcribing all the meaſures afterwards 
IDG. put in execution againſt them, and even the maſſacre of Paris, to the confe 


to it. 


Riccio DN 


ed. 


rences 
The queen of of Bayonne, as theſe were called. That a league, or (in the Scotch phraſe) a band 


Scots enters in- 


was there ſigned, appears clearly from the band ſent over now for the queen of 
Scotland s ſignature: it contained an engagement to introduce or eſtabliſh popery in 
all Chriſtendom ; and, being ſigned by her, the original was ſent back by Stephen 
Wilſon, Mary was already embarked in that deſign, with regard to her own realm: 

and, to be fupported in her meaſures, ſhe had ſent, in the laſt October, Yaxley to 


© the court of Spaine, to put herſelf and her huſband under Philips protection. The 


king of France had wrote earneſtly to her on the ſubject: and her friends of the 
| houſe of Guiſe preſſed her to proceed againſt the rebels with the utmoſt vigour, 
She was Ioath to offend them; and Riccio thought it proper for him not to dif. 
oblige ſo many Pop:/Þ confederated princes, eſpecially the pope himſelf, with whom 
he held a ſecret correſpondence. Hence it came, that, all thoughts of clemency 
being laid aſide, it was reſolved to hold the parliament at the day appointed: and, 
as it was uſual to prepare in a council of articles ſuch matters as were to be laid be- 
fore it, the queen convened the nobility, on March 7, in the Tolbooth of Edenburgh, 

where the lords of the articles were choſen, and it was agreed, after a debate, that 
the forfeiture of the rebels ſhould be propoſed: in open parliament, 

Tux fugitive lords, beſides their numerous friends and relations in the kingdom, 
| had ſeveral alſo in the queen's, council, particularly the earl of Morton, and the 


lords Lindſay and Ruthven: and theſe were either for reſtoring them to favour, or 


at leaſt for procuring them a pardon. There were others, that dreaded the meet- 
ing of the parliament, for fear of a reſumption of the grants, which had been made 
them during Mary's minority: and there was ſtill another ſet of men in the like 
circumſtance, who were alarmed at a report, that ſhe would call them to accompt 
for the eccleſiaſtical benefices, they had ſeized illegally during the late changes in 

religion. All theſe, whoſe views and intereſts rendered them alike averſe to the 
holding of the parliament, ſaw no way to prevent it, but by making an alteration at 
court, getting rid of Riccio, and drawing the king i into their meaſures. Rzccio had 
never fate in any council: but, being the queen's confident in her ſecret negotiations 
abroad on the ſubjects of religion and the crown of England, was ſuppoſed to be 
the principal adviſer of all her meaſures; and even affected to be thought fo, con- 
trary to the good advice given him by Sir James Melvil. He lay under a general 
odium, and dark ſpeeches were thrown, out, as if his life was aimed at by ſuch as 
envied his power: neither the queen nor he wanted intimation thereof; but they 
flighted all advertiſements, and looked upon ſuch menacing ſpeeches to be mere 
rumours, raiſed on purpoſe to terrify them into a compliance with the deſires of the 
authors. However practicable the enterprize might be, it was {till dangerous to at- 
tempt it, unleſs the king was made a party therein: and this Morton managed very 
dextrouſly, making uſe of his couſin George Douglas; who, being the natural ſon 
of Archibald earl of Angus by a daughter of the family of Morton, was baſtard un- 
cle to the king, and, being continually about him, filled his mind with ſuch ſuſpi- 
cions, as the diſcontented party thought fit to ſuggeſt, being proper for their deſigns, 
When Mary fell in love with Darnley, ſhe minded only his exterior form: paying 

no attention to the qualities of his mind, nor ever reflecting, on what is verified by 
univerſal experience, that there is no obljging a proud mortal, He had a weak 
head, and no experience; was light, giddy, raſh, and wilfull; vain, proud, ſuſpi- 
cious, infolent, and imperious* ; thinking nothing equal to his merit, and that he 
could not be ſufficiently honoured, Even, before their marriage, he ſhewed ſo 
little complaiſance to the queen, and demanded the matrimonial crown with ſuch 


= Keith App. 165., = « Reith, p. 328, 329. 


1 


| impatience, 


impatience, that ſhe began to repent her having done ſo much for him: and, not- ExizanETR. 
withſtanding her deſiring him to wait a little, till he was of full age, and the rather, Z D156 


ſince it had not been granted to her firſt huſband, nor could be to him without the 
conſent of the eſtates, he was not ſatisfied, either with her intreaties or reaſons. 
It was a queſtion, whether ſhe could, without the ſame conſent, either give him the 
title of king, or aſſume him into a partnerſhip of the government: yet ſhe did both 
at the time of her marriage, in hopes of pleaſing him by that ſtretch of her prero- 
gative. All royal acts had ſince paſſed in both their names, his being ſtill put be- 
fore hers: nor is there a ſingle inſtance to the contrary, except in the caſe of a new 
ſilver coin, called the Mary royal; in which, either on account of its denomination, 
or becauſe it was not proper to take ſo much upon her, in the caſe of the publick 
coin of the kingdom, as ſhe had in other caſes, without the conſent of parliament, 
her name had the preference. His negle& of her was intolerable; ſpending his 
time with diſſolute companions, giving up himſelf to exceſſive drinking, roving con- 
tinually about the country, ſore againſt her will, to Peebles and other places, for 
hunting, hawking, and other ſports, and recreations, intermixed with parties of 
pleaſure, dalliances with women, and debaucheries too ſcandalous to mention. No 
remonſtrances could reclaim him from theſe courſes, which ſhe was forced to bear, 
though not without great uneaſineſs of mind: and, if ſhe offered at any time to 
give him a caution againſt them, or diſſuade him from ſuch exceſſes, he fell into a 
paſſion, and treated her with ſuch unhandſome language, as drew tears from her 
eyes, and obliged her to depart in the utmoſt affliction. | 


Or all Henry's paſſions and views, that, which he had for the matrimonial crown, 


was the ſtrongeſt and always uppermoſt in his thoughts: and the frequent jars, he 
had with the queen, diſpoſed him to receive it from any other hand, rather than be 
beholden to her for the favour. It was upon this, that Morton worked: he was an 
artful man, and would have-loſt as much as any one by the reſumption of grants; 

and aſſuring the king, that, if he would get Murray and the other lords pardoned, 
they would, by their influence in the eſtates, not only procure him what he ſo much 
defired, but paſs an act for continuing the royal ſucceſſion in his perſon, if he ſur- 
vived the queen, Henry readily enough agreed to the condition of a propoſal, which 
ſo much flattered his ambition. The death of Riccio, whom the king hated, as 
well for obſtructing his view of the matrimonial crown, as for the great ſhare he had 


in the direction of publick affaris, was to be the cement of this new alliance, and 


the means of breaking the meaſures propoſed to be taken againſt the fugitives in 
parliament : and Henry's own father is ſaid to have concurred in adviſing the mur- 
der*, Patrick lord Ruthven, who had married the king's natural aunt, ſiſter to 
George Douglas, was thought the fitteſt perſon to be charged with the execution of 
the deſign. He was ſent for about a month before the tragedy was to be acted : but, 
knowing the king could not keep his own counſel, he ſtood off for a time, and de- 
clined meddling in the affair, till Henry had taken an oath of ſecrecy. When this 
was done, articles were drawn between the king and the rebel lords?, binding the 
latter * to take his part in all cauſes and quarrels againſt any perſon whatever, to 
* procure him, in the firſt parliament after their return, the matrimonial crown 
« for the term of his life; to maintain his title to the crown of Scotland, if the 
queen died without iſſue ; and to defend it againſt all opponents.” The king on 
his part engaged, to ſtop all forfeiture and proſecutions againſt them for all crimes 
* whatſoever ; to obtain their full remiſſions, as ſoon as he ſhould by their help get 
the matrimonial crown; to reſtore them to their eſtates ; to maintain them in all 
their juſt cauſes and quarrels; and to concur with them in ſupporting and eſta- 
* bliſhing the religion. profeſſed in the kingdom.” Theſe articles being ſigned, 

. © Crawford's Memoirs, p. 7. 2 Keith Ap. 119, &c. = 
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.124nzTE. the king grew fo impatient to have Ricczo diſpatched, that he was for Killing him 
J. D. 166 with his own hand, rather than wait longer: but, being diſſuaded from ſo un- 


worthy an act, Saturday, March g, was fixed for the aſſaſſination. Ruthyey pro- 
poſed killing him, either in his own lodgings at Holyrocd-houſe, or as he was pal. 
ſing through the cloſe: but the king objecting to both places, as leaving room for an 
eſcape, and inſiſting that it ſhould be done in the queen's own chamber, whilſt he 
was at ſupper and he talking with her, this was agreed on; and he figned a bang 
that, the act being his own device, and done by his orders, he would bear all m 
cerned in it harmleſs. This is Rutbver's relation of the deſign, throwing the choice 
of the place entirely upon the king, and making him the moſt ungrateful and un. 
natural monſter upon earth: for Riccio might eaſily have been diſpatched in an 
other place, and, the queen being above fix months gone with child, the murderin 
of him in her apartment and preſence could not well fail of putting her into ſuch 
a fright, as might produce an abortion, and cauſe as well her own death, as that of 
her unborn infant. | : | 

THE queen, about ſeven in the evening of March q, was ſitting in her cabinet 
at ſupper *, with her natural ſiſter the counteſs of Argyle, her natural brother the 
commendator of Holyrood- houſe, the laird of Creich, Arthur Erſkine captain of the 
guard, Mr. Keith maſter of her houſhold, ſecretary Riccio, and other ſervants, when, 
the king having opened a door, which led from his privy chamber, Rutbver ruſhed 
into the cabinet, and in an inſolent manner required Riccio to go along with him, 
pretending the king's orders. Mary aſking her huſband, if he was privy to the 
enterprize, he denied it; upon which ſhe ordered Ruthven out of her preſence; and 
declared ſhe would make Riccio appear before the parliament, to be puniſhed, if 
guilty of any offence. Ruthven attempting to ſeize him, Riccio took refuge behind 
the queen's chair: but George Douglas, with a party of the conſpirators, breaking 
in, threw down the table, laid violent hands on the ſecretary, ſtriking at him with 
their daggers over her ſhoulders; and, whilſt one part of them faced the queen with 
piſtols levelled towards her, another dragged him out of the cabinet into the next 
chamber, where he was ſlain * with fifty fix wounds: fo eager was every one to 


have an hand in his murder. Ruthven, then coming again into the cabinet, up- 


braided the queen with following Riccio's counſel, for the maintenance of the Romijh 
religion, for confederacies with foreign powers, for taking Huntley and Bothwell 
into her council, and for attainting the fugitive lords, who were to return the next 
day and join them; the king having ſent for them, and remitted their offences. 
The queen was all this while in terrible fears for herſelf, and in no ſmall pain for 
her friends; Morton, with an hundred and fixty armed men, having ſeized the gates, 
and guarding all the avenues of the houſe : but the lords Huntley, Bothwell, Fleming, 
and Levingſton, made their eſcape out of windows by the help of ropes, and the earl 
of At hole, ſecretary Lethington, Tullibardin, and Sir Fames Balfour, being in great 
fear of their lives, were permitted to retire out of the palace. The proveſt of 
Edenburgh, hearing of the tumult, ordered the alarm bell to be rung; and, com- 
ing with a great number of the inhabitants to the palace gates, demanded a fight of 
their ſovereign, and to know her welfare: but ſhe was not ſuffered to ſpeak with 
them; and, the king having from a window told them ſhe was well, they returned 
upon his command, The queen was all that night kept a captive in her apart- 
ment, not being allowed even her ordinary ſervants, or to talk with the women of 
her chamber. The next morning, a proclamation was iſſued by the king, ordering 
all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, convened to parliament, to retire in three houts 
out of Edenburgh, which was fully obeyed: and in the evening the earl of Murray, 


Keith. 331, & ſeq. Melvil, 66. The falſehood of Buchanan; relation, that he was interred 
in the vault of king James V, may be ſeen in Keith's Hiftery, p. 330. 
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accompanied | 
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accompanied by Rot hes, Pittarrow, Grange, the tutor of Pitcur, and others, ar- 
rived from England; and was moved with great compaſſion at ſecing her diſtreſſed 
condition; being {till deprived of her ſervants, and guarded by the conſpirators. 
Theſe, holding a council the day following, in which Murray and his friends were 
preſent, thought it their beſt way to put the queen under a guard in the caſtle of 
Stirling, till ſhe had in parliament, approved all they had done, eſtabliſhed their 
religion, and given the matrimonial crown, with the whole government of the 


realm, to the king: and, if this was not complied with, they ſeemed inclined to 
keep her, at leaſt, in perpetual captivity. 


Tux queen, uneaſy at her confinement, ſent to Huntley and Bothwell to contrive, The aſſaſſins - 
y into Eng- 


jf they could, ſome means for her eſcape: but, this being uncertain, ſhe tried to ob- 
tain her liberty by the king's means; perſuading him to abandon thoſe, who had 
committed ſo odious a crime, to the great danger of her life, and that of his child 
in her womb, and yet declaring herſelf willing to forgive them, and grant them 
what ſecurity for it they ſhould think fit to demand, The conſpirators being ad- 
mitted to her preſence, and aſſured from her own mouth of their pardon, with 
liberty to draw it up in their own terms, the king inſiſted, that they ſhould remove 


ELIzA BE. 
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land. 


with their guards out of. the palace, that the queen's ſignature of the articles for a 


general oblivion (which had been a long while in adjuſting) might not be invali- 
dated by its being done in dureſſe: and undertook as well for her ſafe keeping, as 
for her confirming their pardon without compulſion in parliament. They were 
loath to comply with his inſtances: but, ſeeing that he was drawn from them, and 
that Murray with his party of fugitives, reſolving to keep the day appointed for their 
appearance before the parliament, did not care to put their cauſe on the ſame bot- 
tom with thoſe that had been concerned in the aſſaſſination, they thought fit to quit 
the palace. The queen, left to her ordinary guard, had no difficulty in getting out 
of Holyrood-houſe at midnight, attended by Arthur Erſeine the captain of it, 
Traquair, and another: and, the king being perſuaded to go with her, they retired 
to Dunbar. Thus were the conſpirators diſappointed of the amneſty they expected; 
the promiſe whereof, being extorted from her, whilſt ſhe was a priſoner, and in 
great fear of her life, which was threatened, ſhe did not think herſelf obliged to 
confirm, when ſhe had recovered her liberty. All her apprehenſions now were, 
leſt Murray and his friends ſhould join the others, and, by making their cauſe com- 
mon, raiſe a power too great for her to oppoſe: and, to prevent this union, ſhe 
employed Sir Fames Melvil to treat with him, and aſſure him of a pardon for him- 
ſelf and all his followers. The earl did not care to bring on himſelf the odium of 
countenancing the late aſſaſſination, or of ſupporting the criminals : and, refuſin 
to embark with them in their meaſures, their chiefs were forced to fly to England 
for ſafety; Knox retired into Kyle, and the reſt took refuge in diſtant and private 
places, where they imagined they could beſt be concealed. | 
Wur the queen's arrival at Dunbar came to be known, the earls of Huntley, 
Athole, Mareſchal, Bothwell, and Cathneſs, the lords Hume, Yefter, Sempil, and other 
noblemen, repaired to her: and, by their advice, ſhe iſſued a proclamation for all 
her lieges in the neighbouring ſhires to attend her, on March 17, at Hadington. 
Upon her coming thither that day, ſhe found a body of 8000 men aſſembled: and, 
having ſigned remiſſions for Murray and his party, marched the next day to Eden- 
burgh; where an order of council was publiſhed the day following, enjoining 
Morton, Ruthven, Lindſay, the lairds of Ormeſton, Wareſton, and Halton, with about 


forty five more of their accomplices by name, to make their appearance in ſix days, 


on pain of being put to the horn, and denounced rebels. The king, whilſt at Dun- 
bar, finding a coldneſs in the queen towards him, and little reſpect from the nobility 
that had reſorted thither, began to repent of his having deſerted the aſſaſſins: but, 
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RNA. when he came back with her to Holyrood-houſe, he diſowned their action in the pre 
J Dc. ſence of the privy council; and proteſted, that he had neither adviſed, commande 

conſented to, nor approved, the fame ; though he had indeed, at the inftances of the 
conſpirators, agreed to the return of Murray and his friends out of England. He 
figned a declaration to this effect, which was publiſhed by proclamation at the 
market-croſs of Edenburgh. The queen at firſt appeared keen in the profecution 
of all concerned in the late aſſaſſination; but her good nature ſoon returned; two 
perſons only (Thomas Scot and Henry Tair) being put to death on that account. Two 
others, who had been condemned, were pardoned: and, though ſhe had prevailed 
with queen Eliabetb to order Morton, Lindſay, Ruthven, and others of them, out 
of her dominions, yet, Ruthven dying, on June 13, at Newcaſtle, ſhe gave, before 
the end of the year, a remiſſion to all the reſt, at the intercefſion of ſome or other 
of the nobility, The earl of Arran, ſon to the duke of Chatelleraut, was bailed 
out of the caſtle of Edenburgb on April 5, when the queen went to reſide there for 
her greater fecurity : but, not being in his right ſenſes, was fent to a leſs ſtrict con- 
finement at Hamilton. Murray, Argyle, and Glencairn, were ſoon after ſworn of 
the privy council: and ſhe accommodated the differences between the two firſt, and 
the earls of Huntley (lately made chancellor in Morton's ſtead) and Bothwell, who 
was now grown to be a favourite, to the great diſſatisfaction of many :. This re- 
conciliation was not ſincere on the part of the two laſt, who, envying the ſhare that 
Murray had in her majeſty's favour and confidence, joined with the biſhop of Roſe, 
a little before her lying in, to perfuade her, that he and his party intended to bring 
The queen of back the baniſhed lords, whilſt ſhe was confined in childbed, and that ſhe could not 
So N be ſecure againft their practices, but by putting him in priſon. This ſeemed to her 
; at firſt a mere catumny, as it was afterwards proved to be: and ſhe ordered Sir 
ames Melvil to watch over their ſecret defigns, flowing only from their own ha- 
' tred, and formed, without any juſt cauſe, for Murray's ruin, The king made but 
an indifferent figure at this time; being univerſally deſpiſed for his late miſ- 
behaviour, even by the murderers of Riccio, for diſowning the part he acted in that 
affair; and no body.caring to be in his company. He followed the queen in a tour 
the made to Stirling and Alloa, where her ſtay was ſhort : and returning to Eden- 
burgh-caſtle; ſhe was there delivered of a ſon on Wedneſday, Tune 19, between nine 
and ten in the morning. : FRO | 
Six James Melvil was immediately diſpatched to the court of England, with the 
news of this happy event, and to deſire queen Elizabeth would be god- mother to 
the young prince of Scotland. This princeſs was juſt recovered of a very dangerous 
fever, which had reduced her ſo near the grave, that the great men about court be- 
gan to cabal about her ſucceſſor: but ſuch was the regard which all had to the 
conſtitution of the realm, and the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown, that the two op- 
poſite parties in the miniſtry had both determined, unknown to each other, to 
ſend for queen Mary *, and put her on the throne of England. The firft emotion, 
which the queen of England felt, when told the news of the Scotch prince's birth, 
diſcovered an uneaſineſs, ariſing from a reflection on her own barrenneſs: but ſhe 
received the embaſſador with a cheerfulneſs bordering upon gaiety, ex preſſed her joy 
on the occaſion, and readily condeſcended to be the prince's god- mother. Eligabetl, 
whenever ſhe was moved to declare her ſucceffor, uſed to put off the matter with 
ſaying, that ſhe would marry the archduke Charles: but the duke of Norfc/k, the 
earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter, with ſeveral others, imagining that the prince's 
birth, which had encouraged them to declare openly their ſentiments in Mary's ta- 
vour, might have a like effe& npon their miſtreſs, and engage her to declare her 
ſucceſſor, adviſed Melvil to make the propoſal. He did it with great circum- 


1 Metvil, 67. * Ibid. 72. 
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ſpection, telling her, He was aſſured, ſne had formerly delayed declaring his miſ- Ex! 
« treſs heir preſumptive of the crown, only till ſhe might ſee ſome iſſue of her body, 5 . 
« and, this being now the caſe, he hoped, her majeſty would no longer defer grati- Wee 
« fying the defires of her ſubjects, who wiſhed to ſee the point ſettled, and doing 
« juſtice to the title of his queen, who would never ſeek any place or right in Eng- 
« and, but by her favour and furtherance.” Elizabeth owned, © that the prince's 
« birth was a ſtrong inducement to the uſing greater diligence in making an in- 
 quiſition into that matter, and that ſhe thought the right to belong to her good 
« ſiſter, in whoſe favour, ſhe wiſhed from her heart, it might be decided: but Kill 
« put off the declaration, till ſhe ſent ſome nobleman to afliſt at the prince's 
« chriſtening, when ſhe was reſolved to ſatisfy the queen of Scotland in that mat- 
« ter.” The embaſſador took this to be a mere evaſion: and ſo it proved. 

Soo after his departure, the queen of England ſet out on her ſummer progreſs ; Proceedings \ 
and in her return made a viſit, on Auguſt 31, to the univerſity of Oxford; where „Ae 
ſhe was magnificently entertained for a week together, and received a wonderful ceſſon, 2 
ſatisfaction in the academical exerciſes of all kinds, at which ſhe was conſtantly 
preſent. As ſhe had been congratulated at her arrival by Mr. Lawrence, the Greek 
profeſſor, in a Greek oration, and had anſwered him in the ſame language, ſhe made 
at her departure a very handſome Latin oration, by way of reply to Mr. Roger 
Marbech the late orator's, aſſuring the univerſity of her favour and encouragement. 

Upon her return to London, the parliament met again * on Monday, September 30, 
and was opened on October 2, when, her majeſty going to the houſe of lords, Richard 
Onſlow eſquire, ſolicitor general, was preſented to her, as ſpeaker of the commons in 
the room of Thomas Williams, deceaſed during the late prorogations. The two 
houſes had fate about a fortnight, when a motion was made in the lower for an ad- 
dreſs to her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to marry, in what place, to whom, 
and as ſoon as, ſhe pleaſed, and that ſhe would likewile ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 
crown: and the reſolution was taken, notwithſtanding the aſſurances, given by 
Cecil and other privy counſellors, of their having heard her declare her inclination 
to marry, The upper houſe was deſired to join in it; and that the addreſs might 
run in their name, fince that in the laſt ſeſſion had been made in the name of the 
commons. The earls of Leiceſter and Pembroke, who had declared openly in behalf 
of the Scottiſh queen, and the duke of Norfo/k, who ated more covertly for her 
intereſt, were ſuppoſed to be at the bottom of the affair: and were, on that account, 
for ſome time in diſgrace. It appeared from the debates of the commons, that the 
houſe was far from agreeing on the perſon of the ſucceſſor, ſome maintaining the 
claim of Catherine Grey counteſs of Hertford, others that of her younger ſiſter 
Eleanor counteſs of Cumberland, both repreſenting the declaration of the perſon as 
a neceſſary proviſion for the ſafety of the ſubjects and their religion; though, as the 
great men eſpouſed queen Mary's cauſe, and queen Eligabeth was convinced of her 
right, the deciſion, had it come to a queſtion, would probably have been made in hec 
favour, Strange liberties were taken in canvaſſing the ſubject; without doors by 
ſcandalous and defamatory libels, in which Cecil was abuſed for oppoling the motion, 
and Dr, Huic her phyſician curſed for diſſuading her from marriage, on account of 
ſome womaniſh infirmity ; and, within the houſe, by vehement ſpeeches, charging 
the queen herſelf with abandoning both her country and poſterity. The addreſs 
repreſented, the diſtracted condition all orders of men throughout the nation were 
in, at the time of her late dangerous illneſs, the examples of other nations, and 
former precedents in this, with the dangers and calamities ariſing from a diſputed 
and uncertain ſucceſſion ; which conſtant experience ſhewed to be ever attended by 
civil wars, effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and the ruin of kingdoms, Theſe were their 
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reaſons for an imm{diate ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, which was their onely Point 
in view; that of the queen's marriage being put into the addreſs merely for the ſake 
of decorum, and to introduce the other with leſs offence; Her majeity, who in her 
reading had obſerved, that in France they never deſigned a ſucceſſor in the collatery 
lines, and yet never had any diſpute about the ſucceſſion; and that in England ſuch 
a deſignation had proved very unhappy in the caſes of Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
Roger Mortimer earl of Marche, and John de la Pole earl of Lincoln, reſolved to 
leave this point, as it ſtood by the conſtitution of the kingdom, veſted in the next 
lineal ſucceſſor, without declaring the perſon: and in her anſwer, on November ; 
to the two houſes, intimated her intentions or diſpoſition to marry, but told them 
withall, that the time was not proper for declaring her ſucceſſor, nor could it be 
done without danger to her perſon. Many of the commons not being fatisfied with 
this anſwer, and moving to reſume the matter, ſhe reſented their diſreſpectful im. 
portunity in ſuch a manner, as to ſend them two meffages, inhibiting their further 
proceedings on the ſubject in the houſe, yet in one allowing any particular member 
to exhibite his reaſons, if he had any, to her council: but, reflecting on the impro- 
priety of ſuch an application, and the prejudice thoſe meſſages might do to the 
freedom of ſpeech and liberty of diſcuſſion belonging to the commons, ſhe ſoon 
after retracted them both, requiring them till to proceed no further; and re- 
mitted the third payment of a ſubſidy, which (together with a fifteenth) they had 
granted her for three years, in hopes of engaging her to ſettle the ſucceſſion. The 
commons were ſo well ſatisfied with this laſt meſſage, that they expreſſed their 


thankfulneſs, not only for the remiſſion, but for the very anſwer, which they had be. 


and of the or- 
dinal of Ed- 
ward VI. 


fore miſliked: yet the queen, in her ſpeech at the diſſolution of the parliament, on 
Fanuary 2, thought fit to reprimand them for their eager meddling in the point « 
ſucceſſion ; and, adviſing them not to try her patience for the future, declared ſhe 
knew how to diſtinguiſh the principal offenders from the reſt, and that the greateſt 
part of the members departed in her good graces. To ſhew however to the nation 
her own opinion as to the ſucceſſor, whoſe right there was no reaſon to doubt, ſhe 
impriſoned Thornton, reader of the law in Lincoln Inn, upon the queen of Scor- 
land's complaint, that he had called her right in queſtion. 

Bes1DEs. ſeveral acts paſſed in this ſeſſion for the good of the ſtate, there was 
one for the benefit of the church, by a further eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy. Bonner 
being confined in the Mar/halſea (a priſon within the burrough of Southwark, and 
under the juriſdiction of the ſee of Vincheſter) had, in the interval between the two 
ſeſſions of parliament, the oath of ſupremacy tendered to him by the chancellor of 
the dioceſe : and, upon his refuſal to take it, was indicted in the king's bench upon 
the ſtatute, Chri/topher Wray, afterwards chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
the famous lawyer Edmond Plowden, two of the moſt eminent of their profeſſion, 
were aſſigned him by the court for his council to plead his cauſe : and, among other 
pleas which they made in his behalf, they infiſted, that, at the time the oath was 
tendered, biſhop Horne was not /egally biſhop of Wincheſter, and conſequently not 
empowered by the ſtatute to tender it, either by himſelf or his chancellor. To 
prove this point, it was alledged, that the ordinal for the conſecration of biſhops, 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in the reign of Edward VI, had been repealed by 
queen Mary, and remained ſo at Horne's conſecration. It muſt be obſerved, that, 
after this ordinal had been eſtabliſhed, it had been bound up in that king's time, in 
the ſame volume with the Common-prayer-book, to make the collection of liturgical 
offices compleat: and the parliament, having copies of this volume before them, 
when they were to re-eſtabliſh it in the firſt year of Elizabeth's reign, took the 
title which occurred in the beginning of the book, and enjoined the uſe of it by the 
ſtyle of the Book of Common-prayer and adminiſtration of the Sacraments. w 
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n was to eſtabliſh the whole: but, the Ordinal and Common-Prayer having ETH. 
2 ellabliſhed in Edward's reign by different acts and at different alles it 185 1 Does. 
urged, that they ought both to have been ſpecified in the act for their re- eſtabliſh- 
ment under Elizabeth: and this omiſſion, though it did not affect the validity, al- 
jowed room to doubt of the /zgality, of their conſecration. It was a point of great 
conſequence, though a mere querk in law, becauſe the legality of the biſhops leaſes 
depended on the legality of their conſecration ; and, an iſſue being drawn up by the 
judges, it was referred to the deciſion of the two houſes of parliament, which beſt 
knew their own: meaning,, When the cauſe came before them, after obſerving, that 
the act of 2 5% of Henry VIII, fixing the order of electing and making biſhops, and 
the ordinal of Edward VI, had been obſerved with regard to the preſent biſhops, 
they declared, That their not reſtoring the ordinal in expreſs terms was merely an 
« oyerfight or omiſſion ; that, by the ſtatutes of 5 and 6 of Edward VI, it had 
« heen added to the Book of Common- Prayer as a member thereof, at leaſt as an ap- 
« pendant to it, and therefore was reſtored again by the act in the firſt of Eligabetb, 
« together with the ſaid Book of Common-Prayer, if not in terms, at leaſt inten- 
« tionally. But, as the words of the ſtatute were not clear enough to remove all 
« doubts, they therefore revived it now, and enacted, that all perſons, who had been, 
« or ſhould be, conſecrated or ordained biſhops, prieſts, or deacons, after the form 
« and order preſcribed in the ſaid book, ſhould be deemed rightly conſecrated and 
« ordained, any ſtatute, law, canon, or any thing to the contrary notwithſtanding.” 
There was, at the concluſion of the act, a proviſo in favour of Bonner and others, 
to indemnify them for refuſing the oath ſo tendered ; ſo merciful were they to thoſe 
who ſhewed no mercy to others: and that cruel, prelate lived unmoleſted to his 
death, which happened in 4. D. 1569, being buried, on September 8, in the church- 
yard of Sf. George's, Southwark, at midnight, for fear of ſome inſult being offered 
to his corpſe by the populace. A ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, payable in 
three years, was granted by the convocation, that ſate concurrent with the parliament. 
Tuouon nothing was done in parliament to declare the Scattiſp queen's right 
to the ſucceſſion, yet Sir Fames Melwil fays*, her friends in England increaſed to 

- ſuch a degree, that ſome whole ſhires were ready to rebel, and their captains already 
named by the choice of the nobility. This was the effect of her embaſſador Sir 
Robert Melvil's practices at London: but ſhe did not ſeem inclined to uſe meaſures 
of violence for making good her claim, unleſs perhaps in caſe of neceſſity, if it were 
unjuſtly ſet aſide. Her greateſt apprehenſions were of being miſrepreſented to the 
queen of England, with whom it behoved her to live in good intelligence, and ſhe 
was perſuaded that Randolph did her ill offices? : but, having, a little before her 
lying in, got evident proof of his having furniſhed the counteſs of Murray with 
7000 crowns during the troubles, ſhe made uſe of the fact, for getting Elizabeth to 
recall him from Scotland. Sir Henry Killegreu, who had been ſent, after Riccio's 
murder, to congratulate Mary on her deliverance out of the hands of the conſpi- 
rators engaged in that enterprize, was appointed embaſſador in his ſtead; and went 
thither after the prince's nativity3. He found her in a deep melancholy, occaſioned 
by the folly, ingratitude and brutality, of her huſband's behaviour, the univerſal con- 

' tempt into which he was fallen, and the little hopes of ever reclaiming him from 
his wild, violent, or fantaſtick courſes ;; all attempts to divert her were to little pur- 
poſe ; the ſtill remaining inconſolable. When ſhe was recovered of her child- 
bearing, ſhe removed, for the ſake of her health, and for the refreſhment of a bet- 
ter air, to Alloa; accompanied by the earls of Mar and Murray: and M. Caſtelnau 
de la Mauvifiere arriyed there ſoon after her, in the beginning of Auguſt, being ſent 
by the king of France with compliments of congratulation on the prince's birth 
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2 with her for accommodating matters with all her nobility, not excepting even tho 


concerned in the late aſſaſſination: and he prevailed upon her to take Lethin on - 
(who had been found innocent of that odious fact, though forced by Bothwell 
hatred to retire into the North) again into favour, and reſtore him to his former 
employment. He brought likewiſe her huſband to paſs two nights with her: and 
they went together, at the latter end of the month, attended by Huntley, Marray, 


Bot bell, and other noblemen, into Megatland, near Peebles in Tweedale, to take 


King Henry 
reſolves to 
quit Scotland. 


the diverſion of hunting. From thence, paſſing by Edenburgh' in their return, they 
went together to Stirling; where they ſtaid ſome time; till the queen was obliged 
to go to Edenburgh, to meet the nobility, uſually convened there, in ms vacation 
ſeaſon, to look after the publick affairs of the kingdom, | 

Tun king was deſired to go with her; but ſtaid behind at Stirling, out of © an 
odd vagary, which he had taken into his head; reſolving to go beyond ſea in a fort 
of deſpair, and having provided a ſhip for that purpoſe. He mentioned it to . 


du Croc, the French agent, a wiſe old venerable man, and to his father the earl of 


Lenox, who came from Glaſgow to viſit him: but whatever they could ſay, to di- | 
vert him from his intended voyage, had no effect. The latter, on his return home, 


wrote the queen a letter, acquainting her with his ſon's deſign, and the ineffeQua. 


neſs. of his own remonſtrances by meſſages, letters, and diſcourſe in his viſit, to di- 
vert him from it; and i intreating her to uſe her intereſt therein. Her majeſty re- 


ceived it on Mic baelmas- day in the morning: and, the king coming to Edenhyrs) 
about ten at night, ſhe took occaſion, when they were in bed together, to wits to 


him about the contents of his father's letter: : and begged of him to tell her his 
reaſons for a reſolution that appeared unaccountable. He had come to Edenburgb 


in a very ill humour; and had at firſt made a difficulty of entering the palace, be- 
cauſe three or four lords were with the queen: and peremptorily inſiſted, they 
ſhould be ſent away before he came in; a deportment the more unreaſonable, as they 
were three of the greateſt lords, in the realm, and the hereditary ſovereigns of it 
had never acted i in that manner towards the nobility. The queen however con- 


deſcended to go to him without the palace, and conducted him to her own apart- 


ment, where he remained all night: but all her intreaties could not petſuade him 


to acquaint her with the motives for his reſolution of going abroad, nor would he 


own, that ſhe had given him any occafion of diſcontent, The lords of the council, 


being informed early the next morning, that the king Was juſt going to return to 


Stirling, repaired with M. du Croc to the royal apartment: and the queen, taking 


him by the hand, beſought him, for Gob's fake, to declare in their preſence the ra- 
ſon of his propoſed departure, and whether ſhe had given him any occaſion for ſuch 
a reſolution, ſince he would not be pleaſed to impart the ſame to her in private be- 


twixt themſelves. The lords next aſſured him, that, if there was any fault on their 
ks. part, or offence given by any ſubject « of the realm, how great ſbever, it ſhould be re- 
paired entirely to his ſatisfaction: and repreſented to him, in a moving manner, what 


a reflection it would be on his own, on the” queen's,” and on their, honour, and how 


ungrateful it would be to abandon the fociety of a beautiful princeſs, to whom he 


had been ſo infinitely obliged, and Who was ſo far from miniſtring to him occaſion 


J of diſcontent, that he had all the reaſon in the world to thank Gon for giving him 


ſo wiſe and virtuous a perſon, as ſhe had ſhewed herſelf in all her actions. Her 


8 bi majeſty, hereupon, entering into the diſcourſe, ſpoke to him very affectionately: 
and beſought him to open his mind to the lords; for, though ſhe' had a clear con- 
Fre | ſcience, that i in all her life ſhe had done no action, which could in any wiſe pe- 


judice his or her own honour: yet, as ſhe' might perhaps have given offence without 


deſign, ſhe was willing to make amends as far as he ſhould m_ — Geer 


, / prayed 
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prayed him not to diſſemble the occaſion of his diſpleaſure, if he had any, nor ſpare E.iza 
her in the leaſt matter. All was in vain ; nothing could get the better of his ſullen IDoc. 
obſtinacy, or perſuade him to open his mind; he would not even own, that he in- 


tended any voyage, or had any diſcontent: but declared freely, that the queen had 
given him no occaſion for any; and then, taking leave of her, ſaying, She' would 
mt ſee his face for a long time, and bidding the lords adieu, he went out of the 
preſence-chamber, and depärted for Sf ̃ g. WROU G9, 

Tux council could not imagine what he meant to do; he had a ſhip ready, yet 
they could not think, he would be ſo mad as to go abroad: and it was full as irra- 


. 31 


tional to apprehend, that he propoſed raiſing any diſturbance within the kingdom; 


where there was not a ſingle perſon, from the higheſt to the loweſt, that regarded 
him any farther than was agreeable to the queen, who never was more beloved, 
eſteemed, and honoured, than at this time, nor was there ever a greater harmony 


among all her ſubjects, there being not the leaſt appearance of a diviſion ; ſuch was 


the effect of her wiſe conduct. Two or three days after the king's return to Stir- 
linz, he wrote a letter to her in dark terms, hinting his deſign till to quit the realm, 
and infinuating two occaſions of complaint. One 'was, that her majeſty did not 


truſt him with ſo much authority, nor take ſuch 'pains to advance and make him 


honoured in the nation, as ſhe had done at firſt: the other was, that no body at- 
tended him, and the nobility deſerted his company ;' he wanted likewiſe to have 
ſecretary Lethington, the juſtice clerk, and clerk regiſter turned out of their offices. 
The queen anſwered him very calmly, that © if this wete the caſe, he muſt blame 
« himſelf, not her, whoghad in the beginning conferred ſuch honour upon him, as 
came afterwards to render her very uneaſy, the credit and reputation, wherein ſhe 
« had placed him, having ſerved for a ſhadow to thoſe, who had moſt | heinouſly 
« offended her majeſty. She had however continued to ſhew him ſuch reſpect, 


« that, though the aſſaſſins of her faithful ſervant had entered her chamber with 


« his knowledge, having followed him cloſe at the back, and had named him the 
« chief of their enterprize, yet ſhe would never accuſe him thereof: but had al- 
« ways excuſed him, and been willing to appear, as if ſhe believed him innocent. 
« As to his not being attended, it was his own fault, ſince ſhe: had always offered 
« him any of her own' ſervants: and'as for the nobility, they came to court and 
paid reſpec according to the exigence of their affairs, and as they received a 
« kindly countenance: but he took no pains to gain their affections, having gone ſo 
« far as to forbid thoſe noblemen to enter his room, whom ſhe had firſt aſſigned 
« to attend upon his perſon, If the nobility abandoned him, the cauſe lay in his 
« own behaviour; for, if he deſired they ſhould follow him, he muft firft make 
himſelf agreeable to them; it would otherwiſe prove a very difficult 'taſk for her 
to regulate this point; eſpecially to get their conſent to the putting of the ma- 
nagement of affairs int -his hands, becauſe ſhe found them utterly averſe to any 
« ſuch matter.“ There had been no ſettled peace on the borders from the time of 


. E Aminen 1 121 ; in . . 
the firſt diſcourſe of queen Mary's marriage: and the diſorders there had much in- 


creaſed of late by the earl of Morton's having drawn the laird of Ce/sford, Buccleugh, 
the Armſtrongs, Scots, and Elliots, powerful families in thoſe parts, into his intereſts. 
Proclamations for putting a ſtop to theſe diſturbances proving ineffectual, the queen, 
to aſſert her authority, bad propoſed to go, in the beginning of Auguſt, to hold 
courts of juſtice at Fedburgh, for the trial and puniſhment of all looſe, diſorderly, 


and traiterous perſons. Some. affairs deferred her journey till about OFober 8; 


n INICS HLIDILLE 1 311,911 vis Vk3a 32 7 14d 12 | 
when ſhe went thither, attended by the earls of Huntley, Murray, Athole, Rothes, 
and Cathneſs, the lords of the council, and others of the nobility; ordering Du 
t , +7 Tho C123 TY Ly, gill Gs rw Dit WE p. 0 | | * N 
Croc to ſtay five ot ſix days behind her at Edenburgh, probably to ſee what effect her 


4:20 VIED CS TSA INT,DAEOL Rd WG DETODTIDNITISSNT.; OY of 22: | 
laſt letter might have upon her huſband, who had a great regard for this miniſter, 
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EL izxBE T AH. The iſſue was, that the king, having gone to conſult his father at Glaſgow, ſent 6 
45 Du Croc to meet him half way between that place and Edenburgh, He obeyed: 
fs and, finding the earl of Lenox with him, made ſuch remonſtrances on the ſubje& 
that the king was perſuaded not to go out of the kingdom, though it was caſy 00 
be perceived, that he ſtill retained ſome diſpleaſure. Du Croc arrived with this 
account, on Oclober 15, at Fedburgb; where the queen was holding her courts of 
juſtice. | 5 

Queen Mary : IT happened juſt upon his arrival, that the earl of Bothwell, who, being ; 
alls ick. tenant general of the marches, and having there a great intereſt of his own, had 
bpeen ſent; ſome time before her majeſty left Edenburgh, to quell the robbers in Lid. 
diſdale, was wounded by John Elliot of the Park in ſeveral places, and carried to 
his own caſtle of the Hermitage to be cured, which ſcarce coſt him ten days con- 
finement. His wounds however were repreſented, at firſt, as fo very dangerous, 
that he deſpaired of life: and the queen, going, on Ocfober 16, to viſit him at the 
Hermitage, returned the ſame night to Fedburgb. The fatigue of ſo long a journey 
(the diſtance between the two places being eighteen Scorch miles) and the inclemency 
of the night air, threw her the next day into a ſharp burning fever ; ſwooning 
| away, and lying for two hours, like a dead perfon: and, ſome time after, the dif. 
temper became ſo violent as to take away her ſenſes. But theſe returning, ſhe Pres 
pared for death with great reſignation and Chriſtian piety ; providing wiſely for 
the ſtate of the realm during the minority of her ſon, and recommending him to 
the guardianſhip of the queen of England. Mary remained in the utmoſt danger 
u till Ofober 27, the eleventh day of her illneſs, when, a criſis happening, hopes 
were entertained of her recovery: and, in all that time, the king, though advertiſed 
of her dying condition, continued at Glaſgow, without ever offering to come near 
her; a neglect for which it is ſcarce poſſible to make an apology. It is ſaid, how- 
ever, that he came afterwards, and, being coldly received ?, retired ſuddenly to 
Stirling. Soon as the queen was able to travel, about November 10, ſhe paſſed, 
attended by 800 or 1000 horfe, by Kelſo to take a view of Werk. caſtle; and from 
thence by Hume, Langtoun, and Wedderburne, to have a ſight of Berwick from 
Halydown-hill ; Sir John - Forfler, the deputy-governour, meeting her on the road 
with ſixty horſe, and waiting on her to Eymouth, It was about this time, that ſhe 
received from Sir Robert Meluil an account of queen Elizabeth's ſentiments in fa- 
vour of her ſucceſſion, and of what had paſſed in the parliament of England upon 
this ſubject: and was ſo pleaſed with it, that ſhe wrote, on the 18* of that month, 
from Dunbar, a letter to the privy council of that realm; in which, after ac. 
„ knowledging their good offices in recommending her right to their miſtreſs's ſa- 
« your, and expreſſing her hopes, that, when it ſhould come to be judged by the 
« laws of England, they would have reſpect to juſtice with indifferency, ſhe de- 
« clared, as well her unwillingneſs to preſs her good ſiſter, no further than ſhould 
e come of her good pleaſure, to put that matter in queſtion, as her reſolution never 
e to inſiſt on it, till ſhe ſhould think fit to give her warning, and to continue all 
it her life in perfect intelligence with the queen their ſovereign.” The Scotch mi- 

niſters wrote to thoſe of England to the ſame effect. 
Conference a: TRE queen of Scotland, paſſing from Dunbar by Tantallon, went to Cragmillar : 
Craigmillar and reſided there, till obliged to depart thence for the prince's baptiſm; which was 
SV deferred till Sunday, December 15; the Savoie embaſſador not arriving ſo ſoon as 
was expected. It was during her ſtay at the laſt, of thoſe places, that the propoſal 
| was made her of a divorce from her huſband, according to the relation of archbiſhop 
S ot ſivood, and the proteſtation of the earls of Argyle and Huntley, made in 
A. D. 1568, and preſerved, endorſed by Cecils hand, in the paper office near Il bite- 
Keith, App. 133136. * Crawford's Memoirs, p. 5. 
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ball, Murray and Lethington, coming early one morning to Argyle's chamber, ExzazEZTUH 


and lamenting the condition of Morton and his friends, who had killed Riccio, to 

revent his and Murray's being attainted in parliament; preſſed him to join in inter- 
ceding for their pardon; which he agreed to, if the queen would not take it amiſs. 
Huntley was ſent for: and, on a promiſe of being reſtored to all his lands and offices, 
agreed to the motion, as Both1oel/, to whoſe chamber they went next, did alſo very 
readily, Then all of them going together to the queen's apartment, Lethington 
repreſented to her the king's obſtinacy, ingratitude, and intolerable conduct; which, 
beſides the trouble it gave her, would not fail of ſoon raiſing diſturbances in the 
realm: and propoſed, that, if ſhe would pardon Morton and his party, they would, 
in conjunction with the reſt of the nobility, find a way to divorce her from her 
huſband, without her meddling or appearing therein. After various arguments, 
uſed by Lethington and the reſt, to perſuade her to this ſtep, the queen ſaid, That 
« ſhe would conſent to no divorce, unleſs lawfully made, and without any pre- 
e judice to her ſon, otherwiſe ſne had rather endure all kind of torments, and run 
« all the dangers that might happen in her life time.” Bor hell alledging his own 
example, who had ſucceeded, without any difficulty, to his father's eſtate, notwith- 


ſtanding the divorce between him and his mother, to ſhew that the like divorce 


could be no prejudice to her ſon; and Lethington anſwering in the name of the 


reſt, being the principal perſons of her council, that it ſhould be no detriment to 


him, and be managed fo as to have the approbation of parliament, her majeſty an- 
ſwered, © She had rather retire into France till her huſband became ſenſible of his 
« errors, and charged them to do nothing that might lay any ſpot upon her honour 
"« and conſcience: and therefore intreated them to let the matter reſt in its preſent 
« ſtate, waiting till Gop of his goodneſs ſhould provide a remedy for it, rather than 
« attempt any thing, which, though they believed it for her ſervice, might poſſibly 


« turn to her hurt and diſpleaſure.” Mary ſtaid at Craigmillar till after Dec. 4, The prince o 


when ſhe ſent Sir Fames Meluil to Berwick with a ſafe conduct for the earl of Bed. 


ford; who had been appointed by the queen of England to attend the counteſs of — 


Argyle, her repreſentative at the prince's chriſtening: the places of the king of 
France and the duke of Savoie, the two god-fathers, were ſupplied by the count 
of Brienne and the marqueſs of Chambery, The earl brought with him a font of 
gold, weighing 333 ounces, for a preſent to the queen: and, beſides a train of 
eighty horſe, was accompanied by Mr. Cary, eldeſt fon to the lord Hunſdon, Mr. 


Cbriſlopber Hatton, and other young gentlemen. They were all entertained with 


oreat kindneſs, and ſome of them favoured with rich preſents: that to Bedford was 
a chain of diamonds, valued at 2000 crowns. The ceremony was performed on 
the day appointed, at five in the evening, in the chapel of Stirling-caſtle, with 
great pomp; the archbiſhop of Sf. Andrews baptizing the infant, with all the rites 
of the church of Rome, except the ſpittle, which was omitted by the queen's ex- 
preſs orders: the earl of Bedford, and the Scotch noblemen, who had embraced the 
_ reformation, ſtood without the door, and did not enter the chapel during the office. 
When the child was chriſtened, his name and titles were thrice proclaimed by the 
heralds, under ſound of trumpet, Charles James, Fames Charles, Prince and Steward 
of Scotland, Duke of Ratheſay, Earl of Carrick, Lord of the Iſles, and Baron of 
Renfrew. | | | "RV 10-7 Bun pale | | 
Tur king was not preſent either at his ſon's baptiſm, or at the entertainments 
on that occaſion; which ſeems to have been owing to the ſtrict orders given by 
queen Elizabeth to the earl of Bedford and all the Engliſh of his train, © that they 
« ſhould not give him the title of king,” nor conſequently pay him the honours 
annexed to that title. He could not have appeared but in his character by the 


1 Crawford's Memoirs, p. 137. : 
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EL Er. queen's ſide, on his throne at the chapel, in his chair of ſtate at the banquets; in 
SI, which caſe, it is probable, Bedford and the Engliſh would have withdrawn, as in , 

like caſe Throckmorton was after wards forbidden to be preſent at prince James“ 
coronation, | It was not proper for him to expoſe himſelf to ſuch a publick affront, 
it was not a time to quarrel with the queen of England: : nor was he a man, that in 
ſuch a point would hearken to any expedients. The earl, beſides his commiſſion for 
the chriſtening, * had inſtructions, © to aſſure queen Mary of his miſtreſs's friend. 
« ſhip in ſuppreſſing all attempts, directly or indirectly, againſt her right of ſuc- 
« ceſſion, to thank her for topping Argylè intended voyage to Ireland, to receive 
from her an account of the offers made by the Engliſb fugitives, and to Propoſe a 
treaty of perpetual amity; in which that of Edenburgh ſhould be confirmed, the 
« ſixth article being firſt ſo qualified, as not to prejudice her right of ſucceſlion to 
the crown of England after the death of Elizabeth, and her iſſue. For further 
ſecurity in this point, Bedford was empowered to offer, on the part of his miſtreſs, 
ce an engagement, that ſhe would never do-nor ſuffer any thing prejudicial to her 
<< title, and would declare againſt any that ſhould invade it:“ this was repre. 
ſented as a ſure means of removing all jealouſies, and the onely way of eſtabliſhing 
4. D. 1567. 2 perfect friendſhip with the queen of Scotland. It was really fo : and this laſt 
T princeſs readily agreed to the conditions; advancing only two requeſts, which could 
not properly be granted. One was, the putting ſuch a mark of diſcountenance on 
Mr. Dalton for what he had ſaid in the parliament againſt her right of ſucceſſion, 
as might deter all others from following his example; which could not well be 
done without encroaching on the privileges of that body: the other was, that ſhe 
would cauſe the will of Henry VIII to be examined, before the Engliſh. nobility, 
aſſembled in parliament, retixed to their country houſes. As this will barred the 
Scottiſh line from ſucceeding, Lethington and others of queen Mary's miniſters had 
too credulquſly given into reports of its being either forged, or elſe ſigned with that 
king's ſtamp, not his hand- writing; the falſchood whereof would have undeniably 
appeared, had the will, which is ſtill, in being, and ſigned; with Henry's hand, been 
examined. The queen's title would have been greatly prejudiced by its being pro- 
duced :. and Ejzabeth, by keeping it concealed, contrary to her requeſt, did her 
much more fervice than ſhe imagined. It was agreed on both ſides to. appoint 
commiſſioners for drawing up the articles of this treaty of perpetual amity between 
the two queens: and it ſeems only to have been interrupted by the fronbles which 
broke out in Scotland. 
King Henry Tu carl of. Bedford returning, to Englond, in the beginning of 3 wich 
murdered. queen Mary 5 letter and inſtructions in anſwer to thoſe he brought ?, ſhe went, on 
the 14 of. that month, with the young prince to Edenburgh : and, after a week's 
ſtay there, made a viſit; to the king then ſick at Gloſrow, of a diſtemper, which 
ſome ſuſpected to be the effect of poiſon. It appears evidently, from comparing all 
the accounts of it, to haye been the ſmall- pox 3.; and though the queen never had 
that diſtemper, of which ladies are ſo terribly afraid, ſhe cheriſhed and comforted 
him, during the four or five days ſhe ſtayed, in fo tender a manner, that all good 
men rejoiced to hear of their. bappy reconciliation, When he was in a condition to 
travel, ſne took him along with. her in a litter to Edenburgb, for the better con- 
veniency of phyſicians: and, as the air of Holyrood-houſe was thought too damp for 
him, he was lodged in an houſe, formerly: belonging to. the ſuperior, of a collegiate 
church, called abe Kirk of Field, ſtanding on an higher ground in the ſuburbs, 
where the univerſity is now. ſituated. Here ſhe was aſſiduous in her attendance upon 
him, lay ſame nights in a room below his; and had left him on Sunday, Feb. ꝙ, 
but a few hours, before the houſe, in the night between that day and Februar) ic, 
' Keith, p. 357, 361, 362. Jbid, p. 364. t Febb. Coll. ii. 59. 
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was blown up by gun- powder; and his body, with that of a ſervant ſleeping by him Ec12anzm4#- 
in the room, was found lying naked under a tree in the garden adjoining without TD 
any wound or mark of violence. From this circumſtance it became a general 
opinion, that he had been ſuffocated and carried thither, before fire was ſet to the 
train of powder: yet by all the depoſitions of the murderers, ſtill remaining on re- 
cord; it doth not appear, that he was either killed, or taken out of the houſe before 
the powder was fired. Nor was there any occaſion for ſuch a precaution, fince a 
force, which threw ſtones ten foot long and four broad into gardens at a great oo 
diſtance, was abundantly ſufficient to diſpatch a man weakened by ſickneſs. Such | 
was the end of Henry Stewart lord Darnley, raiſed by the beauty of his perſon and 
the favour of his ſovereigh to be her partner in the throne of Scotland, and placed 
in a ſituation where he enjoyed every thing that was real in power, and might have 
been entirely happy, had he had ſenſe enough to have known his own happineſs t 
but the pride of his heart, the weakneſs of his mind, the oddneſs of his temper, 
the inconſtancy, facility, and credulity of his nature, ſubjecting him to be impoſed 
on by deſigning men, and rendering him incapable of adhering to any reſolution, 
Jed him into ſuch meaſures as proved the ſource of misfortunes, which embittefed 
every moment of his'futute life; and made him ſo generally the contempt of the 
nation, that nothing but᷑ the ſhocking eireumſtances of his death could have cauſed 
him to be lamented. The Jaſtice Clerk, the laitd of Traquuir, and other gentle- 
men, attended at his funeral: and his corpſe was interred in the vault of James V; 
which, having in it already the bodies of that king, his firſt queen Magdalen, and 
two of his infant ſons 4, was ſo filled with Darnley s, that the coffins of thoſe chil- 
dren were forced to be laid acrofs the others, when the counteſs of Argyle, the 
queen's natural ſiſtet (who died before Buchanan wrote this part of his hiſtory) 
came to be there depofited. bat. cl Tran e 3 LNG 6 e of hie 
Soon as the king's death was known in Edenburgh, every body's imagination 
was at work to gueſs who wets the authors and contrivers of ſo deteſtable an action: 
nor were the people miſtaken in their conjectures of ſuſpicions. Theſe fell gene- 
rally upon Murray, Morton, and Bothwell ; the twyò firſt; men of art, diſſimulation, 
and cunning, being the principal contrivets of the ſeheme, and the laſt being em- 
ployed in its execution. There were not wanting ſome tools of the conſpirators 
faction 3, who had the impudenice to ſuggeſt ſecretly, that the queen had a hand in 
it; though this unfortunate princeſs knew nothing of the matter, and had contri- 
buted to it no other way, than by the tenderneſs ſhe had ſhewed towards her huſ- 
hand in her viſit to him at Glaſgow, the affiduity of her attendance upon his perſon 
at Edenburgb, and the care ſſie was taking for his recovery, which proved the in- 
nocent cauſes of his murder. Buchanan, who, by grafting his own malicious ſur- 
miſes, inventions; and calumnies, upon a few harmleſs facts, hath written a romance 
rather than an h//ory of this and other ſubſequent events, hath indeed, in contempt 
of truth, juſtice, humanity, and conſcience, ufed his utmoſt endeavours to fix the 
crime upon her, and to diſculpate his patron Murray: to gtatify whoſe ambition 
for the crown, he wrote his treatiſe De jure regni apud Scotos, and then cooked up 
his hiſtory of the Scotch nation in ſuch a manner, as to countenance his pretenſions. 
His conſcience'awoke at laſt, a little before he left the world to appear at the divine 
tribunal: and he wiſhed he might wipe out with his blood the calumnies he had 
_ thrown upon this injured princeſs.” The falſchoods, contained in thoſe two books, 
drew upon them, in calmer times; a cenſure from the 4 parliament of Scotland, that 
rſt ſate after the latter was printed: and ſo many notorious falfities, contraty to his 
own knowledge, in his account of the tranfactions in queen Mary's reign, have been 
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of late detected by the modeſt and accurate Mr. Keith in his Hr/tory of the Chires 
and State in Scotland, and refuted by records, original letters written on the 
and in the very time, of actions and events, and other undeniable authorities that 
no reaſonable man can rely upon the truth of any of his relations. Camden win 4 
man of a very different ſpirit ; eſteemed by all that knew him for his learnin 
judgment, accuracy, modeſty, candour, veracity, probity, and religion : and, beine 
by the favour of the lord treaſurer Burleigb, the friendſhip of Sir Robert Cott 
and his own indefatigable induſtry, furniſhed with the beſt materials, which their 


ſcene, 


invaluable collections, the publick records, the proceedings of council, the ſtate 


papers, and the letters of embaſſadors and miniſters, beſides the oral information of 
perſons concerned in affairs, could afford for an hiſtory, he was abundantly qualifed 
to know the true ſtate and management of matters, and is a much ſurer guide to 
follow in the relation of the ttanſactions here under conſideration. This reſpecta- 
ble author, in his account of the lord Darnley's murder, without any heſitation or 
doubt, ordinary enough with him on other occaſions, charges the contrivance of it 
directly on the earl of Murray,  — | bg | 
James STEWART, a natural ſon of king James V father to queen Mary, had, 


whilſt prior of Sr. Andrews, raiſed his view to the throne of Scotland: and too 


his meaſures early to gain his point he aimed at; pretending to a great zeal for the 
publick good and the eaſe of the people; thus endeavouring to render himſelf po- 
pular. It was neceſſary for him to get into power: and, being rejected by the 
Guiſes, who directed all the Scotch affairs, he began to trouble the ſtate, and affected 
it, under the fair pretext of reforming religion, and eſtabliſhing the liberty of the 
kingdom. Religion was changed by a conventicle of the eſtates, without the royal 
aſſent; the French were expelled the realm by the aid of the Engliſb, in obtaining 
which he was a principal inſtrument. Thus he had all the turbulent K:rk 


at his beck, and gained a great intereſt in the court of England; which he was very 


careful to cultivate; taking ſcarce any ſtep without its knowledge, conſent, or di- 
reion, and founding chiefly on it the hopes of his future advancement to royalty, 
Upon the death: of Francis IT, he went to France, hoping to be made governor of 
Scotland, and ſparing no profeſſions of duty and zeal for the ſervice of his ſovereign: 
but, the Guiſes ſuſpecting him, and the biſhop of Roſs accuſing him of aſpiring to 
the crown, he was diſappointed. Queen Mary's abode in France being rendered 
diſagreeable to her, the neceſſity of her affairs, and the great intereſt he had in the 
nation, obliged her, when ſhe returned home, to employ him as one of her mi- 
niſters: and he ſoon inſinuated himſelf into her good graces fo far, as to gain her 


entire confidence, and be entruſted with the whole adminiſtration of publick affairs. 


This rather fired, than contented, his ambition : and he could not forbear, at that 


time, lamenting to his friends, that the warlike Scorti/h nation ſhould be ſubject to 


a woman, Knox, his intimate friend and principal agent on all occafions, maintained 
in print, as well as in the pulpit, that kingdoms were due to merit, not to lineage 


that women ought to be excluded from the ſucceſſion, and that their government 


was monſtrous. Murray got ſome of his friends to move the queen, that ſhe would 
ſubſtitute four of the royal houſe of Stewart, in caſe of her dying without iſſue, to 
ſucceed to the crown, one after another, without any regard to the legitimacy of 
their birth; thinking he ſhould he one of the number, as being her father's ſon, 
though unlawfully begotten, Mary, wiſely conſidering, that ſuch a ſubſtitution 
was contrary to the laws of the realm, and an injury to the right heirs, and that it 
would be an obſtacle to her ſecond marriage, rejected the motion, till ſhe could con- 
ſult maturely with the eſtates of her kingdom about a matter of ſo much weight 
and conſequence, To ſhew, however, how much ſhe favoured her brother, ſhe 
raiſed him to the dignity of an earl, firſt of Mar, afterwards of Murray; being 

5 | ignorant 
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ignorant all this while, that he aimed at the crown, and maintained that he was the Eu! 
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awful ſon of her father. To pave the way till plainer for his deſigns, as he thought 2 
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himſelf ſure of the Kirk intereſt, he reſolved. to depreſs. or ruin thoſe, from whom. 
he might naturally expect an oppoſition, Thus, upon an inconſiderable occaſion, 
and a quarrel that brought on the ſkirmiſh of Corrichie, in which the late earl of 
Huntley loſt his life, his ſecond ſon John being executed, and the eſtate forfeited, 
Murray cruſhed the noble and potent family of Gordon, and attempted, by a forged 
warrant, to put the preſent earl to death; drove the duke of Chatelleraut, the true 
heir of the crown, from court; impriſoned his ſon the earl of Arran; baniſhed 
Bot hevell: turned all his opponents out of office; kept the queen in the condition of 
a ward; and laboured, above all things, to divert her from any treaty or contract of 
marriage. | 5 1 CCC 
Tux plauſible pretences of the dangers threatening the religion and immunities 
of the nation might well enough be urged againſt the matches propoſed with the 
archduke Charles of Auſtria, the prince of Spaine, and the duke of Orleans: but 
were with little reaſon advanced againſt that with Darnley, which brought no ac- 
ceflion of ſtrength, either within or without the kingdom, to the royalty. They 
were, however, ſpread with wonderful diligence, by Murray's agents and publick 
declarations, to alarm the nation, as if their all was at ſtake; he excited queen 
Elizabeth againſt it, and then made her oppoſition a further objection to it: and, 
when all means to prevent it proved ineffectual, he had recourſe to armes, and, be- 
ing inferior in the field, was forced to fly into England. From thence he inſtructed 
Morton, who was likely to loſe a great part of his eſtate by a reſumption of the 
grants made during the queen's minority, as he was himſelf to forfeit all his own 
for rebellion, to create a miſunderſtanding between her and the king, to alienate 
their affections from each other; and to embark the laſt in the murder of Riccio; 
the perpetrating whereof in her preſence, in order to procure an abortion could 
anſwer no body's views but Murray's, and may therefore be reaſonably deemed to 
ariſe from his ſuggeſtion. © The king, repenting of the part he had acted in that 
aſſaſſination, confeſſed to the queen, that he had been adviſed to it by Murray and 
Morton: and conceived fo violent an hatred againſt the former, who had been again 
taken into favour, that he was very inſtant with her to diſmiſs him from her ſervice. 
To prevent the effect of theſe inſtances, which were likely to gather ſtrength, as 
time wore away her reſentment, the project of a divorce was formed by him and 
Lethington : and propoſed, as above related, on November 5, at Craigmillar, James 
Hepburne, earl of Bothwell, was drawn into it by a promiſe of being married to the 
queen, as ſoon as the divorce was obtained ; Murray making no doubt, but, when 
her reputation was hurt, he could eaſily ſuppreſs him, and get into the whole ad- 
miniſtration, Bothavell, who had waſted his eſtate by his vices and extravagances, 
and was blinded by ambition, eaſily entertained the hopes, with which they flattered 
him: and, having by his conſtant loyalty and ſervices recommended himſelf to the 
queen's favour, prevailed with her to pardon Morton and his accomplices*. He 
ſucceeded the eaſier in this ſuit, becauſe the earl of Bedford had, in queen Elizabeth's 
name, interceded in their behalf: but he aſſumed to himſelf the whole merit of their 
return home, to make them his friends, and engage them to co-operate in the pro- 
poſed divorce and his ſubſequent marriage. He had, about two months before the 
conference at Craigmillar, married the lady Fane Gordon fiſter to the earl of Huntley: 
and, as it cannot be ſuppoſed he would have taken that ſtep, had he any thoughts 1 
of marrying the queen, it is plain that his hopes of this laſt marriage muſt be dated 1 
from that conference. It could not be effected without firſt getting rid of the king, 
either by a divorce, by poiſon, or ſome other kind of death: and, as to poiſon, it 
| 1 Melvil, p. 75. | | | 
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EL1zanzrH. was ſhrewdly ſuſpected to have been the cauſe of his illneſs at Glaſgow. The white 
5 privy council indeed were agreed on the firſt of theſe methods, and to get the 
ſentence of divorce pronounced without the queen's intervention, and whilſt he 
and the king were at a diſtance: but there was a neceſſity of obſerving ſome digi. 
culties in the'sFalt; The queen had expreſſy forbade any attempt of that nature: 
and the tenderneſs which ſhe ſhewed to her huſband at Glaſgow, and til} con. 
tinued at Edenburgb, threw Murray and the united factions into a deſpair of eF.c. 
ing their purpoſe, and filled them at the ſame time, as the ſtrength of the king's 
conſtiution was like to get the better of his diſeaſe, with a dread of their perfect re- 
conciliation. Hence aroſe the reſolution of diſpatching him immediately in the 
manner it was executed: and this was taken ſo ſuddenly, that the powder was not 
brought into the houſe two days before it was blown up; and (as Camden obſervez 
Bothwell had ſcarce fifteen hours warning to Prepare a ſufficient number of accom. 

Fre for the execution of the defign. 

"Evexy thing being ſettled for that purpoſe, Murray, getting leave of the q queen 
to viſit his wife, who (he ſaid) was fallen ill and likely to miſcarry, ſet out from 
Edenburgh on Feb, 9, to be out of the way, when the murder was that night com- 
mitted: and, as he was riding through Fife, ſaid to one of his truſtieſt ſervants | 
among other things, this night ere morning, the lord Darnley (hall loſe his life? 
theſe words (as biſhop Lefly fays 1 in his defence of the queen's honour.) were charged 

upon him, openly, at his Wn. table, by the lord Herris, a few days after the 
murder was committed. 1e. earls of Argyle and Huntley declared likewiſe, in 
their proteſtation * before mentioned, * that they were in their conſciences entirely 
ce convinced of Murray and Letbington s being the authors, inventors, counlellers, 

and cauſers of the king's murder, i in what manner, and by what perſons, ox 
e the ſame was executed: and, if either of them would deny it, they were re- 
« ſolved to defend their charge 'by the law of. armes, as their own proper honour, 
ee in whatſoever place they, ſhould chooſe in Scotland, before the eſtates of the 
« kingdom, and queen Elisabeth 8 commiſſioners, if ſhe would fend any. Though 
ec Lethington was not their peer, either in blood or quality, yet they would receive 
« him to the combat, if both preſented, themſelves: and, if only one would deny 
the charge and accept the combat, they would either of them fight him; proteſt- 
« ing, that, if they did not anſwer directly to this their atteſtation, declaration, 
C accuſation and cartel, they ſhould be reputed guilty and convicted of the faid 
murder.“ Murray made, on Jan. 19, 1568-9, what be called an anſwer to 
this proteſtation, but ſo far from being a direct one, that, after touching lightly 
« upon what had paſſed at Craigmillar, and referring himſelf to what he had 
told in ſecret to queen Elizabeth (which no body elſe knew) on that ſubjed, 
« denied in general his being; preſent : when any .unlawfol or diſhonourable diſ- 
'& courſes were there held,” and then, paſſed on-to declare, that he never. catered 
there into any band, enlarging on that and other matters foreign to the purpoſe; 
there not being the leaſt mention thereof in the proteſtation. Such an apology, 
made up entirely of evaſions, without any expreſs denial of the accuſation, or accepi- 
ing of the challenge, betrays a conſciouſneſs of his own guilt, and affords others 
very little reaſon to preſume of his innocence. His agents did him more ſervice, 
in diverting the odium of the murder from bim, by cheir private inſinuations, 
which laid it upon the queen: and the political -meaſures, taken by him and bi 
faction, ſerved effectually to countenance that ſlander. Murray was ſenſible, thut 
he could not carry his points in view, whilſt the queen enjoyed the general affection 
and eſteem of her ſubjects, which ſhe never had done in an higher degree, than t 
the time of the murder of lord Darnley: and, on that occaſion, the — 


5 Keith, p., 365. Leith, App. 138. 
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of his creatures threw the firſt ſlur that affected her character. Nothing was fo EtizanetH. 


proper to ruin her reputation entirely, and make her univerſally odious, as to get 
her to marry the murderer of her huſband: and, having ſettled this matter with 
the lords of his party, he thought fit to get out of the way before the ſcene opened 
and, having aſked leave to go into France, ſet out on April ꝙ, paſſing through 
England; where his meaſures ſeem to have been known, and it began to be reported: 
that the queen was to marry Bothwell, Notice was given of it by letters from! 
England: but, as ſhe had no thoughts of any ſuch matter, ſhe could not imagine 
\ whence the report aroſe, and took it to be a device of Lethington's to bring Bothwell 
into diſgrace. | | 

THE queen was in the utmoſt affliction at her huſband's death; and being obliged 
in decency to remove from Holyrood-Hhouſe before his funeral, 2 ſhe reſided about 
ten days in the caſtle of Edenburgh, ſo overwhelmed with grief, and in ſo cloſe a 
retirement, that her phyſicians thought her life in danger, if ſhe ſhould continue in 
that melancholy ſolitude. Their advice, and the inſtances of her council, engaged 
her to remove, 3 on Feb. 21, to a better and more open air at Seton: but grief had 
not hindered her from ordering a ſtrict enquiry after the perſons concerned in the 
murder. A proclamation had been iſſued, on Feb. 12, by the privy council, pro- 
miſing, beſides other things, a reward of 2000 / to any body that ſhould firſt diſ- 


cover the deviſers, counſellors or committers of the king's murder, and a pardon of 


the crime, though he were participant or culpable thereof, In the night of the 
| 16%, a bill or placart was fixed on the door of the Tolbooth of Edenburgh, affirming 
that Bothwell, James Balfour, David Chalmers, and black John Spence, were the 

perſons concerned in the murder: others were accuſed in different bills of the ſame 
kind, but no name was ſubſcribed to any of them, ſo that they ſeemed meant for 
ſcandal, rather than a diſcovery. One James Murray being at laſt found to have 
ſet up ſome of thoſe bills, an act of council, in which the ear] of Murray was 
preſent, paſſed, on March 14, for his apprehenſion. In the mean time a correſpon- 
dence by letters had been begun between the queen and the earl of Lenox: and the 
latter, in his of Feb. 20, acknowledging © the pains ſhe had taken for the juſt 
« trial of the late cruel act, deſired however, as the offenders were not yet known, 
* that ſhe would, with convenient diligence, aſſemble the whole nobility and eſtates 
« of her realm, and by their advice, enquire fully into the matter;” The queen 
had, before the receipt of his letter, called a parhament for examining into it: and 
acquainting him therewith in her anſwer, he thought fit, in his letter of Feb. 26. 
to vary from his former requeſt, and beſought her, that, < as it was not a Parlia- 
«* mentary matter, though of ſuch weight as to deſerve being proſecuted and puniſh. 
* ed with the utmoſt expedition and diligence, ſhe would not wait till the meeting 
of the parliament,” To this requeſt he added another, founded on the informa- 
tion he had received of the abovementioned placarts, and * deſiring that the perſons 
* named in them, as deviſers of the murder, might be taken into cuſtody ; and, 


S 
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the nobility being aſſembled, with all diligence, by open proclamation, orders | 


* might be given for the writers of the placarts to appear by a time appointed, 
* and, if they did not, then the others might be ſet at liberty.” The queen's anſwer, 
on March 1, imported, “ that, as the parliament had: been already ſummoned, 
© ſhe could not iflue the proclamation deſired, becauſe it would be a double Col 
* vening, but ſhe did not mean to defer the trial of the matter, till its meeting: 
* and as to impriſoning the perſons mentioned in the placarts, there were ſo many 
* writings of this ſort, different from, and contrary to, one another, with regard to 
e the names, that there was no knowing upon which to proceed; but, if he ſuſ- 


pected any of them, as fit to be put upon their trial, ſhe would, upon notice, | 
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Erizangru. 4 proceed againſt them as far as ſhe could by law, and puniſh them if found gullty: 
XD ce and was likewiſe ready to do whatever he ſhould recommend to be done for that 
« purpoſe.” Lenox deferred anſwering this laſt letter, till the 17 of that month: 
and then, declaring, © that he ſuſpected the four perſons mentioned in the firſt 
« placart, and ſignor Francis Baſtiane, John de Bordeaux, and Joſeph Ricci 
ce brother to the late murdered David, deſired that they might be impriſoneq,” 
Tun practice of ſetting up placarts, during the night, in publick places, waz 
now grown very rife, being not confined to Edenburgh, but ſpread over the king. 
dom x, to the ſlander and defamation of the queen and ſeveral of the nobility: Fer 
was become an intolerable grievance, It was inconſiſtent with common juſtice tg 
clap people up in priſon, without a ſingle evidence againſt them, upon anonymous 
bills, averred by no body, and ſet up, perhaps, by their enemies, or by ſuch as, 
having been concerned themſelves in the crime, were minded to divert the ſuſpicion 
upon others: and it doth not appear, that any of the perſons here mentioned were 
really guilty, except Bothwell, The queen, to give Lenox all the ſatisfaction in 
her power, had, before the receipt of his letter, convened her nobility and council: 
and, acquainting him in her anſwer of March 24, © that they were to meet the 
« next week, when the perſons he had named ſhould undergo their trial, deſired 
ce him to be by that time at Edenburgb, to ſee it, and declare what he kney to 
« further it; aſſuring him, that he ſhould there have experience of her zeal to 
« bring the matter to an end, and to puniſh the authors of ſo deteſtable an action. 
In conſequence hereof, an act of council paſſed on March 28, * fixing the trial 
te of the earl of Bothwell on April 12” (fifteen days being the legal term allowed by 
the Scotch law between the indictment and the trial) © and ordering that publick 
« warning ſhould be given to the earl of Lenox, and all other their acculers, at 
te ſeveral market- croſſes, to appear on that day in the court of juſticiary, and give 
te their evidence.” Theſe proclamations being, among other places, made at 
Glaſgow and Dunbarton, Lenox ſet out for Edenburgh; but, having probably 
received ſome new inſtructions from his friends, altered his meaſures and ſtopped 
at Stirling. From thence he wrote to the queen, on April 11, the day before that 
appointed for the trials, that he was taken ill and unable to proceed further, 
« and, though he was able, the time was too ſhort, in a matter of ſuch importance, 
« to convene his friends to appear, and therefore deſired the trials might be deferred, 
ce and that he might have a commiſſion to take up all that he ſhould be informed 
« were concerned in the murder.” | | | 5 
eee Lenox could not well expect, that a requeſt, ſo contradictory to his former, and 
and acquitted. coming but the night before the day of trial, fixed by the council, upon the conſide- 
ration of his letter deſiring it to be haſtened, ſhould be granted; and the court ad- 
journed, when the nobility were actually aſſembled for BothwelPs trial. It was 
held the next day, April 12, in the Tolbooth of Edenburgh by the earl of Argyle, 
then hereditary juſtice general, with four aſſeſſors, Robert Pitcairn commendator 
of Dunfermlin, the lord Lindſay, Fames Macgill, and Henry Balnaves, two ſenators 
of the college of juſtice, all the four being of Murray's faction. Bothwell and Lews 
being called by name, the firſt appeared, but not the latter, nor any other proſecu- 
tors ſummoned in general: only Robert Cuningham, pretending to be a ſervant of 
Lenox, appeared, © to excuſe his maſter's abſence for want of time, friends, and 
« ſervants, to deſire a longer day, and, if this was not granted, to proteſt, in his 
maſter's name, that, if the perſons, who were of the pannel, ſhould clear any 
accuſed of the king's murder, it ſhould be wilfull error, and not ignorance, be- 
cauſe it was notoriouſly known, who were the king's murderers, as his lord and 
maſter alledged.” The court, conſidering the tenour of Lenox's letters above 


— Keith p. 380. 
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2 : rticularly that of Feb. 26, deſiring a ſhort and ſummary proceſs in the ELIZARBETEH- 
[hugh 2. the order of council, grounded thereon, for appointing the day, thought 8 
fit to proceed agrecable to the laws of the land, notwithſtanding the proteſtation: 

and, no proof being produced, nor any witneſs appearing, Bothwell was acquitted 

by the jury *. All the ſchemes of the conſpirators depending upon his being clear- 
cd, the earl of Morton ſtood by him at the bar to countenance and aſſiſt him: and, 

when the trial was over, Bothwell, in a placart, offered, notwithſtanding his 

acquittal, to defend his innocence againſt any honourable perſon by duel; a bluſter 

like that of a champion at a coronation. oy, 

Two days after his trial, on Monday, April 14, the parliament met: and paſſed Bond of nobi- 

an act for eſtabliſhing the reformed religion, as it had been ſettled, A. D. 1560, 1 
by the convention then aſſembled, and containing a declaration, that the queen 3 * 
had attempted nothing contrary to that ſettlement, which ſhe found at her arrival. 1 
The earls of Murray and Mar were confirmed in their honours: and the latter 

was made heritable, governour of the caſtle of Stirling, upon his reſignation of 

the government of Edenburgh-caſtle, which was entruſted to fir Fames Balfour. 

The forfeitures againſt. the earls of Huntley and Sutherland, and the Gordons that 

had aſſiſted their chief in the-battel of Corrichie, were repealed: and the grants 

formerly. made to the earls of Morton, Cathnes, Angus, Crawford, Rothes, Bothnwell, 

and to others of their friends, were ratified. The parliament, after approving 

Bothwell's acquittal, and paſſing an act againſt placarts, with another for a general 

oblivion, broke up on April 19: and, the next day, a bond was ſigned by many 

of the nobility in favour of Bothuell, , atteſting his acquittal, and their reſolution 

« to maintain his innocence, with their bodies, heretage, and goods, againſt all 

« private and publick calumniators of his perſon and honour, repreſenting his 
« ſervices to the cron, recommending him, on that and other accounts, as a 

« proper perſon for the queen to marry, and undertaking with their lives and 

.« fortunes: to join together in advancing and maintaining his marriage with her 

. majeſty.” Whether the earl of Murray had ſigned this bond before he went to 

England or not, his name is put at the head of the temporal lords, who alone are 

ſaid to ſign it, incthe copy preſerved among Cecil's papers in the Cotton library: 

but in another copy of the ſame bond, kept in the Scotch college at Paris, and 

atteſted by the ſubſcription of ſir Fames Balfour of Pittendrich, then clerk of regi- 

ſter and the privy council, Who had the original in his keeping, it is omitted, The 

ſubſcribers to this laſt are the biſhops of St. Andrews, Candida Caſa, Dunblain, 

Nos, Soder, and Orkney, the eatls of Huntley, Argyle, Morton, Caffils, Sutherland, 

Errol, Crawford, Cathues, and Rotbes, the lords Boyd, Glammis, Ruthven, Sempil, 


Hereis, Ogilvy, and Fleming. | 
\BoTuweLL'hadinotas yet dared to open his ſuit to the queen, who, not apt to His marriage 
ſuſpect thoſe ſhe once truſted, ſtill continued to treat him with the ordinary counte- With her. 
nance ſhe uſed: towards ſuch noblemen, as ſhe found affectionate to her ſervice: 
but, being now fortified by the ſubſcriptions of the nobility, he diſcovered his 
intention to her, and met with an anſwer not at all correſpondent to his deſire. 
This repulſe diſconcerted him; and alarmed him with the ſenſe of the danger he 
was in on account of his late crime; for which he could not expect a pardon, un- 
leſs in general terms and under the colour of ſome greater: every moment expoſed 
It conſiſted of the earls of Cathnes, Rothes, and | 


ile, the lord John Hamilton commendator of 


Lochinvar, James Ciockburne of Lantoun, John 
demmerivell of Cambuſnethan, Mots bray of Barne- 
brwgal and Ogilvie of Boyne, 

The earls of Murray, 


| | Erral and-Crawford. 
| \Vor, III. ; ; 4 ; 


Arbroth, the lords "Roſs; Sempil, Hereis, Oupbant, 
and Boyd, John maſter of Forbes, John Gordon of 


the lords Gammis, Ruthven, and Fleming, beſides 
the fix biſhops, mentioned as ſubſcribers to this 
bond, are omitted in Cecil's copy; but, inſtead 
thereof, there are inſerted in this laſt the names of 
Glencairn, Seyton, Sinclair, . Roſs-Hacat, 
+ Carleile, Hume, and Innermeith. 
75 Inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblain, Keith, 
389. ö 
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EL1zazern. him to the dangers of a diſcovery thereof, and of a change of mind in the nobility, 
Z D300, as well as to the effects which the remonſtances of her faithful ſervants might have 

upon the queen to determine her abſolutely againſt the marriage, There yas 50 
time to be loſt : and, reſolving to gain by force what he could not obtain by fair 
means, he drew together a body of about 800 horſe, under pretence of an exy,. 
dition againft ſome robbers in Liddiſdale. Marching with this force to Amond 
(now called Linlithgow) Bridge, he met the queen returning with a ſlight guard, 
on April 24, from Stirling, where ſhe had been to viſit her ſon: and, ſeizing — 
horſe by the bridle, conveyed her, as his men did Huntley, Lethington, and Sir Jam: 
Melwil, who attended her, priſoners, to the caſtle of Dunbar, Her majeſty there 
loaded him with reproaches for his ingratitude and infidelity ; which he endeavoured 
to excuſe by the vehemence of his love, and the neceſſity he was under of guarding 
againſt the malice, calumnies, and deſigns of his enemies, by ſecuring her favour to 
endure without any alteration, which could not be done but by her taking him for 
her huſband; When this did not prevail, he ſhewed her the bond of the nobility 
i favour of the marriage; which, if it aſtoniſhed her in one reſpect, took away in 
another the wonder ſhe had conceived, that none of the nobility ſtirred, or made 
any attempt for her reſcue from captivity. Seeing all the nobility combined, ang 
Murray's, Morton's, and Bothwell's factions united, in this affair, no hopes of deli- 
verance left, and no faithful ſervant to conſult with in this diſtreſs; and reflecting 
en the troubles of her reign, the factions that diſtracted the kingdom, the continual 
danger of inſurrections, and her own inability to quell them without the aſſiſtance 
of her nobility, ſne found herſelf under a kind of neceſſity to hearken to their united 
advice; and, either by conſtraint or an acquieſcence therein, gave her conſent to the 
marriage. Thus Bot hwell carried his point, according to the boaſt he made *, when 
he had got her into his hands at Dunbar, © that he would marry her, whether flie 
* would or no, and in deſpight of all oppoſition.” 1 IOL 5 
A PROCEs5, for which the meaſures had been already fettled, was immediately 
commenced at Bothwell's inſtance for a divorce from his wife, as well in the court 
of the archbiſhop of * Sf, Andrews (who had, ſoon after the conference at Craig- 
_ millar, been reſtored to his ancient juriſdiction) upon the point of conſanguinity, as 
in the K:rk conſiſtory on account of adultery 3: and in four or five days, by the in- 
tereſt of Murray's and Morton's faQtions, ſentence was given in both courts for the 
divorce, Thus ſuit being thus determined, Bothwell carried the queen, on May 3, 
with a ſmall guard to Edenburgb, as if he was conveying her to Holyrood-houfe: 
but, coming to a narrow paſs at the entrance of the city, and fearing to be ſurprized 
by the inhabitants, he faddenly ſeized her horſe's bridle, and carried her to the 
caſtle, the governor whereof, Sir James Balfour, was his creature. The banns were 
publiſhed, on May 8, according to the new form, in one of the churches of Eden- 
burgh : and, the queen having, four days before, declared in council, that ſhe forgave 
Bothwell, and raiſed him to the dignity of the duke of Orkney, they were ſolemnly 
married, on May 15, by Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, in the great hall of 
Holyrood-houſe, according to the K:rk form, which had been eſtabliſhed by law. in 
the late parliament, The night before her marriage, ſhe had ſigned a pardon or 
indemnity to all that had ſubſcribed the bond above-mentioned: and yet thoſe 
very noblemen, who had engaged in it to draw her into the ſnare, exclaimed bitterly 
againſt the marriage as ſoon as it was compleated. It was certainly a very impru- 
dent ſtep, though the was fully perſuaded of Bothwell's innocence ; it gave the 
common people, who thought him guilty, occaſion to involve her in the iniquity 
of his crime; it loſt her the hearts of her ſubjects, ſtrengthened her enemies, and 
laid the foundation of her impendent ruin. It was the ſource of all the calamities 
' Melvil, p. 80, © Keith, 587, 3 Crawford's Mem. p. 21, 22. 
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which afterwards beſell her: and, beſides the injuries ſhe ſuffered from her enemies, ELIZABETH. 
the ungrateful wretch, whom: ſhe had fo highly honoured with taking to her bed 7, XD% 965, 


created her in ſo brutiſh a manner, and with ſuch abuſive language, that ſhe ſcarce 
paſſed a day without tears, and was ſo abominably provoked on ſome. occaſions, that 
he was in a manner reſolved to diſpatch herſelf ſome way or other, 


BoTHWELL ſtuck at no means that could gratify his inſatiable ambition: he had The nobility 


tak t 
no ſooner married the queen, than he laboured to get the prince into his hands; ; 8 4 


bragging among his confidents, that, if he could once get him in his power, he king's murder 


and defend 
« would warrant him from revenging the death of his father.” The earl of Mar, the prince. 


to whoſe care he had been committed, would not deliver him without the conſent 
of the eſtates: and entered * with the earls of Morton, Argyle, Athole, and Glencairn, 
the lords Lindſay and Boyd, at Stirling, into an aſſociation for his defence; to which 
the lords Hume, Sempil, and Sanguhar, ſecretary Lethington (who, being hated by 
Bothwell, had retired from court) and the barons of Drumlanrig, Tullibardin, and 
Grange, ſoon after acceded. The queen, looking upon this as a previous ſtep toa 
rebellion, propoſed a counter- aſſociation for the ſupport of her perſon and dignity, 
and for the ſafety of her huſband : but the Stirling aſſociators, getting a body of | 
men together with all the diligence and ſecreſy imaginable, marched, on Tune 6, to 
ſurprize her in Holyrood-houſe. They had undoubtedly ſucceeded in their deſign, 
had it not been for an advertiſement ſent her by one of their number, ſuppoſed to 
be either Argyle or Boyd, who ſoon, after quitted their party. Upon this notice, ſhe 
removed, with Bothwell, to the caſtle of Borthwick, which the aſſociators reſolved 
to beſiege: and, the lord Hume coming before it with 800 men, Bothwell fled to the 
marches, and ſhe was glad to make her eſcape 1 in mens, cloaths to the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, which was capable of holding out, till her friends could come to her ſaccour. 
Thus diſappointed in their firſt projets, the rebels. marched to Edenburgb (where 
the people were generally on their ſide) and had already a treaty on foot with Balfour 
for the ſurrender of the caſtle: and, getting admittance into the town, they pub- 
liſhed, on June 12, a proclamation, declaring their deſigns to be only *« for taking 
e revenge on Bothwell, who had murdered the late king, had raviſhed and detained 
« the queen, and was now raifing forces in order to murder the Prince too; and 
« ordering all that would not aſſiſt them to quit the place i in four hours, on pain of 
s being treated as enemies.” The queen, in the mean time, was raiſing forces for 

her defence; and the country came in ſo faſt to her aid, that ſhe would ſoon have 
been much ſuperior to the enemy: but, being ill adviſed, quitted Dunbar on June 14, 
and advanced with about 4000 men to Preſton. The aſſociators, marching the 
next morning out of Edenburgb, came about noon. in view of the queen's forces, 
which were poſted on Carberry- hill: and, the armies preparing for an engagement, 
Du Croc, the French embaſſador, interpoſed his good offices for an accommodation. 
With this view he went to the aſſociated lords, and aſſured them of their ſovereign's 
inclinations to peace, and readineſs to forgive what they had done amiſs: but, 
Morton telling him, they had taken armes, not againſt the queen, but the late king's 
murderer, and would admit of peace on no condition, but either of her delivering 
him up, or removing him from her company; and Glencairn adding, that they 
were not come to aſk. pardon for any offence they had done, but to give it to ſuch 
as had offended, the embaſſador, judging. by theſe haughty replies, that nothing 
was to be done, took leave of the queen, and rode off to Edenburgh. 


Tux rebels forces were ſuperior to the queen's in number: but ſhe had the ad- Forbwellfiies, 


vantage of the ground, and of a trench formerly thrown; up there by the Engliſb. 


The hill on the ſide next them was rather too ſteep for horſe to mount: and pro- e tue nd 


is impriſoned 


poling to make the attack there with their foot, they detached Sir V. Kirkaldy of a — 


3 Melvil, 8 1. : Crawford's Mem. 23. 31. 
5 Grange 
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EL , . Grunge with 200 horſe round the hill to the eaſt fide, which was more level, ax well 


could, on a ſudden, to attempt her reſcue. 


LD. 156 to make another attack on that fide, as to get between the queen's army and Dun 


5 bar, to intercept Bothwell's retreat thither. Her majeſty, being informed that 


Grange commanded this brigade, ſent Or miſton to deſire a conference with him: 
and, the lords giving him leave, he aſſured her, they were all well inclined to he, 
if he would fend away the murderer of her huſband. Bothwell, who had brought 
her ſome troops from the borders, overhearing this diſcourſe, offered to fight an 
one that ſhould charge him with the murder. Grange firſt, and Tullibargjy 1 
accepting the challenge, he rejected them as inferior to him in quality: ang lord 
Lindſay making him the fame offer, his heart either failed him, or the queen would 
not allow the combat. Her majeſty, perceiving her men ſhrinking away, and 10 
great inclination in her army to an engagement, and being, as many thought, not 
unwilling to part with Bothwell, if it might not appear her own doing, accepted 
the conditions offered by Grunge, who let Bothwell get off quietly: and, her horſe 
being led by him down the hill, ſhe was received by the lords with all due reſped, 
though ſome of the meatier ſort reviled her with abuſive language, which Gray i 


her, 


and others, by blows and threats, endeavoured to prevent. Entering Edenburgb 


about ſeven in the evening, ſhe was inſulted by the mob with outrageeus expreſſions, 
as ſhe paſſed through the ſtreets to the provoſt's houſe, Where ſhe was to be lodged: 
and the next morning a banner was erecteſl in her fight, the late king being painted 
on it, lying dead under a tree, and the young prince on his knees praying, Judhe 
and revenge my cauſe, O Lord. The better ſort of people, gathering in great num. 
bers about the provoſt's houſe, expreſſed openly their commiſeration of her captivity 
and cruel treatment: and, to get them to diſperſe, the lords of the rebel party were 
forced to promiſe, they would immediately remove her with freedom to her own 


palace. They carried her indeed that evening to Holyrood. houſe, not to give her 


liberty, as they had promĩſed, but becauſe they could more eaſily remove her thence 
to a cloſer priſon, where they propoſed to immure her for life, than they could out 
of the midſt of the city; which might have been ſoon raiſed on ſo moving an oc- 
caſion, and have prevented their deſign. Their colour for this ſtep was a letter, 


which they wete very capable of forging to ſerve their purpoſes at this time, though | 
they did not think fit to urge it to queen Eliaubeth among their excuſes for im- 


priſoning their fovereign, but which, they pretended, had been written by her, the 
night before, to aſſure Botbsel he would not abandon him, and intercepted in the 
way to Dunbar, Where ſhe could hardly know at that time he was arrived. How- 
ever this was, ſhe was ſent away privately, after it was dark, from her palace under a 
guard to the caſtle of Lochievin; with an order, ſigned that day, Fune 16, by the 
earls of Morton, Atbole, Mur, and Gleneairn, the lords Rutbven, Hume, Lindſay, 
Sempil, and others, for W. Douglas to receide and detain her within his fortreſs. 
He was OWner as well as governor of the caſtle, nearly felated to Morton, and half- 
brother to the earl of Murray, being born of the ſame mother ; who now lived in 
the caſtle, and continually inſulted over tlie captive queen's misfortunes, bragging 
likewiſe that herſelf was the lawful wife of king James V, and her ſon Murray his 
legitimate iſſue. However ſuddenly and ſecretly the reſolution of ſending the queen 
to Locblævin was taken and executed, Lindſay and Ruthven, who conducted her 
thither, eſeaped very narrowly from the lords Seyton, Tefer, and Borthwick, who, 
with Ormiſlon, Langton, and ſome other gentlemen, had raifed what force they 


* 


% „ 


Tur rebels, to blind the common people with the pretence of revenging the late 


-king's murder, entered into a new aſſoeiation for that purpoſe :: and, the night of 


the queems being ſent aw, they:eauſed/a! ſearch*to be made through Edenburgb 
| | Meluil, p. 82. 84. Crawford's Mem. 41. 


for 


] 
| 
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for all ſuſpected perſons. It is natural to think, the lords, who had been the con- . 
rivers of that murder, would not take up any that were really guilty, for fear of 7, P. 1567. 
being impeached themſelves: but two perſons were ſeized, Sebaſtian de Villars, a 
Frenchman, who either was ſuffered, or had the good fortune, to make his eſcape, 
and captain W. Blackadder, who was tried with great expedition, and condemned by 
a jury and judges reſolved to find him guilty. People flocked from all parts of the 
country to hear his dying ſpeech, in hopes of having an ample diſcovery of the 
whole matter: but inſtead thereof, after begging forgiveneſs of heaven for his ſins, 
and pardoning thoſe who had unjuſtly ſought his death, he proteſted ſolemnly be- 
'« fore GoD and his angels, that he was entirely innocent of the crime for which he 
« was to ſuffer, and that he believed the earls of Murray and Morton were the au- 
« thors.” James Edmonſton, Fohn Blackater, and Mynart Fraſer were, about the 
end of June, put in irons and * torments on a like ſuſpicion, and, to exalt the zeal 
of the proſecutors, were put to death, but without any proof or confeſſion fit for 
their purpoſe to publiſh. Bothwell had been eleven days in Dunbar, getting toge- Bothwell pur- 
ther ſhips ſubject to his orders, as admiral of Scotland: and was ready to ſet fail 3 4 
with them, before the aſſociated lords, who had aſſumed the authority of a privy ee of his 
council, thought fit either to require the governor of the caſtle to deliver him, or to taken. 
ifue a proclamation, with the reward of 1000 crowns, for his apprehenſion ; 
though he was the principal perſon concerned in perpetrating the murder, which 
they made ſuch a parade of revenging. When they found he had, after ſome ſtay 
in Murray, taken refuge in the iſles of Orkney, they publiſhed indeed an order for- 
bidding the inhabitants to give him any aſſiſtance: but without offering to moleſt 
him otherwiſe, though they had ſeized all the queen's jewels, and moveables in 
Holyrood-houſe, and had coined her cupboard of plate, weighing 256 pounds, to pay 
their forces. Thus Bothell reſted ſecure till the month following, when Grange, 
incenſed at the rebels breach of faith with the queen, and deſirous as well to de- 
prive them of the moſt plauſible of their pretences, as to rid her and the realm of 
ſuch an incumbrance; fitted out two veſſels of war: and, being accompanied with 
the laird of Tullibardin and Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, purſued him to thoſe 
iſles, but found he had retired to Shetland. Grange, following him, ſurprized ſome 
of his ſhips in a road, as they lay at anchor, and came in fight of that which had 
him on board 3: but, being too eager in the chace, and crouding all his fails in ſhal- 
low water, his ſhip ſtruck upon a bed of ſand, and afforded Bothwell time to eſcape 
into Norway, He took however, in the beginning of September, a ſhip, in which 
were the laird of Ta/lo, Fohn Hepburn of Bautoun, Dalgliſb, and ſeveral others of 
BothwelP's ſervants; who were the firſt that gave information of the manner of the 
king's murder: and till then there ſeems to have been no evidence, even againſt 
Bethnoell, 5 
Tux rebel lords, finding their meaſures not generally approved, were entirely 
taken up in providing for their own ſecurity. There appeared a great alteration 4, 
even in the minds of the common people: and the greateſt part of the nobility 
ſhewed a diſlike of their actions. The duke of Chatelleraut was in France; yet 
leveral of the moſt potent noblemen in the kingdom meeting at Hamilton, the rebels 
took umbrage at it, and ſent to defire their concurrence in ſettling the ſtate : but 
their meſſenger was not admitted, nor his letter received, Afraid of ſome reſo- 
lution to their prejudice, they got the Kirk aſſembly, then fitting, of which 
Buchanan was moderator, to ſend, on June 26, Fohn Knox, and three other miniſters, 
with letters 5 to the nobles met at Hamilton, and to ſuch as ſeemed neuters, inviting 


Keith, 407, 408. Melvil, 84. * Keith, 458, Argyle, Crawford, Mareſchal, Menteith, Rothes, 


459. #+ Ibid, 407. 573, 574. 576, 577. Glencairn, and Caſſils; the lords Cathcart, Boyd, 
' Theſe were directed to the earls of Huntley, Drummond, Hereis, Yeſter, and Sanguhar ; the ma- 
Vor. HI. | i | them 
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E11zaBETH. them to the next ſeſſion, on July 20, at Edenburgh, to aſſiſt in the regulation of 
＋ 5.1905. what was wanting in the policy of the church : but they all excuſed themfelyes from 
repairing thither, ſince they could not come with freedom, and the ſafety of their 
lives, to a place filled with ſuch numbers of armed men, as was the caſe of ay. 
bargh. This circumſtance rendered it an eaſy matter, for the aſſociators, to dray 
the magiſtrates and couneil of that place into their band for revenging the king's 
murder ; which, to cover their own guilt, they ſo much affected to mention on all 
occaſions, that, on July 7, they declared all perſons art and part in it, that ſhonld 
Queen F/iza- pay any rents due to the queen into the hands of her comptroller. The impriſon. 
ns ment of their ſovereign incenſed the queen of England, not a little jealous of the 
_ Mes rights of princes: and Sir N. T. brockmorton was diſpatched, on June 30, to expre(; 
; her diſlike of that proceeding, and ſignify her reſoluſion to procure queen Mary's 
liberty by force, if it could not be obtained by perſuaſtion or treaty. His in. 
ſtructions to this princeſs directed him to exhort her in his miſtreſs's name, « 1, 
« pardon offenders, to yield to all reaſonable requeſts for the advancement of Juſtice 
e the puniſhment of Darnley's murder, and the fecurity of the lives and liberties 
« of her ſubjects; and to aſſure her of being ſupported in the denial of all things 
« unfit to be granted.“ Thoſe to the aſſociated lords directed him to acquaint 
them, that ſhe had nothing in view but the good of their country, the proſe- 
« cution of the late king's murderers, and the young prince's preſervation; that 
« ſhe utterly miſliked their queen's being impriſoned or deprived of her royal 
<« eſtate, but would have her uſed, as a queen ought to be, by her ſubjects; and that 
e ſhe heartily wiſhed a good accord for their ſecurity and the quiet of the realm, 
offering her mediation for that purpoſe.” = Throckmorton carried with him a plan 
of accommodation; and was charged to treat for the prince's being ſent to England, 
to the crown whereof he was ſo near in ſucceſſion, to be educated there under the 
care of his grandmother, the counteſs of Lenox. Lethington diſſuaded him from 
mentioning this laſt article: and the dilatory, ſhuffling, and infincere anſwers, 
which he received from Morton and his faction in other points, gave him little en- 
couragement to make a propoſal, which it would have been popular to reject. 
They would not enter into any treaty for an accommodation, and abſolutely refuſed 
him acceſs to the queen: nor would they allow any Scotch nobleman, but ſuch as 
were of their own gang, to ſee her, that no body might be able to contradict what 
falſchoods they were pleaſed to publiſh of her ſentiments. In their anſwers they 
declaimed in pompous language about the king's murder, of which their chiefs were 
guilty, and the prince's danger, in whoſe name they propoſed to govern: and, pre- 
tending to have no quarrel but with Bothwell, profeſſed all the duty imaginable to 
their queen, and that they had ſequeſtered her only for a time, till they had leiſure 
for enquiring into her huſband's murder. OD 
Queen Mary NOTWITHSTANDING theſe ſolemn profeſſions, Throckmorton found in his con- 
forced, for ferences with them, that they were divided in their ſentiments about the manner, in 
fear of death, | ; 
to refign the which ſhe ſhould be treated. Lethington was for reſtoring her to the royal autho- 
10” rity, upon proper conditions for their ſecurity, the puniſhment of the late king's 
murder, her ſeparation from Bothwell by a divorce, and the eſtabliſhment of te- 
ligion: but he was almoſt fingle in this opinion. Some were for her reſigning the 
crown to her ſon, and appointing a council to govern under him, and then ſending 
her into a perpetual exile in France or England, upon giving ſecurity, that ſhe would 
not offer to return, or moleſt the government acting in her ſon's name, and under 
his authority: this method was eſpouſed by the earl of Achole, with his followers, 
ſters of Forbes, Salton, Gray, Sinclair, Oliphant, Glenurquhart, and Bonitone; the commendators of 
Somerville, Ogilvie, Fleming, Leving ſton, Methuen, Aberbrothack, Kilfoinning, Dunferimling, St. Colm, 


Ennermeath, Glammis, and Graham; the barons Newbotel, and Holyrood-houſe. 
of Lochinvay and Garlies; the ſheriffs of Air, | 


and 
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and not oppoſed by Morlon. Others were for crowning the prince, citing her to a ErAnI TG. ſ 
trial, and condemning her to a perpetual impriſonment: and the greateſt part of 8 | 
them agreed in this proceeding. There were ſtill many others, that were, not only, | 
for a publick proceſs and condemnation, but for depriving her at once of her crown 9 | 
and lite 3 alledging the dangers that might ariſe from the commiſeration of her con- [| 
dition, the compaſſion of the people, a change of ſentiments in their own party, 
and the impracticableneſs of keeping her alive in priſon. Throckmorton laboured 
for the firſt party, and undertook that queen Eligabeth would be guarrantee for the 
performance of the conditions: but ſoon found that no good was to be done; 
moſt of the faction being inclined to the two laſt methods, and Knox in his ſeditious 
ſermons conſtantly urging: them, with his uſual vehemence, to proceed to the laſt 
extremities. Fair means, harſh uſage, leſſer hardſhips, and menaces of greater, 
having been tried in vain to perſuade her to a voluntary reſignation; and it being ne- 
ceſſary for them to have the form at leaſt of the ancient government of the realm, 
to countenance their traitorous proceedings, they reſolved at laſt to force her, by the 
threats of whatever could ſhake her conſtancy, even of death itſelf, to fign three in- 
ſtruments; containing a reſignation of the crown to her ſon, and two commiſſions, 
one appointing the earl of Murray regent, during his non-age, till he was full 
ſeventeen years old; and the other conſtituting a council to govern the realm, in 
caſe of Murray's death, or refuſal to accept the regency. © Patrick lord Lindſay, a 
man capable of any violent, brutal, and cruel action, who had married the earl of 
Murray's halt-fiſter, was ſent with the three inſtruments to get them ſigned at any 
tate: and the earls of Athole and Mar, ſecretary Lethington, and the laird of Grange, 
in great concern for the queen's life 7, ſent her their advice, by Sir Robert Melvil, to 
ſign them; fince no act, that ſhe did in priſon, could be of any validity. Sir N. 
Throckmorton ſent her the ſame advice in a letter: but ſhe could not be perſuaded to 
follow it, till Lindſay was come aſhore, in a furious bluſtering manner; and then, 
declaring it againſt. her will, ſhe ſubmitted to the neceſſity, It was with a flood of 
tears, and without reading a word of the contents, that, for fear of death, ſhe ſigned 
the inſtruments on July 24: and, theſe being preſented the next day in the pre- 
tended council of the faction at Edenburgh, Morton accepted her reſignation in the The prince 
name of the three eſtates of Scotland, from whom he had no powers, nor were they <rowned. 
ſo much as mentioned in the inſtrument; the reſignation being made only in the 
prince's favour ; a deviation from the commiſſion ſufficient in law and equity to 
invalidate the act, with all ſubſequent proceedings thereon. The factious lords ne- 
ver troubled themſelves about the form or legality of acts: and, having entered into 
a new aſſociation to ſtand by one another, in raiſing the prince to the throne, and 
defending him on it, appointed his coronation four days after at Stirling. The 
ceremony was accordingly performed on Tuęſday, July 29: and the prince, only 
thirteen months old, was crowned in the pariſh church of the place, and (notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of Knox and other preachers) anointed by Adam Bothwell 
biſhop of Orkney z the earl of Morton having taken in his name the oath of coro- 
nation. Throckmorton had orders from his miſtreſs, not to be preſent at this cere- 
mony: and, being recalled in the month following, refuſed: abſolutely to accept of 
a preſent, uſually made to embaſſadors at their departure, becauſe offered him in the 
name of the king, whom he ſtyled only the prince; declaring at the ſame time, 
that he ſhould have received it, had it been tendered him in the name of the queen 
of Scotland. | | Oy 4s | : 
Tue court of France was ſo pleaſed with the endeavours uſed by the queen of 
England to procure that unhappy princeſs's liberty, that M. Paſquier was ſent over 
expreſly to London, to acknowledge her good offices in that point, and to conſult 


1 Melvil, p. 85. | ; 
3 with 
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71557 Elizabeth told him, that, aſter trying gentle ways in vain, ſhe had uſed menaces 


with as little effect upon the rebellious lords, who were reſolved to venture 3 war 
rather, than ſet their ſovereign at liberty; and that, as there was no party in Scor. 
land ſtanding out in oppoſition to the prevailing faction, it was not adviſable to ug 
open force and hoſtility, eſpecially fince ſhe had been affured, it would Put the 
queen her fiſter's life in extreme danger, and prove fatal to her, whom both the 
king of France and herſelf intended to preſerve to the utmoſt of their power, Al 
that, ſhe thought, could in prudence be done in the preſent ſtate of affairs, was to 


prohibite the Scots from any commerce with both their realms, unleſs they re. 


nounced obedience to the prince as king, and acknowledged the queen her 9000 
ſiſter for their ſovereign, This, ſhe imagined, would give the people occaſſon to 
complain and conceive an ill opinion of the factious lords proceedings, draw them 
off from their party, and force the faction to a compliance: but, if the king of 


France had any other or better meaſure to propoſe, ſhe ſhould readily agree to any, 


that was conſiſtent with her convenience and honour, 


Calais in vin WHATEVER agreement there was between the courts of France and England in 


demanded of 
the French. 


this point, they differed much on another ſubject. The eight years, allowed by the 


treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis for the French keeping poſſeſſion of Calais", expiring 


this year, Sir Thomas Smith was ſent thither, with Winter maſter of the ordnance 
for the ſea-ſervice, to demand its being reftored, with the territory belonging to it, 
and ſixteen pieces of braſs artillery, according to the treaty. This demand, after 


founding a trumpet, was made in the French language at the gate of the place next 


the harbour: and a notarial act was made of it, in the preſence of ſome German and 


_ Flemiſh merchants that chanced to be there, and ſigned as witneſſes. Smith, then 


proceeding to the court of France, made with Sir Henry Norreys, the reſident em- 
baſſador, the like demand of the king; who appointed the chancellor de Hoſpital 


to ſhew reaſons, why he was not obliged to the reſtitution required, Theſe were 


drawn * from its having been part of the ancient poſſeſſions of the crown of France, 
e whence it was inferred, that, as the Erg/i/h had no right to it but by conqueſt, 
« this right ceaſed, when it was recovered; a long poſſeſſion, gained and kept by 
<< force of armes, taking no place between princes, who can for ever challenge their 
<« own property out of the hands of their enemies. It was urged further, that, 
« though the Engliſb had commenced a war chiefly for its recovery, yet it had not 


e been ſo much as mentioned in the peace of Troyes, which ſhewed plainly, they 


% had given up all their pretenſions; that this treaty was a reform of that of 


« Cateau-Cambreſis, and the clauſe, for a general reſerve of rights and claims, re- 


« lated only to inferior and petty matters, and was not to be extended to principal 
<« points in controverſy, nor to thoſe of ſuch importance, as the poſſeſſion of Ca- 


lait; that Charles IX could not ſuffer any prejudice by what his late brother 
Francis had, on his wife's account, done in Scotland, and, if the Engliſh were ag- 


ce grieved thereby, they ſhould rather have complained to queen Mary, than have 
te ſeized Havre de Grace in France, placed a ſtrong gartiſon in it, held it by force 


* of armes, and furniſhed the prince of Cond? with money; actions which for- 
- feited all the claim they could pretend to the reſtitution of Calais by the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambreſis; that the reſtoring of it would renew the wars between the 


e two nations, and make England ceaſe to be an iſland; that peace was much more 
e eligible than an attempt for its recovery, and the king of France was ſo deter- 


«« mined againſt giving it up, that whoever ſhould move it to him would merit the 


e extremiſt puniſhmeat for his preſumption.” Smith replied, That there was 


«© no occaſion to examine into ancient titles, ſince there was a ſolemn treaty oblig- 


Camden. ; 
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« ing the French to give Calais up to the Engliſh; that, the innovations, which Ex zus TA. 
« they Had attempted in Scotland, having deſtroyed their pretenſions to any longer IN. 
4 poſſeſſion, the queen of England had, to ſecure its reſtitution, entered Havre, at 
« the requeſt of the inhabitants and the nobleſſe of Normandie, without any hoſti- 

« lity, and after a ſolemn proteſtation of holding it for the king of France's ſervice, 

« ſo as no attempt was made upon it by force of armes, nor any innovation con- 

« trary to the former treaty ; that the money lent the prince of Conde was only to 

« pay the German ſoldiers, and keep them from ravaging the countries under the 

« king's obedience, who himſelf owned it to have been for his benefit; that, the 

eight years not being expired at the treaty of Troyes, when the Engliſh demanded 

« g reſervation, in expreſs words, of their right to Calais, the French council had 

« laboured to have it omitted, becauſe the term was not quite expired; but it was 

« {till included in the proviſo, That all other claims and demands on both fides 

« ſhould be reſerved and remain entire.” This matter hung a long time in debate, 

till the civil wars broke out in Fance; the French reſolving not to deliver the 

place, and the Engliſb not caring to embark in a war for its recovery, - 

WairsT this matter was in agitation, the count of Stolberg came into England, Treaties a- 

from the emperor Maximilian *, to renew the treaty for a marriage between his . 
brother the archduke Charles and the queen; who, either to pleaſe her ſubjects, or match with 
out of ſome other political view, ſeemed to favour the motion. The earl of Suſſex, 1 97 __ 
who was ſent to inveſt the emperor with the order of the Garter, promoted it all he 
could: but it was as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the earl of Leiceſter, with reaſons 
drawn from the inconveniences of matching with a foreigner, which England had 
in the late reign ſufficiently experienced. This treaty had been carrying on for 
ſeven years; and, after getting over the difficulties about his maintenance, the ſtyle 
of king, and the ſucceſſion to the crown, it broke off now upon the point of re- 
ligion; the archduke ſoon after marrying Mary, daughter to Albert V, duke of 
Bavaria, Embaſſadors arrived about the ſame time from Jobn Baſilovitz emperor and with 
of Ruſſia, with preſents of rich fable and ermine ſkins, and aſſurances of the conti- — 
nuance of that friendſhip which he had promiſed the queen, and of the affection he 
had ſhewed the Engliſp, ever ſince the diſcovery of the paſſage to Archangel, 
Anthony Jenkinſon, an Engliſhman, who had travelled over his dominions to the 
moſt eaſtern parts of the Caſpian ſea, came along with them; being charged with 
ſecret matters, which the emperor did not care to communicate to any of his own 
ſubjects. Theſe were propoſals, That the queen of England would enter into a 
« league, offenſive and defenſive, with him againſt all the world; that ſhe would 
« ſend ſome ſhipwrights, mariners, and warlike munitions into Ria; and that 
« ſhe would engage upon oath to receive him, with his wife and children, if he 
« were driven out of his empire, either by rebellious ſubjects or by foreign enemies.“ 
The civil anſwer returned was too ambiguous to give him ſatisfaction, which oc- 
caſioned further ſolicitations by letters and embaſſies, on thoſe ſubjects: but it did 
not hinder him from granting the Ryfia company an excluſive trade to Archangel, 
and giving the Engliſh a monopoly for their cloth and other merchandize through- 
out all his dominions. LY Os Fe | 3 e ee e 

WuiLsT the queen was procuring advantages to her ſubjects in point of com- Vaud quiet- 
merce, ſne ſaw an end of the great and extraordinary expences ſne had been put to, by by ow. 
for ſome years, by rebellions in Ireland. Shan O-Neile, grown inſolent by a victory 
over the Scotch highlanders, who had landed in Ufer, had exerciſed tyranny over 
the petty lords of that province; burning Armagh out of hatred to the archbiſhop, 
driving Macguire out of his paternal inheritance, and ravaging the countries of 
Mac-Geniſi and others: and, theſe being received by the Engliſb into protection, he 
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Erzen Eu. had rebelled againſt queen Elizabeth. Some remonſtrances bringing him to a ſub. 
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miſſion, he delivered his eldeſt ſon as an hoſtage for his fidelity : and the 


U | 
contain him within the bounds of his duty, reſolved to confer up 8 


of baron of Dungannon and earl of Tyrone. He deſpiſed theſe honours: and. ſee. 
ing himſelf able to bring into the field 1000 horſe and 4000 foot of his vaſlals, be. 


ſides his ordinary guard of 500 men; and aſſuming the ſtyle of O-Neile and ki of 


Uſer, trained up the peaſants to war, built a caſtle on Loch Eaugb to inſult the 
Engliſh, and offered the kingdom of Ireland to the queen of Scotland. Sit H 
Sidney, the lord lieutenant, was ordered to march againſt him: and to fall upon 

him behind, Randolph, a brave man, and an excellent officer, was ſent with a tro 
of horſe and 700 foot by ſea to Derry. Shan, being repulſed in his attack js 
Dundalk, and a party of his men defeated whilſt they were ravaging Louth, marched 
towards Derry: but, whilſt he was plundering the adjacent country, Randolph at. 


tacked his difordered troops with ſo much bravery, that he utterly routed them 


Aſſociation in 
Scotland for 
* 


queen Mary's 
liberty. 


oy , 


killing about 3000 of them in the battel or purſuit, Randolph was himſelf lain 
in the action: but Shan never recovered his loſs, and was forced to retire to his 
woods and faſtneſſes in the mountains; from whence, however, he ſeized oppor- 
tunities of making excurſions. To prevent theſe, and to ſtraighten him in his 
quarters, the lord lieutenant erected ſeveral forts, ſupplying them with good garri- 
ſons: and, having re-eſtabliſhed Odonnel in his country, was called away from thoſe 
parts to compoſe the differences ariſen between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond. 
Shan, taking advantage of his abſence, ranged over the country, and re-inveſted 
Dundalk: but, being repulſed with great loſs in ſeyeral aſſaults, fell into ſuch a fury 
againſt his men, that he exerciſed barbarous cruelties upon them; which cauſed = 
abundance to deſert. Finding his numbers greatly diminiſhed, and all paſſiges 
ſeized by the Engliſb, he thought of ſubmitting at diſcretion : but, being diſſuaded 
by his ſecretary from taking this ſtep, till he had tried the amity of the Scotch high- 
landers, who were returned into Clandeboy, whence he had formerly driven them, 
he went about this time to their commanders, taking with him Odonnels wife whom 
he had ſtolen away. The Highland chieftains, two of whoſe brothers he had ſlain 
in battel, received him with feigned courteſey: but quarrelling with him in their 
cups, upon ſome obſcene ſpeeches he uſed of their mother, they fell upon him 
with their ſwords, and ſlew him, with ſome of his company. He left behind him 
two ſons, Henry and Shan, both legitimate : but, his eſtate being confiſcated by the 
Triſh parliament, Tirlogh O-Neile, the moſt powerful of the ſept, and of a quiet 
diſpoſition, was proclaimed O-Neile, by the people's election and the queen's per- 
miſſion. It was however thought fit, by way of precaution againſt any exceſs or diſ- 
obedience on his part, to prepare him a rival: and, with this view, ſhe received to 
grace Hugh, Shan's nephew by his brother Matthew, commonly called the baron of 
Dungannon, a youth of great parts and ſubtlety, who began already to make a 
figure, and became afterwards the plague of his country, Thus was Uſer quieted: 
and Munſter, where the earls of Ormondand Deſmond, quarrelling about the boun- 
daries of their lands, had come to an action near Dromell, was ſoon after pacified, 
by the lord lieutenant's interpoſing his authority and army to prevent any further 
diſpute in that manner. They were both ſummoned before the privy council of 
England: but, their titles and witneſſes being in Ireland, the cauſe was referred to 
the lord lieutenant ; who, being ordered to ſeize De/mond, ſurprized him and his 


uncle near Kilmalloc, and ſent them both priſoners into England. 


Wulst Ireland was thus reducing to a ſtate of quiet, there were oreat appre- | 
henſions of diſturbances. in Scotland. Soon as Mary had ſigned her reſignation ', 
Morton and his faction had ſent Sir James Melvil to the lords convened at Hamil 


1 Melvil, p. 85, 86, 87. 


ton, 
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coronation, for retaining their own privileges, and preferving the peace of the king- 
dom. The lords, in anſwer to the meſſage, expreſſed their readineſs to concur with 
them in the proſecution of the King's murderers, and in other proceedings, upon 
ſufficient ſecurity being given of their good meaning ; and declared, they had node- 
fign of offending any of them, though, not being privy to their enterprize, they had 
thought fit to meet and be upon their guard, whilſt there was ſuch a concourſe of 
noblemen, barons, burroughs, and other ſubjects. They would fain have agreed 
with the others: but, their ſociety being refuſed, they entered into an * aſſociation 
« for procuring the queen's liberty on honeſt conditions, conſiſtent with her ho- 
« nour, the common good of the realm, and the ſecurity of the nobility who had 
e her in cuſtody: and, in caſe theſe laſt would not releaſe her on ſuch reaſonable 


/m with a requeſt, that they would come to Stirling, and be preſent at the prince's E 
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e conditions, they bound themſelves to venture their lives, and employ their kindred, : 


« friends, dependants, and adherents, for her enlargement, the puniſhment of the 
« king's murder, and the preſervation of the prince's perſon ; and, if attacked by 
« any body, to join in ſupporting one another, under pain of perjury and infamy.” 
This bond of defence was ſigned, at Dunbarton, by the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
the eatls of Argyle and Huntley, the lords Arbroth, Galloway, Roſs, Fleming, 
Herries, and Skirling, the abbot of K:hoinning, and Sir W. Hamilton of Sanquhar : 
and many others were drawn afterwards into the confederacy. In the mean time, 
the faction had ſent for the earl of Murray home z; who is ſaid to have declined 
coming whilſt the queen was alive: but the faction pretending ſhe could not be put 
to death without the eſtates; and this nobleman, ſeeing matters ripe for his ap- 
pearance upon the ſtage, took leave immediately of the court of France; having 
firſt profeſſed ſolemnly 3, that he would at his return ſet her majeſty at liberty, and 
reſtore her to the royal authority, The archbiſhop” of Glaſgow was too late in his 
application to have him ſtopped: and the earl getting in his way a penſion of 4000 /. 
a year from queen Elizabeth+*, was met at Berwick by Sir James Melvil, who 
brought him the news of his being appointed regent; a poſt which he pretended 
at firſt to refuſe, though he was inwardly extremely delighted with being placed at 


the head of the government. Not being yet fully informed of the ſtate of affairs, 


he took time to conſider of the propoſal: and, upon his arrival at Edenburgb on 
the 11%, or at leaſt before the 1 5**, of Auguſt, he wrote to the lords of the queen's 
party (as they were called) at Hamilton, to court them into an approbation of his 
regency, and get them to appoint a place of meeting, to reſolve upon the meaſures 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the government. His next ſtep was to viſit the queen 
at Lochlevin: and, inſtead of comforting her under her miſeries, treated her with 
ſuch injurious language, and terrible threats, as had like to have broke her heart; 
and made her for ever after conſider him as an enemy, which ſhe could never be 
brought to think him before. Such, as found fault with this behaviour, loſt his 
favour : and, coming back to Edenburgh, he was, on Auguſt 22, proclaimed regent 
of the kingdom. = | | 
Morzay's firſt care was to get the caſtle of Edenburgh into his hands: and 
Balfour delivered it to him, on Auguſt 24, upon the following conditions, vig. a 
remiſſion of all crimes, particularly of being art and part in the king's murder; 
the grants of the priory of Pittenweem to himſelf, and of an heritable penſion to his 
eldeſt ſon out of the priory of St. Andrews ; a ſum of 50001. to be paid before 
the ſurrender; and that Grange ſhould be made governor of the caſtle, He had, 
before his acceptance of the regency, received letters from ſeveral noblemen 5, aſ- 
ſuring him of their obedience to his authority: and, after he had accepted it, the 


; Keith, 4.36. 442. 4 Jebb. i. 405. il. 220. ; Ibid. . Crawford's Mem. 46, 47 —49: 62, 
Jebb. ii. 224. Keith, 447. 450. 460. 
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 Eiiranern. earls of Argyle and Huntley, lord Herries, with the reſt of their confederates, and the 
75 17 Hamiltons, endeavoured to make their peace with him one after another. Had 


they ſtuck firm to their band of union, the queen of England ſeemed ready to al. 
ſiſt them; but their irreſolution and treating with the regent ſerved her for a pre- 
tence not to meddle; and Murray, who propoſed to eſtabliſh his power by force, 
ſeeing their want of union, reſolved to make them ſubmit at diſcretion *, refuſin 
to give them aſſurance of their perſons and eſtates. The caſtle of Dunbar, after fl 
ſhort ſiege, was ſurrendered to him, on October 1, by the governor, deſpairing of re. 
lief: and, as the ſouthern counties were diſaffected to him, and had hindered the 
heralds from proclaiming him regent, he made an expedition thither; forcing the 
gentlemen to ſubſcribe obedience, or elſe denouncing them rebels, and confiſcatin 
their eſtates. A parliament, meeting, on December 19, at Edenburgh, confirmed 
the power which called them: and approved the queen's impriſonment and forced 
demiſſion, the prince's coronation, the rebellion of Morton and his faction, with all 
Murray's proceedings*, The queen's lords, who as yet ſtood out, had offered to 
attend at it, if they might have any reaſonable ſecurity for their perſons; which 
was abſolutely neceſſary, when the nation was in an uproar, and the city poſſeſſed 
by their enemies: but this propoſal was refuſed, as tending to create jealouſies 
among the king's ſubjects. The parliament broke up on December 29; and, on 


A. D. 1568. Fanuary 3, Dalgleiſh, Powry, John Hepburn, and Hay, Botbævell's ſervants, who 
—Y had been convicted of aſſiſting in the king's murder, and been detained a good 
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while in priſon, were executed: and in their 3 dying words, © Proteſted before 
« Gop and his angels, that they heard Bozhwell himſelf fay, that he and Morton 
ce were the original authors of the murder, and that the queen was entirely inno- 
« cent.” Murray ſoon after went round the country, holding courts of juſtice, 
and proceeding againſt all he ſuſpected with great rigour and cruelty, Theſe rough 
meaſures made ſome of his own faction deſert him, and added ſtrength to the op- 
poſite party; who, too eager to be countenanced by authority, without ſtaying to 
be duly prepared in all reſpects for their enterprize, ſet themſelves to contrive ſome 
way for the queen's eſcape from Lochlevin. | 
Tris caſtle is ſeated in a lake, at the diſtance of half a mile from the neateſt 
land; on which account, as well as for the confidence which Murray repoſed in 
his half-brother, V. Douglas lord of the caſtle and iſland, it was judged the ſureſt 
place for the queen's confinement: and, though the regent was told of the deſign, 
he took no new ſtep to prevent it, either becauſe he thought it impracticable for 
her to get out, or becauſe he believed nothing but what came out of the mouthsof 
-his flatterers. The queen had made, on Lady-day, an attempt to eſcape in the 
weeds of her laundreſs (who uſed to come early every morning to her) with a bun- 
dle of linen, and a muffler on her face; and was got into the ferry boat to paſs the 
loch: but, being diſcovered by the curioſity of one of the watermen, who would 
needs pull off her muffler, ſhe could not perſuade them to row her over, though 
they promiſed ſecreſy, when they rowed her back to the caſtle, Her next attempt 
ſucceeded better, by the means of George Douglas brother to the laird of Lochlevin, 
a youth about eighteen years old ; who, either out of compaſſion to her, or from 
motives of intereſt, contrived her delivery in this manner. On Sunday evening, 
when moſt people were within doors at their devotions, or at reſt from labour, and 
his brother was at ſupper with his family, about ſeven o'clock, the keys of the caſtle 
lying by him, George ſtole them off the table: and, taking the queen and one of 
her maids with him out of the gate, locked it after them; and, getting into a ſmall 
boat, rowed them to the ſhore; where, upon a ſignal from the boat, lord Seyton, 
James Hamilton of Rochbank, and Jobn Bethune of Pitlochie, were ready with a 
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party to receive her at landing. They conveyed her that night to lord Seyton's 33 
nouſe of Niddry in Weſt Lothian : and, after three hours reſt, carried her to YRS 
Hamilton. At this place the earls of Argyle, Caſſils, Rothes, and Eglinton, the lords IST 
eervel, Yeſter, Levingſion, Borthwick, Herries, Maxwell, Sanquhar, Roſs, and 
Fleming $OVErnor of Dunbarton-caſtle, with many barons and gentlemen, repaired 
to her with all poſſible diligence: and made up an army of 6000 men in leſs time 
than is eaſy to be conceived, Murray was but eight miles off, holding a juſtice 
court at Glaſgow: and the news of the queen's eſcape made ſo many of his atten- 
dants flip away privately, that ſome of his friends adviſed him to retire to Stirling. 
Judging rightly, that a retreat would be interpreted a flight, he reſolved to ſtand his 
ground: and, Morton, Mar, Glencairne, Sempil, and others of the council being 
with him, a proclamation was iſſued, requiring all liege ſubjects to come to his aid, 
and part of the garriſon of S777 ling Was ſent for to Glaſgow, where he was likewiſ: 
joined by 500 from Edenburgh, and 600 under lord Hume from Mers and Lothian 
The queen iflued a like proclamation: and, having declared, that the inſtrument 
figned by her at Lochlevin were extorted from her by the fear of death againſt he 
will (which was confirmed by Sir Robert Melvil then preſent) the lords aſſembled a 
Hamilton adjudged her reſignation, and the other commiſſions, to be :pſo facto nul 
and invalid. The earls. of Huntley, Crawford, Montroſs, Sutherland, and Errol 
nine biſhops, ten abbots, the lords Boyd, Ogilvy, Oliphant, Drummond, Elphinſton, 
Sinclair, Cathtart, and Claude Hamilton, with above eighty lairds and gentlemen of 
diſtinction, had now joined her: and entered into an affociation for the defence of 
her perſon, and ſupport of her royal authority, _ MT | 
TuE queen had, the day after her arrival at Hamilton, ſent a gentleman with a Batte! of 
meſſage to the earl of Murray, exhorting him to reſtore her quietly to her former re | 
dignity, and aſſuring him, in that caſe, of a full remiſſion of all manner of actions 
committed againſt her honour and perſon ', He feemed to hearken to it, and ſent 
Patrick Hume to know of her majeſty, whether the meffage had been ſent by her 
order: but this treaty and that of M. de Beaumont, the French embaſſador, for an 
accommodaticn, ſeem to have been admitted only to gain time, till a ſufficient num- 
bet of forces were come to his aſſiſtance; and then an end was put to the con- 
ferences War now appearing inevitable, it was reſolved unanimouſly in the queen's 
council, that ſhe ſhould go to Dunbarton, and wait till Huntley, Ogilvy, and other 5 | 
of her faithful ſubjects couid come with their followers to her aſſiſtance, and a par- | 


lament ſhould be called there to refcind the illegal acts of the late rebellious con- 
vention ſo called, and take proper meaſures for the peace and general ſecurity of the 
nation. Her army, marching with this view, on May 13, towards Dunbarton, 
found the earl of Murray, with a body of 4000 men, experienced ſoldiers, and well 
armed, poſted very advantageouſly on an eminence, at Lang ſide, to oppoſe their 
paſſage: and the forces of the Hamiltons, who led the van, advancing up the hill 
with ſo much eagerneſs as put themſelves out of breath, attacked the right wing of 
the regent's vantguard, compoſed of the commons of Renfrew, ſo furiouſly, that 
they were on the point of flying; but, being galled by the ſhot of ſeven culverins 
and a party of arquebuſiers placed by Grange very conveniently among ſome cottage 

| houſes and yards, and not being ſupported by Argyle or Herries, they were forced 
to retire: and, their retreat diſcouraging the reſt, the whole army ran away. There 

' were not many more than 200 men killed in the action, moſt of them Hamiltons: 
and about the ſame number taken priſoners; among which were the lords Seyton 
and Roſs, and ſeveral gentlemen of the name of Hamilton. The queen, ſeeing the 
battel loſt, fled without reſting, till ſhe came to the abbey of Dundrenan, two miles 

from Kirkudbright in Galloway, and ſixty from the place of the engagement: and 
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EL1zaBETY. there, after ſome refreſhment, conſulted the few friends ſhe had with her about 
J D. 15088 meaſures to be taken for her ſafety '. Queen El:zabeth had aſſured John Bet 


Queen Mary 


land, 


and is con- 
hned there. 


flies into Eng- the court of France) that ſhe would aſſiſt his miſtreſs, and in her inſtruQions A 


ſince Murray after his victory went to Glaſgow, and the next day to Edenburgh. 
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(whom queen Mary had diſpatched from Hamilton to alk ſuccours of her opp 


Mr. Thomas Leighton (whom the was ſending to Scotland with offers of her me. 
diation to reconcile the difterences between all parties) had ordered him to give her 
the like aſſurance, and to let her rebellious ſubjects plainly underſtand, that, if the 

did not ſubmit, the whole power of England ſhould be employed in her behalf. */ 
the queen of England ſeems to have made theſe declarations, not ſo much out of 
any real friendſhip to her ſiſter of Scotland, as to keep her from aſking and receiy. 
ing any ſuccours from France, and to get into her own hands, under the notion of a 
mediator or arbitrator, the ſettlement of the Scotch affairs; which appears to be an 
expreſs condition of the offer made, at her own charges, to procure Mary the reſti. 
tution of her eſtate, and the obedience of her ſubjects. It was probably the late 
good offices done this princeſs by Elizabeth in ſending Throckmorton to ſollicite for 
her liberty, and the aſſurances given Bethune, which, with her unwillingneſs to gic. 
oblige that princeſs by retiring elſewhere for ſuccour *, and the hopes of formin 

a ſtrict friendſhip with her, determined Mary to take refuge in England, contrary 
(as the Scotch writers ſay) to the opinion of the wiſeſt of her fervants: but, howerer 
it was, the reſolution ſeems to have been taken on a ſudden, and to have been exe. 
cuted with precipitation; though there appears no occaſion for ſuch an hurr „ 


and ſome more days paſſed, before the rendezvaus was appointed at Biggar, in order 
to purſue her adherents, 4; arts: | | 
On Saturday, May 15, the fecond day after the battel, the lord Herries wrote to 
Lowther, deputy-governor of Carliſle, To know whether the queen of Scots, his 
« ſovereign, might come ſafely to Carliſle, if ſhe ſhould be forced to ſeek refuge in 
« England: but the next day+, without waiting an anſwer to this letter, ſhe em- 
barked with that lord and a retinue of ſixteen perſons, and landed at Wirkington in 
Cumberland. From thence ſhe was conducted to Cockermouth : and remained there, 
till Lowther, aſſembling all the gentlemen of the country, attended her in an ho- 
nourable manner to the caſtle of Carliſle. Mary was no fooner landed in England, 
than ſhe wrote queen Eligabeth a letter, beginning with ſhort touches on “ her 
ce grace as well to Murray after his rebellion, as to Morton and his accomplices after 
ce the aſſaſſination of Riccio, and on the latters perpetrating the murder of her hul- 
band: which, /hough contrived by them, and they had obliged themſelves, by writ- 
ings under their hands and ſeals, to the execution thereof, they yet imputed to her, 
and attempted to ſeize her at Carberry-hill with armed forces; but, confiding in 
ce her own innocence, and to prevent effuſion of blood, ſhe: had ſurrendered herſelf 
« to them, been put into a cloſe priſon, forced, by menaces and fear of death, to re- 
ſign the government of her realm, and by a convention of eftates, called only by 
themſelves, ſtripped of all her goods, and debarred of all communication with 
any perſons whatſoever.” The letter goes on © to relate her eſcape, her ſending 
two meſſengers to them with offers of pardon, and of concurring with a legal 
parliament in reaſonable meaſures for the ſettlement of church and eſtate, their 
impriſonment of both, proclaiming all that aſſiſted her traytors, refuſing to treat 
with lord Boyd for an accommodation, attacking her in the way to Dwnbarton, 
and routing her army, which had obliged her to retire into England, in confidence 
ce of her ſiſter's princely affection and aſſiſtance: and it concludes with © a re- 
« queſt, that ſhe might be conducted out of hand to queen Elizabeth's preſence, 
whoſe commiſeration of her caſe ſhe hoped for, upon a full relation of all her 
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« misfortunes.” This queen's anſwer was calculated to comfort her; and ſhe ſent Eri ET. 
dir Francis Knolles to give her a verbal promiſe of aſſiſtance, according to the equity 1 
of her cauſe: but yet refuſed her acceſs, under pretence that ſhe was commonly 5 
charged with many groſs crimes, and ordered her to be conveyed to Carli/le for her 
greater ſecurity. Mary in another letter ſent by the lord Herries, renewed her 
« requeſt for being admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to relate the indignities of- 
« fered her, and anſwer the crimes laid to her charge; intimating how reaſonable 
« jt was, that a princeſs, ſo near to her in blood, ſhould hear her in her exile, and 
« re-eſtabliſh her in her kingdom, againſt perſons, who, having been expelled for 
« their offences, had been reſtored at her interceſſion, and had abuſed the grace ſo 
« obtained to their ſovereign's ruin, if not timely prevented.” This repreſentation 
was followed by the former requeſt a little varied, and importing, „that ſhe might 
either be admitted to a perſonal conference with her and receive ſome aid, or elſe 
« be allowed to depart preſently out of England to ſeek ſuccour in ſome other 
« country, and not be detained in the caſtle of Carliſſe, ſince ſhe had come volun- 
« tarily into the kingdom, in the confidence ſhe had in the love and affection of her 
« majeſty, ſo often expreſſed and promiſed her by meſſengers, letters, and remem- 
ce brances.” | | | 
Tus free offer, which this unfortunate queen made, of pleading her own cauſe 
in Eligabeth's preſence, and the charge ſhe undertook of proving her adverſaries 
guilty of the very ſame murder which they imputed to her, though innocent, were 
proper encouragements for this laſt princeſs to admit her to her preſence: but this 
was ſtill denied. The privy council, in their debates upon this ſubject, ſeem, ac- 
cording to Camden's account, to have had only two points under their conſideration, 
whether queen Mary ſhould be allowed to paſs into France, or ſhould be detained 
in England, The firſt method was likely to be attended by the following incon- 
veniences: © The Guiſes might revive her claim to the crown of England, which 
« they might get Spazne to join with France in ſupporting, and all the Pop 
« faction, and ſome others fond of novelty within this kingdom, would promote; 
« and, if ſhe was reſtored to the government of her realm by their means, the old 
s alliance between France and Scotland would be renewed ; the amity between the 
« laſt of thoſe kingdoms and England would be deſtroyed; the Engliſh party in 
« Scotland would be baniſhed, and the French raiſed to the publick adminiſtration | 
« of affairs; the young prince expoſed to danger ; the French and other foreigners | 
« kept in Scotland; Bothwell recalled, or a new marriage contracted with a fo- 
« reign enemy; Treland infeſted by the Scots of the Weſtern Iſles; and Eliza - 
« beth's own perſon endangered within her kingdom.” As to the other method of 
detaining the Scotch queen in England, it was apprehended, * that ſhe might by 
« her moving eloquence and obliging behaviour, as well as the pity naturally enter- 
« tained of her condition, draw over abundance to her party, and engage them in 
attempts to maintain her title to the crown of England ; that ſhe might practiſe 
« with the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors ; that the Scots would adhere to her, 
e whilſt they ſaw any hopes of her reſtoration ; that, whatever guards were put 
e upon her, there would be ſtill danger of her eſcape; and, if ſhe chanced to die 
in England, though of any ordinary diſtemper, ſlanders would of courſe be raiſed 
on that occaſion, to make the queen uneaſy.” The council were divided in their 
opinions upon theſe methods : but the majority determined for detaining queen 
Mary in England, as taken by the law of armes, and not to be releaſed till the had 
renounced her preſent claim to the crown of this realm, and had anſwered for the 
death of her late huſband, the lord Darnley, who was a natural ſubje& of England. 
There was a third party, that might have been taken, more worthy of the council's 
conſideration, and more honourable in itſelf, than either of thoſe propoſed: and 
: It 
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EtizaBeTn. it ſeemed to have been reſolved on by Elizabeth, upon the firſt news of her od, 
A. D. 1508. ſiſter's eſcape from Lochlevin, This was the reſtoring of Mary to her crown 
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princeſs readily offered to renounce all claim to the crown of Exgland, during the 


really had that regard to the majeſty of princes, that averfion to the rebellion of 


ers of this much injured queen's huſband were the fitteſt inſtraments to ſerve the 


den adds, that on receipt of this petition, © Elizabeth graciouſly comforted the 
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either by force of armes, or by an accommodation with her adverſaries, upon cer. 
tain conditions, limiting her in the exerciſe of the government, providing for their 
ſafety, the eſtabliſhment of religion, the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, the education of the prince, and a perpetual friendſhip between England 
and Scotland; all to be ſecured by cautionary forts and hoſtages. There doth not 
readily offer any reaſon, why this method ſhould not have been purſued; unleſs 
perhaps, that, by ſettling a durable quiet in Scotland, it claſhed with Cecil's politicks 
for embroiling all neighbouring countries, or that it did not ſuit with El;z9þez;y, 
paſſions; whoſe pretended friendſhip to Mary was meer diſſimulation, and why 
conſidering her as one who had been long her rival in reputation and (what Wa 
ſill more grating to a female heart) her ſuperior in beauty, did not care to ſee her 
ſhine again upon the throne of Scotland. 

Tu ls envy, and the malignity it produced, feem to have been the true motives 
of the queen of England's firſt proceedings with regard to queen Mary; for this 


life of El:zabeth, and of her children, if ſhe had any: and, as to the clearing her- 
ſelf of the murder of Darnley, it was contrary to all the rules of decorum, reaſon, 
juſtice, and equity, to bring her to trial, upon the accuſation of notorious rebels 
for a crime, of which ſhe had undertaken to prove them guilty; eſpecially when 
ſhe had been fully acquitted by the dying words of all that had been executed for it, 
particularly of Bothwell's four ſervants, who had been actors in the fact, and who 
at the ſame time accuſed Murray and Morton, as the contrivers thereof. If Elizabeth 


ſubjects, that reſentment of their depriving Mary of her liberty and crown, which 
ſhe affected on all occaſions to declare, ſhe would never have ſuffered ſuch criminals 
to accuſe their innocent ſovereign, before they had cleared themſelves of the mur- 
der, with which they had been charged. In admitting ſuch wretches for accuſers, 
ſhe created a precedent as dangerous to the character and reputation of princes, as 
a ſucceſsfull rebellion is ta their royalty; and her partiality in this point was ſo 
manifeſt to all the world, that ſhe was aſhamed of herſelf; and being reſolved at 
any rate to have a ſlur thrown upon Mary's reputation (in which point the murder- ; 


infamous purpoſe) ſhe contrived it ſo, that, to colour her proceeding in the enquiry 
ſhe propoſed to make, another party ſhould appear, as profecutor, who certainly 
was no criminal, and had a right to demand an enquiry into the crime, and juſtice 
upon the offenders. This was Margaret counteſs of Lenox, the late lord Darnley's 
mother, who had been bred up in England, had lived all her time there, enjoying 
a large eſtate by a grant of her uncle Henry VIII, and, having been impriſoned on 
account of her ſon's marriage, had been ſet at liberty a few days after his deceaſe. 
This lady, who depended abſolutely on the queen of England, was ſuborned to 
e come all blubbered with tears and preſent her a petition, praying that queen 
%% Mary might be proſecuted and brought to trial for the murder of her fon: this 
« was enough for Elizabeth's purpoſe, who made a convenient uſe of it afterwards 
« to elude the inſtances of foreign embaſſadors in the queen of Scots behalf. Can- 


c counteſs: but admoniſhed her not to accuſe ſo great a princeſs, her near kinſ- 
« woman, of a crime, which could not be proved by any evident teſtimonies; 
ee jntimating to her, that the times were bad, and hatred blind, imputing offences 
frequently to the innocent. So was the farce acted; and paſſed well _ 

| | or 


- 
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for a time, till the counteſs, about fix years before her death (which happened on ExIz an. 


March 10, 1578) finding how ſhe had been impoſed upon by falſe information, 1 
and being fully convinced of queen Mary's innocence, wrote her letters © to beg | 
« pardon for the injury done by her unjuſt proſecution, to which indeed ſhe had 

e given conſent, upon the falſe ſuggeſtions uſed to her, by the expreſs command 

« of the queen of England, and by the perſuaſion of the lords of the privy council, 

« who had always laboured to hinder their good underſtanding: but, being fully 

« convinced of her innocence, ſhe would deliſt from the proſecution ; and abſo- 

« lutely diſavowing all that they ſhould do in her name againſt the queen of 

« Scotland.” | 


 MuRRAY, hearing of the queen's retreat into England a, diſmiſſed moſt of the zu pro- 


forces aſſembled at Biggar: and ſent the reſt to plunder the caſtle of Hamilton, —_ _ 
and bring the plate and, richeſt of the booty to Edenburgh. All, that had appeared Lang/ide. : 
on her fide in the field at Langſide, were ſummoned before the privy council: and 
ſuch, as, either diſowning his authority or not caring to truſt their perſons in the 
hands of a man, whom no law could bind, did not make their appearance, had 
their tenants harraſſed, their ſtock ſold, and their houſes demoliſhed, This not 
ſatiating his revenge and avarice, a parliament was called in July, and all gentlemen 
of the name of Hamilton, with others of the queen's friends, were charged to at- 
tend: ſuch as came, and ſuch as ſtaid away, were treated alike, and their eſtates 
forfeited, which be diſtributed among his ſervants and dependants. The Hamiltons 
applied to England tor ſuccour; the earl of Huntley, raiſing a great force in the 
north, was maſter of the country; Argyle, with his vaſſals, beſieged the caſtle of 
Glaſgow: and Murray ſcarce knew which way to turn himſelf. He had been 
much elated at the news of his ſovereign's being confined in England, and from 
that ſpecimen of her treatment imagined, that ſhe would meet with little ſuccour 
from that quarter: but he ſtood himſelf in need of aſſiſtance; he could have it no 
where but from England; and, though he had Cecil for his friend, and had been 
ever ſtudious to maintain the amity between the two realms, he much doubted, 
whether the queen of England, who had declared ſo openly againſt the prince's 
authority, and the proceedings of thoſe who had depoſed their rightfull ſovereign, 
would care, in contradiction to her avowed ſentiments, to appear in his behalf. 
His diſtreſs was ſuch, as forced him to try all methods for relief: and, whilſt he 
made application to the court of England for aid, he bribed ſome of queen Mary's 
adherents to repreſent to her, that her friends in Scotland were too weak to ad- 
« yance her cauſe by continuing in armes, which would only bring certain ruin 
« on themſelves and their relations, and alienate from her the affections of the com- 
« monalty, always fond of preſent eaſe; that it would be for her intereſt to reſerve 
« them in all their power to ſerve her, till ſhe could procure ſuccours from queen 
« Elizabeth, who would be the more inclined to grant them, when ſhe ſaw, that 
« the Scots could not pretend to a ſhare in the glory of her reſtoration; and that, 
ee by diveſting herfelf of the help of their armes, and relying wholly upon Eli- 
* zabeth's aſſiſtance, ſhe would, render this princeſs inexcuſable, if ſhe ſhould deſert 
her, engage France and Spain more earneſtly. to eſpouſe her quarrel, and ſhew 
&« all the world her conſtant inclinations to peace, her affection and compaſſion 
© for her haraſſed country, and how entirely ſhe confided in the equity of her cauſe 
« and in her own innocence.” This treacherous advice prevailed: upon the un- 
fortunate queen to undo herſelf: and ſhe ſent letters from Bolton (where ſhe was 
then kept under the cuſtody of lord Scrogp) ordering her lieutenants, and all her 
loyal ſubjects whatever, to forbear all manner of hoſtilities, and retire peaceably 
to their own houſes, till ſhe ſent them further orders. Theſe orders were obeyed : 
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7 919608 bear the rough anſwer he received out of England by Mr. Middlemore. 
He i>ſummon- 
ed to 1514 to 
anſwer for his 


This gentleman was fent to acquaint him in queen Elzzabefh's name, « that 1 
« was dangerous for princes to ſuffer ſuch rebellions in neighbouring ſtates, the ill 
« example inciting their own ſubjects to the like practices; that ſhe was reſolveq 
« not to ſuffer the royal authority to be trampled upon by ſubjects, whoſe duty it 
«© was to obey: and, if in Scotland they had forgot the obedience they owed their 
« ſovereign, ſhe ſtill remembered the offices of friendſhip due from her to a queen 
« her kinſwoman in diſtreſs; aſſuring him withall, that, if he did not come im. | 
« ſelf, or ſend ſufficient deputies to anſwer to the crimes objected to him and his 
« confederates, and give reaſons for their treatment of the queen, ſhe would not 

only ſet her immediately at liberty, but aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her Power 
againſt all her enemies.” This threatning meſſage did not much alarm Murray, 
who knew very well, there was more noiſe in it than danger, and that queen Elizabeth 
wanted only to have the queen of Scotland's reputation blackened, and the ſuppoſii- 
tious crimes imputed to her proved in ſome manner or other, to furniſh her with 
an excuſe to foreign princes for the injuſtice of detaining in priſon a queen, who 
had fled to her for ſhelter from the fury of rebellion, in hopes of that protection and 
aſſiſtance, which had been promiſed during, and after, her confinement at Lochlevin. 
The moſt judicious of his friends diſſuaded him from going to England and accuſing 
their native queen in a judicial way before foreigners, profeſſed enemies to the 


cc 


cc 


Scotch nation, to the great diſhonour of their prince and country: but ſuch was 


his inveterate hatred of the queen his ſiſter, and ſo neceſſary was it, for the main- 
tenance of his uſurped authority, to get the queen of England on his fide, b 
gratifying her paſſions and obeying her commands, that, on Sept. 18, he paſſed a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, empowering himſelf, the earl of Morton, the 
biſhop of Orkney, the lord Lindſay, and the abbot of Dunfermling, to meet queen 
Elizabeth's deputies at York, or any other place, as well to ſhew the reaſons of 
their proceedings againſt queen Mary, as to treat for a confirmation of the peace, 
and an improvement of the amity, ſubſiſting between the two kingdoms. To 
theſe were joined, as afliſtants, Fames Macgill, Henry Balnaves, and the famous 
Buchanan: and they were accompanied by the biſhop of Murray, ſecretary Le- 
thington, the lairds of Pittarrou, Northberwick, and Cleiſh, Nicholas Elphinſton, 
and John Mood, the regent's ſecretary, They came to York, on Oct. 5; the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex preſident of the north, and fir Ralph Sadler, arriving there 
about the ſame time, with a commiſſion from the queen of England, empowering- 
them to hear and determine (though in this laſt point they were reſtrained by pri- 
vate inſtructions) * all queſtions and diſputes between her ſiſter the queen of Scots 
« and the earl of Murray, and others, refuſing to acknowledge her authority,” 
Thither likewiſe came, as commiſſioners from queen Mary, John Lefly biſhop of 
Roſs, the lords Levingſton, Boyd, and Herries, Gawin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, and the lairds of Lochinvar, Kirling, Roflin, and Garntully, Theſe 
laſt expected to have ſome good agreement or reconciliation made by the mediation* 
of the Engliſh commiſſioners, purſuant to the profeſſed deſign of the meeting: and 
were much ſurprized to find this waved and another order preſcribed them, which 
turned the conferences to a public accuſation on both ſides ; a method proper enough 
to exaſperate, not to reconcile, parties. They were obliged, however, to proceed 
in this way: and, immediately after the commiſſions of both parties were read, 
entered a proteſt in queen Mary's name, importing, © that, though ſhe had con- 
« ſented to have the differences between herſelf and her rebellious ſubjects conſider- 


« ed and terminated by her fiſter and couſin the queen of England, or her com- 


* Leſs Negatiations, p. 13. Fenelon, depeche 3, Nov. 29. Cabala, 140. 
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« miſſioners, yet ſhe did not acknowledge herſelf ſubject to any judge on earth, be- ELA RET. 
« ing a free princeſs, and holding her imperial crown of God alone.“ The Engliſh 
commiſſioners in their turn made a like proteſt in favour of the crown of England's 
ſuperiority over Scotland. | 

Tuls was all that paſſed on Oober 7: but * the next day queen Mary's com- 
miſſioners exhibited a paper, declaring © how the earls of Morton and Glencairn, 
« the lords Hume, Lindſay, Ruthven, Sempill, Cathcart, and Ochiltree, with others, 
« had raiſed an army, and, having taken her, had uſed her in a vile manner, im- 
« priſoned her at Lochlevin, broke open the mint, ſeizing all the gold and filver 
« coin and plate, and crowned her ſon, an infant; in whoſe name, the earl of 
« Murray, under the title of regent, had uſarped the royal authority, and ſeized on 
« all the forts, wealth, munition, and revenues of the kingdom.” It was further 
repreſented, « that, having eſcaped from priſon, and declared upon oath, that all, ſhe 
« had done there in dureſſe, had been extorted from her by force, threats, and fear 
« of death, ſhe had appointed the earls of Argyle, Eglinton, Caſſils, and Rothes, to 
« treat with Murray and his adherents for a pacification : but, inſtead of hearken- 
« ing to it, they had attacked her, in her paſſing to Dunbarton, with troops hired 
« by her own money, killed ſome of her faithful ſubjects, impriſoned and baniſhed 
« others, and forced her to fly into England, to aſk aid from queen Elizabeth for 
« reſtoring her to her former eſtate, and reducing her rebellious ſubjects to their 
« due obedience, which in her highneſs's name they earneſtly intreated.” The da 
following, Murray put in an anſwer ; ſetting forth, „ That, lord Darnley being 
« killed, Bothwell, the reputed murderer, had got ſuch credit with the queen, that 
« he openly attempted a rape on her perſon, carried her to Dunbar, and, havin 
« obtained a divorce from his own wife, married her, to the great indignation of 
« the nobility ; who, to vindicate their own character, thought themſelves obliged 
« to puniſh Bothwell for his crime, to ſet the queen at liberty from the bondage of 
« that traytor by a diſſolution of the marriage, and to provide for the prince's ſafety 
« and the quiet of the kingdom. That, having taken armes for this purpoſe, when 
« Bothwell, leading the queen in his company to countenance his wickedneſs, came 
« againſt them with forces, they offered to decide the quarrel by a ſingle combat, 
« which, though he had before offered it ſeveral times, he then thought fit to decline, 
« and the queen, to get him leiſure to eſcape, came willingly to them, and was 
« conveyed to Edenburgh; where propoſing to her, that ſhe would allow them to 
« puniſh her late huſband's murderers, and to diſſolve her marriage, ſhe threatened 
« them all with revenge, and they were forced to ſequeſter her perſon, for a ſeaſon, 
« from all intelligence with Bothwell, till he was puniſhed for the murder: but 
« ſhe, being weary of the troubles of government, had willingly reſigned the crown 
« to her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray regent during his minority, all 
« which was confirmed by parliament. That, when matters had been thus eſta- 
i bliſhed, ſome perſons, envious of the publick tranquillity, had brought her out 
te of Lochlevin, and endeavoured to ſubvert the government received, but had been 
« defeated ; and now their deſire was, that the prince and the regent might con- 

tinue peaceably to govern the nation, and be maintained in their power againſt 
* the factions of turbulent ſubjects. 

To this impudent apology for the conduct of the rebels, queen Mary's com- 
miſſioners replied, © That the pretence of taking armes againſt her, becauſe Both- 
« well was in her favour, could not warrant their rebellion, ſince it had never been 
© made known to her, that he was the murderer; but on the contrary, after Both- 
ce bell had been tried and acquitted by his peers, that acquittal had been confirmed 
* by parliament, with the approbation and conſent of thoſe very rebels, who now 
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Er1astrn. ee accuſed him, and then ſollicited her- to take him for an huſband, as the moſt 
7 D158 « capable of any to govern the realm; giving their bonds to defend him againſt al 

« opponents, as their ſubſcriptions teſtified. That neither before, nor after, the 
« marriage with Bothwell, had they, or any one of them, expreſſed, ſo much in 
words, any diſlike of it, or advertiſed her of the ſuſpicions entertained of him 
« till they had drawn the provoſt of Edenburgb and the governor of the caſtle 10 
« their faction: and then, ſecretly putting themſelves in armes, they ſuddenly 
« in the ſilence of the night, ſurrounded the caſtle of Borthwick, where her . 
« jeſty remained; and after her eſcape to Dunbar, having levied an army under tle 
« pretence of defending her, took her captive in the way between Dunbar and 
« Edenburgb. As to the charge of her conveying Bothwell away, © it was very 
% unjuſt, ſince they had ſent Grange to deſire her to ſend him out of the field, as 
e ſuſpeRed of the king's murder, till he might be tried and cleared; and that he. 
would go with them and follow the advice of the nobility, in which caſe they 
« would honour, ſerve, and obey her, as their ſovereign; and, to prevent the ef. 
ce fuſion of blood, ſhe had willingly aſſented to their propoſal; in verification 
« whereof Grange, at the ſame time, took Bothwell by the hand, and adviſed him 
« to depart, promiſing with an oath, that no man ſhould purſue him; fo that it 
« was plain, he went away by their conſent; and, if they had been inclined to take 
him, they might have done it afterwards, whilſt he was in the country, For he 
remained a good ſpace after that time in his own houſe, and it was eaſier to take 
him there than on the ſeas, where they pretended to purſue him; fo that all jugi. 
cious perſons might ſee, they cared not what became of him, when they had once 
got their ſovereign into their hands, for the carrying on of their ambitious de- 
figns.” As for the threats complained of, © it could not, if true, be thought 
ſtrange, conſidering their vile uſage of her; for when Morton, at her firſt comin 
to them, had faid with ſome reſpect, as became him, Madame, here is the place, 
where you ſhould be, and we will honour and ſerve you as truly, as ever any gf 
the nobility of the realm did any of your progemtors in former times, ratilying 
thereby the promiſe made her by Grange in their name, and ſhe, truſting thereto, 
had gone with him to Edenburgh, they firſt lodged her in a citizen's houſe, con- 
trary to their promiſes, and treated her in the rudeſt manner; and, when ſhe ſent 
Lethington to tell them, that, if they, or any other ſubjects, had any grievance to 
complain of, the was content it ſhould be reformed by the eſtates of the realm, 
« her highneſs being preſent, and permitted to anſwer for herſelf, they would not 
« hearken to the motion; but ſecretly, in the night, carried her againſt her will to 
« Lochlevin, and put her in priſon.” 3 | 
As to her being wearied with the toils of government, and willing to reſign, it 
was replied, © That it was a palpable falſehood, ſhe being neither decayed by age, 
„ nor weakned by ſickneſs, but able both in body and mind to manage the weigh- 
« tieſt affairs: and the truth was, that the earl of Azhole and the lairds of Tullibardin 
and Lethington (who were of the council) ſent Sir Robert Melvil to her, with their 
advice, that ſhe ſhould ſign the inſtrument of reſignation, and what elſe ſhould 
be preſented her, to ſave her own life, and avoid the death, which was certainly 
prepared for her, in caſe ſhe refuſed, The ſame gentleman brought her likewiſe 
a letter from Sir N. Throckmorton, giving her the ſame advice, which ſhe agreed 
to follow, deſiring him to acquaint his miſtreſs, how he was uſed by her ſubjects, 
and that her reſignation had been extorted by fear; which ſhe had doubtleſs per- 
formed. Lord Lindſay too, in preſenting the inſtruments of reſignation, had 
menaced her with a cloſer priſon, if ſhe refuſed to fign them; adding, that, when 
te it was done, worſe would follow; and, without looking into the writings, ſhe 
« ſigned them, weeping, and proteſting, that, if ever ſhe recovered her TE 
; | 5 « wou d 
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« to ſubſcribe as a witneſs to deeds, that affirmed the contrary: and obtained a 
« certificate under her majeſty's hand, that he refuſed to be preſent at the ſaid re- 
1 ſignation. Nor could ſuch a renunciation be in reaſon thought of any force, 
« ſince no portion of revenue was reſerved for her ſubſiſtence, and no ſecurity 
« given for either her life or liberty, ſo tliat no indifferent perſon could poſſibly 
« think, that a demiſſion, fo unlawfully procured, could ever hurt her in her royal 
« eſtate j eſpecially when ſhe had revoked it immediately after her eſcape, and had 
« declared in the preſence of a great part of the nobility at Hamilton, by a ſolemn 
« oath, that it had been extorted from her by the fear of death, and'by mete com- 
« pulſion. As to the prince's coronation, it was irregularly done; there being in 
« the realm above an hundred earls, biſhops, and lords, having voice in parliament, 
« 4 majority whereof ought, at leaſt, to have conſented to an action of ſuch con- 
« ſequence: whereas there did not aſſiſt at it more than four earls, ſix lords (the 
« ſame that were preſent at her apprehenſion) one biſhop, and two or three abbots 


« or priors; and, of this ſmall number, ſome put in a proteſt, that nothing then 


| « done ſhould prejudice the queen, or her ſucceſſor, becauſe the was at that time a 
4 captive, Nor could any think, that, if her highneſs had made a voluntary de- 
« miſſion, ſhe would ever have appointed the earl of Murray regent; there being 
« many others who had a better right than her to the poſt, ſome of whom” [parti- 


cularly the duke of Chatelleraut] © had been governors of the realm in former 


« times, and had worthily exerciſed the office, during her majeſty's minority.” 
As to the ratification of patliament, it was urged, © that the principal of the no- 
« bility did not aſſent, but put in a proteſt, both to the lords of the articles and in 
« the open parliament, againſt their proceedings, affirming, they ſhould never agree 
« to any thing to the prejudice of the queen's perſon, crown, and royal dignity, fur- 
« ther than her highneſs herſelf, being at liberty, ſhould approve.” As to the pre- 
tences of being peaceably and univerſally obeyed, and of all things being juſtly ad- 


miniſtered, it was anſwered, That both theſe were equally untrue; for a great part 


« of the nobility never acknowledged any authority, but the queen's, and held their 
e courts in the name of her majeſty.” And as to the adminiſtration of affairs, it was 
apparent, that wickedneſs never reigned more, nor with leſs controul, in the 
realm; murder, bloodſhed, theft, and robbery, abounding every where, polity de- 

« ſtroyed, churches demoliſhed; honourable families ruined, and true ſubjects bereft 
« of their goods, for paying the ſoldiers hired to ſupport the regent's uſurped au- 
_ « thority, the like whereof had not been either ſeen or heard of for many ages be- 

« fore.” In regard hereof, the queen of Scotland's commiſſioners renewed, in 
their miſtreſs's name, their requeſt, that the queen of England would aſſiſt and ſup- 
port her in the recovery of her crown, and ſuppreſſion of the attempts of the rebels. 
To theſe was added an atteſted copy of the proteſtation of the earls of Huntley and 
Argyle before-mentioned, charging Murray and Morton with the murder of the 
king; the original thereof being in the hands of queen Elizabeth. 


Murray and his friends were in a ſtrange confuſion upon the reading of the 


reply made by the queen's commiſſioners ; the facts contained in it were too well 
known to be diſputed ; and; were any attempts of that kind offered, they were all 
eaſy to be verified by the depoſitions of Sir Robert Melvil, the laird of Lochlevin, 
and other witneſſes, preſent at the conferences. They could not eaſily reſolve what 
anſwer to make; and knew not what to do: when the duke of Norfo/t furniſhed 
them with an expedient to get out of their difficulties. This nobleman was the 
firſt peer, and the greateſt ſuble&, in England, maſter of a large eſtate, a great in- 
tereſt at court, and ſway in the council; mild, generous, affable, and ſincere, uni- 
Vol. III. 6 D verſally 


3 5 . 
. would diſavow what ſhe then ſigned by compulſion. It was in a ſenſe of her EX Inn 
a figning them againſt her will, that the laird of Lochlevin, then her keeper, refuſed JD 
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E:1ABET9. yerſally beloved and eſteemed by all parties; by the Roman Catholics, as related to 
— he 508. moſt of the lords of that religion, and by the Proteſtants, as having been brou kt 


The confe- 


rences at Jr her commiſſioners: 


evoked to 
London. 


up by Joon Fox the martyrologiſt, and being not only of their profeſſion, * 
adorning it by the regularity of his life and converſation, He. had been ever Zeal. 
ous for queen Mary's right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England, and for havin 
her declared the next heir in parliament to decide againſt her would hurt her 
cauſe in that reſpect, nor could he do it without violating his conſcience: and to 
give ſentence in her favour would draw upon him the unplacable hatred of his own 
ſovereign, and of all that, cither on account of religion, or any other conſideration, | 
oppoſed the right of the queen of Scotland, For theſe reaſons he wanted to get rid 
of his commiſſion: and was, for other reaſons, very deſirous to make a friendſh; 
with Murray, of whoſe honcur : and ſeereſy he was aſſured by Lerhington, The 
had been acquainted formerly at the ſiege of Leith: and, having now renewed that 
acquaintance, with mutual profeſſions of improving it to a laſting friendſhip, the 
duke in a private conference, after lamenting “ that the regent ſhould think of 
o taking ſo odious and improper a ſtep, as to accuſe queen Mary and diſhonour her 
"I England, to.the certain prejudice of her right of ſucceſſion, and the excluſion 
e of the prince her ſon, upon whom himſelf, and other Engliſh noblemen, had 
& fixed their eyes, as their future ſovereign, and the means of uniting the two 
« crowns, and cſtabliſhing a perpetual amity between both nations,” told him the 
fecret of the inſtructions given to the Engliſo commiſſioners. He aſſured him on 
this occaſion, © that they could not, and queen Eligabeth would not, determine any 
« thing for or againſt the queen of Scotland, even though ſhe appeared perfectly 
e innocent or undeniably guilty: and, if in the next meeting he aſked the com- 
«© miſſioners, whether they had a full authority, in caſe of conviction, to pronounce 
ce a definitive ſentence, he would eaſily be ſatisfied of the truth of this information,” 
Murray, who had found it difficult to make up a charge againſt his ſovereign, and 
give an air of probability to the crimes he propoſed to object, very readily embraced 
the pr opoſal: and, when he was called upon to produce more ſolid reaſons for the 
ſtrange rigour uſed to the queen, he deſired firſt to be informed, * whether the 
1 Engliſh commiſſioners had full power to pronounce the Scottiſh queen guilty or 
« not guilty; and, if her crimes ſhould be made apparent by the papers he had to 

Hh whether ſhe ſhould be delivered into his hands, or detained-in England, 
and whether queen Elizabeth would for the future maintain the authority of the 
young king, and the regency, as at preſent eſtabliſhed.” Ir was anſwered, © That 
their commiſſion did not enable them to diſpoſe of the queen of Scots, or to an- 
ſwer the articles propoſed : but queen Elizabeth's royal word was a ſufficient ſe- 
« curity.” Murray replied, © That it was an affair of the utmoſt conſequence for 
e his own preſervation, and the ſafety of his country; and he thought it abſolutely 

neceſſary, for the ſecurity of both, to have the queſtions he had put fully reſolved, 
and to ſce no leſs than the queen's own hand and ſeal: for the performance of 
« what he required.” This produced a delay; and, whilſt the Engliſb com- 
miſſioners, ſending copies of the papers given in, and an account of the regent's de- 
mand, waited an anſwer from queen Elizabeth, the duke employed the time in 
cultivating a friendſhip with Murray. It was agreed between them, “ that the 
« latter ſhould not accuſe queen Mary, and the former ſhould procure the queen's 
« favour to the other, with a confirmation of the regency : and both, firmly united 
ce like brothers, ſhould labour Jointly for the good of both kingdoms.” 

THE queen of England, not caring to take notice of Murray's demands, recalled 


and ordered him to come in perſon to London, where ſhe could 
manage the affair better to her mind, than ata diſtance, or to ſend ſuch as he thought 
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fit 
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fit to anſwer what had been charged againſt him at the inſtance of his queen, and Frasbsan. 
give ſuffcient reaſons for his proceedings; ſince what he had hitherto alledged did F D. 1865. 
not appear to be matter of fact, or ſupported by evidence. The regent, thus obliged 
to go to court, found there a new commiſſion, appointing perſons, more favourable 
to his intereſt, to examine the cauſe: theſe were, the lord keeper Bacon, the lord 
admiral Clinton, the earl of Leiceſter, ſecretary Cecil, and Sadler. Queen Mary ex- 
cepted againſt Bacon and Cecil, as her declared enemies, and inſiſted, that at leaſt 
the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors might be joined with them: but in vain; 
though the Scotch commiſſioners, complaining of the duke of Norfolk as not ſuf- 
kciently animated againſt her, and ſuggeſting, that, as he was a widower, he had 
ſome thoughts of marrying her, had prevailed to have him left out of thi new 
commiſſion. They ſucceeded likewiſe in their application to have that princeſs re- 
moved further into the middle of England, under pretence, that, Lancaſhire being 
fall of Papifts, ſhe might find means to raiſe a rebellion in that country: and ſh«. 
was accordingly conveyed, ſoon after, from Bolton to the caſtle of Tutbury i. 
Staffordſhire, where ſhe was kept under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. 
Murray was ſtill in a mighty hurry to go back to Scotland, before the conference: 
were opened, pretending that Argyle had formed an enterprize for the ſurprize of 
Stirling-caftle, where the young prince was kept: but he was firſt to do the jobb, 
Elizabeth expected from him, in the blackening of his rightful ſovereign. Norfolk 
had, by a ſecret conveyance, acquainted Mary with what had paſſed between him 
and the regent: and, ſhe ſpeaking of it to one of her confidents, who was a ſpy for 
Morton, this nobleman ſoon had an account thereof, and communicated it, by lord 
Huntingdon's means, to the earl of Leiceſter ; who durſt not ſecrete the intelligence. 
Thus was the myſtery of Murray's backwardneſs to deliver in the accuſation of 
queen Mary laid open: and ſerved alike to incenſe queen Eligabeth againſt the duke 
of Norfolk, who, frankly owning it, declared his zeal for her ſucceſſion, and Morton 
againſt the regent for taking ſuch a meaſure without his knowledge. Murray was 
now equally preſſed by the Engliſb and his own collegues, to exhibit the the charge 
againſt their queen, without the ſecurity demanded of queen Elizabeth : and, ſeeing 
it the only way to gain this laſt princeſs's favour, it was with a feigned reluctance 
delivered to the council of England. After a preamble to erehſe the novelty of 
ſuch a way of proceeding, it contained a moſt virulent invective, made up of articles 
merely conjectural, decrees of an irregular rebellious aſſembly of the eſtates, and ſome 
love letters and verſes, without any dates, names, or ſubſcriptions, written (as was 
pretended) with their queen's own hand a, which Lethington owned at that time he 
knew how to counterfeit, and it is well known, that abundance of men can imitate 
perſons hands ſo exactly, that there is no diſtinguiſhing the one from the other. 
All that they could object againſt queen Mary was founded only on theſe letters, ſo 
eaſy to be forged, and faid to be found in a box given by Sir James Balfour, on 
June 16, 1567, to Dalsleiſh (Bothwell's ſervant) upon whom it was ſeized that 
day, though he was not taken till the Seprember following 3, 3, and denied the fact be- 
tore thouſands of people at his execution : there was no affidavit or depoſition from 
Balſour to prove, that he had ever ſuch a box given him by Bothwell to keep, or 
that he had delivered it to Dalgleiſh to carry to his maſter; vet the nee took a | 
which reaſonable and impartial judges would ſcarce have done, — 5 — At 
directions. To this invective was added an infamous libel, called The detection, 
written by G. Buchanan, full of the moſt deteſtable falſehoods, which before is 
death he owned to be ſo, and wiſhed he might, even with his blood, efface the. ſtain 
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his laſt piece (which was afterwards condemned for its falſchoods by the parlia- 
ment of Scotland) ſhews plainly, the deſign was only to calumniate. Murray and 
his collegues had no other way of ſcreening themſelves from Mary's demand of 
having them brought to a trial, undertaking to prove him and Morton guilty of her 
huſband's murder; and it was all that queen Eligabeih wanted, to excuſe her de- 
tention to foreign princes. Camden ſays, that “ ſhe gave no manner of credit to 
e thoſe calumnies, though much inſtigated out of a feminine emulation, by which 
« that ſex is often too violently tranſported ; being content with the reproachful 
te aſperſions laid upon her rival by theſe accuſations.” | 
Six James Melvil ſays, that the queen of England, though glad of queen 
Mary's diſhonour, deteſted the regent and all his company, for the infamous part 
they had ated: and wrote immediately to her injured ſiſter, to comfort her, In. 
e treating her to think herſelf, though reſtrained of her liberty for a while, in 2 
© better caſe, than to be in Scotland among ſuch unworthy ſubjects, as had accuſed 
e her falſely and wrongfully, as ſhe was ſatisfied; aſſuring her, that they ſhould not 
ce be the better, nor ſhe the worſe, for what they had done; for ſhe would neither 
ce be judge nor give any ſentence thereon, nor ſhould any part of their falſe accu- 
« ſation be made known by her or her council to any; and deſiring her to be pati- 


d ent under her gentle confinement, where ſhe was nearer getting the crown of Eug- 


« [and ſet upon her head, in caſe of her on deceaſe, who was but her elder ſiſter” 
The profeſſions in this letter were not ſupported by, correſpondent actions; ſhe ab- 
ſolutely refuſed the demand made by queen Mary's. commiſſioners for being heard 
in perſon by her, before the Engliſb nobility then in town, and the embaſſadors of 
foreign princes, as well in her own defence, as in proving the guilt of her adver- 
faries; a demand which could not in reaſon, or without a manifeſt partiality, be re- 
jected. They had too good grounds * to expect Elizabeth would do every thing in 
favour of the rebels, and being denied what they ſued for, they declared themſelves 
ſatisfied, that nothing was deſigned either for the good or honour of their miſtreſs, 
or for a pacification of the troubles of Scotland; and, this being the caſe, they were 
inhibited by their inſtructions from proceeding further into what related to the 
Scotch rebels, though they were ready to treat about what related to the queen and 


realm of England. An end being put to the conferences, the commiſſion for hear- 


ing the cauſe was diflolyed; Elizabeth was hindered from pronouncing the ſentence, 
which Murray expected; the calumnies were ſpread every where; Buchanan 
detection printed: and the writings, publiſhed by ſeveral to refute them, were (as 
Camden ſays) ſoon called in, out of hatred to Mary, and in favour of Murray. The 
biſhop of Roſs, indeed, 3 preſented to Elizabeth a remonſtrance againſt the proceed- 


ings in the cauſe, and the ſlanders caſt on his miſtreſs, and it was referred to the privy 
council: but nothing came of it, unleſs perhaps it produced an additional paper#. 


charging her not only with conſenting to her huſband's murder, of which them- 
ſelves were the authors, contrivers, and ſome of them executors, and. ſtopping the 
due inquiſition and puniſhment thereof, which had been ſufficiently anſwered at 


1 Lefly's Negot. p. 31. contrary, and. ſend het judgment to all foreign 
2 They had been aſſured, that the Engliſb com- princes, in order to render her odious, and keep 
miſſioners at York had been particularly inſtructed ; them from either eſpouſing her cauſe or regretting 
to break off the conferences there, when the Scotch her death : and. this advertiſement cauſed them to 
rebels had brought any probable proof of their ac- inſiſt on all foreign embaſſadors being preſent, when 
cuſations againſt her: and, when they came to queen Mary was heard in perſon, and, upon the rc- 
court, they were adviſed, by ſome of the privy- fuſal thereof, to proceed no further. Febb; i. 420. 
council, not to enter into a diſpute about the accu- ii. 256. | | 
ſation, becauſe queen Elizabeth was reſolved to de- Depeche ds M. de Fenclen, Dec. 10. Aeitb, 
clare their miſtreſs convict of her huſband's mur- App. 147. 
der, notwithſtanding all ſhe could alledge to the , 
4 Vorl 
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Nork, but likewiſe with unnatural deſigns againſt the life of her ſon, whom they E11ZABFTH- 
had intended to have killed in her womb, and till abuſed his name for the eſtabliſh- T DOS. 
ment of their own power. Queen Mary, in her laſt letter, on December 19, to her a 
commiſſioners from Bolton, thought the natural love of a mother to her child was 

a ſufficient refutation of this laſt vile ſuggeſtion, unſupported by any fact; and 

charged them to acquaint Elizabeth, that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer thoſe falſe in- 

« yented allegations to paſs over in filence, and to deſire the inſpection and copies 

« of all that had been produced againſt her, particularly the principal writings, re- 

« ſolving, with Gop's grace, to make ſuch anſwer thereto, that her good ſiſter and 

« all other princes ſhould be convinced of her innocency, and to prove likewiſe 

« her accuſers to have been the authors, inventors, and doers, of the very crime 

« they imputed to her, if ſhe might have her good ſiſter's preſence, which 

« her adverſaries had been favoured with, and reaſonable time to get ſuch verifi- 

« cation as belonged thereto, and to add, as time, place, and need ſhould require.“ 

The biſhop of Roſs, having delivered this meſſage to the queen of England (as it Queen Flize- 
ſeems. by the French tranſlation thereof) in the very terms uſed by his miſtreſs eee 


: | » lowing queen 
was aſked by the council at Hampron-Court, whether he would accuſe her adver- Mary to vin- 


faries of the very crime they laid to her charge: and having anſwered reſolutely, ed, = 
that he had her letters and expreſs orders for doing ſo, and that he undertook to te Scorch | 
prove it upon them, agreeable to the above inſtructions, the council, to wave a mat- ogg 
ter which would have ruined Murray and Morton, with their factions, and would 

have effectually vindicated the injured queen from their calumnies, pretended to ſet 

about, making an accommodation between the parties. The lords were much ſtruck 

at Roſs's undertaking ; and, to make a ſhew.of ſtanding on their vindication, got | 
lord Lindſay to ſend, on New-year's-day, a challenge to lord Herries, giving him the 4. D. 1569. 
lye, if he charged him with the murder. Herries anſwered, „That he did not V = 
« charge Lindſay: in particular with it, but ſome of the party he followed were | 
« guilty of it; who would in a proper time be ſpecified by name; and then, if 

« Lindſay would undertake: their defence, he ſhould be ready to maintain their guilt 

by the duel. propoſed,” The biſhop of Roſs was again interrogated by the coun- 

cil : and, perſiſting firmly in his former undertaking, demanded a copy of the pro- 

ceſs and allegations of her adverſaries for the uſe of his miſtreſs; but they excuſed 
themſelves. from complying, with his demand. M. de la Mothe Fenelon, the late 
archbiſhop of Cambray's. anceſtor, a nobleman. of great virtue, integrity, and merit, 

had landed at Dover on November 7, being ſent to ſucceed M. de la Foreſt in the 

poſt of embaſſador of France, and to interpoſe in the queen of Scotland's behalf: 

and, ſuſpecting that the propoſal. of an accommodation was only a ſhift to prolong 

the affair, ſollicited Eligabeth and her miniſters continually to grant queen Mary's 

requeſt, which could not, without a ſcandalous partiality, be refuſed, His diſ- 

patches for ſome. months are filled with the repeated profeſſions of the queen of 

England, * that ſhe did not believe any part of what was alledged againſt her good 

ſiſter, whom ſhe would ſoon reſtore to her royal authority, and with her ſhuffles and 

evaſions, as well to avoid hearing Mary in her own defence, as to deliver her com- 
miſſioners copies of the allegations and calumnies of her adverſaries : that ſhe might 

refute them in the place, where ſhe had been accuſed. All was in vain: the more 

eager Mary was to vindicate her honour, the more averſe did Eligabeth appear to 

ſuffer 1t to be done, ſtill uſing ſome pretenee or other of delay, whilſt the criminals 

were on the ſpot: and, to prevent abſolutely their being called to account, Murray, 

with his collegues, ſet out by her leave, on January 24, for Scotland, without either of 

theſe demands being granted. Some days before his departure, he had cauſed George 

Douglas (who had come up to London in the retinue of queen Mary's commiſ- 
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and makes a 


verbal league 


with Murray. 


ſon) to be kidnapped, probably with the deſign of conveying him into Scotland, to 
be puniſhed for contriving her eſcape from Lochlevin: but the French embaſſador 
repreſenting to Elizabeth, that the young man had done but the duty of a faithful 
ſubject to his ſovereign, and there was ſo much virtue and loyalty in the action, that 
he deſerved the favour and encouragement of all princes upon earth, and demanding 
that he might be forthcoming, ſhe expreſſed a great concern for his being carried 
away, and ſoon cauſed him to be found, produced, and reſtored to his liberty, 
THe pretence of an accommodation ſerved not only to procure delays, but a x 
cover for a * treaty of a different kind with Murray and his faction; who wanted 
to make a league with the queen of England, for the defence of the young Prince, 
and the maintenance of his government in Scotland, againſt all princes and other 
perſons whatever. The matter being debated ſeveral days in the privy council, it 
was reſolved, not to enter into any new alliance in writing about that kingdom, let 
it ſhould be prejudicial to former treaties between the two realms, and the noiſe of 2 
league ſhould alarm other Chriſtian princes, and put them upon enquiring into the 
articles thereof. It was however agreed, on Elizabeth's part, that ſhe ſhould be 
ready to aſſiſt Murray, whenever he had occafion, for the defence of the young 
king and the countries under his obedience, and ſuffer no other power to intermeddle 
therein: and Murray, on his fide, promiſed to ſtand by her, both in peace and war, 
againſt all others whatſoever. The queen of England propoſed, by this agreement, 
for defending the young prince, whom ſhe had never before acknowledged as king, 
to ſhew the world, without any expreſs declaration, that ſhe looked upon him as the 
preſumptive heir of her crown, to flatter both the Exgliſb and Scots with that ex- 
pected ſucceſſion, and to get him ſent, if poſſible, into England for education, but 
{till without declaring him her ſucceſſor. Murray had, a little before, made u 
matters again with the duke of Norfolk *, by the mediation of Throckmorton and 
Letbington: and, the former confidence being reſtored, he promiſed * his utmoſt 
« aſſiſtance to promote what he had before propoſed to him and ſeveral Engliſh no- 


© blemen, viz. that the duke ſhould marry queen Mary, and not ſuffer her either to 


tc return into Scotland, or raiſe any rebellion againſt the queen of England, during 
e her life, and that a match ſhould be made between her ſon and his onely daughter 
« Margaret, which for many reaſons would be more convenient than any other, 
either abroad or in Great Britain. The duke in his turn © undertook to get 
e him 2000 l. ſterling from queen E/lzabeth: and having done fo, upon giving his 
« bond for ſecurity, was afterwards forced to pay the money.” It was a very con- 
venient ſupply to the regent in his neceſſities : but, forgetting all obligations of grati- 
tude and honour, he had no ſooner received it, than he diſcovered to that princeſs 
all that had paſſed between him and the duke; and, as there was no proceeding 
againſt the latter, without ſomething under his hand, or ſome better evidence than 
Murray, he promiſed, when he came to Scotland, and received any letters from the 
duke, in cyphers or otherwiſe, to ſend them to her by an expreſs, After promiſes of 


mutual aſſiſtance, and Elizabeth's not only lending him 5000 /. in ready money 3, | 


but engaging to ſupply him with 1 5,000 J. ſterling, he ſet out for Scotland, without 
any danger of being intercepted on the road; the duke having acquainted queen 
Mary with their new friendſhip, and defired her to let him paſs without any harm 
to himſelf, or any of his company. Norfolk had ſo much power in the North, 
that he could have ſet this princeſs at liberty, when he pleaſed: and, in reſentment 
of Murray's firſt treachery, had engaged the earl of Weſtmorland to fall upon him 
in the road, and cut him off, with the moſt virulent of his accomplices: but, though 
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he had, after their reconciliation, ſent contrary orders, Weſtmorland's brother met Ex izan Tu 
| them in their way near Nortballerton, where he was hunting, with a good body of N 
o ſhew them, they were at hi | A. D. 156g. 
horſe, perhaps t , they is mercy, | 
Tux duke of Chatelleraut ſeems to have arrived from France it London in the The duke ot 
beginning of Oober : and ſollicited tlie court of England to have Murray degraded ji” 


. X - 1 3 - opped in 
from the regency, for which his ſpurious birth and his ambitious practices rendeted 1 
him altogether unfit, His view was to get it conferred upon himſelf; who, being os . 


the neareſt in blood to the crown capable of ſuch a charge (which he had exetciſed Fe, 
. "Rp Wet 3 5 An and there im- 
formerly, to the general ſatisfaction of the nation, during his queen's minority) and 1 by 
conſequently tied to its intereſt, had a tight to it by the law and cuſtom of Scotland; 
as had been * declared by the three eſtates in the caſe of the duke of Albany. He 
undertook to the queen of England, that, if he was, with her conſent, conſtituted 
regent, he would ſpeedily put an end to the civil war, and reſtore his exiled ſove- 
rcign, without bloodſhed : but this propoſal, though agreeable to her outward pro- 
feſſions, claſhed with her real views and intereſt. The duke was too true a lover 
of his country to be ſo obſequious to her orders, as Murray had always been: and 
Elizabeth declared ſhe would oppoſe him by force of armes, if he did not deſiſt 
from his pretenſions. Chatelleraut aſked leave to proceed on his journey to Scot- 
land; but this was flatly refuſed him, till after the regent's departure *: and, at the 
fame time, orders were ſent to Berwick and the marches, to make a levy of 800 
horſe and 2000 muſqueteers, for Murray's aſſiſtance. The duke then deſired per- 
miſſion to viſit his ſovereign in the way at Tutbury : and was not only denied that 
favour, but ſtopped on the road at Jr, and kept in cuſtody, till a letter from Mary 
to Elizabeth, and the French embaſſador's inſtances, procured him liberty to purſue 
bis journey. Arriving in Scotland, with the commendator of Kilwinning and lord 
Herriess, he raiſed ſome forces in virtue of his ſovereign's commiſſion: but, as he 
had no hopes of aſſiſtance from England, and a civil war was ready to break out in 
France, he propoſed only to get honourable conditions of peace for himſelf and his 
friends, that they might live quietly at home, till providence ſhould afford them an 
opportunity of ſerving their queen and country. With this view, he ſent the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews to the regent, to procure a meeting for an accommodation; 
which was agreed to on the following articles: The duke and his adherents were 
« to acknowledge the king's authority, to promiſe him obedience, and not uſe or 
« exerciſe any authority or commiſſion from the queen: and the regent, obliging 
« himſelf by oath to treat them uprightly and impartially as he did other noblemen, 
e engaged, as well to reſtore all, that would behave themſelves for the future as faith- 
ful ſubjects to the king, and own his authority, to their forfeited eſtates, as to 
agree upon certain articles for the queen's honour, convenience, and benefit, pro- 
« vided they were not prejudicial to the king and his ſovereignty.” The 10" of 
April was fixed for a meeting of the regent, the duke, the earls of Huntley, Argyle, 
Athole, Morton, Mar, and Glencairn, and lord Herries, at Edenburgh, to ſettle thoſe 
articles; the firſt giving his honour for their ſafe conduct, and his own performance 
of the articles, and the duke, the earl of Caſſils, and lord Herries, delivering on their 
part hoſtages for the like performance. In conſequence of this agreement, the pri- 
foners taken at Lang/ide were diſmiſſed, upon giving bail for their future behaviour 
and their appearance, when required: and Huntley, who was able and ready to re- 
duce Merns, Angus, and Fife, diſbanded his forces. - When the noblemen met, on 
the day appointed, at Edenburgh, to treat of the points relating to the queen, 
Murray drew out a paper: and, with an haughty air, aſked the duke of Chatelleraut, 
whether he would inſtantly ſubſcribe an acknowledgment of the king's authority, 
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3 The duke replied with great calmneſs « That he and his friends had laid down 


A. D. 1569. 


« king, unleſs the regent granted what might be reaſonably demanded for the 
queen; and hoped he would not proceed to acts both of force and fraud, fince 
not only he and his friends, but their hoſtages too, were in his hands; having 
come fecure and unarmed in confidence of the aſſurances he had given them 
upon his honour, for their ſafety.” The regent made no reply: but ſent . 
with lord Herries, priſoner to the caſtle of Edenburgb. He was encouraged to thi, 
breach of faith, by what the queen of England had ſaid to Chatelleraut, when be 
took leave of her, preſſing for ſome ſpeedy ſuccour , that, if he did not acknoy. 
« ledge the prince as king of Scotland, and ſubmit to his authority, he was to ex. 
cc pect neither ſuccour, nor favour, from her, but ſhe would do him all the miſ- 
„chief that was poſſible.” 


« their armes conditionally, and were not obliged to ſubſeribe allegiance to the 


0 


Diſputes with THE queen of England's conduct in making an agreement with Murray is in. 


the king of 
| Spaine. 


puted to her diffidence of queen Mary, and the neceſſity ſhe was under of provid. 
ing againſt any hoſtilities from Scotland, whilſt ſhe ſeemed to be on the eve of a war 
with Spaine*, on the following occaſion. Philip had, at the end of A. D. 1565, 


ſent orders for the canons of reformation, made in the council of Trente, being ob- 


ſerved, and the Inguiſitions being eſtabliſhed, in the Low Countries 3: and, the dutchek 
of Parma endeavouring to put them in execution, great diſcontents had enſued, 
Antwerp and other towns, claiming, by the Golden Bulle of Charles IV, to be men- 
bers of the empire, appealed to the imperial chamber againſt the Inguiſition; libels 
were publiſhed and diſperſed in all places; the nobles confederated together ; and 
400 of them in a body preſented. a petition to the regente for ſtopping its proceed- 
ings. To prevent the effect of this petition, ſome. of the council repreſented the 
petitioners. as Gueux, or ſturdy beggars; a name, which they ſo little deſerved, that, 
to ſhew their contempt of it, they aſſumed it to themſelves: but the dutcheſs of 
Parma, afraid of further troubles, ſent the marqueſs of Bergben and the baron of 
Montigny to the court of Spaine, recommending the ſuppreſſion of the Inquiſſtion, a 
moderation of the placarts, and a general pardon, as the onely means of quieting 
the country. Good words were given in anſwer to their remonſtrances: but no te- 
dreſs followed. Preachers, as well Lutherans as Calviniſts, exerciſed their talents in 
the ſuburbs of Antwerp, and all over Flanders: and their followers, breaking out 
into great diſorders, deſtroyed images, with other objects of Romiſb ſuperſtition, and 
demanded a free exerciſe of their religion. Philip was not of an humour to bear 


_ theſe inſults on his authority: and, by his order, garriſons were put in Valenciennes 


and other towns; meaſures, were taken to ſuppreſs. the reformation, and to divide 
the nobles; and, on Auguſt 22, 1 567, the duke of Alua arrived with an army of 
10,000 old ſoldiers, Spaniards or Italians, at Bruxelles. He brought with him all 
manner of powers, ſome whereof he kept ſecret till a fit time offered for their exer- 
ciſe: but the regente, ſoon finding herſelf a mere cypher, and that her authority 
was in effect ſuperſeded, quitted the government; as the Gueux, dreading his 
cruelty, did the country. The ordinary councils of ſtate, of juſtice, and the 
finances, were controlled by a new, court which he erected, called tbe council of 
troubles, with powers that ſet aſide thoſe of the other councils, and enabled them to 
execute all that his cruel temper dictated: and this breach of the. conſtitution of 
thoſe provinces was followed by laws ex f9/t. facto, February.2 5, 1568, declaring all, 
that had petitioned the regente, or been concerned in breaking images, guilty of trea- 
ſon, their perſons to be hanged, and their eſtates forfeited. The baron of Montigm 
was poiſoned in Spaine, and the counts of Egmond and Horne, whoſe: eminent 
ſervices had deſerved a better fate, were put to death at Bruxelles, not ſo much for any 
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real crime that could be charged upon them, as for fear they ſhould fide with the ELiz Ayr - 
nobleſſe, whom Alva propoſed to exterminate, and put themſelves at the head of 20186 


the malcontents, that might riſe in armes to defend the liberties of their country. 
The prince of Orange and his brother, count Louis of Naſſau, fell at different times 
with armies into thoſe provinces: but, being either baffled or defeated, Alva went 
on, in ſubverting their liberties, laying heavy taxes without the conſent of the 
eſtates, ſettling the Spaniſh inquiſition, denouncing death againſt all that viſited 
their relations, even againſt women viſiting their huſbands, if they were in priſon, 
or had fled, or been baniſhed out of the country, and perſecuting the reformed 
with fire and ſword in all places. Theſe cruelties forced 100,000 families to quit 
their native ſoil, and retire, moſt of them into Germany, and a great number into 
England ; where they ſettled chiefly at Norwich, Colchefter, Sandwich, Canterbury, 
Maidſtone, and Southampton: bringing with them inſtruments and materials for 
their manufactures, and inſtructing the Engliſb in the art of making ſayes, gro- 
greins, and other light ſtuffs, which before they did not underſtand. 3 
It happened at this time, that a large ſum of money was ſent to Alva * fron 
Spain in a great Biſcaye ſhip, and four leſſer veſſels called by the Spaniards aſſabres; 
which, being chaced by ſome of the prince of Conde's ſhips of war, took refuge in 
the ports of England. They were there ſtill liable to the attacks of the French : 
and it was thought proper, for better ſecurity, to land the money, which was all 

in Spaniſb rials, and amounted to 400, ooo ducats, or, as M. de Fenelon ſays, to a 
million of ſilver. Don Guerao D'Eſpes, the Spaniſh embaſſador, defired it might 
be carried by land to the ports of England neareſt Flanders, or might be ſent in 
ſhips of war to Antwerp; and the queen intended to gratify him: but, before he 
had received inſtructions from Alva, ſhe was informed by the cardinal de Ch4tillor, 
that the money did not belong to the king of Spain, but to ſome Genoeſe and 
Italian merchants, who were afraid the duke would ſeize it for his own uſe; as he 
indeed intended, not knowing elſe how to pay his army. It was debated in council, 
whether the money ſhould be detained: and the general opinion was, that it ſhould 
be delivered to the Sani ard, for fear of provoking ſo powerfull a prince to a war, 
which the marks of this diſaffection to England, already received, afforded ſuffici- 
ent reaſon to expect. But, the queen knowing it would be employed againſt the 
Proteſlants, and the merchants, to whom it really belonged, being willing to lend 
it her, as thinking it ſafer in her hands than in Alua's, ſhe borrowed it of them: 
and gave them ſecurity for its repayment, D' E/þes, bringing her the duke of Alva's 


letters for the tranſportation of the money, was told of this loan: and affured 


ſolemnly of its being reſtored, whenever it ſhould appear, that the money was 
really the property of his maſter, . Alva, incenſed at a diſappointment, which put 
him under difficulties in the meaſures he was taking, and without either conſulting 
the councils of the Lo- countries, or informing himſelf of the treaties of commerce 
and intercourſe between thoſe provinces and England, cauſed all the Engliſh mer- 


chants at Antwerp, and other places, to be arreſted on Chriſtmas- eve, and kept 


under guards of ſoldiers; taking at the ſame time an inventary of all their ſhips and 
effects, which he ſold afterwards to his own profit. He did not conſider, that the 
king of Spain had many of his ſubjects in England, and that the goods they had 
there were of much greater value, than what the Engliſb had in Fanders: but 
however improper this ſtep was, it was followed by his maſter in Spaine, where 
the Engliſb and their effects were likewiſe ſeized. Upon the arrival of this news 
in England, the queen, * by a proclamation, January 6, this year, ordered all 
the Flemings and other ſubjects of the crown of Spaine, that were in her domi- 
mons, to be put under an arreſt, and their ſhips and merchandize to be ſeized, for 
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EL1zABETH. the benefit of her ſubjects, who had ſuffered by the ſeizures in the Spaniſh territorie 
wy Woo : 


J. D. 1569. D'Eeſpes, in a letter to Alva, which was intercepted, charged all this Proceedin 


upon Cecil's animoſity: and, publiſhing an anſwer to the proclamation, . 


tained, that it was not iſſued by the queen's order, but by ſome perſons diſaffed. 
* ed to the king of Spaine, in favour of the Flemiſh rebels; complained of her 
c majeſty's being cauſcleſly diſcontented with the court of Spaine, and giving no 
more credit to his own affeverations and the duke of Alva letters: and, after 
« expreſſing his wonder at the money's being detained, ſince ſhe had more reaſon 
*« to ſupply him with it againſt his rebels, than take any from him; and, charg- 
< ing her with offering the firſt injury, vindicated himſelf and the duke of Alb: 
&« proceedings.” Camden adds, that he ſpread abroad infamous libels, reflecting 
on the queen's honour, under the title of Amadis Oriana: and, for ſome or other 


of theſe papers, he was (as M. Fenelon obſerves) confined to his own houſe unde: 


the guard of three gentlemen, notwithſtanding his character of embaſſador. 

The duke of Alva, finding his maſter's ſubjects the greateſt ſufferers by theſe 
reciprocal ſeizures, ſent Chritopher d Aſſonville into England to demand the money 
detained, which he owned indeed to be the merchants property, but ſaid it wa; 


meant to be left to Alva for the king's ſervice 2. This agent, bringing letters of 


credence only from him, and none from the king of Spaine, was refuſed an audience 
of the queen: and referred to ſome of her council. Aſſonville declined the refe. 
rence at firſt, as not agreeable to his inſtructions: but ſubmitting afterwards to 
treat with them, and it being ſignified to him, that her majeſty, though ſhe reſent. 
ed the inquiry done her, would not enter into a war, unlefs the duke began it; and 
that ſhe would readily treat with one authorized by the king of Spain, he returned 
without doing his buſineſs. The intercourſe between England and the Netherlands 
being thus broke off, the Engliſb carried their cloths and kerſeys to Hamburg, a 
free port in Germany: and this giving a new offence to Alva, he iſſued, on March 
31, an ordinance forbidding all the inhabitants of the Low-countries, to traffick 
with the Engliſb, to ſend them any of their own merchandize, or to import any 
of theirs, on pain of forfeiture, till it ſhould be otherwiſe provided. For the better 


execution of this ordinance, he appointed viſitors or ſearchers in the ports, to inform 


of all contraband goods, allowing them a moiety of the confiſcations in reward of 
their diligence, Dr. Story, who had been a furious perſecutor in the reign of Mary 


late queen of England, and had declared himſelf for laying the axe to the root of 


the tree, and cutting off the heads of the chief nobility, that were proteſtants, parti- 
cularly the then princeſs Elizabeth, accepted this mean office, which the natives of 
the country diſdained and deteſted: and being decoyed on board the ſhip of Cornelius 
de Eycken at Bergen. op- zoom, in hopes of finding a quantity of Engliſb merchan- 
diſe, the maſter, at the inſtances of ſome Engliſhmen, hoiſted fail immediately, and 
carried him to England; where, about two years after, he was executed for treaſon. 
Chiapin Vitelli, marqueſs of Cetona, was ſent, in the Oober following, to London, 
by the duke of Alva, under pretence of renewing the demand of the money, and 
treating for the revocation of the ſeizures, but in reality to encourage a rebellion 
then propoſed, and to be in a readinefs for commanding the forces, which the duke 
propoſed to ſend over for the aſſiſtance of the rebels. It was a queſtion, whether he 
ſhould be treated with as an embaſſador, coming with credentials from Alva, who 
had only a vicarial authority: but, the queen conſenting to acknowledge him as 
embaſſador of Spaine, he was heard; and produced his commiſſion. As this did 
not empower him, either to make any reparation for the 1njuries done, or to pro- 
vide againſt them for the future, he was adviſed to procure larger powers for the 
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ſettling of all matters in diſpute : and, his negotiation proving fruitleſs, Alva pro-Exaanzru. 


hibited the import of all Engliſb cloth and merchandize into the Low Countries, 
He had before given orders, that no Fiemiſb ſhips ſhould put to ſea, unleſs provided 
with men, artillery, and ammunition, and that they ſhould ſeize all the Engli/h 
they met with as prizes: and the Engliſh ſailors in Spaine had not only their goods 
confiſcated, but were either put themſelves into the Inquiſition, or condemned to 
the galleys. This cruel uſage raiſed ſuch a general indignation in the maritime 
parts of England, that an infinite number of privateets were fittted out: and took 
{ach a number of prizes, that the queen was obliged, for the benefit of fair traders, 
to reſtrain them by a proclamation, forbidding the purchaſe of any merchandize 
from ſuch as came by it, in virtue of letters of mart, by way of repriſal. There 
was probably in this moderation a view to prevent a war, to which the queen was 
averſe; though provoked by the king of Spazrne's forbidding the tranſport of oil, 
allom, ſugar, aromaticks, and other commodities, the want whereof, he imagined, 
would diſpoſe the Engliſh to rebel, and tampering by his agents with the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Ormonde to raiſe diſturbances in England and Ireland. 
The laſt of theſe hoſtile meaſures was the eaſier born, becauſe * thoſe loyal ſubjects, 
rejecting his propoſals, diſcovered his deſigns to their ſovereign. | 
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Tux lords of the privy council had been much divided in their opinions on this A party form- 
occaſion: and a ſtrong party was formed againſt Cecil, who had, for ſeveral years e er 


carried every thing he pleaſed at the board; all debates there being founded upon his 
repreſentation of matters, and all reſolutions taken by his advice or influence. This 
naturally offended perſons of greater quality than himſelf; they could not bear being 
called in form to council, not ſo much to give their advice upon points there treated, 
as to countenance: by their preſence what Cecil had before reſolved®. The duke of 
Norfolk, the marqueſs of Northampton, the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, were at 
the head of this party; and, complaining of the ſecretary's deſign, to break the an- 
cient league with the houſe of Burgundy, to break off commerce with the Low 
Countries, and to bring the nation into a war with Spaine, inſiſted that he ſhould be 
called to account for his evil adminiſtration during the eight years laſt paſt, and the 
falſehoods examined, in which he had hitherto diſguiſed matters to the council; it 
being very improper in itſelf, and no ſmall indignity to the members thereof, that 
they ſhould be obliged to found their opinions upon his miſrepreſentations. Cecil 
endeavoured to gain Leiceſter on his ſide, and, by the ſupport of his intereſt, to 
ſtop the examination propoſed: but, failing in this application, found no means ſo 
effectual for maintaining his ground, as the ſtriking in with his miſtreſs's paſſions 
in reſpect of the queen of Scotland, whoſe reſtoration or ruin was, at this time, the 
wiſhes or views of all orders of men throughout the nation, and the charging on 
his adverſaries ſome ſteps in favour of that princeſs, This method ſucceeded fo 
well, that, when Leiceſter, after abſenting bimſelf ſome days from the council on 
pretence of a cold, came, on A/b-Wedneſaay, to court, and on queen Elizabeth's 
complaining of his abſence, made in his turn a complaint of all things being ma- 
naged, and ill managed too, by Cecil alone, ſhe expreſſed herſelf highly offended. 


» cretary Cecil. 


Tu E oppoſite party were not deterred by this rebuke from continuing their mea- Marriage of 


ſures to ſupplant the miniſter, and to promote queen Mary's marriage with the 


the duke of 


Norfolk with 


duke of Norfolk;. which had been firſt propoſed to this queen by the carl of Murray, queen Mary 


rances, © that he honoured her above all princeſſes upon earth, and wiſhed ſhe 
© might be reſtored to the government, of which he was already weary ; that, as 
e ſoon as he got home, he would convene all the nobility of Scotland, and wiſhed 
© thoſe of her party would be at the meeting, that commiſſioners might be ſent, 
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in his return to Scotland. Sir Robert Melvil was ſent to her with letters and affu- ebe. Þ 
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KrizakETH. © with univerſal conſent, to deſire the queen of England to make a perfect agree 
N e ment between the queen of Scotland and her ſubjects, for reſtoring her to the 


Treaty with 
queen Mary. 


crown, upon her aſſurance that he and his friends, who had offended her, ſhould 
be continued in her favour. But, as there was room for apprehenſions, that, upon 
her return home, ſhe might marry ſome foreign prince of the houſes of France 
Spaine, or Auſtria, who might preſs for the alteration of religion, and endanoe; 
a conqueſt of that realm by a foreign power, to the great damage of England. he 
propoſed her marrying the duke of Norfolk, as a ſure remedy to all inconye. 
niences. Queen Elizabeth, conſidering the long experience ſhe had of the duke's 
loyalty and obedience, could not miſlike, that a ſubject of hers ſhould govern 
the queen and realm of Scotland to her mind, and not ſuffer any thing to he 
attempted againſt her or her kingdom: and the Scotch nobility would be pleaſed 
knowing that he was not only of their own profeſſion in religion, but faithful 
to all his ſpromiſes, as they had experienced by his punctual obſervance of all 
ce treaties, pacts, and confederacies, ſince the queen of England's acceſſion.” For 
theſe reaſons, he promiſed to promote it with all his power in Scotland, and with 
all the credit he had at the court of England. | 

TRRERRE is little doubt to be made, that Murray took this ſtep in concert with 
queen El:zabeth, to whom he had before, by a ſhameful breach of faith, commu- 
nicated what had paſſed between him and Norfo/k on the ſubject, and had pro- | 
miſed to ſend her all his letters. The queen of Scotland ſaid, in anſwer to the 
overture, © That, however undutifully her ſubjects had behaved themſelves towards 
ce her, ſhe ſhould ſtill act towards them with the ſame tenderneſs a natural mother 
« would ſhew to her children: and, if Murray and his adherents would make 


e good his promiſes, and reſtore her to her eſtate and dignity, ſhe would be ready 


« to uſe his advice in all her affairs, particularly in the point of her marriage with 
&« Norfolk, or any other honourable prince, that the eſtates ſhould think fitteſt 


for her honour and the good of her kingdom: but at preſent ſhe could give no 


« other anſwer as to her marriage, not being able to ſay more on the ſubject, till 
e ſhe was at liberty and reſtored,” This anſwer was too prudent to produce any 
ill conſequence: but the confidence, which, probably by MelviPs perſuaſions, ſhe 
put in Murray's promiſes betrayed her into a ſtep fatal to her intereſt : and induced 
her to ſend orders to Chatelleraut, Argyle, and Huntley, her lieutenants, to moleſt 
him in no reſpect, and to diſmiſs their forces. Thus Murray eſtabliſhed his power 


quietly in Scotland: and queen Elizabeth found her account in this private treaty 


of his with queen Mary (for which lord Herries had inſtructions) making uſe of it 
to delay the publick treaty, which, upon her promiſe to reſtore the queen of Scot- 
land, was carrying on by her miniſters with M. de Fenelon, and the biſhop of Rſs, 
queen Mary's embaſſador. 2 4 

TH Is prelate had been allowed, in February, to viſit his miſtreſs at Tutbury : 
but had ſcarce time to give her an account of what had paſſed in the conferences at 
Hamfpton-Court, and to receive a new commiſſion to act as her embaſlador at the 
court of England for the publick treaty, before he and lord Boyd were arreſted, and 
kept in confinement near three months at Burton upon Trent, The pretence for 
this treatment was a ſlight occaſion of ſuſpicion, that they were practiſing to con- 
vey away their miſtreſs ſecretly ; which upon examination appeared to be a mere 
ſurmiſe. Roſs, having preſented his credentials to the queen of England and her 
council, was required to deliver his propoſals in writing *. Theſe were, “ That 
« queen Mary ſhould renounce all claim to the crown of England during the lite 
te of queen Elizabeth, and the iſſue of her body, provided, in failure thereof, her 
« right of ſucceſſion was fully reſerved; and ſhould ratify the treaty of Edenburgb 
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« in July 1 560, upon the ſixth article's being reformed ſo, as not to be prejudicial Euizazers. 
« to the queen of Scots, and the heirs of her body; that this ſhould be confirmed ＋ | 
« by the oaths and ſeals of both princes, and by acts of parliament in both realms, 

« and, if further aſſurance were required, queen Mary ſhould procure the kings 
« of France and Spaine to be guarantees for her performance of the agreement; 
« that a new treaty and league of friendſhip ſhould be made between the two 
« queens and their realms by the advice of the eſtates of both kingdoms; that the 
« queen of Scotland ſhould grant a general amneſty to all her ſubje&s, upon their 
« returning to their due obedience, and delivering to her the prince, with her 
« jewels and the fortreſſes of the realm; that the murder of lord Darnley ſhould 
« be puniſhed on all guilty thereof, without delay, according to the laws of the 

ee nation; that, to prevent BothawelP's return, a proceſs of divorce ſhould be ſued 

« by advice of the nobility of Scotland; and, theſe things being agreed, the queen 

« of England ſhould ſend queen Mary with an honourable convoy into Scotland, 

« there to be reſtored by the eſtates to her crown; and all pretended ſtatutes and 

« as to the contrary annulled.” 

Tax council of England thought theſe articles very reaſonable, but ſomewhat 

too general ; and therefore drawing them more ſpecifically, though to the ſame 

effect, and adding one for the eſtabliſhment of religion, they defired queen Mary's 

anſwer to them, promiſing, on receipt thereof, to diſpatch Murray's ſecretary, 

Mood, back with letters to his maſter, requiring him to ſtop all rigour againſt her 

true ſubjects, and to ſend commiſſioners for treating on theſe articles, which, they 

believed, he would procure to take effect, The queen of Scotland was likewiſe de- 

fired to ſend a man of quality to engage the Scotch nobility, that took her part, to 

concur in promoting this agreement: and lord Boyd, being appointed for that pur- 

poſe, brought her anſwer to the articles, approving them, and only defiring time to 

get the king of France's conſent to the league propoſed, leſt the Scorch nobility 

ſhould except to it for want of his approbation. Some of the principal members 

of the council, either out of friendſhip to the duke of Norfolk, or imagining it 

would be for the common benefit of both realms to ſtipulate a marriage between 

his grace and the queen of Scotland, as Murray had propoſed, reſolved to add this 

to the other articles: and, on the biſhop of Roſs's declining to tranſmit them to his 

miſtreſs, becauſe he had no commiſſion for treating about her marriage, they ſent 

them to her by Mr. Candiſb, with a letter, © extolling Norfolk, recommending him 

« to her good liking, and, in caſe ſhe would accept him for an huſband, aſſuring 

« her of their good offices in all her honourable affairs, particularly for her ſuc- 

« ceſſion to the crown of England, upon queen Elizabeth's dying without iſſue; 

« which would never take place, nor could ſhe ſo much as recover her own crown 

« of Scotland, if ſhe married a foreigner,” This letter, wrote by the earl of 

Leiceſter, was ſigned likewiſe by the. earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and lord 

Lumley; and, as by the match propoſed with the firſt peer of England, a Pro- 

teſtant, who had preſided: in the conferences wherein ſhe had been ſo infamouſly ae- 

cuſed, her honour would be effectually vindicated, her Scotch ſubjects ſecured from 

any apprehenſions of a foreign prince, or of an alteration in religion, and herſelf re- 

ſtored without bloodſhed, and queen Elizabeth would have a wiſe and affectionate 

ſubject of her own to govern Scotland to her mind, there could not well be pro- 

poſed a more reaſonable plan for ſecuring the amity of both queens and realms, af- 

ter queen Mary's reſtoration, This queen, in anſwer to their letter, told them, 1 

« She had been vexed ſo much in her former marriages, that ſhe had no thoughts 

« of another, and was minded to lead a ſingle life; yet, if all other things were i 

« agreed on, ſhe would follow the advice of the queen and the Engliſi nobility in = 
* her marriage, and particularly in favour of the duke of Norfolk, whom ſhe much Ii 
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for otherwiſe it 


£5 might be of great prejudice to herſelf and to that nobleman, as ſhe had expe. 


cc rienced in her marriage with Darnley.” | 
Tu noblemen, who had propoſed this party to her, depended entirely an 
Murray's performing what he had promiſed, when he firſt made the overture: and 
had not yet ſpoke to queen Elisabeth on the ſubject. Before this ſtep was taken 
they thought it proper to ſtrengthen their party: and ſent meſſengers to the earls of 
Derby, Suſſex, Northumberland, Weſtmorland, and Cumberland, and to other noble. 
men, to acquaint them with the project of the match: and all expreſſed their liking 
thereof, if it was approved by the queen of En$land. Norfolk, ſupported in hi, 
ſuit by the principal nobility of the kingdom, applied, by letters, tokens, and me. 
ſengers, to gain queen Mary's conſent, and, by means of the French embaſſador, to 
obtain the approbation of the court of France, the duke-and dutcheſs, and the car. 
dinal, of Lorraine: and, this being procured in Auguſt, M. de Fenelon * laboured ſo 
earneſtly in the matter, that the two parties, queen Mary, by the biſhop of Roſs, and 
the duke, in perſon, declared their mutual conſent to the marriage, on ſuppoſition 
of her reſtitution to her crown, and of his reftoring her; and the contract was en- 
truſted to the keeping of the French embaſſador. The publick treaty for her re. 
ſtoration had gone on lowly, by reaſon of ſuſpicions on both ſides, on queen Mary's: 
of a defign to ſend Engliſb forces into Scotland for receiving her ſon and ſome * 
into their hands, and of queen Elizabeth's ſincerity, founded on her meſſengers be- 
ing ſtopped by the Engliſh governors in the marches 3, her letters ſeized, opened, and 
ſent to court, and the grievance not being redreſſed on her complaint, whilſt her 
adyerſaries paſſed to and fro without interruption, and on this queen's not contra- 
dicting what the regent and council of Scotland had given out, in a proclamation, of 
her paſſing ſentence in favour of their late ſcandalous and falſe accuſations againſt 
their ſovereign's honour, of their having received ſupplies of money from her, and 
of their being aſſured of ſuccours of troops on occaſion. Thoſe of the queen of 
England took their riſe from the Roman Catholick league a, ſuppoſed to be formed 
at Trent: and confirmed at the meetings of Bayone and Picardie; in conſequence 
whereof ſhe was apprehenſive of two invaſions, one from Flanders, the other from 
France, as ſoon as the Hugonots were reduced, and the civil war was over; and 
pretended to be affured of this laſt deſign by a ceſſion which queen Mary had made 
of her right to the crown of England in favour of Henry duke of Anjou, whom ſhe 
propoſed to marry. The embaſſador convinced her, there was no manner of 
foundation for her ſuſpicions of an invaſion : but, though the queen of Scotland had, 
in a letter under her own hand, on May 15, abſolutely denied the pretended ceſſion 
of her right, Elizabeth would not appear to credit her; having received (as ſhe 
pretended) from Rochelle three intercepted letters of great men in France, whole 
bands ſhe knew as well as her own, affirming the ſaid ceſſion. It was in vain that 
the French embaſſador maintained thoſe letters to be a malicious forgery ; Elizabeth, 
in her anſwer, on May 25, inſiſted, that, though ſhe might not have ſigned the 
ceſſion with her own hand, yet ſhe might have authorized ſome of her relations 
or miniſters, either to ſign it, or to do every thing for the advancement of her at- 
fairs. This put a ſtop to the treaty : and there was no removing the doubt, but by 
the queen of Scotland's ſending over Bortbwick 5, one of her truſty ſervants, and yet 
much eſteemed by Cecil, to procure declarations from the king of France, the queen 
mother, the duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorraine, that there was no ſuch 
ceſſion, either made by queen Mary, or by any perſon in her behalf. Theſe decla- 
rations in the form required being delivered, on Auguft 16, to the queen of Englands, 
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who had already received the anſwer of the eſtates of Scotland, there was no rea- ELizag Ern. | 


ſon for deferring queen Mary's reſtoration any longer: and both M. de Fenelon and 
the biſhop of Roſs preſſed Elizabeth to ſet about it immediately, according to her 
promiſe made in the June before. But this laſt princeſs, who always affected de- 
lays to evade what ſhe promiſed without any intention of performing, put them off 
at firſt for a fortnight, on the pretence, that ſhe had not time to conſider the decla- 
nations; and, at the end of that term, defired another fortnight's reſpite, till ſhe 
could have a better anſwer from the earl of Murray. | 
Tux publick treaty being ſo far advanced, it was high time for the duke of Duke of Nv-- 
 Norfolf's friends to apply for queen Elizabeth's conſent to his marriage. Leiceſter I ren. 
undertook to break it to her in her progreſs : but, Alexander Hume arriving at ; 
London, three or four days before the declarations above-mentioned were preſented, 
with letters from Murray, ſignifying, that the eſtates of Scotland would not fend 
commiſſioners to the treaty, nor conſent to their queen's reſtoration on any terms, 
and with ſome further information about the ſcheme for her marriage with Norfolk 8 
miſrepreſenting it invidiouſly as a deſign to get immediate poſſeffion of both crowns, 
Elizabeth grew very uneaſy and thoughtful, being defirous to ſend queen Mary out 
| of England (where ſhe daily gained perſons to her intereſt) utterly diſliking the mar- 
 riage propoſed, and yet ſeeing it ſo far advanced and ſupported by many of her 
chief nobility, that it would be difficult to break it off, or hinder Mary from being 
reſtored by them, if ſhe deferred doing her that fervice any longer. Leiceſter pro- 
poſed opening the matter to her at Guilford, Farnham, Baſing, and Southampton : 
but, not finding her in an humour to be ſpoke to in any of thoſe places, and ſuſpect- 
ing ſhe had already ſome notice of the affair, he pretended to be ill at Tichfiell ; 
and, the queen making him a viſit, he diſcovered to her the whole matter from the 
beginning, The earls of Arundel and Pembroke had before, upon ſome ſharp | 
ſpeeches of hers, not direQed immediately to themſelves, but couched in a myſterious 
manner, retired to their country ſeats: but Norfolt was {till at court, and ſtood the 
brunt of all the fury of her reſentment at his preſuming to treat of ſuch a marriage 
without her knowledge. Elizabeth, who in other caſes was a great miſtreſs in the 
art of diſſimulation, could not command her temper s, when queen Mary was the 
ſubje& of diſcourſe: nor could ſhe refrain from breaking out into a violent paſſion ; 
even when treating about her with foreign embaſſadors. The duke was loaded with 
terrible reproaches, and ordeted to lay aſide all his pretenſions: but, excuſing him- 
ſelf from obeying commands given in a paſſion, till ſhe had conſulted with her 
council, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had no need of the adviee of her council in that matter. 
Norfolk, perſiſting in his reſolution, committed a new offence by his ſudden depar- 
ture, on September 16, from the court, then at Southampton, to London, though 
with a declaration of returning in eight days!“: but, being alarmed with advertiſe- 
ments ſent him of the queen's diſpleaſure and menaces, he retired thence to his ſeat 
of Kenninghall in Norfolk. He was infinitely beloved in that country; and, had 
he taken armes to ſtand on his defence, or reſtue queen Mary, he would have 
been followed by many thouſands: it was what all his friends adviſed, as abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſave his life; but he had ſuch an abhorrence of all acts of diſloyalty, 
and of any meaſure which would deſtroy the peace of his country, that he rejected 
their advice, and, 5 upon the lieutenant of the band of penſioners being ſent for him, 
he ſet out for court, and was confined in an honfe at Burnham, three miles from 
Windſor. He there underwent ſeveral examinations about his deſigned marriage and 
departure from court; his coffers were fearched, and his papers ſeized : and, after 
three weeks of this kind of teazing, was committed to the Tower. Leiceſter was 
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E.1zaneTn. likewiſe. examined before the queen and council: and, giving a plain account of 
+ D: 4568. the whole proceedings, obtained his pardon. The earl of Pembroke, being old and 


infirm; was confined in his lodgings at Windſor, the lord Lumley in an houſe near 
that place, and the carl of Arundel in the college; Sir Nicholas Throckmorton and 
Robert Ridolphi were impriſoned: and the biſhop of Roſs was not only Examined 
ſeveral times by the queen and council, but confronted alſo with the earl of Leiceſer 
There appeared no variation in the ſubſtance of all theſe perſons confeſſions, all of 
them agreeing, © that the marriage was firſt propoſed by the earl of Murray to the 
<« queen of Scots and the Engliſh nobility; and nothing was intended to be done 
<« therein without the conſent of the queen of England; whoſe advice queen Ma 
« pave them to underſtand ſhe was willing to uſe in that, as in other weighty af. 
« fairs: and there had been no further proceedings. | 


A rebellionin HowEveR inoffenſive the deſign appeared, occaſion was thence taken to remoye 


the North of 


the queen of Scotland from Winkfield, where ſhe had been for ſome time under the 
charge of the earl of Shrewſbury, to Tutbury ; where, the earl of Huntingdon beine 
joined with him for her ſafe keeping, ſhe was ſurrounded with great guards of 
ſoldiers, the thirty gentlemen, who had been hitherto allowed to attend her, were 
diſmiſſed ; and ſhe was kept cloſe priſoner in her chamber. The biſhop of Rye 
remonſtrated to queen Elizabeth at Windſor, that it was againſt law and good order 
to put the perſon of his miſtreſs into the hands of the earl of Huntingdon, who, 
pretending a title to the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, ought to be deemed 
her enemy, and had an intereſt in her death: but his inſtances on this ſubject were 
fruitleſs; nor could he prevail for her gentlemen to be reſtored to their attendance, 
Theſe precautions ſeem to have been only the effects of queen Eligabeth's ordinar 
jealouſy with regard to the queen of Scotland; for ſhe doth not ſeem to have known 
any thing of a deſign lately formed for her eſcape from Vinzfield; of which the 
biſhop of Roſs gives the following account. Leonard Dacres, uncle to the lord 
Dacres of Gilleſtand, who had lately died an infant, was ſent thither by the earl of 
Northumberland, with offers of his ſervice to queen Mary, of coming to Winkfeld 
to take her thence by ſecret means, which Leonard would prepare, and of convoy- 
ing her ſafely to Scotland, or to any other country that ſhe liked better, Mary ap- 
plying to the duke of Norfolk for his advice in the affair, he would not agree to it; 
thinking, that, if ſhe fell into their hands, they would rather wiſh her married to 
the king of Spaine, than to him, for many reaſons. They offered afterwards to re- 
ceive both him and the Scottiſb queen in the North, and to aſſiſt them with all their 
forces to accompliſh their marriage upon honourable conditions: but he ſtill re- 
fuſed, for fear of offending the queen of England, whoſe good will he hoped to ob- 
tain, This ſeems to have been the deſign mentioned in one of the diſpatches 3 of 
M. de Fenelon; who relates ſome other ſteps taken for its execution. Elizabeth of 
France, queen of Spazne, had entertained a great affection to queen Mary, having 
been bred up together in the ſame court: and had, in June, 1568, wrote her a very 
kind letter, to perſuade her to ſend the young prince her ſon to be brought up in 
Spaine, and married to one of the infantas. Mary had in return made a civil ac- 
knowledgment of her kindneſs: and her letter, arriving after Elizabeth's deceaſe, 
was delivered to Philip; who, in two letters written in the beginning of this year, 
the one in Fanuary, the other in February, confirmed his wife's offer, and propoſed 
a marriage between her and archduke Charles, or Don Fobn of Auſtria, both which 
he loved as himſelf. The Spaniſb embaſſador communicating the affair to the biſhop 
of Roſs, this prelate did not think it proper to ſpeak of any other match, than with 
his Catholick majeſty : and, declining to meddle in it, offered however, as he was to 
be on Shrove-Tue/day with his miſtreſs at Bolton, to take along with him one of his 
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receive her anſwer, This was, „that, in her condition, ſhe was not able 
« promiſe any thing either for herſelf, or her ſon: but, if his Catholick majeſty 
« would aſſiſt her ſo as to recover her crown, he might expect from her and her ſon 
« eyery thing that ſo great an obligation could deſerve,” Some ſhort time after, a 
way being propoſed for her eſcape into Scotland, with the help of a ſmall ſuccour, 

ſhe thought of having recourſe to Philip, and of making an offer to go over to 
Flanders. John Hamilton was ſent to the duke of Alva for a ſupply of men and 


money: and was told, that both ſhould be furniſhed, as ſoon as he could get his 


maſter's orders for that purpoſe, but nothing could be done ſooner, Alva had 


offered to land 20,000 men in England: but, when queen Mary conſulted her 


partiſans upon the anſwer, ſhe found them diſpoſed to do what the duke of Norfolk 
pleaſed, but utterly averſe to the landing of ſo many foreigners in the country; 


for they would not fight (as they faid) to conquer the realm for the king of Spaine, 


nor have any thing to do with that nation; their view being only to ſecure her right 
of ſucceſſion to this crown, after the deceaſe of the queen her couſin, and, in the 


mean time, to reſtore her to her own; which they thought themſelves ſtrong 


enough to effect, provided they had little a money. This being repreſented to Alva, 
he did not refuſe the ſums demanded, though he pleaded difficulties for not ad- 


vancing them at preſent : and, when he was ſollicited for a little ready money, 


put off the requeſt by good words for ſeveral months; labouring in the mean time 


to engage the Scottiſo queen, not to deprive herſelf of the liberty of marrying, and 


following therein the king his maſter's advice, and to give him her ſon the prince 
of Scotland, Thus was the matter protracted to the middle of Auguſt, which he 
had fixed for giving a poſitive anſwer: but, when Hamilton returned to him the 
third time to receive it, he put him off for a month longer; promiſing, however, 
to remit the money to London for queen Mary's uſe by the middle of September. He 
did indeed fend a letter of exchange for 10,000 crowns : but it came too late for the 


intended purpoſe ; and was probably applied afterwards to the uſes mentioned in the 
biſhop of Roſs's negotiations. * 

Tux taking up of ſo many perſons of the firſt quality, the ſtopping of the ports, 
the doubling of the guards of the tower of London, and other circumſtances, made 

the * noblemen of the North, who had conſented to Nor/olt's marriage, apprehen- 
five of being ſent for and taken into cuſtody, as had been the fate of the others, 
who had dabbled in that affair: and they had ſeveral private meetings to conſider 
of what was beſt to be done, in caſe they were ſent for to court. The earl of Suſſex, 
preſident of the North, hearing of theſe ſecret conventions, ſent for the earls of 


Northumberland and Weſtmorland to know the meaning thereof: but they excuſed 


them with ſuch reaſonable anſwers, that he ſuffered them to return to their houſes. 


This conduct did not pleaſe a court, in which nothing but ſuſpicions reigned, and 
ſerved for the rule of their meaſures: and Suſſex himſelf was ſent for, with lord 


Scroqp of Bolton, warden of the Weſt marches, who was Norfolk's intimate friend 


and had married his ſiſter. It was well theſe orders were iſſued too late to be 
executed; for, had it not been for Szſſex's vigour, 3 and activity in the beginning 
of the inſurrection, the whole North had been engaged in the rebellion, The 
Nerthern lords were not fully determined on their conduct, when they heard + that 
an herald at armes was ſent with a ſummons for their immediate appearance at 
court on pain of rebellion: 'but, before his arrival, ſome gentlemen of the country, 
to ſhew a more than ordinary zeal for their prince's ſervice, got a company of 
horſemen together, without any commiſſion, and, on O#, 14, beſet the earl of 
Northumberland's houſe at Topcliſf in the night, in hopes of ſeizing his perſon. 
| Vo 3 II | * Fenelon dep, 64. 3 Cabala 161. 4 rat ads Negot. p. 84. Camden. 
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| Etizanumn: The earl was in bed, when his ſervants alarmed. him with the account of this at. 
pa > tempt: and, getting up in an hurry, fled to Brancepath, the ſeat of Charles Neil 


beginning of November. 


earl of Weſtmorland; where the country came in to them, and preſſed them to take 
armes in their defence. The reſolution being ſuddenly taken, a proclamation Was 
publiſhed, declaring their deſign was to reſtore the Roman-Catholick religion : 
but it was ſoon followed by another, in which they pretended to have taken ame 
to get the ſucceſſion of the crown firmly ſettled, and to prevent the deſtruction of 
the ancient nobility. They had ſome expectation of being aſſiſted by the duke ic 
Alva; who, deſiring nothing more than to raiſe a diſturbance in England, had 
ſent them word, that he would act openly in their favour 2, when he ſaw them 
either take the field, ſurprize a place, or ſet the queen of Scotland at liberty; and 
without any delay, would ſupply them with 100,000 crowns, 2000 arquebuſers, 
1000 corſelets and 500 horſe, if they ſent him a man of quality, who knew the 
country and their affairs, and could inſtruc him as well of the time and place where 
he ſhould make a deſcent; as of thoſe who were to receive him at his landing, 
The Spaniſh embaſſador had ſent them the duke's letters, and now diſpatched 
captain of their confidence: to him at Bruxelles : but was himſelf very cold in the 
affair, whilſt he laboured with all the eagerneſs imaginable to get queen Marys 
marriage with the duke of Norfo/k broken off, ſince he was a priſoner, that his 
maſter might provide her the beſt match in Europe. Alva was in no condition to 


perform what he had promiſed, though he had 4 or 5; oo0 men in Zelande ready tg 


be embarked, when he could get ſhips to tranſport them: a fleet was on the firſt news 
of thoſe forces ordered to oppoſe their paſſage; but, upon advice, that his arma- 
ment could not be ready in four months, it was countermanded. This was not 
the only diſappointment the rebels met with: Leonard Dacres declared againit 
them, not out of loyalty to queen Elizabeth (for he made an inſurrection in the 
February following with 3000 men, and, being routed by lord Hunſdon, was forced 
to fly for refuge into Scotland) but out of enmity to the duke of Norfolk; who, 


having married his elder brother's widow, diſputed the right of the eſtate with him, 


in behalf of her three daughters. 


Tre firſt hoſtile action happened on OZ. 16, when the earl of Northumberland, 
entering Durham, tore the bible and common prayer book, erected a crucifix in 


the cathedral, and cauſed maſſe to be publickly faid ; 6000 perſons aſſiſting at the 


celebration. He propoſed likewiſe to ſeize Jorꝶ and Newcaſtle : but was prevented 
by the diligence of the earl of Suſſex, The rebels ſoon became very numerous; 


and detached a party of 500 horſe to bring away the queen of Scots from Tuthury: 


but, ſhe having been removed before their arrival to Coventry, that enterprize miſ- 
carried. They afterwards beſieged Barnard caſtle, which Sir George Bowes, after 
holding it out eleven days, was forced to ſurrender for want of proviſions: and they 


fortified Hartlepole. Whilſt part of their forces, which, according to the muſter 
rolls, amounted to above 15000 foot and 2000 horſe (theſe laſt, and near half the 


foot, being well armed and accoutred) were employed in thoſe works, the reſt in 
different bands overran all Yorkſhire, making excurſions to the gates of Nork; 
where Suſſex, the lord Hunſdon, and the marſhal of Berwick, were cooped up with 
5000 men, a force too weak for an engagement. Northumberland and Weſtmor- 
land, ſpending their large eſtates in hoſpitality, which made them popular in their 
country, were maſters of very little ready money; the firſt bringing only 8000 
crowns, and the latter nothing at all, for the ſubſiſtence of their forces; which 
for that reaſon could not march to London, as they at firſt propoſed, not 
keep together in one body, nor hold out, even in ſeparate corps, longer than the 
| In theſe circumſtances, Yeftmorland began to deſpond 
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ſo viſibly, that many of his men ſlunk away; though Northumberland till kept up ELIZABETH. 
his reſolution, and remained maſter of the field till Dec. 13; when the earl of TN 
Suſſex, having marched out of Hrꝶ with 3000 foot and 2000 horſe, was joined 

by Sir George Bowes at Sezay with a good body of horſe and foot raiſed in the pala- 

tinate of Durham. The earl of Warwick and lord admiral Clinton, with 8500 

men, levied in the midland counties, and ſwelled by report to four times their 

number, were now advanced near him: and it was fully expected at court, that 

four or five days would bring on a general engagement. But the rebels, terrified by 

the numbers - marching, againſt them, and unprovided of neceſſaries either for a 
| battel or ſubſiſtence, retired to Hexham, and from thence, upon Suſſex's approach 

to Naworth, near the Pi&s wall in Cumberland; where they diſperſed; the com- 
mon men ſhifting for themſelves , and the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmor- 

land, with the gentlemen; and a party of 500 horſe, taking refuge in Scotland. 

The latter of theſe noblemen had the good fortune to be ſecreted with the counteſs 

of Northumberland, and ſeveral gentlemen, till they got over to Flanders: but the 

firſt, with fix of his followers, were taken up in an houſe of the Elliots, where they 

found protection, by the regent of Scotland, who had come to Jedburgb with a force 

to ſeize: the; refugees, and were carried priſoners to Lochlevin. Thus ended this 

ſudden, raſh, unconcerted rebellion, which queen Elizabeth, in her diſcourſe with 

foreign embaſladors?, affected to laugh at as a fooliſh trifling enterprize; though, 

had the rebels been ſupplied, as they expected, with money, forces, and officers | 

from abroad, or had a propoſed inſurrection in Norfo/t, which was diſcovered in | i 

leſs than a month after, been made at the ſame time, it would have become much g | | 

| 
| 


more general, and put the government in great danger., Though it had been ſup- 
preſſed with very little bloodſhed, the earl of Syfex and Sir G. Bowes, marſhal of 
the army, put vaſt numbers of the inſurgents to death by martial law ; the former 
cauſing above an hundred, either gentlemen, prieſts, bailiffs of manors, or conſtables, 
to be hanged at Durham and Hartlepole; and the latter executing much greater 
numbers of the common people in market towns and other places, for fixty miles in 
length, and forty in breadth, betwixt Newcaſtle and Wetherby; a cruelty, which fo 
incenſed the country, that the queen and her council were ſoon afraid of a new in- 
ſurrection. 1985 Saile 0 71 120 of 8 | 
Tr1s rebellion prevented the execution of a treaty made, in October, by the ab- Death of the 
bot of Kilwinning 3, empowered by the regent of Scotland, with queen Elizabeth, earl of Mur- 
for putting queen Mary into Murray's hands to do with her whatever he pleaſed, 
on condition of ſome fortreſſes being delivered +, and the young prince's being put, 
into the hands of the queen of England. The abbot left Londons at the end of that 
month, with directions for the regent to come with a body of forces to the marches 
to receive her: but, this being hindered by the northern inſurrection, and Murray , » 1870. 
having Northumberland in his power, Sir Nic. Elphinſton was ſent, in January, to 
try, whether this earl, and ſome hoſtages for the Scots adhering to queen Elizabeth, 
and aſſiſting her in caſe of a war with France, might not be accepted in exchange 
for queen Mary. The biſhop of Roſs applied himſelf, and got the foreign embaſſa- 
dors to make their application likewiſe 5, to the queen and council of England, 
againſt the delivery of the queen of Scotland, which, they ſaid, would be deemed 
by all princes the ſame thing, as if Elizabeth herſelf had put her to death : and, this 
cauſing a ſmall delay, Murray was ſo incenſed, as to accuſe Roſs of holding intelli- 
gence with the northern rebels, pretending to have been ſo. informed by the earl of 
Northumberland. Roſs was hereupon committed priſoner to Londm-bouſe (where 
he remained four months under the biſhop's care) to prevent any obſtruction on his 


_ | Cabala, 159. 2 Fenelon, Dep. $1. 84, 88. bid, 70. 83. 4 Febb, ii. 258. Leſhy's 
Neget. 8 3. 5 Fenelon, Dep. 69. * Lefly's Negot. 84. | _ ————— 
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br izab kx. part to the delivery of his miſtreſs: and the matter was debated in the council of 
TRI England, which * (as Leiceſter attended but ſeldom) conſiſted of the lord kee 


Bacon, the marqueſs of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, Sir Fr. Knolles, Sir Rab 
Sadler, Sir Walter Mildmay, and ſecretary Cecil, all enemies to the Scottiſh queen 
and favourable to the propoſal ; but the death of the regent ſeems to have prevented 
any reſolution being taken. James earl of Murray had a liberal and pious edu. 
cation * ; pretended great zeal for the reformation, enriching himſelf, under that 
pretence, with the ſpoils of the Romiſh churches; and made religion a cloak for his 
ambition and rebellion : he was a great maſter of his temper, and in the art of dif. 
ſimulation ; but was avaritious, cruel, and ingrateful, regardleſs of the good of his 
country, and his own moſt ſolemn promiſes; eaſily forgetting the good offices of a 
friend, and never pardoning the ill ones of an enemy. When he came to be regent, 
the height, to which he was raiſed, turned his head, and diſcovered his weakneſſes, 
he grew vain, wilful, and ſuſpicious, neglected the beſt and wiſeſt of his friends, 


whoſe wiſdom and credit had contributed moſt to his elevation; and hearkened 0 
none but flatterers and ſycophants. It was to ſatisfy the wants and greedineſs of 


theſe, and to ſupport his own prodigality, that he uſed ſuch fury in the proſecution 
of the Hamiltons and others of the queen's party, which created him abundance of 
enemies: and it was theſe flatterers, that put him on quarrelling with his old friends 
Grange, Lethington, and Sir James Balfour. The laſt of theſe, and his brother, 
were ſeized in Fife, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Stirling, for bearing too much 
affection to queen Mary: but a bribe given to ſecretary Mood ſoon procured them 


to be bailed. Lethington was decoyed to court; and, being accuſed by Thomas 


Crawford (one that had done other jobbs for the rebel faction) of having an hand in 
the late king's murder, was kept priſoner in Edenburgh, with a view to draw Grange 
out of the caſtle to receive him from his keepers, and then, by detaining both in 
cuſtody, get poſſeſſion of the caſtle, to beſtow the government thereof on the laird 
of Drumquhaſil. Grange, apprized of the deſign, went ſuddenly with a party of 
ſoldiers into the city, took Lethington by force from his keepers, and carried him to 
the caſtle ; where he kept himſelf in ſafety: and afforded Morton, who had hired 
four private centinels, of the name of Douglas, to aſſaſſinate him the firſt time he 
ventured out into the city, no opportunity of putting that execrable deſign in exe- 
cution. Murray, ſeeing Letbington's perſon out of his power, reſolved to ſeize his 
eſtate, and ordered a proceſs of treaſon to be commenced againſt him: but this did 
not mend the matter. Grange ſent a trumpet to demand in publick, that the like 
proceſs might be made againſt the earl of Morton and Archibald Douglas, for the 
ſame crime, challenging the latter to a ſingle combat on that account. Another 
was ſent, at the ſame time, by the lord Herries to Morton : but neither of them 


were accepted. His impudent pretences to legitimacy made the earl of Arbole, the 


lord Hume, and many others, quit him ; every body concluding, that, if they could 
find credit, the prince would ſoon be made away 3: and he is faid to have propoſed 
to Hume and Grange the perpetrating of the murder. This horrible deſign, the uſage 
of his old friends, his treachery to the duke of Chatelleraut, his putting the Lyon 
king at armes to death for witchcraft, and his innumerable cruelties, made him fo 


_ univerſally deteſted by all good men, and ſo generally abandoned by ſuch as he had 
obliged, that he appeared, when he went abroad, with fewer attendants than a pri- 


vate ſubject, and began to be inſulted by his enemies, openly and with impunity. - 
Among theſe was James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who, having been taken at 


Lang ſide, and condemned to death, had made his eſcape out of priſon : and his 


eſtate was forfeited. His wife, heireſs of Woodhouſelie, ſtill expected ſhe might en- 


joy her own in quiet: but Murray, giving it away to one of his favourites, ſent of- 
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rcers to take poſſeſſion of her houſe; who executed his orders with ſuch inhu- Euizazery 
manity, that they turned her out of doors, ſtripped her naked, and in that condition 5 
led her, in a cold dark night, into the open field, where ſhe became raving mad be- e 
ſore day- break. | | 
FroM that moment Borhwellhaugh vowed revenge upon Murray; and ſought 
for opportunities of executing it; making no ſcruple of publiſhing his defign*: 
and the regent was ſo little regarded, that no body thought it worth while to give 
him notice of his danger, or, if any did, he gave them no credit. Sir Henry Gates 
and the marſhal of Berwick had received audience of him, on Friday, January 20. 
at Stirling; and, beſides the demand of Northumberland, with the other Engliſh 
rebels, had required him to fix a day for receiving queen Mary on the frontiers: and 
had promiſed to give them an anſwer on the Sunday following at Edenburgh. In 
his way thither he was to paſs through the high ſtreet of Linlzthgow, in the front 
whereof was a wooden gallery, where Bothwellhaugh took his poſt, and bored an 
hole, through the lattice of a window, capable of receiving his fuſee. The regent 
coming flowly on horſeback, on the 224 of that month, through the ſtreet, which 
was narrow, and crouded with the mob; afforded himſelf a fair mark to his enemy; 
who ſhot him through the body, a little below the navel, and, mounting his horſe, 
which he had ready in a ſtable behind the houſe; made his eſcape to Hamilton, and 
from thence into France, When the news of Murray's death was brought into 
England, the queen of Scotland, far from rejoicing at the death of a man, who had 
treated her with ſuch unparallelled ingratitude, injuſtice, and barbarity, proteſted with 
tears in her eyes, that ſhe was heartily ſorry, he was taken off ſo ſuddenly, without 
having time to repent of his offences againſt Gop, his ſovereign, and his country. 
It is almoſt incredible to what exceſs the queen of England was tranſported with 
grief on this occaſion 3: ſhe ſhut up herſelf in her chamber, weeping, and lament- 
ing ſhe had loſt the beſt and moſt ſerviceable friend, ſhe had in the world, for the 
maintenance of herſelf and realm in quiet: and ſhe grew ſo melancholy upon it, 
that Leiceſter was forced to tell her, ſhe did an injury to her dignity in ſhewing, 
that ſhe thought her own ſafety and that of her realm depended on one man alone. 
A little before Murray's death, when the French embaſſador + renewed his inſtances 
for the liberty, good treatment, and reſtitution, of queen Mary, ſhe had told him, 
that ſhe waited only an anſwer from Scotland, and, as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe would 
not loſe a moment in communicating to him her reſolution with regard to that 
princeſs, and with an expedient, which ſhe hoped would be to his ſatisfaction: and, 
in the mean time, remanded her to Tutbury under the charge of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury alone, and a reſtraint leſs cloſe than of late, with hints of ſome further fa- 
vour. But, when M. de Montlouet, ſent over extraordinarily by the king of France 
to preſs the concluſion of the treaty for Mary's reſtoration, had his audience, on | 
January 26, at Hampton-Court, he found her much out of humour upon the news 1 
of Murray's death, and full of complaints againſt this princeſs for her practices with | 
the earl of Northumberland. The anſwer he received was, That ſhe was not | 
| 


«© obliged to give accompt of her actions to any body but to Gop alone; that he 
% might depend on Mary's life being ſafe, and on her good uſage ; but, as to her 
« being allowed a greater meaſure of liberty, or being reſtored to her crown, ſhe 
te would ſignify her reſolution to the king of France by her own embaſlador.” 
Montlouet was charged to wait on queen Mary, and to proceed on to Scotland: but 
was denied leave to. execute either of theſe commiſſions, | 
AMONG other relaxations of hardſhips, put upon queen Mary during the late re- The earl of 
bellion, and mitigated before Murray's death, one was the removeal of Henry earl of reps. vt 


competitor 
for the ſuc- 
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Piizanste. Huntingdon (who had treated her with great harſhneſs and inſolence) from bein 
2 one of her keepers ; which was done before the end of Chriſtmas holidays. Whilg 


ſhe remained in his cuſtody, he had ſollicited her frequently *, to lay aſide all 
thoughts of marrying Norfolk, and hearken to a match with his brother- in- law, the 
earl of Leiceſter : and ſhe had replied, it would give the earl an ill opinion of her 
fince he had wrote to her, with ſeveral other lords, in favour of the duke of Norfolk, 
Huntingdon, not fatisfied with this excuie, teazed her ſo for a more poſitive anſwer 
that ſhe told him at laſt very roundly, That, if the queen of England, and thoſe 
« noblemen, who had propoſed the duke to her, did not think fit that the match 
« ſhould proceed any further, ſhe was fully reſolved never to marry an Engliſhmgy” 
This coming to be diſcourſed in publick, Le:ceſter maintained 1t was an invention 
of Cecil's, with whom he was now at variance: but the ambiguity of his conduct, 
in the duke's caſe, contributed to its credit, and the meaſures, he took afterwargs, 
ſeemed to give it a further confirmation. It was either this proceeding of the ea] 
of Huntingdon, or his being a competitor for the crown after queen Elizabetl”s de- 
ceaſe; which cauſed his removal from the truſt he had of queen Mary's perſon, The 
ſeveral candidates for the ſucceſſion began now to be very buſy, in forming Parties 
among the gentry, nobility, and miniſters of ſtate, to ſupport their reſpeRiye pre- 
tenſions : and, of theſe laſt, Cecil was for the ſons of the earl of Hertford, who were 
educated in his family, and the next heirs of Mary, younger ſiſter of Henry VIII; 


the lord keeper Bacon, with a great part of the biſhops and clergy, favoured the 


claim of Huntingdon, as the lineal heir of George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV: but all the chief nobility, and the gentry in general, aſſerted 
the right of the queen of Scotland, the next lineal deſcendant of Margaret, 
Henry VIII eldeſt ſiſter. The earl of Leiceſter had as yet appeared in this laſt in- 
tereſt: but he ſoon after eſpouſed Huntingdon's ; under whom he was ſure of having 
the direction of all publick affairs. It was with this view, that he got him made pre- 
ſident of the North, lord lieutenant of the counties of Leicęſter, Rutland, York, 
Durham, Northumberland, Weſtmorland, and Cumberland: and, being thus maſter 
of all the civil, as well as military, power of the five laſt, he continued to enjoy it 
from the 17" of Elizabeth, till December 14, 1595, when he died at 7orb, and the 
queen defrayed the expences of his funeral, Whether ſhe really favoured his 
claim, ſhe could not well have done more for enabling him to ſupport it, than by 
putting into his hands all the north of Erg/and 3, full of warhke men, inveterate 
enemies to the Scots, and ready, in conſequence of their private animoſities, to op- 


poſe the attempts, which any queen or king of Scotland might make to aſſert their 


right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England. It was ftill thought neceſfary to 
have a party of men at their devotion in other parts of the kingdom: and, for this 
reaſon, he and Leiceſter ſet up for patrons of the Puritans; raiſing ſome to high 
preferments in the church, encouraging others in their non-conformity, and ſkreen- 
ing ſuch as were guilty of the moſt ſeditious practices, and authors of the moſt in- 
famous libels, from their due puniſhment. Under their protection grew up that 
reſtleſs faction, which plagued queen Eligabeth's ſucceſſor throughout his reign, 
and in that of his fon overturned the conſtitution in church and ſtate: but neither 
of them lived to ſee an opportunity of attaining their aims, for which they had 
made theſe preparations; though Huntingdon lived long enough to ruin a larger 
eſtate, than belonged at that time to any other ſubject in England. He was a grave, 
ſober, plain man, regular in his lite and converſation, devout, religious, addicted to 
no vice, and not given naturally to expence; yet he run out his immenſe fortune, 
only in houſe-keeping at York, and in his other houſes, ever crouded with puri- 


tanical preachers, to whom he gave large penſions, and a more plentiful ſubſiſtence 
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than 
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crown 3 Which, being a quict man in his nature, he was probably put upon by his 
brother-in-law, the aſpiring Leiceſter : but, whatever were his motives, he ſold, to 
ſupport the expence of his meaſures, ninety five of the beſt manors in the weſt of 
England (many of them containing 8 or 10,000 acres) the ſurveys and particulars. 
whereof {till remain among the evidences of the preſent earl of Huntingdon. 


Tux Puritans, after exclaiming for ſome years againſt the veſtments uſed in The Pita, 
make a ſchiſm 
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than moſt eccleſiaſtical livings afforded the conformiſts. It was very unhappy for ELiz AB ETR. 
the noble family he repreſented, that he took this turn, and ſet his heart on the TD 


divine ſervice, and the habits of. the clergy, had, in A. D. 1567, proceeded to a from the 
formal ſeparation from the church of England, meeting in private houſes, barns, dee ”= 
and open fields, and uſing the form of worſhip inſtituted by Calvin at Ge- Wt” 


neva, Such of them, as ſtill poſſeſſed benefices, were but half conformiſts, cur- 
tailing and altering the liturgy, omitting the habits and the ceremonies which they 
| miſliked: and, through the connivance of ſome biſhops, and the negligence of 
others, made ſuch a diſorder and confaſion in divine offices, that the Roman 
Catholicks, who had hitherto conformed, ſeeing all decency laid aſide, began to take 
a diſguſt at the ſervice, and, by abſenting themſelves from it, to form another ſepa- 
ration, This ſchiſm of the Puritans not anſwering their ends, nor procuring them 
the proſelytes they expected, they were contented to follow Beza's advice for their 
complying with the habits, rather than loſe the benefit of preaching in publick 
churches: and they made uſe of this privilege to prejudice their congregations 
againſt the habits, the liturgy, the government, and diſcipline of the church of 
England. None did this more audaciouſly, than T. Cartwright, fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge and Margaret profeſſor, had in his lectures and ſermons: and, 


no admonitions prevailing on him to deſiſt, he was expelled the houſe, and deprived | 


of his lecture for the dangerous doctr ines he taught, and for exerciſing the function 
of a miniſter without being able to produce any letters of orders. This proud and 
turbulent man complaining of his expulſion without being heard in defence of his 


doctrines, the learned Dr. Whitgife, maſter of the college, offered him a conference 


before a learned auditory: and put him fo to it, that he not only declined the con- 
ference, but confeſſed that Mhitgiſt had made him the like offers formerly, and 
that he had refuſed the ſame; as appears by a certificate dated March 18, 1570, 
and atteſted by eight good witneſſes and a publick notary. Being neceſſitated to 
leave Cambridge, he was deſirous to take the degree of doctor along with him for his 
greater credit: but, being denied it, he and his partiſans were ſo provoked at the 
diſgrace, that they ever after pronounced the univerfity degrees of doctor, maſter, and 
batchelor, unlawful, as appears in the notes on the Revelations in the Geneva tranſ- 
lation of the Bible. Unable as he was to defend his notions againſt a man of learn- 
ing, he {till thought he might dreſs them up ſo, as to impoſe on the common people; 
and publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes to recommend the ſervice and diſcipline of Geneva. 


In this work of promoting a ſeparation from the church of England they were Tobi emiſla- 
ries encourage 


the ſchiſm, 


much aſſiſted by Popiſh emiffaries * When the attempts, made by Pius IV, for re- 
conciling queen Elizabeth and her realm to the papal ſee, did not ſucceed, he was 
very apprehenſive, that the primitive conſtitution of the church of England and her 
excellent liturgy; ſo highly eſteemed all over Germany and the North, might be a 


means of uniting all the Proteſtant churches in one confeſſion of faith, order of 


worſhip, and Chriſtian communion. To prevent an union, which would have been 
fatal to the papal power, he granted, in A. D. 1 560, diſpenſations to ſeveral Fran- 
ciſcans, Dominicans, and Feſuits, for preaching among the Engliſh Proteſtants any 
wild doctrines, they found likely to take with the people, contrary to thoſe of the 
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ELIZanETA. church of Rome, to ſow diviſions among the members of the church of England 
. 1 
A. D. 1570. under the pretence of greater purity: and allowed ſome of them to marry, and to 

take the oaths enjoined by law, with the reſerve of an intention to advance the 
Romiſb faith, for the better concealing of themſelves. Theſe licenſed emiſſaries had 
| ſeveral fictitious names, and were obliged to give an account of their progreſs ever; 
month: there were others alſo appointed to watch over their conduct, and fee that 
they were not ſeduced, John Giles, who recanted at Gloucefler, Thomas Lay, a 
Franciſcan, Faithfull Comyn, a Dominican frier, Thomas Tonſtal, and James Stet 
- couſins to the deprived biſhops of Durham and Cbeſter, who had before fled abroad 
for religion, came back to England, with ſeveral others, to put this ſcheme in «xe. 
cution, and to diſtract the heads of the common people with new fancies in re. 
ligion; the chief whereof were levelled againſt the eſtabliſhed liturgy, Lodhivic 
Freak, an Engliſh Jeſuit, was charged by the council of Trente with inſtruction 
for them to the like effect: and they were ſerviceable in increaſing the ſect of the 
Puritans; as M. Blagrave, a Dominican, in whoſe cloſet ſeveral treaſonable papers 
had been found, for which he was hanged at Vorꝶ on May 10, 1 566, told the arch. 
biſhop with a ſneer, as he was mounting the ladder, ſaying, That the converts, 
© he had made, would hate the liturgy of the church of England as much, as his 
te grace did Rome.” Pius V proceeded on the ſame plan for deſtroying the uni- 
formity of this church, and promoting a ſeparation from it ; recommending, among 
other doctrines, the preaching againſt infant baptiſm, and the maintaining a mo- 
narchy of earthly happineſs after this life: and a ſeminary was erected, A. D. 1568, 
at Douay (followed ſoon after by another at Reims) for inſtructing emiſſaries in theſe 
practices, and the notions it was thought proper to inculcate, About the fame 
time, Thomas Heath, brother to the late archbiſhop of York, a Feſuit, who had 
| travelled about the kingdom, for fix years, as a Puritan miniſter, preaching up a 
purer religion, obtained leave from the dean of Rocheſter to preach in his cathedral: 
and, beſides other puritanical ſtrokes in his ſermon, declared that the prayers uſed 
by the church for St. Peter were not like thoſe of the church of England. Drop- 
ping accidentally in the pulpit a letter written to him, under the name of Thomas 
Fine, from one Malt an eminent Engliſh Jeſuit at Madrid, containing directions, 
how he ſhould carry himſelf in his miſſion, it was found by the ſexton: and care 
tied to biſhop Gut; who examined him ſo cloſely upon it, that he at laſt owned 
himſelf to be a Feſuit, though he pretended to have fallen off from the order, and 
to have employed himſelf in refining Proteftants, and taking away all ceremonies 
that had any affinity with the Romiſbb. There were found, in his chamber, trunk, 
and boots, a bundle of erroneous doctrines, taken from David George, and other 
foreign Anabaptiſts, Arians, and Enthuſiaſts, a licence from the Feſuits, a bulle 
from Pius V to preach what doctrine that ſociety pleaſed for the dividing of the 
_ Engliſh Proteſtants, ſeveral books againſt infant baptiſm, and divers other dangerous 
papers, ſtuft with blaſphemies. He was proſecuted as an impoſtor: and, in 
November that year, ſtood three days in the pillory at Rocheſter, had his ears cut off, 
his noſe (lit, his forehead branded with the letter R, and condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment: he died a few months after, unable to ſupport the ignominy of his 
Bulle of Puniſhment, To theſe underhand practices for dividing the church of England, the 
Pius V for de- Pope thought fit to add meaſures for embroiling the ſtate ; paſſing, on March 5, 1569, 
Og a bulle, to anathematize queen Elizabeth, to deprive her of her title to the crown, 
to abſolve all her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and to diſcharge them frem 
obeying any of her laws or commands, under pain of the like anathema. This 
bulle, being at firſt diſperſed privately, was, on May 25, this year, fixed publickly 
| on the gates of the biſhop of London's palace by Fobn Felton x; who was preſently 
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taken, and, being put to the queſtion, owned the fact: he was afterwards con- ET META. 
Jemned for high treaſon, and executed, on Auguſt 8, near the place, where his 8 
crime had been committed. The bulle, after all, had no effect in England: and 
was as little minded by foreign princes. 
TaxRE doth not appear any particular reaſon for the pope's iſſuing a bulle of ſuch 
, nature, at this time, unleſs it was to encourage a rebellion in Ireland; where the 
king of Spaine was treating with the earl of Thomond, and others, to raiſe one: and 
had ſollicited the pontiſf to make him a grant of that kingdom. Copies of it had 
been ſent from the nuncio in France to the Spaniſh embaſſador in England to be 
publiſhed : and Felton had, in his confeſſion, mentioned this embaſlador's. ſervants. 
Queen Elizabeth imagined, that the pope durſt not have done it without the conſent 
of the kings both of France and Spaine: but ſhe was certainly miſtaken with regard 
to the former, who was in no diſpoſition to quarrel with her, whilſt his country was 
harafſed by civil wars; though he well knew ſhe had ſent large ſupplies of money 
to the Hugonots. The Spaniſh embaſſador had, in the beginning of Fanuary, ſol- 
licited M. de Fenelon very earneſtly, two days together *, to move his maſter to en- 
gage with Philip in an attempt upon England for the reſtoration of the queen of 
Scotland; repreſenting the cauſe as juſt, honourable, and more particularly intereſt- 
ing his moſt Chriſtian majeſty: but the latter, alledging the difficulties ariſing from 
the troubles in France, received the propoſal with coldneſs, and, only undertaking 
to write to his court, would enter no farther into the deſign. The views of the 
two courts were different: Philip, beſides prolonging the inteſtine wars in Fance, 
wanted to get the prince of Scotland into his hands, which could not be done, but 
by force; Charles IX had engaged not to aſſiſt queen Mary, on conſideration of 
queen Elizabeth's ſolemn promiſe of reſtoring that princeſs by force, if it could not 
be done by way of pacification, for which a treaty had been ſet on foot, the con- 
cluſion whereof he was continually preſſing. This not ſuiting with the Spaniſh 
views, the duke of Alva ſtopped 12,000 crowns which the pope had remitted to 
the bank at Antwerp, in order to be diſtributed to the Engliſh refugees in Scotland; 
not ſuffering the money to be ſent, whilſt they ſtaid in that country; for fear it 
ſhould be employed to ſtrengthen queen Mary's party there, and by that means pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the king of France's negotiation in her favour, The bulle was 
certainly publiſhed very unſeaſonably for this queeii's affairs, furniſhing the queen 
of England with a pretence to ſuſpect every thing, and to delay matters; deferring 
the deſigned enlargement of the duke of Norf0/z, cauſing the lord Morley to be ſent 
for from abroad, and Cornwallis, with ſeveral other Roman Catbolick gentlemen, 
to be taken up and examined; ſome whereof were committed to the Tower; as the 
young earl of Southampton was, either on account of his being of the ſame religion, 
or for a conference with the biſhop of R/; which gave ſaſpicion, becauſe it was 
by night, and ſeemed to be private. | | 
ScoTLAND had ſuffered ſufficiently by factions and tumults, whilſt the late re- g gairs of 
gent was living: but the nation, being left by his death without an head 3, fell into Scand. 
a much greater confuſion (the highways being covered with robbers, and every body 
eratifying his revenge and avarice by the ſpoil and murder of others) and felt all the 
evils of anarchy. Morton, as the chief of his faction, ſummoned the nobility to 
meet, on February 12, at Edenburgh, for the choice of a new regent : bat, the loyal 2 
noblemen, who adhered to the queen, proteſting againſt this convention, for want of | 
ſufficient notice, it was either for this reaſon, or becauſe they durſt not a& without 
the queen of England's directions, that nothing was done in it, befides the making of 
a declaration acquitting Lethington of having any hand in the king's murder. An- 
other diet was appointed, in which all parties were to meet; and queen. Mary's 


1 Fenclon, Dep. 114. 119. 123. * Ibid. 84. : Crawford's Mem. 146, & ſeq, 
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F.izassrs. friends coming to it, and lodging in the quarter of Edenburgh next the caſtle, to he 


I. 15 under Grange's protection, were ſo numerous, that they moved for her reſtoration: 


but Morton, fearing they ſhould carry the queſtion, repreſented it as a matter that 
deſerved a longer time of deliberation, and got it poſtponed. Grange and Lethingtm 
had not yet declared for either party: but Morton, with his friends, ſuſpecting them 
as inclined to the queen's, applied to queen Elizabeth for her advice and aſſiſtance: 
and in another letter to the earl of Lenox intreated him to return home, and tale 
upon him the regency. They had ſcarce diſpatched their meſſenger, when M 
Verac arrived from the king of France, with letters to ſome of the principal nobility, 
and, Grange ſetting the duke of Chatelleraut and lord Herries at liberty, a meetin 
of all the lords, that continued loyal to the queen, was appointed, on April 8, at 
Linlithgow ; from whence they proceeded to Edenburgh, and were admitted by the 
citizens, Morton, unable to make head againſt them, renewed his application to 
the court of England; repreſenting, that, if their queen ſhould make her eſcape to 
Scotland at that time, all would be loſt, and their party ruined: and found it more 
diſpoſed to aſſiſt him, than furniſh queen Mary with 2000 men, which, in a letter 
on February 13, ſhe had deſired as a ſuccour, that, in this juncture, would make 
her friends maſters of the kingdom, Elizabeth had, upon Murray's death, dif. 
patched Randolph, on Fanuary 29, to Scotland, and in a few days after Sir Ralph 
Sadler to Berwick, with, orders to double the garriſon of that place, letters to eight 
Scotch noblemen, and credentials for offering men and money, as he ſhould ſee oc- 
caſion. Her view was probably to keep the country embroiled, and to ſee how mat- 
ters would turn out, before ſhe declared herſelf on either fide: but, ſeeing the 
faction, ſhe had always ſupported, likely to be cruſhed without her aſſiſtance :, ſhe 
reſolved to fall on their adverſaries, though it was enough to convince all the world, 
that ſhe alone hindered queen Mary's return to her native country. When princes 
have a mind to take meaſures more agreeable to their intereſt than to their honour, 
they never want pretences to excuſe their conduct: and letters came very conve- 
niently at the ſame time, as if it were by concert, from Sir H. Norreys in France, 
and from Randolph in Scotland 3, at the end of February, giving accounts of a deſign 


for embarking 2000 men in Bretagne, on May 4, in order to be ſent to Scotland. 


Elizabeth, who had affected before to give favourable anſwers about queen Mary's 
affairs, appeared extremely irritated at theſe accounts; put a ſtop to the treaty for 
her reſtoration ; and deferred ſetting the biſhop of Ros, the duke of Norfolk, and 

lord Lumley, at liberty. Her. council too, aſſembled on this occaſion, reſolved, that 
the great ſhips of war ſhould be fitted out, that larger ſupplies of money ſhould be 
ſent to Rochelle for enabling the Hugonots to make a diverſion which might hinder 
the intended embarkation, to get Sir T. Greſham to borrow 50,000 /. of the mer- 
chants; that magazines ſhould be erected at London, Rocheſter, and Portſmouth ; 
that 6000 men ſhould be levied in the North for an expedition into Scotland, and 
12,000 more to be kept in readineſs. It ſoon appeared, that there was no ſuch de- 
ſign as the letters mentioned, France being in no condition, during the war, to make 
ſo conſiderable an armament: and none of theſe reſolutions ſeems to have been 
executed, except thoſe relating either to the levy of forces for Scotland, which was 
countenanced by another pretext, or to money; for the raiſing whereof Elizaveth 


iſſued 3000 privy ſeals+ but without any great ſucceſs ; people not caring to ad- 


vance the ſums demanded, and it not being proper to uſe conſtraint for fear of an 
inſurrection. | 

T11s princeſs was not a little diſpleaſed at the biſhop of Roſs's attempting, at 
this time, to print his 5 Defence of queen Mary's honour, in England: it was dil- 
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leſt the world in general ſhould be convinced of her innocence. He had been exa- 
mined, on March 18, before the queen and council a, about the encouragement 

which he and his ſovereign had been accuſed, by Murray (on a pretended confeſſion 
of the earl of Northumberland to him) of giving to the northern rebellion: and 

declaring the information to be falſe and malicious, expreſſed himſelf abſolute! af 
ſured, that neither the earl, nor any other, would affirm ſuch an untruth, He 
owned, indeed, that he had once, and not oftener, received a meſſage from that no- 
bleman, offering to ſet the queen his miſtreſs at liberty, and convey her into Scot- 
ndl if he might be ſupplied with money for the enterprize: but he had fent him 
word in anſwer, © That his miſtreſs would not quit England without the good 
« will of the queen her ſiſter, and ſhe had no money to ſend him;”” and he freel 

offered, in caſe they could prove any correſpondence between him and the northern 
rebels, to renounce all his privileges of embaſſador, biſhop, foreigner, and ſafe con- 
duct, and ſubmit himſelf to the extremeſt puniſhments inflicted by the laws of the 
kingdom. There appeared ſo much ingenuity in his anſwer, that Elizabeth ſeemed 
to be ſatisfied, and told the French embaſſador, that he was confined only pro fornia, 
and would be ſoon releaſed : but the lord keeper Bacon incenſed her ſo much, a few 
days after, on account of the book above-mentioned, that, thinking her own crown 
in danger, if the queen of Scotland ſhould eſcape, ſhe committed him to a cloſer 


conſtraint, and diſpatched a courier to haſten Syſſex's expedition. The pretence for 


it was, that depredations had been made by the Engliſh refugees and ſome Scotch 
marchers in the borders of England, which the lords of queen Mary's party had ex- 
cuſed 3 by the diſorders of the realm, and offered to make ample ſatisfaction for the 
damage done: but neither their excuſes nor offers were accepted. Suſſex, march- 
ing from Berwick on April 17, entered Scotland; and burnt, in the ſpace of five 
days, above fifty caſtles and 300 villages, without oppoſition: and, in a few days 
more, he took the caſtle of Hume and Faſtcaſtle, in which he placed garriſons, and 
retired back to Berwick, The loſs falling chiefly on lord Hume and the lairds of 
Buccleugh and Farniberſt, with their vaſſals, who adhered faithfully to their right- 
ful ſovereign, it was generally thought, that the expedition was deſigned only to 
weaken her party. Elizabeth's view was to get the earl of Lenox choſen regent, 
thinking herſelf ſurer of him than of any other Scotch nobleman, becauſe his wife 
and children remained in England, as a kind of pledges for his obſervance of her 
orders: but ſhe durſt not preſcribe any choice, for fear of rouſing that ſpirit of in- 
dependency, which had, in the reigns of Edward I, II, and III, cauſed ſuch bloody 
wars with England, This made her wait till Morton, Mar, Glencairn, Lindſay, 
Ruthven, and Ochiltree, who took upon them to act in the name of their faction, 
had come to her own terms: and the laſt of theſe, with Douglas of Kilſpindie, 
James Erſkine, Cuningham of Materſtone, Fames Lindſay, and Alaſter Ruthven, 
in behalf of the reſt, came to Berwzck, as hoſtages for the performance of their ſti- 
pulations. This being done on May 10, Suſſex ſet forwards, the next day, with the 
earl of Lenox, towards Edenburgh: and, having convoyed him thither, burnt and 
plundered the duke of Chatelleraut's palace of Kinneil, his caſtle of Hamilton, and 
all the houſes and lands of the Hamz/tons in Clydeſdale, though they had made no 
incurſions into the Engliſh marches, nor done any thing to offend her, returned with 
his forces into England. Morton and his faction now propoſed to fill up the re- 
geney: but were ſtopped by a meſſage from the queen of England, © expreiling her 
e fatisfaRon at their having done nothing without her advice and approbation, but 
« ſignifying withall, that, at the inſtances of foreign embaſſadors, ſhe had con- 
« deſcended to a new hearing, Murray not having ſufficiently juſtified their violent 
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ELIZABETH, © proceedings againſt their queen, and therefore, till matters were determined, aq 
+ 5 « viſed them not to think of electing a regent.” They underſtood her meanin 


Treaty for 
queen Mary's 
reſtoration. 


well enough, Randolph aſſuring them, at the ſame time, of her protection: My 
chooſing Lenox lieutenant of the kingdom, waited till July 12, before they declared 
him regent. 

A TREATY for peace between the king of France and the Hugonots had been 
carrying on from the firſt month of this year: and ſuch was the diſpoſition of all 
parties to it, that it ſeemed very likely to ſucceed; though it was not ſigned in for 
till the 8 of Auguſt. The queen of England, apprehenſive, that Charles IX would 
take advantage of the peace, and employ his forces for queen Mary's reſtoration 
thought it proper to reſume the treaty for that purpoſe: and the biſhop of N56 | 
was, about the middle of May *, ſent for by the council to conſult with about the 
conditions. Thoſe they propoſed were, the eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion 
the giving up of the Engli/brebels, a league offenſive and defenſive, and an abſtinenc; 
from war between the two realms whilſt deputies came from Scotland to ſettle all 
matters: but they inſiſted further on pledges being given by queen Mary for the 
performance of what ſhe ſhould promiſe, For this purpoſe they required her « to 
<« put the prince her ſon, with ſome perſons of the firſt quality in Scotland, as the 
« duke of Chatelleraut, or his ſons, and ſeveral other lords, and ſome fortreſſes alſo, 
<« into the hands of the queen of England; and would fain have had the king o 
« France give not only his word, but ſome of queen Mary's relations as hoſtages 
cc for the maintenance of the treaty to be made, in which ſhe deſired him to be in- 
% cluded, that ſhe might be aſſured of peace with his majeſty.” Ro/s, anſwering 
in general about the good will of his miſtreſs, and obſerving that ſeveral of the 
things inſiſted on were not in her power, demanded firſt his own liberty, and that 
he might confer with his miſtreſs on the ſubject; and go afterwards to the eſtates of 


m, 


Scotland, to know their minds, without which there was no coming to an effectual 


concluſion. It was not to be expected, that Charles IX ſhould accede to a league, 
the terms whereof were not propoſed, or that he ſnould ſubmit to give the firſt no- 
bility of his realm, princes of the houſe of Lorraine, as hoſtages for the performance 
of a treaty, to which queen Elizabeth was to be bound by her word alone: yet theſe 
articles were inſiſted on till the latter end of Fane; when, laying aſide points, that 
could not be ſettled without the eſtates of Scotland, an agreement was made on the 
following * preliminaries. © That the Ergl:;/þ refugees ſhould be either delivered, 
« kept forthcoming to the end of the treaty, or ſent immediately out of Scotland; 
that a ceſſation ſhould be made between all parties for two months; that the king 
of France ſhould ſend no forces into Scotland, the queen of England ſhould recall 
hers thence, and no innovation in the ſtate or government of the realm ſhould be 
made till the end of the treaty; and that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent into Exg- 
land, from queen Mary's friends, and the adverſe party, to treat about this 
« queen's reſtoration, the reconciliation of all her ſubjects, and what was neceſſary 
« to ſatisfy. queen Elizabeth with regard to her ſecurity on the throne of England.” 
Elizabeth found her convenience in this agreement, as it put a ſtop to the ſuccours, 
which the king of France had provided, and were ready to ſail for Scotland: and 
yet, when the French embaſſador preſſed her to withdraw the garriſons of Hum? 
and Faſtcaſtle, ſhe eluded the demand by the pretence of border laws and cuſtoms, 
which he did not underſtand ; promiſing however, that they ſhould commit no act 
of hoſtility. - Roſs carrying theſe articles to the queen of Scotland at Chatteſivortb, 
ſhe diſpatched immediately the lord Leving ſton to her friends in that kingdom: but 
he was ſtopped twenty two days at Alnwick by the earl of. Suſſex 3, notwithſtanding 
his ſafe conduct, and, when he entered Scotland, the ways were ſo blocked up by the 
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adverſe party, that it was not without a longer delay, and great difficulty, he got to E f. 
the duke of Cbatelleraut, and procured a meeting of his grace with Argyle, Athole, AN 
Huntley, Boyd, and other loyal noblemen at Strathtay in Atbole; where they con- 
ſadered the articles, and appointed deputies to go into England, to aſſiſt at the treaty. 
Morton's faction made little accompt of the articles, breaking that againſt any in- 
novation in the government by the choice of Lenox for regent: and, though on 
Suſſex's mediation, they agreed on an abſtinence from September 1 to November 12; 
it was no ſooner made than violated by Lenox; who plundered the caſtle of Ha- 
milton, declared Chatelleraut and others traytors, and exerciſed horrible cruelties on 
queen Mary's friends, for which, in a letter of Oclober 7, he was ſharply repri- 
manded by the queen of England. WR 
Tx 1s princeſs, either ſubject, from the natural jealouſy of her temper, to be im- 
poſed on by falſe advices, or pretending out of policy to credit them, was, in the 
mean time, ſo alarmed at a report of 2000 arquebuſiers * going from France to 
«$,9tland, that ſhe haſtily ſent orders, for the earl of Suſſex to enter the country with 
his army, and for admiral Clinton to put to fea with fix men of war: but upon 
M. de Fenelon's aſſurances of the falſehood of the report, theſe orders were revoked ; 
and ſhe gave a moſt gracious audience to the biſhop of Rofs, receiving from him a 
preſent of his works, wrote in his own hand, in the moſt obliging manner, and 
promiſing to proceed with all diligence in the treaty upon Leveng ton's return. M. de 
Poigny, ſent by the king of France to preſs diſpatch in the treaty, was received with 
all the civilities imaginable, and allowed to viſit queen Mary :. but not permitted to 
proceed to Scotland. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley 3, Sir Thomas Gerrard, 
Mr. Rolleſton, and other gentlemen of Derby and Lancaſhires, had formed a con- 
ſpiracy for ſetting queen Mary at liberty: and, having communicated their deſign 
to the biſhop of Roſs, had laid it afide by his advice. It came however to queen 
Elizabeth's knowledge, by the information of Mr: Rolleſton's ſon: and the con- 
ſpirators were impriſoned in the Tower. This would at another time have pro- 
duced violent exclamations againſt the queen of Scotland: yet it ſeemed now to 
make little impreſſion on Elizabeth: who, continuing her good humour and de- 
clarations of her reſolution to reſtore queen Mary a, anſwered ſuch as objected to it; 
becauſe ſhe could not be ſure of this queen's obſerving the conditions, That ſhe 
« had a ſufficient ſecurity in that reſpect, ſince Mary would be obliged to keep 
« them, on pain of being deprived of her ſucceſſion to the crown of England.” The 
peace made in France contributed perhaps to theſe fair appearances; ſome of the 
articles were kept ſecret: and Elizabeth, ſuſpecting that theſe might touch herſelf, 
diſpatched Sir Fr. Walſingbam, on Auguſt 11, to that court, with inſtructions, = £6 
« [earn by conferences with both parties what they were, to aſſure his moſt Chriſtian 
« majeſty of her good will to the queen of Scotland, and to diſcover his intention 
« with regard to the affairs of this queen and her kingdom.” Sir Henry Cobham was 
ſent, at the fame time, to Bruxelles, with compliments to Anne of Auſtria, daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian, on her arrival in the Low Countries, and match with 
the king of Spaines ; to whom ſhe was going eſcorted by a fleet of twenty ſix men 
of war, well manned with ſeamen, and 2000 Spaniſh ſoldiers. This was followed 
by another compliment, Mr. Charles Howard, with a ſquadron of eight men of 
war, attending her in her paſſage through the Engliſh channel. Cobham was to go 
from Bruxelles o to the court of the emperor, © to give him an account of the dif- 
« ferences with the Low Countries, and the affairs of Scotland; to exhort him to live 
« in peace with the princes of the empire; to deſire him not do any thing at Ham- 
« burg againſt the Engliſh, or their merchandize ; and to bring on again, if it might 
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Ex za BET R. cc be, a treaty for her marriage with his brother, the archduke -Charles,” though 


* 
A. D. 1570. 


no body could believe, ſhe had any intention of carrying it to a concluſion. This 
miniſter, paſſing by Calais, entered into a conſpiracy with ſome of the Inhabitants, 
for ſeizing the town, and M, de Gourdan the governor. He communicateq the 
affair, in a letter of Auguſt 15, to queen Elizabeth, aſſuring her, that, if ſhe had 
any troops ready on the coaſt of England, the enterprize would ſucceed: but the 
wrote him word, It was not proper, fince the peace was made in France, and k 
« would bring upon her a dangerous war; fo that he ſhould break off his treaty 
« with the conſpirators.” 85 
Wurx the French embaſſador took notice of this deſign to the queen of Eng. 
land, ſhe treated it as a falſe report, like the advices ſhe had received of twelye 
ſhips fitting ont at Sr. Malo for Scotland, and the ſeizure of Exgliſb ſhips in the ports 
of Bretagne. When he complained of Lenox's being made regent, of his hanging 
ſeventy three of queen Mary's faithful ſubjects at a time, of his intelligence with 
Suſſex, and of other infractions of the late agreement, ſhe proteſted, that ſhe had no 
concern in any of them; and, as for the earl of Suſſex s irruption at this time on 
the fide of Galloway, in which he had burnt Annan, Dumfries, and other places, 
and waſted the lands of the Zobn/tons, he had made it without her orders, to revenge 
fome inroads of the horderers: and the earl, by a letter under his hand, owned this 
to be fact, taking all the blame upon himſelf. Leiceſter, who had a good deal of 
credit with the embaſſador, aſſured him, that the queen was really diſpleaſed at thoſe 
expeditions, and would proceed in the treaty; though ſhe might obſtinately inſiſt 
on ſome harſh conditions, particularly the putting of the prince of Scotland into her 
hands, with ſome forts and hoſtages. Elizabeth herſelf aſſured him, that ſhe waited 


only an anſwer from the queen of Scotland, which ſſie expected in two or three days; 


and would then fend two of her council to treat with her fully and frankly aboutall 
matters in diſpute between them, and, if any of her ſervants ſhould obſtruct the 
treaty, ſhe would make them repent their conduct. The like profeſſions were made 
to the biſhop of Roſs : but were not received either by him or his miſtreſs with the 
ſame credit, as they ſeem to have found from the embaſſador ; who was blamed by 
the latter for relying too much on the queen of England's; promiſes, which were 


only calculated to gaine time and put off the ſuccours ſhe expected from his maſter, 
| Roſs was ſo fully perſuaded of this being the only meaning of her fair words, that 
he wrote to the king of France, intreating him not to expect the queen of Scot- 


land's liberty and reſtoration from queen Elizabeth, and aſſuring him, « that thoſe, 
« who preſided in the latter's councils, were more obſtinately ſet than ever on her 


e deſtruction; that ſuccours were preparing in England to ſupport the carl of 


« Lenox, who had been created regent, and already ſupplied with 3ooo /. ſterling; 
<« that there were no hopes in the treaty; and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
ce affift the queen his:miſtreſs's friends in Scotland, before they were utterly ruined,” 
Mary was however reſolved to do every thing, in her power, to make the treaty 
ſucceſsful : and the Scotch nobility, that adhered to her ,, having ſent off Weſtmor- 
land and the Engliſb refugees to Flanders, where they received the 12,000 crowns 
ſent them by the pope, had given her aſſurances of their readineſs to comply with all 
her commands or deſires ; fo that, in outward appearance, there was ſome room to 
hope an agreement might be made, though it was ſtill apprehended, that Cecil 


. would ſtart all the difficulties he could in the treaty. This miniſter ſet out with 


Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, for Chatteſworth , accompanied 
by the biſhop of Roſs: and, in a few days after their departure, Waſſing bam arrived 
from France, with an account, not diſagreeable to Elizabeth, that it was very doubt- 
ful, whether the peace there would continue. But he gave fo great a character 


— 1 Fenelon, Dep. 135. 137 138. Cabala, 167. 
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of Charles IX, his talents and qualities; and ſo good an one of his regard and af- EL taa BETA. 
{Aion to the queen of Scotland, that an expreſs was diſ patched to Cecil, with orders 451 
to proceed in the treaty with the queen of Scotland in ſo frank and upright a man- 

ner, as not to return without coming to ſome concluſion. Hates 

His inſtructions directed him to propoſe, * 1. a league of amity between the 
« two queens and their realms, with a confirmation of all former treaties ; 2. the 
« ratification of the treaty of Edenburgh in Fuly, 1560, but with a ſaving of the 
« queen of Scotland's title to the ſucceſſion, in failure of queen Elizabeth, and iſſue 
« of her body; 3. a mutual aſſiſtance, in caſe either England or Scotland ſhould 
« be invaded by any forergn power; 4. the delivery of the earl of Northumberland 
and other Engliſh refugees; 5. reparation for the damages done by the Scots in the 
« borders of England; 6. the puniſhment of the murderers of Darnley and 
« Murray; 7. the ſending of the prince of Scotland, before the queen his mother 
« ſhould be {et at liberty, into England, to be educated there in the cuſtody of ſome 
te Scotch noblemen, to be appointed by the queen of England to attend upon him 
« till of full age, and then to return freely into Scotland without any band, pact, 

« or condition; 8. that the Scots ſhould not repair into Feland, nor the Tri/h into 

« Scotland, without queen Eligabeth's ſafe conduct; and, 9. that the teſtimonies 

« and writings ſent by the king and queen of France, the duke of Anjou, and others, 

« for the renunciation, as well of a marriage with the queen of Scotland, as of a 

te pretended title of the duke of Anjou, ſhould be delivered to the queen of Eng- 

« and. For the aſſurance of theſe articles, it was propoſed further, *“ 1, that all 

« the heads of the treaty, when agreed on, ſhould be ſigned by both princes, and 

« confirmed by their oaths and ſeals ; 2. that three earls and three lords of Scotland, 

« to be named by queen Elizabeth, ſhould remain for three years in England as 

« hoſtages; 3, that, in caſe the queen of Scots ſhould invade England, or afliſt any 

« that invaded it, or receive any Engliſh rebels, after due warning and procla- 

« mation made, ſhe ſhould forfeit all her title to the crown of England, and queen 

« Elizabeth might ſet up her ſon as king, and ſend him into Scotland to poſſeſs the 

« crown of that kingdom; 4, that the caſtle of Hume ſhould be kept in the queen 

« of England's hands for two years; and, 5. another in Cantire or Galloway be de- 

« livered to her, for the ſame term, to prevent the inhabitants on thoſe coaſts from 

« invading 1reland.” To the firſt articles Camden adds three others, obliging queen 

Mary © not to renew nor entertain any alliance with any prince whatſoever againſt iſ 
« England; not to admit any foreign troops into Scotland, nor hold any correſpon- | | 1 
« dence with the Engliſb or Iriſh, without firſt giving notice to Eligabeth: and not | 
« to contract herſelf in marriage with any Engliſbman, without acquainting the 
« queen of England, nor with any other perſon, unleſs by the conſent of a majority 
© of the nobility of Scotland. Some of the council had been for moderating the 
articles in theſe inſtructions, that they might not be too ſhocking to the queen of 
Scotland, nor appear too unreaſonable to other princes* : but Cecil undertook to 
manage the affair for the honour of his miſtreſs and the kingdom. 

PRINCES 77 dureſſe are always hardly treated, and muſt ſubmit to the terms im- 
poſed upon them by thoſe that hold them in captivity, Moſt of the articles were 
agreed on, though exceptions were made to ſome by the commiſſioners ſent from 
queen Mary's friends in Scotland; who, far from conſenting to deliver another fort 
in Cantire or elſewhere to queen Elizabeth, infiſted on the immediate reſtitution of 
Hume-caſile : and thought it ſtrange, that a ſovereign princeſs ſhould receive laws 1 
from a foreign prince, or her own ſubjects, in the point of her marriage. They | 
repreſented it as a great hardſhip on the Scotch nation to renounce their ancient al- 
liance with France; which would be attended by the loſs of their queen's jointure, 

x Leſly's Negot. 101. 2 Fenelon, Dep. 140. 
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ErizanETEH. the Scorch guard, the company of 124 archers, the penſions of ſcholars, the immu. 


{Fi munities of merchants, and other advantages, which the Scots enjoyed in that coun. 


try: and required ſome ſatisfaction in lieu thereof. They agreed to the article 


againſt the entertainment of any foreign troops, but with a reſtriction, « unleſs F 
« rebellion might happen, which could not be ſuppreſſed by the ſtrength of the 
« country.” As queen Mary was debarred from correſpondence with England 
they thought the obligation ought to be mutual, and * that Elizabeth ſhould be 
&« reſtrained from correſponding with the Scots, to the prejudice of Scotland: and 

as the former was to forfeit her right of ſucceſſion in England, in caſe of her breach 
of the treaty, it was fit that the other ſhould be ſubject to a like forfeiture, The 

were for * excepting the duke of Chatelſeraut, with the earls of Huntley, Argyl- 
« ahd Athole, out of the hoſtages to be named: and, as for delivering up the prince 
« they urged very truly, that it was not in their power, he being in the cuſtody of 
« thoſe, who made uſe of his name to excuſe their rebellion.” The reſt of the 
propoſals ſeem not to have been diſputed: but there were ſtill ſome other articles re- 
lating to the accommodation between the queen of Scotland and her ſubjects, which 
were not drawn up in form, or put in writing, but debated in ſeveral conferences; 


the queen of England being from time to time apprized of all that paſſed, In fine 


after a ſtay of twenty days at Chatteſworth, the Engliſh commiſſioners returned to 
court entirely ſatisfied * with the honourable, plain, and direct anſwers given by 
queen Mary to every point of their inſtructions and deſires: and, after a reaſonable 
time for queen E/:zabetb's conſideration of their report, the French embaſſador and 
Roſs waiting upon her to haſten the advancement of the treaty, ſhe told them, 
That the queen of Scots anſwers were, both honourable and reaſonable; that ſhe 
e was well fatisfied therewith; for there was but a ſmall difference, lying not ſo 
ce much on the queen, as on the part of her Scotch ſubjects, and ſhe doubted not of 
« this being removed at the arrival of the commiſſioners from Scotland.“ This 
difference was about the delivery of the prince of Scotland, which depended entirely 
on Lenox and the prevailing faction in that realm; the French and Spaniſh embaſ- 
ſadors were both againſt it?: and the latter oppoſed it with fo much earneſtneſß, 
that he adviſed queen Mary rather to give up the caſtles of Edenburgh, Dunbarton, 


and Stirling. But Roſs and her beſt friends were of a different opinion; thinking 


thoſe fortreſſes would make the Engliſh maſters of the kingdom; and obſerving the 
leading members of the council very averſe to the releaſe of queen Mary, preſſing 
Elizabeth not to conſent to it out of any dread of foreign powers, fince the peace 


of France could not laſt, being made in oppoſition to the remonſtrances of the pofe 


and his Catholick majeſty, They were continually incenſing her againſt that prin- 
ceſs, on account of the plot of the Stanleys of Lancaſhire for ſetting her at liberty, 
which they imagined to be very dangerous, becauſe they knew little of it, and were 
not likely to diſcover more, by reaſon of the ſudden death of the informer : and carried 
their malevolence to ſuch an height, as to afford room for apprehenſions of her life 
being in danger, as the taking it away was deemed by thoſe counſellors the onely 
good ſecurity for their miſtreſs. For theſe reaſons the queen of Scots was adviſed 
to write a letter, on November 6, to queen Elizabeth, offering to deliver up her fon 
for a pledge: and ſhe complied the rather with this advice, as well becauſe ſeveral 
about court were againſt his coming into England, for fear he ſhould ſtrengthen his 
mother's right of ſucceſſion, in oppoſition to the other claimants, as becauſe her 
oppoſing it could be of no uſe, in a matter abſolutely out of her power. 

Tux propoſals and her anſwers were ſent to her agents at Paris, Rome, and 
Bruxelles, to be communicated to thoſe courts; with notice, that, hard as the con- 


ditions were, ſhe muſt ſubmit to them, unleſs ſuccours were ſent without delay to her 


i Leſly's Meet. 104. 2 Fenelon, Dep, 142, 143, 144. 147. 
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friends in Scotland. The Kings of France and Spaine were too much taken up, CES 
the one with a view of entrapping the heads of the Hugonots, the other with his 7. P. 1 570. 


mighty armament againſt the Turks, to ſend the aſſiſtance wanted: but they both 
reſſed queen Elizabeth in the moſt earneſt manner, both by their letters and em- 
baſſadors, to baſten the concluſion of the treaty, This princeſs put them in mind, 
not only of the affronts ſhe had formerly received from the queen of Scotland by 
denying her legitimacy, and aſſuming the armes and ſtyle of Enzland, but of a new 
one, on which ſhe laid great ſtreſs, though founded only on a ſeal, which had fallen 
into her hands a few days before, and marked enigmatically ſome ill deſigns of the 
Scots againſt England *: but aſſured them, ſhe would proceed in the treaty without 
delay, and do what ſhe could to bring it to a good effect, as ſoon as the Scorch 
commiſſioners arrived. In the mean time ſhe allowed the biſhop of Roſs to treat 
with the French embaſſador about expedients to prevent the propoſed league of amity 
between England and Scotland, from being prejudicial to his mo/t Chriſtian majeſty : | 
and, the queen of Scots having been reduced by a ſevere illneſs to the brink of the 
grave, ſhe ſent two phyſicians to attend her *; and, upon her recovery, had a ring 
made on purpoſe, which one of her gentlemen carried to queen Mary as a preſent, 
to renew their former friendſhip by ſuch a token. The abbot of Dunfermling came 
from Lenox, and the faction, to London at the latter end of November, with a flat 
refuſal on their part to give up the prince on any conditions, and with inſtructions 
to deſire the treaty might be broken off; an ill prelude to the coming of the other 
Scotch commiſſioners, Morton and Macgill, who did not arrive till the latter end of 


February, with commiſſions of a like import; though they were under the abſolute 4. P. 1571. 
direction of the queen of England, and muſt have inevitably ſunk without her WOW 


ſupport. | 


GoRDON biſhop of Galloway, and the lord Levingſton, empowered, with the 
biſhop of Roſs, by the nobility of queen Mary's party 3, had come to London at the 
end of December: and, upon the arrival of their adverſaries, the conferences were 
opened, in the beginning of March, at the lord keeper's houſe, before him, the lord 
chamberlain, the lord admiral Clinton, the earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex, Cecil 
(created, on February 25, lord Burghley) Sir Fames Crofts, Knolles, Mildmay, Sir 
T. Smith, ſecretary in Cecil's ſtead, Morton had a few days before, in a ſpeech to the 
queen of England and her council, maintained the authority of inferior magiſtrates 
to impriſon and depoſe kings, by arguments and examples drawn from Knox's po- 
ſitions and Buchanarn's treatiſe De jure regni apud Scotos, in order to juſtify their 
proceedings againſt the queen of Scotland. Theſe were doctrines that ſounded 
very harſh in Eligabeth's ears: and the French embaſſador + adviſed Roſs to take no 
notice thereof, as his miſtreſs's rights were out of the queſtion ; but to treat onl 
about reſtoring her amicably, and to infiit on proceeding according to the articles 
propoſed at Chatreſworth, This was thought reaſonable: and the Engliſh com- 


miſſioners, obſerving that the queen of England's ſecurity, and the ſurety of the ſub- 


jects of Scotland, after queen Mary's reſtoration, were the onely points which re- 
mained to be adjuſted, deſired to know of the deputies appointed by her friends, 
what aſſurance they would give for the performance of the treaty on her part, what 
pledges of noblemen would be given, and what forts in their hands would be de- 
livered up to queen Elizabeth's keeping. On this head, they demanded the duke 
of Chatelleraut, the earls of Huntley and Argyle, the lords Hume, Herries, and an- 
other, to be kept as pledges for three years in England, and the caſtles of Dunbarton 
and Hume to remain, for the ſame ſpace, in the hands of the Engliſh; and, as for 


the caſtle of Edenburgb, it ſhould be kept by the adverſe party for their ſecurity. | 
Fenelon, Dep. i 51. 155. Leſh's Negot. 15. * Ibid. 151. 161. 3 Ibid. 153, 154. Leſly's 
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queen of Scots, under a notion of being reſtored, was to deliver every rg > 
had, capable of ſerving her, and every fort for the ſafety of her perſon, or her ag 
into which ſhe was to be ſent back helpleſs, friendleſs, at the mercy of her enemies 
and without a place where ſhe could lie a night with ſafety: yet all this wa * 
ſufficient. They demanded likewiſe the prince to be educated in England: but as 
he was in the cuſtody of the other party, they would poſtpone the demand, til 
thoſe already made were granted, Roſs and his collegues replied, * that, as to the 
« pledges and forts demanded, if their queen ſhould return to Scotland, whilſt thoſe 
e noblemen were abſent and thoſe forts out of her hands, ſhe would be in a work 
« caſe than ever before; entirely in the power of her rebellious ſubjects, who might 
diſpoſe of her at their pleaſure; having no ſtrength to receive her; unable (when 
the principal of her nobility and council were kept from her) to governthe realm 
and to cauſe juſtice to be executed upon offenders, or good order to be kept in 
the marches. They offered however to give one of the earls named (if queen 
Elizabeth would not be otherwiſe ſatisfied) with another of the ſame dignity, 
and two lords, to remain hoſtages for two years, provided they might be changed 
every fix months for others of the like quality: but they could not agree to de- 
liver any ſtrengths in their cuſtody ; being, beſides other inconveniences, well in- 
formed, that, if England poſſeſſed any fortreſſes in Scotland, France would de- 
mand the like, purſuant to the treaty of Edenburgb in Fuly, 1560, by which it 
was provided, that neither French nor Engliſh ſoldiers ſhould be received in Scor- 
« land.” 
Tae lord keeper hereupon told them, © that the point in queſtion was of greater 
moment than they imagined, being the affurance of ſo great a kingdom as Eng. 
land, to which the nobility, forts, and the whole realm, of Scotland, were not 
equivalent or able to give a ſufficient aſſurance ; the prince, the lords, the forts, 
all being too little for a ſecurity: and, if his advice might be followed, his miſ- 
treſs ſhould not releaſe the queen of Scots, upon any kind of aſſurance that could 
be given by Scotland, for all would not ſuffice, and there was no cauſe for refuſing 
* any thing required.” Queen Mary's commiſſioners had been ſecretly informed, 
and had always ſuſpected, that the queen of England would never ſuffer their miſ- 
treſs to get out of her hands: and, though they were now fully convinced of it, 
they {till replied, * that, in all treaties among princes, no further aſſurance can be re- 
e quired, than is in the power of the other party to perform; and, if they preſs fur- 
« ther, it appears done to exact an impoſſibility, and get a pretence for breaking off 
the treaty, as in this, where ſuch extreme conditions were required, as could not 
be agreed to with the ſafety of the prince, and the good of the country; adding) 
that, if queen Elizabeth was of the ſame mind, not to releaſe their ſovereign for 
any aſſurance they could make, it was needleſs to treat any further upon articles 
and conditions: but to ſeek the next beſt way for her ſafety, and that of her king- 
dom; and therefore deſired the Engliſb commiſſioners to deal plainly, and tell 
them, if this was their queen's reſolution, that no more time might be loſt in the 
« matter,” The Eng/i/h, undertaking to conſult, her, and in the mean time to 
confer with the commiſſioners of the other party, reported the latters ſentiments at 
the next meeting; declaring, * that they would not enter into any treaty, either 
« about the prince, or for the reſtitution of the queen of Scotland to her crown 
« and government; nor were Morton and his collegues empowered to treat upon 
« any thing, that might derogate from their king's title and authority; and, in cate 
« they did fo, they might, as it was particularly excepted in their commiſſion, be 
* accuſed one day of treaſon, and loſe their lives and eſtates,” The. counſellors 
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then, applying to Roſs and his fellow. commiſſionets, deſired to know what they Euzaners. 


would offer further for ſatisfying queen Elizabeth, with regard to the delivery of 
the prince, the noblemen and forts required for pledges, in caſe ſhe would agree 
with them upon conditions without the others. Roſs and his collegues ſhewed the 
triflingneſs of this excuſe: but were told by the council, © that the queen of Eng- 
« land had ſeen Morton's commiſſion, and, finding it inſufficient, could not refuſe 
« him leave to return into Scotland, and holding a parliament for getting a fuller ; 
« that the earl had been required to ſtay in London, whilſt his two collegues went to 
« Scotland to procure and bring the new commiſſion ; but he would not agree to 
« jr, becauſe the matter could not be ſo eaſily effected without him, and the queen, 
« by reaſon of her fate conduct, could not detain him againſt his inclinations. For 
« theſe reaſons they deſired R/s and his aſſiſtants to have patience till the end of 
« May, and renew the abſtinence for that time.” Ro could not forbear taking 
notice of the many repeated ſolemn promiſes, made by queen Elizabeth to his miſ- 
treſs and to foreign princes, of proceeding in the treaty, and bringing it to a good 
effect without loſs of time, and how groſly they had all been abuſed by affected de- 


lays, and the little hopes of doing any good in time to come, when ſuch frivolous 


allegations and excuſes were admitted: and then declared, that their commiſſion 
empowered them only to proceed, treat, and conclude, but not to agree to any ſur- 
ther delay. The Engliſh counſellors, telling him, that their miſtreſs could not, 
without the concurrence of them all, have the aſſurance ſhe expected, declared they 
had no further commiſſion to deal in the matter: and, Elizabeth inſiſting on the 
delay, which was ruinous to queen Mary's friends in Scotland, the earl of Morton 
ſet out for Scotland, where 12, ooo I. had been raiſed on the nation to pay the 
charges of his journey to this treaty. If he had ſtaid, and ſent his two collegues for 
the powers, Mary was willing to have waited their return: but this being refuſed , 
Galloway and Levingſton returned to give her an account of their negotiation ; and 
Reſs by her orders continued in London, to guard againſt any attempt, that might 
be made in parliament, to the prejudice of her ſucceſſion; much againſt the queen 
of England's inclinations, who conceived great jealouſy of him on this occaſion. 


THERE was another farce, rather than treaty, carrying on at the ſame time, and Treaty for the 


continued for a much longer; the Scotch treaty having laſted only about two years 


ſumed from time to time, ſo as to take up twelve years in negotiating, yet proving 
at laſt equally fruitleſs. Catherine de Medicis had been told by an Italian aſtro- 
loger, that all her ſons ſhould come to be ſovereigns : and being deſirous to have 
them ſo, at any rate, rather than by the death of one another, looked out every where 
for kingdoms, to which the younger might, by election, marriage, or otherwiſe, be 
advanced. Henry duke of Anjou, her ſecond ſon, made a great figure in the world; 
having diftinguiſhed himſelf by his military exploits, and being generally beloved 
and eſteemed for his great qualities: and theſe accounts, as well as of his royal 
birth, ſhe looked upon him as a party that would not be diſagreeable to the queen 
of England. The overture was made in Chriſtmas holidays *, The duke was 
young, and ſuppoſed either capable of any impreſſion, or not difinclined to the re- 
tormed religion: and Elizabeth, who was fond of being courted, recommended to 
his 20. Chriſtian majeſty to ſet on foot ſome reaſonable means for the reunion of 
the church: aſſuring him, that ſhe would aſſiſt him therein, and he ſhould not 
find her at all obſtinate. Terms were propoſed : and this princeſs agreed to allow 
him a matrimonial crown 3, and that he ſhould act jointly with her in the ini- 
ſtration of publick affairs, and was even willing to permit him and his ſervants the 
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E11zaBETH. exerciſe of their own mode of religion in private, provided he would aſſiſt with her 
A. D. 1571. at the celebration of divine ſervice, and not to refuſe to hear, and be inſtructe 
: the doctrine of the Proteſtants, It was after all generally believed, that there was 
no ſincerity on either ſide in this treaty, neither party deſigning to bring the marr; 6 
to effect: Elizabeth's chief view being to keep the court of France from afliftin 
the queen of Scotland, in which caſe ſhe would have that kingdom abſolutely at 
her diſpoſal, being firmly perſuaded, that the king of Spaine would never come to 
a rupture with her, ſo long as ſhe had 400,000 crowns of his money, and the mer. 
chandize of the Flemings, in her hands; and Catherine's views being either to pre- 
vent a match between Elizabeth and the young king of Navarre, or to create a falſe 
confidence in the chieftains of the Hugonots, to draw them the eaſier into the ſnare 
laid for their deſtruction. It is a circumſtance not unfavourable to this notion, that 
the overture was made, and the treaty carried on, by the cardinal de Chaſtilhn r. 
Guido Cavalcanti aſſiſting him as an under-agent: and it continued in his manage. | 
ment till about March 20, when he died ſuddenly: being poiſoned, as was general! 
ſuppoſed, by one of his ſervants, a Piedmonteſe. It was afterwards left to the re. 
ſident embaſſadors at London and Paris; only M. de Foix was ſent over in the ſum. 
mer to remove the difficulty about the duke of Anjou's exerciſe of his religion in 
hearing maſſe privately; which Elizabeth not conſenting to in any reſpect, an end 
was put to the negotiation in this prince's behalf. Cecil had always ſpoke very ho- 
nourably of the match, though in his real ſentiments he was againſt it, either (a8 
Leiceſter ſaid) becauſe he did not care the queen ſhould have any huſband but bim— 
ſelf, or becauſe he thought Anjou too near the crown of France, and, in caſe he 
ſhould ſucceed to it, England, ceaſing to be an independent kingdom, would be re- 
duced to the condition of a province. M. de Fenelon thought this objection of ſo 
much weight, that he recommended to the court of France to quit their firſt deſign, 
and propoſe the marriage in behalf of Francis, duke of Alenſon, younger brother to 
the duke of Anjou: and, as ſoon as the treaty for this laſt was over, another com- 
menced in favour of the former; though not proſecuted with the ſame eagerneſs as 
the other, by reaſon of Francis youth, and the difficulties, as well about religion, 
as Elizabeth's reſolution of not entering into any contract of marriage, till ſhe had 
ſeen the perſon propoſed for her huſband, 
The queen Fou years had paſſed ſince the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, and the queen 
LOT a0 had been more than two abſent from London: but the plague, which had been the 
calls a parlia- occaſion of her abſence, being at laſt aſſuaged, ſhe came thither, on Fanuary 23, 
ts to dine with Sir Thomas Greſham : and, viſiting the magnificient ſtructure, he had 
lately erected, upon the model of the Bourſe of Antwerp, for the uſe and convenience 
of the merchants, gave it, with great ſolemnity, and under the ſound of trumpets, 
the name of the royal Exchange. The lord Bucchurſ# ſet out, 3 on February 1, for 
France, to congratulate Charles IX on his late marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria, 
the emperor Maximilian's younger daughter: and, on the 17h of that month, 
there happened an earthquake too remarkable to be paſſed over in filence. +, About 
fix o'clock on Saturday evening, Marcley-hill, about three leagues eaſt of Hereford, 
after an hideous noiſe, raifing itſelf up, removed from the place where it ſtood, and 
travelled till Monday noon, when it reſted ; carrying with it the trees and hedges 
that grew, and the ſheep that fed, thereon; overturning Kyna/ion chapel, with 
whatever elſe ſtood in its way: leaving in the place it quitted an opening of forty. 
feet high and eighty ells long, and forming an hill of twenty fix acres, twelve 
fathom high, in the place where it reſted, The queen a few days after iſſued writs 
for = parliament to meet on Monday, April 2; ſending, at the ſame time, letters 
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miſſive, to the electors, requiring them to chooſe none but ſuch as were known EE. 
and zealous Protęſiants. This might perhaps contribute to increaſe the number of 1 7717 
Puritans in this parliament, among whom it had been agreed, beſides other me- | 
thods for the advancement of their ſect, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for getting * 
into parliament, where they might beſt ſerve their cauſe ; which by the general in- 
dolence of other gentlemen, not fond in thoſe days of a parliamentary attendance, 
they found opportunities of doing. The earl of Leicefter, high ſteward of Ando- 
ver 3, and other noblemen of their faction, who enjoyed the like poſt in other cor- 
rations, Claimed and exerciſed a right of naming conſtantly one of their mem- 
hers, and got the naming of both on ſome occafions: and thus made their party 
ſtronger. They were generally forward, reſtleſs, buſtling men, clamorous on every 
little pretence; and, confiding in their numbers, ſpake of the queen in terms of diſ- 
fepect and intolerable inſolence; for which Peter Wentworth, one of their chief 
ſpeakers , was ſummoned before the council, and kept ſome days from the houſe of 
commons: but the queen, finding this treatment had alarmed the members with 
apprehenſions of being reſtrained in their freedom of ſpeech, ſent him back to the 
houſe, without any application for his releaſe. She took care, however, at the ſame 
time, to put a ſtop to their deſigns for altering the liturgy, doctrine, and diſcipline 
of the church, by inſiſting on her ſupremacy, and forbidding them to meddle in any 
bills which touched that part of her prerogative. | 
Taz parliament met on the day appointed: and made a temporary law, by 
which whoever ſhould attempt, to do any bodily hurt to the queen, to levy war, 
« or incite others ta make war, in any part of her dominions, or ſhould affirm, 
« either that ſhe had no right to the crown, but ſome other, that ſhe was an here- 
« tick, ſchiſmatick, infidel, or an uſurper, or that the laws and ſtatutes of the realm 
« did not bind the right, deſcent, limitation, and inheritance of the crown, was 
te ſubjected to the pains of high treaſon ; or whoever ſhould by writing or print- 
« ing maintain, during queen E/zzabeth's life, that any one was or ought to be the 
« queen's heir and ſucceſſor, except the natural iſſue of ber body, and whoever 
« ſhould publiſh, print, or ſell, any books written upon this ſubject, was, for the 
« firſt offence, to forfeit half his goods, and ſuffer a year's impriſonment, and, for 
« the ſecond, to incur the penalties of a premunire.” The firſt part of this act was 
made to keep the queen of Scotland and her partiſans in awe, for fear ſhe ſhould be 
cut off from the ſucceſſion : and the latter ſeems occaſioned by the biſhop of Res 
having cauſed, juſt before, ſome of his books,, written in defence of his miſtreſs's 5 
right, and printed at Lovain, to be brought over into England. The pope's bulle, 
abſolving the queen's ſubjects from their allegiance, produced another act, de. 
nouncing the pains of high treaſon againſt all that ſhould obtain, publiſh, or exe- 
cute, any papal bulle or writing, or in virtue thereof reconcile any one to the 
church of Rome, and againſt the perſon ſo reconciled; thoſe of a premunire, 
azainſt the aiders and maintainers of the ſaid offenders, and all that ſhould bring 
over or receive Agnus Dei's, croſſes, pictures, beads, or the like ſuperſtitious things 
hallowed by the biſhop of Rome, or any other. perſon authoriſed by him; and 
thoſe of miſpriſion of treaſon againſt all that ſhould conceal and not detect ſuch 
e bulles and reconcilers. Another ſtatute ſubjected all natives and denizens, de- 
e parting the realm, and not returning within fix months after proclamation, to 
© the forfeiture of their perſonal eſtates, and even of their real, for lite, to be re- 
* ſtoted however upon their ſubmiſſion : and annulled all fraudulent deeds and 
* conveyances made by ſuch fugitives of their lands and goods, to prevent the 
e queen's having the benefit of their forfeitures. The attainders of Charles earl 
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Euizanurn. of Meſlniorland, and fifty ſeven others, concerned in the northern rebellion, were con. 
1 firmed: and the forſeited eſtates held of the ſee of Durham, were, with the bilhoy's 

conſent, veſted in the queen, on account of her great charges in ſuppreſſing the re. 
bels; but with a proviſo, affirming the right of the biſhop and his ſucceſſors to ſuch 
forfeitutes, which had been always enjoyed by his predeceſſors. Other acts « vi. 
« cated as well all fraudulent deeds made by eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual perſons to de. 
ce feat their ſucceſſors of remedy for dilapidations, as all leaſes of lands and due 
« belonging to any ſpiritual promotions, made either at leſs than the uſual rent, or 
« for a longer term than twenty one years, or three lives where cuſtomary : and 
« provided, that no penſions ſhould be laid on benefices with cure; that the in- 
« cumbents thereof ſhould not leaſe the profits but during their reſidence; that 
« none ſhould be admitted to a living, unleſs twenty three years old, and at leaſt a 
ce deacon, or without ſubſcribing, reading in the church, and declaring publickly 
« his aſſent, to the thirty nine articles, and bringing a teſtimonial of his honeſt life, 
« and profeſſion of the doctrine contained therein; that none ſhould be ordained 
ce without the like ſubſcription; and that all miniſters, poſſeſſed of benefices, who 
did not ſubſcribe, read, and declare their aſſent to the ſaid articles, or maintained 
« any doctrine contrary thereto, ſhould be deprived of their promotions.” Theſe 
articles, which had been eſtabliſhed in A. D. 1562-4, were reviſed in the convo- 
cation fitting at this time * : and ſubſcribed by all the members of both houſes, 
The clergy gave the queen (whoſe exchequer was reduced very low, not having 
above 12 or,1,3,000/. in it) a ſubſidy of 65. in the pound, payable in three years, 
and, the commons granting her likewiſe a ſubſidy of 45. on land, and 25. 8 d. on 
goods, with two fifteenths, the ſeſſions ended on Tuęſday, May 29: when her ma- 
jeſty, paſſing an act of grace for a general pardon, diſſolved the parliament. 

Scotch affairs. SOME ſpeeches had been made in the houſe of commons, during this ſeſſion, in 

favour of the houſe of Suffolk; and a motion had been made, that the queen of 
Scotland, if ſhe ſhould offend the laws of England, ſhould be proceeded againſt as 
if ſhe were the wife of an Engli/h peer: but it was not yet time to run ſuch 
lengths, and queen Elizabeth ſtopped the motion. Mary had received 3, during the 
treaty for a pacification, ſeveral offers of aſſiſtance from the pope and the king "= 
| Spaine: but ſhe had waved ſending an anſwer, till the iſſue of the treaty was 
known; and, for the ſame reaſon, the king of France had put a ſtop to the ſuc- 
cours of men and money, which he had prepared to ſend to Scotland. But, when 
the treaty, appearing manifeſtly to be a mere colluſion between the court of Eu- 
land and the rebellious faction in Scotland, was broken off without the leaſt hopes 
of doing any thing in the way of an accommodation ; and Elizabeth had in her 
inſtructions to Randolph, her agent, ſent to the regent before the treaty was over“, 
ſignified her reſolution never to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty, nor ſuffer her to 
« be reſtored,” this diſtreſſed princeſs thought herſelf at liberty to make uſe of the 
offers of her friends, for procuring her own liberty, and ſupporting the lords of her 
party in Scotland. Theſe laſt had, on April 2, loſt the caſtle of Dunbarton, the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the kingdom, which was taken before day by ſurprize 5: and 
John Hamilton archbiſhop of Sz. Andrews, brother to the duke of Chatelleraut, a 
man of good learning, ſound judgment, and great activity in buſineſs, being taken 
in it, was tried three days afterwards, not for Darnley's or Murray's murder, with 
which they endeavoured to blacken him, though innocent, but for rebellion againſt 
the prince of Scotland, in adhering to his mother; and condemned to be hanged. 
This ſentence, the effect of Lenox's perſonal enmity to the houſe of Hamilton, and 
founded only on a doom of forfeiture in one of Murray's conventions, was exe- 
Dep. 170. 175. * Strype, it. lib. i. c. 7. 3 Leſly's NVegot. p. 122, & ſeq. 4 Strype, i. 
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cated immediately, to the general indignation of all indifferent perſons, particulatly of ETAEETAM. 
the nobility and gentry 3 ; who were exaſperated to ſee a man of his birth and muy 2 71 
put to death in ſo ignominious a manner. 
Ir renewed the war: and, the duke of Chatelleraut marching with zoò horſe 
and 100 foot to Edenburgh *, where Grange was ready to ſupport him, ſeveral en- 
gagements enſued between the two parties; in which the loyaliſts were generally 
ſuperior, and would in all probability have carried their point, had their adverſaries 
not been aſſiſted from England. The certainty of ſuch aſſiſtance diſcouraged abun- 4 
dance from joining them, knowing that all their efforts would be in vain: yet they 1 | 
held a parliament, compoſed of the three eſtates, in June, at Edenbu. , in which | 
« the queen's pretended refignation of the crown, her ſon's coronation, and the 
« uſurped government of the regents, were declared of no force or effect, and all 
« ſubjects were enjoined to obey the queen, as their onely ſovereign.” The queen 
of England, alarmed at the diſtreſs of her creature Lenox, diſpatched lord Hunſdon 
to Berwick to raiſe forces, and give him all the aſſiſtance he was able on a ſudden. 
Sir V. Drury, mareſchal of the place, marched with a body of Engliſh to the 
neighbourhood of Edenburgh: but, as it had been agreed between the courts of 
England and France to mediate jointly for an amicable reconciliation of both par- 
ties, and Du Croc the French miniſter was not yet arrived, he declared, that he had 
no deſign of attacking either party, and uſed his inſtances to prevent their pro- 
ceeding to further hoſtilities, Both parties were drawn out on Saturday *, 2 June 16, 
between Leith and Edenburgh, ready for an action: but, Drury interpoſing to pre- 
vent it, they were perſuaded to retire both at once to their reſpective poſts, upon his 
throwing up his hat, the fignal for their retreat agreed on to compound the diſpute 
about the point of honour in the order of their retreating. The royaliſts accord- 
ingly turned their faces towards Edenburgh ; and were marching on careleſly thi- 
ther, when Morton, falling upon their rear, broke and purſued them to the gates of 
the city, This action was commonly called Drury's peace, or black Saturday and, 
as it was ſuppoſed to be his contrivance in concert with Morton 3, it rendered him 
very odious to the Scotch nation. On July 28, M. Verac arrived in the Frith of 
Edenburgb, and with him Mr. Chiſolme , who had been ſent by the-loyaliſts to pro- 
cure ſuccours from the court of France, and brought with him 18, ooo crowns, be- 
ſides a ſmall quantity of armes and munitions, for the pay and ſupply of the garri- 
ſon in Edenburgh-caftle. Some ſhips of the regents at Leith took the veſſel in 
which they came, and both Verac and Chiſſolme were made priſoners: but two 
thirds of the money got ſafe to Edenburgh ; and Sir David Spence recovered the 
armes and ammunition, as they were carrying to Stirling. Lenox, not long after 
holding a parliament in this laſt place, was ſurprized on September 4, about four in 
the morning, by the earl of Huntley and lord Claud Hamilton; who, in leſs than 
half an hour, ſeized him, with the earls of Morton, Glencairn, Argyle, Calls, 
Eglinton, Montroſs, and Buchan, and the lords Sempil, Cathcart, and * Ochiltree, . 
and, in order to carry them off, had mounted them behind their horſemen. But 
the earl of Mar ſallying out of the caſtle againſt them, and moſt of their men being 
diſperſed in plundering the houſes, they were forced to drop all their priſoners, ex- 
cept Lenox; who was killed by captain Calder. The earl of wa was choſen to 
ſucceed him in the regency. \ 
Tu duke of Alva had ſent Mr. Jobn ani who had bean ittendiop two Ridolpbi's i 
years about his court ſolliciting queen Mary's affairs, to conſult with her, what were conſpiracy | 
the beſt methods to be taken for her relief, and chiefly for her delivery out of pri- | 
ſon 4. Robert Ri dolphi, a Florentine merchant and banker, ſettled above fifteen { 
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EL1zantTi. Years in London, where the pope employed him as his agent, and of good credit with 
Tin the king of Spaine and other princes, ſent her, about the ſame time, a letter from 


the pope, with offers of large ſums of money to be employed for the ſame end, if 
it would contribute to advance the Roman Catholick religion. Ridolphi, belng ſoon 
to ſet out for Italy on buſineſs, was charged to bring an anſwer to this letter: and 
took occaſion thence to deſire, that the queen of Scots would certify her friends, par. 
ticularly the duke of Norfolk, of the friendly offers of other princes, and to re. 
commend him to the duke for a conference on the ſubject; having already, as he 
pretended, ſufficient credit with him and many others of the nobility. No anſwer 
was returned, till the Scotch treaty broke off: and then Mary, ſending a long dil. 

courſe about theſe offers to the biſhop of Ryſi, deſired him to perſuade Nor fab to 
confer with Ridolphi, and inſtruct him in all her affairs in ſuch. a manner, as would 
be likely to engage thoſe princes to employ their forces for her relief. This gic. 
courſe, with a letter to the duke, both in eyphers, were conveyed, to him by his 
ſervants Baniſter and Barker, his chief confidents, and were decyphered by his ſe- 


cretary Hickford: and, when be had conſidered them maturely, he ordered the laſt 


to burn them, but, inſtead of doing ſo, he put them, with other letters no leſs dan- 
gerous, under the mats of his grace's bed- chamber, and afterwards delivered them 
to the council. Ridolpbi was introduced to the duke by Barker, who ſpake Italian: 
and, putting him in mind of, the harſh treatment he had received, his long confine- 


ment in his own houſe, his being debarred from taking his ſeat in the houſe of lords 


the laſt parliament, though the firſt peer of the realm and Earl Mareſchal of Eng 
land, and of the dangerous ſituation. in which he and the queen of Scots were, preſ- 
ſed him to put himſelf at the head of an enterprize, that he had formed with many 
others of the nobility, for procuring: a deſcent and raiſing an inſurrection in Eng. 
land, without which he would, never gain his point of marrying the queen of Scot- 
land. To ſhew the feaſibleneſs of the affair, he faid, © That the pope had 100,0 
e crowns. ready towards the charges, and would provide for the reſt; and that the 
« duke of Medina - Celi, being on the point of coming from Spaine to ſucceed Alva 
< in the government of the Low Countries, might eaſily bring on board his fleet a 
te body of forces, which, joined with ſuch, as might be ſpared from Flanders, would 
« make an army of 6000: foot and 4000 horſe, all veteran forces; and. theſe, if 
e landed at Harwich, and ſupported by the duke and his friends, would cut out ſo 
<« much work. for the queen of England, that, being diſabled. from ſending troops 
6 to Scotland, ſhe: would be glad to compound for queen Mary's liberty and re- 
« ſtorat ion. This being the principal view. of the deſcent, it was not proper to be 
made in Scotland, which. would ſoon be waſted and ruined by ſuch a, multitude of 


ſtlrangers, for, whatever farces were ſent from abroad, queen Elizabeth, whilſt quiet 
at home, could eaſily ſend a much greater army from England, and the queen of 
Scotland's. perſon would be in great danger, Whereas, the paſſage from Flanders 


to England: being much ſhorter, it wasicaſy;ta ſend ſuccours, of all kinds to this laſt 


country; their troops would: find no difficulty of ſubſiſting in it; and being more 


experienced than the Engliſb, the: latter wauld not care to run the hazard of a bat- 
tel; Elizabeth would loſe the ſervice of- a great part of her realm, no parliament 
could meet; and the perſon of the. Scottiſi queen be preſer ved. There were ſome 
hopes likewiſe, that the king of France, if he did not join in the attempt, would at 
leaſt favour it, as tending to the relief and reſtoration; of the queen of Scotland, 


which he had ſollicited for ſome years in vain, and might now ſee effacted without 
any expence on his part: and, though there was a treaty on foot: for the duke of 
 Anjou's marriage, he would ſoon find it to be a mere feint on queen Eligabetb's ſide, 
and the reſentment, which ſuch an affront would raiſe, muſt make him uncon- 
cerned at any trouble, wherein ſhe was involved: It was added, that, though the 
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ſcheme propoſed ſeemed to endanger the queen of England's ſlate, yet things might Et12ABETH. 
he ſo moderated, that, in caſe ſhe either embraced, or would tolerate, the Roman 
Catholick religion, or would agree to the duke's match with the queen of Scots, ſhe 
would not be troubled, nor would any alteration be made iii the government : ad 
the great ſhare, he would have in its execution, would engage all Chriſtian princes 
to approve his marriage; though ſome of them, and thoſe none of the meaneſt, 
made ſuit for it in their own behalf. 
guck was the light in which Ridolphi dreſſed up his project, the better to embark 
the duke of Norfolk in the enterprize. Before the duke was let out of the Tower, 
he had obliged himſelf, under his hand and ſea], never more to meddle in his mar- 
riage with the queen of Scotland, nor in her affairs, without the knowledge and ap- 
probation of the queen of England. He had done this in expectation of being ſet 
at liberty; yet had ever ſince been confined in his own houſe in the cuſtody of Sir 
Henry Nevil: and he thought this later engagement could not cancel that, which 
he had entered into before with queen Mary. His paſſion for this queen diſpoſed 
him to do every thing for her ſervice: but he was too loyal to concur in any mea- 
ſures for dethroning his natural ſovereign, too great a lover of his country to in- 
volve it in troubles, too zealous a proteſtant to promote the intereſts of fopery, or 
to like a ſcheme coming from the pope, and too jealous of a defign*, formed by | 
Philip, and ſollicited by the counteſs of Northumberland, Leonard Dacres, and 
other refugees in Flanders, for marrying queen Mary to Don John of Auſtria, to 
wiſh her releaſed and reſtored by the forces of the king of Spaine; who, after ſuch 
an obligation, might command every thing he could defire from her gratitude. 
Full of theſe ſentiments, which' he did not care to explain, he contented himſelf 1 
with ſaying (as Ridolphi told Roſs) © That, for his own part, he would do every | 
« thing in his power for the relief of the queen of Scotland, and preſervation of his | 
« own eſtate ; that Rido/phi's ſcheme had a likely appearance, and that his going | 
« to the pope, the king of Spaine, and the duke of Alva, would probably engage |} 
« them to grant the ſuccours neceſſary for the enterprize. Ridolpbi propoſed, in | 1 
his return, to communicate the affair to the court of France by the means of his 
ſiſter's ſon, the count of Retz, an Italian, in great credit with the king and queen- 
mother, and perſuade them to favour it: and, this done, he would go into the Low 
Countries with all poſſible diligence ; and certify the queen of Scots, and the duke, 
ol their anſwers. This forward undertaker made two requeſts to the duke, but 
was gratified in neither: the firſt was, that his grace would ſign three letters of 
credence, which he had prepared, to the pope, the king of Spaine, and the duke of 
Ala; the other was, that he would confer with the noblemen (whoſe names he l 
gave him, and who were now in town on account of the parliament's fitting) about | 
the enterprize; for he could never have ſuch. another opportunity of conſulting 1 
chem, and being aſſured of their concurrence, The firſt was flatly refuſed: and the | 1 
duke never ſpake to any of the noblemen, nor took any other ſtep in the affair, | 
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Ri poL HI, paſſing to Bruxelles, communicated his project to the duke of Alva, . | 
who approved it, upon his repreſentation that many Ergli/h noblemen were con- | 
cerned therein: and, adviſing him to. purſue his journey to Rome; undertook in 
the mean time to recommend it ſo effectually to his maſter the king of Spaine, that, 
when he arrived at Madrid, he might be diſpatched with a ſpeedy anſwer 3. 
Charles Bailiff, a Fleming, in queen Mary's ſervice, had come to Bruxelles on his 
private buſineſs : and, being then on his return to England, Ridolpbi communicated. 
to him the reſult of his negotiation with Alva, and made him write two letters in 1 
cypher, one directed to the queen of Scotland, the other to the duke of Nor oll. A 
Theſe, with three others written by Ridolphi, with his own hand, to the Spaniſh 
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embaſſador, the lord Lumley, and the biſhop of Roſs, were put in a packet: and ge. 
livered to Charles; who brought with him ſeveral other letters from the Engliſh and 
others reſident in that country. When he came to Calais, a letter was delivered to 
him from the biſhop, with orders to leave the letters, if he had any, with the gg. 
vernor of that place; a method he had directed to be taken with all his diſpatches, 
to prevent a ſearch at the ports; but the young man, fond of being employed, and 
truſting to his own ſufficiency, brought them with him: and, being ſearched at 
Dover, his letters, books, and cloaths, were ſeized, and he was ſent up to London 
and impriſoned in the Marſhalſea. On notice of this ſeizure, Roſs applied to lord | 
Cobbam, warden of the Cinque Ports, and a friend to the duke of Norfolk : and got 
from him the principal packet; making up another of old and trifling letters, in bulk 
and faſhion like it, which was delivered to the council. Charles was advertiſed of 
this, and inſtructed to ſay nothing: but in his fright, when firſt taken, he had cried 
out, that he had brought letters, which would cauſe himſelf and others to be hanged, 
the council reſolved to treat him roughly, and, becauſe he confeſſed nothing in his 
firſt examination, ſent him to the Tower of London. He was there put upon the 
rack: and forced by pain to confeſs all that Ridolphi had told him, what letters he 
had brought, and that they were come to the hands of the biſhop of Roſs; who, 
upon ſecret intelligence thereof, took care to ſecrete his letters of conſequence, and 
ſent away John Cuthbert, the onely ſervant he truſted with his cyphers and papers of 
moment, to a private retreat in London, till he could get a fafe conveyance abroad. 


The earl of Saſſex, Burghleigh, Mildmay, and Sadler, came, on May 13, to examine 


him about what Charles had confeſſed, which the biſhop treated as an Italian dil. 
courſe between him and Ridolphi, of no moment: and declined giving an account 
of what was charged upon him to any body, but his own miſtreſs. They here- 
upon ſearched his ſtudy, which they afterwards ſealed up, keeping the key; diſ- 
miſſed all his ſervants, except two to attend him in a ſevere ague which continued 
upon him three months: and, confining him firſt in his lodgings, ſent him the next 

day priſoner to Ely-houſe in Holbourn ; where he was kept, till Auguſt 17, under the 
cuſtody of Mr. Skipworth and Mr. Kingſmill, Whilſt he was thus confined, a 
packet came from Ridolphi with the pope's anſwer, which was conveyed to the 
duke of Norfolk by Barker: and ſoon after another affair broke out, which made 
way for a diſcovery of the whole conſpiracy. 5 
Tux hazard and difficulties of ſending money by ſea to Scotland made the king 
of France order M. de Fenelon to try, if he could not find a ſurer conveyance by 
land: and this miniſter, conſulting Barker on the ſubject, reſolved to venture 2000 
crowns in the method propoſed. It was to be delivered firſt to Baniſter at his 
country houſe near Shrewſbury, and by him forwarded to Mr. Lowfher on the fron- 
tiers; from whence it was to be fetched, with two letters in cypher, by the lord 
Herries, who was to ſend it by Lethingtor's brother to the caſtle of Edenburgb. 
Browne, one of the duke's ſervants, was diſpatched from London to carry it to 
Baniſter : but inſtead of doing ſo, being either a ſpy in the family, or tempted by 
the hopes of reward, went to the place where the queen was on her progreſs: and, 
diſcovering the affair, delivered the money to ſome of the council, who, with all 
their induſtry, had not been able to find out any act contrary to law to charge upon 
the duke, though he had been two years in priſon, and no means had been left 
untried to find him guilty of ſome offence. When the earl of Suſſex made ſuch 
havock in Scotland the laſt year, a proclamation had been publiſhed declaring all the 
Scotch borderers, who had either protected the Engliſb refugees, or made depredations 
in the Engliſb marches, to be enemies. It did not appear, that the lord Herries had 
been concerned in either of theſe acts; yet the ſending money out of the kingdom 
to him was deemed to be for the aid of the queen's enemies, and conſequently an - 
$2 
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of high treaſon, The bearear of the money having declared *, that he had received 8 | 
it from Hickford, and that it came from the French embaſſador, two lords of the J n,", .. 
council waited on M. de Fenelon to learn the truth of the matter: and this miniſter 
told them frankly, that, part of the money ſent by Ch:ſſolme to Scotland having been | 
intercepted, and his agent Mr. Verac ſtripped of his baggage, cloaths, and money, j 
and detained in priſon, his maſter had ofdered him to ſend, as dexterouſly as he 
could, 2000 crowns to Verac for his ſupply; and he had ſent it, with a ſmall ad- 
dition, which the archbiſhop of Glaſgow had deſired to be remitted. But, fince it 
had miſcarried, and was in queen Eligabeih's hand, and he could not think that a 
remittance for his maſter's ſervice could be diſagreeable or detrimental to her, he de- 1 0 | 
fred the lords would either get an order from her to ſend it to Verac, or give him | 
a ſafe conduct for that purpoſe, or elſe reſtore it to him, and let him know what 
he ſhould write to his maſter, He made afterwards ſeveral demands of the money 
in the king of France's name: but it doth not appear to have been reſtored. 
HIckrORD was committed to the Tower on September 1: and confeſſed that he Duke of Nor- 
had delivered the money to Browne; and had received it from Barker. Being aſked | ny OE 
if he had any letters that paſſed between the queen of Scots and the duke, he 
owned that he had ſome, which he kept under the mats of his lord's bed- 
chamber, or in the tiles of the houſe: and by his directions there were found queen 
Mary's diſcourſe before-mentioned, decyphered with his hand ; the cypher between 
that queen and the duke; and ſeventeen other letters, which his grace had received, 
either from her, or the biſhop of Roſs, at different times, and had ordered Hickford 
and Barker to burn, though they had thought fit to preſerve them, not without 
great ſuſpicion of a treacherous deſign. Barker, an old man, was next committed 
to the Tower; and, being afraid of the torture or rack, with which he was threat- 
ned, and put in hopes of a pardon, confeſſed all he knew of his maſter and others; 
being privy to all the proceedings between the duke and the Scott iſb queen, Roſs and 
Ridolpbi a. The duke of Norfolk, being himſelf examined, on September 5, in his 
own houſe, and not knowing what his ſervants had depoſed, or that any of his let- 
ters or papers had been preſerved, denied conſtantly, that he held any correſpon- 
dence of letters with queen Mary, or knew any thing of the ſending of money to 
Scotland, or other matters, which were the ſubject of their enquiry : and was there- 
upon ſent, two days after, priſoner to the Tower. Baniſter, the duke's ordinary 
counſellor in his law affairs, was then committed to the ſame priſon, and on his 
examination confeſſed nothing: but, being preſented to the torture, owned, that he 
had been concerned in his grace's intelligence with the queen of Scots; and con- 
feſſed the little he knew of other matters, particularly of R:dolph!'s affair. The 
lord Cobbam and his brother Thomas, the lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, Mr. 
Goodyere, Mr. Lowther, the earls of Arundel and Southampton, Sir H. Percy, and a 
great number of other gentlemen, were taken up, and committed to the Tower, 
the Marſhalſea, or other priſons: and commiſſioners were ſent to ſearch the queen 
of Scotland's and the biſhop of Rops's letters in the country for cyphers; but no- | 
thing was found for their purpoſe, 1 
Tu queen returning at the end of September from her progreſs to Richmond, the | 
duke of Norfolk was re-examined on October 10: and, being ſhewed, as well the | 
letters and papers found in his houſe, as the confeſſions of his ſervants, he was quite 
aſtoniſhed to ſee himſelf betrayed: and, defiring the council to intercede in his be- 
half with the queen for a pardon, aſſured them he would declare truly all his deal- 
ings; though he {till maintained, that, whatever had been propoſed to him, or he had 
been preſſed to undertake, he yet never would agree to any thing which might tend 
to the prejudice of his ſovereign, or diſturb the quiet of her kingdom. He was 
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E12aptTr. aſked, whether he had any intention of marrying the queen of Scorland, when be 
Yin went to the conferences of ork in October, 1568: and in the ſpace of two days an 


Biſhop of 
Roſs's con- 
ſeſſion. 


hundred other interrogatories were put to him, about his words and actions ſince 
that time; his dealings with Murray and Lethington; the northern inſurreQion 
the deſigned rifing in Norfolk for releaſing him out of priſon ; a project for ſeizing the 
Tower at the ſame time; another for arreſting the queen, during the laſt parliament 
to prevent the paſſing of the ſevere laws againſt the Roman Catholicks ; his intel 
gence with the queen of Scots, and the many deſigns formed for ſetting her at li. 
berty. The duke anſwered very plainly to all theſe particulars, owning that mog 
of theſe defigns had been imparted to him, but that he had ſtopped their execution, 
which the council did not diſpute, though they blamed him for not diſcovering the 
deſigns. He did not deny the knowledge of his ſervants ſending the French em- 
baſſador's money: and, as to Ridolphi's project, he confeſſed what is above related, 
and that Barker had brought him letters from the pope ; but he had never given his 
conſent to that undertaker's ſcheme, nor to any thing prejudicial, either to the queen 
or the kingdom. It was very unhappy for the duke to be ſo univerſally beloved 
and eſteemed throughout the nation, that no enterprize againſt the ſtate, or for the 
delivery of the queen of Scots, was thought practicable without his concurrence, 
This was the reaſon of their being communicated to him: and he conſtantly took 
care to quaſh them; thinking thereby to diſcharge the duty he owed of loyalty to 
his ſovereign, which he was always determined to perform, without forfeiting his 
honour by revealing what had been propoſed to him in confidence. The ſubſtance 
of his grace's and his ſervants confeſſions, with ſuch exaggerating comments as the 
council thought fit to make thereon, were drawn up in a relation, which was de- 
livered, on October 13, in the flar-chamber at Weſtminſter, to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London; who communicated it, two days after, in a common hall, to 
the citizens. Another treatiſe to the like effect was printed at the ſame time, and 
diſperſed over the nation, with the view of leſſening the duke's popularity, and re- 
conciling the minds of the people to the further proceedings meditated againſt him 
for his deſtru&tion., # | 
NoTw1THSTANDING the fullneſs of the confeſſions made by the duke. of 
Norfolk and the other priſoners, the council thought they could not come to the 
bottom of the deſigns, either againſt the ſtate of England, or (what was interpreted 
to be the ſame thing) for the ſervice of the queen of Scotland, without examining 
the biſhop of Roſs; who was brought from Ely to London, on October 19, for that 
purpoſe, The earl of Bedford, the lord admiral, the lord Burgbley, Sir Fr. Knoles, 
and Sir T. Smith, with the attorney and ſollicitor general, were appointed to exa- 
mine him: and opened their buſineſs with calling him 4 falſe traytor Scot, to whom 
no credit ſhould be given; charging him with being the author of all the rebellious 
and ſeditious deſigns in England, and loading him with the like opprobrious lan- 
guage. The biſhop replied, © That he had been above three years in England em- 
« baſſador of a free princeſs, the queen of Scotland in birth and right, all Chriſtian 
« princes acknowledging her as ſuch, and the lords themſelves, with the queen their 
« miſtreſs, reputing her ſo in their conſcience, as he was well aſſured; and Ead all 
« that time laboured to reconcile matters for the recovery of his ſovereign's liberty, 
« and the common quiet of both kingdoms.” After this preface he maintained, 
that he was unaccomptable for his actions to any body, but his own miſtreſs : and 
claimed, as well the privilege of an embaſſador, as the benefit of his ſafe conduct, 
which the lords, to their great ſurprize, found to be very full, and without any re- 
ſtriction. They had, in expectation of this plea, procured the opinions of Lewis, 
Dale, Drury, Aubrey, and Fones, noted Civilians *, to the following effect; “That 
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an embaſſador, moving ſedition againſt the prince to whom he is ſent, doth by the ELIzanZTn. 


« civil law, and the law of nations, forfeit his privilege, and is ſubject to puniſh- 


« ment as an enemy; that the miniſter of a prince lawfully depoſed cannot chal- PT” 


« lenge the privilege of an embaſſador; and that a prince may forbid an embaſſador 
« to enter his kingdom, and order him out of it, if he doth not contain himſelf 
« within the limits preſcribed to embaſſadors, but in the mean time he ought to 
« enjoy the privileges of an embaſſador, in virtue of his embaſly.” The com- 
mittee urging the firſt of theſe opinions, Roſs undertook, with the advice of council, 
to refute all the reaſons they could alledge for it, and to prove by laws and hiſtories 
« that theſe privileges had been inviolably obſerved in all ages, and by all nations, 
« and that it was never lawful for any prince to lay hand on an embaſſador, or treat 
« him, as his own ſubject; and, if any one had acted otherwiſe, it was not of right 
« but an illegal action.“ He obſerved, © that queen El:2abeth's embaſſadors in 
« France, and other countries, had been arreſted for the like offences, but never 
« troubled otherwiſe, and allowed to depart; that Randolph and Tamworth, her 
« embaſſadors to his miſtreſs in Scotiand, had, at the time of her marriage with 
« Darnley, been undeniably convicted of giving large ſums of money to Murray, 
« and others, for raiſing a rebellion, which was actually raiſed, and yet they were 
« not impriſoned, nor any thing done to them, beſides ordering them to depart the 
' « realm, ſo that the worſt their lordſhips could do to him was, to ſend him out of 
« the kingdom.” Burleigh, having made a trifling reply, inſinuating that his cafe 
- was different from theirs, aſked him what conferences had paſſed between him and 
Norfolk fince the latter's confinement in Howard-houſe, he told him, « he would 
« anſwer to nothing that concerned his miſtreſs, but in her preſence: and, as for 
« his dealings with the ſubjects of England, they had their own laws to make them 
« anſwer, and, as the guilty parties had already confeſſed, what he could ſay was of 
« no ſignification, fince, by the received law, cuſtom, and treaties between the two 
« realms, the teſtimony of an Engliſhman was not not to be admitted againſt a 
« Scotchman, nor that of a Scotebman againſt an Bugliſhman, and as they could 
« not be hurt by his, neither could he be hurt by their, confeſſion,” It was upon 
this law or cuſtom, that lord Dacres was acquitted by his peers in the time of 
Henry VIII. | 
Taz lords, getting no other anſwer, threatned him with the rack: and ſending 
bim to the Tower, confined him there in an unwholſome priſon, called the bloody 
Tower; where he had neither air nor light, and was debarred the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper, Sending for him thence, on October 26, to the governor's lodgings, they 
told him, © the queen was ſenſible he had acted only as a miniſter, but, as ever 
« body charged him with being the author of ail the conſpiracies, ſhe defired him 
« to declare what part he had acted: and, that he might not be deterred by a point 
« of honour from accuſing any one, or by the fear of cauſing a greater reſentment 
« againſt his miſtreſs or himſelf, nothing ſhould be enquired of him, but what was 
« already confeſſed.” To fatisfy him in this particular, they produced the con- 
feſſions of the duke, his ſervants, lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other gentle- 
men, with the queen of Scotland's and his own letters, and Ridolphi's diſpatch; all 
which he had the liberty of peruſing: and then was aflured in her majeſty's name, 
« that, if he freely declared all the proceedings in thoſe caſes, it ſhould not be made 
« uſe of, either ta hurt himſelf or to accuſe any man, there being no want of evi- 
« dence, but only for her own ſatisfaction: whereas, if he made no anſwer, ſhe 
e would put him to death, without any further delay, as a private man, and as ene 
* of her own ſubjects, who had ſought the ſubverſion of her eſtate.” The biſhop, 
finding by the depoſitions and papers ſhewn him, that every thing was diſcovered, 
and that his ſilence could be of ſervice to no body but himſelf, agreed, upon the 
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EuizaztT?. lords promiſe that what he ſaid ſhould not be uſed to the prejudice of any of the 
accuſed, to anſwer frankly to all their queſtions. * His anſwers were found apree- 


wer Wet 
A. D. 1571. 


feſſing ſolemnly, that no nobleman whatever had dealt with him in theſe matter 
he declared himſelf ready to undergo any pain, or death itſelf, rather than burd 
his conſcience with uttering untruths. Some of that body were employed afterwards 


Nor folk tried 
and con- 
demned. 


A. D. 15/2. 


able to the confeſſions of the priſoners, except in the article of breaking up the par- 


liament, by ſeizing the queen; which occaſioned Barker to be confronted with 
him: and, though this man avouched what he had ſaid, the biſhop abſolutely tle. 
nied, that there was any ſuch meſſage ſent him by the noblemen he named, Eliza. 
beth ſtill ſuſpecting there was more in that affair, than had been yet diſcovered, and 
that the lords, ſaid to be concerned in it, had been engaged likewiſe in the Plot for 
bringing over foreign troops, the biſhop was again examined by the council, and re. 
quired to tell the names of the noblemen, who had treated with him: but, pro- 


8, 
en 


to get ſomthing more from him on this ſubject: but ſtill met with the ſame anſwer 
BURGHLEIGH, and his party in the council, were now very earneſt to bring the 


The ſum was, that he had ſeen the duke of Nor- 
folk but once ſince his releaſe out of the Tower, 
and that was in September, 1570, when nothing paſ- 
ſed but what related to the articles, which Cecil and 
Mildmay were to propoſe to the queen of Scotland; 
but what he had treated with him about Ridolphi's 
affair, was by the mediation of Baniſter and Barker, 
and it was only by their report, that he knew any 
thing of the duke's allowing his name to be made 
uſe of, and his refuſal to ſign the letters of cre- 
dence. He owned, that his ſervant Cuthbert had 
decyphered the letters ſent by R:do/phi out of Flan- 
ders, and that he had ſent them by Barker to the 
duke; and that he had heard ſay there came a let- 
ter from the pope ; but, being then in cuſtody, he 


could ſay no more of that matter; nor of the mo- 


ney ſent by the French embaſſador to lord Herries; 
and had never heard of his grace's ſending any 
money to the earl of Heſtmorland. As to the de- 


ſign of ſeizing the Tower, he remembered that 


ſuch a thing had been mentioned to him and lord 
Lumley by Ridolphi, in the way of diſcourſe, as 
what had been done in the beginning of queen 
Mary's reign, whilſt the duke of Northumberland 
was with an army in the field againſt her: whe- 


ther it was propoſed to the duke of Norf9/# or not, 


he was uncertain, but Mr. Liggon, his grace's ſer- 
vant, who had been preſent at the diſcourſe, told 
him afterwards, the duke would not agree thereto. 
He acknowledged, that, on Barker's telling him, 
what a number of Roman Catholick lords were diſ- 
contented at the ſevere laws making againſt thoſe of 
their religion, he had, in the way of diſcourſe, 
mentioned what a much leſs number of noblemen 
had done in Scotland, by ſeizing the queen, and 
breaking up the parliament; and that the duke, by 


Joining with them, might obtain all he deſired in 


his affairs; and that Barker had related this diſ- 
courſe to his maſter : but it was no formed deſign ; 


he had received no meſſage from any nobleman about 


it, and he only touched upon the ſubject in his diſ- 

courſe, to try what the duke would do for the queen 

of Scots relief, becauſe many of her friends ſuſpected 

his courage ; and he-was confirmed in this opinion, 

when Barker brought him word, that his grace 
would not attempt any thing, nor open his mind to 

his friends, till he heard the effect of Ridolphi's ne- 
gotiation. 


To other queſtions the biſhop anſwered, & That 


duke of Norfolk to a trial, and very importunate with Ro/s to give evidence againſt 


„he knew of no nobleman concerned in R;44! 
phi's diſpatch ; that he had read the letter to 
lord Lumley before it was delivered, and it con. 
tained nothing of the matter, being only a letter 
c of compliments; that he had aſſiſted in Norfalt's 
correſpondence with his miſtreſs in order to their 
marriage, which had been propoſed by Murra 
and Lethington, and by ſome of the principal — 
6 bility of England; that the duke was always per- 
ſuaded, the queen of England would at laſt give 
her conſent to it, and he never perceived any 
« mind in him to attempt it by force, nor ever 
&« heard him ſpeak a word, but what he might 
have ſpoke before queen Elizabeth and her coun- 
cil, without offence of his duty or allegiance ; 
that the northern rebellion was a ſudden affair. 
raiſed by the lords concerned in it to avoid being 
c taken up; that, had he known of the deſign, he 
ſhould have diſſuaded it, but he was at that time, 
and the duke alſo, in cloſe cuſtody, and in dan- 
& ger of their lives, through ſuſpicion of their at- 
„ tempt; that he had never talked in his life with 
& Sir T. Stanley, Sir T. Gerard, or Mr. Rolleſton, 
nor with any ſent by them, to propoſe reſcuing 
the queen of Scots by force, and ſetting her up for 
queen of England; that one Hall indeed had 
come to him, and, after ſaying that thoſe gen- 
tlemen would gladly do any thing for her re- 
„ leaſe, if booo ſtrangers might be landed in Eng- 
land, and two ſhips ſent to Lancaſhire with 
powder, ammunition, and ſome money, deſired 
„his opinion of the matter; that he diſapproved 
the enterprize as unlikely, and becauſe the treaty 
“ between his miſtreſs and the queen of England 
„ was then on foot, and he never heard more of 
«© the matter; that Sir H. Percy had alſo propoſed 
to him the carrying off the queen his miſtreſs by 
ce fix able men to Scotland, but he ſuſpected it to 
be a mere political device, and ſo it proved upon 
tryal ; the like offers were made by Powe! and 
& Owen, but he rejected them; and, though he 
mentioned ſome of theſe propoſals to Barker, 
«© who told them to his lord, yet the duke would 
never agree, that queen Mary ſhould be con- 
„ veyed out of the realm, for fear ſhe ſhould be 
married to ſome foreign prince, and himſelf be 
“6 balked of the fruit of his long expectation.” 
Cecil thought it a plain honeſt confeſſion. Com- 
pleat Embaſſador, p. 151, 
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him: but this he flatly refuſed; inſiſting on the promiſe made him by the council Er: 


at his firſt examination, that nothing of what he ſaid ſhould be made uſe of to ac- 
cuſe any man, and declaring, that, as he had never conferred with the duke himſelf 
on any of the matters in queſtion, but only with his ſervants, what he could ſay 
would not hurt him; and he mult, at the fame time, publickly profeſs before the 
court, that he never heard him in all his life ſpeak one word at any time, that was 
againſt his duty to his prince and country. This made them think it improper to 
produce him in perſon, though Barham the queen's ſerjeant at law, in breach of the 
ſolemn promiſes of the council, made uſe of his confeſſion at the duke's trial. This 
noblemen was carried, on January 16, by water to Weſtminſter-hall, the ſtreets be- 
ing lined with ſoldiers, and the guards doubled at Whitehall: and arraigned before 
a jury of twenty ſix peers ' ; George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury ſitting as high fleward. 
His grace defired, that he might be allowed council to plead for him, and that he 
might be informed which of the articles of accuſation were treaſon, and which not : 
but both his requeſts were refuſed. As to the ſeveral conſpiracies that had been 
communicated to him, which he had ſtopped or diſapproved, he could only be 
charged with miſpriſion of treaſon for not revealing them: and, though out of de- 
ference to the queen of Scozland's recommending Ridolphi, he was leſs explicite in 
declaring againſt his ſcheme, yet his refuſing to give him credentials, his making no 


preparations of armes or money, and taking no ſtep. towards its execution, at the 


onely time in which it could be done, afford a reaſonable preſumption that he miſ- 
liked it, as well as the others; it being full as inconſiſtent with his conſtant ſenti- 
ments, equally averſe to the diſturbing of the peace of England, and the carrying 

of queen Mary out of the kingdom, It is ſaid in Barker's confeſſion, that he was 
empowered by his maſter to tell the Spaniſh embaſſador, he had allowed Ridolphi 


to make uſe of his name abroad: but the duke at his death denied, that he had 


ever given his conſent to Ridolphi's project; his ſecretary Hickford cleared him of 
it; and the leſs ſtreſs is to be laid upon the terms of that confeſſion, becauſe, when 
the duke defired. that Barker might be confronted with him, and brought to give 
his teſtimony before the court, it was refuſed. What was chiefly inſiſted on to 
prove the treaſon, was his deſign of marrying the queen of Scotland, his purſuing 
that deſign, notwithſtanding his promiſe to the queen of England, without her con- 
ſent, and his knowing that his ſervants ſent a ſum of money from the French em- 
baſſador, in order to its being delivered to lord Herries. To make this look like 
treaſon, it was neceſſary to repreſent the queen of Scots and lord Herries as enemies. 

To this ſerved the former's having, in her firſt huſband's time, quartered the armes, 
and aſſumed the ſtyle, of England; and, though ſhe had left them off on her huſ- 
band's death, had lived in great friendſhip with El:zabeth for ſeveral years after- 
wards, had offered over and over to renounce all claim to that crown, till after the 
deceaſe of this queen, and the iſſue of her body, and had never been declared an 
enemy, yet {till that ſtale pretence was made uſe of to repreſent her in ſuch a light. 
The feudal law indeed forbade a vaſſal's marriage with his lord's enemy, without 
the conſent of his ſuperior, and it was puniſhable with the forfeiture of his lands; 
there elſe appears nothing in the law of England to make the duke's marriage with 


the queen of Scots unlawful: but, whatever the offence was, it had not been com- 


mitted, it was only in deſign, and not propoſed to take place without queen Eliga- 
beth's conſent. Herries was at the court of England, from October, 1568, to the 
middle of February, 1569: and, having then leave to return to Scotland, and ſee 
the queen of Scots in his way, carried her inſtructions to Chatelleraut, Argyle, and 


! Theſe were the earls of Kent, Worceſter, Suſ- chamberlain, the lords Burghle:zgh, Grey of Milton, 
ſex, Huntingdon, Bedford, Pembroke, Hertford, Mountjey, Sandes, Wentworth, Burroughs, Mordant, 
Warwick, and Leiceſter, the viſcount Hereford, the St. John of Baſing, Rich, North, Chandos, St. John 
lord admiral Clinton, Howard of Effingham lord of Bletſo, Buch hurſt, and De la War. 


Huntley, 
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ing faith with them, impriſoned him with Chatelleraut, on April 10, 1 ID 
the caſtle of Edenburgb, before Swuſſex's proclamation declaring the Ss * 
mies, and he was detained there during the northern rebellion, and ſome 
after; ſo that it is not eaſy to comprehend, how he could be affected by that 
clamation. It was however on theſe two ſuppoſitions of his and queen d 
ing enemies to queen Eligabeth, that the charge of high treaſon was chiefly Ra, 
ed; of which the duke of Norfolz was by his peers found guilty ; to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of every body, as well as to the infinite concern of the beſt men =, and of 
the people { general. | | 7 8 
Tur Spaniſh embaſſador was about the ſame time ſent. out of England, on ac. 
count of his dealings with Ridolphi, and the encouragement he had given to Other 


rs ene. 
months 


conſpiracies: the power of his maſter ſecured him from the treatment uſed to the 


biſhop of Roſs; and he was only ordered to depart * He had, not long before 
when the treaty was on foot for the duke of Anjou marriage with queen Elizabeth 
uſed all the artifices imaginable to break it off: and had offered, to acquit her of 

the 400,000 crowns ſhe had ſeized of his maſters and his ſubjects money, to re- 
pair the damage which the Engliſh had ſuffered by ſeizures in the Spaniſh territo- 
ries, and to oblige Philip's ſubjects to take their merchandiſe in this preſent condi. 
tion, To engage her further in an alliance with the houſe of Auſtria s, he propoſed 
a marriage between her and the emperor Maximilian's ſon Rodolph, whoſe picture 
had been brought over four months before: and, if ſhe reſolved to continue ſingle, 


he undertook to ſecure her, whilſt ſhe lived, from any trouble on the part of the 


League be- 


tween France 


and England. 


queen of Scotland. Preſents, promiſes and offers, were not ſpared to engage the 
ladies about court, and the lords of the council, to favour his propoſals : but 
he did not ſucceed ; and laid the blame on Cecil, whom he charged openly, as the 
author of all the miſunderſtanding between the courts of London and Ma- 
drid s. He was ſent from London on Dec. 24: but was allowed to ſtay at Canter. 
bury, till he bad given the duke of Alva an account of his departure, and ſhould 
receive the duke's anſwer, During his ſtay there, and a day or two after Norfall's 
trial, one Borgeſe, his maitre db tel, was ſent for from thence under a guard, be- 
ing accuſed of having given money to Kene/m Barney and Edmond Mather to 
murder Cecil. The privilege of a foreigner, and of an embaſſador's ſervant, pro- 
bably ſaved his life: but Barney and Mather were executed on Feb. 11; and con- 
feſſed their deſign was to have killed the queen, as well as Cecil. This manner of 
ſending away his embaſſador was ſo reſented by Philip, that he ordered all the 
Engliſh in Spaine to be impriſoned, their ſhips and merchandiſe to be ſeized, and 

that no commerce ſhould be held for the future with England. ED 
Tuis reſentment on the part of Spaine was the leſs regarded by the queen of 
England, becauſe ſhe was on good terms with France; which was governed by 
by the politicks of Catherine de Medicis, to whom her ſon Charles IX. paid almoſt 
a blind obedience. The hopes of a marriage between her youngeſt ſon, the duke 
of Alenſon, and that queen, made her promote a defenſive league between the two 
crowns: which was concluded, on April 19, at Blois 5, and obliged them © to 
ee aſſiſt each other againſt all, who, under any pretence whatever, ſhould invade, 
c. or attempt to invade, any of their reſpective territories.” Elizabeth would fain 
have had a clauſe inſerted, particularly ſpecifying religion as one of thoſe 
retences : but the king of France, alledging it would offend the pope and all Ro- 
man Catholick powers, would give the crown of Sparne a great advantage againſt 
him, and fink. his reputation even among his own ſubjects, abſolutely rejected it; 
: Fenelon, Dep. 231. * Tbid. 200, 224, 225. id. 168. 4 Compleat Embaſſador, p. 102, 
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and ſhe conſented to accept in lieu thereof a letter miſſive under Charles's own ELiaa BETA. 


hand, engaging to aſſiſt her, if ſhe was attacked on account of religion. 
league was to continue in force till a year after the deceaſe of either of the cori- 

tracing parties, notwithſtanding any other alliances either contracted or to be con- 

tracted ; and for the life of the ſucceſſor of the firſt deceaſed, if he gave notice with- 

in a year to the ſurvivor, by embaſſadors and letters, that he accepted the ſame con- 

ditions. The quantity of ſuccours, which each prince was to furniſh, as well by 

land as by ſea, within two months after demand, was ſpecified ; but not the pay, 

which was to be defrayed by the demandant. The queen of England would not 

allow the queen of Scots to be mentioned in the treaty * ; but rather the ſtate and 
crown of Scotland, whether under the government of the mother or the ſon, pre- 

tending ſhe had no deſign, beſides making peace in the country, preventing any 
miſchief to England, and preſerving the ancient league between France and Scotland. 
It was provided for this reaſon, that no innovation ſhould be made in that realm ; 

« that both princes ſhould join to defend it againſt ſtrangers, and the queen of Eng- 

land might purſue; with armes all ſuch, as afforded protection or ſupport to the 

t Engliſh rebels that were ſtill in Scotland. This article looks, as if the French 

court had taken offence at the application, which the 3 Scotch nobility had made, by 

their agent the lord Seton, to the duke of Alva for ſuccours: and another was of 
ſuch a nature, as to ſhew they were not, or at leaſt not fond of appearing to be, on 

good terms with Spaine. It was ſtipulated, © that, if the Engliſb ſhips ſhould be 

« ſeized or arreſted in the ports of the Low countries, or in any other of the Spa- 

« ziſh territories, the king of France ſhould be obliged to ſollicite the reſtitution 

u thereof; and, in caſe of refuſal, ſhould make repriſals in his dominions, upon 
the merchants ſubject to the king of Sparne, in favour of the queen of England 
« who engaged in return to do as much, on her fide, in favour of his moſt chriſtian 
« majeſty.” The earl of Lincoln, lord admiral, was ſent with a noble train to Pa- 
ris, to ſee this treaty ratified by the king of France: and the mareſchal de Mont- 
morency came over into England with Paul de Foix +, and a train of forty perſons, 
to be preſent at the like ratification by queen Eligabeth. This was done on Fun 15: 
and the next day the queen cauſed the mareſchal to be inveſted, by the earl of 
Worceſter, with the order of the garter. The Engh/b nobility about court vied 
with one another in the magnificence of their entertainments to theſe embaſſadors, 
particularly the earl of Leiceſter, and the lord Burghley ; which laſt was ſoon af- 
ter, upon the former's refuſing the poſt, vacant by the death of the old marqueſs 
of Wincheſter, on March 10, advanced to the dignity of lord treaſurer of England. 
Upon this miniſter's promotion, the cuſtody of the privy ſeal was given to lord 
Efingham, who was ſucceeded in his poſt of lord chamberlain of the houſehold by 
the earl of Sex : and ſecretary Smith was made chancellor of the order of the 
garter. | 


i SW Sb 
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Tu E queen had hitherto ſubſiſted, by the power of her own realm, without any 1jagucre of 
foreign alliance: and the ſatisfaction, which ſhe and her council received at firſt *-* 


from this with France, was ſoon damped by the news of an horrible maſſacre com- 
mitted, on Aug. 24, upon the admiral Coligni, the comte de la Rochefoucaut, the 
chiefs of the Hugonot party at Paris, againſt whom the defign had been long laid, 
whatever is to be ſaid of the reſolution for involving in it all the inhabitants of 
that city, profeſſing the reformed religion. The odium of this maſſacre was at firſt 
thrown upon the Guiſes 5 but the king, two days after, took it upon himſelf; 
pretending that a conſpiracy of Coligni, and his partiſans, againſt his life and 
crown, had left him no other method of providing for his own ſafety. Above 

* Compleat embaſſadir, p. 185. * Fenelon, Dep. 234, 244+ * Crawford's Mem. p. 173. Fe- 
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Ei.1zaBt1H. 2000 perſons were thus murdered in Paris the firſt day, beſides what were killed 


— — 
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on the two days following: but the number of the ſlain in Rouen, Meaux, Ty, 15 

Orleans, Angers, Bourges, Lyon, Toulouſe, and other places, to which orders Kit 
ſent for the like inhuman fſlaughters, amounted to about thirty thouſand, The 
profound diſſimulation, with which the king and queen mother of France had act. 
ed, for a long time before the execution of this deteſtable enterprize, to draw the 
Hugonot chieftains into their power, the enormity of the action, the general horror 
it occaſioned, and the breach of faith, which attended it, deſtroyed all the confi. 
dence before placed in Charles's word: and revived the jealouſy, which the Queen 
of England and her miniſters had formerly entertained, of the ſuppoſed league of 
Trente or Bayone. M. de Fenelon ſaw, with infinite concern, all the ill conſe. 
quences of his maſter's conduCt *, and had in his letters made - awakening remon. 
ſtrances to him on the ſubject, with all the freedom and integrity of a Cato: but 
he employed all the credit he had with queen Elizabeth, and her miniſters, to 
prevent its producing any change of meaſures in the court of England. Nothing 
could be more awful and affecting than the ſolemnity (as he deſcribes it) of his 


audience at Wodeſioke, when he went to notify the reaſons of his maſter's orders 


for the maſſacre ; a gloomy ſorrow fate on every face; filence, as in the dead 
of night, reigned through all the chambers of the royal apartment; he paſſed 
through crouds of courtiers and ladies, ranged in. order on each fide, and clad in 
a mournfull garb, without having a ſalute, or favourable look, from any one, til! 
he came to the queen ; who indeed received him well, and heard him, without 
any ſigns of diſlike, make proteſtations of Charles's good will to her, and reſolu- 


tion to aſſiſt her on any occaſion, even where the cauſe of religion was concerned, 


Elizabeth, in her reply, expreſſed the greateſt concern for the diſhonour brought 


upon the king of France, by an act fo full of horror, in the eyes of all perſons 


Popular acts 
ot the queen. 


who did not know his reaſons; deſired him to examine into the bottom of the 
pretended conſpiracy, and, if found to be a chimera, to puniſh the authors of the 
bloody counſels founded on the ſuppoſition thereof: and, aſſuring him of the con- 
tinuance of her amity, recommended to him the ufing of his power towards the 
ſurviving proteſtants, in ſuch a manner, as to make ſome amends for ſo much 
blood, ſhed not by the ſword of juſtice, but of murderers. It put a ſtop for a 
time to the treaty for the duke of Alenſon's marriage, which had been carried on 
warmly before, and uſed to be the fond ſubject of ſeveral hours converſation be- 
tween the queen and the embaſſador, whenever he came to court: and the parti- 
ſans of the houſe of Burgundy tried on this occaſion to diſſuade the French alliance, 
and preſs the coming to a good underſtanding with the king of Spaine, a prince 
that kept his word religiouſly, even with the Moors; but without ſucceſs, Fene- 
lon in a ſhort time made up matters ſo well between the two courts, that, the 
queen of France being delivered 2, on October 22, of a daughter, ſhe conſented to 
be godmother to the child, who was chriſtened Mary El:zabeth ; the earl of Wor- 
ceſter being ſent to Paris, in the beginning of the next year, with rich preſents, 
to appear as her proxy on that occaſion. 4 0 © 

Hap there been any deſign formed againſt England, by the court of France, in 
conſequence of the maſſacres and ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots in this laſt country, 
Elizabeth was prepared to baffle their meaſures; having taken care, to fortify 
Portſmouth, with other ſea ports, to keep the militia in the due exerciſe of their 
armes, and a good fleet always in readineſs. The forfeited eſtates of the Northern 
rebels had increaſed her revenue; ſhe had done lately ſeveral popular a&ts 3 ; re- 
paying the money which ſhe had borrowed of her ſubjects by privy ſeals ; putting 
the laws in execution againſt noblemen, who had mote retainers than were allow- 
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ed them, to the great oppreſſion of the people; and recalling her commiſſions fort: 121284) 
enquiry into lands concealed from the crown, which had been abuſed in various F357 
reſpects, and particularly for the ſeizure of Unde belonging to eccleſiaſtical benefices 
and hoſpitals, and the ſtripping churches of their bells, and the lead with which 
they were covered, Thus provided for defence, and ſeeing her two powerful 
neighbeurs of France and Spaine, which alone were capable of diſtreſſing her, taken 
up with troubles and inſurrections in their own countries, ſhe had little reaſon to 
dread any attack from thoſe quarters: yet the alliance of France was too much for 
her reputation to be lightly broke, and had been found of great uſe for her fa- 
vourite pur poſes. 
Tu EsE were the reduction of Scotland under the power of the rebel party, that Scorch affairs; ; 
it might be entirely under her own direction: and the preventing queen Mary from 
having ſuccours of any kind to procure her liberty. Small ſupplies of ammunition, 
men and money, would have kept the war on foot many years in that country; and 
theſe France might have ſpared without any inconvenience to their domeſtick affairs: 
but, amuſing Charles with the treaties of alliance, and the marriage of his brothers, ſhe 3 | | 
| ſtopped more than once the ſupplies which had been prepared, and lay ready in the | 
ports of France *, to be ſent to Scotland. Some ſmall ſums of money had indeed 
been ſent thence (probably raiſed out of the queen of Scots jointure, which amount- 
ed to 120,000 francs a year *) to enable the garriſon of Edenburgh caſtle to ſubſiſt: 
but theſe ſcarce ſufficed for the pay of the ſoldiers, and the place was in continual 
danger through the ſcarcity of ammunition and proviſions, Argyle, Caſſils, Eglin- 
ton, Boyd, and other noblemen 3, ſeeing no hopes of obtaining any effectual ſuc- 
cours from France, and in deſpair of being able to make head againſt the. forces, 
which the queen of England (who had declared publickly that ſhe would never 
| ſet queen Mary at liberty, and would ſupport the young prince's government with 
all her power) was reſolved to ſend to the aſſiſtance of their adverſaries, had made 
their peace with Morton: and the Scottiſh queen's right was ſupported only by 
Ferniſhurſt in the Marches, Grange with the garriſon of Edenburgb, and the earl 
of Huntley, This laſt indeed, by two or three conſiderable victories, which his 
brother fir Adam Gordon had gained over the maſter of. Forbes, and the troops of 
Morton, was maſter” of all the north of Scotland +: and had taken Brechin and 
Meontroſs ; when his further progreſs was ſtopped by the mediation of fir V. Drury 
and Du Croc, on July 3 1, and an abſtinence for two months concluded, The courts 
of France and England had agreed Jointly to promote a pacification in the kingdom ; 
and, by the articles of the abſtinence, it was provided that a meeting ſhould be 
held to treat of a peace: but Elizabeth tried all ways to elude the French having 
any hand therein. This ceſſation was a fatal ſtep to the loyaliſts, who diſperſed 
their forces: and, Chatelleraut and Huntley having left Edenburgh, Morton with 
his forces, minding no articles, when a breach would be for their advantage, took 
poſſeſſion of the town immediately, and lived at free quarter upon the inhabitants. 
The ceſſation indeed was afterwards continued to the end of the year: but the 
mediators, diſcouraged by the violation of the firſt, were then departed, The 
earl of Mar however laboured ſincerely for an accommodation : and Grange, with 
his friends in the caſtle of Edenburgb, offered to give it up, if one of them might 
be made governor of Blackneſs, which was ſtill in the hands of the loyaliſts, and 
ſome other conditions granted. Theſe were © an indemnity by parliament for 
* all crimes and offences; their eſtates, and thoſe of the heirs of lord Fleming 
* and others of their party deceaſed, to be reſtored ; their perſons ſecured from in- 
jury; a diſcharge to Grange on delivery of the queen's jewels and goods in his 


1 Fenelon, Dep. I75, 227, 208, 217, 221, 22.3, 2245 225. 2 Compleat embaſſador, P- 195 
Fenclon, Deb, 207, 4 Crawford's Mem. p. 262, 269. 
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ration, being now made only ?, for her liberty, for her being ſent to France, for 


it was not difficult for her to do ſo, and ſhe had been ſufficiently provoked to it 
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« charge during the wars; the reſtitution of Hume and Faftcaſtle to lord Hume: 
<« paſſes for themſelves to go into France, or ſuch parts of Scotland as they thought 
« convenient; and that the caſtle ſhould be entruſted to the earl of Rothes, who 
« was to be ſecurity for the performance of the conditions.” There was nothin 
unreaſonable in theſe articles: but there was another diſagreeable to Morton > who 
had got from the crown a grant of the ſuperiority of Grange, and was defired to 
reſign it, that fir V. Kirkaldy might hold his eſtate there of the crown immediate 
ly. For the ſake of this, Morton, who enjoyed all the power and profit of the 
regency, rejected all Grage's propoſals: and Mar, ſeeing he had merely the name 
of a regent, and was unable to do any thing for the ſervice either of his friends or 
his country, died (as was generally ſaid) of a broken heart, on Oct. 28; though 
others imputed his death to poyſon given him by Morton, who was by the con- 
vention, which met on Nov. 15, appointed his ſucceſſor in the regency, 
ANOTHER advantage, that the queen of England received from her treaties with 
France, related to the Scottiſh queen; the inſtances, formerly uſed for her reſto- 


abatements of the rigour of her impriſonment, and for her better treatment, Theſe 
were frequently made by the ordinary embaſſador, by the mareſchal de Mont. 
rency, by every envoy ſent over extraordinarily : but were eaſily put off by inyent- 
ed ſtories, by trifling pretexts, or by promiſes couched in civil expreſſions, though 
of an uncertain meaning, and fixing no definite time for performance. Thoſe 
two queens had ſate on their reſpective thrones, concurrent with one another, for 
ten years together, Elizabeth on the throne of England, without any ally, Mary 
on that of Scotland, with the alliance of all the Roman Catholick powers in Eu- 
rope : and yet the latter had never attempted to diſturb the peace of the former's 
government, nor tampered with any of her ſubjects to raiſe an inſurrection, though 


by the artifices, which Elizabeth had uſed, and the money ſhe had advanced, to 
embroil Scotland, and raiſe a rebellion againſt Mary. It muſt appear very ſtrange, 
that Elizabeth, who had reigned ſecurely, unmoleſted by any invaſion, inſurredis 
on or conſpiracy, all the time that Mary was in proſperity, ſhould, in the height 
of her power and glory, tremble before her, when ſhe was diſgraced, depoſed, re- 
duced to the helpleſs condition of a priſoner, and entirely in her own power : yet 
this was either the caſe, or it was pretended to be ſo; Elizabeth exprefling a con- 
tinual uneaſineſs, leſt Mary ſhould make her eſcape out of priſon. If this was 
real, it ſhews the ill policy of putting and detaining in priſon this unfortunate 
princeſs ; who fled to her for ſuccour in a reaſonable confidence of her promiſed 
friendſhip, when the bare ſhew of an army, or a declared reſolution of aſſiſting 
her, would have effected her reſtoration ; and by ſuch a ſervice obliged her to an 
eternal gratitude, The world was apt to conſider this, not only as an ungenerous, 
but as an unjuſt, treatment of a queen, over whom ſhe had no authority ; and to 
look upon it as done with the view of uſurping the government of her dominions 
by the means of nominal regents ; who were devoted to her ſervice and obedient to 
her commands, though they pretended to act in the name of the young prince of 
Scotland, an infant. Elizabeth did not care to quit the command of this laſt 
realm, which ſhe had ſeized in ſo unjuſtifiable a manner: and, though ſhe had 
often pretended to releaſe or reſtore Mary, ſhe ſeems never to have had any ſuch 
intention; words of a bitter rancour againſt this princeſs 3 breaking from her at 
the time ſhe made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of that kind, and one of theſe ſteps be- 


ing likely to render her government there precarious, as the other was utterly in- 
Aelvil, 118, * Fenelon, Dep. 221, 236. bid. 182. 
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conſiſtent with the exerciſe thereof. The crowns of England and Scotland had Ex izaszT U. 
been always divided: and there doth not appear any good reaſon, why the queen 1 
of Scotland's marriage, or recovering her liberty and crown, ſhould be deemed the N 
geſtruction of queen El xabetb, or why the ſolliciting foreign princes for ſupplies to 
be ſent into Scotland, for the aſſiſtance of her loyal ſubjects, ſhould be conſtrued | 
treaſon againſt the crown of England. Yet this was the conſtant language of the i 
council, the courtiers, the lawyers, of all that had hopes of benefits from the dif- | 
ferent competitors for the ſucceſſion; and uſed even in indictments, particularly in 
that of the duke of Norfolk. | 
Tax nation was far from being ſatisfied with this nobleman's condemnation, The houſe of 
There was a general perſuaſion that Barker and Hickford bad been ſet on to draw diefs for = 
him into a ſnare, and then betray him; the firſt not being proſecuted, nor the other duke of Nor- | 
put to death, though convicted on his confeſſion. Their depoſitions had been u 
cooked up at the pleaſure of his enemies; they were not brought into court to give 
their teſtimony (as the duke demanded) for fear of being croſs examined, and vary- | 
is from what the rack or other means had drawn from them; parts of letters and | 1 
confeſſions read in court were thought very inſufficient evidence to prove a fact, as I! 
well becauſe the parties were not upon oath, as becauſe thoſe parts picked out for 
the purpoſe might be explained, or perhaps contradicted, in other parts of the letters 
or confeſſions. Thus one part of the biſhop of Roſs's confeſſion, atteſting that a 
promiſe of marriage had paſſed between the duke in perſon and the queen of Scots 
by proxy, was produced (being the onely thing like evidence to prove the fact) but 
the paſſages in it, ſhewing that this was only upon conditions, particularly that of 
queen Elizabeth's voluntary conſent, was ſunk, and not ſuffered to appear. The 
precedent was of a dangerous nature, expoſing the lives and properties of all the 
ſubjects in England to the arts and malice of their enemies: and the like methods 
might be made uſe of to convict the moſt innocent perſon in nature of any crime 
whatever, Elizabeth's politicks, the ſame which the cardinal de Richlieu afterwards 
adopted, directed all her actions; and, conſidering the duke of Norfolk as the onely 
man in the kingdom capable of ſerving for an head to a body of malcontents, and 
that no number of the nobility, however diſpoſed to an inſurrection, durſt offer to 
ſtir without his concurrence, ſhe reſolved to get rid at any rate of one, who had it 
in his power to hurt her, and to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty when he pleaſed , 
though, out of a ſenſe of his duty, he had conſtantly rejected all propoſals and ſolli- 
citations of that nature. Of all her talents, that of diſſimulation was the beſt 
known, and moſt uſually practiſed : and, as the duke was the worthieſt and greateſt 
peer in the kingdom, and the moſt univerſally beloved and eſteemed, ſhe took care to 
exerciſe it on the occaſion of his death; affecting to ſhew a great unwillingneſs to or- 
der it, and a wonderful compaſſion of his condition. Thus, having ſigned, * on 
Friday, February 8, a warrant for his execution the next day, ſhe countermanded it | 
about eleven at night; and, having figned another on February 27, revoked it the 
next morning, two hours before day: two other warrants were afterwards ſigned, 
the laſt of them on Thur/day, April 10; but both revoked in the ſame manner, 
What the remonſtrances of Burghley and the lords of her council, and the con- 
ſideration of her own own ſafety, which they repreſented as continually expoſed 
whilſt Nor/olk was living, could not draw from her, was to be effected by the in- 
ſtances of a parliament, which was called for this very pur poſe, and proved, ag 
uſual, very obſequious to her deſires. It met on Thurſday, May 8: and, on the | 
16, the houſe of commons? reſolved to addreſs her for putting the duke of Norfo/z | 
to death during the preſent ſeſſion, A motion was made for a conference with the | 
lords on the ſubject, and for deſiring them to join in the addreſs: but, for fear of 


1 Fenelon, Dep. 236. 238. 240, D' Erbes Journal, May 16, 21, 23. a | 
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1 up what was wanting in the weight of their petition, through the upper houſe's not 


concurring in it, by the vehemence with which they urged the duke's immediate 
execution, as neceſſar y for the queen's ſafety and the peace of the nation. This ad. 
dreſs, ſerving Elizabeth's purpoſe of appearing to be conſtrained to an act of ſeverit 

againſt her inclinations, had its effect: and the duke was executed upon 7. ower-hill 
on June 2, about ſeven in the morning; an unuſual hour, but choſen to prevent too 
oreat a concourſe of people, He died with great calmneſs, conſtancy, and intre. 
pidity; declaring himſelf a zealous Proteſtant, and maintaining that he had never 
given his conſent to any deſign or enterprize, either againſt queen E/:zzabeth, or the 
peace of his country. of 


The queen of Ty1s was not the onely point for which the parliament was called: it feryeq 
Scots prole- 


cuted violent- 11Kewiſe for an inſtrument to exalt Elizabeth's clemency in the caſe of the queen of 
ly by the par- Scotland. Matters had been prepared for ſome extreme reſolution. againſt this 


liament. 


queen; Buchanan's detection had been reprinted , and 400 copies thereof diſperſed 
in London: the French embaſſador complained of this infamous libel, but with lit- 
tle ſucceſs; Elizabeth pretending that the books had come from Scotland and Ger. 
many, and were not printed in England, and thus excuſing herſelf from ſuppreſſing 
them, though the court of France proceeded more frankly in ſuppreſſing, at her 
inſtance, a book publiſhed in that country, containing ſevere reflections on her chief 
miniſter Burgbleigb. This attack upon the honour of that princeſs was followed 


with threats of taking away her life a, and right of ſucceſſion; pamphlets were pub. 


liſhed, and reports ſpread, charging her with defigns againſt the queen and the 
ſtate of England : and, as if a proceſs was to be carried on in form againſt her, the 
lord de la War, Sir Ralph Sadler, Dr. Wilſon, and Sir T. Bromley attorney general, 


were ſent to expoſtulate with her upon ſome heads, which look as if deligned for 


articles of impeachment. Theſe were, the old ſtory of her aſſuming the armes 
« and title of England; the deſign of marrying the duke of Norfolk, and ſetting 
« him at liberty by force of armes; the encouraging of the northern rebellion; re- 
ce lieving the refugees in Scotland and Flanders; procuring a bulle and receiving 
« letters from the pope; practiſing with Ridolphi to get ſuccours from the pope and 
« the king of Sparne to invade England; and ſuffering herſelf to be called queen of 
« England by her friends in foreign countries.” In anſwer to theſe accuſations ſhe 
faid, „That ſhe had not uſurped the armes and title of England, except when ſhe 
« was very young, not miſtreſs of herſelf, and under the power of her huſband, 
« but had never uſed them ſince his deceaſe, nor would ſhe ever reſume them, 
« during the life of 'E/:2abeth, or of her iſſue, if ſhe had any, That in matching 
« with the duke of Norf9/k, ſhe meant no harm to England, but rather thought it 
ce would be of great ſervice to this kingdom; that ſhe could not renounce her pro- 
« miſe of marriage, which obliged her to advertiſe him of his danger, and procure 
« his liberty; that ſhe had never raiſed, nor conſented to the raiſing of, any 
te tumults or inſurrections in England, but was always ready to diſcover any plots 
« ſhe knew againſt the queen or country, if ſhe might be admitted to her ma- 
« jeſty's preſence and hearing; that ſhe had not relieved any of the Engliſb rebels, 
« but had only by a letter recommended the counteſs of Northumberland to the 


duke of Alva. That ſhe had uſed Ridolpbi in money matters for the remitting 


; c 


of her jointure out of France, but had never received any letter from him, nor 
had ever dealt with any body for her delivery, though ſhe had not declined 


« hearkening to the offers made her of ſervice in that point, particularly by Hall 


and Rolleſton. That ſhe had ſometimes received letters from the pope, but mere!y 
of conſolation and piety, and of no other matters: nor had ſhe ever procured any 
' Fenelon, Dep. 214. 222, 223. 
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« bulle from Rome. That, if any body called her queen of England, ſhe could not Ex zan ET . 


« help it, nor ought ſhe to anſwer for other people's faults; and that ſhe had never 
« ſent to the pope, or the king of Spaine, for procuring an invaſion of England, 
« though ſhe had deſired their aſſiſtance for reſtoring her to her own kingdom, 


« after giving her majeſty notice thereof: but, if ſhe was to be called in queſtion | 


« for theſe matters, ſhe deſired (as ſhe was of the blood royal of England) that ſhe 
« might anſwer for herſelf in open parliament.” Had not this expoſtulation hap- 
pened before the maſſacre of Paris, it is not unlikely but ſhe might have been 
charged with procuring it; for, having been accidentally more cheerfull than or- 


dinary, on Saturday, Auguſt 23, at night,, the eve of that deteſtable enterprize, her 


keepers, imagining thence, that ſhe knew of it, ſent up word to court, and ſhe was 
thereupon more cloſely impriſoned, _ | 

Tur parliament gave themſelves no trouble in enquiring into any part of queen 
Mary's conduct, or in hearing evidence to prove her guilty of any offence : every 
thing, that any malevolent member of the houſe of commons could ſuggeſt againſt 
her, ſeems to have been taken for granted. Robert Bell of the Middle-Temple, a 
Puritan, was preſented for ſpeaker on Saturday, May 10: and the next ſitting day, 
Monday the 12, the houſe reſolved © to proceed againſt her in the higheſt de- 
« oree of treaſon, and to touch her as well in life, as in title and dignity.” The 
reaſons (as they are termed) aſſigned for this violent proceeding, which Sir 5. 
D'Ewes thinks were preſented on May 28, are drawn up in a canting puritanical 
way, full of paſſages of ſcripture foreign to the purpole ; and contain nothing like 
a rational motive for the immediate execution of the Scottiſb queen, on which they 
inſiſted, but that her life would bring confuſion to the realm of England.” They 
were hot on a bill for taking away her life, or at leaſt for excluding her from the 
ſacceſſion: but, the French embaſſador 3 remonftrating againſt theſe meaſures, 
Elizabeth ſent a meſſage to the houſe, © thanking them for the care of her ſaſety 
« and preſervation, and approving the method, in which the lords had concurred 
« with them (i. e. the putting queen Mary to death) as the beſt and ſureſt for thoſe 
« ends.” She told them, * that, for certain reſpects, ſhe thought good, at this 
« time, to defer, but not reje&, that courſe of proceeding; and therefore directed 
them to go on with the ſecond bill propoſed againſt the Scoz71fh queen: © yet ſo as 
« not have her, by any implication, or drawing of words, either enabled or diſ- 


« abled to or from any manner of title to the crown of England;” and would 


have the bill penned by her learned council, before it came under the conſideration 
of parliament. Inſtead thereof, a new bill was offered, by which “ the conſpiring 
or deviling to enlarge any priſoner committed to cuſtody by the queen's ſpecial 
« command for any treaſon, or ſuſpicion of treaſon, concerning her own perſon, 
and expreſſing the ſaid conſpiracy by words, writing, or other matter, ſhould, if 
before the indictment of the priſoner, be deemed miſpriſion of treaſon ; if after, 
be puniſhed as felony ; and, if after attainder of the perſon, be puniſhed as in caſes 
« of high treaſon,” Another act paſſed at the ſame time, © making it felony to 
A to take, detain, burn, or ruin any of her majeſty's ſhips, fortreſſes, or harbours :” 


both of them were temporary acts, calculated for the preſent circumſtances of af- 


fairs, and to prevent any attempts for the Sco7ti/h queen's liberty; which every body 


was now inſtructed, contrary to their former experience, to think inconſiſtent with 
the ſafety of Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation. The houſe of commons was for 


the moſt part compoſed of Puritans: and, in expectation of great matters being 
done by them for the advantage of that ſe&, a book, ſtyled An admonition to the 


parliament, was publiſhed againſt the liturgy, hierarchy, and almoſt every part of 


' Fenelon, Dep. 227. * D*Ewes Journal, p. 205. 207. 219. 3 Fenelon, Dep. 252, 253. Jebb, ii. 
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Eliza BETA. the Conſtitution of the church of England. Two bills againſt che rites and Sel 


75 72 monies of the church were actually brought into the houſe of commons; and more 


would probably have followed, had not the queen put a ſtop to theſe, and all 
others of the like kind, by ordering them to be ſent her, and by declaring her ple 
ſure, „that, for the future, no bill concerning religion ſhould be preferred or te- 
« ceived into the houſe, unleſs it was firſt conſidered and approved by the biſhops 
« and clergy.” Notwithſtanding the puritanical ſpirit which appeared in it, this 
parliament was continued for ten years, perhaps in order to revive the furious pro. 
ſecution of queen Mary; had there been any occafion for the meaſures which were 
at this time deferred, though not rejected: but, having done the two jobbs for which 
it had been called, it was, on June 3o, prorogued to November 1; without the grant 


of any ſubſidy, or, what was an uſual conſequent thereof, the paſſing of an act for a 
general pardon. | 


Afairs of the TE queen of England had certainly very little room, at this time, for any ap- 
| 3 8855 prehenſions of an attempt, either for the relief of queen Mary, or the ſupport of her 


friends in Scotlannd: ſhe was well with France, and the king of Spaine had too 
much need of all his forces in Flanders, to ſpare any for an expedition into another 
country. The duke of Alva had laid two heavy taxes on all the provinces of the 
Low Countries', viz. the hundredth penny of all eſtates real and perſonal, and the 
tenth of the price of every thing that was fold : both were grievous enough, but the 
latter was moſt oppoſed and reprefented by ſeveral of the provinces, as what muſt 
infallibly ruin their trade and manufactures, by which they ſubſiſted. This tenth 
was at firſt paid ſeyeral times over, as for wool in the fleece, when made into thread, 
died, by the wholeſale dealer, by the retailer, and as often as it changed hands, and 
was brought to the market, ſo that, the price of merchandize being neceſſarily | 
raiſed, the vent of it was obſtructed. Remonſtrances were made againſt it, and 
great ſums offered to redeem it: but he eſtabliſhed it by force, though reformed in 
ſome reſpects, and made payable but once for the ſame merchandize, The cities, 
that oppoſed it, had their privileges ſeized, and Spaniſb garriſons put into them, to 
live at free quarter upon the inhabitants: the people ſeemed ripe for a general re- 
volt, and, beſides the forces preparing in France for an invaſion of the provinces ad- 
joining to that realm, the prince of Orange was railing an army to fall upon Friſe- 
land. All parties concerned were deſirous to embark the queen of England in the 
league; and offered her Hollande and Zealande®, if ſhe would join for expelling the 
Spaniards out of the Low Countries: but, not caring to engage in an expenſive war, 
and having no reaſon to quarrel with Spaine, ſhe rejected the propoſal; though ſhe 
would have accepted it 3, had Philip committed any hoſtility againſt her, or landed 
a ſingle man in England, Ireland, or Scotland. Of the Gueux, which had fled the 
Low Countries, upon the duke of Alva's arrival to take upon him the government, 
there was a conſiderable party of the noblemen and others, called the Gueux marin; 
4 becauſe they ſubſiſted by taking prizes at ſea, eſpecially of Spaniſh ſhips and the 
effects of Philip's ſubjects, which they ſold in England. They generally lay in the 
Downs, at Dover, or in other ports thereabouts, till, the duke of Alva agreeing 
with queen Elizabeth to ſend all the Engliſh refugees out of Flanders, ſhe iſſued, at 
the latter end of March, a proclamation ordering the Gueux to quit her ports and 
realm, and forbidding all her ſubjects to ſell them proviſions Theſe freebooters 
were Proteſtants, and had no other ports wherein they could take refuge; they had 
before roved over the fea, where the maſter of each veſſel pleaſed, without obſerving 
any order : but now, making a virtue of neceſſity, they united together under the 
command of William de Lumey count of la Marche, who had the prince of 
Meteren, f. 69—72, & ſeq. 2 Compleat Embaſſador, p. 125. 128. Fenclon, Dep. 250. 
4 Meteren, f. 71, 72, 73, 74. | 
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Oranges commiſſion. This nobleman, with a fleet of thirty ſhips, moſt of them Ecrzazznn; 
toats, failing for North-Hollande in order to attack ſome men of war, which Alva 7 == 
was fitting out at Amſterdam and Encthuyſer, took two rich prizes in the way: and, 4. P. 1572. 
the wind being contrary, he ſtood in to the mouth of the Meuſe, near the Brille, in 
hopes of tak ing ſome ſhips lying there ready to fail for Spaine. He was diſappoint- 
ed of his deſign by the retreat of the ſhips to Roterdam: and, the wind chang- 
ing, he was detained in the river, and forced for his ſecurity to make an attempt on 
the Brille; in which he ſucceeded, and, on April 1, became maſter of the place, 
which afforded his ſhips the convenience of a good haven, | f 
Tas news of this event, arriving at Bruxelles, ſaved the lives of ſeventy of the 
principal inhabitants of the place, who, having ſhut up ſhop to avoid paying the 
tenth penny, had been marked out by Alva to be executed for a terror to others: 
dut cruel meaſures were no longer feafonable, for fear of a general revolt, The 
prince of Orange was not pleaſed with the taking of the Brille; apprehending that 
it would render Alva more vigilant, and his other enterprizes might be diſcovered 
before he was in a condition of executing them: but he ſent ſuccour to the count 
of la Marche; and the attempt made by the count of Baſu, governor of Hollande, 
for the recovery of the place, was defeated. The duke of Alva, to provide better 
than he had done for the defence of the maritime towns, ſent a good garriſon of 
Spamards to Fluſhing with Paceco, a ſkillful engineer, to build a caſtle in the place 2 
but their approach ſerved only to haſten the revolt of the inhabitants; whoſe exam- 
ple was followed by thoſe of Camp-vere. Delft, Roterdam, and Dort, ſoon after 
took the ſame party: and Enchbuyſen, declaring, on Tune 10, for the prince of Orange, 
drew with it all the towns of North-Hollande. Mons was ſurprized, on May 24, 
by count Louis of Naſſau: and Alua, being taken up with the ſiege of a place which 
expoſed Brabant to an invaſion from France, could not provide ſo well for the 
ſecurity of other provinces, as to prevent a revolt of ſeveral towns in Friſeland, and 
the taking of others on the Meuſe by the prince of Orange. This prince, after try- 
ing in vain to raiſe the ſiege of Mons, which held out till September 19, went into 
Hollande; where he held an aſſembly of the eſtates, and ſettled good order in the 
country, being maſter of all the towns in it, except Amſterdam, It was eaſy for 
him to maintain theſe conqueſts, by reaſon of the ſuperiority of his naval forces, 
and the low fituation of the country, liable to be overflowed whenever the inha- 
bitants pleaſed to open their ſluices; which rendered it exceeding difficult and in- 
finitely expenſive for the Spaniards to take or defend any place, as they found in 
the fieges of Harlem, Alckmaer, and Leyden, and in the defence of Midalebourgb; 
which, beſides the pay of the ſoldiers and mariners, coſt them above ſeven millions, , », 923. 
of florins, and yet the place was forced by famine to ſurrender ; the enemy becom- _— 
ing thereby entire maſters of Zelande. Notwithſtanding this diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
Spaniſh affairs, the queen of England“, at the requeſt of the king of Spaine in a 
ſubmiſſive letter, and for the encouragement of commerce, which the Engh/b mer- 
chants, ſince the maſſacre of Paris, were afraid of carrying on in France, ſhewed 
herſelf very ready to adjuſt the difference, which had ariſen four years before, and 
to ſettle the accompts of the ſeizures which had been made by either party. It was 
agreed, in April, that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed for this purpoſe: and it 
appeared upon examination, that thete had been received of the Engliſb effects by 
the duke of Alba 60, ooo l. and by the king of Spaine 21,076. 115. 114. ſterling, 
and out of the. Flemiſh merchandize fold in England by queen Elizabeth 11 1,0667, 
175. 11 d. the balance whereof (deducting the charge of ware-houſe room) amount- 
ing to 21,0001. ſterling, was to be paid to the king of Spaine's commiſſioners. 
This was finally adjuſted. by a treaty made at Briſtol on Auguſt 21, in the year 
| : Fenelon Dep. 285. 310. Meteren, : 4 and f. 96. 
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following, and the commerce between England and the Spaniſh territories renewed 
on the former footing. The Flemings came badly off in this affair; not being able 
to get a farthing, either from the king or the duke, of the value of their effects or 
any reparation for their loſſes, which amounted to above two millions of floring, 
and cauſed abundance of bankruptcies: whereas the queen of England gave all the 
money, ariſing from the ſale of the Flemiſb effects, to the Engliſb merchants, in full 
recompence of the damages, and amply ſatisfied the Geroeſe for their money which 
had been ſeized. This princeſs took care likewiſe to diſcharge the debts x con- 
tracted by her father and brother, which had been much enhanced by the heavy 
intereſt long unpaid : and the bonds, which the city of London had given and re. 
newed ſeveral times for the payment thereof, were now delivered up, to the in- 
expreſſible joy of the citizens. | 

Tart troubles of Flanders, and the renewal of the war in France, making the 
Scotch lords of the queen's party deſpair of any aſſiſtance from either of thoſe coun- 
tries; the maſſacre of Paris giving them occaſion to apprehend ſome enterprizes 
againſt the reformed religion by their mo/? Chriſtian and Catholick majeſties, as ſoon 
as they had quieted their own realms; and the concern they felt at ſeeing their 
own country waſted by inteſtine broils, without the leaſt proſpect of doing any 
ſervice to their true ſovereign, whilſt ſhe continued a priſoner, and her enemies 
were ſupported by the power of England, diſpoſed them to a ſubmiſſion to the 
young prince's government upon reaſonable conditions. They had all agreed upon 
a peace with the late regent: but Morton with his faction, and Randolph the Eng- 
liſh agent, found means to prevent its concluſion, Morton, now regent, and maſter 
of making the accord to his own mind, reſolved to take advantage of their incli- 
nations to peace: and, as there were two parties of the loyaliſts *, one that kept 
the field under the duke of CHatelleraut and the earl of Huntley, the other in the 
caſtle of Edenburgh, the chiefs whereof were Grange, Lethington, and lord Hume, 
he reſolved to divide them, and made an accommodation with one of the parties, 
in order to have the confiſcation of the eſtates of the other. The greater booty be- 
ing expected from the Hamillons, the Gordons, and their adherents, he treated firſt 
with Grange; and, finding him too much a man of honour to deſert his friends, he 
ſtruck in with the lord John Hamilton, commendator of Arbroth, and the earl of 
Huntley 3; and on February 23, at Perth, made an agreement with them, by which, 
« upon their ſubmiſſion, all ſentences of parliament againſt them and their friends 
were annulled, a full pardon was granted them for all offences ſince June 15, 
1567, and they were reſtored, with the heirs of thoſe of their party, who were 
deceaſed, to all their eſtates.” Grange would have agreed. on the fame con- 
ditions, as had been before offered: but Morton would no longer grant them; ex- 
pecting Sir V. Drury with goo arquebuſiers, 600 pikes, and a train of artillery from 
Berwick, to affiſt in reducing the caſtle, which was very ill ſupplied with powder, 
The fiege laſted thirty three days, in which time the draw-well being dryed up, 
and men being let down by ropes from the walls to fetch water from a well on the 
weſt-fide of the caſtle, which was poiſoned by the enemy, the garriſon, compoſed 
at firſt of 160 men, was reduced to fifteen, Theſe few being divided among them- 
ſelves, Grange was obliged to ſurrender, on May 29, to Sir W. Drury, on the con- 
ditions ! of marching out with their armour, bag, and baggage, and of being re- 
ſtored to their eſtates: and, becauſe theſe were in the poſſeſſion of other men, it 
was referred to themſelves, whether they would go to England with Drury, or re- 
main in Scotland among their friends, till the promiſe of reſtoring them to their 
lands was fulfilled. George Douglas, the regent's baſtard brother, was made go- 
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vernor of the caſtle ; Grange and his friends had the liberty of wearing their ſwords, Elis 


and remained ſome time with Sir W. Drury, till Elizabeth's mind about them was 1 


known: and, ſhe declaring that ſhe would not accept them for her priſoners, they 
were all delivered to Morton, who ſent Grange priſoner to Lochlevin, lord Hume to 
Edenburg b-caſtle, Lethington to the Tolbooth of Leith, and the reſt to other priſons. 
Grange, with his brother Sir James K:irkaldy, and two others, were hanged *, on 
Auguſt 3, on a gibbet at the market croſs of Edenburgh ; Lethington died at Leith of 

oiſon ; the lord Hume, paying Morton 10, ooo J. was put in poſſeſſion of Hume and 
| Faſt caſtles; the reſt had the benefit of the capitulation ; and thus all Scotland was 
pacified, and remained for ſome years in quiet. Black John Ormęſton was ſeized 
not long after in his lurking place near Fedburgh; and, being one of BothwelPs 
confidents, was put to death, in December, for the late king's murder. He con- 
ſeſſed at his death, « that he was not preſent at the king's murder; and could not 
« poſitively ſay, who were immediately concerned in its execution: but that Both- 
« ell had ſhewn him a paper ſubſcribed by the late earl of Argyle, the earl of 
« Huntley, Sir Fames Balfour, and the earl of Morton, promiſing their affiſtance to 
« that effect: great care was taken to ſmother this confeſſion. Morton, not ſa- 
tified with the above-mentioned executions, ſent captain Cockburn to the court of 
England, to deſire 3 that the biſhop of Roſs (who had been releaſed out of the Tower 
at the interceſſion of the mareſchal de Montmorency, and committed to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter) might be delivered into his hands, as a perſon condemned by the Scorch 
parliament : but, the French embaſſador remonſtrating in his maſter's name againſt 
it, as contrary to reaſon, honour, good faith, and the law of nations, Elizabeth re- 
jected the demand ; and the biſhop got a licence to tranſport himſelf to France in 
the November following ; but without enjoying there the revenue of his ſee, which 
this queen had likewiſe promiſed M. de Fenelon to procure. 


Tuis embaſſador made the queen, about the ſame time, a demand not very dif- Afar of 


ferent in its nature, though the perſon had not come into her realm with the cha- 
racter of an embaſſador, or with the aſſurance of a ſafe conduct, but flying from the 
maſſacre of Paris, as queen Mary did from the rage of her rebellious ſubjects, for the 
ſafety of his life, to take refuge in England 4. Rochelle was, at this time, beſieged 
by the duke of Anjou: and in danger of being taken through a ſcarcity of powder 
and proviſions. It was the chief bullwark of the Proteſtants in France; and the 
biſhop of London, with ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons of the church of Eng- 
land, made large contributions and collections of money, in order to ſet out an ar- 
mament for its relief. The companies of the city had advanced 20,000 crowns; 
"ou men were got together; and the Engli/h nation was fo irritated 5 at the maſ- 
acre of Paris, that ten times the number would have been raiſed by private men, 
if they might have been authoriſed by the queen's licence. When the French em- 
baſſador complained to her of theſe preparations, ſhe ſeemed to know nothing of the 
matter : and told him, ſhe had intelligence from a good hand, that ſecret orders had 
been already given in Bretagne and Normandie for equipping a fleet to tranſport the 
dukes of Anjou and Guiſe with a ſtrong army to Scotland, as ſoon as Rochelle was 
taken; and that Sarlabous had actually aſſembled all the troops he could near Havre. 
The embaſſador, truly repreſenting this as an idle tale without foundation, inſiſted 
on a ſtop being put to the collections of money, and the, armament for Rochelle, ſhe 
ſtill affected ignorance, < could not think that ſo much money could be found in 
e London, the merchants not being very free in lending it without good ſecurity, 
e and at high intereſt; that ſeveral Engliſb gentlemen had indeed engaged to ſerve 
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te in defence of the Rochellers, but ſhe had forbade them to ſtir, and had order | 
e her council to ſuffer none to go out of the realm; and, as to the merchants it 
« was neceſſary for them to arme and man their ſhips well, for their defence a 11 | 
“e pyrates, or elſe the whole commerce of the nation would be rained.” The 5 
count of Montgomery, who was allied and well acquainted in England, was at the 
head of this armament, and failed, in April, with fifty five ſhips towards Nochel: 
but, not being able to throw any ſuccouts into the place, returned before the end of 
the next month into England, to raiſe more forces, This ill ſucceſs put the biſhon 


of London and the earl of Eſſex, in the name of the clergy, nobility, and gentry of 


the kingdom *, upon remonſtrating to the queen, * that their religion would be in 
« manifeft danger, if ſhe ſuffered Montgomery to be ruined, Rochelle to be taken 

« and the prince of Orange defeated; that all the burden of the war would "Th 
« after fall on her and her realm; for France would certainly ſend forces to cor. 
 Jand, and Spaine would declare againſt England, as foon as their ſubjects were 
reduced to obedience; that, if ſhe made a ſcruple of breaking with either, he 
might at leaſt allow ſome Engliſb officers to go volunteers, and carry with them 

« without any charge to her majeſty, 10,000 men, who would be ſoon ready, and 
« paid by the contributions of the clergy and gentry; and with this reinforcement 
« Montgomery would undertake to break the French naval armament, and, takins 
« advantage of the tides, throw what ſuccours he pleaſed into Rochelle.“ They 


urged ſo many reaſons on this ſubject, that the queen was for a time in ſuſpence: 


but told them at laſt, that ſhe was in peace with the Kings of France and Spaine, 
& and, by the four years interruption of commerce, the latter was ſufficient] 
et taught, how prejudicial a miſunderſtanding with her would be to his affairs; 
te that ſhe did not doubt but the former would keep his treaty with her, if ſhe did 


. « not break it firſt, which would not be either juſt or honourable.” They deſired 


her, « if ſhe would not grant a permiſſion, at leaſt not to prohibite them, and, if 
« ſhe would not licence them with her own mouth, to let two of her council ſg- 
« nify to them her pleaſure.” The final anſwer was, that they were not to ex- 


e pect any permiſſion ; but ſhe would conſider, what was proper to be done on the 


t two other propoſals.” Montgomery was the life and ſoul of the intended enter- 
prize: and M. de Fenelon, by his maſter's orders, demanded, that he and his accom- 
plices ſhould be delivered into the king of France's hands, to be puniſhed according 
to juſtice, To this demand, Elizabeth told him, « ſhe would make him the fame 
« reply, as had been made by Henry II, his maſter's father, on a like occaſion to her 
« ſiſter the late queen Mary, that he would not be the queen of England's hangmcn: 
« and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty muſt excuſe her, if ſhe would not be the execu- 


e tioner of thoſe of her own religion, any more than he would be of thoſe who 


« profeſſed the ſame with himſelf.” 5 
THe fiege of Rochelle had been carried on with great vigour for above fix 
months, and the duke of Anjou had loſt 24, ooo men before it, either in the many 


aſſaults he had made on the fortifications, or by diſeaſes: yet the point of honour 


kept him from raifing the ſiege, though the obſtinate defence of the inhabitants, 
who diſputed every inch of ground, and threw up ſtrong intrenchments within the 
place, as faſt as their bullwarks were beaten down by the enemy's artillery, ren- 
dered the event of it very uncertain. In this ſituation, advice came of his being 
elected king of Poland, and of the Poliſh embaſſadors being on the road to offer him 
the crown, and wait upon him to their own country. This affording him a ſalvo 
for his reputation, he treated of a peace with the Rochellers: and the articles were 
ſettled .on. Fune 24; their allies of Niſmes and Montauban being comprehended 
therein, The queen oof England ſeemed to take offence at her lover the duke of 


1 Fenelon, Dep. 319, 320. . 
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Alenſon's being preſent at the fiege of a place, which was the beſt retreat of the EzA. 
French Proteſtants ; whoſe cauſe was ſo warmly eſpouſed in England, that his queſt T5197 
of glory and ſignalizing his valour in their ruin could not but render him diſagree- 

able to her ſubjects: but, being already engaged, he could not leave the camp with- 

out a ſlur on his reputation. He plied her thence continually with love letters; his 

picture Was ſent to England: and, as ſhe had reſolved never to contract marriage with 

a perſon ſhe had not ſeen, he deſired a ſafe conduct for coming over, and waiting 

upon her 1n England. This was granted, and, at the ſame time, another for the ſafe 

paſſage of the duke of Anjou through the Britiſh ſeas to Poland: but neither had 

any effect, this laſt prince paſſing thither by land through Germany, and Alenſon's 

viſit being put off, either by Elizabeth's advice, or by the diſcovery of a plot, formed 

by a party of malcontents, for carrying him off from court, with the king of Na. A. D. 1574. 
varre, in order to raiſe new troubles in France. Theſe two princes were confined 
in the Bois de Vincennes: and remained there till May zo, when Charles IX died 
of a conſumption. His obſequies were celebrated, on Auguft 7, at Sf. Paul's in 
London, with great magnificence ; the lord treaſurer Burghleigh attending at the 
ſervice, in behalf of the queen his miſtreſs, who was then on her progreſs near Br:/ol. 


Tux death of this prince was very convenient for queen Eligabeth; who eſteemeq The queen's 


him much; but dreaded him more, by reaſon of the entire affection he bore to roam 
Mary queen of Scotland: he had loved her from his earlieſt youth; and, ad- 
miring her above all perſons ſeen upon earth, would certainly, had he been old 
enough, have married her after the death of his brother Francis II. It was the feat 
bl his reſentment, that reſtrained the queen of England from proceeding to the ex- 
tremeſt meaſures againſt this princeſs,” and ſhe would never have ventured to put 
her to death, had Charles been living: but his ſucceſſor Henry III had different 
ſentiments with regard to Mary, and, hating the Gui/es heartily, hated her too as 
a deſcendant of that family. The cardinal of Lorraine dying likewiſe before the 
end of this year, Elizabeth had very little reaſon to apprehend any attempt from 
France, either in favour of queen Mary, or to raiſe up her party in Scotland, where 
all was quiet. The duke of Alva had, at the latter end of the foregoing year, been 
recalled from Flanders: and Don Louis Zuniga de Requeſenos, a man of a peace- 
able diſpoſition, commendator of Caftille, having, on December 2, entered upon the 
government of the Low Countries3, had diſpatched the baron d Aubigne de Bour- 
goine, who ſpake Engliſh very well, having been a page to the late queen Mary, 
and bred in her court, to aſſure her of his endeavours to cultivate a good cor- 
reſpondence between the two crowns. The king of Sparne's letters were of the like 
tenour. Elizabeth did not truſt to theſe appearances ſo far, as to neglect her own 
latety; for, a Spaniſb fleet coming, in Fuly, from St. Andero to Flanders, in order 
to inveſt the Brille by ſea, ſhe: fitted out twenty five large ſhips of war to guard 
againſt any attempt they might make on England. There were ſtill ſome reports 
flying about; and advertiſements came from her ſpies and intelligencers, that the 
Spaniards were carrying on intreagues in Scotland, for getting the young prince put 
into their hands: but they ſeem to have been only the echo of what had been 
treated formerly by the duke of Alva. There was more truth in the accounts ſhe 
received of the return of Henry III to France through Italy, of the great honours 
paid him by the Spaniſb governors in the Milaneſe, and of the pope's ſending his 
nephew, the cardinal of St. Xyſtus to him: but theſe were only honorary compli- 
ments, paid of courſe, and without any deſign of forming a confederacy between 
the Pope, France, and Spaine, as her ſuſpicions induced her to imagine. It might 
now be expected, that all Elizabeth's apprehenſions from queen Mary were over, 
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Eliza ETH. when there was no European potentate likely to take her part: but ſuch was either 
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Her orders to 


her jealouſy of this princeſs, or her malevolence towards her, that ſhe was a t. upon 
the ſlighteſt ſurmiſes, to charge her with every event that gave her diſpleaſure The 
counteſs of Lenox, propoſing 2 viſit to her grandſon the prince of Scut land, went 
into the North: and meeting the countefs of Shrewſbury, they agreed upon a mat. 
riage between Charles earl of Lenox, fon of the former, and Elizabeth the latter 
daughter by a former huſband, Sir W. Cavendiſb; and proceeded to ſolemniſe the 
nuptials, without waiting the queen of England's conſent. Elizabeth, highly in- 
cenſed at the match, countermanded the counteſs of Lenox's voyage; ſent for her 
with her fon and daughter-in-law, to town ; and confined them all in their lodgings, 
till they had been examined by the privy council. The queen at firſt imputed this 
match to the queen of Scozs, but without any reaſon : and this princeſs, in a letter 


to her, cleared herſelf fo fully from having had any hand in the affair, that 


Elizabeth 
was at laſt entirely ſatisfied. _ | 


CE Tux queen of England, free from foreign dangers, laboured to correct Aide 
Olecute E 


Puritans 


at home: none were greater than thoſe cauſed by the Puritans, who, pretending to 
a greater purity in doctrine and diſcipline, than what was eſtabliſhed in the church 


of England, and full of that ſpiritual pride, which ſets kingdoms in a flaine for 


trifles, made it their buſineſs, to rail at the hierarchy, diſcipline, and liturgy, of the 
church, and to draw the common people from its communion. Orders wete iflueq 
to put the act of uniformity in execution; fome miniſters were deprived for non- 
conformity ; Cartwright and others were impriſoned; and one Peter Burchet of 
the Middle-Temple, who maintained it to be lawful to kill any that oppoſed the 
truth of the goſpel, and put his own doctrine in practice, was hanged for the mur- 
der he had committed. But this ſet of men found ſuch a protection from Leiceſter, 
Knolles, Walſingbam, North, Mildmay, and other great men about court, that few 
durſt execute the queen's orders; and they daily grew more impudent in their in- 
vectives and writings. Her proclamation againſt any exceſs in apparel and varieties 


of faſhions, which ran people in debt and carried great ſums of money out of the 


Ti/ affairs. 


nation, was only obſerved for a ſhort time: and pride revived the former prodigality. 
Walter Devereux, lately created earl of Eſſex, had gone into Ireland at the latter 
end of the laſt year, with a good number of adventurers, in order to ſuppreſs Brian 
Mac Phelim, who had riſen in armes and burnt Carric fergus, and to reduce the 
Claneboy : but, meeting with many unexpected difficulties, labouring under a want 
of victuals, the enemy having driven all their cattle into the mountains, and the 
beſt of his companions returning home, he was able to do little this year, beſides 


providing for his own ſubſiſtence, Whilſt he was intent on this point, he had like 


to have been ſurprized by Mac Phelim, Tirlogh Leinigh, and the Scotch highlanders, 


„ 0. > 


his wife, and Rory Oge his half-brother, priſoners. Expetience and obſervation 
enabled him now to form a ſcheme for reducing Ul/er, by the means of three new 
towns, which he propoſed to be built at the queen's charge, and of ten forts to be 
erected in convenient places by himſelf and his co-adventurers: but, being diſtreſſed 
in every thing by the earl of Leiceſter, he defired and obtained leave to return to 
England. He had given up his command to Sir W. Fitzwilliams the lord deputy, 
in order to depart ; but was ordered again, to reſume it the next year, and to make 
a pacification with Tirlogh, This he eaſily effected: and, having drove the Scotch 
out of Claneboy, and reduced the iſle of Rachlin, was required again to reſign his 


authority. Sir Henry Sidney, being ſent over, ſoon after, as lord lieutenant, received 


Fenelon, Dep. 209. 417. 419. 424. 
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che ſubmiſſion of the 1r/b chieftains in Ulfer, and of the O Connors and O Moores Euizazets. 
in Leimfter. ; 1 Wt — 
Ds. Wilſon, maſter of requeſts, had been ſent * in December, to Bruxelles: and 4. D. 1575. 
found ſo good a reception from the commander of Caſtille, that he ſucceeded in 
re-eſtabliſhing the commerce of the Engliſb with Antwerp, and renewing a ſtricter 
amity than ever with his Catho/ick majeſty; the two chief points of his embaſly. 
Henry III was no ſooner returned from Poland, than the queen ſent to compliment 
him on his acceſſion to the crown of France, and to know his mind with regard to 
the league made at Troyes with his late brother, which he readily agreed to con- 
firm. M. de la Chatre was accordingly diſpatched to London for that purpoſe : 
and Henry was, on April 23, elected knight of the Garter. This did not hinder 
Flizaberh from furniſhing John Caſimir 3, fon to the elector Palatine, with a ſum bl 
of money, to levy and lead into France, a body of 10,000 Germans, to aſſiſt the | i" 
duke of Alenſon: who, making his eſcape from court, had put himſelf at the head | 
of the malcontent party, and made war jointly with the Hugonots. It was probably 1 
with this view, that, in April, ſhe iſſued out privy ſeals for a loan of GO, ooo . | 1 
ſterling!; half of the ſum being charged on the citizens of London, 10,000 J. on 1 j 
the clergy, and the other 20, ooo J. on the gentry of the kingdom. Whilſt Elizabeth 1 
was thus well with France and Spaine, it is not eaſy to conceive, how ſhe could have W 
any reaſon to be jealous of the queen of Scots, who was kept ſo cloſe a priſoner 5, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible for her to correſpond with any body: yet a great ſtir was 
made about letters and packets being conveyed to her, and a negotiation ſet on foot 
between her and de Guouzes the Spaniſb relident. Five perſons of quality were 
commitied to the Tower; three ſervants of the earl of Shrewſbury were ſent for to 
verify the manner of this correſpondence, and to diſcover the perſons that carried it 
on; two noblemen were examined on the ſubject: but, after uſing the utmoſt dili- 
gence in the enquiry, nothing came of it; all being founded in mere ſuſpicion. 
The deceaſe of the duke of Chatelleraut, * on Fanuary 22, this year, and his eldeſt Scorch affairs. 
ſon the earl of Arran being out of his ſenſes, there were no hopes of reviving a 
party for queen Mary in Scotland; the regent was maſter of the realm: and being 
a moſt obedient ſlave to the queen of England, this laſt had nothing more to deſire 
in Scotland, but to get the young prince delivered into her hands, which was perhaps 
the reaſon, why ſuch large ſums? were ſent at this time with H. K:/legrew into that 
kingdom. It was the onely point in which Morton could not gratify her; the 
prince being in the cuſtody of Alexander Erſeine, brother to the earl of Mar, in the 
caſtle of Stirling: and this truſty guardian would not give up his charge without 
an order from the eſtates of Scotland, who would not ſuffer the prince to be carried 
out of the kingdom. He had formed a ſcheme for getting him out of Alexander's 
hands, by making a match between the late earl of Mar's widow and his own nephew 
the earl of Angus; but, the counteſs dying in July, he was diſappointed in his mea- 
ue, N „ 
TuzRt happened about the ſame time a ſquabble on the frontiers, which would, 
in the times of the old Scottiſh kings, have produced a rupture between the two 
nations s. The wardens of the Engliſh and Scotch marches uſed to have monthly 
meetings, or reviews, for the delivery of malefactors and fugitives on both ſides: and 
Sir Jobn Carmichael meeting, on May 3, with Sir 70 Fo/ter, being both wardens 
of the middle marches in their reſpective countries, and the latter alſo governor of 
Berwick, at a place called Redſpire, the former delivered the priſoners taken on his 
ſide, according to cuſtom : and, demanding the like delivery of Foſter, was anſwered, 


_ * Pencln, Dep. 41 t. 41). lid. 442, 44.3: 447. * Camden, + Fenelon, Dep. 445. * Ibid. 
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Li.1zavzTi. © that enough had been done for that day.” He till inſiſted on the cuſtom of the 


— — 
A. D. 1575 


borders; till the latter, with an intolerable haughtineſs, bade him remember to 


whom he was ſpeaking, for he would let him know that he looked upon bimſele 


as his ſuperior. Carmichael took no notice of the affront: but ſome of hi; fol. 
lowers, reprimanding Foſter, clapped their hands to their ſwords; and the Engliſh 
thereupon diſcharged their arrows among the Scots, who, being fewer in number 

were forced, after a faint ſcuffle, to retire, In their flight, they were met by a body 
of men coming from Fedburgh to wait on Carmichael : and, being thus reinforced 

turned back, and chaced the Engi/h in their turn, killing Sir George Heron with 
twenty four private perſons, and taking Sir J. Forſter, Francis Ruſſel ſon to the ex} 
of Bedford, Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, Fames Ogle, Henry Fenwick, and other pri- 
ſoners. Theſe were carried to Edenburgh : and, to the great indignation of the 
Scorch nation, were nobly entertained at the regent's coſt, and allowed to go home 
when they pleaſed. Elizabeth was at firſt extremely incenſed, and Carmichael was 
ſent to aſk her pardon: but, the fault being found to lie on Fgęſter's fide, he was 


| _ diſmiſſed with honour and rewatds, | 8 
Aﬀairs of the TE commander of Caſtille had ſeen by experience at the ſiege of Leyden, how 


Las Conun- 
tries. 


impracticable it was to reduce Hollande and Zelande, without being maſter of the 
ſea: and, the treaty of peace, which had been carried on with the eſtates of thoſe 
provinces from the beginning of March till Fune, being broken off, without comin 
to an agreement, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to fit out a navy ſuperior to that of the 
enemy. The fleet, which he had equipped at Antwerp, had been deſtroyed by the 
Dutch, and another, that came with forces from Spaine, had been moſt of it wrecked 
in the winter by ſtorms near Dunkerke, and the greateſt part of the ſeamen drowned, 
To fupply his wants in both reſpects, he applied to the court of England for leave 
to hire ſhips and mariners in this kingdom: but the queen would not venture either 
in another's cauſe ; and iſſued publick orders, enjoining all perfons not to arme an 
ſhip without her licence, and prohibiting all ſeamen from liſting in the ſervice of 
other princes. - F. Boyſchot, the commander's agent“, ſollicited next, that all the 
Dutch rebels might be baniſhed the kingdom : but to this it was objected, that the 
like ſtep three years ago had cauſed the loſs of the Brille, and it would be too great 
an inhumanity to ſend away thoſe who were left, being only poor men that fled, 
from the dangers of war, for the ſafety of their lives and the liberty of their con- 
ſcience. At laſt, upon the commander's ſending away the earl of Jeftmorland and 
all the Engliſh fugitives out of the Low Countries, and diſſolving the ſeminary at 
Douay, a proclamation was publiſhed, to ſend away all the Dutch that bore armes 
againſt the king of Spaine, and enjoining all officers not to ſuffer any that did fo, 
particularly the prince of Orange, the counts of Bergh and Culenburg, with about 
fifty other perſons of diſtinction by name, to enter any port of England. The 
prince of Orange and the eſtates of Hollande and Zelande, conſulting together about 
their ſituation, judged, that they ſhould not be able to hold out long againſt the 
power of the king of Spaine, who, after an expence of 42 millions of ducats, 
Spaniſh money, beſides the contributions of the. obedient provinces of the Lou 
Countries, was {till as eager in proſecuting the war, and as averſe to peace, as ever, 
without the protection and aſſiſtance of ſome neighbouring potentate. If they ap- 
plied to the empire, the deliberations of the diet would be tedious: and the emperr, 
being in the intereſt of Spaine, might eaſily defeat the attempt; and hinder their 
ſucceſs with any potent prince in Germany, France was haraſſed with civil wars, 
an enemy to them in point of religion, and there was ſuch an animoſity in the pec- 
ple of Flanders and Brabant againſt the French, that an alliance with France would 
hinder thoſe provinces from ever entering into their union, The protection of 
| 1 Camden, Miteren, f112, | 
5 England, 
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England was much more deſirable, on account of the conformity of religion, the E1zanern- 
convenience of its ports, the advantages of commerce, the mildneſs of its govern- A, 
ment, eaſy duties on merchandize, and its great maritime power, which would, 
enable them to be. maſters of the rivers on which they lay, hinder the other pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands from receiving any thing by ſea, and put Spaine in def. 
ir of reducing them by a naval armament. Theſe reaſons determined them to 
ſend Philip de Marnix lord of St. Aldegonde, with two other deputies, to implore 
the queen of Englands protection and aſſiſtance, and to offer her likewiſe the ſo- 
vereignty of their country, as the next lineal heir of Philippa daughter of Wil. 
liam III. count of Hainaulf, Hollande, Zelande, and Friſeland, and wife of Ed- 
ward III king of England, from whoſe eldeſt ſiſter the houſe of Burgundy derived 
their title to thoſe provinces. 55 1 5 
EL1ZABETH, knowing the diſtreſs of the Dutch, who, by the loſs of Bommende, 
Schonhoven, Ziriczee, and the iſle of Schoumen, ſaw not only the iſle of Walcheren 
in Zelande, but Dort and the adjoining parts of Hollande, expoſed to the attempts of 
their enemies, was full of apprehenſions, that they would have applied to France 
for ſuccour. Sir H. Cobham had been ſent to the king of Spaine, to repreſent the 
inconveniences of theſe provinces falling under the Freich ſubjection, and to preſs 
him earneſtly to make peace, rather than run the danger: and Philip ſeemed not 
difinclined to this motion. The like advice was ſent to Regqueſmes by R. Corbet : 
and J. Huſtings had been employed to difluade the prince of Orange from a ſtep, 
to which he was inclined, becauſe he had been formerly engaged in the deſign with 
the admiral Coligni, but which, in the condition that France was reduced to by 
civil wars, could not now anſwer his purpoſe. The Dutch deputies were received 
with great kindneſs and good words by the queen of England : but ſhe ſcrupled ac- 
cepting their offers, and was afraid, that taking them into her protection would in- 
volve her in a bloody war, and in immenſe expences. They ptefſed for an imme- 
diate and plain anſwer, either of accepting or rejecting their protection, that they 
might know what they had to rely on, and, if refuſed by England, might apply to 
France for aſſiſtance, This alarming her, ſhe promiſed them to uſe her inſtances 
again with Spaine to procure them a reaſonable peace: and gave them ſome hopes 
of ſuccour, when ſhe ſhould find there was no proſpect of ſucceeding in her media- 
tion, Perrenot de Champigny, ſent by Requeſenes to traverſe this negotiation of 4 p, 1576. 
the Dutch, adviſed Elizabeth, in a modeſt manner, to maintain the old alliance wit 
| Burgundy, containing a mutual engagement againſt afliſting each others rebels, and 
not to intermeddle in the affairs of the Netherlands : and put her in mind of the 
late engagement, by which S. Aldegonde was expreſsly excluded from ſetting foot 
in England, Her anwſer was, © that, this gentleman coming with the other depu- | 
« ties to give her an account of the treaty of Breda, ſhe would not fend him back 
© in a rough manner; that ſhe ſhould obſerve the old alliance, though the King of 
« Spaine had not thought fit to confirm it ; that ſhe did not think it honourable 
© to defend rebels: but, having been informed of their readineſs to ſubmit to his 
* Catholick majeſty and the eſtates of the country; and that, not having been re- 
« ceived into grace, they were going to throw themſelves into the arms of France, 
* ſhe had thought it neceſſary to provide for her own honour and ſafety, and to 
* do what ſhe could to prevent 4 rneaſure equally prejudicial to the King of 
* Spaine's and her own intereſts,” 
CHAMPIGNY, on his return to Bruxelles, found a great alteration in the affairs ot 
the Low Countries, The commandet of Caſtille dying ſuddenly on March 5» 
without making any proviſion for the government, the council of ſtate took it 
into their hands: and were confirmed in it by Philip, till the arrival of Don John of 
Auſiria, who was deſigned governor of thoſe provinces. The troops, which had 
Vor. III. 6 U been 
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2 been employed in the taking of Ziriczee, mutinying for want of pay, 
A. D. 1576. cil aſſigned them the 100,000 florins, which the inhabitants were to p 
ranſome: and the Valons, in garriſon there, being more numerous than the 894. 
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niards drove them out, to engroſs all the money to themſelves. The Sha. 
niards, ſeeing the Walons preferred before them, mutinied openly, being W 
2000, turned off their officers; choſe an Electo for their commander; fell into 
Brabant, plundering the villages: and at laſt ſeized on Antwerp. The offer of a 


moiety of the 100,000 florins Was rejected; they infiſted on their whole pay; and 


were declared rebels: and the fpirit of mutiny fpreading among their countrymen 
they quitted moſt of their garriſons, and rendezvoufed at Aloft, to the number of | 
6000 foot and 1200 horſe, drawing fome German regiments into their party, The 
eſtates of Flanders, Brabant, Hainault and other provinces, levied troops to © 

poſe them; and ſollieited the emperor Maximilian to employ his authority for 
bringing the Germans back to their duty: but this application had no effect, and 
Maximilian died on the 12 of October. The queen of England interpoſed her 
good offices for peace, but to little purpoſe ; and, the mutineers plundering Maeſ- 
tricht and Antwerp, putting 17000 perſons of all ages and ſexes to the ſword in 
the latter , and making ravages in all places, the eftates of the Valon provinces 
were forced to call in the prince of Orange, with the eſtates of Hollande and 27. 


lande, to their aſſiſtanee. The treaty of Breda ſerved for the baſis of another; 


which, being figned at Gand, on Nov, 8, was thence called the pacification n= 
Gand : and, containing nothing either prejudicial to religion, or derogatory to the 
royal authority, was afterwards confirmed by the king of Spaine. The eſtates 
engaged in this treaty to aſſiſt one another for driving the Spaniſh and other foreign 
troops out of the country, and afterwards to hold a meeting of the eſtates general 
of all the provinces, in the form and manner obſerved in the time of the emperor 
Charles V, when he refigned the government to his ſon, for ſettling the affairs of 
the ſeveral conntries, for reftoring to his majeſty the forts, artillery, and other 
things that had been taken by thoſe of Follande and Zelande during the war, for 
regulating the exerciſe of religion in theſe two, and making proper proviſions for 
the good and union of the other, provinces, In conſequence of this treaty, the 
caſtles of Gand, Valenciennes, Groningen, Cambray, and Utrecht, were taken from 
the Spaniards, and ſome of them demoliſhed ; Hollande and Zelande were cleared 


of thoſe troops: and the eſtates were in a fair way of reducing the reſt of the pro- 


vinces to their obedience z when Don John of Auſtria arrived, on Nov, 4, at 
Luxemburgh, This place, the capital of the only province, which had not entered 
into the union ſettled by the pacification of Gand, he choſe for his abode, till 
he was apprized of the ſtate of the country, and had conſidered the meaſures pro- 
per to be taken for executing the inſtructions he had received from his Catholick 
majeſty. One of theſe directed him to uſe diſſimulation, and carry himſelf fo 
obligingly as to gaine the hearts of the common people; and, having by their aſſiſt- 
ance recovered Hollande and Zelande, to puniſh their rebellion as it deſerved. _ 

TnRRE had been lately a difference between the feafearing people of thoſe pro- 
vinces and the merchant adventurers of England. The former uſed, before their 
defection from the crown of Spaine, to be the carriers of great quantities of Spaniſh 
commodities into other parts of Europe: and Philip, for the benefit of Haine and 
of his own revenue, had not afterwards forbid their commerce: but they were too 


miſtruſtfull of him to uſe the liberty, and did not care that other nations ſhould 


have the profits of a trade, which they uſed to enjoy. The merchants of Ant- 
werp were the chief gainers in this reſpect, trading in the names of ſome French 


and Engliſh; and the Fluſbingers, knowing it, put a number of flyboats to fea, and 


, Strype, li. lib. ii. Co Is 


' ſeized 
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ſeized all ſhips coming from Spaine to whomſoever they belonged, getting them Eriaa arr. 
condemned in their court of admiralty for prizes. The Engliſh, by a convention 
with the prince of Orange, had been allowed two years before, under certain con- 
ditions, tO ſend four ſhips to Antwerp with their cloths : but, other nations traffick- 
ing thither alſo under colour thereof, the Zelanders laid duties on their cloths and 
merchandize, as the duke of Alva had alſo done; pleading neceſſity in their ex- 
cuſe, as not being able otherwiſe to maintain the war, fince other nations would 
complain, if they had not the ſame privilege. Four of the Huſbing cruizers having 
the year before been forced by contrary winds to put into Plymouth, and been there 
ſeized by way of repriſal, the Zelanders, in revenge, not only took ſeveral Englifh 
veſſels coming from Spaine richly laden, but arreſted likewiſe the four ſhips going 
to Antwerp. The affair growing ſerious, and Dr. Wilfon making complaints on 
the ſubject, it was apprehended that the queen of England might order her ſhips of 
war to fall on the Zelanders, To prevent this miſchief, commiſſioners were aps 
pointed to make up the difference! and on July 21, this year, it was agreed, that 
all ſhips taken or ſeized on both ſides ſhould be reſtored. Upon this agreement the 
merchant adventurers of London lent the Zelanders 200,000 florins; promiſing alſo 
to ſupply them, in fix months, with 50,000 more, if they could not raiſe 80 or 
100,000 crowns by the contributions of their countrymen, who had taken refuge in 
England. When the ſhips on both ſides came to be reſtored, they were found to be 
either quite ſpoiled, or greatly damaged ; and this cauſed at firſt ſome complaints: 
but all was ſoon made up by the prince of Orange ; who conſidered the friendſhip 
of England as abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the United Provinces. 
Tux eſtates general, and the council of ſtate at Bruxelles, which had acted jointly 
for the defence of the country from the ravages of the Spaniards, were not a little 
| ſurprized, that Don John did not come directly thither to take upon him the go- 
vernment. They were ſtill more ſurprized at his letter to them, in which, after 
touching lightly on the ſpoil of the country, he declared it ſhould be puniſhed, if 
they ſhewed all obedience to the king, and maintained the Roman Catbolicꝶ religion, 
but, if they did not, he was prepared both for war and peace: and demanded, as 
well the ſole command of their ſtanding forces for his guard, if he came amongſt 
them, as a certain number of hoſtages for his ſafety. Theſe marks of diſtruſt, and 
menaces to them who had done their. duty, alarmed them with terrible appre- 
henfions of the ſame violent proceedings, as had been uſed by the duke of Alva: 
and they did not think fit to comply with either of his demands. The eſtates re- 
ſolved © to aſſert their own authority, to inſiſt on having a ſhare in the govern- 
« ment, and meeting twice or thrice a year, to reform what was amiſs; that no i 
« forces ſhould be levied, nor garriſons put in towns, without their conſent ; that 1 
te he ſhould take an oath to maintain their privileges, and to govetn according to = 
them, as ſpecified in the ancient charters of their princes,” copies whereof they | 
drew up for Don John information: and, in caſe of his non-compliance, to be in- i 
ſerted in their own proteſt and declaration * for defending them to the laſt drop of 1 
* their blood; and, for the better ſecurity of any promiſes he ſhould make, they I 
« would not treat with him, till all the Spaniſh and foreign troops were ſent out of \f 
* the country.” Such reſolutions were not to be ſupported without armes; they | 
levied new forces: and diſpatched M. de.Swevegem, to repreſent their grievances to | Þ 
the queen of England, and to borrow of her 100, ooo l. ſterling, in the name of the 
eſtates general, Elizabeth, to prevent their applying to France, readily advanced 
them 20, ooo J. and promiſed them the reſt of the money: ſhe ſent likewiſe agents 
to the king of Spaine and to Don John; preſſing the departure of the Spaniards [| 
out of the Low Countries, and declaring plainly, that, if this was not done willingly, if 
ſhe would afliſt the eſtates in expelling them by foree. | 


A. D. 1578. 
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7 1576. miſed, having obtained lately from her parliament, which, after ſeveral 
Parliamentary had 


aftairs. 
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Tur queen of England was very well prepared for giving the aſſiſtance ſhe pro- 


2 l prorogationg. 
met again on Wedneſday *, February 8, a ſubſidy and two fifteenths: the wb. 
vocation had likewiſe granted her a fubſidy of ſix ſhillings in the pound, payable in 
three years. The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in his ſpeech on March 
when the ſeſſion was terminated by a prorogation, petitioned her majeſty to make 
the kingdom further happy by her marriage: and ſhe was pleaſed to anſwer by the 
lord keeper's mouth, * that, though of her own diſpoſition ſhe was not inclined to 
« marriage, nor would ever marry if ſhe were a private perſon, yet, for their fakes 
<« and the benefit of the realm, ſhe would get the better of this diſinelination, when 
« all things ſhould concur for her marrying agreeable to her royal dignity, the 
ee good of the kingdom, and the advantage of religion.” There paſſed in this 
ſeſſion, an act for the maintenance of colleges in the univerſities, and thoſe of 77jy. 
chefter and Eaton, by providing againſt the loſſes they might ſuſtain through the fall 
of money, daily leſſening in its value by the continual importation of vaſt quantities 
of bullion from America. The Puritans, having a majority in the lower houſe 
propoſed to get ſome bills paſſed for what they called a reformation of the diſcipline 
of the church: but were diſappointed by the queen's taking the matter into her 
own hand, and declaring, © ſhe had charged the biſhops with the care of that re- 
« formation, and would by her ſupreme authority provide for it, if they were neg- 
« ligent.“ This method had been taken in the former ſeſſion to ſtop the like pro- 
ceedings againſt the conſtitution of the church: and Mr. Peter Wentworth, one of 
the ſect, had, in a ſpeech on February 8, the day that this ſeſſion was opened, 4. 
claimed againſt © that prohibition of their meddling in matters of religion, till they 
t had received them from the biſhops, interpreting it the ſame as inhibiting them 
« from dealing in Gop's cauſes, or ſeeking to advance his glory, ſo that Gop, be- 
« ing ſhut out of doors all the time, could not proſper the laſt ſeſſion. Proceeding 
« to blame the queen, and to cenſure her, for abuſing. her nobility and people, for 
« rejecting the very bills ſhe had recommended to them, and for leaving them ex- 
1% poſed to the revenge of their Popi/h enemies, he was ſequeſtered from the 
houſe, committed firſt to the ſerjeant at armes, and, receiving ſentence at the 
bar, without kneeling *, was ſent the next day to the Tower, He lay in this laſt 
priſon till March 12 (three days before the end of the ſeſſion) when the queen, re- 
mitting her diſpleaſure againſt him, referred his enlargement to the houſe; which, 
thankfully accepting the meſſage, ſent for Wentworth to the bar, and reſtored him 
to his ſeat, after an acknowledgment of his offence on his knees, and craving her 
majeſty's pardon, rem 
' THERE is another paſſage in this ſeſſion too remarkable to be paſſed by in ſilence, 
though ſome particulars thereof have been touched on before 3. Arthur Hall, 
burgeſs of Grantham, complaining to the houſe, that his ſervant Edward Smalley 
had been arreſted upon execution, a committee was appointed to conſider in what 


15, 


manner he ſhould be delivered. The report, made by the attorney of the dutchy, 


ſet forth +, © that the committee found no precedent for ſetting any perſon in arreſt 
« at liberty by the mace, but only by writ ; and that by divers precedents of record, 
e peruſed by the ſaid committee, it appeared, that every knight, citizen, and burgels, 
« of the houſe, requiring privilege, had uſed, in that caſe, to take his corporal oath, 
<« before the lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal of England, for the time 
ce being, that the party for whom ſuch writ is prayed, came up with him, and was 
« his ſervant at the time of the arreſt made.” Mr, Hall was thereupon moved by 
the houſe to repair to the lord keeper, and, making oath in the form aforeſaid, to 


D' Ee Fournal, id, Feb. 9. bid. p. 165, 166. Journal, Feb. 22. 
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roceed to the taking out of a warrant for a writ, according to this report of former kiiz xn. 
tecedents. It will perhaps aſtoniſh every reaſonable man to ſee a vote, five days > Dry 

. | | „ D. 1576. 
after, ' paſſed, without any further enquiry, by the ſame houſe of commons, directly 
contrary to this reſolution, and ordering, that Smalley ſhould be brought to the houſe, 
the next day, by the ſerjeant, and ſo ſet at liberty by warrant of the mace, and not 
by writ. Smalley, being accordingly brought, on February 28, to the bar, by the 
ſerjeant of the houſe, and two London ſerjeants, was preſently delivered from his 
execution, and the London ſerjeants diſcharged of their priſoner, without being 

uniſhed for arreſting or detaining him: and Smally was committed to the ſerjeant 
of the houſe, till further order. Whether it be, and how far it is, conſiſtent with 
the law and conſtitution of the kingdom for an houſe of commons to aſſume to 
themſelves new privileges by their own votes, is a point too delicate for an enquiry; 
freedom being abſolutely neceſſary for the diſcuſſing of momentous ſubjects: and 
nothing can be more ſo, than a precedent of this kind, fince one may ſerve to create 

a thouſand, though Mr, Prynne fays*, © No precedents of puny date, within time 

« of memory, are able to create a law and cuſtom of parliament.” 

IT doth not appear upon what reaſons the reſolution, for ſetting Smalley at li- 
berty by the mace, was taken: but, if a conjefture may be allowed, it was probably 
founded on the pretended cafe of George Ferrers formerly mentioned. It hath 
been already obſerved, that the Puritans had made it a rule to procure as many of 
their ſe, as they could, to be choſen into the houſe of commons; depending on 

the inſtances of that body for getting their Calvinian doctrines, diſcipline and form 
of worſhip, eſtabliſhed on the ruin of the preſent conſtitution of the church of 

England. It was natural for them to ſeek the advancement of the power of that 

houſe by all means whatever: and, as they never ſtuck at any meaſure that would 

ſerve their purpoſe, it is not improbable but ſome of that ſe& had, about four or 
five years before this ſeſſion, got Holinſbed to put the relation of George Ferrers into 
his hiſtory, reſolving to make uſe of it on the firſt convenient opportunity. That 
chronicle, from which Grafton, Crompton, and others, have borrowed this ſtory, was 
firſt printed A. D. 1570: and, in about five years after, the Puritans, prevailing in 
the houſe, contrived this complaint of Hall's, with no other deſign, than to get the 
power of the mace eſtabliſhed by a real precedent. The falſehood of the relation 
of George Ferrers hath been already ſhewn in this 3 volume: and, that there was 
ſome ſcandalous view in laying the complaint about Smalley before the houſe, may 
very reaſonably be inferred from the circumſtances of the affair, He was ſuppoſed 
to have abuſed the houſe in procuring himſelf to be arreſted ; which being deemed 
an high contempt of the houſe , his maſter Hall was ſequeſtered from it during 
the debate. Smalley was upon the queſtion adjudged “ guilty of contempt, and 

« abuſing the houſe, by the fraudulent practice of procuring himſelf to be arreſted 

« upon the execution, by his own aſſent and with intention to be diſcharged, as well 

« of his impriſonment, as of the ſaid execution: and was, for this miſdemeanour, 

e ordered to be committed to the Tower.” Three days after, he appeared at the 

bar: and, without kneeling, received the ſentence pronounced againſt him by the 

ſpeaker; by which it was ordered, «that he ſhould be committed to the Tower 

« for a month, and, after the expiration thereof, till he ſhould give good ſecurity for 

« the payment of 100 J. to . Hewet, adminiſtrator of the effects of Melchiſedec 

Mallory deceaſed, upon the firſt day of the next term, and forty ſhillings for the 

te fees of the ſerjeant ; that notice of the ſecurity ſhould be certified by the recorder 

« of London to the lieutenant of the Tower, before Smalley ſhould be ſet at li- 

« berty, at any time after the expiration of the ſaid month, and whether ſuch no» 

* tice was certified before the firſt day of the next term, or after.” 


& curnal, February 27. z Plea for the lords, p. 37% P. 164. Journal, March 7, 10. 
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ExiaanET. TEE queen, intent upon increaſing the trade of her ſubjects, renewed about this 
. time a treaty of commerce with Portugal; by which all former differences were 
Commerce accommodated ; and the Engliſb were allowed to trade with Madera and the Az, 
ie pd. There was now a great ſpirit in the nation for the improvement of commerce, by 
to difcover a the diſcovery of a northern paſſage to China: Sir Richard Granville had, in Pune, 
„ 1574, propoſed a voyage with ſeven or eight ſhips for that purpoſe: and, on 

f June 18, this year, Martin Forbiſber ſet fail from Harwich, with five veſſels, to 

find out a north-weſt paſſage. In this queſt he entered, on Auguſt 9, a gulf in the 
latitude of 63 degrees, where the coaſt was inhabited by men of black hair, broad 
faces, flat noſes, ſwarthy complexions, clad with ſca calve {kins; and the women 
painted about the eyes and the balls of the checks with an azure colour, like the 
ancient Britains: but, the ice hindering him from proceeding further, he returned 
and arrived, on September 26, at Harwich, with the loſs only of five ſeamen, He 
made, two years after, another expedition to the ſame ſtreight, but with no better 
ſucceſs. | ON 
Tur earl of Leiceſter had received, the laſt year, from the queen's bounty, in 
the revenues of vacant benefices and other grants, to the value of more 3 than 
200,000 crowns: and, to ſhew his gratitude, or vanity, had, in her progreſs, enter- 
tained her at K2nihworth-ca/tle, for nineteen days together *, with a magnificence and 
elegance ſcarce to be parallelled. Fourteen earls, and ſeventeen barons, beſides the 
ladies of the queen's houſhold, were lodged in the caſtle, and attended on by 400 
of Leiceſter's ſervants, all in new liveries ; his gentlemen clad in velvet waiting at 
table; ſixteen hogſheads of wine, forty of beer, and ten oxen, were conſumed ever 
day; the plenty of proviſions, fruits, and comfitures, was prodigious; and the order 
which reigned 1n every part of the entertainment was admirable, not only at the 
banquets, but in the huntings, and other ſports in the fields, and in the comedies, 
plays, and dancings, within doors, in which there was not a day's intermiſſion ; for, 
after the queen had been with the company at church, on the Sunday mornings, to 
hear prayers and fermons, this patron of the Puritans entettained them with the like 
ſports and paſtimes, as on other days, in the afternoons. Among other ſolemnities, 
her majeſty touched, and cured nine perſons of the king's evil. 
Death of the T'H1S great favourite of queen Elizabeth's had been, for two years paſt, ſeeking 
earl of E/ex. the deſtruction of Walter Devereux earl of Eſſex, under the pretence of advancing 
him to honour, getting him ſent to Ireland, to the great damage of his health and 
fortune, and Ropping thoſe ſupplies, which were neceſſary to enable him to act 
againſt the Iriſb rebels with ſucceſs. Eſſex, coming back to England, openly threat- 
ned Leiceſter as the author of the injuries he had received: and this laſt, terrified by 
menaces he had not ſpirit to reſent in a fair way, got him ordered again to Ireland, 
with the empty title of Earl Mareſchal of that kingdom. This laſt viſit thither 
proved fatal to that noble earl; for, being ſeized with the bloody flux, he died, in 
the caſtle of Dublin 5, on September 22, univerſally lamented; leaving a charge to 
his ſon, that he ſhould look upon the 36 year of his age as the longeſt meaſure of 
his life, which neither himſelf, nor his father, had outlived, It was generally 
ſuſpected, that Leiceſter had got him poiſoned: and the notion was not a little con- 
firmed by his putting away his former wife, the widow of the lord Sheffield, and 
daughter to William lord Howard of Efingham, and marrying immediately Lettice 
relic of the earl of Efex, This lady was daughter to Sir Francis Knollis, who, 
knowing Leiceſter's extravagances, and not ſatisfied with his marrying her privately 
at Kenilworth, cauſed them to be married again at Vanſtead; himſelf, the carl of 
Warwick, the lord North, a publick notary, and ſeveral other witneſſes, being pre 


' Fenelon, Dep. 385. 2 Camden, Fenelen, Dep, 462, + Strype, ii. lib. i. c. 36. Lid. 
lib. ii. c. 2. Drgdale's IFarwickſhire, p. 166. | 
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ſent. The lady Douglas had ſome potions given her: but got over them, with the EW IZanfTE. 


loſs of her hair and nails; and, to ſecure her life from the like practices, married, 

ſome time after, Sir Rewerd Stafford. Before the earl of Efex's death, Sir H. Sidney, 
the lord deputy, had ſuppreſſed an inſurrection of the earl of Clanricarde's ſons in 
| Comaght: and Sir W. Drury, preſident of Munſter, had reduced all this province to 
obedience, except Kerry and the palatinate of Deſmond, the regal liberties whereof 


ſerved for the protection of the malefactors. Rory Oge raiſed, in the year follow- 4. D. 1577, 


ing, a rebellion in Leinſter, among the O Connors and O Moores, formerly proprietors 


of Leix and Offaly, and burnt the town of Naas: but his death re-eſtabliſhed the | 


qu niet of thoſe countries. 


IT was in this year, at the ſummer aſſize held in the caſtle of Oxford, that the Black 15 at 
ſtench of the priſoners brought from the goal, where they had been long, cloſe, and 2 


naſtily kept, affected the ſpirits of the judges, ſheriff, gentry, and juries, and others 
preſent, in ſuch a manner, that few of them recovered, Several of the beſt gentle- 
men in the county, fifty ſcholars, twenty townſmen, and others, to the number of 
zoo, are ſaid to have died on the occaſion. A 8 greater mortality threatned 
the city of London; the plague breaking out in the Temple and the liberties of the 


dutchy of Lancaſter: but, by the great care of Fleetwood the recorder and the 


maſter of the rolls, it ſpread no further. * Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate, 
having been for ſome time in a decay, died in Auguſt: and was ſucceeded in his 
poſt by Dr. Wilſon, late envoy at Bruxelles. Some few alarms were given Elizabeth, 


both from abroad, and at home, but of no great moment. 'The pope s emiſſaries, Lawsfirſt 2 
cuted again 


growing more buſy than ordinary, drew upon themſelves the execution of the penal 

laws, which, upon the bulle of Pius V, excommunicating and depriving the queen 
of the crown, and the northern rebellion that followed it, had been made, ſix years 
ago, againſt the bringing in of papal bulles, agnus Dei, and the reconciling of 
nerſons to the obedience of the ſee of Rome, but had till now layen gormänt, 
thoug:z well known to be frequently violated, Cuthbert Maine, a Romiſb prieſt, 

and a warm aſſerter of the pogpe's authority againſt the queen, was now condemned 
and executed at Lanceſton in Cornwall, being the firſt that ſuffered ſo in her reign : 
and Trugion, a gentleman of an ancient family in that county, who had entertained 
bim in his houſe, had, for that offence, all his eſtate confiſcated, and was ſentenced 
to perpetual impriſonment, Gregory XIII, impoſed on by the confident pretences 
of Thomas Stukeley, an Engliſh fugitive, who had not a foot of land in Ireland, and 
yet undertook to make the pope's fon or nephew James Buon compagno, maſter of 
that realm, had given him the titles of carl of Wexford and marqueſs of Leinfter : 
and was making a levy of 800 1talrans for the enterprize. But theſe diſtant pre- 
parations were the leſs headed, becauſe the king of Spaine, who alone could ſup- 
port them, was in a great want of money (as Sir John Smith aſſured the queen, 
when he returned from his embaſſy at Madrid) and, labouring under great difficul- 
ties to ſupply his forces in the Netherlands, was utterly incapacitated to attempt a 


conqueſt of ſreland. Some flying reports of deligns, for ſetting the queen of Scots 
at liberty, unknown in any particular, and ſpread by her enemies, produced orders 


for her cloſer confinement: but were ſoon found to be without foundation. The 
prince of Orange indeed, to draw Elixabeth into his ſchemes, had ſent her word, 
that Don John, in his paſſage through France, had made a private league with the 
duke of Guiſe, at Joinville, to ſupport each others pretenſions and views; the 
former propoſing to uſurp all the ſovereigaty of the Low Countries, and, by the 
marriage of the queen of Scots, to make himſelf maſter both of England and Scot- 
land. But this pretended: league was a mere conjecture, and utterly improbable, 
| Cue not haviug as yet carried his views to the crown of France, nor formed the 
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Ex 1za$TH. projects, for the ſucceſs whereof he depended chiefly on the king of Spaine, whom 
TE therefore he would not offend '. He was not able as yet to give Don Fobn an 

conſiderable affiſtance in his enterprizes: nor doth it appear, that the latter held 
at this time, any correſpondence with the queen of Scotland. 8 ; 
French affair. TE meaſures of Henry III, for the two years paſt ſince his acceſſion, had been 
very variable. A war againſt the Hugonots had commenced in A. D. 155 5, and 
had been terminated, before the end of the year, by a truce, which was followed by 
a peace: one of the articles whereof added the county of Maine, with the dutchic 
of Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, to the appanage of the duke of Alenſon, who will 
from henceforth be ſtyled the duke of Anjou; and another affured the Hugontts of 
an entire liberty of conſcience, allowing them the exerciſe thereof in all places, ex- 
cept within two leagues of the court, or of Paris. The edict of pacification, pub. 
liſhed on this occaſion, gave great offence to the zealous Roman Catholicks; who 
propoſed making an aſſociation, to hinder the exerciſe of any other religion, but their 
own, in France, and to proceed by force of armes, againſt all perſons without ex. 
ception, for obtaining that end, and for the common defence of the aſſociatiors; 
The firſt inſtrument of this kind drawn up in form was ſigned , on February 13, 
1577, by the nobility, gentry, clergy, and other inhabitants, of Picardie, who af- 
ſociated for thoſe purpoſes under M. de Humieres, governor of Peronne. This was 
afterwards called the Holy league : and people expreſſed every where ſuch an eager- 
neſs to enter into it, that the king, afraid of ſinking between two factions, was ad- 
viſed, for preventing the ill conſequences it might elſe produce, to declare himſelf 
head of the league. This he did at the eſtates of Blois: and, upon their remon- 
ſtrances on December 26, 1576, iſſued an edict forbidding the exerciſe of any religion, 
but the Roman Catholick, The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, who 
were at the head of the Hugonots, and the mareſchal Damwville, governor of Lan- 
guedoc, and chief of the malcontents in that province, proteſted againſt the aſſembly 
of eſtates, as illegally called: and, rejecting the formal invitation ſent them to come 
thither, the eſtates broke up, in the beginning of March this year, without doin 
any thing, beſides ſigning the league, and ordering the form of it to be ſent into 
the provinces. A war was the neceſſary conſequence of the revocation. of the edict 
of pacification: and the duke of Anjou took La Charite and Loire; as the duke of 
Mayenna did Tonney-Charente and Marans, whilſt the king of Navarre ſurprized La 
Neole. Theſe hoſtilities were ſtopt, in September, by a truce; which ended in a 
ce, re-eſtabliſhing the former edict of pacification, except in two or three par- 
ticulars. The reaſons, which determined Henry to this peace, were either the dan- 
gers, to which (as the firſt preſident De Thou had repreſented to him) his royal au- 
thority was expoſed by the Holy league, the want of money to carry on the war, or 
the great deſire he had to get rid of the duke of Anjou, by procuring him, at the 
king of Sparne's expence, a ſettlement in the Netherlands, for which a favourable 
opportunity now offered. | | 

Affairs of the DoN Jobn of Auſtria, a natural ſon of Charles V, being made governor of the 

Low Coun- Lom Countries, had come, about the middle of December, to La Marche en Famine, 

_—”— in order to treat with the eſtates. He was a man of great parts and courage, but 

of unmeaſurable ambition, having, from his earlieſt youth, nothing but crowns in his 
view, and, being balked of that of Tunis, had ſet his heart on thoſe of England and 
Scotland, propoſing to obtain the latter by the marriage of queen Mary, and the 
former by conqueſt, which he reſolved to attempt, as ſoon as he had ſubdued the 
Netherlands. It doth not appear, that he had taken any meaſures for this laſt pur- 
poſe; but his deſign was known, and he died (as is ſaid) of grief and vexation, be- 
cauſe he could not perſuade Philip, who dreaded his ambition to engage in the en- 


P. Daniel, tom. vi. p. 50. r Meteren, f. 131. 
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terprize. As he ſhewed a great diffidence in the manner of his treating, the eſtates, EKxrizanz Tu. 


in concert with the council of ſtate, entered, on January q, into an union and con- 


*. 


A D159 
federacy for ſupporting the pacification of Gand, for maintaining their privileges, wt 


and for driving the Sparzards and their adherents out of the country. They had a 
very good army ready for executing their reſolutions: and, the Spaniards, ſhut up 
in two or three fortreſſes, not being able to make head againſt them in the field, 
he thought it beſt to yield for a time, till he could gain the hearts of the people, and 
divide them: and, by the mediation of the 7-zperial embaſſadors, agreed, on Feb. 12, 
to what was called the perpetual edi; by which the pacification of Gand was ap- 
proved and ratified. By other articles of it, “ the Spantſh, and the reſt of the fo- 
« reign troops, Were to be ſent, in twenty days, out of all the provinces, particularly 
« Luxemburg, never to return thither, nor any others to come in their ſtead ; only 
« the Germans were allowed to ſtay, till their pay was ſettled. An enquiry was to 
« be made into their depredations, the ancient privileges of the provinces to be 
. maintained, and priſoners on both ſides to be releaſed: the eſtates were to advance 

« 600,000, for ſending off the foreign troops, one moiety in hand, the other in 
« two months at Genoa; and acknowledge Don John for their governor.” In con- 
ſequence of this agreement, and the Spaniards departure, he made a triumphant 
entry, on May 1, into Bruxelles, and, three days after, took his oath as governor: 


but {till kept ſome Spaniards about his perſon, and did not care to employ any of 


the natives; though he courted them by feaſts, entertainments, and diverſions. He 
had too much fire and haughtineſs in his nature to diſſemble long: and, not con- 
tent with his ordinary guard and authority, he demanded the ſame as had been en- 
joyed by former governors, that were princes of the ꝓlood; required all governors of 
places, colonels and military officers, to attend him and obey his orders; and took 


upon him to change magiſtrates at his pleaſure, and to diſpoſe of all offices and 


commiſſions. Theſe meaſures cauſed his deſigns to be ſuſpected: and he ſoon de- 
clared them more openly. There was a vaſt arrear of pay due to the four German 
regiments, that had ſerved in the Low Countries, and were to be ſent away: the ſum 
had been ſettled by commiſſioners, and the eſtates, advancing a great part of it, were 
willing to pay the reſt on certain conditions. They deſired Don John's aſſiſtance to 
get thoſe conditions accepted ; he undertook the affair: and going, on June 5, from 
Bruxelles to Malines, where the four German colonels attended him, inſtead of per- 
forming his promiſe, he took them all into his own ſervice. He diſpatched, at the 
fame time, letters to the king of Spaine, preſſing him to renew the war, and ſug- 


g 
geſting the means of making it with ſucceſs ; chiefly by dividing the nobles, and 


other orders of men; embarking the eſtates general in a quarrel with thoſe of Hol- 
lande and Zelande; attacking the iſles and ſeaports, before they meddled with the 
inland towns: and recommending, above all things, to begin with England, which 
would be an eaſier conqueſt than that of Hollande. Theſe letters, with ſeveral of 
his ſecretary Eſcovedo's, were intercepted in Guienne by the king of Navarre: and, 
this prince ſending them to the prince of Orange, they were by this laſt commu- 


nicated to the eſtates general. Don John, hearing that they were intercepted, and 
apprehending that his deſigns would be ſoon known to the eſtates, haſtened the exe- 


cution of the meaſures he had formed for trampling on their privileges, and pro- 


viding for his own ſecurity, Under pretence of conducting the queen of Navarre 
through Hainault to the Span, he ſeized Namur on Fuly 24, with Charlemont, 
Marienburg, and Luxembourg: but failed in his attempts on Mons and the citadel 
of Antwerp. The German ſoldiers, being diſperſed in garriſons, one, two, or at 
molt three companies in a place, were not able to make any conſiderable defence, 


againſt the forces of the eſtates without the walls, and the inhabitants within : thus 


Vor. III. | 8 Bergen- 
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Don John, having no apology to make for his own conduct, but by accufins 
William prince of Orange *, diſpatched embaſſadors to the emperor, and the — 
princes, to lay all the blame on William's intreagues, and to proteſt againſt the ber- 
petual edict. The Vicomte de Gand was ſent to the court of England for the ſame 
purpoſe: and the queen, having heard his complaints, ſent an envoy to the prince of 
Orange and the ſtates of Hollande and Zelande, preſſing them earneſtly to maintain 
the pacification, and threatning them, if they did any thing towards its violation. 
When the Vicomte was ſetting out for England, the eſtates deſired him to borrow a 
ſum of money of the queen, for paying the Germans, and ſending them out of the 
country: but Don John forbade him to mention the matter; and endeavoured to 
amuſe the eſtates with a treaty, in order to get time, till the Spaniſh troops, which 
he had ſent for, could come to him out of Ttaly, The Imperial and Engliſh em- 
baſſadors uſed their endeayours, but in vain, to bring this to effect: and the eſtates, 
being aware of Don Zobr's deſigns, demoliſhed the caſtles of Antwerp and Gard 
ſent for the prince of Orange, making him governor of Brabant; and drew their 
forces together at /avre; upon which Don Fabn retired to Luxembourg. The 
duke of A4r/chot and his brother the marqueſs of Havrech, the count of Lalain and 
his brother Montigny, with many other noblemen of the country, being jealous of 
that prince, and pretending a zeal for the Roman Catholicł religion, ſent ſecretly for 
the archduke Matthias of Auſtria, brother to the emperor Rodolph, to come and take 
upon him the government of the Low Countries. The propoſal was ſo agrecable 
to him, that he quitted Vienna immediately: and, coming into Brabant, was re- 


A D. 1578. ceived, on November 11, at Antwerp with great ſolemnity; and, on Fanuary 20, 
A took the oath of governor. | _ 


Tux eſtates had, in the precedent month, declared Don Fobn an enemy of the 
Low Countries: and diſpatched ſeveral agents to complain of his breach of the 
peace to the king of France and other neighbouring potentates. The marqueſs of 
Havrech and Adolph de Meetkercke were deputed to treat with the queen of Eng- 
land for fuccours: and, on January 7, an alliance was made, © the queen engag- 
« ing to lend them 100,000/, ſterling, upon ſome of the great towns entering into 


« bonds for the repayment thereof within a year with intereſt, and to aſſiſt them 


« with 5000 foot and I ooo horſe, to be paid by the eſtates from the day of their 
« landing, and, when the war was ended, to be ſent back at their expence. The 
« general of theſe forces was to be admitted into the council of ſtate ; no important 
« affair, either as to peace or war (as long as the war laſted) was to be reſolved on 
« without the approbation either of the queen or her deputies; nor were the eſtates 


to make any alliance without her conſent. In caſe of any attempt to diſturb 


« England, the ſtates were to aſſiſt her with the ſame number of forces on the fame 


conditions: and, if ſhe was obliged to make a naval armament, they were to ſend 


« forty ſhips of war, none under forty tun, well manned and provided with all ne- 
« ceſlarics, to join her fleet, and ſerve under the Engliſb admiral at her expence. 


They were likewiſe to give no ſuccour to any of her enemies, nor ſuffer any 


« Engliſh rebels to abide in their country: and, if any differences aroſe among 
« themſelves, they were to be referred to her arbitration.” That her deſign in this 
alliance might not be miſinterpreted, Eligabetb, when the articles were in a manner 
ſettled, ſent Thomas Wilkes, clerk of the council, to Madrid, with a declaration, 


« that ber intention. was only to provide for the peace of the Low Countries, and 


« keep them in Philips obedience; putting him in mind, of the repeated advertiſe- 


ments, ſhe had given him, of the ill conſequences of the harſh and violent pra- 
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« ceedings uſed againſt the people, of "i denying them her protection, and re-Exiaas TR. 
« fuſing all the advantageous offers, which others would have accepted, of her 
« furniſhing the cftates with money to prevent another prince's getting poſſeſſion of 
« the country, whence it would not be eaſy to drive him out, and of her perſuading 
« the prince of Orange to deſiſt from war, and continue in his obedience, not ſpar. 
« ing even threats for that purpoſe. After this repreſentation of her conduct, 
« which he knew, and all the world would judge, to be friendly, ſhe adviſed him 

« to grant a general pardon to his ſubjects, to maintain their privileges, to keep the 
e [aft pacification, to appoint another governor, a prince of the blood, more agree- 
« able to them, than Don John, againſt whom ſhe had ſeveral particular exceptions, 
« knowing well his deſigns, and Eſcovedo' s counſels, for the invaſion of England ; 
« for, without theſe meaſures, the provinces would either be utterly ruined, or elſe 
« withdraw from his obedience. In the concluſion, ſhe told him plainly, that, for 
e preventing the deſtruction of the country, and its ſubmiſſion to the French power, 

« ſhe had promiſed to aſſiſt the eſtates with men and money, upon their affurance 
« of continuing in Phzl/ip's obedience, and obſerving the pacification ; and, if this 
« was diſagreeable to him, ſhe ſhould have reaſon to think, he deſigned by force of 
« armes to change the ancient form of government in the provinces, to deprive 
« them of their old privileges and cuſtoms (in virtue whereof their trade had flou- 
« riſhed and been continued for ſome ages with the Eng/i/ſh) to make a new con- 
« queſt of the country, to people it with ſtrangers ; to keep it under by garriſons 
T a foreigners, and at laſt to fall on England, according to Eſcoveds 5 letters; that 
« it behoved her to provide for her own ſecurity, and ſhe would employ all her 
« force for that end, and for the defence of her neighbours ; but, it Philip would 
« grant what the ee demanded, and give them a better governor, and they ſhould | 
« prove diſobedient, and make innovations, contrary to their promiſes, ſhe would 
« turn her armes againſt them, and aſſiſt HEAT: in reducing them to obedience.” 

In the mean time, Don John, having been joined by 16,000 foot and 2000 horſe, 
Spaniards and Italians, brought by Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, out of 
Italy, had declared war, on January 25, againſt the eſtates: and gained, on the laſt 
of that month, a conſiderable victory over their forces at Gemblburs, which was fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of Lovain and ſome leſſer places. This ſucceſs, though 
balanced by the prince of Orange's getting poſſeſſion of Amſterdam, elated Philip to 
ſuch a degree, that he reſolved upon war, and diſmiſſed V zthes with a civil anſwers 
deſiring the queen of England to proſecute her meaſpres for peace, and ſuſpe& no 
harm of his deſigns. W}/:1kes, upon his return {rom Spaine, was ſent to treat with 
Don John for a ceſſation of armes: but with no better ſucceſs; that prince reſolving 
to improve his late victory, by the reduction of Philippeville and the dutchy of | 
Limburg, Whilſt he was employed in theſe conqueſts, the eſtates uſed their ut- 
moſt endeayours in levying forces; and, apprehending a difficulty in providing for 
their pay, prevailed with queen Elisabeth to ſend them money, inſtead of the forces 
ſtipulated, They agreed with Caſimir, brother to the elector Palatine, for the levy 
of 3000 horſe, and as many foot ; the queen, likewiſe having agreed with him for 
3000 foot and 2000 horle, remitted him 40,000 /. ſterling for their pay, and con- 
ſtituted him her lieutenant in the Low Countries. The Wallon provinces, not likin 
this prince's religion, infiſted with the other eſtates, that they ſhould treat with the 
duke of Anjou for aſſiſtance. This ſtep appearing very ſuſpicious to the queen of 
England, ſhe ſent Sir Edward Stafford to the court of France, to diſcover whether 
Henry III did not propoſe, under his brother's name, to incorporate thoſe provinces 
with his own kingdom; to perſuade him againſt any attempt upon them, and en- 
gage him to join with her in mediating a peace, or elſe ſhe thould ' join her forces 


with 


1 
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Er 1zanzT®. with the king of Spaine's for his defence. The king of France *, diſownin 1 
T ſuch deſign, expreſſed his good liking that ſhe and the duke of Anjou ſhould he 
the mediators of a peace: and, Staſford being entirely convinced, that there was 1, 
colluſion between the two brothers, Elizabeth extolled the duke's enterprize in he. 
half of the eſtates, and offered to aſſiſt him with all her power. In the mean 
time a treaty of peace was carrying on at Cologne by the mediation of the emperyy 
France, and England; the count of Swartzenburg being employed by the fre 
M. de Bellievre by the ſecond, the lord Cobham, and Sir Fr. Walfingham by the 
laſt, of theſe powers. The conditions propoſed by the eſtates were, * that Don 
« John ſhould go out of the provinces in Auguſt, and deliver the towns and forts 
« to the eſtates; that Matthias ſhould remain governor, and cauſe the pacification 
« of Gand to be obſerved; that the point of religion ſhould be left to the eſtate; 
« general, and the queen of England, the king of Navarre, the duke of Anja, 
« and prince Caſimir, be comprehended in the treaty.” Don Fohn abſolutely re- 
fuſed a peace, but was inclinable to a truce, in hopes of getting time to receive new 
reinforcements, and of conſuming the finances of the eſtates, who were at the 
charge of 800,000 florins a month for the pay of the troops they had taken into 
their ſervice. Theſe were good reaſons for the eſtates to reject a ceſſation : and, 28 
they had a conſiderable army encamped at Rymenant in Brabant, Fohn reſolved to 
attack it, before it was joined by the forces they expected from France and Germany, 
This attack was made on Auguſt 1, and laſted from ſeven in the morning till fix at 
night; in which Sir Fohn Norreys, ſecond ſon of the lord Norreys of Rycot, who 
had come up with a regiment of Engliſh volunteers an hour before the action began, 
had three horſes killed under him, and, repulſing the enemy in every charge, ac- 
quired great honour; as captain Bingham, with his officers, and colonel Stewart at 
the head of a regiment of Scots, did by their bravery. Don Jobn, fearing to be in- 
cloſed between Caſimir's forces, which were on their march, and the French troops 
lying on the frontiers, ready to enter Hainault, retired to Bonghe near Namur, an 
advantageous poſt, where he might in ſafety wait the arrival of more forces. 

Tus eſtates, on Aug. 13, concluded their agreement with the duke of Anjou: 
and, as Matthias ſtill retained the title of governour (though, ſeeing himſelf of no 
uſe, he was on the point of returning into Germany) gave him the ſtile of defender 
of the liberties of the Low Countries, By other articles, «© he was engaged to aſſiſt 
« them with 10,000 foot and 2000 horſe for three months, and afterwards with 

half the number of foot and 500 horſe at his own charge; 2ueſnoy, Landrecy 

and Bavay, were to be put into his hands, for places of armes and retreat on oc- 
caſion ; all places and countries beyond the Meuſe were, when reduced, to re- 
main in his power during life, and he was to have a moiety of all other con- 
queſts.” He had likewiſe a promiſe of the ſovereignty : and, entering Hainault 
with his army, took Binch and Maubeuge : but would not join the army of the 
eſtates, becauſe Caſimir had left it, in order to encourage the mutinous ſpirit of the 
Gantois, who had tempted him with offers of money. This German prince had, on 
Aug. 26, brought with him an army of 7000 horſe and 8000 foot, a third part 
more than had been agreed for; but his men would not ſtir without their pay: 
he had ſpent the money remitted him by the queen of England, and ſhe would ad- 
Vance no more ; the provinces of Artois, Hainault and Flanders, refuſed to pay 
their contributions. Elizabeth ſent Davidſon to Caſimir, with ſevere remonſtrances 
againſt his conduct: but theſe produced no other effect, than obliging him to go 
over in the winter to the court of England to make his apology ; which he ſeems to 
have done, becauſe he was well received, and created knight of the garter. The 
eſtates were at their wits end, and knew not what to do; they had an army of 
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20,000 horſe and 40,000 foot in the field, well provided with all things, except Erzazeru; 
money; but for want thereof, it would not ſtir, and at laſt broke up without T. 108. 
entering upon any action. Don John had died ſuddenly on OZ. 1, not without 
ſuſpicion of poyſon: but this brought them no relief; diviſions reigning in every 
part of the country, and all being likely to fall into confuſion. The duke of 
Arſchot, and the nobility of Hainault and Artois, who had ſent for the archduke 
Matthias, without the knowledge of the eſtates, and had engaged them to treat 
with the duke of Anjou, pretended to take offence at the peace ſettled for religion 
on July 22, indulging the proteſtants with a toleration : and perſuaded the eſtates 
of thoſe two provinces to break the general union, and ſubmit to the prince of 
Parma, who had ſucceeded Don John in the government. The duke of Anjou, 
ſeeing this defection in a manner agreed on, though not perfected till the May fol- 
lowing; and not being ſupplied with proviſions and forage by the eſtates, nor hav- 
ing winter quarters for his troops, put ſome of them into Binch, Maubeuge, and 
other ſmall places he had taken, diſpoſed of others on the frontiers of France, and 
diſmiſſed the reſt ; a conſiderable part whereof entered, by his conſent, into the 
ſervice of the malcontent eſtates of Hainault and Artois, The duke himſelf re- 
tired into France: and ſent firſt Martel de Bacqueville, then Nicholas d' Angennes 
lord of Rambourllet, and at laſt the baron de Simier, into England, with inſtruc- 
tions to renew the treaty for his marriage with Elizabeth, which the troubles of 
France, and the part he had acted in againſt the Hugonots, had for ſome time in- 
terrupted. „ | | | | | 
ELIZABETH at this time was not a little uneaſy about the ſituation of the affairs Scorch affairs. 
of Scotland, The earl of Morton had been no ſooner ſettled in the regency, by 
the ſubmiſſion of the adverſe party, than he gave a looſe to the haughtineſs and 
avarice of his nature * ; governing of his own head, without vouchſafing to con- 
ſult any one perſon in the management of affairs: and, in confidence of the queen 
of England's ſupport, proceeded with an arrogance and violence, that ſhocked all 
the world, and left him ſcarce a well wiſher in the nation. The chief of the no- 
bility retired in diſcontent to their own houſes: and he made a contemptible figure 
in his court, being attended only by one nobleman, whoſe wife he kept; as he 
did two or three other married women, for his concubines, to the ſcandal of the 
world, and his own infamy. The city of Edenburgb firſt felt the oppreſſions ariſing 
from his avarice, being loaded with ſubſidies and loans contrary to their privileges; 
and the mint being removed thence to his houſe at Dalkeith ; where he coined 
money of a baſe alloy, not worth intrinſecally half the value, at which it was 
made current. The rich merchants there, though they fought on his fide at Leith, 
were impriſoned, on pretence of their exporting the current coin, and forced to 
compound at. very dear rates for their liberty. Several of queen Mary's jewels had 
been pawned to the counteſs of Argyle and others: theſe were taken from them, 
under pretence of their being inalienable from the crown; and thoſe, who had 
lent money upon them, were forced to pay as much more by way of fine, for hav- 
ing advanced money to fuch as had been declared rebels. He looked upon the 
crown revenue as his own ; reducing the king's houſehold to a very ſmall number, 
and to a ſmaller allowance: and that part of it, which conſiſted in caſualties, as 
wardſhips, marriages, &c, was exacted with a rigour unknown before. No wine 
could be imported, nor corn carried abroad, without the payment of exceſlive fees 
for licences : and ſuch, as eat fleſh in Lent, were forced to pay him large ſums 
by way of commutation for the whipping and publick penance, which he would 
otherwiſe have made them undergo. The ſeverity of his juſtice courts, the proſe- 
ceution of the Hamiltons, and all that had appeared on the queen's fide in the battle 
of Langjide, who had been fined and pardoned over and over, and yet were forced 
. 3 Fenelon, Dep. 333. 341. 365. 374. Crawford's Mem. p. 306, & ſeg. 
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Eliza TA. to pay new fines, and the compoſitions of thoſe, whom his emiſſaries, penſion, | 
TAN and informers, commonly called 2he regent's interpreters, who ſwarmed in 8 
parts, accuſed of faying any reflecting words againſt him, brought in immenſe 
ſums of money. He got, by conſent of the Kirk, all the eccleſiaſtical benefices 

into his hands, undertaking, for one third of the profits, to pay the reſt regular] 
as it became due, in which the uſual collectors had been very deficient during 4 
troubles of the kingdom: but, when he had got poſſeſſion thereof, he made one 
preacher ſupply three or four churches, and ſcarce allowed him the tythes of one of 
the pariſhes. The clergy, vexed to be thus over-reached, made a terrible Outcry . 
but found no remedy. In theſe and the like ways, Morton is faid to have ſcrareq 
together more ready money, than any ſeven kings of Scotland ever poſſeſſed: and 
whatever came to his coffers from any of the above mentioned exactions, was always 
paid in Fold and filver of the true ſtandard. When he had thus got almoſt all the 
good coin of the nation into his hands, he ſuddenly cried down all the baſe coin to 
its intrinſick value; which, ſtripping the common people at once of half their caſh 
cauſed an univerſal clamour, The plots he had laid, and the attempt he had made, 
to take away the lives of the lord Claude, and the lord Fohbn Hamilton, with other 
ſchemes of the ſame nature againft the earls of Argyle and Athole, made every man 
of figure and eſtate apprehend his life and fortune in danger under ſo tyrannical and 
perfidious a governor : and put him under a neceſſity of promoting the regent's, to 
prevent his own ruin, Theſe meaſures, with. his ſcandalous adulteries, his innu- 
merable oppreſſions, his cruelties and open breach of faith, had rendered him inf- 
nitely odious: and, ſeeing a ſtorm likely to break upon him, he propoſed to ſhelter 
himſelf from it by a timely and voluntary retreat. | 
WIX this view, in a general council held at Stirling, towards the end of the 
laſt year, the king himſelf being preſent, he made a ſpeech to him; and defired to 
reſign the regency. Every body was ſurprized at the requeſt: and the king told 
him, he would conſider of it, and, in a ſhort time, acquaint him with his reſolution, 
Morton returning the next morning to Edenburgh, the king held a council in the 
evening at Stirling, at which the earls of Argyle and Athole attended; having been 
ſent for, the day before, by Alexander Erſkine, as ſoon as the regent had declared 
his intention of reſigning. The matter being debated, it was thought proper to 
ſummon all the reſt of the nobility: and, the two lords above-mentioned taking 
care, that the writs ſhould be ſent only to Morton's enemies, they all met, before he 
was aware of the deſign, and unanimouſly adviſed the king to take the government 
upon himſelf, This was ſignified, on March 10, to the regent by a letter from the 
king; who required him, at the ſame time, to ſend a declaration in writing, certify- 
ing his approbation thereof, and his reſolution of abſtaining, for the future, from 
exerciſing his office of regent. Morton, to ſhift the matter, wrote word to his ma- 
jeſty, «That he could not reſign his office, without an ample diſcharge and re- 
« miſſion confirmed by parliament.” This was promiſed: and, on March 12, 
Lyon king at armes, coming, attended by the heralds, to the market croſs of Eden 
burgh, proclaimed the regent's demiffion, and the young king's taking upon him the 
government; Morton himſelf attending at the ſolemnity, and proteſting that his de- 
miſſioh ſhould be of no force, if the king ſubſtituted another regent. From this 
time, all letters ran only in the king's name: and, on Morton's diſcharge being 
granted, with all the clauſes that his fears or cunning could ſuggeſt, the caſtle of 
Edenburgb was ſurrendered to his majeſty's order. Morton, finding every mouth 
now open againſt him, endeavoured to get the king into his power : and ſuggeſting to 
the old counteſs of Mar, that A. Erftine deſigned to trick his nephew, her grandlon, 
now twenty years old, out of the government of Stirling- caſtle, ſupplied her with men 
and armes to furprize the caſtle, The attempt miſcarried: and the affair, being 
1 os, repreſented 
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repreſented as a family quarrel, was made up by giving the cuſtody of Stirling- caſtle Eri 


to the young earl of Mar, and that of Edenburgh-caftle to A. Enſeine; and a parlia- 
ment was called to meet, on July 10, at Edenburgb. Morton, befriended by the 
former, was ſoon admitted into Stirling-caſtle; managed the king at his pleaſure; 
and, on the day of the parliament's meeting, made him ſign an order for con- 
vening it, on Fuly 16, at Stirling, 

Tx 1s was ſuppoſed by the nobility met at Edenburgb to be Morton's contrivance : 
and they all reſolved not to obey the ſummons. The city of Edenburgh offered men 


and money to defend their cauſe; complaining aloud, that the king was Morton's 


riſoner : and the council, on the day appointed, ſent the earl of Montroſs, the lord 
Lindſay, and the biſhop of Orkney, to proteſt in the name of the council, and the 
nobility adhering to them, againſt any law that ſhould be made in the meeting at 
Stirling as of no force, by reaſon of the abſence of ſo many members, who could 
not come thither with ſafety, whilſt the caſtle was in the power of their enemies. 
The three deputies, executing their commiſſion, were confined to their lodgings: 
but, at night, the king ſent Montroſs orders to make all poſſible haſte to Edenburgb, 
with a letter directed to the chancellor; requiring him to raiſe, with all imagin- 
« able ſecreſy and haſte, all the forces he could for his relief; for he conceived 
« himſelf to be Morton's priſoner. The council publiſhed a declaration, that th 
would hazard their lives and fortunes to deliver his majeſty's perſon out of thraldom 
every man in Edenburgb ran to armes: and nothing was to be heard in the 
ſtreets, but outcries againſt Morton, ſuch as, Morton has fold us to the Engliſh! He 
bas fold our king to the perſecutor of queen Mary! He is to deliver up the king to 

queen Elizabeth ! He gets a better price for the king, than he did for Northumber- 
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land. Soldiers were lifted, and proclamations publiſhed on both ſides, requiring all 


fencible men in the twelve next counties to be ready on fix hours notice, with a 
fortnight's proviſions, to take the field: but not above twenty armed men came in- 
to the king's, or rather Morfon's, aſſiſtance, whilſt they flocked from all parts of 
the country, at their own charges, to Edenburgh, to ſupport the council, Morton 
made the king iſſue a proclamation, ordering all in armes to diſperſe and retire to 
their houſes, and to ſign another, diſavowing, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the war- 
rant he had ſent to the chancellor: but theſe produced no other effect, than to ren- 
der Morton ſtill more deteſtable, The council, marching out of Edenburgh with 
5000 men, advanced to Linlithgow : and, ſending thence commiffioners to Stirling, 
required Morton to ſet the king at liberty, and let him come to Edenburgb; upon 
which they would diſband their forces. This demand being rejected as inſolent, the 
council marched: the next day to Falkirk: and the earl of Angus with his uncle's 
forces, not half fo many as the others, took poſt at Calender. Sir Robert Bowes had 
arrived at Edenburgh on Fuly 17, being ſent by queen Elizabeth to aſſiſt Morton in 
his meaſures : and, ſeeing him in diſtreſs, interpoſed his good offices for an accom- 
modation. The mediation took up two days: and the council, finding they muſt 
expect an army from England, under the notion of aſſiſting the young king, whom 
queen Eligabeth pretended to protect, which would renew the miſeries of the nation, 
came at laſt to an agreement, that both parties ſhould diſmiſs their forces, and, 
« ſome time before the next May, their cauſes of complaint ſhould be examined 
© andredrefled in a great council to be held at Stirling. In the mean time, all pri- 
« ſoners were to be releaſed, the eatl of Angus s commiſſion of lieutenancy ſuper- 
* ſeded; the earls of Argyle and. Athole to remain about the king, and in the caſtle 
« of Stirling, with the like number of followers as other noblemen; Mont roſs 
* and Lindſay to be added to the council, and with eight other noblemen, approved 
7 by the queen of England, to act jointly in the adminiſtration.” When theſe ar- 
ticles were ſigned, Bowes returned ſuddenly to England. | 
| MARGARET 
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MarGaRreT counteſs of Lenox, the king's grandmother, and her ſon Charles, to 
whom the title of Lenox, upon its immerging in the crown, had been granted, bein 
lately deceaſed, the abbot of Dunfermling was ſent into England to claime her of. 
fects, and the eſtate, which had, at her marriage, been ſettled by Henry VIII upon 
her iſſue. The king of Scotland was her next heir: and his realm was ſo drained 
of money, that, without the benefit of this ſucceſſion, he was not able to maintain 
an houſhold and guards ſuitable to his royal dignity :. Charles had left an infant 
daughter, named Arabella: and, as ſhe was born in England, a claim was advanced 
in her behalf. It was urged againſt it, that the Scattiſb kings, though born in Scar. 
land, had formerly ſacceeded to the earldom of Huntingdon, and lands in Cumber- 


land, and that the preſent king had the ſame right of inheritance: but Elizabeth 


waving the determination of the point, ordered the eſtate to be ſequeſtered into the 
hands of Burgbleigh, maſter of the wards; and the embaſſador was told, that the 
king might ſatisfy his creditors out of the earl of Lenox's effects in Scotland. He 
was charged to move for a ratification of the treaty of Edenburgh : but, as this was 
now deemed firm enough, the council of England declined confirming it; and aſked 
bim, what he had to propoſe in return for the queen's favours to his maſter ? This 
demand produced an offer of entering into a defenſive league, with mutual ſuccours, 
againſt the pope with his allies, and all that ſhould make any attempt againſt either 
realm on pretence of religion. The council, flighting this propoſal, inſiſted upon 


the kingdom of Scotland's giving ſecurity, that the king ſhould not, during his mi- 


A. D. 1579. 
A 


nority, make any alliance or contract, or be married, or ſent out of Scotland, with. 
out the queen of England's conſent: but the abbot had no inſtructions or powers to 
treat on this ſubject. : 

In the April following, moſt of the nobility met at Stirling to perfect the late 
agreement: and the earl of Athole, the chancellor, being invited with ſeveral others 
by Morton to a banquet, died within four days after the entertainment. The 
Hamiltons were now the onely powerful family, which Morton wanted to deſtroy, in 
order to ſecure himſelf in the adminiſtration, which he had reſumed excluſive of his 
collegues : and, to have ſome colour for ſo flagrant an injuſtice, it was pretended, 
that they had been concerned in the murder of two. of the regents. As a formal 
proceſs and ſummons would give them notice of their danger, it was propoſed, that 
they ſhould be ſeized by the ſoldiers, which Morton kept in half pay, diſperſed in 
the country: but he was now either not enough beloved or dreaded to have his ſe- 
crets kept; and the lords Claude and John Hamilton, knowing that no innocence 
could protect them from his cruelty, made their eſcape into England. They were 
proſcribed : and, that the lunacy of their elder brother the earl of Arran might not 
protect him, a complaint was preferred in his and the lord advocate's name, „ that 
« he was detained a cloſe priſoner by his two brothers, barred the benefit of ſuc- 
« ceſſion, and his ſheriffdom of Lanerꝶ uſurped by them,” beſides other pretended 


Injuries. A party was hereupon ſent, in the king's name, to demand the houſe 


where he was kept, and to ſet the earl at liberty. His ſervants made what defence 
they could: but, being forced to yield, he was taken priſoner, carried with his aged 
mother, the dutcheſs of Chatelleraut, to Linlithgow; and there confined under the 
cuſtody of captain Lambie, a mortal enemy of their family. The reſiſtance, made 
by the earl of Arran's keepers, was conſtrued to be his act and deed ; he was for- 
feited ; all his caſtles and houſes demoliſhed ; his eſtate ſeized ; and his title given, 
ſome time after, to captain Fames Stewart; though the earl had been for many 
years, even from before the troubles of the realm, out of his ſenſes, exempt from the 
laſh of any law, much leſs for crimes he never committed. The reſt of the ſummer 
was ſpent in barafling the Hamiltons, till the nation, incenſed at ſuch notorious 
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breaches of the treaty of Perth, began to fall into a ferment. Morton's late diſtreſs Erizanzrn- 5 
had not rendered him leſs unforgiving, than he had ever been: two poets fell a fa- AN 


crifice to his vindictive temper, being hanged for writing a ſatyr againſt him; which; 
as they were generally beloved, ſerved to renew the horror of his cruelty. He thought 
it however worth his while to court the citizens of Edenburgh, by caufing a parlia- 
ment to meet there on the 20" of October. 

EsME STEWART lord of Aubigne, a young nobleman, nephew to Matthew late 
earl of Lenox, and Welſh-uncle to the young king of Scotland, came over, at the 
fame time, from France to viſit his royal relation; probably in hopes of getting the 


earldom of Lenox, to which, as the ſon of John, the ſecond brother of Matthew, he 


was become in equity the next heir by the late deceaſe of his couſin Charles, the 

ounger {on of Matthew, without male iflue. He was received by the magiſtrates 
of Edenburgh with great honours, and by the king with diſtinguiſhing marks of 
favour; and though Robert biſhop of Cathneſs, Matthew's third brother, had got 
the title during the regency, was, in a few days, created ear] of Lenox; and had a 
grant of the abbacy of Aberbrotbock (part of the forfeiture of lord John Hamilton ) 
to ſupport his dignity. The parliament being adjourned to November 5, the king 
made his publick entry, the day before, into Edenburgb, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, amidſt the acclamations of the citizens; who thought they could not ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their affection to their new governor. Morton ſaw this with pain; 
looking on it as an omen of his declining greatneſs: nor was he leſs diſpleaſed to ſee 
the carl of Lenox walking on the king's right-hand, and his majeſty talking to him 
alone, for above an hour, that the ceremony laſted, He was ſtill more mortified, 


when he found, that every thing he propoſed in parliament was openly {lighted : 


and, imputing this to Lenox's intereſt with the king, he uſed various artifices to un- 
dermine the new favourite. That of aſperſing him with being a Romaniſt, and ſent 
over by the Guiſes to pervert his majeſty from the eſtabliſhed religion, was the moſt 
likely of any to ſucceed, the K2r# being eaſily alarmed with any idle report of that 
nature: but the clergy were ſo offended at him for the trick he had played them, 


that, after its being ſounded a day or two from the pulpits, they entirely dropped it; 


finding the ftory to be ſet on foot by Morton, and calculated for his intereſts, The 


falſchood of it evidently appeared a few years afterwards, when Lenox, being in 


France, and lying on his death bed, declared, in the preſence of a good number of 
perſons, that he died a true Proteſtant. Morton's arts not anſwering his purpoſe, 
he found the king colder to him every day, in proportion as Lenox increaſed in fa- 
vour, 


carried on with great diligence by the duke of Anſou's agents in England. Semler, 
a man of great addreſs and politeneſs, verſed in all the arts of inſinuation, love, and 
courtſhip, had told his maſter's tale ſo well, that the queen ſeemed to have enter- 
tained a great affection for Anjou. It appeared fo ſtrange and violent to L2:cefter 
and others, that they gave out, ſhe had been intoxicated or bewitched by Semier; 
who, in revenge, did all he could to put the earl out of Elizabeth's favour, and, 


amongſt other things, told her of his private marriage with the widow of the late 


earl of Eſſex. The privacy, which Leicefler uſed in his marriages, looks as if he 
had not yet dropped all thoughts of marrying the queen; and the lady A/eley, one 
of her bed. chamber; took occaſion, about this time, to recommend him to her for 
an huſband : but her majeſty, with no little indignation, replied, Do you think, I 
*© can ſo eaſily forget, who IJ am, and what I owe to my royal dignity, as to prefer 
* 2 little mortal, whom I have raifed'from nothing, to ſome of the greateſt princes 
of Chriſtendom?” Notwithſtanding this ſhew' of contempt, ſhe was ſo nettled, 
| Camden, P. Daniel. 
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Wulst theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the treaty for the queen's marriage was Treaty for 


marriage with 
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E.1zaBETH,. either at Leiceſter's marriage, or at its being made without her knowledge, that he 
7. D. 1579. ſent him from court, confined him in the caſtle of Greenwich, and would have or. 

5 dered him to the Tower, had not the generous earl of Suſſex interpoſed in his fa. 
vour, though his known enemy, and diſſuaded her from it by repreſenting, that none 
ought to be moleſted for contracting a lawful marriage. Leiceſter was fo incenſed 
at this confinement, that he is ſaid to have employed one Tewdor, a lifeguardman, to 
kill Semier : and this was probably the reaſon, why the queen iſſued a proclamation 
forbidding all perſons to offer any affront to this agent, or to any of his attendants, 
It happened about the ſame time, that, as ſhe was taking her pleaſure in a har 
upon the Thames near Greenwich, accompanied by Semier, the earl of Lincoln, and 
the vice-chamberlain Hatton, one of her bargemen was ſhot through the arm by a 
gun diſcharged from a ſhip-boat. The young man, who fired the piece, was taken 
up, tried and carried to the gallows: but, proteſting even there, that he had no ma. 
licious intent, and that it was an accidental affair, he was pardoned ; Elizabeth de. 
claring, „that ſhe could not believe any thing of her ſubjects, which a mother would 
ce not believe of her own children,” A few days after, the duke of Anjou, flat- 
tered by the hopes which Semier gave him of ſucceſs, came over incognito, with 
only two attendants, to ſee, or ſhew himſelf to, the queen; who profeſſed herſelf 

extremely pleaſed at his unexpected arrival. They had ſeveral converſations toge- 
ther: and the duke returned, as ſuddenly as he came, but fuller of hopes than ever. 
THE match now became the common ſubject of diſcourſe all over the nation, 
every body paſſing their judgment on it, according to their affections or prejudices, 
The Puritans, fearing it would diſappoint the views of their patron the earl of 
Huntingdon, exclaimed againſt it in all places: and John Stubbs of Lincoln's Inn 
(whoſe fiſter was married to Cartwright the Arch-puritan) publiſhing a virulent 
invective on the ſubject, called The gaping gulf, was ſentenced to have his right-hand 
cut off, and underwent a long impriſonment in the Tower. The queen ordered a 
ſele& committee of her council, conſiſting of | Burghley, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Hatton, 
and Malling bam, to conſider, and draw up in writing, the advantages and incon- 
veniences that might attend the marriage, in order to confer with Semzer about the 
articles. Theſe were the ſubject of many debates; in which were repreſented the 
dangers, that might thence ariſe, © of attempts againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, of 
« Anjou's paſſion for pomp and magniticence, not to be gratified without a load of 
« taxes, which would diſpoſe the people to mutiny, of his involving the nation in 
« foreign wars, and of his ſucceeding, upon his brother's deceaſe, to the crown 
« of France, which would reduce England to the condition of 2 province.” To 
theſe apprehenſions were added others, more remote and leſs evident or reaionable, 
« as if he might claim the crown by the pope's gift, and, having poſſeſſion of the 
« realm, might yield it to the queen of Scots, and marry her, after Elizabeth's de- 
« ceaſe; and that the Scots, preſuming on their old alliance with France, might 
« grow more inſolent.” There were other dangers to be put in balance with theſe, 
in caſe the marriage ſhould be rejected: © the French might poſſibly reſent it as an 
« affront, and the, Scots be alienated; the duke of Anjou might marry a daughter 
« of Spaine, and have the Low Countries for her portion; and both France and 
« Spaine might join to give the young king of Scotland a wife, that might pervert 
ce him to the Roman Catholick religion.” The advantages of the match were, © a 
« firm alliance with France; a greater ability to ſuppreſs any rebellions of the Pa- 
ce piſts; an end put to the hopes of the queen of Scots, and ſuch as edurted her; the 
e neceſſity that Spazne would be under to make an accommodation in the Net her- 
« Jands, and renew the ancient alliance of Burgundy; to which was added, the 
« entire ſecurity which would accrue to the nation by the queen's having children. 
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Tuks different conſiderations ſeem to have rather puzzled the committee, than Ez 


to have enabled them to form a judgment, which was the more eligible party : and 12 


they appear to have been as much at a loſs, or as unwilling, to determine, with re- 
gard to the articles propoſed by Semier :. Theſe were, „a celebration of the mar- 
« riage in the ancient forms uſed for princes, without offending the conſcience of 
« either party ; the exerciſe of the Roman Catholick religion for the duke and his 
« ſervants; a matrimonial crown, and the ſtyle of king; the names of both to be 
« uſed jointly in all letters patent, grants, and commiſſions; a jointure of 50,000 
« crowns a year to the queen out of the dutchy of Anjou; a revenue of 60,000 J. 
« ſterling a year (out of the dutchies of Nork and Lancaſter) to the duke for his life; 
« and, in caſe he ſurvived El:zabeth, the curatorſhip of their children; a perpetual 
« league of them and their children with his m/z Chriſtian majeſty, and a record- 
« ing of the articles in all courts of France and England.” The counſellors, inſtead 
of approving or rejecting theſe, referred the determination of moſt of them either 
to the parliament, or to a conference between the queen and the duke of Anjou. 
HowEVER the queen was taken up with the thoughts of her marriage, ſhe did 

not neglect taking care to improve the commerce of her ſubjects: and, having ob- 
tained, at this time, from Amurath III, emperor of the Turks, a grant for the Eng- 
1; merchants to uſe as free a trade in all his dominions, as the French, Venetians, 
and other nations, enjoyed, ſhe erected the Turkey company; which hath ever ſince 
carried on a trade for raw filk, cotton, ſpices, drugs, and other commodities, at 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Egypt, and other parts of the Ottoman empire, very 
beneficial to England, Two very eminent men died about the ſame time; Sir 
J. Greſham founder of Greſham College, and Sir N. Bacon, lord keeper of the great 


ſeal ; which was given to Sir Thomas Bromley, with the title of chancellor of Eng- 
Tad | | 5 
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ſupplied with a party of ſoldiers, failed thence the laſt ſummer, with thoſe divines 


| Spamards, now deprived of all hopes of return; and Fitzmorris was foon after ſlain 


likelihood of ſucceſs, his brothers Jobn and James, raiſing a party of his vaſſals, 
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Containing an account of ENGLISH affairs, during 
the reign of queen ELIZABETH, from A. D. 1580, 
till her death on March 24, 160 3. 


HE pope and the king of Spatne were now uſing their utmoſt endeavours, 

as well to ſupport a rebellion in Treland, as to raiſe diſturbances in England, 

in order to propagate the Romiſb religion, and make ſuch a diverſion in the queen 
of England's dominions, as might oblige her to recall her forces out of the Low 
Countries :. James Fitzmorris, who had made his ſubmiſſion to Sir Fobn Perrot, 
preſident of Munſter, was too reſtleſs and rapacious to continue quiet: and, having ap- 
plied in vain to the court of France for ſuceours, with which he undertook to reduce 
all Ireland, went to Rome, where his vainglorious pretences and repreſentations met 
with more credit; being fupported by two Engli/h prieſts, Sanders and Allen. The 
pope having furniſhed him with a ſum of money, a conſecrated banner, and letters 
of recommendation to his Catholicꝶ majeſty, he went to Spaine: and, being there 


(the firſt of which was dignified with the Ryle of uncio) in three ſhips, and landed 
in Kerry. A fort was immediately erected at Smerw:ict: but it did not fecure the 
ſhips from being taken by Thomas Courtenay, to the great diſcouragement of the 


in a quarrel with the ſons of V. Burgh of Caſtle Conell, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl 
of Deſmond, who had by his palatinate, which was of a large extent, a great com- 
mand in Munſter, befides 5500 gentlemen of his name and kindred in thoſe parts, 
had engaged to join in the rebellion: but, not caring to appear, till he faw a greater 


put themſelves at the head of the rebels; and the former treacherouſly intercepted 
Herbert and Pryſe, two Engliſh officers, with their companies. This loſs was re- 
repaired by 600 recruits from Devonſhire : and Sir J. Perrot came out of England 
with fix ſhips of war, to guard the coaſt, and prevent the landing of more foreign 
forces. Sir V. Drury, the lord deputy, marching againſt the rebels, was taken ill: 
and, leaving his troops under the command of Nicholas Malby, preſident of Co- 
naght, retired to Waterford ; where he died ſoon after, Malby had, in the mean 
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time, routed Fohn Fitzgerald, fortified Rekel, and inveſted Afteten : but, his com- ELIZABETH» 

miſſion expiring by Drury's death, he retired into Conaght; and the rebels, ani- 
mated by his retreat, laid ſiege, but in vain, to Adare. A commiſſion was ſent to 
cir V. Pelham, lord juſtice of Ireland, to govern the realm, till a new lord deputy 
came Over : and Thomas earl of Ormonde was appointed governor of Munſter. 
The earl of Deſmond'had been ſummoned, ſeveral times, to attack the rebels with 
his followers, purſuant to the obligations of his tenure: but, having till declined it, 
che carl of Ormonde ſent him another ſummons to the ſame effect; and requiring 
him to deliver up Sanders, with the Spaniards, and his caſtles of Carig-Foyle and 
Aſeten, under pain of being denounced a rebel and an enemy to his country, if he 
diſobeyed the order, and with an aſſurance of pardon, if he complied. Deſmond 
was too much elated by the lord deputy's death to obey this ſummons : and, to ag- 

ravate his offence, wrote, jointly with his brothers, a long letter to the lord Juſtice ; 

telling him, that they had undertaken the protection of the Roman Catholick re- 
ligion in Treland, by the pope's authority, and the king of Sparne's advice, and preſ- 
ſing him to join in a cauſe ſo pious and meritorious. 

Tuis declaration of his deſigns was followed by hoſtilities, and the ſack of 
Toughall : and he was by a proclamation publickly denounced a traytor. Ormonde, 
having waſted Conile, the chief refuge of the rebels, and driven away their flocks, on 
which they ſubſiſted, marched to 7ougha!l; hung up the mayor before his own 
door, for having refuſed an Engliſb garriſon; fortified the place; and Prepared to be- 
ſiege the Spantards in Strangical: but they ſaved him the trouble of a fiege, by 
abandoning the fortreſs. Whilſt Ormonde was waſting Deſmond, the lord Juſtice. 
P-lham came into Munſter : and, ſummoning the nobility and gentry, obliged them 
to give hoſtages for their fidelity. The baron of Lixnat was forced to ſubmit: 
and Carig- Foyle being taken by ſtorm, all the Spaniards in it were either put to 
the ſword, or hanged, with Julio their commander. The rebels, ſtruck with terror, 

quitted the caſtles of Glandi/ogh and Aſeeten, which were immediately garriſoned by 
the Engliſb: and Fames Fitzgerald, being defeated, as he was ravaging Muſtery, by 
Donel, brother to Cormac Maccarty lord of the country, and taken mortally wound- 
ed, was delivered to Warbam St. Leger, marſhal of Munſter, and Walter Ralegh, 
a commander lately ſent over, and, after conviction, executed for a traytor. The 
carl of Deſmond, flying from one lurking hole to another, ſued for pardon : but 
whether it was obſtructed by Sir VW. Pelham's return to Dublin, in order to ſurrender 
the ſword to Arthur lord Grey of Wilton, who was arrived there with the com- 
miſſion of lord lieutenant, or the earl ceaſed to ſollicite it upon the landing of freſh 
ſuccours from Spaine, it was not granted. The Engliſb ſhips had lately quitted 
their ſtation off the Jriſb coaſt, and returned to England; when San-Foſeph, with 
700 Spaniſh and Italian ſoldiers, and a large ſum of money, ſent by the pope and 
the king of Spaine, landed, without oppoſition, at 'Smerwick ; which he fortified. 
The earl of Ormonde advancing that way, the 1rifh perſuaded San-Foſeph to quit 
the fort, and retire to the valley of Grauingel, a place hard of acceſs, being ſur- 
rounded by woods and mountains. In this march, ſome of the ſtraglers were inter- 
cepted by Ormonde : and, being interrogated, confeſſed, that their number 
amounted to 700; that they had brought with them 5000 armes, and expected 
greater numbers to follow them; the pope and his Catholich majeſty being reſolved 
to drive the Engliſh out of Ireland. The Spaniards found their ſituation in Grauin— 
gel very uncomfortable; they could not endure to lye in the caves and dens, where 
the Iriſb put their cattle: and, taking advantage of the night, marched back to 
Smerwich. They were there inveſted by Ormonde : but, as he wanted artillery, he 
could only block them up, till the lord lieutenant came up with Ralegh, Mack- 
worth, Denny, and other officers, and inter arrived with a ſquadron of ſhips from 
Vo. III. 7 B England. 
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 Evrzanetn. England, Two batteries being then erected, one on the land fide; the Other to. 


#.D 5 380. wards the ſea, San- Joſeph, after a ſiege of five days, ſurrendered at diſcretion 
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ſeminary 


prieſts come 


land, 


Above fifteen hundred men went out of the place: and, the Engli/b not knowin 
what to do with a number that equalled their own, it was reſolved, in a council 
of war, to put all the foreigners, except their officers to the ſword, and to han 
the Triſb. This reſolution was executed with a cruelty not to be excuſed though 
it ſerved to cruſh the rebellion in Munſter. g 
LEIMSTER was not free from the ſame rebellious ſpirit. Fitz-Euſtace and 
Pheogh Mac Hugh, chief of the O Birnes, had riſen in armes: and, after 
committing great depredations, retired with their prey to G/andilough, a fruitful 
vale, affording plenty of graſs for cattle, ſeated at the foot of a ſteep rock, full of 
ſprings, and fo ſurrounded with trees and thick buſhes, that the ways into it were 
{ſcarce known by the inhabitants of the country. The lord lieutenant, marchin 
thither, ordered part of his forces to enter the valley, contrary to the advice of 
Cofby, an old officer, who commanded the Kearnes (or light armed Triſh) and 
knew it to be a place fit for ambuſcades : but they had no ſooner ſet foot within 
it, than they were faluted with ſhowers of muſket. ſhot from the buſhes, where 
the rebels lay inviſible. Moſt of the party, with Coſby, Peter Carew, and other 
gallant officers, were cut off: and the reſt retired, with great difficulty, to the 
main body. Lord Grey had better ſucceſs in quelling the O Connors, by the death 
of Hugh O Molloy : and he ſupprefled the O Carols and Mac Geoghans, very ſeas 
ſonably to prevent a conſpiracy, which would have been much more miſchieyous 
than their inſurrection. Some of the beſt families in Leimſter, and many others, ori- 


ginally Engliſh, and long ſettled in Ireland, either out of zeal for the Romiſh religion, 


or out of hatred to the Engliſh, lately come over ſince the reformation, who had 
excluded them from all magiſtracies and offices, as if they had been natural Iriſ, 
had conſpired to kill the lord lieutenant and his houſehoid, to ſeize the caſtle of 


Dublin, in which all the warlike ſtores were kept, and to deſtroy all the Engliſh 


proteſtants in Ireland. This plot was carried on with all the precaution imagin- 
able, never more than two perſons conferring about it at a time: yet, great num- 
bers being let into it, the ſecret tranſpired, and, by the death of a few, the deſign 
was prevented. The O Bzrnes, the O Moores, and the Kavenaghs, were ſoon 
after obliged to ſubmit, and give hoſtages : and Tirlogb Leinigb, beginning to raiſe 


diſturbances in Ulfer, was forced to take the ſame party. Thus was Ireland, 


when on the eve of a general revolt, by the encouragement of foreign potentates, 
reduced to a tolerable ſtate of tranquillity, 


* 


ENGLAND was, at the ſame time, in ſome danger of diſturbances from the Je- 


ſuits and a ſhoal of other Romiſh emiſſaries, educated in the ſeminaries of Reims 
over into £rg- and Douay, being ſent by pope Gregory, to reconcile people to the church of 


Rome; to maintain the papal claim of a power to depoſe princes and abſolve ſub- 
jects from their allegiance ; to recommend the execution of the bulle of Pius V; 
and to prepare matters for the pope's and the king of Spaine's deſign of invading this 
kingdom. Theſe points were the general ſubjects of inſtruction, exerciſes and diſ- 
putations in thoſe ſeminaries : and yet young men were daily ſent over thither pri- 
vately for education, in order to return home, and infe& others with their ſedi- 
tious principles. This occaſioned a proclamation in June, © enjoining all, that 
* had children, wards, or relations, abroad, to give up their names to the ordi- 
ce nary within ten days; to ſend for them home within four months; to certify the 
ordinary of their return, or, if they did not come home, to. ſupply them with 
no money directly or indirectly; and neither to maintain, relieve, or lodge any 
« ſeminary prieſt or jeſuits, on pain of being reputed and puniſhed, with all the 
« rigour of law, as favourers of rebels, and ſupporters of ſeditious perſons.” 
4 | Among 


Among others that came over, were x Edmund Campian and Robert Parſins, both EUABETU· 


ſuits, and the firſt of that ſociety which ſet foot in England; the former a nitive 
of London, the latter of Nether-Stowey in Somerſetſhire, both men of good parts 
and learning, and well {killed in the arts and querks of diſputation. It was how- 
ever obſerved of Campian, that, when he was to defend the ten reaſons, which he 
publiſhed at this time in favour of the church of Rome, he did not make the figure 
that was expected: he was taken the year following; and executed, on Dec. 1, 
with Ralph Sherwin and Alexander Briant, two other Romiſh prieſts ordained at 
Dovay, and ſent over to animate the Engliſh Roman Catholicks to a rebellion. 
Parſons, hot, boiſterous, and turbulent in his nature, travelled, in various diſ- 
guiſes, from one gentleman's houſe to another, all over the kingdom, propagating 
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ſedition: and was ſo eager in preſſing the Romaniſis to deprive queen Eligabeth of 


her crown, that ſome of them were tempted to accuſe and put him into the hands 
of juſtice. He printed, during his ſtay, ſome reaſons to deter the Roman Cat bo- 
licks from frequenting the ſervice of the church of Englaud : but, being frightened 
by the ſeizure of Campian, fled out of the kingdom. He had brought with him, 
what was termed a moderation of the bulle of Pius V, being a declaration, that, 
though it always affected Eligabeth and the hereticks, yet it did not oblige the Ro- 


man catholicks, till it might have a general effect, and be publickly executed, 7. e. 


till they were in a condition to rebel with probable hopes of ſucceſs : and, as ſoon 
as he got abroad, he joined with the Engliſh refugees in ſolliciting foreign princes 
to an invaſion of England, particularly the king of Spaine, whoſe claim to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown he laboured, by ſeveral ſeditious treatiſes, to maintain. 


Tux queen publiſhed a declaration againſt theſe proceedings, ſhewing, at the ſame Proclamations 
againſt ſecta- 

” ries, and to 

ere new 


time, how well prepared ſhe was to oppoſe the attacks of her enemies. A pro 
clamation was likewiſe iſſued againſt a ſect *, founded by Henry Nicholai, a 
Dutchman, and called the family of love, which confined falvation to themſelves, 
as the onely elect, declared the reſt of the world to be reprobates, allowed the go- 
ing to maſſe, and rejected the Lord's prayer, the ſacraments, and the outward ad- 
miſſion of miniſters. They had increaſed of late in Norfo/k and Suffolk ; many 
libertines had entered into the ſect, and introduced among them ſhamefull impu- 
rities : they now printed apologies for themſelves, with ſeveral other books, full 
of enthuſiaſtical and fanatical notions, which gave occaſion to the proſecution that 
ſtopped their progreſs, and ſuppreſſed their meetings. Two other proclamations 
were iſſued; one to reform exceſs in apparel, and the other to prevent the in- 
creaſe of buildings in the city and ſuburbs of Londen ; forbidding more than one 
family in an houſe, and the erecting houſes on new foundations, within 3000 
paces of the gates, on pain of impriſonment and forfeiture of the materials. An 


uildings in 
London, 


homily was ſet forth 3, and ſome forms of prayer appointed to be uſed every Ned- 


neſday and Friday on occaſion of an earthquake felt on April 6, about fix in the 
evening, at London, and all over the kingdom. The weather was perfectly calm 
when it happened, nor did it laſt above a minute : yet it ſhook all the houſes, 
caſtles, churches, and other edifices ſo, as to endanger their falling; a boy and a 


girl were killed by ſtones dropping from the roof of Chriſt church near Newgate 


market ; and it was felt the night following, and on May 1, at Hythe, and other 
towns of Kent. | | 8 
THe nation was much more agreeably ſurprized by the return of Francis Drake, 
on Nov. 9, to Plimouth, with a vaſt quantity of gold and filver, after having ſpent 
near three years in ſailing round the earth, and making diſcoveries of countries be- 
fore unknown, This excellent ſeaman, deſcended of a Devonſhire family, had 
made, in A. D. 1568 and 1572, two voyages to America; and, having in the lat- 
Atbenæ Oxon. i. 164. 304% Strype Annals, ii. p. 375. 595. id. ii. p. 668. 672. 
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ELrzasETi; ter had, from a mountain in the Ibmus of Darien, a view of the 


5 acifick ocean, 


7 could not reſt, till he had gratified the violent inclination which ſeized him for 


Scotch affairs. 


undertaking an expedition thither. Keeping his deſign ſecret, he ſet ſail from Pi. 
moutb, on Dec. 13, 1577, with 163 men, in five ſhips, two whereof he caſt off 
at ſea, after taking out the men and proviſions : and, on Auguſt 20, arrived at the 
ſtreights of Magellan, full of little iſlands, and ſurrounded with rocks and moun. 
tains, Having got through this dangerous paſſage on Sept. C, he entered the South 
Sea : and, his ſhips being ſcattered by a furious ſtorm, captain Winter returned 
with one of them through the ſame ſtreights to England. Drake, proceeding with 
the other two along the coaſt northward, found the Spaniards every where in a 


profound ſecurity, unguarded, and without any apprehenſions of an enemy; which 


afforded him an opportunity of ſeizing large quantities of treaſure, without any 
trouble or oppoſition, The Cacafogo, laden with gold and filver at Lima (her bal- 
laſt being all of the laſt metal) and bound for Panama, afforded him an immenſe 
booty: and, after diſcovering New Albion, and taking ſeiſin thereof in the name 
of queen Elizabeth, he returned, by the Moluccos, and the cape of Good Hope, to 
England; being the ſecond perſon that had attempted to ſail round the terreſtrial 
globe, and more fortunate than his predeceſſor Magellan, in that he lived to finiſh 
his voyage. The queen, after a ſumptuous entertainment in his ſhip, which was 


brought to Deptford, honoured him-with the dignity of knighthood : but all the 


treaſure on board it was ſequeſtered, till it was known, whether it would be de- 
manded by the Spaniards. Mendoza, the Spaniſh. embaſſador, made ſome com- 
plaints on the ſubject: but was told, that Drate was ready to anſwer at law, if 
« any proof could be brought to convict him of having done any thing contrary to 
equity; that the riches. he had brought were ſequeſtered, though the queen 
had ſpent more money, than they amounted to, in ſuppreſſing the. rebelliong 
fomented by the king of Sparne in Ireland; that there was no reaſon; why 
Spaine ſhould hinder her ſubjects navigation to the Indies; that the pope had 
no authority to give the Spaniards any right to the new world; that: the fea and 
« the air were common to all; that her ſubjects might, by the law of nations, 
« freely traffick in the South Sea, and plant colonies in any uninhabited: parts of 
« America; poſſeſſion only giving a right to ſuch countries,” Conſiderable ſum; 
were however paid to Pedro Sebura, a Spamard, empowered by a letter of at- 
torney to ſue for the prizes taken by Drake without a commiſſion: but this was of 
no advantage to the proprietors, being employed by the king of Haine in maintain- 
ing the wars of the Low Countries. iy 4 ; bn 
THe queen received no little pleaſure from an expedition, which raifed the naval 
glory of the Engliſh nation, and encouraged her ſubjects to the like adventures and 
navigations: but it was more than balanced by the anxiety ſhe was in, on account 
of the diſagreeable ſituation of affairs in Scotland. The earl of Morton i, finding 
himſelf out of favour with-the king, and generally hated by the nobility and people, 
ſaw no way of preventing his approaching ruin, but by the ſupport of England : 
and, reſolving to effect what he had long promiſed, formed a ſcheme for betraying 
the young king into the hands of queen Elizabetb; hoping afterwards to re-eſtabliſh 
his power by the aſſiſtance of an Engliſh army. The meaſures of a man ſuſpected 
and hated are very rarely kept ſecret: and Morton's deſign became very ſoon the 
common ſubject of diſcourſe and clamour throughout the kingdom, To remove 3 
ſcandal he complained of as unjuſt, he deſired to be brought to a trial: but, a mat- 
ter of ſuch a nature not being eaſy to be proved, or, if it was, there being no 
proving it without involving the queen of England in the infidious practice, it was 
thought more adviſeable by the king and council, to aſſure him, they looked upon 
: * Crawford's Mem. p. 359. : 
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it as a fi Tion, and to iſſue a proclamation againſt liers and diſperſers of tales, ELZza ETA. 


« tending to create diſcord between his majeſty and any of his nobility.” To pre- 1 D. 1580. 


vent however any danger to the king's perſon, it was moved at the ſame time in 
council, that an high chamberlain (an office which had been long diſuſed) ſhould be 


appointed to attend him conſtantly, with twenty four perſons under his command, 


all of them the ſons of peers or noblemen. This propoſal being unanimouſly ap- 
proved, the earl of Lenox was honoured with the poſt ; Alexander Erſkine was ap- 
pointed his deputy ; the other twenty three were perſons not agreeable to Morton ; 
and four more were added to the number, as extraordinaries, to attend only, when 
particularly called by the big chamberlain, This precaution convinced Morton, 
that his deſign was known: but he took care to conceal his apprehenſions, and 
continued his correſpondence with the court of England. The arrival of Sir Robert 
Bowes, treaſurer of Berwicł, from that court, confirmed every body in the belief 


of his guilt: and it was generally ſaid, That this envoy's coming was to concert 


« meaſures with Morton for the execution of the deſign, which could not be done 
« ſafely but by word of mouth, fince meſſengers might betray their traſt, and let- 
« ters be intercepted.” What was at firſt matter of mere ſuſpicion, became ſoon 
to be deemed an undoubted certainty, when it was known, that Bowes came to 
charge the earl of Lenox with practices againſt the peace of the two realms, and to 
inſiſt on his being removed from the council. This demand was abſolutely re- 
fuſed; it being a thing unprecedented, that a counſellor ſhould be removed, without 
any particular charge, or being heard in his defence. The council did not think 
the queen of Exgland could give him orders of ſuch a nature: and demanded a 
ſight of his commuſſion and inſtructions. He refuſed to produce them: and, not 
being admitted to an audience of the king, was ſuddenly recalled. Alexander 
Hume, being ſent to excuſe the matter, was not admitted to El:zabeth's preſence : 
but was told by Burghley, © that Bowes had not exceeded his inſtructions; that 
« the queen reſented the indignity offered him, though ſhe laid the blame on the 
« new counſellors, and not on the. king, who was young and unexperienced, and 
e ought in prudence to pay a greater deference to her counſels, who bore him a 
e motherly affection, than to thoſe of a French relation, who wanted to marry him 
« to a French woman of the Romiſh religion, and perhaps to get himſelf made 
« lieutenant of the realm,” with a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe ; adding, as 


it were by chance, * that there were more dangerous plots in hand, than the king 


« of Scotland imagined,” 


Hume returned with this anſwer, which was intended to terrify the king, with 


the apprehenſions of ſome dangerous deſigns formed by Lenox: but, every body's 


head being full of Morton's plot, Burghley's myſterious inſinuation was expounded 


in a different manner than he propoſed; being taken to relate only to that noble- 
man's deſign of betraying the king's perſon into the hands of the Engliſh. His de- 
ſtruction was now thought abſolutely neceſſary for his majeſty's ſafety, and the 
ce of the nation: the onely point in queſtion was, to charge him with a crime, 
which had not been remitted in his pardon: and in which the queen of England 
could not decently interpoſe. Sir James Balfour was ſent for out of France, and 
brought with him the octopartite indenture ſigned by Morton, among others; con- 
taining an aſſociation for perpetrating the murder of lord Darnley, and for the de- 
fence of the murderers. The council being met on December 30, in Holyrood-houſe, 
captain James Stewart, a younger ſon of lord Ochiltree, entered the room: and, 
falling on his knees before the king, accuſed Morton of conſpiring the death of 
his majeſty's father; undertaking to make the charge good, or willingly to ſuffer 
the puniſhment due to ſo heinous a crime, according to the Lex falionis. The earl, 
after being confined two days in the palace, was removed firſt to the caſtle of Eden- 
Vol. III. — | ——- | | bBurgb. 
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ELtizABETH, burgh, and afterwards to that of Dumbarton, of which the earl of Lenox was g0- 


. 
A. D. 1581. vernor. 


Orders were given, at the ſame time, to apprehend Archibald Douglas, 

but he made his eſcape into England. Upon advice of this event, queen Elizabeth 
(whoſe extreme delicacy would not allow her to admit the queen of Scots to her 
preſence, till cleared of the ſame crime, though accuſed only by faithleſs rebels) 
immediately diſpatched away Randolph to intercede for Morton's liberty. This mi. 
niſter at his andience, after enumerating the earl's ſervices, and mentioning the dan. 
ger of a quarrel with England, moved the king for his freedom; repreſenting that 
his miſtreſs had ordered him to aſſure his majeſty, &“ that ſhe would look upon it 
c as a ſingular favour done her, and would not but take it in ill part, if denied” 
The king replied very calmly, That the many good offices, he had received from 
« his. couſin the queen of England, made him long for an opportunity of repaying 
« them, and he was ſorry it did not now offer : but his father's murder touched hin 
a ſo very near, that he was ſure, ſhe would excuſe him; however, as ſhe was 

* pleaſed to intercede for Morton, his tryal ſhould be carried on with all! imaginable | 
Caution, and he ſhould be allowed full liberty in making his defence.“ 

A PARLIAMET meeting at this time, Randolph, in his harangue to the eſtates, 
told them. He was commanded by bis miſtreſs the queen of England to inform 
« them, that the duke of Lenax, ſince his coming to Scotland, had endeavoured to 
« alienate the king from a friendly correſpondence with England; had turned his 
ce majeſty's moſt faithful ſervants out of employment; had taught him to look 
« upon his clergy, as ſowers of ſedition and trumpeters of rebellion, and had 
« practiſed underhand with foreign princes to invade England; and, that they 
might not think, this was urged on flight. grounds, he added, * Here are ſome of 
« his letters now in my hand, which were happily intercepted, and may be peruſed 
« by your lordſhips, if required.” The letters, forged by Buchanan to render queen 
Mary infamous, had been ſwallowed ſo implicitely by the Scots, that it was 
thought any thing might be palmed upon them. But the forgery of theſe letters, 
charged upon Lenox, was palpable enough to be detected upon the firſt enquity: 


and Randolph would have been ſent to the caſtle, had it not been for his character 


of embaſſador. The making uſe of fargeries, and the attempt of impoſing them 
on ſo reſpectable a body of men, as the parliament of Scotland, to ruin an innocent 
per ſon, in order to ſkreen one 2. the moſt profligate mortals upon earth from the 
puniſhment due to an execrable crime, is a practice of ſo mean and iniquitous a na- 
ture, that it is ſcarce poſſible to think it done by Elizabeth's order, and yet, that 
Randolph ſhould dare to uſe her name, and declare he acted by her commands in 
this affair, without any warrant from her, is full as incomprehenſible. To ſuppoſe 
that Burgbley, or any other of her miniſters, forged theſe letters; and, pretending 
they were intercepted, had deceived her into an opinion of their being genuine, is 
ſcarce conſiſtent with that dread in which they all ſtood of her majeſty, or with the 
opinion univerſally entertained of her ſagacity. Her proceedings, in the caſe of 
queen Mary, ſhewing how little. ſcrupulous ſhe was in taking advantage of the pa- 
pers forged to blacken that princeſs, in order to gain her own ends, ſeem to coun- 


x tenance the conjecture, that this was done with ber knowledge: at leaſt it doth not 


appear, that either Randolph, or any other of her miniſters, were either diſgraced, 
or received the leaſt reprimand, on this occaſion. 

HowevER this was, Randolph, ſeeing the ill ſucceſs of his attack on Lenox, and 
apprehending that Morton's fall would put an end to the influence, which England 
had long exerciſed in the management of Scotch affairs, endeavoured to raiſe a re- 
bellion for the latter's reſcue, The earls of Argyle, Montroſs, Glencairne, Ang, 
and Mar, entered into his meaſures; pretending to have no other views, than to 


procure Morton's liberty and Lew s baniſhment: but, the conſpiracy being Lot 
covered, 
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covered, the three firſt, upon a promiſe of pardon, returned to their duty. An Eiizangru 
Engliſh army, under the carl of Huntingdon and lord Hunſdon, lay ready on the fron- J. D. 158 f. 
tiers, to enter Scotland: but theſe generals, finding they were only to be joined by 

Angus and Mar, and that the king had doubled his guards, increaſed the number 

of his troops and garriſons, and ordered all his ſubjects to be in readineſs, upon fix 

hours warning, to attend the royal ſtandard, thought fit to ſtop at Berwick, and diſ- 

iſe their forces in Northumberland. Angus was confined beyond the river Spey, 
as the laird of Lochlevin was beyond the water of Cromarty : and the former, for 
not obeying the order, was denounced a traytor. Mar was commanded to de- 
liver up the caſtle of Stirling; the laird of Tohnſton was turned ont of his poſt of 
warden of the Weſt marches: and other of Morton's friends and relations, not ap- 
pearing upon ſummons before the council, were proclaimed rebels. Thus was the 
conſpiracy broke: and Randolph, dreading ſome rough treatment, which his coun- 
terfeit letters and ſeditious practices had merited, ſtole off in the night, with Angus 
and Mar, and got ſafe to Berwick, Sir John Seton was ſent to complain of his 
conduct; to learn if queen Elizabeth deſigned to come to a war with the Scots; 
and, if ſhe did not, to defite her forces might be removed from the borders: but he 
was ſtopped, at Berwicb, by an order from the court of England. 

Tusk meaſures, ſhewing how much the Engliſh had Morton's intereſt at heart, 
confirmed the Scots in their belief of his traiterons correſpondence with them: and, 
being brought from Dunbarton on May 29, he was tried at Edenburgh on June 1, 
and found guilty of © council, concealing, and being art and part in king Henry's 
« murder.” He was accordingly condemned to be hanged the next day on a gib- 
bet at the market-croſs ; to have his head cut off, and his body quartered : but this 
ſentence was changed to beheading, after he had the next morning made a confeſſion 
of his guilt, at the perſuaſion of Mr. Lawſon, and ſome other divines. He owned 
« his foreknowledge and concealment of the king's murder, that the queen was 
« not concerned in it; that he had figned the aſſociation for defending Bothwell, 

« who was appointed to commit it:“ and on the ſcaffold, at his execution, he con- 
feſſed further, that he deſigned to have ſent the king into Englond; but pretended 

« it was only to ſecure him the ſucceſſion of that crown, by his being bred up 

« among the Engliſh.” Great endeavours were uſed to prevail with him, to de- 
clare where his vaſt treaſure, which had been carried off in barrels by his natural 
ſon Fames and one Macmorran, was lodged: but they proved ineffectual, and it was 
never known what became of the money. - He died unpitied : and, when his head 
was cut off by the maiden, his corpſe lay till cight at night upon the ſcaffold, co- 
vered with an old blue cloak, without one man's appearing on the place, to expreſs 
the leaſt ſign of mourning for his misfortune. 

Tux alteration of affairs in Scotland, by Morton's fall, ſeems to have been the Parliamentary 
reaſon, why a bill was brought into the parliament of England (which met on ei 
Monday, Fanuary 16) tor ſtrengthening the borders towards that kingdom, The 
practices of the Romiſb emiſſaries gave occaſion to an act, for retaining the queen's 
ſubjects in their due obedience, by denouncing all that reconciled themſelves, or at- 
tempted by any overt a& to reconcile others, to the church of Rome, guilty of high 
treaſon, and inflicting a penalty of 20, upon ſuch as abſented themſelves for a 
month from the ſervice of the church of England, The Puritans in the houſe of 
commons, not humbled by the checks they had received in the two former ſeſſions, | 
made another attempt in this, to encroach upon what the queen conceived to be her | 
prerogative in eccleſiaſtical matters: and, on Fanuary 21, Paul Wentworth making 
a motion for a publick faſt to be appointed on a certain day, it was carried by 115 
voices s againſt an hundred, The debates ſeem to have turned on the power of the 
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Er1zavEri, houſe of commons in this point, which was not ſupported by any precedent; but A 
18 8 there were inſtances of faſts having been appointed in London by orders of the th 
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council, it was inferred from thence, that a parliament (which popular rg, 
have frequently been willing to miſtake for an houſe of commons alone) ought in 
reaſon to be ſuppoſed to have the like power. This ſeems to have been the chief 
argument whereon the reſolution was founded; which, under the pretence of apply- 
ing to Gop for his bleſſing on their conſultations and actions, was deſigned to Create 
a precedent for aſſuming a power, that interfered with the royal ſupremacy: and 
to make the fact entirely puritanical, it was appointed, on Sunday, Fanuary 29 X 
day which hath in all ages, and in all parts of the Chriſtian church, been conſtantly 
obſerved as a feſtival. Sir Francis Knollis, treaſurer of the houſhold, though a 26. 
lous patron of the ſect, had oppoſed the motion; and Sir John Paphan the ſpeaker 
had been apprehenſive, that it would draw upon the houſe a reprimand from her 
majeſty ; nor was he miſtaken in his opinion. On Fanuary 24, the vice-chamberlain 
| Hatton delivered a meſſage from the queen, Declaring her great admiration at 
« the raſhneſs of the houſe in committing ſo evident a contempt againſt her ex. 
preſs command, very lately delivered to them in her name by the chancellor, a; 
to attempt and execute ſuch an innovation as the appointment of a faſt, without 
her majeſty's privity and pleaſure firſt known, but was pleaſed to conſtrue it as 
a raſh, unadviſed, and inconſiderate error of the houſe, proceeding of zeal, and 
not of the wilful or malicious intent of the houſe, or of any member thereof j 
imputing the cauſe partly to her own lenity, towards a brother of the man that 
% now made this motion, who, in the laſt ſeſſion, had been for juſt cauſes repre- 
« hended and committed by the houſe, but graciouſly pardoned and reſtored again 
« by her majeſty.” The houſe hereupon © made their humble ſubmiſſion ; ac- 
e knowledging their offence, and praying remiſſion thereof, with full purpoſe to 
« forbear committing the like for the future: this was accepted, and the queen re- 
mitted her diſpleaſure. AJ 
THERE was a bill brought into parliament in March, and paſſed at the end of 
this ſeſſion, for reſtoring Philip earl of Arundel in blood: but it is obſervable, that 
he had fate in the houſe of lords from the firſt day of the ſeſſion by that title; 
which had been adjudged in the parliament of 11 H. VI to be a local dignity, an- 
nexed to the poſſeſſion of the caſtle and lordſhip of Arundel. He was the fon of 
Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk (attainted and beheaded about nine years before) 
by Mary, the younger daughter of Henry Fitz Alan, the laſt earl of Arundel; who 
dying the laſt year, on February 25, Philip ſucceeded to the honour, in virtue of his 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Arundel. John lord Lumley had married Fane, the elder 
daughter of Henry, and had by her two ſons and a daughter: but, the caſtle of 
Arundel being ſettled on the younger daughter's iſſue, Philip got poſſeſſion of it, 
and in virtue thereof, though remoter in blood than the ſons of Lumley, became 
entitled to the earldom ; which had firſt come to the Fit Alans by the marriage of 
T/ſabel (the ſecond ſiſter of Hugh de Albini) who had the caſtle and manor of 
Arundel, among other lands, for her ſhare in the partition of her brother's eſtate. 
The ſeſſion ended by a prorogation on March 18; the commons having firſt granted 


the queen a ſubſidy with two fifteenths: a ſubſidy of 6s. 8 d. in the pound, pay- 


able in three years, was likewiſe granted by the clergy in convocation, 

TH1s was a ſeaſonable ſupply for enabling the queen to execute the ſchemes ſhe 
had formed for reducing the over-grown power of Philip king of Spaine, who, by 
the conqueſt of Portugal, was grown formidable to all his neighbours. Sebaſttar 
king of that realm, ſlain in the battel of Alcaſar, on Auguſt 4, A. D. 1578, had 
been ſucceeded by his great uncle the cardinal Henry; who being 67 years of age, 
very infirm, likely to die ſoon, and refuſing to marry, there appeared ſeveral com- 
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petitors for the ſucceſſion. The line of John III, eldeſt fon of Don Manuel king of ELzABRTA. 


Portugal, was become extinct in Sebaſtian : and the other lines formed by Manuels I Nr 
younger children ſtood in this order. Louis the ſecond ſon, dying unmarried 27: D. 1581, 


h 
of November, 1555, left his eſtate by will to Antonio, prior of Crato, his natural 
ſon by NVlande Gomez, who had always paſſed for his concubine, without declaring 
him either his natural or legitimate iſſue: the lines of Ferdinand the third, and 
Alfonſo the fourth, ſons, were likewiſe extinct. Cardinal Henry, the fifth ſon of 
Manuel, had not been interrupted in his ſucceſſion by any pretenſions of Antonio, 
whoſe right, had he been legitimate, was certainly prior to Henry's; who died | 
without iſſue. Edward the ſixth ſon formed the ſixth line; and left two daughters | 
Mary mother to Rainuce duke of Parma, and Catharine wife of John J, duke of 
Braganza. A poſthumous ſon of his own name dying unmarried, Edward's right 
deſcended to his eldeſt daughter Mary, and (ſhe being dead in June, 1577) to her 
ſon Rainuce: but this was diſputed by Catharine, as well becauſe ſhe was nearer by 
one degree to Henry, the laſt poſſeſſor of the throne, than Rainuce; and becauſe this 
laſt was a foreigner. Manuel had likewiſe two daughters, which left iſſue, Jabel 
married to the emperor Charles V, and mother to Philip II king of Spaine, and 
Beatrix mother to Philibert Emanuel duke of Savoy, From this ſtate of the caſe 
it is clear, that Rainuce Farneſe duke of Parma was the next lineal heir of the 
crown of Portugal: but the querks of Civilians and Canoniſts furniſhed pretences 
for the dutcheſs of Braganza and the king of Spaine to advance their claims 
which I ſhall not touch upon here, having repreſented them very diſtinctly in an 
other 7 treatiſe. Philip, truſting more to the force of his armes, than to the ſoli- 
dity of his pretences, no ſooner ſaw king Henry dead, than he ſent the duke of 
Alva with an army to invade Portugal: and, Don Antonio, who alone dared to op- 
poſe him, being routed, on Auguſt 25, 1580, at Alcantara, Philip became in leſs 
than two months maſter of all Portugal, and ſoon after of all the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Barbary and in the Indies, except the iſles of the Maderas. 

Tux vaſt acceſſion of wealth and power, eſpecially of naval force, which ac- and of the 
crued to Philip by his being maſter of Portugal and the provinces depending on it, gow * 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, alarmed the queen of England: and, no way appearing 
ſo likely to oppoſe or reduce his exorbitant-greatneſs, as a French alliance, and cut- 
ting out work for him in the Low Countries, where he was at an infinite expence 
in maintaining the war, ſhe reſolved upon theſe two methods. The eſtates of 
Utrecht, Friſeland, the Ommelands, Zutphen, and Gelderland, had, in A. D. 1 579. 

entered into an union with thoſe of Hollande and Zeland: and, the rich towns 
of Antwerp, Bruxelles, Gand, and Bruges, with the maritime parts of Flanders, 
adhering to them, they were maſters of all the naval force in thoſe countries; 
which, added to Philips, would have made him lord of the ocean, They were 
not able to carry on an offenſive war againſt him; and the prince of Parma 
had in the laſt two years reduced Maeſtricht *, with other inland towns, makin 
continually ſome new conqueſt or other. This had obliged the eſtates of the 
United Provinces to ſend deputies, about Michaelmas laſt year, to offer the ſove- 
reignty thereof to the duke of Anjou, deſcendible to his legitimate ſons ; but, if he 
had ſeveral, they were to chooſe one in whom it ſhould be veſted. The treaty was 
made at Plefis les Tours: and the duke undertook the defence of thoſe provinces 
the more willingly, becauſe having by his mediation procured a peace between his 
brother Henry king of France and the king of Navarre 3, the former was ſo well 
pleaſed with this ſervice, that, forgetting his former enmity, he had promiſed to 
aſſiſt him in procuring a ſettlement to his mind, and particularly in his marriage 


See Hiſt. of the Revolutions of Portugal, and Sir R. SouthwelP's account of that in 1667, London, 
1740. Svo. * Meteren, f. 193. 3 P. Damel, | 
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E:1zaBtrH. with the queen of England. Henry was the more diſpoſed to aid his brother in 
1 his enter prize on the Low Countries, becauſe Philip, to prevent the duke of _ 


Treaty for 

the queen's 
match with 
the duke of 


Anjou. 


( 


ce 


jou's attempt upon thoſe provinces by keeping up a civil war in France, had Offered 
to ſupply the king of Navarre with whatever money and forces he ſhould want to 
make himſelf maſter of all Guienne. The hopes of the duke's match with the 
queen of England had been a powerful motive with the eſtates, in engaging them 
to offer him the ſovereignty of their country: and the firſt ſtep, which the court of 
France thought neceſſary to be taken for the ſucceſs of his enterprize, was to get 
the marriage effected. With this view a ſplendid embaſſy was ſent to England. to 
make a demand of the marriage in form ; the prince dauphin of Auvergne, fon to 
the duke of Montpenſier, being at the head of it, and accompanied by the duke of 
Bouillon, the mareſchal de Coſſe, the lords of Lanſac, Carouges, La Mothe Fenelſa 
and Pinart ſecretary of ſtate, with a great number of other noblemen. They bad 
their firſt publick audience on April 24 ; being received with all the magnificence 
imaginable: and were entertained daily with turnaments, balls, banquets, and all 
kinds of diverſions. 

Tur lord treaſurer Burghley, the earls of Suſſex, Lincoln, Bedford, and Leiceſter, 
Sir Chr. Hatton, and ſecretary Waljingham, were appointed to confer with them, as 
well about the marriage, as a league offenſive and defenſive between France and 
England: and they ſoon agreed on the following articles. © That, within fix 
«© months after their ratification, the marriage ſhould be contracted in England. 

That the duke of Anjou and his attendants, not being Eugliſb ſubjects, ſhould be 
te allowed the exerciſe of their own religion, in a certain place within their houſes, 

without moleſtation: but he ſhould not alter any part of the religion now re- 
ceived in England. That, after the conſummation of the marriage, he ſhould 
enjoy the title of king: but the queen was to have the entire management of all 
affairs. As to his demand of being crowned king, immediately after the ſolem- 
nization of the nuptials, to enjoy the dignity during the minority of their chil- 
dren, ſhe would recommend it to the next parliament, to be holden within a fort- 
te night after the ratification, Letters patent and grants were to paſs in both their 
© names, as in the time of Philip and Mary, The queen engaged to ſettle, by act 
of parliament, an annual penſion on the duke, to be continued, if he ſurvived 

ce her, but the value thereof ſhould be left to her pleaſure, That he ſhould infeofe 
tc her in a jointure of 40,000 crowns a year out of the dutchy of Berry, That 
their iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England: 

« and, if there were two males, the elder ſhould ſucceed to France, the younger to 
« his mother's kingdoms: in caſe of one ſole male, he ſhould enjoy both crowns, 
but under the obligation of reſiding eight months every two years in England. If 
the duke ſhould not aſcend the throne of France, his children were ſtill to have 
their appanage : and, if he ſurvived the queen, he was to have the tuition of them, 
till the ſons ſhould have compleated their eighteenth year, and the daughters their 
fifteenth; if he died before, the parliament was to provide for their tuition- 
He was debarred from promoting any, ſtranger. to an office, from altering any 
ancient rite or cuſtome, in the kingdom, and from conveying the queen, or her 
children, out of the realm, without the conſent of the nobility. If the queen died 
without iſſue, he was no longer to challenge any right in Eng/and, nor take 
thence any of her jewels. All places were to be guarded. only by natives; no 
« munitions of war were to be carried out of the kingdom; he was not to embark 
« England in foreign wars, but preſerve it in peace with other nations. The queen 
« reſerved the ſupremacy to herſelf alone: and the preſent contract, being ratified 
« by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, was to be entered in the records of both kingdoms: 
« It was agreed further, that a league ſhould be made between France and 15 
1 5 | : « land; 
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« /and ; and, it being ratified upon oath by the king of France, in bellf of him Eiitienrs: 


« ſelf and his heirs, he was with all poſſible expedition to deliver letters of con- 


FP 
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« firmation, containing likewiſe an aſſurance, that the articles of the preſent treaty 75 


« ſhould be obſerved inviolably.“ There was added alſo a reſervation in a dif- 
ferent inſtrument, under the hands and ſeals of all the commiſſioners, implying, 
« That Elizabeth was not bound to the conſummation of the marriage, till the 
« duke and ſhe ſhould have agreed on certain points between themſelves, of which 
« they were within fix weeks to certify the king of France by writing.” 

THE court of France expected, that the nuptials ſhould be ſolemnized within the 
time fixed by the firſt article: but the queen of England was not ſo ſolicitous in the 
point of her marriage, as about the league offenſive and defenſive, and * another 
for regulating the ſupplies of men and money, which, beſides the contributions of 
the eſtates, were to be furniſhed by the two crowns for the war in the Netherlands. 
Somers clerk of the council and ſecretary Walkngham were ſent to Paris for the ſet- 
tling of theſe points; which, „ conſidering the diſcontents of the Engliſb at the 
motion of the marriage; the duke of Anjou's being entered into a war with the 
« king of Saline, which he could not lightly abandon, without diſhonour to him- 
« ſelf, great inconveniences to France and England, and the ruin of Flanders; and 
« the neceſfity of England's being engaged in a bloody war, in conſequence of the 
« marriage, ought to be agreed on previouſly to its taking effect. The article, pro- 
viding, © that the duke ſhould not embark England in foreign wars,” afforded a 
good reaſon for deterring: the marriage, till he was rid of the war of the Nether- 
lands, unleſs France would enter into a league offenſive and defenſive : but that 
court would only agree to a defenſive one, and not treat iabout the offenſive, till the 
nuptials were celebrated. Walſingbam, not ſucceeding in his negociation, had his 
audience of leave on September: and paſſed through the Netherlands, to make a 
viſit to the duke of Anjou; who, having forced the prince of Parma to raiſe the 
blockade of Cambray, when it was reduced by famine to the laſt extremity, had af- 
terwards taken Arleux, Cateau-Cambreſis, with other places, and driven the Spani- 
ards out of the Cambreſis. His forces conſiſted at firſt of 10 or 12,000 foot and 
4000 horſe: but, being chiefly compoſed of gentlemen and their followers, who 
conceived themſelves obliged to ſerve only fix weeks in the field, they retired gene- 
rally, for want of pay, at the end of that term to their own houſes. The duke, 
diſabled to act offenſively, or to join the army of the eſtates, which waited for him 
betwixt Liſle and Queſnoy, poſted himſelf, under Le Catelet, with 1500 horſe and 
5000 foot, all that were 'eft of his army. The prince of Parma, drawing all his 
forces together, inveſted Tournay; and took it at the latter end of November. 
Anjou, not bearing to fee the prince making conqueſts in his fight, which he was 
not in a condition to hinder, though he had borrowed 30,000 J. ſterling of queen 
Elizabeth a, went in that month to England, pretending that his preſence there was 
neceſſary for the concluſion of his marriage. 

He was received there with all the courteſies, which love and honour could ſug- 
geſt: and entertained in the maſt! magnificent manner. Among other marks of 
her affection, the queen, on the anniverſary of her coronation, taking a ring from 
her finger, put it on his, giving it him upon certain conditions, whereof they were 
agreed. All that were preſent looking upon this ring 3 as the pledge of a ſolemn 
contract, and the action as a plighting of their truth to one another, which the 
French writers ſay was done by expreſs words, M. de S. Aldegonde diſpatched im- 
mediately an expreſs to the prince of Orange, with an account, that the marriage 
between them was actually contracted. M. du Plęſis Mornay was then at Gand 
with the prince: and, having, from his knowledge of the queen's humour, been al- 

t Strype's Ann. iii. 13. Camden, ©* Rymer, xy. 793. P. Daniel, Thuan, lib, Ixxiv. 
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 Eizaneth, ways fully perſwaded that the marriage would never take place, the prince ſheweg 
> 4 D we him the letters he had received, to convince him of his miſtake, and ordered a pub. 


lick thankſgiving the next day on the occaſion, with bonfires and diſcharges of artil. 
lery. They were accordingly in the great church in the middle of the ſervice, when 
another expreſs arrived from St. Aldegonde, with letters of a very different tenour, 
which put a op to all the other rejoicings; and acquainted the prince, that, when 
the queen had carried the matter ſo far, as to take the pen in her hand to ſign the 
contract, ſhe threw it away in a great fury, and, turning to the lords of her council 
aſked them in a reproachfull manner, * if they were ſo blind as not to ſee, that after 
« her death they would be cutting one another's throats, or did not know that mar. 
« riage would ſoon put an end to her days,” which was generally interpreted of 
ſome bodily infirmity, that rendered conception and child bearing exceeding dan. 
gerous, What other reaſons Elizabeth had to change her mind is uncertain : but 
that ſhe really intended the marriage ſeems reaſonable to be inferred from the 
form of its celebration, and the words, which each of the parties were to uſe in the 
church, when they took one another for huſband and wife, being drawn up and 
ſigned by the biſhop of Lincoln, the earls of Suſſex, Bedford, and Leiceſter, Hat. 
ton, and Walſingham, and from other circumſtances ; which, impoſing on the 
foreign miniſters at the court of London, cauſed a general belief abroad, that 
the affair was conſummated, LOS 
LIE S TER, Hatton, and Waljingham, were certainly againſt the marriage; 
the firſt had formed a ſcheme to prevent it; and, all the ladies of the bedchamber 
being under his direction, there was a mournfull ſcence of ſorrow, weeping and 
wailing, about the queen's bed, and apartment, all the night after the affiancin 


ring had been given to Anjou. When the duke came to wait upon her the next 
morning, ſhe told him, in what terrible inquietudes ſhe had paſſed the night, and 


that three more ſuch nights would bring her to the grave; having had nothing in 
her thoughts, but the diſcontent of the greateſt part of her ſubjects, whoſe averſion 
to a French prince was unſurmountable. She next repreſented the little advantage 
he would receive from her alliance, the great evils which ſhe apprehended it 
might produce, and the inconveniences that would ariſe from their difference in 


point of religion. The vice chamberlain Hatton, who was preſent at this con- 


ference, endeavoured to perſuade the duke, that it was not proper to proceed fur- 
ther in the matter, ſince the queen, being in the 40% year of her age, was not 
likely to have any children, and as what had paſſed hitherto was only conditional, 
it was neceſſary to wait, till the king of France had ratifyed the' articles of mar- 
riage. Anjou retired to his lodgings in a ſtrange confuſion, to fee all his hopes 
daſhed in the moment he expected to ſee the completion of his wiſhes, and one of 


the fineſt crowns in Europe on his head, and in as much reſentment at what had 


paſſed in publick on the ſubject, which would make him the common talk of all 
the courts of Chriſtendom. Nor was Elizabeth leſs uneaſy at being left alone to 
oppoſe the mighty power of Spazne ; there being no hopes of an offenſive alliance 
with France, unleſs ſhe married the duke; and for fear the king of Spazrne, by 
marrying his daughter to the king of Scotland, ſhould draw all the papiſts and 
malcontents in England to his fide, ſince no body now expected ever to ſee any 
iſſue of her body. The apprehenſions, as well of the reſentment of the king of 
France and the duke of Anjou, at ſeeing themſelves deluded, after fo long a courſe 
of treaty, ſo many honourable embaſſies, and the expence of ſo much money, as 
of the duke's matching with a daughter of Spaine, added likewiſe to her trouble ; 
an alliance between thoſe crowns expoſing her to dangers from more than one 
quarter. There had been already ſome diſcourſe on this laſt ſubje& : and, whether 
Elizabeth had a deſign of preventing it, or had ſome other view in her * 
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ſne would not let the duke of Anjou go back into the Low Countries, though the ELA AIT H. 
eſtates preſſed his immediate return thither, to oppoſe the progreſs of the prince of ZD. er. 


Parma, New hopes were given him of the marriage, and new propoſitions were 
ſent to France, which that court conſidered, as intended only to amuſe the duke; 
who, after ſpending three months in a continued ſeries of diverſions in England, 
obtained at laſt her conſent for his departure. This was granted upon his promiſe 
of returning within a month: and ſhe diſmiſſed him with aſſurances of her per- 
fiſting in the reſolution of marrying him, and with the preſent of a conſiderable 
ſum of money. | 


Tux queen of England accompanied the duke of Anjou to Canterbury : and or- Affair in 


dered the earle of Leiceſter, with the lords Charles Howard, Hunſdon, Willoughby, 
Windſor, and Sheffield, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Ruſſel, and ſeveral other 
perſons of quality, to attend him to Antwerp, as well to do him honour, as to re- 
commend him to the eſtates and the principal perſons of the country. The duke, 
making a pompous entry, on Feb. 19, into Antwerp, was inaugurated duke of 
Brabant : and, in the July following, was received and inveſted, at Gand, as count 
of Flanders. It was about a month after this ſolemnity, that Sir John Norreys , 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and conduct in the relief of Stenwick, 
and on various other occaſions, made that fine retreat, which the duke of Anjou, 
and the prince of Orange, ſeeing from the walls of Gand, could not ſufficiently 
| admire. He was poſted with 4000 men in a village about a league from that 
city: and, the prince of Parma coming with all his army to attack him there, he 
retired with that ſmall body in good order, fighting all the way, and repulſing the 
enemy in every charge, till he got ſafe under the cannon of Gand. The forces, 
which the king of Spaine had now in his pay in the Netherlands, amounted to 
above 60,000 men; and, though one third of them were employed in garriſons, 
the prince of Parma was ſtill maſter of the field, and took Oudenarde, Liere, and 
other places. The duke ſurpriſed Aloſt, and reduced Eindoven, with ſome other 
little towns: but was not able to undertake any enterprize of conſequence, till he 
was joined by Charles de Mansfeld, who brought with him 1500 German horſe, 
and a corps of French foot, and by the prince Dauphine of Auvergne, and the 
mareſchall de Biron, with 4000 Suiſſes, and a body of French, as well cavalry as 
infantry. Theſe did not arrive till the latter end of the year: and part of them 
being put into garriſon at Dunkerque, Dixmuyde, Furnes, and Dendermonde, the 
reſt of the French, with all the Suiſſes, marched on to Antwerp, and were en- 
camped at Bourgerhout, a village near it, ready for an enterprize, which the duke 
of Anjou had formed to make himſelf maſter of that city. The king of France 
and the queen mother had ſent him word, that this was the laſt ſuccour he was to 


expect from them; for all his acquiſitions in the Low Countries would be of no 


advantage to France; eſpecially if he ſhould die without iſſue: but, if the eſtates 
would, in caſe of that event, acknowledge the king or crown of France, Henry 
was inclined to aſſiſt them, and undertake the war againſt Haine. The eſtates re- 


jected this propoſal : and, the king's reſolution being known in France, the duke's 
credit there ſunk ſo much, that he could not draw thence any conſiderable ſuccour ; 
the gentlemen not caring, contrary to the inclination of the court, to engage in his 


ſervice, The politicks of this court tended to annex thoſe countries to the crown of 


anders. 


France: and, with this view, it was reſolved to give no aſſiſtance, either to the duke | 
or to the eſtates, till the laſt were reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the king: 


of France, upon what conditions he pleaſed : and to be in the mean time prepared 

for war, ready to ſeize the opportunity when it offered; nor could it be long de- 

. ferred, the eſtates waſting their ſtrength and ſubſtance continually. The duke had 
| 1 Meteren, | 


Vox. III. 1 ſome 


EL 1zaneTu- ſome occaſions of complaint againſt the eſtates, on account of the ſmall ſhare th. 
<2 8 allowed him in the government; they had the entire management of the ſina 
and yet ſupplied him with no money; they received the rents and demeſnes Th 
longing to the ducal dignity, yet paid him in paper; they engroſſed to themſetye, 
the creation of magiſtrates, and the diſpoſal of offices ; the French troops were not 
admitted into places, but with the greateſt precautions; there was a ſecret council 
to which he was not admitted, and, whilſt the prince of Orange, with ſome depu. 
ties of the eſtates, governed and diſpoſed of every thing, he found himſelf as meer 4 
cypher, as the archduke Matthias. No way, either of gaining more authority, or 
of making it the intereſt of France to aſſiſt him, appeared fo likely to ſucceed, as by 
making bimſelf maſter of the principal towns in the country : and orders were 
iſſued for this purpoſe, to be executed on the ſame day, Far. 7, in different 
places. There was no difficulty in ſeizing Dunkerque, Dixmuyde, Dendermong, 
Velvoorden, Aloft, and Menin, where the French garriſons were already maſters. 
but the enterpriſes on Bruges and Antwerp miſcarried ; in the firſt without any 
bloodſhed, in the latter, with the loſs of 1 500 French ſlain, and 2000 taken pri. 
ſoners. This raſh undertaking produced a breach between the duke of Anjou and 
the eſtates : and diſconcerted all their affairs. 
3 be Tux queen of England, ſeeing no likelihood of an offenſive league with France, 
knight of the thought fit to cultivate a friendſhip with other potentates, who might be of uſe to 
garten. her, in caſe of a war with Spaine: and, as Frederick II, king of Denmark, was 
a prince of great wiſdom and reputation, and had always ſhewed himfelf very af- 
fectionate to her, ſhe cauſed him to be choſen knight of the garter. Peregrine 
Bertie, lord Willoughby of Ereſby, was ſent to inveſt him with the enfigns of the 
order; ſome of which, as the collar of $$ about his neck, with the George, and 
the garter about his leg, he gladly received: but would not put on the robes, be- 
cauſe they were exotic, nor take the accuſtomed oath, becauſe he had already 
taken one, when admitted by the king of France into the order of St. Michael. 
The embaſſador was likewiſe charged to remonſtrate, in behalf of the Enghfh 
merchants, againſt the raifing of the toll or impoſt laid on ſhips that paſſed the 
Sound, and to procure that the /a/? gelt might be remitted, This laſt duty owed 
its original to the wars between Denmark and Sweden ; when the Dane began to 
exact, by way of loan, the thirtieth part of all kinds of merchandiſe, on promiſe 
of repaying the value thereof, when the war was ended. No regard was had to 
this engagement; and it was become a cuſtomary exaction: but, . princes ſeldom 
, Caring to abate any thing of their revenue, however acquired, the lord Yilloughby 
procured no redreſs of theſe grievances, It was not adviſeable to take rougher mea- 
ſures with a prince, whoſe friendſhip might be very ſerviceable to her, in form- 
ing a league with the proteſtant princes of the empire, and in caſe the king of 
Spaine ſhould bring about his deſigns on Scat land. 1350 
Affairs of TRx affairs of that kingdom had, fince the earl of Morton's death, been under 
Scotland. the direction of the duke of Lenox, and captain James Stuart, advanced to the 
title of earle of Arran, both in the king's favour, but the former in a greater de- 
gree z, which ſo raiſed the envy of the other, that he endeavoured to ſupplant 
him, and get into the ſole management of affairs, Lenox was naturally a man of 
probity, juſt, and gentle, but young and unexperienced in the ſtate of the coun- 
try: Arran was a deſpiſer of all religion, and, ſticking at nothing that would 
ſerve his ambition, abuſed the confidence, which Lenox put in him, by ſuggeſtions 
and miſinformations, which made him diſoblige his beſt friends; particularly 
Alexander Erſkine governor of Edenburgh caſtle, Sir V. Stewart captain of Dumn- 
Garton, Alexander Clerk provoſt of Edenburgh, and the earl of Gowrze lord treaſurer. 
7 : Melvil, 128. The 
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The office of lord high chamberlain had been ſo long dormant, that its juriſdiction ETJnETEH. 
was not generally known; every exerciſe thereof, appearing like an innovation, TD. dr. 
2 deemed a grievance: and Arran, putting Lenox upon exerting it with a 
rigour, which the times would not bear, created him abundance of enemies. All 
the faction of the late regents was incenſed againſt him, for the loſs of their em- 
ployments, which were how diſtributed among thoſe who had eſpouſed the cauſe 
of queen Mary, and for his recalling Ferniburſt, and other gentlemen, who had 
been baniſhed for their loyalty to that princeſs. He had made it his buſineſs to 
unite the king and his mother, and to procure from the latter either a reſignation 
ol her right to the kingdom, or her conſent to their joint aſſociation in the govern- 
ment, that the ſcruples about the legality of the former's title to the crown might 
he removed, and the tranquillity of the nation be ſecured for the future. This 
ſcheme was as diſagreeable to the remnant of the rebel faction, who imagined their 
former pardons would not ſerve to excuſe their treaſons, as the proceedings of 
Lenox, in the chamberlain court, againſt ſeveral miniſters that oppoſed Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's taking poſſeſſion of the ſee of Glaſgow *, to which the king had no- 
minated him, was to the Kirꝶ and, thinking the opportunity favourable, they 
reſolved, to make an attempt for recovering their former power, by ſeizing hig 
majeſty's perſon. The king going to take the diverſion of an highland hunting in 
Athole, Lenox went to hold juſtice courts in Glaſgow and Edenburgh ; Arran had 
retired to his houſe at Kinneil; and many of the council were ſent to hold juſtice 
eyres in different counties. Hence it came, that, when his majeſty returned from 
Athole to Perth, he was very thinly attended. The earl of Mar, the lords 
Lindſay and Boyd, the maſter of Oliphant, young Lochlevin, the lairds of Kleiſh 
and Eafter Wemyſs, with the commendators of Dunfermling, Cambuſteneth, Dry- 
burgh, and Paſiey, coming thither on Aug. 20, ſeized and conveyed him, on the f 
23%, to Ruthven-caftle, the ſeat of the earl of Gowrie, who had been lately drawn | 
into the conſpiracy by Drumwhaſels information, that Lenox had formed a deſign | 
againſt his life ; which he ſoon after found to be falſe, and repented of the part he 
had ated in the affair. Lenox, upon advice of this event, took refuge in the caſtle 
of Dumbarton; Arran was impriſoned in that of Ruthven, ſcarce ſaved from death 
by the interceſſion of Gomerie : and the king, being conveyed to Stirling Caſtle, was 
there detained, and forced to ſign what proclamations thoſe, who had traiteroufly 
ſcized him, thought fit for their purpoſe. | 
Some of theſe contained a declaration in the king's name, juſtifying the late 
action, commonly called the road of Ruthven, as done for his ſervice and the 
good of the ſtate, and affirming that he was not holden captive, but remained 
where he was of his own free will, till the preſent commotion was over, 
and union was reſtored among the nobility, By others, the duke of Lenox 
was ordered to quit the realm; all the commiſſions for holding eyres were 
ſuperſeded ; and full liberty of preaching (the licenciouſneſs whereof had been re- 
ſtrained by a late proclamation on July 13) granted to the miniſters. The lords 
of the faction publiſhed likewiſe an apology for their proceedings, full of imagi- 
nary dangers, particularly of a breach deſigned with England, and of ſome inva- 
ſions on the rights or powers claimed by the Kirk, made for the advantage of the 
royal ſupremacy : and got a convention of . eſtates, as 1t was termed, to warrant 
their conduct. A general aſſembly of the Kirk was alſo called, in which their 
apology was allowed, their action approved, and all miniſters ordered to inſtruc - 
their pariſhioners accordingly. All the king's faithful ſervants were 2 removed from 
about his perſon : and he was obliged to write a letter to the queen of England, 
aſſuring her that he was not in dureſſe, and that the noblemen about him were, 
by his free conſent, convened on ſpecial buſineſs. This queen entered ſo far into 
: Calderwood, 126. 129. 131. Melvil, 131, Camden. 
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— the view of the faction, as to uſe her inſtances with the king, to Interpret favour. 


A. D. 1583, ably what the lords about him had done, to recall the earl of Angus from 


and ſend the duke of Lenox into France : and this laſt being of a milq 8 
deſirous of the publick good, and unwilling to be any obſtacle to the peace of the 
realm, complied readily with the king's deſires, and E/zzabeth's advice, thou: 
he had raiſed a body of forces, and could eaſily have maintained his ground in the 
kingdom. He ſet out for Berwick on December 31: and, paſſing through Ex. 
land into France, died there in the May following * not without ſuſpicion of pov. 
ſon, His frequenting the ſervice of the Kir in Scotland had not ſkreened him 
from the calumnies of the faction, which repreſented him as a papiſt: but his re- 
fuſal to receive the ſacraments from a Romiſb prieſt, and declaring himſelf a pro- 
teſtant, in his dying hours, were leſs equivocal marks of his religion; being made 
at a time when there is no temptation to diſſemble. 

Taz death of the earl of Morton, and the downfall of his faction, had put an 
end to queen Eligabeth's power in the direction of Scorch affairs, and made her in 
a manner deſpair of keeping up diviſions in that country 3. She had always pre- 
tended to take the king's part, whilſt he was in the hands of his mother's enemies. 
but, when ſhe ſaw him free to govern as he pleaſed, he became ſuſpected to her: 


and ſhe began to diſpute his authority; wrote to queen Mary as queen of Scotland, 


and affected to treat with her about her liberty and reſtitution. Beale had been 
ſent to her at Sheffield the laſt winter for this purpoſe ; and queen Mary had agreed 
to certain articles upon conditions to be performed by Eligabeth: but, as this laſt 
princeſs propoſed only to give umbrage to the king of Scotland, who as a young 
prince might naturally be ſuppoſed too fond of a crown, to part with it, and who 
had never ſeen his mother, nor heard her ſpoken of, but as one that had murdered 
his father, and aimed at his own deſtruction, ſhe made no anſwer to the articles, 
and the treaty went no further. One of the queen of England's propoſals ſeems to 
have been, that Mary ſhould not, without her privity +, treat about conveying her 
title in Scotland to her ſon : and this was agreed to conditionally, In all former 
treaties carried on, by the mediation of the court of France, for ſome years together, 
in the times of Murray, Lenox, Mar, and Morton, care was till taken, that 
they ſhould appear to be broken off by the refractorineſs of thoſe regents, and the 
eſtates of Scotland, in not complying with the conditions; but, when all thoſe ob- 
ſtacles were removed, when the king was convinced of his mother's innocence, and 
tenderneſs for him, when Lenox, and all about him defired nothing more than to 
have the government put on a legal foot, and both of them aſſociated in it by con- 
ſent, when no difficulties attended it, but what muſt ariſe from unreaſonable con- 
ditions, if Elizabeth ſhould think fit to impoſe them, it ſeems to have been her 
buſineſs to avoid a treaty, and to hinder the mother and the ſon from coming to 
an agreeement. Hence it came, that queen Mary was debarred all intercourſe by 
letters or meſſengers with her ſon, and could not get leave to ſend any of her ſer- 
vants to treat with him, though in the preſence of Eligabeth's agent, for ſettling a 
perfect amity between them all ; and that Beale was employed to obtain a pro- 
miſe, from the former princeſs, of not treating with him, without the latters 
knowledge 5. Mary was ſo ſenſible of the queen of England's deſigns, that, in her 
letters about this time, ſhe thought fit to alarm, her with the reſolution ſhe had 
« taken „ of reſigning all her rights and pretenſions, as well in Scotland as elſe- 
« where, 70 her ſon, that his affairs might receive no prejudice by her captivity, 
« and he might act as he ſaw fit; which would prevent her being charged with 
« any further practices; and leave her enemies nothing to exerciſe their cruelties 
1 Heylin's Hiſt. 4 Preſbyterians, p. 227. 25, ii. 537. and Spotſivood, 324. 5 Jebb, 524. 

+ Letters of queen Mary, Nov. 8, 1582, in Camden. ebb, li. 524. | 97 
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& On, but her poor, ſickly, languiſhing body, worn out and ready to ſink into ER | 
« the grave, through the hardſhips ſhe had ſuffered.” | pat 
In this decayed ſtate of body, made the more grievous by the want of maid FR 
ſervants to aſſiſt her in ſo helpleſs a condition, when ſhe thought of no kingdom, 
but that of heaven, and ſued for a prieſt of her own religion to prepare her for 
death (a requeſt which was denied her, though ordinarily granted to the meaneſt 
wretches) ſhe received the news of her ſon's impriſonment. After thirteen dreary 
years of captivity in England, and a longer ſeries of hardſhips and calamities, a per- 
ſon of leſs fortitude, than Mary, muſt have ſunk under ſuch an additional miſ- 
fortune; yet in the moving letter, which ſhe wrote on that occaſion to Elizabeth, 
conjuring her to take care of his ſafety, and procure his liberty, ſhe kept up to her 
uſual ſpirit and dignity; complaining very freely of the ſeditious behaviour of ſome 
Engliſh agents diſpatched ſecretly into Scotland, and deſiring Elizabeth to employ 
no more ſuch miniſters in Scotch affairs. Elizabeth ſeemed to be much affected 
with this letter, in which Mary's reſignation was more than once inſinuated: and 
diſpatched Beale * to treat with her about her liberty, and aſſociation with her ſon 
in the kingdom of Scotland. The point of her liberty, being debated in the privy 
council, was agreed to at laſt, upon the following conditions : That ſhe and her 
« ſon ſhould promiſe not to attempt any thing prejudicial to queen Elizabeth or the 
« realm of England; that ſhe ſhould acknowledge whatever had been done by her 
« huſband Francis II, king of France, againſt that queen to be done contrary to her 
te will and inclinations, and ſhould diſclaim the ſame, as unjuſt ; that ſhe ſhould 
« ratify the treaty of Edenburgh ; and ſhould ingenuouſly diſcover and renounce all 
« other attempts deſigned fince that time; that ſhe ſhould be bound, neither to 
« contrive nor act any thing, directly or indirectly, againſt the government of Eng- 
« Jand, either in eccleſiaſtical or civil matters, but oppoſe all that ſhould attempt 
« the ſame as publick enemies; that ſhe.ſhould forbear claiming any right or title 
« to the kingdom of England, during queen Elizabeth's life, and, after her deceaſe, 
« ſhould ſubmit the right of ſucceſſion to the judgment of the eſtates of England; 
« and, that no room might be left for prevarication, nor any pretence for alledging, 
« that ſhe had condeſcended to theſe conditions, being a priſoner, and by conſtraint, 
« they were to be confirmed not only by her oath, and that of her ſon, but by the 
« publick authority of the ſtates of Scotland, and hoſtages were to be given for 
« their performance.” The point of her being in the adminiſtration with her ſon, 
was not debated in council, .but was left to be determined by the king and the 
eſtates of Scotland. : 
IT is no wonder, that theſe conditions ſhould be rejected by the lords of the Eng- 
liſh faction, who kept the king in captivity, and muſt have loſt their power, if they 
had been accepted; or that M. de Fenelon, the king, of France's embaſſador, who 
came to Edenburgh in the beginning of Fanuary, ſhould not ſucceed in his nego- 4 D. 1 583. 
ciation for the king's liberty, and the propoſed aſſociation, though ſeconded in a- 
pearance by Bowes and Daviſon, diſpatched thither at the ſame time by the queen 
of England. The French court, ſuſpecting that this queen encouraged that rebel- 
lious faction, and being in doubt whether M. de Fenelon could get leave from her to 
paſs through her realm into Scotland, had ſent another embaſſador, M. de Main- 
ingville, by ſea to Leith, where he arrived on the 20 of Fanuary. The prevailing 
faction, looking upon theſe miniſters as employed to undermine them, under the 
colour of mediating an accommodation, ſecretly encouraged people to inſult them : 
and the Kirk miniſters, being entirely at their devotion, railed bitterly againſt them 
in their pulpits, calling them embaſſadors of that bloody murderer the duke of Guiſe, 
and ridiculouſly pretending that the white croſs, worn by M. de Fenelon as Knight of 
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the order of the Holy Ghoft, was à badge of Antichriſt. The embaſſadors, ſhockeg 
at the inſults daily offered them, in breach of the law of nations, and ſuch 48 
were never heard of in any civilized country, prepared for their departure: and 
the Scotch merchants trading to France, apprehending, that this intolerable treat. 
ment of perſons, repreſenting his of Chriſtian majeſty, might occaſion ſome te. 
trenchment of the privileges, which they enjoyed in that country, to the great ad. 
vantage of their commerce, ſolicited the council not to diſmiſs them, without 
ſome civility being ſhewed them on the part of the government, The kin 
hereupon, in a letter, * on Friday, February 1, ordered the provoſt and magiſtrates 
of Edenburgh to give them a publick entertainment on the Monday following: but 


the Kirk ſeſion in that place, having notice of the deſign, convened on the Sunday, 


and ordered the next day to be kept as a faſt, in caſe any banquet ſhould be made 
for the French embaſſadors. It was accordingly ſo obſerved; and the miniſters in 
their long-winded exerciſes, from morning till evening, exerted their talents of in- 
vective, and ſcurility, in defaming and deriding the king of France, the family of 
Guiſe, and the embaſſadors. They were however prevailed with to abſtain from 
excommunicating theſe laſt, and the magiſtrates of Edenburgh, for not keeping the 
faſt: and thus the embaſſadors departed without doing any part of their buſineſs, 
unleſs perhaps in leaving ſome ſeeds of diſcord among thoſe, who had ſeized and 
detained his majeſty's perſon. | 

Tux king, in the mean time, was very uneaſy under his captivity, and, looking 
out every way for means of deliverance, brought about of himſelf what the king 
of France was not able, and the queen of England not willing, to effect. He had 
expreſſed his uneaſineſs to ſo many of his confidents, that the lords of the Engl 


faction had notice of it: and being by the death of the duke of Lenox, and the fa- 


vour of queen Elizabeth, grown ſecure of the continuance of their power, they re. 


tired generally from court to their own houſes; in order to ſhew the nation, and 


perſuade his majeſty himſelf, that they had not deprived him of his liberty. The 
king, taking advantage of their abſence, appointed a convention to be held at &. 
Andrews about ſome affairs proper to be conſidered, upon Mr. John Colvil's and 
colonel Stewart's return from the court of England; where they had been em- 
ployed to cultivate à friendſhip with the queen, and ſollicite his being put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his late grand-mother the counteſs of Lenox's eftate in that kingdom. 
The earls of Argyle, Huntley, Montroſs, Crawford, Rothes, and others, well- affected 
to his majeſty, were ſummoned: but no writs were ſent to the lords of the faction 
who had left the court, though they could not but have notice of the conventicn, 
and be ſuppoſed likely to attend, as it appeared afterwards they did, with a number 
of armed followers. To prevent any oppoſition on their part, and to get rid, as 
well of the guard they had planted upon him, as of the few lords of their party who 


attended about his perſon, it was contrived, that the king ſhould go, two or three 


days before that of the meeting, to Sr. Andrews, on pretence of a viſit to his great 
uncle the earl of March; who reſided there, and had made great preparations for 
his entertainment. Colonel Stewart, commander of the guard, was in the ſecret, 
and the provoſt of the town in his intereſt; and the king, coming thither on 
June 28, took up at firſt his lodgings in an old inn, which had no defence: but, pre- 


tending a curioſity to ſee the caſtle, and the colonel attending him, they were no 


ſooner got within the gate, with ſuch as they could depend on, than the reſt were, 
by the ſhutting of the gates, excluded. The earls, that had been ſent for, arriving 
the next morning, and all good ſubjects being ſummoned by proclamation to repair 
to his majeſty, who had eſcaped out of the hands of his enemies, there was ſuch a 
general concourſe, that the king found himſelf of ſufficient ſtrength to march to 
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Edenburg h, and ſhew himſelf there in full liberty. Returning afterwards to Perth, EL Iz ETU. 
Ye illued a proclamation (Which was confirmed at the latter end of the year by a 1 
convention of the eſtates) declaring the late reſtraint of his perſon to be a treaſon- ; 
able act: but, to ſhew how much he defired the peace of the realm, he offered, at 
the ſame time, a general pardon to all who had acted therein; provided they would 
apply to him for it, and behave themſelves for the future like obedient ſubjects. 
Many of thoſe, who had been concerned in the traiterous ſeizing. of the king, 
would not ſubmit to aſk a remiſſion for an a&, which they ſtill juſtified, and which 
the Kirk had approved: and, rather than acknowledge their guilt, choſe to fly their 
country. They were animated to this ſtep by their dependance on the power of the 
Kirk, and the ſupport. of the queen of England: but, though a ſpirit of rebellion pre- 
vailed in the firſt, and the latter, for her own ends, and to keep up factions in Scor- 
land, was heartily inclined to ſerve them, the meaſures of both proved ineffectual 
for their relief. Queen Elizabeth did not care to enter into a war in their behalf: 
but wrote an harſh haughty letter to the king of Scotland”, „ recommending them 
« as his molt affectionate ſubjects; juſtifying what they had done, as intended for 
« his advantage; condemning him for obliging the moſt deſerving of his ſubjects to 
« aſk a faultleſs pardon; and reproaching him with inconſiſtency, and breach of 
« his word, for differing in his conduct from what was ſaid in the letters,” which 
he had been forced by his traiterous goalers to ſubſcribe againſt his will in his dureſſe, 
The king in his anſwer having eaſily vindicated his proceedings, the queen thought 
fit to ſend ſecretary Walſingbam into Scotland, either to do ſome good offices in be- 
half of thoſe, who had been concerned in Zhe road of Ruthven, or to eſtabliſh a 
friendſhip between the two realms and their ſovereigns. It was ſo much the com- 
mon intereſt of both princes to promote it, that there was little reaſon to dread an 
rupture on the part of James, the weaker potentate : but, as he daily expreſſed a 
mighty affection for his mother, was ſurrounded by thoſe who had formerly eſpouſed 
her cauſe, and had by her conſent and agreement to an aſſociation in the govern- 
ment, brought over by the laſt French embaſſadors, been acknowledged as king of 
Scotland by the court of France, Elizabeth was probably ſuſpicious of ſome mea- 
ſures to her prejudice. The example of France was followed by all other European 
_ courts, which had never yet owned his royal authority: and thus a way was opened 
for negotiations with foreign princes, which had been impracticable before; whilſt 
none, but Elizabeth, treated him with the ſtyle of king, or conſidered him in an 
other light, than as a tool of rebels, and an uſurper of the rights of his mother, 
Walfingham, at his arrival, found the king attended by the chief and flower of his 
nobility, and the affairs of Scotland better ſettled than he expected: this was no ad- 
vantage to that part of his inſtructions, which related to the procuring favour for 
thoſe refractory rebels that refuſed pardon. James, in his anſwer to this demand, 
maintained, that he was a free prince, and might follow what courſe he thought 
« moſt convenient in ruling his affairs; that the queen of England would not take 
« it well, if he or any other ſhould dire& her in matters which concerned her ſub- 
« jects; that, the promiſe, alledged in behalf of his ſubjects, being made whilſt he 
« was their priſoner, he was not obliged to its performance ; and that he had freely 
offered to pardon them, upon the acknowledgement of their offence and promiſe 
« of amendment, which he would faithfully obſerve ; expecting, from the queen, 
« his ſiſter, that neighbourhood which became princes living in amity, and that ſhe 
would not countenance his ſubjects in their rebellion.” Walſingbam, who would 
treat with none but his majeſty, had nothing to reply : and, in his converſations with 
him, could not ſufficiently admire the young prince's parts, quickneſs, knowledge, 
Judgment, and diſcretion, When he diſavowed his miſtreſs's having had any hand 
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company re- 
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and confirming the amity between the two crowns, he found the king eaſily recening 
his aſſurances, and ready to eſtabliſh that amity in the ſtrongeſt manner: ye the 
Engliſh miniſter waved all proceeding therein, becauſe the earl of Arran was come 
back to court, and in as great favour as ever. Theſe matters did not ſeem important 
enough for the employment of a Waljingham : and no body could conceive, what 
was the real buſineſs which engaged the ſecretary, through whoſe hands the moſt 
momentous affairs of England paſſed, to take ſo long a journey, in ſo ſickly a con- 
dition, without ſettling any one point, beſides obtaining a promiſe from the kin 
that he would make no alteration in religion. The general conjecture was, that he 
came to form a judgment of the king's capacity, temper, qualities, and diſpoſition, 
for which the conferences between them afforded him an opportunity. Walfnghgy 
received a wonderful ſatisfaction in this reſpect: and, after diſtributing large ſym, 
of money among the courtiers, returned to England; where he did the king Juſtice, 
giving him a very honourable character. bes 
Jonx king of Sweden, being in war with John Baſilovitx emperor of Ruſſia, 
and finding himſelf unable to make head againſt the power of that vaſt empire, ap- 
plied by his embaſſadors to the queen of England“, defiring her good offices for pro- 


curing him a peace with that emperor, who had too high a veneration for her to re- 


fuſe any thing for which ſhe mediated. Eligabeth, complying with his requeſt, 


prevailed on John to make an accommodation with him on reaſonable conditions: 


but drew upon herſelf a renewal of the motion for a league formerly propoſed by 
this emperor, in order to ſecure, in caſe of any diſaſter, a ſure retreat for himſelf and 
family in England; which ſhe was at ſome trouble in declining. He deſired her 


likewiſe to recommend and ſend him a wife from hence: but, the Engliſh ladies 


hearing that he could divorce his wives at pleaſure, none of them cared to accept 
of an imperial dignity on ſo precarious a footing. Honeſt excuſes, drawn from the 
remoteneſs of the country, the tenderneſs of parents, and the laws of the kingdom, 
ſerved to palliate the diſappointment: and John died in the year following; being 
ſucceeded by his ſon Theodore Fuanovitz, inferior to his father in point of genius, 
but prudent enough to follow the advice of wiſe counſellors. In conſequence here- 
of, he allowed the merchants of all countries a free traffick in all his dominions: 
and, when Elizabeth ſollicited him to confirm the privileges granted by his father to 
the Ruſſia company in England, for an exclufive trade to the northern parts of Ruſſia, 
free from all duties and cuſtoms, becauſe they had been the firſt that found a paſ- 
ſage by ſea to Archangel, he oppoſed it by another requeſt, that all the Engliſb in ge- 
neral might be allowed to trade thither. Thinking it unjuſt to give leave to ſome, 
and forbid others, he urged very reaſonably on this occaſion, “ that princes ought 
« to treat their ſubjects equally, and not convert into a monopoly, or the particular 


ce profit of a few men, that commerce, which ought to be common to all by the law 


« of nations.” Some of the company having treated his ſubjects ill, Theodore re- 
ſented it: yet, out of regard to the queen, he exempted the ſociety from half the 
duties, which all others paid; and gave it likewiſe ſeveral other privileges. The 
defire of extending commerce, which reigned at this time in England, had put Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert on a very uſeful defign of planting a colony in Newfoundland, . 
an iſland in the north of America, diſcovered, A. D. 1497, by Sebaſtian Cabot, em- 
ployed by Henry VII in the queſt of new countries. Gilbert fold his eſtate to de- 
fray the charge of his enterprize: and, having by ſound of trumpet proclaimed the 
country to be under the Engliſb government, diſtributed it among his companions. 
But experience ſoon taught him, that ſuch undertakings are too great for a private 
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fortune to ſupport: and, being inyolved in difficulties, he embarked for England, in Er! 


hopes of finding means to remove them; but was drowned in the paſſage, 
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who died without tak of ths 


ue on Fane 9, one of the wiſeſt, the nobleſt, and the moſt dilintereſted, of het earls of Sen, 
counſellors: and the death of Henry Wriotheſly, earl of Southampton, deprived the 1 


queen of Scots of a friend extremely zealous for her ſucceſſion. The unhappy ends 
of Gerald earl of Deſmond, and Nicholas Sanders, D. D. the firſt whereof was 
about this time ſlain in a cave, where he lurked unknown, and the latter died either 
of famine or the bloody flux, in Ireland, contributed much to the peace and ſettle- 
ment of Munſter. There were found in the pockets of this laſt, who ſtuck at no 
falſchood or calumny, that would favour the cauſe he eſpouſed or blacken his adver- 
aries, ſeveral orations and letters, written to encourage the rebels, and filled with 
Papal and Spaniſh promiſes. Fames Fitz Euſtace viſcount Baltinglas, terrified 
with the miſetable ends of theſe men, and ſuffering the like hardſhips, which the 


others had undergone, for want of a ſafe place of refuge, fled into Spaine; where 
he died ſoon after. e 


sik Jobn Perrot, being ſent over lord deputy of Treland 
which the eſtates of theſe and other rebels were forfeited: and the queen, granting 
to the earl of Ormonde (who being the eldeſt ſon of De/mond's ſiſter was his next 
heir, and had been the principal means of reducing him) ſome part of his lands, 
ſold the reſt at very eaſy rates to adventurers that undertook to plant and improve 
the country. Sales were made of entire baronies, into which the 1ri/b counties are 
divided, as the Exgliſb are into hundreds: and the purchaſers, under colour of their 
general grants, ſweeping all within their diſtricts, turned the innocent 7rifh, as well 
as the guilty, out of their poſſeſſions. The queen endeavoured to repreſs this rapa- 
ciouſneſs by a proclamation ; of which the injured proprietors, by an inſtance of 
good fortune rate in that country, reaped the benefit; the deputy, a man of rigid 
juſtice and inflexible integrity, taking care to ſee it duly executed. No governor in 
hat realm was ever more diligent, vigorous, and impartial, in doing right equally to 


nd Deſmond. 


, held a parliament, in Trife affairs, 


the Iriſh and the Engliſh ; which raiſed him abundance of enemies among the 


latter, who could not bear being reſtrained from oppreſſing the former: but, by this 
means, he ſoon brought Munſter into a ſtate of tranquillity, Nor was he leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful in reducing the native Iriſb, and highland Scots, in Ufer to obedience; 
forcing them to ſwear allegiance to the queen, and to hold their lands of her in vaſ- 
ſalage; paying yearly a certain number of beeves and hawks in lieu of rent, and 
engaging to ſupply her, in caſe of an expedition, with their ſeveral proportions of 
horſe and foot ſoldiers, according to the cuſtom of ancient tenures, And 
Taz fury, which ſome Popiſb books, and the prieſts bred in the Romijh ſeminaries 
abroad, inſpired into their proſely tes and penitents againſt queen Eligabetb, as an 
excommunicated perſon and a perſecutor, proved fatal at this time to a Warwick- 
ſhire gentleman, of an ancient family, named John Somerville. He was ſo intoxi- 
cated by them *, that he went up to town, breathing deſtruction to all Proteſtants: 
and, falling upon one of two with his drawn ſword, was taken up, and at his exe- 
cution confeſſed; that he intended to murder her majeſty. Frantick or mad as the 
man appeared to be, it was thought fit to arreſt ſome of his relations, as accom- 
plices: and Edward Arden, a gentleman deſcended of one of the moft ancient fa- 
milies in that county, whoſe daughter Somerville had married, being arreſted, with 
his wife, daughter, and one Hall a prieſt, they were all condemned, upon this laſt's 
confeſſion ; Somerville as principal, the others as acceſſories. Arden had been free 


Practices of 
the Papiſis 
and Puritans. 


in cenſuring the earl of Leiceſter's vices, adulteries, and cruelties; and had always 


oppoſed his intereſt in the country: and this nobleman was ſo enraged againſt him, 
: Drgdale's Warwickſhire, 681. 
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Euer u that it was generally believed, he had ſuborned Hall to accuſe him of being « 
7. D. 158 J. cerned in his mad ſon- in- law's treaſon. Three days after the ſente Frog 


: dentende, Somerville 
was found ſtrangled in priſon; Arden was executed; and, Leiceſter's malice bein 


ſatiated with his death, the two women and the prieſt were pardoned. In BY 
books, publiſhed by the Papiſis about this time, the gentlewomen of the queen's 
chamber were exhorted to act the ſame part by ber, as Judith had acted, with ap- 
plauſe and admiration, againſt Holofernes. The author of theſe tracts was never dif. 
covered: but Carter a bookſeller, who had been concerned in getting them Printed 
and diſperſed, was executed. | 


Practices of IT had been a general practice to encourage the Puritans, whenever the Roman 
2 4. Catholicks were ſuppoſed to be buſy in intreagues, which drew upon them a Proſe. 
Geneva diſci- cution from the government; the queen having been perſuaded to think it ood 
Pit policy to relax the eccleſiaſtical laws in their behalf, becauſe they declaimed yehe. 
mently againſt pypery. An equal execution of the act of uniformity upon all per- 
ſons alike that violated it, ſhewing the ſteadineſs and conſiſtency of her conduct, 
would have been much more for the honour of her adminiſtration, and for the 
ſervice of the church of England: whereas the ſuſpending it, and opening the 
mouths of the non-conforming Puritans, at a time when the nation was alarmed 
with the dangers of popery, and diſpoſed to receive any impreſſions againſt whatever 
might be miſrepreſented as a relick thereof, was giving credit to that pernicious ſect, 
and enabling their turbulent preachers more effectually to inſtill into the common 
people prejudices againſt the church, as if not ſufficiently reformed, becauſe ſhe ſtill 
retained ſome ancient rites and ceremonies, uſed by the primitive Chriſtians, and in 
the pureſt ages of the goſpel, long before the corruptions of popery were introduced, 
They made a great advantage of theſe temporary indulgences, ſo ſeaſonable for their 
| purpoſes: and, after railing twelve or thirteen years againſt caps, ſurplices, rites, 
and ceremonies , turned their batteries openly againſt the government and diſcipline 
of the church of England. To procure ſome countenance from abroad for this ſe- 
ditious meaſure, Beza, who had till then made only two notes of a true church, viz, 
the preaching of the pure Chriſtian doctrine, and the right adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, thought fit to add a third, conſiſting in the reception of the Geneva diſ- 
cipline; unchurching all bodies of Chriſtians, who did not adopt this diſcipline of 
his predeceſſor Calvins invention. The Engliſh puritans, full as fond of a foreign 
education at Geneva, as the Papiſis were of their ſeminaries at Douay and Reims, 
eagerly embraced this notion; declared the church of England to be no church: and 
denounced terrible judgments againſt the land, if the holy diſcipline (ſo they termed 
that of Geneva, which Cartwright however preſumed to alter in ſome points) was 
not eſtabliſhed. Treaties, repreſenting its abfolute neceſſity for preſerving the pu- 
rity of the Chriſtian faith, were wrote and publiſhed by Travers at Geneva, and by: 
Cartwright in England: the firſt whereof, coming, and getting into Burghley's fa- 
mily, was recommended by him to be lecturer of the Temple, to manage the diſci- 
pline among the London miniſters ; as the latter was by the earl of Leiceſter made 
maſter of the hoſpital at Farwick, where he preached in the great church, inveighing 
againſt the liturgy and conſtitution of the church of England. Emboldened by the 
protection of their great friends at court, and their intereſt in the houſe of commons, 
they erected, on November 20, 1572, a preſbytery at Wanſworth; Field was choſe | 
paſtor ; their elders, officers, and manner of election, were agreed on: but, the 
queen, at the inſtances, as they ſuppoſed, of Sir Chriſſopher Hatton (whom for that 
reaſon Burchet propoſed to aſſaſſinate) iſſuing a proclamation, with ſtrict orders for 
maintaining uniformity; and Burchef being executed, the affair was dropped. 


They ſucceeded better among the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp and Middleburg; 
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getting the diſcipline received in their congregations, in which Travers and others Ex 2E. 
were admitted to what they called orders: and ſeveral others of the ſe&, coming I DI NF 
thither, renounced their eſpiſcopal ordination, and took a new vocation from thoſe 
preſbyteries. Their next attempt was upon Jerſey and Guernſey : and, in A. D. 
1576, they eaſily ſettled the diſcipline in thoſe iſlands, chiefly inhabited by Prench 
Hugonors. | | 
To prepare the way for introducing it into England, it was thought proper to 
begin with ſetting up certain exerciſes, which, by the miſapplication of a text of 
ſcripture, they called propheſy:ngs. All miniſters, within a certain diſtri, were to 
meet, once a fortnight, in one of the chief towns of the neighbourhood, on a week 
day appointed, to exerciſe their talents, and expound the ſcriptures; a moderator 
was choſen at each meeting to direct the action, and to give a new theme for the 
next meeting; and the exerciſe concluded with prayer. This practice, veiled with 
the colour of piety, which recommended it to the country gentlemen, was ſoon 
turned to a ſeditious purpoſe; the brethren, when they met, conſulting about com- 
mon buſineſs, and declaiming furiouſly againſt church and ſtate; all, whether li- 
cenced or not, having an opportunity of preaching in that manner. The godly 
motives, alledged for their inſtitution, had impoſed upon ſome biſhops, and pro- 
cured their favour: Grindal, among others, whilſt archbiſhop of York, under pre- 
tence of training up a preaching miniſtry for the North, had connived at them in 
his dioceſe ; and, growing more fond of them, when tranſlated to Canterbury, en- 
gaged ſeveral of his ſuffragans to countenance theſe exerciſes; ſo that they became 
frequent, and threatned danger to the civil, as well as to the eccleſiaſtical, govern- 
ment. The throwing of the clergy into diſtricts facilitated the forming of claſſical 9 
and ſynodical aſſemblies; the leading members exerciſed juriſdiction over the reſt: | 
and, under the pretence of ſanctifying theſe religious exerciſes for the good of the 
nation, they appointed in their meetings ſolemn faſts, to be kept at Coventry, Lei- 
ceſter, and other places, in contempt of the weekly faſts ordained by the church, 
which came thereupon to be neglected, in defiance of the laws, and her majeſty's 
prerogative, Theſe exerciſes had continued three years in the province of Canter- 
bury, before the queen took notice of them: but, alarmed at the invaſion of a fa- 
vourite branch of her authority, ſhe reprimanded Grindal for permitting ſuch an 
innovation, and ordered him to ſee it ſuppreſſed, and not ſuffer the' pulpit to be in- 
vaded by unlicenſed preachers, who ſowed ſedition among the people. Grindal re- 
fuſing to do ſo, at a time when he had provoked his patron the earl of Leiceſter, 
either by denying a diſpenſation for Dr. Tulio's marriage with a relation within the 
degrees prohibited by the Jewiſb law, or by refuſing to alienate the manor of Lam- 
beth to him, his archiepiſcopal juriſdiction was ſequeſtered, and committed to four 
of his ſuffragan biſhops, and his perſon was confined to one of his country houſes, | 
till the queen ſhould fignify her further pleaſure. The Puritans ſtill proceeded in 
their meaſures: and, though they had found their accompt in qualifying them- 
ſelves for livings, which they enjoyed without ever coming to church till prayers 
were over, they now refuſed, either to declare their aſſent to tbe book of Com mon- 
Prayer, or to ſubſcribe any of the articles of religion, but what regarded doctrine. 
To ſound their own praiſes, and procure veneration from weak people, they ſtyled 
themſelves the godly, the elect, the righteous ; calling all others, carnal goſpellers, the 
wicked, the profane : and, to diſtinguiſh their children, rejecting the names of their 
anceſtors, they ridiculouſly gave them ſcripture phraſes and ſentences for names, 
of which, when they grew up, they were utterly aſhamed, Among other arts for 
propagating their ſect, they had recourſe to the popiſþ artifice of exorciſms; under- 
taking to caſt out devils, and ſuborning perſons to pretend to be poſſeſſed, in order to 
acquire glory by the colluſive cure: but their impoſtures were ſoon diſcovered. 
One 
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One Robert Brown, pretending to an higher degree of purity than the reſt, founded 
a new ſe& upon a deviation from their diſcipline, and made an open ſeparation 
from the church of England; whereas the others had as yet made only a defection 
from ſome of its offices: and, though the man himſelf recanted at laſt, his ka 
ſtill continued. Cartwright, the ringleader of the preſbyterian puritans, had held 
the laſt year, two ſynods of ſixty miniſters of Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, and Norfolk 
the one in May at Corkeville, the other in Cambridge at the time of the com. 
mencement : and Snape, this year, ſet up the Geneva diſcipline in Northampton. 
1 | 3 | | 

SUCH was the ſituation of the Puritans, when Grindal died on Fuly 6: and wa 
ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by Dr. Jobn Whitgift, biſhop of Worcefter, and 
vice-preſident of the council of Wales; a prelate of great prudence, vigour, forti- 


tude, and patience, and who had already employed his admirable learning and judg- 
ment in the refutation of all the pretences, with which Cartwright had endeavoured 


to gloſs over the cauſe of the Puritans. The wiſdom of. his conduct in both the 
dignities he had filled was ſo well known, and had gained him ſuch an eſteem with 
the queen, that ſhe devolved upon him all the trouble of church matters; aſſuring 
him, that he ſhould want no encouragement, nor ſupport, in executing the charge, 
with which he was entruſted. Her majeſty, declaring herſelf ſenſible, into what 


diſorder and confuſion the affairs of the church were brought by, the connivance of 


ſome biſhops, the obſtinacy of ſome miniſters, and the power of ſome great lords 
both in court and country, told him at his promotion, that, notwithſtanding all 
theſe difficulties, he muſt reſolve, not only to aſſert the epiſcopal authority, but to 
reſtore likewiſe that uniformity in divine worſhip, which had been by his prede- 
ceſſor's weakneſs ſo much endangered. Whitgift, thus encouraged, ſent abroad, as 


the firſt eſſay of his government, three articles to be ſubſcribed by all the clergy of 


Scotch affairs, 


his province; the firſt whereof contained “an acknowledgment of the queen's | 
« ſupremacy, and that no other prince, prelate, or potentate, ought to have an 
« juriſdiction, civil or eccleſiaſtical, within her dominions,” The ſecond declared, 
that there was nothing, either in the book of Common-Prayer, or in the Ordinal, 
contrary to the word of God; that it might lawfully be uſed, and they would 
uſe it, and no other,” The third expreſſed “ their aſſent to the articles agreed on 
in the ſynod of London, A. D. 1562, and their belief of them, as conſonant to 
the ſcriptures.” It is not eaſy to imagine, what clamours were raiſed by factions 
miniſters on this occaſion, and what oppoſition, injuries, and reproaches, this arch- 
biſhop met with from noblemen, that were for promoting diſorders in the church, 
in hopes of getting its revenues: but his conſtancy, fortitude, and patience, got over 
all difficulties, and he had the happineſs of reſtoring the church to its former ſplen- 
dour. 2 
Mary queen of Scotland, notwithſtanding the hardſhips of her impriſonment, 
had, at the requeſt of queen Elizabeth, ſuſpended, for above two years, all ap- 
plication for her liberty: but, when Walſingbam returned from Edenburgb, with- 
out making any accommodation between her ſon and the lords concerned in 7he 
road of Ruthven, ſhe thought fit to ſet on foot a negotiation for both thoſe ends; 
the firſt whereof was not more neceſſary for her own health and comfort, than the 
other was for her ſon's intereſt and the peace of his kingdom, With theſe views, 
ſhe made a propoſal to M. de Caftelnau, the French embaſſador at the court of 
England, and very acceptable to queen Elizabeth, that he would go to Scotland, 
with an agent from that queen, and one of her own, inſtructed to treat of nothing 
but jointly with the laſt, to make up all matters in diſpute by their common me- 
diation, It was reaſonable to preſume, that the king of Scotland would comply 
. * Addit. au Mem, de Caſtelian. Jebb, ii. 5 32— 549. > 
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with his mother's advice and interceſſion ; that the Scots of all parties would notEIIZzA RTE. 


tand out againſt the award and inſtances of the crowns of France and England 
and that queen Eligabeth would not reject ſo fair a propoſal. The king of France 
eadily agreed to the motion; ſent powers and inſtructions to his embaſſador for 
that purpoſe; and wrote to the queen of England on the ſubject: but this princeſs 
did not care for any treaty, that would either ſet queen Mary at liberty, or make a 
pacification in Scotland; thinking her own ſecurity would be leſſened by the firſt, 
and that an union between the Scotch nobility and their ſovereign would not be ſo 
much to her advantage, as their being at variance, She did not like that the French 
ſhould intermeddle in Scofch affairs, leſt they ſhould find means of renewing their 
ancient league with the Scots: and, though ſhe did not abſolutely refuſe a paſſport 
for M. de Caſtelnau's going to Scotland, ſhe diſcovered an unwillingneſs to it; and 


choſe rather to engage him in a treaty for Mary's deliverance i, which ſhe would al- 
ways find pretences to ſuſpend at her pleaſure, | | 


Ir was ſcarce opened, when the miſchiefs ariſing from the want of a reconcilia- 
tion between the king of Scotland and the nobility of the Engliſh faction, who had 
ſeized his perſon *, began to appear. 'They had great and numerous relations, 
friends, and dependants; they were ſupported by the Kirk, which till juſtified 
their ſeizure of the king, and had a mighty influence over the people; they were en- 
couraged by the court of England : and, relying on theſe advantages, they had re- 
jected the grace offered them, in caſe they ſued, before the laſt Dec. 1, for their par- 
don; and renewing their plots for getting the king again into their hands, there was 
no {mall danger of ſome new revolution, To prevent the execution of their 


8 
A. D. 1583. 


deſignss, a proclamation was iſſued on March 2, ordering them to depart the 4. D. 1584. 
realm, and forbidding all perſons to hold any correſpondence with them by Y > 


letters or otherwiſe. The earl of Gowry, pretending to obey this order, went to 
Dundee, as if he intended to embark : but loitered there in expectation of the return 
of Angus, Mar, Glammis, and other conſpirators, from Ireland. The king, hav- 
ing notice of their practices, ſent colonel Stewart, captain of his guard, to appre- 
hend him; which was done on April 13, after a refiſtance of ſome hours; Gowry 
having in vain, by pretending that he was proſecuted for religion, called upon the 
inhabitants of the town to take armes in his defence, This was a great blow to the 
faction, filling them with apprehenſions that all their meaſures would be diſ- 
covered: and, though it did not hinder Mar and Angus from ſurprizing the town 
and caſtle of Stirling on the 18 of that month, it prevented their being joined by 
Bothwell, Lindſay, and the forces they expected. They had not above 300 men 
with them: and, the king having, in fix days, raiſed a numerous army to beſiege 
them, they diſperſed, and fled into England; and the caſtle, ſurrendering on his 
majeſty's approach, was committed to the care of the earl of Arran. Gowry, be- 
ing tried, on May 4, for agreeing with the conſpirators to ſeize Perth and Stir— 
ling, and for reſiſting by force the king's officers ſent to arreſt him, was found 
guilty : and beheaded the ſame evening. The reſt of the Scotch rebels found a ſure 
refuge in England, notwithſtanding the demand, which king James made of 
them, purſuant to the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns : but the article 
for delivering up refugees was now grown into a general diſuſe. Walſingbam 
aſſigned them a retreat in Holy and: but the lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick 
and warden of the Eaſt marches, would not admit them without an expreſs war- 
rant under the queen's own hand; the place being under his juriſdiction, and of 
too much conſequence to be truſted to ſtrangers. The ſecretary inſiſted, that his 
office authoriſed him to execute his ſovereign's buſineſs, and fignify her pleaſure to 
governors of places, without her ſpecial warrant and ſignature: but this had no ef- 
ſect; the Scots not being received into the iſland. £6 
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their ſermons: but had inveighed bitterly againſt the king, his mother, his anceſtors 


d the king's authority over all perſons and eſtates, as well ſpiritual as temporal, in 


„ made againſt leaſing makers. It was in this parliament, that Buchanan's hiſtory 
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Tux royal authority had not been more abuſed, whilſt the king was in dureſſe, than 
it was inſulted afterwards. * The Nirꝶ had ſeized the opportunity of his confine. 
ment to commence proceſſes againſt the biſhops: and theſe. were carried on with 
the ſame keenneſs, aſter he had recovered his liberty. A general aſſembly haq 
juſtified he road of Ruthven, whillt thoſe concerned therein had the King in their 
hands: another had ſince confirmed that deciſion, though his majeſty and a con. 
vention of the nobility had declared it treaſonable. The miniſters, particular] 
thoſe of Edenburgb, had not only maintained this ſeditious doctrine of the Xirꝭ in 


and his council, as well from the pulpit, as in their ordinary meetings, abuſing them | 
with ſcurrilous language, and loading them with atrocious calumnies. When they 
were ſummoned before the council, to anſwer for theſe miſdemeanours, they de- 
clined the judicature ; affirming, © that what was ſpoken in the pulpit ought to be 
« firſt tried and judged by the preſbytery, and that neither the king nor council 
might, in the firſt inſtance, meddle therewith, 7hough the ſpeeches were treaſm. 
« able :” and, having advanced this plea, fled into England, which they filled with 
their clamours, as if the true Chriſtian religion had been quite driven out of Scat. 
land. Queen Elizabeth was ſo averſe to the turbulent principles of theſe preachers, 
and ſo ſenſible of the dangerous tendency of the uncontroulable diſcipline, which 
they propoſed to eſtabliſh on the ruins of the royal authority, that ſhe would not 
allow them to exerciſe their declamatory or preaching talents in her dominions. 
A Scotch parliament, meeting on May 22, at Edenburgb, took more effectual mea. 
ſures to deter others from following their example; paſling ſeveral a&s, wherein 


« all cauſes, was confirmed; the declining of his majeſty's and the council's judg- 
tt ment, in any cauſe whatſoever, was declared to be treaſon ;. and the impugning 
ti of the authority of the three eſtates, or procuring an innovation or diminution of 
ee the power of any of them, inhibited under the ſame penalties.” Another act re- 
ſtrained the boundleſs authority, which the Kirk had aſſumed, to aſſemble at their 
pleaſure without the royal aſſent, and to preſcribe laws to the king himſelf and the 
whole realm; diſcharging all juriſdictions not approved by parliament, and prohi- 
biting all aſſemblies of preſpyteries, as well general as particular, without his ſpecial 
licence or command. The popular equality of miniſters was taken away, and ſuch 
as were abſent or non-reſident deprived of their. cures: and biihops were reſtored 
to their dignity and juriſdiction, whoſe order the preſbyters had arrogantly. con- 
demned as antichriſtian. The road of Ruthven was again declared a treaſonable 
action; a guard of forty gentlemen, with an allowance of 200 J. a year each, out of 
the firſt fruits of vacant benefices, was inſtituted for the better ſecurity of the king's 
perſon: and an ordinance made, „that none of any function, degree, or condition 
« whatſoever, ſhould preſume; publickly or privately, in ſermons, declamations, or 
« familiar converſations, to utter any falſe or ſcandalous ſpeeches, to the reproach 
« of his majelty, his council, and their proceedings, or to the diſhonour, hurt, or 
« prejudice, of his highneſs, his parents and progenitors, or to meddle with his af- 
« fairs and thoſe of the ſtate, under the pains contained in the acts of parliament 


of Scotland, and his treatiſe De jure regni apud Scotos, were cenſured for the falſe- 
hoods therein contained. 

Wren the ſituation of affairs in Scotland was not favourable to the queen of 
England's vie ws a, the affected to amuſe queen Mary with a treaty for her liberty, 
and to alarm the Scots with apprehenſions of her being ſent home to act jointly with 
her ſon in the government; which his favourites or miniſters were far from liking, 
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and thoſe, who had acted under the regents with ſo outrageous a malice apainſt Elizanzra. 
her, dreaded as an infallible means of their ruin. Wade and Beale were ſent to treat 
with her, and to propoſe, * that, if the treaty proceeded, ſhe ſhould engage her fon 
« to receive Angus and the other refugees into favour; that the biſhops of Glaſgow 
« and Roſs, her agents in France, ſhould attempt nothing to the prejudice of the 
« queen or realm of England, nor have any dealings with the Engliſh rebels and 
40 fugitives in that country; that in the mean time ſhe ſhould mediate with her 
« ſon in behalf of the Scotch fugitives, aud inform him that they had no deſign 
« againſt his majeſty, but only againſt ſome violent counſellors, who miſled him by 
« their evil advice; and ſhould give an account of the duke of Guiſe's deſigns.” 
Mary readily agreed to intercede for the fugitives, if they would ſubmit to her ſon 
and become obedient for the future: and, owning that ſhe had formerly recom- 
mended herſelf and her ſon to the duke's protection, declared ſolemnly, that ſhe 
under ſtood nothing of his meaſures or defigns. Beſides the renunciation of the 
armes and title of England, and the making no attempt againſt Elizabeth during her 
life, which had been principal conditions in all former treaties, Mary offered « to 
enter into a defenſive league with E/:zabeth (fo far as was conſiſtent with the an- 
« cient alliance between France and Scotland) provided nothing ſhould be done to 
« the prejudice of her own or her ſon's ſucceſſion, before they were heard in the 
« the parliament of England. The making no alteration in Scotland, and burying 
« all injuries done her there in oblivion, if what had been enacted to her diſgrace 
« was repealed; and an engagement to do nothing in the marriage of her ſon 
« (who, ſhe deſired, might be included in the treaty) without Elizabeth's privity, 
« were articles that met with a ready aſſent: and, beſides hoſtages, ſhe undertook 
« to procure the king of France and the princes of the houſe of Guiſe to be guar- 
« rantees for her performance of the conditions.” Mary was ſo deſirous of reco- 
vering her liberty, that ſhe would have agreed to any other terms *, which Eliza- 
beth ſhould have thought fit to impoſe: but the latter declared herſelf ſo well ſa- 
tified with theſe, that ſhe had nothing more to demand. Some reaſon of ſtate, a 
phantom raiſed by the paſſions of the queen of England, or her miniſters, ſome pre- 
text or other, had conſtantly been found out to break off all former treaties of this 
kind, when they were on the point of concluſion: this had the fame fate, being 
laid aſide on the pretences of Gowry's death, and of ſome intreagues carried on by 
Morgan, a Scotehman, who had loſt his all for queen Mary, and lived at this time, 
upon a ſmall penſion ſhe allowed him, at Paris. | 
M. DE CASTELNAU was ſo zealous for bringing it to a good effect, that he told Frexch affairs, i 
queen Elizabeth, he would proteſt againſt her as the author of all the troubles, and 
of a civil war, if any ſhould ariſe, in Scotland, and ſend his proteſt to all the courts 
of Europe : but, being reſtrained by his inſtructions from doing any thing that 
might be offenſive to her, he proceeded no farther. Beale, being ſent to him, en- | 
deavoured to allay his zeal, by ſuggeſting, * that it was not the intereſt of France 
« to have the crowns of England and Scotland united, either in queen Mary or her 
«© ſon, ſince in that caſe they would certainly fide with Spaine, to which all their 
« views turned; that Mary had no affection to the king of France, but only to the 
« Guiſes; and that ſhe propoſed to marry herſelf to Philip, and her ſon to one of 
« his daughters:“ yet, when the embaſſador aſked him, if, in his late voyage to 
Spaine, he had met with any proofs of ſuch a deſign, he had none to produce. 
There was as little foundation for what was inſinuated about practices between the 
Guiſes and the Engliſh refugees, though the court of England had long affected to 
appear extremely apprehenſive of their preparations and deſigns. The duke of Guiſe 
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preſſion ; he was hated by Henry III; had not for nine years paſt either any poſt 

credit at court, no ſeat in the council of ſtate; and, if he came on any cy 8 
Paris, he made his court in the moſt abject manner to the dukes of Epernon * 
Joyeuſe, who were the king's favourites, and had the direction of all publick affait 
What laid the foundation of the power he acquired ſoon after, was the death of he 
duke of Anjou, on June 10, this year, and the king of Navarre's becoming the "0 
heir of the crown of France, in caſe Henry ſhould die without ifſue male, which 
was generally expected, ſince he had no child after ſeveral years of marriage. The 
proſpect of a Proteſtant ſucceſſion alarmed all the zealous Roman Catholics - and 


gave motion to the Holy league, which, having been formed in A. D. I 576, had 


hitherto lain dormant and unaQtive. In a meeting of the princes of the houſe of 
Lorraine at Joinville, it was reſolved to declare the old cardinal of Bourbon, whom 
they had drawn into their meaſures, head of the league, and to fet him up as firſt 


prince of the blood, under pretence that he was a degree nearer related to the kino | 
king, 


than his nephew the king of Navarre, M. de Taſſis, aſſiſting at it in the name of 
the king of Spaine , undertook to furniſh 5000 crowns a month for the pay of 
their troops, if they made war on the Hugonots; the dukes of Lorraine, Savoy 
Ferrara, and Cleves, with ſome German princes, entered into the league: the þohe 
approved the undertaking, and acts of hoſtility began, on Eafter-day, A. D.] 585 
by the duke of Guz/e's ſurprizing Verdun. Henry III might eaſily have ſuppreſſed 
the leaguers, whoſe forces did not exceed 1000 horſe and 4000 foot, had he 
marched immediately againft them; but, hearkening to the evil advice of his mo- 
ther, and ſome ſecret favourers of the league, he made a ſhameful treaty with them 


on the 7 of Juh. The dukes of Guiſe, Mayenne, and Merceur, had ſeveral cau- 


tionary towns granted them within their governments of Champagne, Bourgogne, 
and Bretagne; others were aſſigned to the cardinal of Bourbon; the duke of E. 
beuf was made governor of the Bourbonnois : and, war being commenced againſt 
the Hugonots, the Guiſes had the principal direction of it, and the chief command 
of the armies therein employed. This was the foundation and beginning of the 
great power, which the duke of Gaze afterwards enjoyed in France, and which he 
employed to advance his views upon that crown, without giving himſelf any trou- 


ble about the intereſts of his couſin, the queen of Scotland. The little weight her 
| inſtances had with him appears manifeſtly from his treatment of M. de Caſtelnau, 


who had done her great ſervices: and, in acknowledgment thereof, ſhe had given 
him the bailiwick of Vitry in Champagne, part of her jointure, and recommended 
him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to be continued in the government of St. Dijer. 
This was one of the cautionary places granted to the duke: and he not only turned 
Caſtelnau out of the laſt of theſe poſts, which he held by the King's grant, but out 
of the other too, though it was abſolutely in her donation, and he could no more 
diſpoſe of it, than of the lands of her jointure, After ſo flagrant an injuſtice, queen 
Mary had little reaſon to expect ſervices from her ambitious and ſelfiſh relation, 
Txr1s princeſs was ſo ſtrictly confined, that ſhe could neither ſend nor receive 
letters, till they had undergone the inſpection of the miniſtry, or of her keeper, the 
earl of Shrewſbury : yet the holding, or attempting to hold, a correſpondence with 
her, was the ordinary pretence for taking up ſuſpected perſons. Francis, eldeſt ſon 
of John Throckmorton, a Cheſhire gentleman, was, on this account, taken into 
cuſtody 3: and, on the report of his making a confeſſion, Thomas lord Paget, and 
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Charles Arundel, a courtier, fled into France; where they joined with other Roman ELIZASETU. 
Catholicks in bewailing their unhappy condition. They complained, „ that the IDA d. 


« queen Was, without any fault or demerit of theirs, alienated from them, by the 
« ſubtle artifices of Leiceſter and Walſingham; that they were unworthily diſgraced, 
« and ignominiouſly uſed; that ſtrange kinds of tricks were invented, and ſecret 
« ſnares ſo cloſely laid, that, whether they would or no, and before they were 
« aware, they muſt be involved in the guilt of high treaſon, and that they could 
« not ſtay at home with ſafety.” There were indeed, at this time, ſome crafty de- 
vices employed to diſcover, how men ſtood affected; counterfeit letters were pri- 


vately ſent in the name of the queen of Scots and the fugitives, and left in Papiſts 


houſes ; ſpies were ſent up and down the country to take notice of people's diſ- 
courſe, and lay hold of their words; informers and reporters of idle ſtories, were 
countenanced and credited. Hence many were brought into ſuſpicion ; and, among 
others, Henry earl of Northumberland, Philip earl of Arundel, who was confined to 
his own houſe, and his wife, who was committed to Sir Thomas Shirley's cuſtody, 
William and Henry, the firſt, ſon, the latter, brother, to the late duke of Norfolk, 
were examined ſeveral times about letters from the queen of Scots and Charles 
Paget: and all their prudence and innocence ſcarce ſerved them for protection. 
Henry VIII had not his miniſters in greater ſubjection, than queen Elizabeth kept 
hers; they were to bear the blame of all harſh and cruel meaſures: ſhe was fond of 
preſerving a fair character abroad, and they were forced to publiſh an apology for 


themſelves. In this writing they maintained, © that the Romiſb prieſts were treated 
« more favourably than they deſerved; that they were never once queſtioned for 


« their religion, but only for dangerous plots againſt their prince and country 
« and this upon vehement ſuſpicion and probable circumſtances; that Campian 


« had not been racked ſo violently, as to diſable him from walking ſoon and ſub- 


« ſcribing his confeffion ; though Briant, obſtinately refuſing to tell the author of 


« the obſcure papers found about him, was, indeed, denied food, till he ſued for it 


in writing,” To clear herſelf, and gain a reputation for clemency, ſhe ordered 
her inquiſitors to forbear tortures, and her judges to abſtain from capital puniſh- 
ments: and what anſwered her purpoſe better, being more obſervable in the eye of 


the world, ſhe cauſed about ſeventy Romiſb prieſts, then in priſon, to be releaſed and 
tranſported. 


THROCKMORTON had notice of his intended apprehenſion, timely enough, to 


ſend away a cabinet of private papers to the Spaniſh embaſſador's : but there were 
found in his other coffers two liſts, one of the moſt convenient ports for a deſcent, 
the other of the principal Romiſh Catholicks in England. He was upon the rack, 
when theſe liſts were ſhewed him: and, crying out, that they were counterteit, pro- 
teſted, that he never had ſeen them before, and they were foiſted in purpoſely for 
his ruin. Being brought again to the rack, he promiſed to anſwer what queſtions 
were put to him: and, imagining that he ſhould be tried on the act of treaſons in 
13 Eliz, for which none were made puniſhable, unleſs proſecuted within fix months 
after the fact, and the crime being proved by the oath of two witneſſes, or the party's 
voluntary confeſſion, without reſtraint or violence, he pretended, that, when he 
* was ſome years before at the Spaa, he had conſulted with Teney and Eugleſield, 


how England might be beſt attempted by foreigners, and its government altered; 


e and for that purpoſe he had drawn up the two liſts above-mentioned.” He con- 
feſſed further, © that Morgan had wrote him word from France, that the Roman 
* Catholick princes were now reſolved to invade England, and ſet the queen of 
Scots at liberty, under the conduct of the duke of Guiſe, who wanted only 
money and forces for the expedition; that, to procure theſe, Charles Paget, un- 


der the borrowed name of Mope, was ſent privately into Suſſex, where the land- 
Vor. III. 71 ing 
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Etizanein. © ing was propoſed, and did not deny having promiſed his own aſſiſtance; that 
reg « having imparted the matter to Bernardin Mendoza, the Spaniſh embaſſador, an 


An aſſoci- 
ation for the 
queen's de- 
tence. 


e ſhewed him the liſts of the havens and the gentlemen already acquainted with 
« the conſpiracy, he told him what gentlemen he might ſafely, being a publick mi. 
« niſter, treat with on the ſubject, which himſelf, a private man, could not do with. 
ie out danger, and that he had agreed with him on a way, how the chief Roma; 
« Catholicks might, upon the landing of the foreign forces, raiſe men in the queen's 


« name to join the foreigners.” This confeſſion, made in fight of the rack, and 


to prevent a ſecond torture, he denied at the bar in Guild-hall on May 11, when he 
was tried on the act of 25 Edw. III: and affirming that they were vain fictions of 
his own, uttered purely to ſave him from being put again upon the rack, he openly 
accuſed the queen of cruelty, and his examiners of falſe dealing. It is ſtrange, that 
the jury ſhould find him guilty upon ſuch an extorted confeſſion, part whereof, ſo 
far as it related to the king of France, was certainly falſe : and two months paſſed 
between his conviction and execution. During this interval, he was perſuaded to 
caſt himſelf on the queen's mercy, and put in writing the ſame confeſſion he had 
made before: but, having done ſo, was diſappointed of the pardon he expected, and, 
being drawn, on July 10, to Tyburn, denied at his execution what he had before 


_ confeſſed. Upon the credit of this confeſſion *, Mendoza was called before the 


council: and, inſtead of giving an account of his dealings with Throckmorton or 
others, upbraiding the queen with her injuries to his maſter, was ordered out of 


the kingdom. A declaration was publiſhed to Juſtify this ſtep; and Wage, clerk of 


the council, was ſent to Spaine to excuſe it: but, Philip not vouchſafing him an 
audience, he returned unheard. Edward lord Stafford, the queen's embaſſador 
at Paris, demanding Morgan *, the king of France cauſed him to be arreſted, with 
the intent of delivering him to queen Elizabeth : but, this raiſing a great clamour 
among the Romiſh zealots, he excuſed himſelf from taking a ſtep, that was likely 
to prove very prejudicial to his affairs, He engaged, however, to keep the man fo 
cloſe a priſoner, that he ſhould not be able to tranſact any thing to her prejudice: 
and readily agreed to deliver his papers, which had been ſeized, and which the 
queen was more deſirous to have than his perſon, in hopes of making great dif- 
coveries of conſpiracies. It doth not appear, that any were made: and the demand 
of Morgan ſeems to have been occaſioned, not by Throckmorton's, but Parry', 
conſpiracy ; the letter of Henry III, upon the ſubject, being dated April 7 i586, 

Queen Mary knew nothing of thoſe conſpirators 3, or their practices, nor yet of 


Creighton, whoſe torn papers, pieced together, ſeem to have deſerved no puniſn- 


ment: but her right of ſucceſſion to the throne was ſuppoſed to give a great en- 
couragement to ſuch deſigns againſt Elizabeth. On this pretence, the earl of 
Leiceſter, impatient to remove all obſtacles to his brother the earl of Huntingabn's 
views upon the crown, ſet on foot an aſſociation, binding all the ſubſcribers, under 


ſolemn vows, to proſecute to death, ſo far as lay in their power, all that ſhould at- | 


tempt any thing againſt her majeſty. This ſtep was taken in purſuance of a reſo- 
lution formed for putting Mary to death ; moſt of the miniſtry thinking their treat- 
ment of her could not be forgiven, and concurring with Leiceſter in his deſigns; 
which tended likewiſe to the excluſion of her ſon, by creating an irreconcilable 
breach between the two nations, and rendering the Engliſb more averſe than ever 
to the receiving a king from Scotland. Mary conſidered it in this light: and, to 


prevent the blow, made new inſtances, with all the offers that could reaſonably be 


expected, for obtaining her liberty : but, none being accepted, ſhe looked upon her 
death as infallible, and that, as Leicefter's attempts for diſpatching her by poiſon had 
miſcarried, it would now be effected in a more publick manner, A parliament, 


: Sirype, iii. App. p. 433. Jebb, ii. $72. 577. id. 574, 575 bid. 579. 
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meeting on Monday, November 2 3, confirmed this aſſociation: and paſſed an act EI An ETA. 
33 be ſafety of Elizabeth's perſon, and continuing the peace J D. d. 
« to provide for the ſafety of queen Elizabeth's perſon, and continuing the peace 4, P. 1585. 
« of the kingdom.“ It was enacted, that, if any invaſion or rebellion ſhould be qu Af 
« made in any of her dominions, or any act attempted to the hurt of her perſon, by ** ; 


« or for any perſon pretending a title to the crown after her deceaſe, ſhe might, by 
« a commiſſion under the great ſea], empower twenty four perſons, either of her 
« privy council or lords of parliament, with ſome judges, to examine into, and paſs 
« ſentence upon, ſuch offences; and, after judgment given, a proclamation was to 
« be publiſhed, declaring all perſons, againſt whom it was given, excluded from all 
claim to the ctown, and that all her majeſty's ſubjects might lawfully purſue every 
« ſuch perſon to death, with all their aiders and abettors, If the queen's life was 
« taken away, every ſuch perſon, by or for whom any ſuch a& was executed, and 
« their iſſues, being any wile aſſenting or privy to the ſame, were for ever diſabled 
« to claim the crown, and were to be purſued to death in the like manner It is 
not eaſy to diſcover either the equity or juſtice of this act, rendering the queen of 
Scots reſponſible for the actions of others, whereof ſhe had no knowledge, and 
puniſhing her, without any act of her own, with the forfeiture of her right to the 
ſucceſſion : but it was pretended to be made only for terror. 

By another act all Feſuits, ſeminary, and other Romiſb, prieſts, were ſubjected to 
the pains of high treaſon, if they did not quit England within forty days, and all, 
that harboured or relieved them after that term, were made guilty of felony: ſuch 
prieſts, returning or coming thither afterwards, were to undergo the ſame pains, if 
they did-not offer to take the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, within two days 
after their arrival. Such perſons as contributed to foreign ſeminaries or colleges in- 
curred a premunire; a fine of 100 l. was laid upon all that ſent a child abroad for 
education ; and the children, ſo educated, were incapacitated to inherit eſtates, un- 


leſs they conformed to the church of England. At the third reading of this bill, on 


December 17, in the houſe of commons, V. Parry, L. L. D. member for Queen- 
borough, had declaimed againſt it, «as favouring of treaſons, and full of con- 
« fiſcations, blood, danger, deſpair, and terror, to all Engliſh ſubjects, and under- 
« took to juſtify this charge by good reaſons, though he would declare them only 
© to her majeſty.” Refuſing to lay them before the houſe, he was committed to 
the ſerjeant at armes; but, having communicated them to the privy council, he was, 
the next day, at the queen's interceſſion, reſtored to his ſeat in parliament, upon his 
ſubmiſhon. He had, about five years before, broke into the chambers of Hugh 
Hare, to whom he was indebted, in the Temple, and wounded him; he had by this 
fact forfeited his life; but, being pardoned by the queen, was employed abroad as a 
ſpy by Cecil. Being reconciled at Paris to the church of Rome, and, overflowing 
with the zeal of a new convert, he gave out, that he would do a wonderful piece of 
ſervice to his new religion, if he was but ſatisfied it was lawful, What he propoſed 
was to kill queen E/izabeth, which a book of Dr. Allen's repreſented as highly me- 
ritorious: and he pretended, that Morgan and Creighton had animated him to the 
enterprize, but of this no proof was produced. The pope encouraged him to it by 
a pardon for all his fins, and the aſſurance of eternal happineſs, as appeared from a 
letter of cardinal Como's: and he returned to England with a reſolution of per- 
petrating the murder. He got acceſs to the queen, by pretending to diſcover a de- 

ſign, into which he entered only to learn what others meant to do: but was hindered 
by an unaccountable remorſe from executing it, when he had opportunities, Having 
at laſt communicated his deſign, in confidence of an oath of ſecrecy, to Edmond 
Nevih, the next heir male of Charles earl of Weſtmorland, who had lately died in 
Flanders, this man, in hopes of getting ſome of the forfeited honours and eſtate of 
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Ern. that earl, gave information thereof: and Parry, when queſtioned about him, &. 


1585. creting what had paſſed between them, was committed to the Tower, He after. 


wards voluntarily confeſſed the whole: and, being convicted upon his confeſſi 
which he acknowledged in court, was executed, on March 2, in Old Palace. yard 
at Weſtminſter ; having been firſt, on February 18, expelled the houſe of commons 
Tuls houſe being compoſed for the moſt part of members favouring the Pyri:an; 
ſeveral attempts were made to introduce their novelties, and alter the conſtitution 
of the church of England. Dr. Turner moved, on December 14, for a bill and 2 
book formerly laid before them, drawn by ſome miniſters of that ſect, entituled 
A book of the form of Common- Prayer, and containing a ſummary of their diſci- 
pline . The title of the book ſeemed to repreſent it as a preſcribed form: but 
to keep it from being ſo in effect, there was a general rule in the rubrick, allowins 
the miniſter either to uſe it, or to pray as Gop ſhould move his heart; under which 
notion extemporary effuſions were recommended. The ſpeeches of Sir Fr. Knollis 
and Sir Chr. Hatton prevented both of theſe from being read: but, the Puritan; 
{till troubling the houſe with petitions, and making objections againſt conformity, 
their patron the earl of Leiceſter prevailed with archbiſhop Mbitgift, that the con- 
troverſy might be argued at Lambeth, After a conference there of four hours with 
the ableſt of their miniſters, Leiceſter and the other privy counſellors, that were pre- 
ſent, declared themſelves ſurprized at the iſſue of the diſpute; not having expected 
ſuch clear principles and ſuch force of perſuaſion on the archbiſhop's ſide, and ſo 
weak an oppoſition from the other party: and, promiſing to acquaint the queen 
with what had paſſed, endeavoured to perſuade the Puritans to conformity, The 
pride and vanity of that ſet of men defeated theſe endeavours: and a majority of 
the commons, ſtil] eſpouſing their cauſe, attempted to get the houſe of lords to join 
with them in ſome petitions*, which had been drawn up in their favour. The 
Chief of theſe were, © for an enquiry into unqualified or non-preaching miniſters; 
ce that ſix miniſters ſhould join with the biſhop in all ordinations; that none ſhould 
be inſtituted to cures, till after competent notice being given to the pariſhioners; 
that puritanical miniſters might be exempted from puniſhment for omitting the 
rites, ceremonies, and ſome portions of the Common-Prayer ; that they might 
not be proſecuted, by commiſſaries or officials, for their doctrine or breach of or- 
ders preſcribed by the eccleſiaſtical laws; that all preachers, ſuſpended or de- 
prived for not ſubſcribing the late articles, might be reſtored to their cures, or at 
ce leaſt be allowed to officiate in other pariſhes; that the oath ex icio might be 
« taken away; that the exerciſes, called propheſyings, might be revived ; that the 
« writ de excommunicato, might be changed to one de contumace, capiendo; that 
« proviſion might be made againſt non-refidence and pluralities,” The lords re- 
jected theſe petitions, either as unneceſſary, inconvenient, or inconſiſtent with the 
uniformity already eſtabliſhed by law: yet the commons, to do ſomething for the 
ſervice of the ſect, brought in a bill For the maintenance of miniſters and preachers 
in corporate towns; calculated for the ſupport and encouragement of the lectures, 
which, upon the ſuppreſſion of propheſyings, they had begun to ſet up in populous 
places. Others were brought in againſt licences of marriage, and for allowing it to 
be celebrated in all times of the year, and for the better obſervation of the Sabbath- 
day: but the two firſt did not paſs the houſe'of lords, and the laſt was rejected by 
the queen; who did not care that her parliaments ſhould meddle 1n religious mat- 
ters without her directions. It was perhaps for this reaſon, that, when Mr. Edward 
Lewkner had moved, that a committee might be appointed to draw up a form of 
prayer and thankſgiving, to be uſed in the houſe, for the great bleſſings Gop had 
beſtowed on the realm in her majeſty, and he had himſelf been appointed, with 
Colliers Ecel, Hiſtory, ii. 50 3. D' Eroes Journal. 
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farther in the matter. | 

Tax queen was not more tenacious of the rights of her ſupremacy, than they 
were fond of improving their privileges. When the Jords, in the ſecond parliament 
of queen Mary, complained of a ſubpzna being ſerved on the earl of Huntingdon, 
at the ſuit of 70hn Beaumont a member of the houſe of commons, they had ſent 
eight of their body to declare to the lords, that hey took this writ to be no breach of 
privilege a: but now, when Richard Cook, member for Limington, was ſerved with 
a ſubpzna out of chancery, three other members were ſent, attended by the ſerjeant 
at armes, to the court of chancery, in the name of the whole houſe, to ſignify to 
the chancellor and maſter of the rolls, © that, by the ancient liberties of this houſe, 
« the members of the ſame are privileged from being ſerved with /ubpznas, and to 
« require not only the diſcharge of Cook's appearance before them upon the ſaid 
« ſulpœna, but to deſire alſo that from henceforth, in the like caſes, the lord chan- 
« cellor and the maſter of the rolls will allow the like privileges for other members 
« of this houſe to be ſignified to them in writing under the hand of the ſpeaker.” 
By the report made of this meſſage the next day, it appears, that Sir Thomas Bromley 
the lord chancellor anſwered, © That he thought the houſe had no ſuch liberty of 
« privilege for ſubpæ nas, as they pretended, neither would he allow of any prece- 
« dents of the houſe formerly uſed in that behalf, unleſs the houſe could alſo prove 
« the ſame to have been likewiſe thereupon allowed and ratified by the precedents 
e in the ſaid court of chancery.” After a debate upon this anſwer, a committee 
was appointed to ſearch precedents againſt the morrow (which it would have been 
full as adviſable to have done before) „ that the houſe might thereupon enter into 
« a farther conſideration of their liberties and privileges.” But it doth not appear, 
that either the houſe entered into that conſideration ; or the committee made any 
report; that any precedents were found; or that there were any further proceedings 
in the matter. If Cook was not relieved upon his ſubpæna, Allan Stepneth, member 
for Haverfordweft, was, upon a ſubpena, followed by an attachment out of the 
court of ſtar- chamber; and the houſe reſolved, ** That Ant. Kirke had committed 
« a great contempt to the whole houſe, and the privileges thereof, both in ſerving 
e the ſubpæna upon Szepneth, and in procuring the ſaid attachment [which had 
te not been ſerved] againſt him: and in all the reſidue of the parts of the ſaid ſuit 
from the time of ſerving the ſubpæna. Kirke was hereupon committed pri- 
ſoner, on February 11, to the ſerjeant: but was, on the 16, releaſed upon making 
his ſubmiſſion. The convocation, ſitting at this time, gave the queen a ſubſidy of 
fix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three years; the colleges in both the univer- 
ſities, as well as of Vincheſter and Eaton, and all livings not exceeding 5 I. a year, 
being exempted, as ufual, from the payment. The parliament, after granting a 
| ſublidy of 3s. 44. in the pound, and two fifteenths, was prorogued on March 29 to 

May 20: and afterwards diſſolved. . | 


ſuch other members as he ſhould chooſe, to draw it up, the commons proceeded no EizanerH. 


welt oof Yr? 
A, D. 1585. 


Tux ſeverity of the laws paſſed in this parliament gave a general terror to the The earls of 


Roman Catholicks, particularly to Philip Howard earl of Arundel, who had been 


lately perverted to the Romiſb religion, This expoſing him to the ſecret accuſations land impri- 


of his enemies, he had been called ſeyeral times before the council: and, though he 
cleared himſelf of the matters objected, was confined fix months in his own houſe, 
before he obtained his liberty, and came to parliament. He had diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf the firſt day of the ſeſſion, by retiring, whilſt the ſermon was preaching: and, 
when the parliament was prorogued, he reſolved to go abroad, With. this view he 
wrote a letter to the queen, in which, after lamenting the unhappy fate of his 
* father and grand- father, either beheaded for ſmall matters, or circumvented by 
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Erisaner n. ec the arts of their enemies, told her, that, to prevent his inheriting their misfortunes 
3 WP . . 8, 
A. D. 1585. to provide for the good of his ſoul, and to attend the better on the ſervice of 


Queen of 
Scots harſhly 


treated, 


« Gop, he had quitted his country, but not his allegiance to her majeſty.” Before 
this letter was delivered, and whilſt he was ready to embark in a ſmall creek on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, his own ſervants, and the maſter of the veſſel, gave information of 
his defign: and, being apprehended, he was committed to the Tower of London: 
a priſon, which proved at this time fatal to Henry Percy earl of Northumberland 
This nobleman was brother to the late earl Thomas, and had upon his execution 
ſucceeded to the earldom in virtue * of Philip's and Mary's letters patent, May 1 
I 557, granting that honour to Thomas, and the heirs male of his body, and 1 
failure thereof to Henry, with the ſame limitation; this latter grant being diſtinq 
from that to his elder brother, and not affected by his attainder, though it could 

not take place till his deceaſe. Henry had been taken up, on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in the imaginary deſcent, mentioned in Throckmorfon's extorted con. 
feſſion, as propoſed to be made by the duke of Guiſe on the coaſt of Suſſex: and 
the ground of ſuſpicion aroſe from a ſecret viſit made him, at Petworth, by Charles 

Paget, under the counterfeit name of Mope, and from his getting, by the meang of 
W. Shelly, a ſhip to convey lord Paget into France. Shelly, who could not ſtand the 
rack, had confeſſed this laſt fact, which in itſelf might paſs only for an act of hu- 


manity; and that Charles Paget had told him of his viſit, which was ſaid to be 


countenanced, as well by ſome paſſages in Creighton's papers, as by the confeſſion of 
Throckmorton, owning he had been told it by the laſt Spaniſh embaſſador. The 
lord Paget was under no proſecution, when he left the kingdom, and neither he 
nor his brother Charles were attainted till two years after; ſo that helping the de- 
parture of the one, and receiving a viſit from the other (were the evidence here 
mentioned ſufficient to prove theſe facts) could be only matter of ſuſpicion, But 
the earl of Northumberland, being a man of an high ſpirit, impatient of his im- 
priſonment, and apprehending that ſuſpicions might, by the malice and power of 
his enemies, prove as fatal to him, as they had been to others, reſolved to diſpatch 
himſelf, to preſerve his eſtate in his family, and (as he is ſaid to have declared) © to 
« balk queen Elizabeth of its forfeiture.” He was found, on June 21, this year, 
dead in his bed, ſhot with three poſtol balls near his left pap, his chamber door be- 
ing barred on the infide: and: on conſideration of all circumſtances, and the evi- 
dence of his ſervant who had bought the piſtol, and of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
and the wardens, it appeared plainly to the coroners inqueſt, that he had murdered 
himſelf. To prevent any miſrepreſentation on this occaſion, the peers about town 


were, three days after, convened in the ſtar- chamber; and the lord chancellor ac- 


quainted them with the manner of his death, and the cauſes of his impriſonment, 
as above-related. £ | 

Nox had ſo much reaſon be to alarmed at the proceedings of the late parlia- 
ment, as the queen of Scots: it was the general opinion, that the act, for the ſafety 
of queen Elizabeth's perſon , was deſigned for her deſtruction, Mary had done 


every thing in her power to abate her good ſiſter's malevolence, and to remove her 


jealouſies: ſhe had publickly declared, that ſhe would look upon all as her ene- 
mies, who ſhould attempt any thing againſt E//zabeth, and had ſigned the aſſo- 
ciation for the ſecurity of her perſon, and the revenge of her death, if brought 
about by violence. All was in vain; nothing but her blood could fatisfy the cruelty 
of her enemies: and they reſolved to render the ſhort term of life, which they al- 
lowed her, till their ſchemes were ripe for execution, as uncomfortable as was in 
their power. A contrivance was found out to remove her out of the cuſtody of the 
earl of Shrewſbury, who had kept her for fifteen years with great ſafety, and had yet 


1 Rymer, xv. 462, 463. Feb, ii. 583, 584, 585, 


treated 
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treated her with all the humanity that his orders would allow *. Emblems were E175 T4 
_ publiſhed to inſinuate, that plots were laid to procure her liberty ; forged letters for 
the like purpoſe were produced, as if they had been intercepted: and that ſhe might 
ſuffer likewiſe in her honour, reports were ſpread as if ſhe had an amour with the 
earl; which his ill conditioned wife (ſo Camden ſtyles her) thought fit to encourage. 
The counteſs had given one of her daughters, by her firſt huſband, in marriage to. 
Charles earl of Lenox, who had by her the lady Arabella Stewart: and ſhe was in 
hopes that this her grand- daughter, being the next heir, if queen Mary and her ſon 
were excluded, might ſucceed to the crown of England. Shrewſbury being de- 
prived of his charge, ſhe was committed to Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, 
both Puritans and creatures of the earl of Leiceſter; who, as was reported, ſent 
privately ſome villains to murder her: but Drury, a man of probity and honour, 
deteſting ſo black a deed, refuſed them acceſs. Mary however was now treated 
like a condemned criminal: the conveniences, before indulged her, were now re- 
trenched ; Paulet would not even ſuffer her to diſtribute, by a ſervant, a few almes 
among the poor of the village adjoining to the caſtle of Tutbury, though in the pre- 
ſence of ſome of his ſoldiers, and the conſtable of the place. Complaining to 
Elizabeth of the hardſhips put on her, ſhe obtained no redreſs: nor was even vouch- k 
ſafed an anſwer ; that princeſs now thinking it high time to ceaſe feeding her with ö 
fallacious hopes, and to break off all correſpondence: abandoned to her enemies, | f 
languiſhing in ſickneſs, and confined to two chamberss, the old rotten wood-work 
whereof was full of chinks, and let in the wind on every fide, ſo that the cold of 
the nights, even in July, was inſupportable, notwithſtanding the fires kept in them 
continually, and brought on her rheumatiſins and ſciaticas, which her phyſician 
would not undertake to treat, unleſs ſhe was removed to a warmer lodging. She 
had none to apply to for redreſs, but M. de Caſtelnau: and he was now recalled by 
his maſter. The laſt good office this embaſſador did for her, before his departure 
in Auguſt, was the obtaining a promiſe from Elizabeth, that Mary ſhould be re- 
moved to a better lodging in Chartley Caſtlè: but, though her life was in imminent 
danger, every moment of the winter ſeaſon, that ſhe continued at Tutbury; the pro- 
miſe was not performed, till the January following. 
Ir was a very ſenſible addition to this ünhappy queen's afflictions, that her ſon Scetch affairs, 
was fallen into the hands of evil miniſters; who endeavoured to alienate him from 
her, and made no ſcruple of ſactificing him, and his realm, to their own intereſt: 
Arran, elated at the Scotch parliament's compliance with all his meaſures, gave a F 
looſe to the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of his nature, and“ got a grant of all | | 
Gowrie's, and parcels of other, eſtates, forfeited by the exiled lords; to himſelf, 1 
diſtributing the reſt among his creatures. He formed deſigns againſt thoſe of the 
earls Mariſhall and Bothwell, the lord Lindſey, and others, ſuſpected of being privy 
to the attempt on Stirling. Malcolm Douglas of Mains and John Cunningham of 
Drumwhaſel, men of figure in their countries, were put to death in February, on a 
pretended conſpiracy for ſeizing the king at hunting ; which cauſed great clamours 
the world generally reputing them innocent; and the falſehood of their accuſation | | 
evidently appearing in a ſhort time by the confeſſion of the witneſs. Arran, not 1 
content with his government of Stirling-caſtle, procured likewiſe that of the caſtle 
of Edenburgh, with the provoſtſhip of the town; was made lord chancellor; and | 
declared lieutenant general of the kingdom. Having an abſolute power over his | 
maſter; and all orders of men, except the Kirk miniſters, truckling to him, he 
wanted nothing to eſtabliſh his greatneſs, but the queen of England's friendſhip 
and, to procure this, he had a conference in the marches with lord Hunſdon; whom 
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bizarr. he affured of his reſolution to ferve her, and to keep the king unmarried for three 


72 78 years, under pretence that a princeſs of the blood of England would, by that time, 


be fit for marriage, and the queen, on its taking effect, would declare him het ſue- 
ceſſor. Upon this agreement, the exiled lords were removed from the borders to Nor- 
wich : and Arran, ſlighting the libels daily publiſhed againſt his oppreſſive and tyran- 
nical proceedings, went on in his odious meaſures; impriſoning the earl of Althole, 
the lord Hume, and the maſter of Caſſils; the firſt, becauſe he would not divorce 
his wife (a daughter of Gowry) and entaile his lands on him ; the ſecond, becauſe 


he denied him his part of the lands of Dirleton; and the third, for refuſing to lend 


him money. He would fain have exchanged the barrony of Kinneil, which he held 
by the unjuſt forfeiture of the Hamiltons, with the lord Maxwel for the barony 
of Mernis: but, this laſt not caring to part with an old family eſtate, for a new 
one of ſo precarious a title, Arran gave commiſſions to the Jobnſtons to make in- 
curſions upon his lands, denounced him a rebel, and prepared to march againſt him 
with an army ; when a plague, breaking out at Edenburgb, put an end to the expe- 
dition. Whilſt he was thus creating himſelf new enemies, it was neceſſary for him 
to be well with England: and Patrick, maſter of Gray, a fine gentleman, polite, 
artful, and inſinuating, who, having been hitherto a zealous Roman Catholick, and 


on the point of being excommunicated by the Kirł on that account, now declared 


himſelf a Proteſtant, was ſent to London to cultivate a friendſhip with queen Eliga- 
beth. Arran was ſuppoſed to employ him, in this embaſly, to keep him at a diſ- 
tance from the king, with whom he was growing too great a favourite: and he 
ſent ſoon after Sir Leuis Ballenden, the juſtice clerk, on the fame errand. Both 
theſe gentlemen had been raiſed by him, as Fobn Maitland, Lethington's ſon, like- 
wiſe had to the poſt of ſecretary: but all the three, unable to bear his domineering 
ways, fecretly hated him, and conſpired his ruin. The court of England, knowing 
Arran's inconſtancy, had no dependance on his friendſhip: and ſtriking in with 
Gray, ſent him back well rewarded, and with great commendations of his be- 
haviour, qualities, and diſcretion, to king James; with whom his credit was not 
a little increaſed. He gave the king notice of Sir Edward MWotton's coming from 
queen Elizabeth, to reſide near him, in order to keep up a ſtricter friendſhip be- 
tween them, and without troubling him about buſineſs, to bear him company in 
hunting and hawking, his favourite paſtimes, and entertain him with friendly and 


merry diſcourſes; for which he was well qualified by his travels and talents. Wotton 


was repreſented alſo, as zealous for his majeſty's right of ſuccefſion to the crown 
of England: and, the king being thus prepoſſeſſed in his favour, he ſoon worked 
himſelf into his entire confidence, ws <p 
THz king of Navarre, to oppoſe the Popiſh league formed in France, had 
thought it neceſſary to have another formed between all the Proteſtant European 
powers: and with this view had ſent James Segur de Pardillan to the court of 
Denmark, to engage Frederick II to uſe his credit with the German princes, as well 
Lutherans as Calvinifts, for the reconciling of their differences in ſome points of 
religion. This was a proper preparative ' for the league propoſed : and Segur, com- 
ing out of Germany through Hollande into England, ſollicited queen Elizabeth to 
uſe her good offices for that purpoſe. Sir Thomas Bodley was hereupon. diſpatched 
to the king of Denmark, and the princes of the empire; and Wotton was lent, in 
June, to bring about an offenſive and defenſive alliance with Scotland, in the cauſe 
of religion. The motion was ſo agreeable to the king and the nobility, that, in a 
convention of the eſtates held, in Fuly, at St. Andrews, his majeſty was defired and 


empowered to name commiſſioners for concluding the league, which they engaged 


to ratify in the next parliament. The apparent end of Worton's embaſſy was now 
anſwered; yet he {till continued at the Scottiſb court to execute the reſt of his in- 
| | e ſtructions, 
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ſtructions, and take meaſures with Gray, the juſtice clerk, and ſecretary Maitland; Eur: 
for queen Elizabeth's intereſts and Arran's ruin, Whilſt Ballenden was at the 


E 
court of England, the exiled lords had been brought thither from Norwich, under D. 1585. 


r 
pretence of anſwering to his accuſations, but, in reality, to conſult with him about 


the means of effecting the laſt of thoſe ends: ſome were reſolved on; and the mat- 

ter was facilitated by an unhappy fray which happened in the marches. Sir John 

Forſter and Thomas Ker of Ferniburſt, wardens of the middle marches between 

England and Scotland, meeting, on July 16, according to cuſtom, for the reſti- 

tution of ſtolen goods, an Engliſhman was taken pilfering: and, a tumult ariſing, 

the Scots, being much ſuperior in number, fell upon the Engliſh; killing ſeveral of 
them, and amongſt the reſt, Sir Francis Ruſſell, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Bedford. 
Sudden as the quarrel appeared, queen Elizabeth was willing to conſider it as a 

formed deſign of Ferniburſt, at the inſtigation of the earl of Arran, whoſe niece he 

had married: and demanding them both, James excuſed himſelf from delivering 

them, unleſs their guilt was proved by legal witneſſes, which the cuſtom of the 
borders, not admitting the teſtimony of an Engliſhman againſt a Scot, nor of a 

Scot againſt an Enghſhman, rendered impracticable. Arran, however was con- 
fined, firſt at Sr. Andrews, afterwards in his houſe of Kinneil, and Ferniburſt at 
Aberdeen ; where he died, leaving behind him the character of a brave and ex- 

perienced warrior *, fit for any great attempt or undertaking, and of an inviolable 

fidelity to the queen of Scots and the king her ſon, having been more than once de- 
prived of his eſtate, and baniſhed from his country and children, which yet he en- 
dured patiently, and after ſo many hardſhips falling at once upon him, obſerving an 
uniform conduct, and perſevering unſhaken in his loyalty. 


In the mean time embaſſadors arrived at Edenburgh from Denmark, to demand 
the iſles of Orkney and Schetland, which had been formerly alienated from that erown, 
upon a mortgage ſubject to a redemption: but, there being no likelihood of fuch a 
demand being granted, it was generally ſuppoſed, the deſign was to bring on a mar- 
riage between king James and the king of Denmark's eldeſt daughter. The em- 
baſſadors were ſo ill treated by Wotton and the Scotch miniſtry, all engaged to hinder 
James from being married in three years, that they were on the point of departing 
full of reſentment; which would perhaps have been followed by a war, had not 
Sir James Melvil 3 explained to them the ſtate of affairs, and procured them a bet- 
ter treatment from the king himſelf; whoſe almoner Peter Young was ſent after 
them to ſee Frederick's daughters, and give aſſurance of a more honourable embaſſy. 
It was not the onely ill office done by Wotton, whilſt he enjoyed the king's good 
graces; he had formed a plot for bringing the baniſhed noblemen ſecretly into the 
park of Stirling before his majeſty, at a time when they had ſo many friends at 
court, that they might have been maſters of- his perſon: but they thought the enter- 
prize too hazardous, till they had laid their ſchemes more ſubſtantially, To put 
them in a way of doing ſo, he adviſed them to make up matters with the lords John 
and Claude Hamilton (who, being zealous for queen Mary's rights, had been always 
of a different party from them, but had been unjuſtly forfeited, and ſtript of 
their all by Arran, to enrich himſelf by their ſpoils) and to draw them into 
their meaſures. Thoſe two noblemen were now in England: and, being per- 
ſuaded to join in the undertaking, brought all the power of their family and 
clan, to ſtrengthen the party. Wotton ſtill went on to form other enterprizes, 
for carrying off the king from the park of Stirling into England, and upon 
the failure thereof for detaining him by force in Stirling. This laſt being diſ- 
covered by Sir Robert Melvil, and confeſſed by one of the conſpirators, the king re- 
moved thence to Kincardin, before the plot was ripe for execution: and Motton, 
finding his deſigns were known, fled by night into England, well inſtructed how to 
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direct the exiles in their enterprize. Gray retired to the earl of Athole at Dunbeld ; 
but there were enough of the cabal left at court, to prevent the king's iſſuing a po- 
clamation time enough to prevent the danger. Colonel Stuart was ſent to the bor- 
ders to diſperſe the exiles, before they had aſſembled their forces: but they defeated 
his meaſures by joining with him Bucclugh, Cesford, and others, whom they knew 
to be engaged in the contrary faction. The exiles, being ſupplied with Engliſh 
money, and coming, on October 2 1, to Fedburgh, publiſhed a proclamation, enjoin- 
ing all perſons in the king's name to aſſiſt them, for defence of the truth of the 
goſpel, for reſcuing the king out of the hands of Arran and other corrupt coun- 
ſellors, and for maintaining amity with England. They were joined by Maxwell 
with 300 foot, and 700 horſe: and, marching through the country without oppo- 
fition, made up a body of more than 3000 men, when they came, on October 21, to 
Falkirk, the place of their general rendezvous. The next day in the evening, they 
were let by a back way into the town of Stirling ; Arran, who had come from 
Kennetl to defend the place, eſcaping over the bridge: and, the caſtle not being ſup- 
plied with proviſions, the king admitted them into it on November 4; having firſt 


| Ripulated for the ſafety of thoſe about him, and promiſed a pardon to all the . 


Attempts to 
diſcover a N. 


W. paſſage to 


the Eaſt In- 
dies, 


who, having him in their hands, gained his favour, by behaving themſelves with 
great moderation, and taking no vengeance on any of their enemies, A parlia- 
ment, held in December, at Linlithgou, confirmed this pardon, and reſtored them 
to their eſtates; and, the Hamiltons being reinveſted with their honours, Arran, 
who lurked in Kyle, ſunk to his primitive ſtyle of captain James Stewart, Thus 
was quiet re-eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the general ſatisfaction of the nation; none 
offering to create a diſturbance, but ſome arrogant minifters, diſcontented becauſe 
the privileges of the Kirk were not reſtored, Ss 6 

Tux earl of Bedford, who died on Fuly 17, the day after his ſon Francis was 
flain in the marches, was not the only great ſubject, which the queen of England 
loſt this year; Edward Clinton earl of Lincoln having died on January 16, and 


been ſucceeded in his poſt of lord admiral by Charles Howard, lord Effingham; in 


whoſe ſtead lord Hunſdon was made chamberlain of the houſhold. The peace, 


* which the nation enjoyed, and their deſire of improving their commerce, put the 


Londoners upon ſending Fobn Davis, with two ſhips well equipped, to diſcover a 
north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies: and this ſkilful ſeaman, failing north- 

weſtward to the 66 degree of latitude, diſcovered a land, which gradually extended 
itſelf to the weſt, lying on a Straigbt (ſince called by his name) into which he en- 
tered and failed up it forty leagues, finding it all the way of an equal breadth, the 
ice tolerable, the waters deep, and almoſt at all times navigable. Returning home- 
wards at the latter end of Auguſt, full of hopes to perfect the diſcovery, he made 
another attempt for that purpoſe, in the next year, when he failed 80 leagues up the 
fame Straight, which he found abounding with fiſh, and full of little iſlands, 
This encouraging him to a third voyage, with two ſhips to fiſh, and another to diſ- 
cover the paſſage, he paſſed beyond the 83* degree in the ſame Straigbt, which he ob- 
ſerved to be 40 leagues wide: but returned without ſucceſs. The Spaniard; and the 
Portugueſe were ſo powerful in the Weſt Indies, and fo jealous of any other nations 
ſharing in the beneficial trade of thoſe countries, that merchant ſhips ran a great 
hazard of being taken in the ordinary paſſages thither : and this ſeems to be the rea- 
ſon, why attempts were made to diſcover others to the north. Upon the failure 
thereof, an Eaft-India company was erected about two years after, for trafficking 


thither in the known courſe : and a patent was granted at this time for carrying on 
a trade to Barbary, | | 
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Wulst the Engliſh were thus engaged in adventures for the improvement of ELizanzTH: 
their commerce, the Iriſb rebelled to prevent their being obliged to quit a life of 7D. i585. 
indigence, lazineſs, diforder, and depredations, for a ſtate of quiet, order, induſtry, Inſurreion 
and civility. Conaght had been divided into counties, in order to introduce the TT 
Engliſh laws and form of government: but the 1ri/h- would neither admit of 
fheriffs, nor attend at the aſſizes. Sir Richard Bingham, governor of the province, 
keeping 2 ſtrict hand over ſome of the Burghs, a numerous and potent family in 
that country, who were refractory in theſe reſpects, and reſtraining them from tyran- 
nizing over their vaſſals, they took up arms: but were ſoon forced to ſubmit. 
Levies of men were, not long after, made all over Ireland for the Low Country 

wars: and Bingham being at Dublin on that occaſion, they raiſed another inſiir- 
rection; and, being joined by ſeveral ſepts, who did not like the ſervice, gave out, 
that they would chooſe a Mac William (i. e. a commander in chief of the houſe of 

Burgh) according to the 1r:/þ cuſtom, for their governor. Upon their rejecting all 
reaſonable offers of peace, Sir J. Perrot, the lord deputy, with the earl of Clan- 

rickarde, marched againſt them: and, commanding the open country by their horſe, 

ſent parties of foot, to ferret them out of the woods and mountains, and to drive 

away their cattle; by which means they were, in the ſpace of forty days, reduced 

to ſubmit for want of food, and to give freſh hoſtages. The Hebridian Scots had 

ſent over 3000 men to their ſuccour: but the lord deputy, drawing them artfully to 

Ardanar, at a diſtance from bogs and other places of retreat, cut the whole party 

in pieces. This victory diſheartening the Scots from any further deſcents in thoſe 

parts, and the title of Mac William becoming extin& by the death of Edmund 

Burgh of Caſtle Barry, Ireland continued quiet during the reſt of Sir Fobn Perret's 

government. ny, | £ , 55 

Tust were events of ſmall conſequence, in compariſon with the meaſures now non. of the 
entered into with the eſtates of the United Provinces. Their affairs had been in ;;;.. © 
great confuſion *, from the time of the duke of Anjou's attempt on Antwerp, He 

had, upon a compoſition with them, reftored all the towns which his troops had 

ſeized : but, his retreat into France leaving them expoſed to the enemy, the prince 

of Parma ſoon reduced Dunkerke, Dixmuyde, Winoxbergb, Menin, Hulft, Axele, 

Rupelmonde, with all the country of Vaes, beſides Eyndoven, Dieft, Herentals, 

Hoogſtraten, and other places near Antwerp. Anjou death prevented the reunion 

which William prince of Orange adviſed: and, this prince being aſſaſſinated the 
| laſt year, on July 10, by Baltazar Geraerts, the eſtates were left without thoſe re- 

ſources, which his admirable genius had uſed to find out in their diſtreſſes. Gand, 

Bruges, La Urye, and Ypres, capitulated with the Spaniards ; Malines and Bruxelles 

were reduced by famine; Nimeghen and Zutphen, by torce; and Parma, having 

taken Felvoorde, Dendermonde, Lieſkenſhoeck, and all the forts on the ſame ſide of 

the Schelde, formed the blockade of Antwerp. The eſtates were not able to bring 

an army into the field, either to relieve the place, or oppoſe the enemy in any other l 

enterprize : and to carry on a defenſive war, with the loſs of one town after another, 4 

was to be ruined by piecemeal. Under theſe difficulties, conſidering France as the | 
power beſt able to protect them, and that the king of Navarre, the next heir of the | 

crown, was a Proteſtant, they applied to Henry III for ſuccours; offering him by 

their deputies, on February 13, the ſovereignty of their countries, upon reaſonable 

conditions, particularly the freedom of religion, and the preſervation of their li- 

berties. The king of Spaine, looking upon the Low Countries as loſt, if this pro- 
poſal was accepted, uſed his outmoſt efforts to put the parties to the holy league in 
action: and preparations for their taking armes were now actually making. In 
this ſituation Henry was adviſed to decline the offer: and, on March 3, ſignified to the 
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8 deputies, te that he could not aſſiſt them at this time; but, as the queen of ; 
A. D. 1595. land had ſent the earl of Derby to him with the order of the Garter, as a mark 

tc of her friendſhip, he would recommend them to her protection.“ This he un. 
dertook the more readily, becauſe Elizabeth had offered to aſſiſt him with men 
. and money againſt the league, and to cut out work enough for Philip on the fide of 
Hollande and Zealande, if he attempted to raiſe diſturbances in France: and the 
earl of Leiceſter had aſſured his embaſſador, M. de Caſtelnau, that he would come 
over with 12 or 15,000 Engliſh, and ſpend 100,000 crowns in his ſervice, 
\ James DE Grysx, great bailiff of Bruges, and deputy of Brabant, being, at this 
time, at the court of England, had intimation given him of the queen's inclination 
to aſſiſt the eſtates: and a deputation was ſent thither with an offer of the . 
vereignty, if the would defend them againſt the Spaniards. This ſhe refuſed, as be- 
ing advanced in years and childleſs; having no fit perſon in her realm to exerciſe 
the government; not thinking the force and wealth of the United Provinces to be 
ſo great, as they were in reality, and fearing that the whole charge of the war 
would fall upon her, which ſhe did not like to bear for the fake of ſtrangers, but 
yet promiſed to aſſiſt them with all her power. Her chief motive for this promiſe 
was, the great naval power of the United Province, which added to her own, or the 
king of Spaine's, would make either of them maſters of the ocean: and there was 
no way of preventing its falling to the latter, but by ſupporting the eſtates; which 
ſhe was the rather inclined to do; becauſe it was agreeable to the general ſenſe of 
her people. The reaſons aſſigned for it in her declaration were drawn, « from 
« the obligation ſhe was under by the ancient leagues between the kings of Eng- 
and, and the princes of the Low Countries, for mutual aſſiſtance ; from Philip's 
ce cruelty towards the Netherlanders, and reſolution to deſtroy their religion and 
| te liberties, though his title of king gave him no more authority over them, than 
de his anceſtors had enjoyed by the ſtyle of counts, or dukes, of thoſe countries; 
| « from his hoſtile attempts againſt herſelf and her dominions, and the neceſſity of 
tc keeping at a diſtance a war, which would elſe fall upon her own realms; and 

« from her own intention in ſending forces to the aid of the eſtates, not to with- 

« draw them from his obedience, but to maintain their privileges, to provide for 

& her own and her ſubjects ſecurity, and for a free commerce between both na- 

« tions,” The deputies had their firſt audience, on July , N. S. at Greenwich, . 
and an agreement was made, on Auguſt 2, N. S. for the queen's ſending 4000 men 

to the ſuccour of Antwerp; the charges of the levy, embarkation and pay, being to 

be advanced by her, and repaid on the relief of the place, and S/zys put into her 
| hands for enſuring the repayment. Sir John Norreys was ordered over with ſome 
| | troops; though too late for the relief of a place, which the prince of Parma could 
; never have been able to beſiege, had the prohibition made the year before, both in 
France and England*, of exporting proviſions to the provinces of the Netherlands 
under the king of Sparne's obedience, been duly obſerved. But, the temptation of 
| an extraordinary price engaging the French from Calais, and the Engliſh by the 
| way of Dunkerke, to ſupply bim with corn and other proviſions, he was enabled to 
| provide for the ſubſiſtance of his army; which would otherwiſe have been im- 
| practicable. The ſame motive contributed at firſt to the ſupply of the town, 
which, there being 90,000 ſouls in it, the prince propoſed to reduce by famine: and 
had lined the banks of the Sche/de with 500 pieces of cannon to prevent the entry - 
of proviſions; yet the proſpect of a better market for their butter, cheeſe, and other 
| victuals, brought up every tide vaſt numbers of Dutch boats (very few whereof 
miſcarried) to the relief of the beſieged, in deſpight of his artillery ; nor could he 
| prevent it, till he had built a bridge croſs the river. The count of Sf. Aldegonde, 
| | 1 Feb, ii. 578. id. f. 237. 
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and the magiſtrates, managed matters ſo well, that neither the enemy, nor the inha- Erin 
bitants, had the leaſt notion of any want of proviſions in the place; when, after a 
blockade of thirteen months, they capitulated, on Auguft 17, N. 8. upon very ho- 
nourable conditions; which would not have been granted, had it been known; that 
there were not left in the magazines three days victuals for the inhabitants. 

Tux general treaty with the eſtates was concluded on, Auguſt 10, N. S. at Non- 
ſuch, on the following conditions: *The queen was ſo aſſiſt them with 5000 foot 
« and 1000 horſe during the war, under a governor general, a man of quality, well 
affected to the true religion, and to advance what was neceſſary for their levy, 
« tranſport, and pay, to be reimburſed after the concluſion of a peace; the charges 
« of the firſt year's war, in the firſt year of peace, and the reſt in the four yeats next 
« following, Fluſhing, with the caſtle of Rammekens in Walcheren, and the Brille, 
« with the two forts dependant thereon, were to be delivered into her hands for 
« caution, The governors of the places were to uſe no authority over the inha- 
« bitants, but only over the garriſon ; who were to pay exciſe and impoſts, as the 
inhabitants, and to be aſſigned a church for the exciſe of their religion accord- 
« ing to the form of the church of England. Upon repayment of the money, 
« theſe cautionary places were to be reſtored to the eſtates, and not delivered to the 
« Spaniard, or any other enemy whatſoever.” The governor general and two 
other Engliſhmen, of. the queen's nomination, were to be admitted into the council 
of ſtate; and neither of the contracting powers were to make any treaty with 
Spaine, or with any other potentate, but by a joint conſent, © The ports on both 
« ſides were to be open and free: and ſhips for their common defence, were to be 
« fitted out by both parties, in equal numbers, and at their common charge, to be 
« commanded by the admiral of England.” Such was the ſubſtance of the treaty ; 
in purſuance whereof the Brille was delivered, on October 29, N. S. to Sir Thomas 
Cecil, as Fluſhing was the ſame day to Sir Philip Sidney, appointed governors of 
thoſe places: and the earl of Leiceſter landed, on December 10, O. 8. at the latter, 
being received with all the demonſtrations of joy imaginable. The Zelanders were 
ſo delighted on this occaſion, that they ſtruck a coin, having the arms of Zealande, a 
lion riſing out of the waves, with this inſcription, Lucrox ET EMERGO, on 
one ſide; and on the other, the arms of their ſeveral towns, and this motto, 
AUTHORE DEO, FAVENTE REGINA. 5 | 

THz queen of England, thus embarked in a war with a formidable adverſary, ery wg a- 
loſt no time in commencing hoſtilities againſt him, in a quarter where he probably rg bs 
leaſt expected an attack. Sir Francis Drake with twenty one ſhips, having 2300 leica. 
volunteers under Chriſtopher Carliſie, beſides ſeamen, on board, was ſent to infeſt 
the Spaniſh territories in the Veſt Indies; and, taking the town of St. Jago, which 
gives name to one of the iſles near Cape Verd, in his way, made himſelf, on Far. x, 4. D. 1586. 
maſter of St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, and, ſoon after of Carthagena. As the inha- —© Vo 
bitants of theſe places had conveyed their money and moſt valuable effects further 
up into the country, very little booty was taken in them; beſides what aroſe from 
the ranſome of the houſes: and, the numbers of his men being greatly diminiſhed 
by a calenture, he was forced to lay afide his deſign of an attempt on Nombre de 
Dios. Drake, in his paſſage home, burnt Sf. Auguſtin and St. Helena on the coaſt 
of Florida: and, paſſing to Virginia, took up captain Ralph Lane with his com- 
panions ; who had been ſent, by Sir Walter Ralegh, to plant it, and now brought 
from thence the firſt tobacco ever ſeen in England. It was found exceeding dif- 
ficult for the colony to ſubſiſt, whilſt making their plantation; they were in great 
want of proviſions, hopeleſs of being ſupplied from England, and their number 
much diminiſhed : theſe were the reaſons why they deſired Drake to carry them 
back to their own country; where they arrived on the 6" of April following. 
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4. D. 1 880. land, appointing him her lieutenant, and captain general of all her forces! 


as needleſs, fince he was already appointed governor. The eſtates, knowing him 


provinces of Hollande, Zelande, and Weſt Friſeland; having fully expected to have 


were to take an oath of obedience to his excellency, as in all matters of police 


nour him, they faid, the inſtructions were meant, not for him, but for the council 
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Lies TER went over to Hollande with a commiſſion from the queen ag Boy. 


| n th 
Netherlands: and, when he came to the Hague, the eſtates, by an act dated Pe. 


conſtituted him governor general of all the United Provinces, with the aſſociated 
towns and members thereof. He was not a little diſcontented to find at his ar. 
rival there, that prince Maurice, ſecond fon to the late prince of Orange, had, a few 
days before, been made governor, admiral, and captain general of the particular 


the diſpoſal of thoſe, and all other governments. It was perhaps to remove his 
diſpleaſure, that ſuch ample powers were inſerted in his commiſſion of governor 
general, giving him the ſupreme command and a#ſo/ute authority, as well in all 
« matters of war by ſea and land, to exerciſe the ſame as he ſhould think proper 
« for oppofing the enemy, over all governors, admirals, and other officers, who 


« and juſtice, throughout all the provinces, to order them jointly with the council 
&« of ſtate, as had been uſed by former governors in the time of Charles V; toge= 
te ther with a ſpecial power to collect and adminiſter the contributions of the ſe- 
t yeral provinces, for the maintainance of the wars, according to certain in- 
« ftruions, for regulating the form of government“. When he faw theſe in- 
ſtructions, he complained of them as limitations of his power: and flighted them, 


to be ignorant of the nature, conditions, and ſtate of the provinces, were afraid he 
ſhould be miſled by fycophants into wrong meaſures: but it being neceſſary to ho- 


of ſtate, and that he ſhould not be obliged to follow the plurality of voices in the 
council, but, after hearing their opinions, might determine as he pleaſed, They agreed 
likewife that he ſhould name one counſellor of ſtate in each province; and carried 
their complaiſance ſo far, as to ſuffer his coat of arms to be put on their great and 
little ſeals; which flattered his vanity the more, becauſe it had never been allowed 
to any former governor. The queen of England, upon advice of this abſolute au- 
thority conferred on Leiceſter, ſeemed to be very angry; reprimanding him very 
ſeverely for accepting it: and, fearing to be embarked further in the protection of 
the provinces than ſhe liked, complained of it to the eſtates, te as a breach of the 
_ © treaty between them, as hurtful to her honour, ſince it claſhed with her late de- 
« claration, and countenanced the ſuggeſtions of enemies, that ſhe intended to 
« add the Low Countries to her other dominions, and as an high affront to her, af- F 
« ter the had refuſed the government.” The eſtates, in their anſwer, proteſted, 
That they had no defign of engaging her further than their agreement imported, 
e but only to provide for the neceſſities of the provinces, by a fingle governor, and 
« by chooſing him out of her majeſty's ſubjects; that the word ab/olute was uſed 
&« to qualify him for the better diſcharge of his office, and to diſtinguiſh him from 
e other governors; who were made ſo only by proviſion, and tied to inſtructions; 
te that his authority was revocable, but could not be revoked at that time, without 
« caufing great confuſion ; and that, after all, the ſupreme power till remained in 
« the eſtates general, the adminiſtration only being granted to Leiceſter.” Theſe 
reaſons ſatisfying Elizabeth, his humble ſubmiſſion was the eaſter accepted, and ſhe 
dropped her reſentment. The eſtates allowed him 100,000 florins a year to ſup- 
port his dignity, and put into his hands 2, 400, ooo more of the contributions of the 
provinces, beſides the money arifing, either from convoys, and the profits of the ad. 
miralty, or remitted from England; but his adminiſtration did not anſwer their 
expectation. He iſſued placarts, forbidding all traffick and holding correſpondence, 
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by letters of exchange, with France, Spaine, and the North, on pain of corporal Ertaasg rn. 
puniſhment and confiſcation of ſhips and merchandize; impoſts were laid on Fax. 96. 
merchants of all nations; money exacted for paſſes and ſafe conducts; and com- I 
miſſions iſſued for inquiſitions into the breach of thoſe placarts; meaſures very pre- 
judicial to trade, and which drove abundance of merchants, come from Antwerp 
and other places, out of the country, to ſcek better ſettlements at Emden, Bremen, 
and Hamburgh, and would have ruined the commerce of the Dutch, had they been 
ſtrictly obſer ved. 6 = 50 
Tax military affairs of the provinces did not ſucceed better under Leiceſter's ma- 
nagement. The prince of Par ma, propoſing to reduce all the towns on theſ Meuſe, 
for ſecuring a free navigation of that river, and the better covering of Brabant from 
incurſions, laid fiege to Grave: and took it in the beginning of June, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome brave attempts of the count of Hohenlo and Sir John Norreys for its 
relief. Venlo ſurrendered before the end of the month: and, Nuys being taken in 
Fuly, the prince inveſted Reinberck. In the mean time, Sir Pbilip Sidney and 
prince Maurice ſurprized Axele; but failed in their attempt on Gravuelines. 
Leiceſter had, during the ſiege of Grave, marched with 3000 foot and 1000 horſe 
into the Betaue; taken ſome forts in it, and cauſed Martin Schenke to erect an- 
other, called from him Schenkenchans, near the Tolbuys, where the Rhine divides 
itſelf into two branches, the one retaining its old name, the other bearing that of the 
Walul: but, Grave being ſurrendered, he returned into Hollande, to make à parade 
through the towns of the country. At laſt, in the beginning of September, he 
took the field with 7000 foot and 1400 horſe: and having reduced Doeſburg, 
marched towards Zutphen; hoping by this diverſion to raile the ſiege of Reinberck; 
which was likely to make a long defence, 'Schencke and colonel Morgan having 
thiown themſelves into it with 1000 Engliſh, and 800 other ſoldiers, Parma, 
ſecing no proſpect of taking the place before winter came on, raiſed the ſiege, and 
advanced to the relief of Zutphen; which, though not beſieged in form, began to 
ſuffer for want of proviſians; Leiceſter's army being ſtrongly encamped in the 
neighbourhood, A ſharp ſkirmiſh happening, on September 22, N. S. between two 
_ conſiderable parties of the hoſtile armies, Sir Philip Sidney was mortally wounded: 
and died on Offober 16, univerſally lamented, for his admirable parts, fine accom- 
pliſhments, great learning, exemplary virtues, and uncommon merit, The prince 
having ſupplied Zutphen with victuals, and provided ſo well for its defence, that 
there was no danger of its being taken, marched off: and, being diſabled by fickneſs 
for any further enterprize, put his army into winter quarters, Leiceſter, having 
taken two forts, belonging to the enemy, near Zutphen, one by the bravery of captain 
Edward Stanley (who, ſeizing a Spaniard's pike, and ſuffering himſelf to be drawn 
up to the rampart, ſo terrified the garriſon by his unexpected preſence, that they fled 
immediately to the town) the other upon its being abandoned, and erected two 
others, to block up the place, returned into Hollande. | 
Brok E his departure, he put Rowland York, with 800 foot and 100 horſe, into 
the two forts lately taken, and Sir V. Stanley, with 1200 Engliſh, into Deventer: 
both were preferred by his partial affection, and both betrayed their truſt, delivering 
up the places committed to their charge, in the beginning of the next year, to the 
Spaniards. This treachery affected his character the more, becauſe the eſtates had 
remonſtrated againſt his employing 7r4, having very juſt reaſons to ſuſpect his fide- 
lity but pride and wilfulneſs rendered him deaf to all advice. Leiceſter, arriving at 
the Hague, was received by the eſtates with complaints, “that their money had 
e been ill managed; that he hearkened to corrupt and deſtructive counſels ;, that 
ee the Engliſh companies were not full; that foreign ſoldiers had been levied with- 
* out their conſent ; that military diſcipline was neglected; carriages and Agr 
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Erugnzrn. © taken up by force; the privileges of the provinces invaded ; new kinds of con. 
DSC. tributions and impoſts invented; and placarts publiſhed to the ruin of their 


Babington's 
conſpiracy. 


« commerce.” He made excuſes, and promiſed redreſs ; but defetred it, on ac- 
count of the hurry he was in to go for England, where his preſence was neceſſary 
When he was ready to depart, on November 24, N. S. he ſigned an inſtrument 
committing the general government of the country to the council of ſtate: but te. 
voked it in a manner the ſame day by an act of reſtriction, reſerving to himſelf all 
the authority over governors of forts, cities and provinces, and depriving the coun. 
cil of ſtate, and the prefidents of provinces, of their ufual juriſdiction. This laſt 
act was figned privately, and gave great diſcontent when it came to be known: in 
this manner he took leave of the eſtates ; and, paſſing through Zelande, arrived, on 
December 4, N. S. in England. ; 5 

Tux reaſon, why Leicefter, rejecting all the repreſentations and inſtances of the 
eſtates for his ſtay in Ho/lande, made ſuch haſte over to England, was to preyent 
queen Elizabeth's being diſſuaded by any conſideration from putting the ſentence 


of death denounced againſt the queen of Scots in execution. Mary, as appears 


from her letters to M. de Caſtelnau, had not for ſeveral years formed any ſcheme, 
nor entertained any hopes, of obtaining her liberty, but in an amicable manner 
and by the king of France's mediation ; and ſhe was ſtill in theſe ſentiments, when 
the laſt parliament paſſed an act, on purpoſe to draw her within the laſh of à law 
and ſubject her to a capital puniſhment. It was no difficult matter to find a pre. 
text for inflicting it on an helpleſs priſoner; when there were ſo many Romiſp 
prieſts in the pay of Engliſb miniſters that hated her; ſo many hot-headed and bi- 
gotted Papiſts, capable of being worked up to any treaſonable action, or deſperate 
enterprize, for the ſervice of their religion, by] their approved divines pronouncing 
it to be lawful, or even meritorious, and the pope's aſſurance of eternal rewards in 


heaven; and ſuch methods taken as were uſed in thoſe days, to ſupply the want of 


legal evidence, and extort confeſſions from criminal or ſuſpected perſons. Dr. 
Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and one Hodgeſon, Romiſh prieſts of the ſeminary at Reims, 
had adopted a notion, that the pope's bulle againſt queen Elizabeth was dictated 
by the Holy Ghoſt : and having perſuaded John Savage, that it was a meritorious 
act to kill an excommunicated prince, this man, who was ready for any undertak- 
ing, engaged and made a ſolemn dow to kill the queen; expecting to be honoured 
as a martyr, if he died in the attempt. About Eafter, Fohn Ballard, a prieſt of 
the ſame ſeminary, who had been at the houſes of ſeveral Roman Catholick gentle- 


men in England, returned into France, accompanied by one Maud (a ſpy of Mal- 
fingbam's) who had got into his confidence: and applied to Mendoza, the Spaniſh 
embaſſador at Paris, to procure an invaſion of England, at a time when the beſt of 


the queen's troops were employed in the Netherlands. Charles Paget, whom he 
conſulted likewiſe on the ſubject, demonſtrated clearly, that ſuch an attempt could 
never ſucceed ſo long as queen Elizabeth lived: nor could it indeed, at any time, 


be deemed a rational undertaking without good aſſurance of the invaders being 
Joined by a confiderable number of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. 


BALLARD, coming back to England about Whitſontide to form a party for that 


- purpoſe, communicated his deſign to Anthony Babington of Dethick in Derbyſhire 


a young gentleman of- good birth, plentiful fortune, ready wit, more learning than 
might be expected from his years, and zealouſly devoted to the Romiſb religion. 


Babington was clearly of opinion, that an invaſion would ſignify nothing whilſt 


Elizabeth was living: and, when Ballard, to remove the objection, told him, that 


Savage was come over to kill her, he ſtill thought this too weighty a matter to be 
entruſted to one perſon, and propoſed that five other ſtout gentlemen ſhould, jointly 
with him, be charged with the aſſaſſination. He drew up likewiſe a new project 


for 
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for an invaſion ; containing his ſentiments about the proper places for landing, theE=izavenh 
deliverance of the queen of Scots, and (what he termed) the tragical execution of ID. 
queen Elizabeth. His next ſtep was to engage ſeveral zealous Roman Catholick 
gentlemen in the deſign: and he drew in Eduard, brother to the lord Vindſor, 2 
weak young man; Thomas Saliſbury, of a good family in Denbighſhire; Charles 
Tilney, a gentleman of birth, one of the band of penſioners, lately perverted by 
Ballard to the Romiſo religion; Chidioc Tichburne of Southampton; Edward 

Abingdon, whoſe father had been cofferer of the houſnold; Robert Gage of Surrey; 
Jobn Travers and Jobn Charnock of Lancaſhire ; Jobn Jones, whoſe father had 
been keeper of the wardrobe to the late queen Mary; Patric Barnwell, of a noble 
family in Ireland, and Henry Dun, a clerk'in the firſt fruits office, One Polly like- 
wiſe inſinuated himſelf into their company, though they were cautioned againſt 
him: and gave Waſſingbam from day to day an account of all their confultations, 
This miniſter received alſo the like information from Gilbert Gifford, deſcended of 
a good family in Staffordſhire, but of a licentious and ſcandalous life (who is ſaid 
to have been one of his ſpies for two years® paſt, during which he had made ſe- 
veral journeys to England unmoleſted, notwithſtanding the ſevere laws againſt ſemi- 
nary prieſts) was ſent over under the counterfeit name of Læuſon, to put Savage in 
mind of his vow, and ſpur him on to his deſperate undertaking. The conſpirators 
had ſeveral meetings in Fune and July: and, it being agreed, that Savage, Tilney, 
Tichburne, Barnwell, Cbarnoch, and Abingdon, ud per petrate the murder, 
Saliſbury, who refuſed to imbrue his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, undertook 
to raiſe the county of Denbigh, and the reſt had their parts affigned. They were 
all bound by an oath to ſecrecy : and yet a fooliſh vanity put them upon being 
the pictures of the ſix aſſaſſins and Babington's in the midſt of them, with a motto 
intimating ſome deſign in view of a dangerous nature, Theſe pictures, not yet 
finiſhed, were ſhe win to queen Elizaberh: ſhe knew none of them, but Barnwell, |! 
who had come to her often on the earl of Kldare's buſineſs, and; obſerving that LD [| 
ſhe uſed to walk abroad e. erer > ee e the e of the facility of their en- =: [| 
terprige. 
Tux queen's death would not anſwer their Surpaſs without a foreign Wai . — I 
and Babington being in doubt upon this head, reſolved to go himſelf to France, 1 
and to ſend Ballard, (opon whoſe aſſurances, in caſe the objection of her majeſty's 
life was removed, he had hitherto proceeded) privately before, having by money 
procured for him, under a counterfeit name, a licence to go abroad, To prevent 
all ſaſpicion of himſelf, he had got Polly to introduce him to Walingham, and to 
recommend his requeſt for a licence to travel into France, where he undertook to 
do great ſervices by diſcovering the ſecret defigns of the fugitives in the Scortiſh 
queen's behalf. The ſecretary, commending his purpoſe, promiſed bim, beſides il 
the licence, great matters, if he performed what he undertook ; but delayed him, | 
till the plot was ripe for a diſcovery. Ballard was ready to ſet out for France, fl 
when he was ſuddenly ſeized, on Auguſt 4, in Babington's houſe; who felt ter- 
rible inquietudes, and was diſtracted by a thouſand thoughts upon, the occaſion, | 
Tichburne, whom he conſulted in this diftreſs, was of opinion that the conſpirators 1 
ſhould diſperſe: but Babington, thinking it beſt to ſend Charnack and Savage to 
execute the murder immediately, gave the laſt money to buy a ſuit of cloaths, fit to 
appear in at court, in order to find an opportunity. He ſeems however to have 
changed his mind, upon underſtanding that Ballard had been taken up, not for the 
plot, but for being a Popi/#' prieſt, and coming into the kingdom without licence: 
and, preſſing Wai {/ingham, then at court, by letters for bis own licence, he ſollicited 
him, at the lame time, for the — of his friends, who might be of Angular uſe to 
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EvizavzT. him in the buſineſs he had undertaken. Malſingbam continued to feed him wi 4 
7D. 1586. fair promiſes: and, laying the blame of Ballard's apprehenſion upon Young, 
purſuivants, who were very eager in queſt of Papiſts, ' adviſed him to keep out 
their way, and to lodge in his houſe at Landon, till the queen bad figned hö f. 
cence, and himſelf could: return to town, for further conferences with him abo | 
matters of ſuch conſequnce; left, by repairing frequently to his houſe, he Kin 
afford the fugitives room for fuſpicion. In the mean time'Scudamore, Walfnghanr 
ſervant, was ordered to have a watchful eye upon him, and to keep him company 8 
all places, under pretence of ſecuring him from purſuivants. The ſecretary bad 
| hitherto managed the affair alone, acquainting only the queen with it: but ſhe nov 
| reſolved it ſhould be communicated to the council. Orders were hereupon ſent 
1 in an unſealed note, for looking more ſtrictly after Babington: and, Scudamore 
| opening it careleſly, the other, fitting next him at table, had an opportunity of oyer. 
looking him and learning the contents. This making Babington ſuſpeR all was 
diſcovered, he ſlipped away the next night from Scuda more, and other of Walſng- 
bam's ſervants, after a plentiful ſupper at a tavern, under pretence of Paying the 
reckoning, leaving his cloak and ſword behind, and went to Charnock's lodgings at 
Weſtminſter ; whence, after changing cloaths, they withdrew into $f. obus wood 
near the city, being ſoon followed thither by Dun and Barmoell, A proclamation 
being iſſued declaring them traytors, and the woods affording them no ſubſiſtance 
they took ſhelter in an houſe of the Bellamies near Harrow on the Hill, where, 5 
ing diſguiſed in country habits, and fed in barns, they lay concealed near ten days 
before they were diſcovered. The reſt of the conſpirators, except Windſor, were 
taken ſoon after: and, whether they were put to the rack (as Babington * is ſaid to 
have been) or induced by terror or fair means, confeſſed the conſpiracy. This ſeems 
to have been the reaſon, why they pleaded guilty at their tryals on September 14, 
14, and 15: and, being condemned to the number of fourteen, were executed, on 
the 20 and 21* of that month, in Sr. Gzles's Fields, their uſual place of meeting. 
| | Polly was not proſecuted. , | 58158 + | * 031 
| Cyeen oy WHeN Gilbert Gifford was coming over from France, he undertook to conve 
— to it. letters from the fugitives to the queen of Scots: but, as he was ſuſpected, they ſent 
by him at firſt only trifling papers, or blanks made up like letters; till, finding they 
had been delivered, they were encouraged to write of things more material in cy- 
phers. Theſe he delivered to Walſingbam, promiſing to do the ſame by all the let- 
ters that ſhould paſs in the correſpondence through his canal. The ſecretary ſent 
him into Staffordſhire: and wrote to Sir Amias Paulet, deſiring him to connive at 
Giffrd's corrupting one of his ſervants. Paulet did not care that one in his ſervice 
ſhould fall under the reproach of being a traytor ; yet allowed him to bribe a 
brewer in the neighbourhood, to put in letters through an hole in the caſtle wall, 
which was ſtopped with a looſe ſtone; and receiving anſwers to them in the ſame 
manner. Theſe were immediately conveyed by expreſs meſſengers to Valſingbam, 
decyphered, copied, and ſealed again fo artfully, that none could perceive they had 
been opened. Thus (as is faid) were intercepted queen Mary's two letters of 
June 25, and Fuly 12, to Babington, and his anſwer on July 8 to the former, 
which ſerved for a foundation to the charge againſt her; beſides ſome others to 
Mendoza, the lord Paget, and his brother Charles, the archbiſhop of G/aſgow, and 
Sir Francis Englefield, which were copied and ſent abroad. That of * June 25 1s 
2 5 ii. 84. INDIE founded. It hints at a former correſpondence with 
2 It is not eaſy to account for this letter, either as him, of which there never was produced the leaſt 
it appears in queen Mary's tryal, or as repreſented proof, nor was there indeed the leaſt appearance, ſo 
by Camden, though it ſeems plainly calculated to ſtrictly was ſhe guarded. It ſuppoſes him ac- 
introduce a correſpondence with Babington, upon quainted with the French embaſſador, or his ſecre- 


which the ſcheme for deſtroying queen Mary was tary, which there is no reaſon to think, either i 
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faid by Camden to have been delivered to Babington, by an unknown boy, in cypher Er; 
familiar betwixt him and the queen; and to have contained only a gentle complaint N 


of his long ſilence, with a requeſt that he would fend her immediately a packet of 
letters come from Morgan, and delivered to the French embaſſador's ſecretary. 
Babington had no ſooner received this on July 8, but he wrote on the inſtant, by the 
ame unknown boy an anſwer, * excuſing his filence for want of a means of con- 
“ e ance, ſince ſhe had been in the cuſtody of Sir A. Paulet, a Puritan and 
« Leiceſtrian; giving her an account of his conference with Ballard; informing 
« her, as well of the intended murder of Elizabeth, by fix gentlemen made choice 
« of for that purpoſe, as of his own reſolution at the head of ten more, and an 
« hundred others, to ſet Her at the ſame time at liberty, and deſiring her to aſſign 
« rewards to the heroical actors in the tragedy, or elſe to their poſterity, if they 
« ſhould chance to periſh in the attempt. In the reply of * Fuly 12, Babingtor's 
affection to her and * the Romiſh religion is commended ; and he is adviſed to act 
« with circumſpection; to form an aſſociation, and ground it on their fears of the 
« Puritans; to make no riſing, till aſſured of foreign aſſiſtance; to raiſe at the 
« fame time ſome diſturbance in Feland; to engage the earl of Arundel, with his 


« brothers, and the earl of Northumberland, in their party; and to call Weftmorland, 


« Paget and others, home privately, The way alſo for Mary's delivery was ſug- 
« geſted, either by overturning a cart in the gate of the caſtle, by ſetting fire to the 
« ſtables, or by intercepting her as ſhe rode abroad for exerciſe in the fields between 
« Chartley and Stafford: and Babington was ordered to paſs his word to the fix 
« gentlemen and the reſt, with regard to the rewards for their ſervice.” It was 
upon the credit of theſe letters, neither wrote nor received by her, that the queen 
of Scots was charged with being concerned in:Babrngfon's conſpiracy, © 5911 


. 


Tux account given of them is not without ſuſpicion: an hole in the wall of x 


caſtle, - continually guarded with the ſtricteſt care, was certainly a very unſafe re- 


poſitory, and an unknown boy a very unlikely inſtrument of conveyance, for letters 
containing particulars of the blackeſt treaſons. Nothing was ſo abhorrent to queen 


Mary's nature as cruelty; not a ſingle inſtance of it can be found in all her con- 


duct; ſhe had pardoned her moſt inveterate enemies; ſhe had declared every body 


her enemy that ſhould attempt any thing againſt queen Elizabeth, and the whole 
tenour of her letters to M. de Caſtelnau, wrote in confidence to a friend, allows no 
room to doubt her ſincerity in this reſpect. If any ſhould be ſo uncharitable, as to 


ſurmiſe that conſcience and good nature would not keep her from conſenting to an 


aſſaſſination, which ſhe had, ſince the late aſſociation, reaſon enough to think would 
be immediately followed by her own, ſhe had at leaſt too much good ſenſe and 


prudence, refined by long experience, to give in to the wild unſupported ſcheme of 


two or three young, vain, inconſiderate fellows; who had not yet learned to keep a 


ſecret, the firſt hinge on which all great affairs turn, and were in no condition to 


he was, or that ſhe knew it; yet otherwiſe it is 
perfectly unaccountable, that ſhe ſhould write to 
Babington on the ſubject. The needleſs mention 
of the packet's coming from Morgan, an obnoxious 
man, ſuppoſed to be always plotting againſt the 
queen of England, is plainly affected; and muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed the ſtroke of an enemy. 
Whilſt M. de Hul reſided here as embaſſador, 


packets ſent him from the court of France, to be 


forwarded to the queen of Scots, and her anſwers ®, 
were ſhewn to queen Elizabeth, or left with Cecil 
to peruſe, that they might be ſure, nothing was 
carrying on againſt the ſtate of England. Henry Ill, 


more afraid than his brother of giving ſuſpicion or 
offence to Elizabeth, probably took the ſame me- 


thod, which was neceſſary for their ſafe convey- 
ance: and if it was uſed with regard to the packet 


in queſtion, or if it came otherwiſe into the hands 
of the miniſters, it might poſſibly be detained by 


them, till it was ſent in a myſterious manner by 


an unknown hand, to countenance the pretended / 
occaſion of the firſt letter to Babington, that was to 


ſerve for an introduction to the two others, written 


without any of the precautions, conſtantly uſed in 


treaſonable matters, and containing a full account 


of the treaſons, with which queen Hary-was to be 
charged, It was a, ſhort correſpondence, being 
finiſhed in thoſe two letters: but there was crouded 


in them, matter enough for the purpoſe. | 
i See the tryal of queen Mary. | 


h See Depech. 96. | 
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« thing at all of the matter ; and t 


| 1 the e = _ raſh — to engage in, without any great man 
J. D. 1586. for their head, or the leaſt likelihood of finding any, fince Meſtmorland was 


- . 2 q 
and Arundel in priſon. It is much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, either that — 


ſecretaries, knowing her averſion to violent counſels, carried on a correſpondence 
with Babington, without communicating it to her, or that her enemies about court 
who thirſted for her blood, contrived this plot by means of their agent Gifford, nd 
then framed ſuppoſititious letters in her name, for a pretence to chatge her with ap- 
proving and encouraging an affaffination, which could ſcarce fail of raifing ſo much 
horror in the minds of the people, as to make them overlook the defects of the 
evidence, They had vowed her death, before the plot was ſet on foot; they had 
ſhewed themſelves capable of ſuch a practice, by the de they made of Buchanan 
forged pieces to blacken her character, and by employing the embaſſador Randolpb 
to exhibite forged letters, which they pretended to have intercepted, to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland: and fince they could ſtoop to fo infamous a meaſure only to get 
a duke of Lenax baniſhed, they would ſcarce ſcruple it, when neceſſary to take off 
the queen of Scots, the continual object of their fears, in whoſe death, after a ſeries 


of cruel uſage, they placed all the fecurity of themſelves and their families. 


Tux queen of Scots and her ſervants were ſo eloſely confined in priſon, that ſhe 
was utterly ignorant of all that had paſſed in relation to Babington and his fellow- 
conſpirators, though the common talk all over England. Sir Thomas Gorges, be- 
ing ſent, after their apprehenſion, to acquaint her with it, ſurprized her with the 
news, deſignedly, juſt as ſhe had taken horſe to ride an hunting: nor was ſhe fuf. 
fered to return to her lodgings, but led about, under a ſhew of doing her honour, 
from one gentleman's houſe to another in the neighbourhood, till ſhe was at laſt 
carried to the caſtle of Fotberingay in Northamptonſbire. Blizabeth received the 
news of her being lodged:there with tranſport: and overflowed in her acknowledg- 
ments to Sir A. Paulet for ſo: meſtimable a ſervice. - Mary's private cloſet was broke 
opens her cabinet and papers ſeized, ſealed, and ſent up to court; abundance of 


Ox iginal letters, copies of others, and tables of cyphers, being found among them: 


and Paulet ſecured all her money, under the pretext of preventing its being uſed 


for | bribery. Her ſecretar ies, Nau a Frenchman, and "Carle: a Scat, Sir Andrew 


Metvil, Paſquier, and other of her ſervants, were arreſted and committed to dif- 
ferent keepers, that they might have no conference together. When her ſecretaries 
were examined about the letters, copies, and papers, found in the queen's cloſet, 
they owned, that the letters were of their hand-writing from her mouth in French 
to Nau, tranſlated into Eng/i/b by Curle, and then written in: cypher, . Thoſe let- 
ters were not material: but, as to the others above-mentioned between her and 
Babington, no ſubſcription is mentioned, and what Camden ſays, is to this effect: 
Neither did they deny, but ſhe had received letters from Babington, and that, by 
« her command, they had written back to him to the purpoſe” before related. 
« Whether they were bribed to confeſs this, I cannot ſay: yet it appears from 
« {ome letters, that, when Curle about this time claimed promiſe of Walſingban, 
« the latter taxed him as unmindful of the extraordinary favour he had done him, 
« and told him, he had confeſſed nothing but what he could not deny,” Atteſted 


copies of theſe letters were ſent by Sir Edward Hotton to Paris, in order to per- 


ſuade the court of France of the great danger Elizabeth had run, and of Mary's 
being concerned in the conſpitacy. This diſtreſſed princeſs, finding an opportunity 
of writing, in October, from Furberingay to her couſin the duke of Guiſe, in- 
« formed him of her being accuſed of practiſing againſt the ſtate, and the life of 
« the queen, of England, though ſhe had aſſured them very truly, that ſhe knew no- 

hat they pretended to have certain letters addreſſed 
Jeb, i. ass. | 5 
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« to Babington, Charles Paget, and his brother, which would prove the conſpiracy, Ex anf. 
« and that Nau and Curle had owned it, but this could not be, unleſs they had been ZD.% 6. 
« made to confeſs what they knew not, by force of tortures. This (ſhe added) was 
« all they had as yet told her: and, as ſhe was in continual expectation of death, 
« either by poiſon, or in ſome other ſecret manner, ſhe defired her couſin to take 
« pity on her poor ſervants, for they had taken every thing from her, and to get 
« her corpſe over to France, that her body might be buried near her mother at 
« Reims; and her heart repoſed near Francis II, her firſt huſband.” 
Tu council of England were divided in their opinions about her treatment: 
ſome were againſt new rigours, and only for committing her to a cloſer cuſtody, as 
well becauſe ſhe was very ſickly, and could not live long, as becauſe ſhe was barely 
an acceſſary, not the author, of the conſpiracy. Others were for putting her to 
death by a legal proceſs ; and ſome were for diſpatching her by poiſon. The earl 
of Leiceſter was of this laſt opinion, whether he ſignified it by letters from Hol- 
lande, or advanced it after his return thence: and Camden ſays, he ſent a divine 
(one probably of his favourite ſect) privately to Walſing bam, to convince him that 
it was lawful ; though with ſo little effect, that this wiſe miniſter declared himſelf 
againſt any. violence. Blackwood, a grave, learned, and reſpectable author, who had 
great opportunities of knowing the truth of theſe matters i, ſays, in a book which 
he publiſhed the year following, That Sir A. Paulet, in caſe he heard any noiſe 
« or diſturbance in her lodgings, or about the place where ſhe was, had orders to 
« kill her, without waiting for any further power or command; and in fact, upon 
« the chimney of her room's taking fire, imagining it had been done by deſign to 
« ſerve for a ſignal, he actually appointed four of his ſervants. (who afterwards con- 
« feſſed it) to kill her in her antichamber, if ſhe made the leaſt. offer to eſcape, or 
« to get out of the houſe of Fotheringay. The time was more favourable to 
ſuch a reſolution, than it had ever been fince queen Mary's impriſonment ; there 
being no power in Europe capable, either of preventing or revenging her execution. 

Shbaine lay at too great a diſtance; and Philips treaſury was exhauſted by the exceſ- 
five charge of his forces in the Netherlands; France was haraſſed by a civil war, ; 
and neither Henry III, nor the duke of Guz/e at the head of the league, could attend 
to the affairs of other countries; and the Scorch nobility, which had now the ma- 
nagement of the king and kingdom, were entirely at queen Eligabeth's devotion. 

A league of tricter amity a, as it was termed, had been made, on July 5, between 

queen Elizabeth and king James for the defence of the true ancient, Chriſtian and 
Catholick, religion profeſſed in their kingdoms, and for a mutual aſſiſtance againſt 
all perſons whatever, that ſhould invade either of their realms; the queen being to 
ſend a ſuccour of 3000 horſe and 6000 foot, if Scotland was attacked, and the king 
2000 horſe, with 5000 foot, if England was invaded. ' | [2 

IT was reſolved at laſt to proceed againſt the queen of Scots, by the ſtyle of Her trial. 
Mary, daughter and heir of James V king of Scots, and commonly called queen 
of Scots, and dowager of France, upon the act paſſed in the laſt parliament, expreſly 
for this purpoſe: and a commiſſion was iſſued to forty peers, or privy counſellors, 
with five judges, or the major part thereof, to examine into all her offences againſt 
that act, and to paſs ſentence on her accordingly. Thirty fix of theſe commiſſioners 
arrived, on November 11, at Fotheringay3: and the next day ſent her queen Eliga- 


1 Febb, ii. 283. * Rymer, xv. 803. | St. John of Bletſo, Compton, and Cheyney, Sir James 
3 Theſe were, the lord chancellor Bromley, the Crofts, Sir Chr. Hatton, Sir Fr. Walſmghani, Sir 
lord treaſurer Burghley, the-earls of Oxford, 'Kent, Ralph Sadler, Sir Malter Mildmay, Sir Amias 
Derby, Worceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, Warwick, Paulet, the lords chief juſtices Wray and Anderſon, 
Pembroke, and Lincoln; the viſcount Montacute, the lord chief baron Mantbood, and the juſtices 
the lords Abergaveny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Grey, Gawdy and Periam. | 
Lumley, Stourton, Sandes, Wentworth, Mordant, 
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Eu1zaBETN. heth's letters. When Mary had read them, with a quiet and ſedate mind, and with 
LD. \ 586 a countenance becoming her royal dignity, ſhe expreſſed herſelf in this manner 
« Tt grieves me much that the queen, my dear ſiſter, is miſinformed of me, and 
« that, after ſo many years cloſe confinement in priſon, and being grown lame * 
« my limbs, I have lain wholly neglected, though I have offered ſo many reaſon- 
« able conditions for my liberty. Though I have given her full and faithful notice 
« of ſeveral dangers that threatned her, yet no credit hath been given me; and I 
e have been ſtill flighted, though ſo nearly allied to her in blood. When the aſſo. 
« ciation was entered into, and the act of parliament made thereupon, I foreſaw 
« that, whatever danger ſhould happen, either from foreign princes abroad, or from 
« ill- diſpoſed people at home, or for the ſake of religion, I muſt bear the blame 
4 having ſo many mortal enemies in the court. Certainly I might take it ill, and hot 
« without juſt reaſon, that a league hath been lately made with my ſon without 
« my knowledge: but ſuch matters I omit. As for this letter, it ſeems ſtrange to 
<« me, that the queen ſhould command me, as a ſubject, to ſubmit myſelf to a trial, 
« Tam an abſolute. queen: and will do nothing, which may be prejudicial, either to 
royal majeſty, to other princes of my place and rank, or to my fon, My mind 
is not yet ſo far dejected: neither will I faint or fink under this my calamity, I 
refer myſelf to what I have formerly proteſted before Bromley, now chancellor 
and the lord La War. The laws of England are to me altogether unknown; 1 
am deſtitute of council: and, who ſhall be my peers, I cannot tell. My papers 
and notes are taken from me: and no man dares appear to be my advocate. 1 
am clear from being guilty of any thing againſt the queen; I have ſtirred no man 
againſt her: and am not to be charged, but upon my own words or writings, 
which, I am ſure, cannot be produced againſt me. Yet I cannot deny, but! 
« have recommended myſelf and my condition to foreign princes.” When this 
ſpeech, being put in writing, was ſent her the next morning, to ſee if ſhe allowed 
it to be right, ſhe owned it, and deſired the following words might be added, 
« Whereas the queen writes, that I am ſubje& to the laws of England, and to be 
ce tried and judged by them, becauſe I have lived under their protection, I anſwer, 
« that I came into England to crave her aſſiſtance, and have been ever ſince de- 
« tained in priſon; ſo that I could not enjoy the protection or benefit of the laws 
« of England; nay, I could never yet underſtand from any man, what manner of 
& Jaws they were.” | | 
In the afternoon, the chancellor and treaſurer, after trying in vain to perſuade 
her by fair words to hear what would be objected againſt her, threatned, that, by 
the authority of the law, they both could and would proceed againſt her, though 
abſent. Her anſwer was, That ſhe was no ſabje&, and would rather die a 
« thouſand deaths, than acknowledge herſelf a ſubject, ſince ſhe ſhould, by ſuch 
« acknowledgment, both wrong her royal dignity, and confeſs herſelf bound by all 
« the laws of England, even in matters of religion. Yet ſhe was ready to anſwer 
« all things in a free and full parliament: but, as for this meeting or aſſembly, it 
« was, for ought ſhe knew, deviſed againſt her (being already condemned and fore- 
« judged to die) purpoſely to give ſome ſhew or colour of a juſt and legal proceed- 
« ing: and bade them look to their own conſciences, and remember, that the 
&« theater of the world was much wider than the kingdom of England. The 
commiſſioners names, and the contents of their commiſſion, were afterwards ſent 
her: and thereupon ſhe objected ſtrongly againſt the late made law, upon which 
the authority of their commiſſion ſolely depended, as unjuſt, deviſed on purpole to 
entrap her, and unſupported by any precedent or example; and the ftill declined 
anſwering before the commiſſioners. The vice-chamberlam Hatton at laſt telling 
her, that, if ſhe was innocent, ſhe injured her reputation by avoiding a _ 
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« which was deſigned to examine her innocence; and therefore adviſed her to Eurranmms 


« ſhey it, leſt, by avoiding trial, ſhe ſhould draw upon herſelf a ſuſpicion, and ſtain 
« her reputation with an eternal blot and aſperſion,” This wrought upon her ſo, 
that, on the Morrow, October 14, out of a deſire to clear her innocence, ſhe agreed 
to appear, If her proteſt, diſowning all ſubjection, were admitted and allowed; 
but, the allowance being rejected, ſhe was content at laſt with its being received and 
entered in writing. When the commiſſioners were ſeated, and the chancellor had 
geclared the purport of their commiſſion, empowering them to hear the matters ob- 
jected againſt her, and how ſhe could clear her innocence, Mary renewed her pro- 
teſt: and, the chancellor anſwering, that it could not be admitted as derogatory to 
the laws of England, the court ordered both the proteſt and anſwer to be recorded- 
GER JEANT Gawdy, after an hiſtorical account of Babington's conſpiracy, charged 
her with knowing, approving, and conſenting to, it, promiſing her aſſiſtance, and 
pointing out ways how it might be effected. In ſupport of this charge, it was 
urged out of Babington's confeſſion, that there had been an intercourſe of letters 
between her and Babington: and copies of the three letters before-mentioned were 
read, the whole of the conſpiracy being contained in Babington's, ſo very particu- 
cularly, as if it had been originally deſigned for the purpoſe (as it could not well 
anſwer any other) for which the copy thereof was now produced. She anſwered 
with great firmneſs and frankneſs, © That diyers perſons, utterly unknown to her, 
« had offered her their aſſiſtance, yet ſhe had neither excited nor encouraged any 
«© man to any unlawful attempt: and, being ſhut up in priſon, could neither know 
« nor hinder what they went about; that a packet of letters, which had been kept 
« from her almoſt a whole year, came to her hands about that time, but, by whom 
« jt was ſent, ſhe knew not; that ſhe knew not Ballard, nor had ever relieved him; 
« that ſhe did not know Babington, and had never received any letter from him, 
« nor wrote any to him; that ſhe never plotted the deſtruction of the queen; that 
« ſhe had never ſo much as heard a word thereof; and that, to prove any ſuch 
« thing, her ſubſcription under her own hand ought to be produced; that, if 
« Babington had indeed wrote any ſuch letter, as was pretended, it ought to be 
« proved that ſhe had received it; and, if Babington, or any other, affirmed it, ſhe 
« {aid plainly, they lied, and ſhe was not anſwerable for other people's offences.” 
To prove that ſhe had received his letter, there were read, out of Babington's con- 
ſeſſion, the chief heads of the letter of Jaly 12, which he confeſſed ſhe had wrote 
back in anſwer to his own, and in which mention was made of the earls of Arundel 
and Northumberland. At hearing theſe names, ſhe burſt into tears and ſaid, „“ Alas! 
« what hath that noble houſe of the Howards endured for my ſake?” but, preſently 
recollecting herſelf, and wiping off her tears, ſhe anſwered, © That Babington 
« might confeſs what he liſted, but it was a flat lye, that ſhe had contrived any 
« ſuch means to eſcape ; that her adverſaries might eaſily get cyphers, which ſhe 
ee had made uſe of to others, and write with them many things forgedly and 
« falſely; that it was not likely, ſhe ſhould think of uſing either Arundel's help, 
« whom ſhe knew to be ſhut up in priſon, or Northumberland's, who was ſo very 
« young, and to her utterly unknown,” 


- 


SOME things picked out of Ballard's and Savage's confeſſions, importing that 
Babington had communicated to them certain letters he had received from her, be- 
ing read, ſhe affirmed, „that Babington had received none from her; that, when 
« ſome had ſecretly given her advice about the invading of England, ſhe had been 
« very angry with them, and charged them to beware of ſuch meaſures,” Next 
was produced a letter approving Babington's plot: ſhe deſired a copy of it, and af- 
armed, that it came not from her, though perhaps it might be written by her 


alphabet of cyphers in France; that ſhe had uſed her beſt endeavours for the re- 


covery 
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not given the leaſt anſwer ; that, for her part, ſhe would not purchaſe the king. 
dom by the death of the meaneſt ordinary man, much leſs of the queen; that 
many attempted dangerous deſigns without her knowledge, and by a letter ſhe 
had lately received, ſhe was aſked pardon by ſome, if they ſhould enterprize an 
thing without her privity; that it was eaſy to counterfeit the cyphers and cha. 
racers of others, as had been done lately in France by a young man, who gave 
« himſelf out to be her ſon's baſe brother; that ſhe was afraid this was done by 
« Jalſingham, to bring her to her end, who (as ſhe heard) had practiſed both 
againſt her life and her ſon's; and proteſted, that the queen's deſtruction had ne- 
ver entered into her thoughts.” MWalfingham hereupon roſe up: and, proteſting 
that his heart was free from all malice, “called Gop to witneſs, that, as a Private 
« perſon, he had done nothing unbecoming an honeſt man, neither had he, in his 
« publick quality, done any things unworthy of his place; though, out of his oreat 
« care for the ſafety of the queen and realm, he had been very diligent in ſearch. 
« ing and fifting out all plots and defigns'againſt either.” Mary, ſeeming fatisfied 
with what he ſaid, „ defired him to give no more credit to ſuch as ſlandered 
ce her, than ſhe did to thoſe that accuſed him, ſpies being men of doubtful and little 
« credit; and that he would not in the leaſt believe, ſhe had ever conſented to the 
« queen's deſtruction. The copy of a letter of Charles Paget's, concerning a 
conference between Mendoza and Ballard, about a deſign for invading England 
and ſetting her at liberty, and the heads of letters ſent to Englefield, lord Paget, and 
Mendoza, about foreign aſſiſtance, were next produced: and ſhe was reproached 
with a deſign of conveying England to the king of Spaine. Her reply was, te that 
s ſhe had no kingdom to diſpoſe of or convey, yet, if ſhe had, it was lawful for 
e her to beſtow what was her own at her pleaſure ; that Philip had advanced a 
« title of his own; that the things contained in the letters here mentioned were 
te nothing to the purpoſe, ſince they did not tend to the queen's deſtruction (the 
ſole point of enquiry directed by the commiſſion) and, if foreigners endeavoured 
to ſet her at liberty, it was not to be laid to her charge, and ſhe had ſeveral times 
ſignified plainly to the queen, that ſhe would ſeek to procure her own releaſe,” 
THesE things ſeem urged, purely to render her odious to the people ; for the 
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charge againſt her was ſupported only by the letters ſaid to paſs between her and 
Babington, and the proofs of theſe letters depended entirely upon the confeſſions of 


Nau and Curle, her late ſecretaries.“ Curle ſhe believed to be an honeſt man, 
« but not a competent witneſs againſt her; Nau (ſhe ſaid) had been for ſome 
« time a ſecretary to the cardinal of Lorraine, and recommended to her by the 
« king of France, and might eaſily be drawn by rewards, hopes, or fears, to give a 
« à falſe teſtimony, having ſeveral times taken raſh oaths, and Carle was ſo pliant 
ce to him, that he would write whatſoever the other directed. Letters might come 


e to their hands, which ſhe might never ſee; they might inſert things in her let- 


« ters, which ſhe never dictated : and there was an end of the majeſty, as well as 


« the ſafety of princes, if they were to depend on the writings and teſtimonies of 
« ſecretaries. I dictated (ſays ſhe) nothing to them, but what nature prompted me 
« to, for the recovery of my liberty: and I am not to be convicted, but by my 


This ſeems to be the perſon mentioned by no baftard brother) he was put in the caſtle of 
Blackwood, as ſent by Malſingham to Rome, with St. Angelo, and, making his eſcape thence to Paris, 
falſe letters and tokens, pretending to be a baſtard was there impriſoned in the petit Chatelet, and, 
brother of the king of Scotland, in order to diſ- though viſited there by the Engliſb embaſſador, died 
cover queen Mary's intelligence with the pope, in want, before he received the puniſhment due to 
4nd what was doing there for her deliverance : his offences. Jebb, ii. 282. 
but, being found an impoſtor (as king James had _ 
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6 _ words or hand-writing, If they have written any thing prejudicial to thefumaru. 
een, my ſiſter, they have written it altogether without my knowledge, and let 4 D. 1586. 


6 «ls bear the puniſhment of their inconſiderate boldneſs. Sure J am, if they 
« were preſent, they would clear me of all blame in this caſe: and, if I had my 
« notes, I could anſwer to theſe things more particularly.” The day following, 
ſhe demanded a copy of her proteſt, lamenting «© that the reaſonable conditions, ſhe 
« had often propoſed to the : Jueen, had been ſtill rejected, even when ſhe offered 
« her own, and the duke c* Gulſe s, ſons for hoſtages, that neither the queen nor 
« realm of England ſhoulc receive any prejudice by her; which made her deſpair 
« of liberty. But now ſh! was treated unworthily ; her reputation and honour be- 
« jng called in queſtion by ordinary lawyers, who, by wreſted concluſions, drew 
« every Circumſtance into a conſequence; though princes are not ſubje& to the 
« ſame laws as private pe ſons: and whereas the power granted the commiſſioners 
« was, fo examine mattirs tending to the hurt of the queen's perſon, the cauſe was 
« now fo handled, and matters ſo wreſted, that the religion ſhe profeſſed, the im- 
« munity and majeſty »f foreign princes, and the private intercourſe between them, 
« were called in queſtion, and ſhe herſelf made to ſtoop beneath ber royal dig- 
« nity, and to appear as a criminal before a tribunal, on purpoſe to exclude her 
« from the queen's favour, and her right to the ſucceſſion ; whereas ſhe only 
« made a voluntary appearance, to clear herſelf from the matters objected to her, 
« leſt ſhe migit ſeem to neglect the juſtification of her own honour and in- 
4 nocence. f 

Hex requeſts for an advocate to plead her cauſe } in another meeting, and chat, 
being a princeſs, ſhe might be believed as a princeſs, were rejected; though it was 
a point of law, how far Babington's confeſſion, and the teſtimonies of her two 
ſecretaries, upon which Burghley inſiſted, were receiveable in evidence. For, be- 
fide; the objections, that they had accuſed her to excuſe themſelves, ſuppoſing 
e perhaps they could do her no hurt, who, they might imagine, would be more 
« fabourably treated as being a queen, and that, if they had confeſſed any thing, 
« through fear of torments, or in hopes of reward and impunity, it ought not, 
« for juſt reaſons, to be adimitted: ſhe inſiſted with regard to her ſecretaries, who 
« were both foreigners, that, having broke their oaths of ſecreſy and fidelity to 
« her, they deſerved no credit ; perſons, once perjured, not being afterwards to 
« be believed on their moſt ſolemn 'oaths and proteſtations.” Her motions, for 
being heard in a full parliament, or for a perſonal conference with the queen, 
were alike fruitleſs : and, riſing up without any diſcompoſure in her looks, ſhe 
conferred for ſome time with Burghley, Hatton, Walſingbam, and the earl of War- 
wick, apart by themſelves. The court then adjourned to OG, 25, at the Har- 
chamber in We eftminſter ; where all the commiſſioners appearing, except Shrewſ- 
bury and Warwick; and Nau and Curle having ſworn to the letters and copies, 
which had been produced, ſentence was given againſt the queen of Scots, * for 
« having been privy to Babington's plot, and imagined, fince June 1, divers 
« matters tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruction, of Elizabeth's perion, con- 
« trary to the form of the ſtatute in the commiſſion ſpecified.” This was done, 
though no ſubſcription, no ſignature of name, nor act of her own, was either pro- 
duced in evidence, or ſo much as pretended ; the letters, if real, being the act of 
her ſecretaries, who merited ſo much by accuſing her of dictating them, that 
they eſcaped proſecution, and were entitled to rewards. Such, is the account given 
by Camden, out of the memorials of Edward Barker and Thomas Wheeler, pub- 
lick notaries, and other perſons of credit, who were there preſent. 

IT would be tedious to recount all the irregularities of this proceedings: but the 


moſt conſiderable relate either to the dignity of Mary's perſon, or the inſufficiency 
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LIZABETH. of the evidence. at an anointed queen, the ſovereign of an inde | 
D586, ſhould be brought to a trial by another prince in a Fa country, 8 
as an act, highly derogatory to the rights of all princes, unauthoriſed, and un = 
dented : yet Jobn, poſſeſſed of the crown of England, was cited before the = 
of the peers of France, to anſwer for the murder of his nephew Arthur 4 
April 3, 1205, and condemned of murder and felony. He held Norman 4 
the crown of France, as the kings of Scotland did Lothian and the Weſtern * 
lands of the crown of England: the difference between the two caſes lies in John's 
being tried by his peers, which Mary was not, any in the ſentence of death 
againſt him being not carried to execution. As to thz evidence, it muſt be cb. 
ſerved, that the act of 13 Eliz. c. 1. (made againſt the queen of Scots, as well ag 
that of 27 Eliz. c. 1, upon which ſhe was tried, and) declaring « all compaſſin 
« and imagining the death, deſtruction, or wounding ef queen Elizabeth, to be 
<« high treaſon,” it was provided, “that no perſon ſhoulc be arraigned for the faid 
« offence, unleſs it were proved by the depoſitions and oeths of two lawful and 
« ſufficient witneſſes, to be brought, at the time of ſuch, offenders arriagnment 
© in perſon before the party ſo arraigned,” This act was in force, when that of 
27 Eliz. was made againſt the very ſame crimes ; ſo that the latter ſeems to have 
been deſigned, only, to deprive the queen of Scots of that very equitable proviſion 
in point of evidence, and to get her condemned in ſuch a manner, as to render it 
impoſſible for her, how innocent ſoever, to make any defence, but by her own 
affirmation, which her enemies would not vouchſafe to allow. The laſt of theſe 
acts ſeems to imply, that her enemies were reſolved at that time to put her to death 
without any evidence, The ſentence againſt her, which depended entirely on the 
credit of the ſecretaries, occaſioned various diſcourſes among people ; ſome think- 
ing them perſons to be believed, others deeming them unworthy of any credit, 
Nau, in his apology written A. D. 1605, proteſted ſolemnly *, © that he had not 
& failed in his duty through negligence or want of indiſcretion, but had ſtouty 
te oppoſed the principal articles of accuſation againſt his lady and miſtreſs ;” which 
yet does not appear by the records. The ſame day that the ſentence was given, the 
commiſſioners and judges publiſhed a declaration, © that it did not derogate at all 
« from James king of Scots in his title and honour ; but he was in the ſame place, 
« degree, and right, as if the ſaid ſentence had never been pronounced.” 

Rn » ſentence was, a few days after, approved by the parliament, which met 
33 on Saturday, Oct. 29: and the two houſes, whoſe advice was aſked on the ſub- 
for her execu- ject a, addreſſed Elizabeth to put it in execution, for the ſecurity of religion, the 
—_— quiet of the realm, the ſafety of her majeſty's perſon, and the preſervation of 

themſelves and their poſterity, Her miniſters had urged the ſame political reaſons, 
and accompanied them with the moſt earneſt intreaties ; but, not thinking their 
inſtances ſufficient to excuſe her in the eye of the world, a parliament was called, 
to exalt her clemency, and the tenderneſs of her nature. She pretended a mighty 
averſion to extreme meaſures ; deſired the two houſes to find out ſome expedient 
to ſave her from the neceſſity of taking them ; though ſhe told them, at the ſame 
time, of a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate her within a month, a ſufficient reaſon to 
make them more earneſt in the point : and, when none were found, and they re- 
| newed their inſtances for queen Mary's immediate execution, ſhe ſtill put them off 
with myſterious anſwers. Her reſolution, however, was not long kept ſecret ; the 
ſentence againſt the queen of Scots was openly proclaimed, throughout the king- 
dom, on December 6: and the lord Bucłhurſt was ſent, with Beale, to notify it 
to her, and exhort her to prepare for death. Mary received the meſſage with a 
cheerful countenance and a wonderfull firmneſs, thanking God, that an end would 


Camden. * D' Ewes Four nal. 


ſoon 
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her canopy of ſtate, and diveſted her of all the badges of royalty, ſhe bore it with 
extraordinary patience. She complained of this treatment, and the unfair uſe made 
of the letters and papers taken from her, in a letter to queen Elizabeth ; wherein, 
after © declaring herſelf void of all malevolence towards her, ſhe deſired that her 
« corpſe might be ſent to be interred in France ; that ſhe might not be put to death 
« jn private, but in the fight of her ſervants, and others; and that her ſervants 
« might enjoy the legacies left them by her will, and be ſuffered to depart freely 
« and peaceably whither they pleaſed,” This letter was wrote on Dec 
whether it was delivered, is uncertain, 5 

HrNRT III, king of France, underſtanding the danger the queen of Scots was in, 
ſent Pompone de Bellievre (afterwards lord chancellor of France) to intercede for 
her life. Du Macerier ſays, this embaſſador had private inſtructions to ſollicite her 
death: but, whatever hatred that king bore to the houſe of Guiſe, it is ſcarce a 


ſufficient reaſon to render ſuch a ſuggeſtion credible. Bellievre, arriving at Lon- | 


Jon on Monday, Nov. 21, ſent immediately to deſire an audience of the queen : 


but this, through her infinite malevolence to the queen of Scots, was put off for | 


ſome days, under the pretence of reports, encouraged in the court, and ſpread in 
the city, that a peſtilential diſtemper was got among his company, three or four 
whereof had died at Calazs, and others had fallen fick on the road, and that there 
' were in his retinue ſome unknown perſons come over on purpoſe to kill her; re- 


ports utterly groundleſs. At laſt, on the 28 of that month, he was admitted to 


Elizabeth's preſence at Richmond : and in his maſter's name preſſed her, by argu- 
ments drawn from juſtice and honour, from her own intereſt and charaQter, and 
the ſafety of her perſon and realms, to ſpare the life of the queen of Scotland 
Among other things, he maintained, that the proceeding to extreme meaſures 
« againſt her, was full as prejudicial to the dignity of all kings, as it was to the 
« perfon of queen Mary ; fince all kings, though not alike in power and gran- 
« deur, were {till equal as to the royal dignity ; and none of them ever pretended 
« to an authority over another. That ſhe could not, in reaſon or juſtice, pretend 
« to bind queen Mary by her ordinances, and to make a ſovereign princeſs ſubject 
&« to her laws; that Mary had come for refuge to her, as her neareſt relation, as 
« her ally, as a ſuppliant; and on theſe accounts was entitled to her protection: 
« but inſtead thereof had been ſhut up in a perpetual priſon, and not ſuffered to 
* quit her realm to ſeek relief in another. That, if Mary, after ſuch a provoca- 
« tion, had fallen into any imprudent ſtep, Elizabeth ought to pardon it, as 
Alexander the great had pardoned the Thebans, who fought againſt him on the 
« fide of Darius, becauſe he had driven them out of their country, and deprived 
« them of their eſtates, though at the ſame time he put the other Greeks to 
« death, who had no ſuch reaſon to complain of his treatment. So Jorilas, king 
« of the Oftrogoths, acquitted Rujſticiana of her treaſonable act in demoliſhing the 


« ſtatutes of his predeceſſor Theodoric, becauſe this prince's putting her huſband 


e Boetius and her brother Symmachus to death, were ſufficient provocations. That 
« priſoners of war, kept in ſtrong places, if they conſpired to ſurprize them, 
* which could not be effected without the loſs and ſack of the place, and the 
« {laughter of abundance of perſons, were never proceeded againſt in the way of 
« juſtice, nor could they be ſo proſecuted without breach of the /aw of nations, to 
« which the laws of all particular realms ought to be conformable ; the general 
« conſent of ages and nations making it another Jaw of nature. That Mary, com- 
© ing as a ſuppliant, ought certainly to be treated better than a priſoner of war: 


' See Memoire de ce qui avec fait en Angleterre, par M. de Bellievre et mois de Nov. Dec. et Jan. 
1587, in MSS. de Brienne, Ne 34. in Bibl. Reg. Paris, Wh — 
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ſoon be put to her troubleſome pilgrimage : and, when Sir A. Paulet took down Era RTR. 
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ErizaneTH. © and as to the inſtance, alledged by ſome, of Corradin, he obſerved, ſhe 
TD e not entered England, as Corradin did Naples, as an enemy to take away the 


« life and crown of the prince; though, had ſhe done ſo, and been taken in 
« the attempt, the harſheſt treatment, that would be uſed to her, was the inſiſt. 
« ing on a large ranſom, and ſhe could not be tried and judged by Elizabeth, 
© miniſters and juſtitiaries. That the evil conſequences of putting Corradin to 
« death were ſuch, as ſhould deter every body from following the example 
« it rendered Charles of Anjou odious to the Neapolitans; the French, that 
« fought under his banner, deteſted it ; and even his ſon-in-law, the count of 
% Flanders, killed with his own hand the judge who had pronounced the ſen. 
« tence; and all Charles's misfortunes were aſcribed to that action. After (hey. 

« ing the difference between the caſes, he took notice of the ill application of 
« the maxim, the death of Corradin is the life of Charles, to the caſe of Mary; 
« and how much Elizabeth was abuſed by her councellors, that adviſed her 
« to ſuch bloody meaſures. As to the apprehenſions of England's being in- 
« vaded by Roman Catholick powers, he maintained, that, if theſe powery 
« ſhould reſolve on ſuch an invaſion, it would not be, for the ſaving of Mary's 
life, but for the ſake of religion; and, if ſhe were dead, the cauſe of the war 
« would not ceaſe, and the pretext for it would be rendered more ſpeciqus 
« than before, by the vengeance they might reaſonably be ſuppoſed deſirous to 
« take for an act ſo ſtrange and extraordinary, committed againſt all the laws of 
« mankind, on the perſon of an anointed queen and ſovereign princeſs. Inſtead 


« of ſtopping the war, it would rather haſten. and precipitate it : he thought it | 


« might be better put off by preſerving Mary's life; who, being always in Eli- 
* 2nbeth's power, might be uſed, as a ſhield, to guard her, againſt ſuch attacks: 
« whereas her death would irritate, and furniſh an honourable pretext for the 
ce the queen of England's enemies to do her all the miſchief they could, in re- 
ce yenge of the injury done to all monarchs. He aſſured her further, that a mi- 
te niſter of the king of Spaine had declared, he wiſhed, for his maſter's grandeur, 
« that the queen of Scotland was actually dead, becauſe he was well ſatisfied, that, 
ce in this caſe, all the Engliſb Roman Catholicks would ſide with his maſter, He 
« ſaid in the concluſion, that the king of France conjured her, by all that was 
ce ſacred in friendſhip, and for the ſake of their common intereſt, to treat Mary 
« with clemency and moderation; a meaſure equally honourable and uſefull. 
« Whereas the utmoſt, that could be ſaid for proceeding to extremity, was that 
<« it might be uſefull : and it deſerved obſervation, that Auguſtus Ceſar never had 
« a quiet hour, ſo long as he uſed rigour againſt conſpirators ; but, when, by 
« [ivia's advice, he altered his conduct, and treated his enemies with lenity, the 
« felicity of his reign was the beſt wiſh, that could be thought of, for ſucceeding 

<« emperors.” | 
ELIZABETH was neither an Alexander, nor an Auguſtus : Bellicvre's harangue 
made little impreſſion on her; and he returned the fame day to London, expect- 
ing there her anſwer. This was deferred ſeveral days, notwithſtanding his ſollici- 
tations of the council and of the queen herſelf for it: but, as they were conſult- 
ing all that time about ſettling the form of the ſentence againſt Mary, they full 
put him off, till he told them on Monday, Dec. 5, that, as they proceeded ſo tar, 
there was no occaſion for his longer ſtay, and defired a ſafe conduct for his re- 
turn. He had then a promiſe of its being ſent in two or three days: but the 
next morning, the lords of the council, and a great number of peers, as well as 
members of the houſe of commons, being aſſembled at Vbiteball, the ſentence 
of death againſt queen Mary was pronounced in their preſence, and afterwards 
proclaimed with great ſolemnity in the chief ftreets of the city; all the citizens 
I being 
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being ordered to make bonfires before their doors, and the bells ringing for twenty- E:1zazzru. 
four hours together. On this occaſion, the embaſſador ſent, the ſame day, M. de 
$7, Cyr to court, with a letter to the queen, © renewing his maſter's requeſt for 
« Mary's life, which he had infinitely at heart, and deſiring time to acquaint 

« him with the ſtate of this princeſs's affairs, that Elizabeth, before ſhe took a 

« final reſolution, might know what he had to remonſtrate further on the 

« ſubject. Eligabeth would not be ſeen, pretending to be indiſpoſed : but Wal- 
fngham, with whom the letter was left, promiſed an anſwer on the morrow ; tho 

it was not ſent till three days after, and then, not in writing. A verbal meſſage be- 

ing delivered by two gentlemen to the embaſſador, that the queen would wait twelve 

days for the king of France's anſwer, M. de Genlis was diſpatched to Paris: and 

the king ſent an anſwer, which arrived two days after that term expired. Bellievre 
{ent on the inſtant to demand an audience: and, on December 27; the queen being 

then at Greenwich paſting the Chriſtmas, he made her a ſecond remonſtrance on the 
ſubject of his former; © difſuading her from ſanguinary meaſures, which are always 

« odious, would hurt her reputation, and be attended with very bad conſequences, 

« which might be avoided with a very little patience; Mary being in ſo ill a ſtate 

« of health, that ſhe could not live long. He declared the king of France's ex- 

« treme concern at that princeſs's ſituation : and, beſides the obligations, into which 

« her relations offered to enter, for her never attempting any thing to Elizabeth's 

« prejudice, expreſſed his maſter's readineſs to concur in any other means, which 

« ſhe would recommend, for her own ſecurity.” The concluſion of his ſpeech 

was in theſe words, ** If your majeſty will not hearken to the king's requeſt, ſup- 

« ported by ſuch reaſons and conſiderations, but will proceed to the extremities of 

« rigour, he bath charged me to tell you, madam, that he can't but reſent it, as a 

« matter contrary to the common intereſt of all kings, and as an inſult to every one 

« of them in particular,” The queen had heard him with patience till theſe words: 

but then aſking Bellievre, F be was charged to uſe ſuch language to ber, he replied, 

Yes, madam, I have my maſter's expreſs orders. Have you them, ſays ſhe, under his 
hand? and, upon his telling her, that he had them in letters written with the king's 

5201 hand, ſhe required him to give it her under his hand, which he did without any 
delay. Elizabeth had ſignified to him, that ſhe would acquaint Henry with her re- 
ſolution by an embaſſador of her own, who ſhould be at Paris as ſoon as he: and 
Bellieure was ready to ſet out from London on December 29, when ſhe deſired he 
would ſtay two or three days longer. At laſt, on Fanuary 4, his paſſports were ſent 4 D. 1 587. 
him: and, arriving on the 7 at Dover, he paſſed the next day to Calais. — 
TEE day that Bellievre left England, an odd fort of a farce was begun to be acted 
with regard to Chateauneuf, the French embaſſador in ordinary, who had accom- 
anied him in his ſeveral audiences . An Engliſb gentleman named Stafford, bro- 
ther to Elizabeth's embaſſador then reſiding at Paris, came to De Trappes one of 
Chateauneuf®s ſecretaries: and told him, there was a man in London, impriſoned 
for debt, who was defirous to acquaint the embaſſador with a matter of importance 
for the king's ſervice, which related likewiſe to the queen of Scotland. Chateauneuf, 
not imagining there was any ſecret ill deſign in the caſe, ſent Trappes to the priſoner, 
with Stafford; to ſee what he had to ſay. Moody (ſuch was the priſoner's name) 
began with telling him, that he was kept in priſon for a debt of 100 or 120 
crowns: and, if the embaſſador would lend him the money, he would undertake 
to do the queen of Scots a fignal ſervice, by killing the queen of England. Trappes 
was aſtoniſhed at this propoſal: and, telling Moody and Stafford, that he was a very 
bad man, if he would undertake ſuch a curſed act, and that M. de Chateauneuf 
would take it very ill, that they ſhould be for embarking him in enterprizes which, 
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E112anzT4H. he deteſted; and left Moody, without any further diſcourſe. As they were return. 


ing to the embaſſador's, Trappes told Stafford, © that he thought his proceeding 
« extremely ftrange ; that he ſaw plainly there was a trick in it, and a ſnare laid 
« to bring him into trouble; aſked him, why he had applied to him on ſuch a de- 
« teſtable occaſion : and, after ſome remonſtrances on the ſubject, deſired him to go 

out of the houſe, and never come near it more; adviſing him to get out of the 
way, for he ſaw plainly he was ruined.” Szafford went away in great confuſion: 
but, the next day, coming again to Trappes, who was preparing to ſet out for Francs 
defired his aſſiſtance for getting beyond ſea. Trappes acquainting the embaſſador 
with this requeſt, Chateauneruf ordered him to tell Stafford, * that he had forbid 
« him his houſe, and deſired him to leave it immediately, and, were it not for the 
ce reſpect he bore his relations, he would immediately acquaint the queen with his 


« proceedings.” Stafford went away and was taken up the ſame day, Trappes, 


ſetting out in hopes of overtaking Bellievre at Dover, was got but twelve miles from 
London, when he was ſeized, brought back and impriſoned in the Tower. At hig 
examination before the council, they produced to him interrogatories and anſwers 
abſolutely falſe ; it being (as the relation ſays) their cuſtom never to produce original 
confeſſions ſigned by the parties, but copies thereof altered, cooked up, and falſified, 


at their pleaſure, Two days after Trappes was impriſoned, Chateauneuf was ſent 


for to the council: and Stafford, being brought in to tell his tale, maintained that 


he and Trappes had treated with Moody about aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. Chateauneu 
defended himſelf very well from the calumny ; yet the queen's embaſſador, who 
arrived at Paris about eight or ten days after Bellzevre, inſtead of a favourable an- 
ſwer in relation to the queen of Scots, brought new complaints againſt the French 


embaſſador, for concealing deſigns againſt Eligabeth's life, with other calumnies and 


artifices . This accuſation met with no credit in the court of France, where the 


According to the Engliſh account of this affair, 
L' Aubeſpine de Chateauneuf, the ordinary embaſ- 
ſador, is ſaid to have looked out for a man to diſ- 
patch Elizabeth: and, one Moody being recom- 
mended to him by V. Stafford (brother to the lord 
Stafford embaſſador at Paris) as a fit perſon for 
ſuch an aſſaſſination, Trappes, his ſecretary, went, 
accompanied by Stafford, to talk with him in New- 
gate, where he was then detained. They could 
not agree upon. the method propoſed of killing the 
queen, by poiſon, or gunpowder laid under her 
bed: Trappes viſited Moody no more, and bade 
Stafford not ſee him; declaring, that, were it not 
out of regard to Stafford's family, he would ac- 
quaint the queen with the whole affair. Stafford 
then defired Trappes, who was going to France with 
diſpatches from both the embaſladors, to take him 
in his company : and Trappes, conſenting to the 
propoſal, offered to bear all his charges. Stafford 
diſcovering what is above related, Trappes was ap- 
prehended as going abroad, and his letters were 
opened ; but nothing found in them relative to this 
matter. Moody depoſed, that Trappes had been 
ſent by the embaſlador to learn the cauſe of his 
impriſonment, and to aſſure him, he ſhould not 
want money, nor any ſervice his maſter could do 
for him; and on his aſking, whether Stafford had 
not talked with the embaſſador about delivering 
queen Mary, and diſpatching queen Elizabeth, in 
the manners above-mentioned, Trappes treated 
them as chimeras, and wiſhed for ſuch a madman 
as had killed the prince of Orange. Trappes in 
his examination owned, that Stafford had deſired 
him to tell the embaſſador, he knew a man in pri- 
ſon, named Moody, very reſolute, who wiſhed to 


I 


4 Lettre ſur les tranſactiant du regne d Elizabeth, 12mo, Anſt, 1736, p. 74, & ſeq, 


ſpeak with his ſecretary Cordalion; and that, tel - 
ling this to his maſter, and Cordalion being buſy, 
he had been ſent to Moody, who ſaid, that, if he 


was out of priſon, he could do the embaſſador 


ſervices, as he had done formerly, in conveying his 
letters to the queen of Scots, and propoſed blow- 
ing up the queen's chamber by powder, which he 
diſapproved; and reported the whole to the em- 
baſſador. 

This is the Engliſh account of the matter; 
which the French repreſent as a contrivance of 
Elizabeth's miniſters, who ſet Stafford on propoſing 
it to the embaſſador, and ſeized Trappes in hopes of 
finding ſomething about it in the letters he was 
carrying to France : but, being diſappointed therein, 
thought fit, however, to complain of Chateauneuf”s 
not revealing what had come to his knowledge. 
The embaſſador, in a conference, on January 12, 
with Burghley, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Daviſon, in- 
ſiſted, that he was not obliged to diſcover a plot 
to any body, beſides his own maſter, for whoſe ho- 
hour, he would not ſuffer himſelf to be accuſed : 
but, they diſclaiming all thoughts of accuſing him, 
and propoſing to produce Stafford before him, for 
no other end than to ſhew, they had ſome grounds 
for arreſting Trappes, he conſented to Stafford's be- 
ing called in, and the whole ended in a ſquabble 
between them, charging each other with being the 
firſt mover of the enterprize ; Chateauneuf adding, 
that he had diſapproved it, and had threatnec 
Stafford, that, if he did not deſiſt, he would deliver 
him bound hand and foot to the queen, nor did 
any thing hinder him from doing it then, but the 
regard he had for his brother and family. This 
ſeems not a little confirmed in a part of Stafford“ 


trick 
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trick was ſeen through: but it anſwered the purpoſe of the contrivers in England ; ExIz aA. 
where it ſerved, with ſome falſe rumours, induſtriouſly raiſed and ſpread, of a 1 
f * : hg . 1587, 
« Spaniſh fleet's being come to Milford. baven; of the Scots being broke into Eng- 
« land; of the duke of Guz/e being landed in Suſſex with a great army ; of the 
« queen of Scots having eſcaped out of priſon, and raiſed a body of forces; of a 
« rebellion in the North; of a new conſpiracy on foot to kill the queen, and ſet 
« London on fire, and of queen Elizabeth's being dead,” for ſo many arguments 
with queen Mary's enemies to haſten her execution. 
| James king of Scotland was not wanting to his mother in her diſtreſs, diſpatch- 
ing W. Keith, a gentleman of his bed- chamber *, to intercede with Elizabeth to 
ſpare her life, and, if this could not be obtained, to ſollicite a delay, till he could 
ſend another embaſſador, with overtures that might be to her majeſty's ſatisfaction. 
He had, in one of his letters to Keith, repreſented the inconveniences that his mo- 
ther's being ſentenced to death by ſubjects would bring upon himſelf, © as binding 
« him, both in nature and honour, to revenge ſuch an indignity; nor could he 
« decline it, without the loſs of his reputation, both at home and abroad.” 
Elizabeth, looking upon this as a menace, fell into a violent paſſion : but, cooling 
ſoon, granted the reſpite deſired. The maſter of Gray and Sir Robert Melvuil were 
then ſent, with offers © of the king's interpoſing his own credit, and giving the 
chief of his nobility for hoſtages, that nothing ſhould be practiſed againſt her ma- 
« jeſty with his mother's privity; or, if this was thought inſufficient, and ſhe 
« would be pleaſed to ſet her at liberty, ſuch expedients ſhould be found out, as 
« might ſecure her majeſty from all future attempts of her contrivance.” Theſe 
and all other propoſals, particularly one for Mary's reſigning her right of ſucceſſion 
(whence all the danger aroſe) to her ſon, to be guarantee'd by foreign princes, were 
rejected with ſcorn: and, upon Sir R. Melvils intreating, that the execution might 
be deferred for a week, Elizabeth anſwered in a paſſion, © no, not an hour.” This 
princeſs, with all her arts of diſſimulation, could never bear being teazed on a ſub- 
je& contrary to her inclinations: and, for many years before, could never keep her 
temper, when any thing was moved in favour of queen Mary. James wrote, on 
the occaſion, a letter of reſentment to Gray, whom he recalled : but this favourite 
of his, being a penſioner of the court of England, found means, at his return, to 
cool his anger, and engage him to put up with the indignity, In the mean time, 
the king ordered the miniſters of Edenburgh to remember his mother in their pub- 
lick prayers ; preſcribing a form perfectly innoffenfive, © that it might pleaſe Gop 
ee to illuminate her with the light of his truth, and fave her from the apparent 
« danger, wherein ſhe was caſt:” yet they abſolutely refuſed, and he could only 
engage the biſhops and his own chaplains to mention her diſtreſs in their prayers, 
and recommend her to God in the form appointed. They had no occaſion to ule it 
long; Elizabeth having reſol ved to put Mary to death, during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, which had been adjourned from December 2 to February 15; and having, 
on the 1* of this laſt month, ſigned the warrant for her execution. il 
Tux queen of England is ſaid to have been long unreſolved in this point; and fer execu- l 
that nothing but the incompatibleneſs of their two lives could have determined her tion. 
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confeſſion, wherein he owns, that Trappes, when 
he forbade him to ſee Moody, told him, he would 
diſcover the whole conſpiracy to the queen, if it 
was not out of regard to his family, He ſays in it, 
< that he had named Moody to the embaſſador as a 
« reſolute man, fit for any exploit, that Trappes 
<« afterwards propoſed to him (Stafford) to be the 
man to execute it, and, when he (Stafford) 
% aſked, who had informed him that he was a 
proper perſon for it, Trappes replied, it was 


e Lettre ſur les tranſactions du regne d Elizabeth, amo. Anf. 1739, P. 111. 


&« Moody; and yet it is plain from the ſame con- 
ce feſſion, that Trappes had not, at that time, fa 
« much as ſeen Moody.” Such manifeſt contra- 
dictions are enough to deſtroy all its credit; and 
Trappes in his depoſition declared poſitively, that 
the firſt overtures were made by Szafford*, The 
maſter of Gray, then at the court of England, ſays, 
in a letter dated January 12, the very day of the 
conference here related, that there was nothing in 
this conſpiracy. : Spotſwoed, 351. 
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br izan ETI. to ſign the warrant: but, whatever exterior ſhew or pretences of reluctance, averſion 
. 5 


LD: 14k or compaſſion, ſhe uſed, there is reaſon enough to ſuſpect, that ſhe was inwardl 


pleaſed with a death, which ſeems to have been her conſtant wiſh, even from the 
beginning of M. de Fenelon's embaſſy. It was in her view, when ſhe had agreed 
to deliver up Mary to the regent Murray ; and, that deſign being prevented by his 
aſſaſſination, ſhe reſumed it, when Morton and the lords of his faction ſent the ab- 
bot of Dunfermling to ſollicite her to deliver queen Mary into their hands, as Sir 
James Melvil relates“. Elizabeth's anſwer to their requeſt was, „ that, if they 
« would find her ſufficient pledges for the ſecurity of the queen's life, ſhe would 
ce deliver her into their cuſtody,” The abbot alledging, © it would be hard to do: 
« for what if the queen ſhould die in the mean time? Eligabeth replied, My lord, 
« ] thought you had been a wiſe man; you would preſs me to ſpeak what is no way 
« neceſſary: you may know, that I cannot but for my honour require pledges, for 
« that end, I think you may judge alſo of yourſelf, what might be beſt for me.” 
Her meaning in this was too plain not to be underſtood: ſne wanted to have the 


queen of Scots diſpatched, in any manner, that might ſkreen herſelf from the 
odium of the action. When ſhe had ordered the lord admiral to fend for ſecretary 


Daviſon , with directions to bring the warrant of execution, and had ſigned it, ſhe 
commanded the latter, to carry it to the ſeal, to charge the lord chancellor in her 
name to uſe it as ſecretly as might be, and, in the way, to ſhew it to Walſingbum. 


In diſcourſe upon the ſubject, ſhe told him, that the execution ſhould be done, 


not in the court or green, but in the hall, of the caſtle, according to the form pre- 
ſcribed in the warrant: and then, complaining of Paulet and others, who might 
have eaſed her of this burden, wiſhed that he and Walingbam would write Jointly 
to Sir A. Paulet and Sir Drue Drury to ſound their diſpoſitions, ſo as it might be 
done without the blame's falling upon herſelf. Daviſon, who, upon ſundry of her 
majeſty's former motions, had always refuſed to meddle therein, as a thing he ut- 
terly condemned, was now content, for her ſatisfaction, to let Paulet underſtand 
what ſhe expected from him, though he was aſſured it would be in vain, knowing 
the wiſdom and integrity of both theſe gentlemen, and that they would not do an 
unlawful thing on any account. WYal/ingham and Daviſon wrote that very after- 
noon to acquaint Paulet with the queen's complaints of his want of that zeal 
« for her ſervice, which ſhe expected at his hands, and which was warranted by 
« his oath of aſſociation, in that they had not, in all this time, of themſelves, 
« without any provocation, found out ſome way to ſhorten the days of the queen 
« of Scots, conſidering the great peril her majeſty was hourly ſubject to, ſo long as 
<« the ſaid queen ſhould live.” Paulet, receiving this letter the next day at five in 
the evening, returned an anſwer immediately; ſubmitting all he had to the queen's 
pleaſure, but abſolutely © refuſing to do an act; which Gop and the law forbade, 
« which was againſt his conſcience, and would leave on his poſterity the grievous 
c blot of ſhedding blood without law or warrant.” | 
In the mean time, the next morning after the warrant was ſigned, two gentle- 
men were ſent, one after another, with the queen's orders, to Davi/on, that he 
ſhould not go to the chancellor till he had firſt ſpoken with her: and, upon his ac- 
quainting her, that he had been with him already, in obedience to her commands, 
ſhe aſked, what need there was of ſo much haſte, and then propoſed another way 
of managing the matter, which he objected to, as neither juſt nor honourable. In 
a day or two after, ſhe told him, how ſhe had been troubled with a dream about 
queen Mary's execution: but ſtill, with a ſolemn oath, in ſome vehemency, de- 
clared her meaning to go forward with the execution; though ſhe wiſhed a better 
form might be found out, than one which would throw all the burden on herſelf. 


1 Mem. 1065. Life of Mary queen of Scots, 8vo. London, 172.5, App. vili. . 
Paulet's 
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Paulet's anſwer coming the next day, ſhe exclaimed againſt the niceneſs of thoſe EIIZAnET AU. 


reciſe fellows, who in words pretended to do great matters, but in deed would per- 
form nothing, for her ſafety: and reſolved to have it done without them; though 
| ſhe had ſtill ſome thoughts of employing one Wingfield, who was ready with ſome 
others to undertake the affair. Daviſon difſuaded her from this ſtep: and, waiting 
upon her on Tueſday, February 7, ſhe entered into diſcourſe with him « boat the 
« danger ſhe daily lived in, declaring it more than time the matter was diſpatched ; 
« and, after adding, with a great oath, that it was a ſhame for them, it had not 
« been done already, propoſed to have a letter written to Poulet for the diſpatch 
« thereof,” Daviſon repreſented it as needleſs, ſince the council had already taken 
order in the affair: and in fact (Beale having been ſent on Saturday, February 4. 
to ſummon them) the earls of Kent, Shrewſbury, Derby, and Cumberland, arrived 
that night (February 7) at Fotheringay, authoriſed by the warrant to ſee the queen 
of Scots executed. When theſe noblemen ſignified to her the cauſe of their com- 


ing, and that ſhe was to die the next morning, ſhe received the news, and heard 
the warrant read, without the leaſt concern, though ſhe was ſurprized at the queen 


of England's conſenting to her death: and, laying her hand on the New Teſta- 
ment, which lay by her on the table, made a ſolemn proteſtation, « that ſhe had 
e never deviſed, conſented to, nor purſued, the death of queen Elizabeth.” She 
defired that her confeſſor might attend her: but they refuſed her that favour, ſcarce 
ever refuſed to the worſt of criminals. Mention being made of Babington, ſhe 
conſtantly denied her having the leaſt knowledge of his conſpiracy: and left the 
revenge of her cauſe to Gop. Enquiring what was become of Nau and Curle; 
ſhe aſked, * Whether it had been ever heard of before, that ſervants were ſub- 
« orned, and admitted for witneſſes againſt the life of their maſter,” 

Tux earls retiring after a good deal of the like diſcourſe, Mary ordered ſupper 
to be haſtened, that ſhe might have time to ſettle her affairs. She eat ſparingly af- 
ter her uſual manner : and, obſerving her attendants, both men and women, weeping 
and lamenting, ſhe comforted them with great courage and magnanimity ; 3 
« ding them ceaſe to mourn, but rather rejoice, that ſhe was now going out of a 
« world of miſeries.” Burgoin her phyſician waiting at table, ſhe obſerved to him 
« the force of truth, in drawing from the earl of Kent an acknowledgment, that 
« the onely cauſe of her death was their being afraid of their religion on her ac- 
« count; ſo that it was not any offence of hers againſt the queen, but their fears 
« about her, drew this end upon her, whilſt ſome, under the colour of religion 
« and the publick good, aimed at their own private advantage.” After ſupper, (he 
peruſed her will; read over the inventory of her goods and Ron wrote down 
the names of thoſe, to whom ſhe bequeathed each particular: and, putting her 
money into little purſes, diſtributed them among her ſervants; whom ſhe recom- 
mended by letters to the king of France, and the duke of Guiſe, Going to hed at 
her uſual time, ſhe ſlept four hours: and, then getting up, ſpent the reſt of the 
night in prayer. The fatal day, February 8, being come, ſhe dreſſed herſelf, with 
as much care and elegance, as ſhe was wont to do on great feſtivals, and, cauſing 
her will to be read before her ſervants, defired them to take their legacies: in good 
part, ſince her ability did not extend to giving them greater matters. Then retir- 
ing to her ordinary place of prayer, ſhe fixed her mind entirely upon Gop, implor- 
ing his grace and favour, till Thomas Andrews, high ſheriff of the county, came, 
about eight o'clock, to call her to execution: and forth ſhe came, with a ſtate, 
countenance, and preſence majeſtically compoſed, a cheerful look, a matronlike and 
modeſt, but rich, habit ; her head covered with a linen veil, hanging down to the 
ground, and carrying in her hands a crucifix of ivory. The noblemen received her 
in an entry at the bottom of the ſtairs; at the foot whereof Sir Andrew Melvil, the 
YoL. Hi. 7 R maſter 
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EL1zaBETH. maſter of her houſhold, falling on his knees, and a flood of tears guſhing from h; 
vi 14d eyes, lamented his misfortune, that he was to carry the news of her unhappy "uy 


into Scotland.. Lament not (faid he) but rather rejoice, that thou ſhalt ſoon ſee 
« Mary Stuart freed from all her cares. Tell them, that I die conſtant in my re- 
« ligion, and firm in my fidelity and affection towards Scotland and France. Gop 
« forgive them, who have thirſted after my blood, as the harts do after the water 
ce brooks. Thou, O Gop, who art truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt the in- 
« ward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how greatly I have deſired that the realms 
« of England and Scotland might be well united. Commend me to my ſon, and 
te aſſure him, that I have done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate or crown of Scof. 
«* land: admoniſh him to keep amity and friendſhip with the queen of England 
« and ſee that thou do him faithful ſervice.” g 

IT was not without ſome difficulty, that ſhe obtained leave for Melvil, Burgoin 
her phyſician, her apothecary, ſurgeon, and two waiting women that ſhe named, 
to be preſent at her death: and then, the noblemen and ſheriff going before, and 
Melvil bearing up her train, ſhe walked to the ſcaffold, which was raiſed about two 


feet from the ground, at the upper end of the hall; a chair, a cuſhion, and a block, 


all covered with black cloth, being placed thereon. - Soon as ſhe fate down, Beal? 
read the warrant: and then Fletcher dean of Peterborough began an exhortation, 
which ſhe deſired him over and over to forbear, profeſſing that ſhe would die in the 
Roman Catholick religion. The earls ordered him to pray; and, whilſt he was d6- 
ing ſo, ſhe fell on her knees, and prayed in Latin, with her ſervants, out of the 
office of the Virgin Mary, Whilſt her women ſervants, all in tears, were taking off 
her veil and upper garments, in which the hangmen rudely intermeddled, ſhe ad. 
Juſted herſelf with all the diligence ſhe could; ſaying, She was not uſed to un- 
« dreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to have ſuch valets de chambre.“ 
When this was done, ſhe kiſſed her women: and bade them forbear their womaniſh 
lamentations, for now ſhe ſhould reſt from all her ſorrows, Turning to her men 
ſervants, who were all likewiſe in tears, ſhe with a gracious ſmile bade them fare- 
wel. The two executioners then falling on their knees, to aſk. her pardon, ſhe ſaid, 
te That ſhe forgave them and all that were the authors of her death, with as good 
te a will as ſhe wiſhed her own fins might be pardoned by Gop; proteſting, that 
& ſhe had never attempted any thing againſt the life or ſtate of queen Elizabeth, 
« nor done any thing worthy of blame, unleſs they would make a crime of her 
« religion.” Laying her head on the block, without the leaſt mark of fear, her 
face being covered with a linen handkerchief, ſhe recited the pſalm, In thee, 0 
Lord, have I truſted, let me never be confounded : and repeating ſeveral times the 
words, Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my ſpirit, the executioner ſtruck her 
with the axe, and, at the third blow ſevering the head from the body, held it up in 
his hand; the dean crying out, So let queen Elizabeth's enemies periſh, the earl of 
Kent anſwering Amen, and the multitude fighing and lamenting. Her women 
defired Paulet, that they might trip and lay out her corpſe, offering to pay thrice 
the value of what was about her: but were roughly ordered away; and it was left 
to the pleaſure of the hangmen, who, carrying it into a room adjoining, covered it 
with a coarſe ruſſet cloth taken from an old billiard table. There it lay till the 
ſurgeons came to embalm it: and, being then put into a leaden coffin, was after- 
wards removed, on the 1* of Auguſt next following, to the cathedral of Peterborough *, 
It was there interred in a vault near the body of queen Catherine of Spaine, with 
great ſolemnity, and all the trophies of a ſovereign queen; the counteſs of Bedford 
repreſenting the queen of England, and walking as chief mourner, ſupported by the 
earls of Rutland and Lincoln, and her train born up by a lady. The biſhop of 
Spot ſivood. ü. „2 Sandfor ; 
Spotfwood, TFebb. ii. 506, 507 Sandford, 532 Pe b 


Peterborough, with the kings of armes, many of the nobility, and abundance of the E 12azzri, 
gentry, attended on the occaſion : queen Elizabeth being willing, by the pomp of Tp. 
this royal funeral, to acknowledge Mary, after her death, for a true and lawful TY: 
queen; though ſhe had treated her, whilſt living, and paſted ſentence on her, as a 

ſubject. King James, ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown of England, removed 

his mother's corpſe to a vault in the ſouth iſle of Henry's VII's chapel at Veſiminſter. 

Tuus died Mary queen of Scotland in the 4 5. year of her age, and the 19" of Her cha- 
her captivity in England; a princeſs of an excellent underſtanding, improved by 8985 
learning, and refined by experience and a knowledge in the liberal arts and ſciences; 
of an uncommon magnanimity, noble ſentiments, high ſpirit, fine accompliſhments, 
and great virtues. Every part of her body was ſo juſtly proportioned, and ſo ex- 
quiſitely framed i, that people, loſt in the admiration of each, were apt to imagine 
upon her whole form, that ſhe was ſomething more than human; a majeſtick air, 1 
mixed with an incredible ſweetneſs, ſate upon her brow; and all the graces in na- | | 
ture conſpired to ſet off her perſon, adding to her matchleſs beauty charms that were 
irreſiſtible. Every motion, geſture, and action, accompanied with a manner too " 
delicate to be-deſcribed, ſtruck all the beholders: and a man muſt have been a brute ” | 
to the laſt degree, not to be won by the ſweetneſs of her nature, the affability of 
her reception, the obligingneſs of her carriage, and the charms of her converſation, | | 
Whatever advantages ſhe had in her exterior appearance, her mind was till fairer: 
diſtinguiſhed by the goodneſs of her heart, the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, by her 
candour, probity, juſtice, compaſſion, clemency, and generoſity. She was in all in- || 
comparable z nor doth ſhe ſeem to have wanted any of the agreeable qualities to | 

gain the affections, or of the valuable ones to command eſteem. Camden aſcribes to I 
her a conſtant ſteadineſs in religion, a ſingular piety towards Gop, an invincible ll 
greatneſs of mind, and a wiſdom above her ſex, beſides her admirable beauty. But ll 
it is the fate of ſome princes to be ruined by their virtues; her clemency was | | 
abuſed, and returned with the vileſt ingratitude; her religion ſerved for a pretence 
to all the inſurrections that diſturbed her reign, and proved at laſt the cauſe of her 
death: her honeſt, open, unſuſpecting nature drew her to put a confidence in 
Murray, and other miniſters that employed their power and credit for her de- 

ſtruction; her ſincerity and frankneſs (which, having nothing to conceal that ſhe 
was either afraid or aſhamed of diſcovering, ſhe practiſed to the laſt) were often 
ſurprized by queen Elizabeth and her agents, to get from her declarations and no- 
tices of things, which they conſtantly miſrepreſented and perverted to her prejudice. 
In France, whete ſhe was educated and married very young, the examplarineſs of 

her conduct, the decorum of her court, the piety of her ſentiments, the regularity 
of her devotions, the livelineſs of her converſation, the juſtneſs which appeared in 
all ſhe ſaid, and the goodneſs that ſhone in all ſhe did, rendered her the delight 
and admiration of that nation. Removing to Scotland, a country over-run with 
factions of the nobility, grown to a mighty head during a long minority, and filled 
with a commonality ſoured by the furious ſpirit of Knox and his fellow-preachers, 
ever ready to mutiny and riſe in armes on pretence of religion, ſhe became expoſed 
to all the diabolical calumnies, which the moſt profligate of mortals could raiſe 
againſt her for their own intereſt, and fell into a ſeries of troubles, which, forcing 
her to take refuge in England, were the occaſion of her long impriſonment and 
cruel death in this country. The patience, the conſtancy, and firmneſs, with which | 
ſhe endured all the hardſhips and indignities put upon her during her captivity, can- | 
not be ſufficiently admired ; the Chriſtian manner of her death was not unworthy | 
of the beſt of men; and the intrepidity with which ſhe met that king of terrors, J 
the genuine effect of innocence, was not ſurpaſſed by any of the heroes of antiquity. | 


1 Febb, ii. 38 5. 
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blusen. Wu ex Pompey, after his defeat in the fields of Pbagſalia, fled for refuge to the 
N inhoſpitable ſhoar of Egypt, and was ſlain by Ptolemy* $ corrupt miniſters, all the 
Queen Es. world was ſtruck with horror at the inhuman, and (ſo ſacred were the obligations t to 
Leb, apo- hoſpitality then reputed) treacherous; barbarity: The caſe was not much different 
108 * at the death of the queen of Scots: the Engliſh indeed durſt not mutter, but all fo. 
ring | 
execution. reigh nations, which had been ſhocked at her treatment from the time of ber 
Aaking refuge in England, broke out now into horrible exclamations againſt” the 
cruelty of the queen of England and her miniſters; giving no more credit to the 
latters tale of her being concerned in Babington's conſpiracy, than they did to thoſe | 
miniſters fulſome harangues, which, in deſpight of the ſenſes of all mankind,” they 
affected, eſpecially at this time, to make about the mighty favours, which Mary 
had received: from Elizabeth, This laſt princeſs, ſceing other powers engaged in 
war, was moſt apprehenſive of the king of Scotland reſentment: and ſent dir 
Robert Cary, the youngeſt of lord Hunſdon's' ſons (to whom, when he was at his 
court with Malfingbam, that king had taken a great liking) with a letter to apo- 
logife for her conduct. When Nobert arrived at Berwick®, James ſent him word, 
e that the Scots were in a terrible fury; that he was wayildd and would be mu- 

«. dered; if he advanced; and that no power of his could warrant his life; for 
' <--which reaſon he could not offer him a convoy, but would ſend two of his coun- 
4 cil to the Bound road, to receive his letters, or what other ee he had to de- 
« liver.” This offer; being notified to Elizabeth; was accepted: and Cary returned, 
after delivering to Sir George Hume and the maſter: of Melvil (who were ſent to 
receive them at the Bound. road) the queen's letter, and a meſſage he was directed to 
put in writing; both of theſe calculated to excuſe Mary's execution, as done 1 
out Elizabeth's knowledge, and laying the blame on her council and Daviſon.” The 
purport of the latter was to aſſure the king, ©/that-it never entered into Elizabeth's 
« thoughts to put the queen his mother to death, notwithſtanding the daily in- 
«; ſtances of her council, the ſapptications: of her parliament; nobility, and gentry, 

t and the hourly outcries of her poor people and commonalty, Where with ſhe was 
te wearied;-and out of meaſure grieved to ſee'their: determination fixed that way. 
ze. That, upon advertiſements, coming to her every day, of the preparations of ſhips 
e and men, in France and Spaine, to invade herirealm, and reports of Fotberingay- 
1 caſtle's being forced, and his mother s eſcape;leſt ſhe ſhould in any fuch extremity 
t be unprovided, ſhe had ſigned a warrant: to her council for doing what they 
« thought beſt with his mother; which warrant ſhe delivered to her feeretary 
«+, Daviſon to be kept, not intending it ſhould be given out of his hands, except 
te. ſome invaſion from abroad; or inſurrection uf rebels at home, were made to pro- 
<« cure her liberty. But her ſecretary, otherwiſe than ſne Rad purpoſed, having 
ſhewed the warrant to two or thitee of the counbil, they called the whole num- 
her together; and preſently ſent a mandate fo her execution; Which Was done, 
tei ſhe proteſts before Gon, before ſhe knew of it; hereupon the ſecretary i is com- 
<. mitted, and will not eſcape her high diſpleaſuro / To eountenance this apo- 
logy, Burgbley and others of. her council were, for a time, forbid her preſence: and 
Daviſon, a man of ingenuity, but nòt {killed in the arts of a court} being proſecuted 
inthe tar chamber, was fined 10, oo0 l. and impriſoned during the queen's pleaſurt. 
Tux king of Scat land, exceedingly concerned at his mother's death; looking on 
Dauiſon s proſecution as a ſham-affair; andiithinking the-council durſt hot Preſume, 
without Elizaberi i conſent, to take away! theilife of his mother, Was far from be- 
ing, ſatisfied with this apology. |0 The eſtates of Schrland, meetingin May at Holy- 
r00d-bouſe, need a great ſotwardneſs for aſſiſting bim in the revenge of his mo- 
ther's death; every man offering t ſpend his life and fortunẽ in the quarret;; the 
1 Life of Robert earl of Monmouth, Ms. * comit. n. Sporfwwood, 3 * . 
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injary being done, not ſo much to the king, as to their whole nation. Many poli-E. 
tical reaſons were: urged by Burghley and Walkngham to allay the ferment: and 4 D. 1 587. 
queen Elizabeth's creatures, who ſurrounded the king, and had the chief infſuen eee 


jn bib eouncils, finding means to delay the firſt efforts of this general reſentment, 
rained time for ſuggeſting peaceable meaſures. Thus were hoſtilities deferred, till. 


him to drop his reſolution) of revenge, 


1 * 


Tus paclament of Englond meeting again on February 1 5, Mr. Cromwell made fata 
a motion in the houſe of commons, to return thanks to the queen far putting the eing. 


* 


queen of Scots to death: it was not moved irregularly, becauſe. they had petitioned 
her for that purpoſe, but did not paſs, perhaps becauſe not decent in itſelf, or be- 

cauſe it would have laid upon her majeſty an imputation, which ſhe was taking 
pains to avoid. In their firſt meeting, the ſpeaker had, by the queen's command 
tranſmitted to him hy the lord chancellor, ſignified to them, on November 3, *© that 
« her majeſty Was ſory, the houſe, was troubled: the laſt fitting with the matter 
touching the choice and return of the knights for Norfolk; a thing in truth im- 


' « pertinent. for the houſe to deal withall, and only belonging to the office of lord 


« chancellor, whence the-writs for elections iſſue, and whither they were return- 
« ahle; and that ſhe: had directed the lord chancellor to confer with the judges, to 
« examine the matter, and to ſet down ſuch a-courle for making the true return, as. 
« ſhould be agreeable to juſtice. The caſe was of a double return. Two ſeveral 
writs had been iſſued for the election; the firſt on September 1 5, which, being de- 
livered to the ſheriff, on Saturday, the 24, was executed on the Monday following, 
September 20, the day of the next county court, when Mr, Thomas Farmer and 
Mr. Greſham. were returned; ſome of the chief gentlemen. of the county ſetting 
their bands and ſeals to the indenture, It was pretended, that no proclamation was 
made, and the free holders: had not proper notice of the election; and, upon this 
ſuggeſtion, a ſecond writ was iſſued on QFober 11, and executed Offober 24, when 
Mr. Greſham, and Mr. Chriſtopher: Heydon were choſen. The writs for both 
elections were delivered at the ſame time, on October 29, to the clerk of the crown: 

and the commons determined, < that the firſt writ and return were in matter and 
_ « form perfect and duely executed, the election upon it good, and the ſecond ab- 
« ſolutely void. The chancellor and judges were of the {ame opinion: but the 
commons, ©. declaring them incompetent judges in parliament,” reſolved, that 
« the diſeuſſing and adjudging of this and ſuch like differences belonged only to 
« their houſe.” They were then ſerving her majeſty's purpoſe in the point of queen 
Mary's execution; and ſhe took no notice of this reſolution :. but, when, after the 
eceſs, Mr. Gope preſented a petition, with a directory or book of diſcipline, from 
the Puritens to the hopſe, and was ſeconded by Mr. Lewkner, Mr. Huriſion, and 
Mr. Bainbrigg, though they were not read, the queen ſent for the book the next 
day, and, on March 2, committed the four gentlemen to the Tower, for meddling 
in matters touching the church, which ſhe had fo often inhibited, and which had 
cauſed ſo many conferences and diſputes between the two houſes in the laſt ſeſſion, 
Two days after, Sir John Higbam moved for an addreſs. to the queen, that the four 
members might be reſtored to the houſe : but, the vice-chamberlain Hatton repre- 
 fenting, * that her majeſty had ſuppreſſed the books for good reaſons beſt known to 
« herſelf;-and that, if the gentlemen were committed for matters within, compaſs 
« of the privileges of the houſe, there was indeed room for a petition ; but, if not, 
it would giye occaſion for further diſpleaſure,” the motion was rejected, and the 
members continued in priſon, at leaſt, till, March 23, when the parliament was diſ- 

ſolved. This did not hinder the commons from granting the queen a ſubſidy with 
two fifteenths, and from giving afterwards a benevolence after the rate of two 
o 1. III. * r 
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Eiizeszru. ſhillings i in the pound for the ſapport of the war in the Netherlands: The houſe 
LD of lords granted the like benevolence, as the clergy in convocation did nag of 
three ſhillings in the pound”, beſides their uſual ſubſidy. | 2 
Afairs of te TIE affairs of the United Provinces were tiow in great ailorder ; „ Teies ** hi | 
{ow Conn carried himſelf in his poſt of governor, as if the queen of Englend h had accepted the 
ſovereignty, and hè had been her Heutenant; and the eſtates had nothing to do but 
to provide money and other neceſſaries. Before he came back to England, he had 
endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the clergy, by a counterfeit zeal for religion 
and a great ſhe w of pretended piety; by frequenting divine ſervice, faſting, praying 
receiving the eucharĩſt often, and by expreſſing warmly on all occaſions his wiſhes 
to propagate the Reformatiin and extirpate Popery.” Thus the miniſters were almoſt 
unanimous for him, and, by their inflaence, he formed a conſiderable party among 
the people. One of their ſynods having laid before him a new draught of church 
gbvernment, he ratified it, without waiting the conſent of the eſtates: and, iſſuing 
a placart for its being obſerved, got it received in the province of Utrecht. It was 
oppoſed every where elſe: and proved the occaſion of great diſturbances and ani- 
rhofities. Leiceſter, to encourage his faction, gave them hopes underhand, that the 
queen would accept the ſovereignty, and defend all that entered into his meaſures: 
and conſiderable numbers in every town declared themſelves for what was called 
the Engliſh intereff. The prince of Parma, who had, in the beginning of the year, 
made himſelf miſter of the caſtle of Youwe near Bergen op. atom, of the forts of 
Zutphen and Deventer, through the treachery of the governors ; and received large 
ſupplies of money and forces from Spaine and Italy, would have made a great ad- 
Vantage of the diviſions 1 in Hollande, had he not been diſabled to take the field by a 
terrible famine in the Valoon provinces. It raged there to ſuch a degree, that the 
towns wete in a manner deſerted; men of good families begged in the ſtreets; an 
hundred perſons were devourett by wolves within two leagues of Gand; dogs, al- 
moſt famiſhed, ran about the ſtreets, eating beafts, and even one another: and rye 
was ſold from 20 to 24 florins a buſhel. "This hindered Parma from opening the 
campaign till the beginning of June, when he took the fort of Blanckenberg, 1 
inveſted Says; attacking it on the fide of the iſle of ant. 

Tux eftates, upon York and Stanley's treachery, | imagining that all the Engh/b | 
goverhors, put in by Leiceſter, would betray and give up their fortreſſes to the 
enemy, had choſen' prince Maurice proviſionally for their Stadt bolder, and governor 
general in his abſence: and they wrote, on February 4, N. S; to queen Elizabeth 
a letter, complaining of Leitefter's placarts againſt trade, putting towns into 
 falpefted hands, protecting traitors, reſtraining the power of the eſtates, and of his 

| whole exerciſe of the government. He, was nettled at this letter; the queen was 
diſpleaſed at their diſtruſt of him: and lord Buckburſt was ſent over, on March 13. 
O. S. to make up the quarrel. This nobleman, defirous to know all their grie- 
yances, in order to adjuſt and compleat their reconciliati on, engaged the eſtates 
.* to advance, further complaints againſt Leicefter, e of his Feluting to receive in- 
| ec ſtructions; naming counſellors of ſtate; ; quartering Bis atmes on their ſeals; 
« coining roſe-nobles to paſs for double their intrinfick value; inſtituting a new 
« court of exchequer; putting unfit perſons into the colleges of the admiralty; 

5 hindering the levy of 6000 Germans, for which the eſtates had provided money, = 
| * in order to act offenſively the laft campaign; calling the governors of provinces 
ee in queſtion; and inciting the common people againſt the magiſtrates.” 1 he 
queen was not pleaſed with theſe complaints; 3. Leiceſter was angry at Buckburft, 
. and made Sir Jobn Norreys, who had a ſhare in them, feel his reſentment ; getting 
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king of Depmar#'s mediation, which they 


the queen to recall him, notwithſtanding all the intreaties of the eſtates; from Friſe- Er i 
land, where he had done great ſervices, into England, and ſend him to his com- 


| | . 5 4. D. 1 587. 
mand in Feland. The eſtates were in a diſtreſſed condition; . their forces weak © 


and ill paid; the Engliſh troops were not compleat *, and ſtarving for want of pay; 


 Gueldres was betrayed to the enemy, and Slugs would be infallibly loſt, if not ſpeedily 


relieved. Leiceſter was ſent over, in June, for this purpoſe: and, having tried in 
vain to throw ſuccours into the place, on the ſide of the haven, landed with 50 
men at Offend. Joining the garriſon to his troops, and receiving a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from Zelande, he advanced to beſiege Blanckenherg : but, on the duke o 
Parma's approach, retired back to Qfend, and from thence to Zelande. The gar- 
riſon of Sluys being reduced to 700, and not having. powder to ſtand an. aſſault, the 
place was ſurrendered, on Augu/t 4, on honourable conditions. It was at this time, 
that Sir Robert Cary came to. Offend, in order to get into Sluys.*;, and, finding the 
place taken, went to the carl of Leiceſter at Bergen. op. bam, in hopes of ſome 
action: but experience ſoon convinced him, * that a brave war and a poor ſpirited. 
« commander never agree. well together.” 8 


commander never agree well together.” The Span/b army had ſuffered ſo much. 
in the ſiege of Sluys, that it was not fit t 


N fit to undertake another: and Leicgſer, not 
being fond of dangerous enterprizes, ſpent the reſt of his time in the Netherlands, . 

in quarrelling with count Hohenlo, who had lately taken the ſtrong fort of Creve. 
cæur; in endeavouring to gain the eſtates conſent to a treaty of peace under the. 
| y. refuſed ; in promoting factions; in claims. 

ing the ſovereign power; and in publiſhing declarations againſt the eſtates, who. 

juſtified themſelves very well by their anſwers, At laſt, ſome. dangerous deſigns of 
biss, for apprehending Fobn Olden Barnevelt, and putting him to death with . 
thirteen others of the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerters of the liberties of their country ;. and 
for ſeizing Dort, Enckbuiſer, Leyden, and other places, being diſcovered, the queen, 
at the latter end of November, recalled. him to, England: and d him, on 


December 17, to reſign his government. 


9 2 1 5 
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Ir was probably the apprehenſions of a Spaniſh Armada, which could not well Pi. ſent to 
force of the eſtates, that put queen Eli deſtroy ſhips 


be oppoſed without the aid of the naval 
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bth upon this ſtep; for otherwiſe the doth. not ſeem to have miſliked Leicefer's. of Spam. 


- Hp | er $ of Spaine. 
meaſures, It is certain, that, when Buckburſt and others had: exhibited articles 
zgainſt him for his miſconduct, ſhe ſkreened him from the proſecution; confined 
Buckburſt to his houſe; and uſed her endeayours to get Campvere and, Arnemuyden. 

imo her hands i, that ſhe might be miſtreſs of the whole iſle of Maleberen. To in- 


CA © $- ® 


terrupt or delay the king of Spaine's preparations, Sir Fr, Drake had been ſent, in 
April, with four capital hips, and ſome others, to deſtroy his ſhipping as, it lay in 
harbour 5, and intercept his proviſions, . Drake, ſailing to the bay of Cadiz, ſunk 
two galleys, chafing ten more under the forts, and either ſunk, took, or burnt, about 
an hundred veſſels, in which. there were great quantities of ammunition and victuals, 


© beſides a gallion of 1400 tun belonging to the marqueſs of Santa Crus, full of 


ſtores and proviſions, and another of Raguſa, not quite ſo large, laden with mer- 
chandize. Returning to Cape St. Vincent, he took three forts by. compoſition : 
and, deſtroying the boats and nets of the fiſhermen all along the coaſt, he came to 
Caſcaes at the mouth of the Tao; where Santa Cruz lay with a ſquadron. of ſhips, 
but durſt not venture an engagement. Drake, ſailing thence towards the Azores, 
took in his way the St; Philip's, a carrack. of vaſt bulk, returning fr om the Ea/t 
Indies, richly laden; the booty was great; and the papers, taken on-board, it, ſerved 
to inſtra@ the Eng li in the profit of the Indiay commodities, and che manner of 
carrying on the commerce. n ff i oa Rl nn 
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as A GENERAL HISTORY Boer NIR. 
1 Elizasrn. Tuls inſult on the coaſt of Spaine did not fo much weaken, as exaſperate, 
| I Ded. Philip ; who continued his preparations with all the diligence” imaginable: and 


The king of Drake aſſured the queen, that he would be ready the next year for an invaſion of 

| $paine fits out England; which however ſhe would ſcarce believe. The depredations of the Eng. 

| | ior ing ole liſb on the coafts of his American dominions, the interruption given by their pri- 
| land. vateers and fleets to the navigation of both the Indies, the expence he was yearly 
| | at in ſending convoys for the gallions going thither and returning thence, and the 
| immenſe charge of the Low Country wars, of which he ſaw no end, fo long as the 
| x eſtates had aſſiſtance from queen Elizabeth, were the motives that engaged Philip in 
| an enterprize, which, if it ſucceeded, would free him from all thoſe inconveniences, 
| and leave the'Dztch, deſtitute of ſuccours, entirely at his mercy. The time was 
favourable for it; France being hindered by civil wars from interpoſing in the caſe, 
and the like opportunity being fearce to be expected: nor was he in much pain 
about the event, there being no ſtrong places in England. Hollande, full of towns, 


| well fortified; ſtrong by ſituation, and many of them, on that account, ſcarce liable 
| either to be attacked or approached, was only to be won by inches: whereas England, 
| an open and defenceleſs country, muſt fall at once, if invaded by an army ſuperior 
; to its native forte; whoever was maſter of the field, being likewiſe maſter of the 
| kingdom. The Spaniſh government was univerſally odious to the Engliſh nation; 
| nd Philip had, in queen Mary's. time, received ſuch proofs of the averſion, which 
| all orders and denominations of men had to himſelf, in particular, that he had lit- 
| tle reaſon to expect any riſing, even of the Roman Catbolicks, in his favour: but 
| they had ſhewn themſelves of late ſo bigotted in their notions of the papal power, 
| that he thought it proper to procure from the pope a conſecrated banner, and freſh 
| bulles for excommunicating and depoſing Elizabeth, for abſolving her ſubjects 


from their allegiance, and for granting the indulgences and privileges of a croiſade 
to all that ſhould give him affiſtance. The main point was to ſecure the landing 
of his forces near the mouth of the Thames, that they might get, as ſoon as poſſible, 
ei e Are poſſeſſion of Landen: and, witlr this view, he fitted out a fleet, the beſt furniſhed 
| with men; manition, and proviſions, that ever had been ſeen upon the ocean; con- 
fiſting of 130 ſhips, manned with 19,290 ſoldiers, 8350 ſeamen, and 2080 galley 
ſlaves, and ſupplied with 2360 pieces of ordnance. It was at firſt propoſed, that 
ſore pott of Hollande or Zeland ſhould be ſurprized to ſerve for an harbour to 
this fleet: but, it being found impracticable, the duke of Parma was ordered to 
provide tranſports, and have an army of 25,000 men, in readineſs, to be waſted 
over to England, when the invincible Armada (fo it was ſtyled) ſhould appear off 
the coaſt' of Flanders.” The duke accordingly built a great number of large flat- 
bottomed” veſſels, fit for carrying over horſes, provided other ſhips for tranſport 
ſervice, manned them with ſeamen brought from the maritime parts of Germany : 
' "To. oppoſe this invaſion, the queen of England ordered 20,000. men to be dil- 
poſed along the Southern coaſt: and raiſed two. armies, one of 1000 horſe and 
22, 000 foot, to be poſted at Tilbury, under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, 
. who was made general in chief of all her forces; the other of 34, ooo foot and 
| 2600 back, hilt che lord af l, far the guard of her perſon, Theſe were k. 
inforced by A vaſt nu mber of volunteers; the nobility, gentry, clergy, all orders of 
nen, Roman Catholicks as well as Proteſtants, ſhewing an almoſt incredible ardour 
and Zeal to diſtinguiſh themſel ves, on this occafion, in the defence of their queen 
and countty. Arthur lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Francis Knollis, Sir John Norreys, 
Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, being appointed to conſider what 
was fitteſt to be done for putting the kingdom in a fit poſture to receive the enemy, 
were of opinion, that the ports and places, which lay moſt convenient for , of 
N ü 4 CEN 7 
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bent, ſh661d'be fortified" that the train bands in all the maritime counties mould Eiszza ru. 
be raiſed, on b Biel Sireß, to Hinder the enemy's Landing; that, If this was not J 8g 
eee all the dae ſhould bs Walt, and voi Teſt for der we dee > 
that the enemy Thould be kept in contindat"alarms,"fb '#s'to have no teft either night 

of day, and that the hazard of a bättel "ſhould be 2v6ided, rtf af)" we Gfficers ant 
forces, dilperied'in different places, Hail foiled the maff army. The number of the 

militia, which the'Tnland counties were to furniſh, was fixed, and a cotnmander ap- 
pointed for cach corps, their armes were ſpecified, aud rhe mannet of their feht. 
ing regulated. K fleet was fitted out, the ſtrongeſt that could be 
under the lord admiral Efgbum tothe weſtern parts of the he < 
was joined by Drake, now made vice-admiral, * lord Henry Seymour (ſecofid 
ſon to the proteQor Somerfet'by bis Teeond wife, who' died the last yeat in Apriy” 


ditioti, that he had frärce tine to put to ain a Anal dark; and, bejng purſued, 


poſture of defence.” cue ing l 3 85 nee 1 0 A ry i : 
Ta queen of *Eagiahd; wncertalti' of the” ddftfnation'of the, Sham Armed, troy of 

thought ft to fer 6h fact a Yeaty of page; WHICH, "hair deen propoſed the laff arty 
year by che duke of To lf, hat! ied deci, apy the etaresFetuling their Gan 

ſent,” Henry earl of Derby, I. BY lord Cobham, Sir-Fames Crofts, Dr. Dale, 
C 

treating, and to fix the place of meeting; 'which' was agreed at laſt to be at Boure 

burg. The Engliſ6 conithiſfioners' propolidg 2 true to be kit concluded, the 

count of Aremberg, Perent de Champigny, 22 and the other commiſſioners 

of the duke of Parma, refuſed it as prejddicial to the king of Spaine (who was at 

_ great charge in maintaining a powerful army) if a Peace dc nat follow, and as not 

being in the queen's power to make for the Dutth, who daily committed Foſtilities. 


1 * 


The Engliſs then tnoved, it might be general for il Weir mittels territories, and 
for Scotland: but the others would yield to no trüce, unleſs, as Well with a Iimi⸗ 
5 4 eln raed 3 act Ft THT We G CER DISDT M038 154 
tation in point of time and place, chat it mould extend oply to four towns, the 
Brille, Fluſhing,” Bergen-op-20094, and Offend, and thould got lag longer than 
twenty days after the treaty, as with 4 reſerve, that it ſhould be lawful, in the mean 
time, for the queen of Exgland to nvade Spaine, and for lus Catholick majeſty to 
invade Fo lan nt or ane and the Tio Colmt#Hies. * This 0 19 2. n 
invade Eugland out of Haine and the Lew Chun ie. This reſerve, was enough 
to apprife Elizabeth of the Sage , deſigns; aul, though there were anal hopes 
of a peac s, Wbeß u trüce vas rejected, propoſals were mad e for renewing the old 
alliance between the kings of England and the houſe of Burgundy z for ſending all | 
3 by | v3}0140 1 ß e 
foreign troops out, of the Lom Countriet; for fecuting the liberties of the. peggle, 
and granting thee temporary tolerdtion of religion; and for repayment: of the 
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money, the queen of England” 0 i i 
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. adte whilſt the neighbouring powers, werg in afmes, to the thicd, as not 72 


* 


6 777 England, to the fourth, as ae to Elizabeth; own practice, cluded th 


i 


pads o the ſums, be e bad e in the. war with the United HS fince = 


might Thy can a unaware and F the treaty. was protradted till the 


| Spaniſh fleet arrived in the Channel; and then "oy Engliſh e were ſent 


away with a ſafe condut to Calais. 


Defeat of he . ANTox10 DE CoLonnA duke of Palians, a and the marqueſs « of S2 Gus had | 


Invincible 
Armada. 


 rendezyouſed ſome da ys after at Corunna 


been defigned for the chief command of, the Ivincible Armada: but, both dying 


before it was equipped, the command was given to Alorizo Perez, de Guſman, duke 


of Medina Sidonia, having under him John Martinez, de Recalde, an experienced 
ſeaman. The fleet, falling from Liſbon on May 29, was diſperſed by a ſtorm: but 

13 the neighbouring harbouts. It 
was reported to be fo . — ſhattered by 5 ſtorm, that the damage could not be 
repaired of a long time: and the queen, too apt to believe any news that would 
fave her from expence, was verily perſuaded, that the expedition was laid afide for 


this yeat ; and Walfngham wrote to the lor d admiral, to ſend back four of the 


largeſt ſhips, as if the war was over, "Efinckam. lefs credulous, deſiring that no 


raſh reſolation might be taken in ſo important an affair, and that he might retain 


the ſhips with him, though at his own charges, ſet fail with a favourable wind to- 
wards Spaine, to ſurprize the enemy's weather-beaten ſhips in their harbours, He 
was not far from the coaſt of Haine, when, the wind turning and blowing from 
the South, he grew apprehenſive it might carry the Spaniſh fleet into the Channel, 
whilſt he was abſent from his charge: and turned back, making all poſſible expe- 


- dition to defend the coaſts of England, As the Engliſh ſhips were much better 


failers than the Spaniſh, it is very probable that he paſſed by the Armada, though he 
on not ſee it, in his paſſage : it had left Corunna on July la; and, having waited 

for the coming up of ſome veſſels, ſcattered by. A form, before it entered the 
Chanel, was ſeen. off the Lizard, on the 196, O. S. the day after his return to 
Plymouth. The admiral, ſurprized at this advice, uſed the utmoſt diligence to.tow 


out the Engliſh fleet into the main ſea, a work of | no ſmall difficulty, the wind bloy- 


ing ſtiffly and fitting full upon the harbour: but, ſuch was the alacrity of the ſea- 
men, that he gat out the beſt part of it the next day, and adyanced to obſerye the 
enemy; whoſe gallions, galcaſſes, and other ſhips | of an enormous ſize, came ſlowly 


on, appearing in the ſea, like. ſo. many caſtles. He let them paſs by him, that he 


might get the wind and chaſe them in the tear: and, finding by the view, bow 
much their farce was ſuperior, to his. own, diſpatched, his brother-in-law, Sic 
Edward Hoh to court, for a further ſupply of men. and. ſhipping... More ol the 
queen 8 ſhips | were immediately ordered to ſea; and the Engliſh gentry, vying wich 
one another to diſtinguiſh themſclyes ! in their Fountry'' s.ſeryiee, hired veſſels at their 
own charge, « or entered as volunteers, joining the main fleet, day after day, in vaſt 
numbers. ' Among theſe were the earls of . Oxford, Northumberland, and, Cumber- 
land, Sir T homgs an and Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Robert Cary, Sir I alter. Ralegh, Henry 


ele, Charles Blunt, W. Hatton, Arthur Gorges, Ambrſe, Willoughby, ; Thomas 
Gerard, with ſeveral other perſons of quality... '\ | 
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ON Fuly 21, the admiral, having the advantage. of the wind, plied the rear, of the 
2 WF commanded by Recal, ſe, with his :ordnance: as: Drake, Hawking, and 
Forbifter, did likewiſe e with their Hquadrons, 9 their Vroggk des upon the 
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com; add takitig' bust 'with deere Bs aber: 2 E this dhe the fight if ga e | 


maintained at a diſtante for about two hours; the E gig admiral not caring 0 | 
it longer, or venture a cloſe engagement, becauſe forty of his ſhips were 

not yet come up, nor daring to board any of the enemy s large galllons, by reaſon 
of their) height, and being ſo well manned with ſoldiers; The Spatiaris, however; 
had two gallons diſabled. in this action; one whereof, after its. cargo was taken out, 
being turned adrift, was/taken with about fifty ſailors: by the Engliſe; and carried 
into Veynmuth: and that of Pedro de Valdez, falling in the night foul! on anether 
: ſhip, and ſpringing her fotemoſt, was taken by Drake; who, diſtributing 5 5% 
ducats, taken on board it, among his ſeamen; ſent it into Dartmouth. The $ paniſh 

admiral. all this while kept on his courſe : but lay by the next day, to collect his 
ſcattered. ſhips, and appoint each its proper A according to the plan ſettled in 
Spaine, before his departure: but on the 30, the wind veering to the North; he 
bore down, very eatly in the morning, upon the Engliſh; who tacked about; and 
ſtood weſtward. -Hoth fleets, Grove: for fore time 1 20 the windward and 


neither party ghar. give a diſtin&: account 'of the matter. The Rnglj 5, fill wry 
ing to grapple with the enemy, had a great advantage in the ſmallneſs and agility 
of their ſhips, which eaſily ſheered off, as ſoon as they had given their broadſides, 
to the great damage of the Spaniards; whoſe”. bigger and more unweildy veſſels 
were too fair a mark to be miſſed, and whoſe ſhot Frequently flew over the heads 
al the Engli ;/b; without doing any execution. This ſeems to have been the reaſon; 
| why ſo few,of theſe laſt were killed in the fight; | Cock; commander of x ſmall veſſel 
of his own, being the moſt conſiderable perſon; who was ſlain, fighting bravely 
in the midſt of his enemies. It is very ſtrange, that; on ſuch an Occaſion; when 
the kingdom | itſelf, was at ſtake, the Engliſt fleet ſhould not be properly ſup- 
plied, either with ammunition or proviſions; the latter defect might perhaps 
ariſe from the long expectations of the Spaniſh fleet; which arrived in the 
Channet two months later than had been propoſed: and it was femedied by the 
zeal of the gentry and yeomanry of Kent and Suſſox, who opened their ſtores to 
fupply the ſhips. with corn; even the Roman Carboliris contributing to remove the 
neceſſity. The other defect ſeems to have been Wing, either to the queen's too 
great parſimony, or to the negligence of her ofſicers-. The lord admiral; detach- 
ing ſome. of his veſſels to the neareſt of the Exgliſd harbours; for à ſupply of 
powder and ammunition, was forced to obſerve a kind of ceſſition all the next day, 
till it arrived: and then, dividing his fleet into four ſquadrons, ordered ſome of the 
ſmaller veſſels in each to begin an attack upon the 1 at once in che dead of 
night; but a ealm happening, defeated his deſig n. 
Tux calm continued the following day, Juiy 25: yet the Ehe, towing 
ſome. of their ſhips with boats; took a Portugueſe gallion; and brought it off, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts made by three Faleaſſes for its reſcue. This kind of 
veſſels had been a principal means of gaining the great victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto, and bad great advantages in a calm: but 'thoſe'of the Spanrards were 'fo 
roughly handled in this action, that they did not care" afterwards to venture ai) 
new engagement. The likewiſe'refolved; im d cuneill of war; not to attack 
the enemy any more, till they came to che ſtreight of Calais; where the lord 
Henry. Seymour and Sir M. Wikter expected their Arrival. In the meam time, the 
lord adrairal; knighted: the lord Thomas Howard; the lord Sbeſßelt, Roger: Townſend 
Hawkins and Forbijber,- for their ſervices: and made Preparations for a Rtatagens, 
which he ſoon after uſed. with great fucteſt. On Fuly-27, the mula exmeto 
an anchor. before Calais; the pilots on board being apprehenſive, hat, if the ſhips 
_ ventured further, they might be carried by the force of the current into the Norrb- 
ern Channel: and the duke of Medina Sidonia difpatched one meſſenger * 9 
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- Ex:zansrs: to the duke of Parma; pteſſing him to put his whole array on board the eee 
D. 130. whereof to England he undertook, or at leaſt to, ſend away forty Hy- luata 10 
* aſſiſtance, it heing elſe impracticable for him to engage the Eupliſt, by —— 
the lightneſs, and activity of their: yells, and. the anweildy bulk pf the Spanj, 
Parma had not yet embarked. any of his forces, except about/joo.Enyii@ defertcrs 
under. Sir M. Stanley : their provifets were; almoſt. ſpent, whilſt they lay waiting 
for the Armada; abundance of his foreign failers had deſerted, und he Was not 
able to fight hia way through a fleet of 35 Durch men of War, which en us 
the harbour of Dunkerche and Nienporr. The: Engliſh fleet, inerenſed at ins time 
to 140 ſail, came to an anchor within gunſhot of the Spaniſb: and the lord adn 
having beſmeared and filled eight of his worſt ſhips with pitch, tar, roſin, brim. 
Kone and other combuſtible matter, each having a man to direct her, Hur little 
boat to bring bio off, ſent them under the conduct of Prowſe and Dung, about two 
in the morning, before the wind, till they came ſo near the enemy, that the tide 
ſavouring them, they could nat but be driven into the midft of the Spaniſb Ar mali. 
Beiog fired and making a prodigious blaze, the Spani ardt imagined them tu be of 
the fame nature with that, which had lately done ſuch terrible execution at the 
ſiege of Antwerp e and, ſuſpecting they were big with other engines of deſteuction, 
cut their cables immediately, and, in a panick terror, put to fea with all the Cöfü. 
fian and precipitation imaginable. A large galleaſſe, baving broken Her rudder, and 
floating up and down before the wind, ſtruck upon the ſands near Calais: and after 
a long engagement, in which Higa de  Moncada; the comander, with a t part 
of bis ſoldiers and ſeamen-were ſlam, - was taken by ie. Ege; who, rippir 
her of the gold and what: elſe: was valuable! on board," left the ſhip and the for 
perquiſite t the.:governaur af Calais. The: Span yi when the weig hed 
anchor and toad; ont to ſea, had! given ördert for Every fhip tb do the Hh, and, 
when the danger was over, to return ta ber ſtauon: 5 gerd tee we 
| the eſſeck of theſe drderg n the Thips/diſpering z. ſune ak ing 10 "the Geh, und 
a others to the-ſhallows of Flaudeis. The greateſt part; re 1 off Gele, 
were attacked: firſt. by Drate, and afterwarda by the:whote Pay/3/Þ flect: and, be- 
fore they could get elear of the flats, were miſerably torn and Hor through 972 fe 
veral Places. The gallions of Sr. Philip and Sr. Matt how;-ootritnanded by Franciſco 
de Toledo and Diego Pienentel, were taken, the firſt by the Zelunders, and the 
laſt by ibe Egli. In this engagement 2, which Jaſted ir m four iti the mord- 
ing ti ſer at night, be Eg lhb having dhe Advantage bockt in wind and tide, the 
Sponiards loſt 13 tf 14 of their beſt ſhips, either ſunk une or run ' alfiore | in 
different placea'ts, keep them from: ſinking. ii nn nige 03 es 11 ok 
On Wedneſday, the laſt of Juby thei wind blowing from the Nor Hike ihe 
Pays attempted, early in the morning, to get back tothe Areiꝑbt: of Calais: 
but, the Wind turning more weſtward, it was driven towards the foals of Zeſ ande, 
and the Exg/:/b gave over the chace, ſering the Syamiaru- making haſte to their own 
deſtruction The wind coming about in aclittle:timeto'S/W. and by W. they 
went befote it: and, having got clear af the: fands, held council of waf; in which, 
being in wank of great ſhot, in deſpair of: being joined by che duke of Parma, their 
ſhips.torn,, aud. proviſions ſarce,; it was reſolved./to r Saint by the Northen 
Channel, Thus ſteering Northward, they: were followed bythe Big Hh fleet, as 
5 far as Flambergugh-head : aud it was refaived> to have. another engagetnegt with 
| the i Yraing, Which would: Have com- 
pleated the Barxaf the vidory z the Shexbraiimivdl, dreading the Paffa ape T found 
Scotland ſo much, that he wWas only hindered by the Remi pr reſts, of bond him, 
from Ariking bis flag on dhe approach of dhe Bngli/diinavy; 1252 Being refolved to 
t Bteren, il) 10 OL of Sin Rob Cary, de, Oe 29493! 
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do it, in caſe 6 attacked x of But, two hours Before it a 4 flag ELizaBzTH., 
of council was hung out im the viee admiral, and; it being found; that there was 7 B Ig. 
jor ammunition enough! in e whole feet; to make half 2 fight, it ws thou _— 
to return to'the Downs, and let the Armada urſue its courſe usch dice 
The aich r the two fleets Panting there büppene a great ſtorm, Which the 
Engliſh rode out at anchor: but the Spaniſh, wanting their anchors, ſifferet ex. 
tremely and about iy of their ſhips, carry ing above 5000 men, were after wards 8 
caſt away on the Weſtern Iſes'or or the coaſt of Treland. Such of the men, as got 
2 in this laſt country, were cut in pieces, either by the Triſh or the lard 
but about 700," who ſell into the hands of the Scots, were treated with 
— _ ity. Some veſſels were loft" on the coaſt of Norway, many periſhed 
by fre and other accidents; ſo that, of four galeaſſes and as many galleys, only 
one was left; out of 91 large gallions there returned but 333 of ſmaller veſſels 17 
were loſt; and out of 134 ſhips of all ſorts, only 53 made a fhift to get back to | 
Spaine,. in a very bad conditien; the commanders inputitg their ill fuccefs to the 
duke of Parina's not joining them, and to their being too ſtrictly tied up by the in- 
ſtructions given them in Spine, from which they were not allowed in the leaſt to 
recede. © The prohibition of making any attempt, till joined by Parma“ fleet, was 
aſſigned as the reaſon; why they did not attack the Egli 4 0 fleet, when it firſt met 
— in the' Channel, and, having ſeatce half its com tof ſhips, might have 
been fought with great advantage. Thete were two medals ſtruck on this defeat 
of the Armada: one with the device of a fleet flyiog under full Gail, and this in- 
{cription, »Fenit, Vidit, Fugit ; another defigned more particularly for the honour 


of queen Elisabeth, — freſhips, and a fleet all in an hurry and confuſion, | 
| — motto, Dux Fumina Facti. CCC me 


Tun queen had ſhewn a great ſpirit on the occaſion; mounting on horſeback, Death of che 
viliting her army encamped at 77/bury, riding through the troops drawn up on both earl of Leice- 

fides of her, and inſpiring, by her preſence and ſpeeches; both officers and ſoldiers” 

with a bruvery not eaſy 10 be conceived;” but this would ſearce have made amends 

for the blunder ſhe committed, in making the earl of Leicefler [rok ber arm 

This nobleman died, on Septembet 4; of a fever, at Corubury- huge near” Mou — 1 A 

in Oxfardfbire,'toi the queen's great affliction : and, — Coo E 

had always ſhedyn him in his life time, his effects were publickly fold, to pay His 

debts to the crown; ſhe very rarely remitting what was owing 10 her treaſury. 
| Enough/hath bees faidt of him already ta ſet forth his true character: but it may 

be proper to obſer ve, that he enjuyed the queen's; ſavour to the laſt, in as high a 
degree as ever; ſhe had extolled him, in her ſpeech at ilbury, at the nobleſt and 

the worthieſt ſubject, chat ever apy: prince had; and, after the diſperſion of the 

Spaniſh fleet, was going to create him her lieutenant in the government of England 

and Ireland. | The letters patent were actually drawn; but Burg bey and Hatton 

found means to ſtop them, by alarming hevjealoufy, and repreſentinghow dangerous 

it was to truſt ſo great a power in che hands of one perſon. It i perfectly incon- 

ceivable, how Leicefler came ta get ſuch an aſcendabt over a queen, who was no 

ill judge of men jn other caſes: hut wa bertainly blinded by her affections, when 

ſhe choſe him to he general! in chief af all her furces in England, at a time, when 

her crown and the fate of the nation depended on the {ſkilful exerciſe of that com- 

mand. It hath been already abſerved, that he Ws a coward ; his conduct in 

the Low Countries ſnewed bim to be inarpert in matters of war, vain, proud, 

poſitive, wil foll, incapable of advice, and the dupe of  flatterors t and it was the 

beight of good fortune ta Eliæabeth, that the duke of Parma did noti land with Be 

. in * A. as the hiſtories and experience of ar e 0 1 - 
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Se that the beſt general always gets the victory, it is much to he feared, that, in a land 
4, D. 1 588. War, all the bravery of the Exgliſb troops would not have ſupplied the defects of 
their commander, nor have made up the vaſt difference between the capacities ot 

of the two generals. It was to her fleet, that England then owed her deliverance 2 
and, in all a N gt it will be for ever found the ame a providing for her 


ſafety and fencde. 


Dr Ap as Lejcefter was to. he queen of En nd, he was not ak ſo to che * 
Provinces, the factions he had raiſed. there, ſtill continued; mutinies broke out in 
abundance of garriſons, ending ſometimes i in the. betraying of places, particularly | 
of the ſtrong town of Gertruydenberg; and ſcarce any obedience was paid to the 
orders of the Eſtates. This was the reaſon, why they could make no advantage of 
the duke of Parma s inactivity, whilſt his forces. were drawn. down to the Fr 
of Flanders, waiting for the arrival of the Spani/> Armada. When that was 
diſperſed, the duke ſat down, on September 24, before Bergen - op- aoom, hoping 
that the diſſentions of the garriſon, compoſed. for the moſt part of Engliſb, might 
afford him an opportunity of taking it by their careleſsneſt or treachery: but, their 
differences being made up by the prudence. of lord Villoughby,, the ſiege was raiſed. 
Nor was Leiceſter as yet dead to England; where the faction of the Puritans, 
grown by his encouragement to an intolerable height of inſolenee, publiſhed att | 
lous pamphlets againſt the Liturgy, the conſtitution of | the church, the order and 
the perſons, of Biſhops (under the titles of Martin Mare prelate, Minerals, Dise. 
Pbres, the demonſtration of diſepline &c.) in order to render them odious to the 
common people, and introduce the Geneva form of diſcipline; which they actually 
ſet up in ſome counties, in contempt; of the laws and the royal authority. Theſe 
libels were ſtuffed with ſuch ſcandalous, virulent and abuſive language, as could 
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ſcaroe be imagined to drop from the mouth or pen of a Chriſtian: and yet they 


wee dhe work of ſome of their anifed-miniſters- and e On 


Marriage of of 


the king of 
Scotland. 


non purity and/preciſeneſs.in. religion. 
MaxwzEL was not the only Scotch nobleman, that ds enterprize of 
the Spamardi, It appeared, by letters intercepted in the beginning of this year, 


4. B. 1589, that the earls of Huntley, Borhuvell, Errol, and Crawford; held a correſpondence 
che duke of Parma, and 10, ooo crowns had been ſent by Robert Bruce, a ſe- 


minary prieſt, for enabling them to raiſe diſturbances in Scor land. They diſpatched 
colonel Sempil to ſollicite the king of Spaine to another invaſion, recommending it 
to be made by the way of Scetland: and Bothivell attem pted to ſeize the king, 
under the pretence of taking him out of the hands of the Al altos Maitland, who, 
having the direction of all publick affairs, managed them ill, and neglected the nobi- 
lity. The other three, having recourſe to armes, came with a body of forces to 
Aberdeen: but, the king having raiſed his lieges, and advanced thither againſt 
them, Huntley s men quitted him, not caring to fight againſt their ſovereign ; and 


they were forced to make their ſubmiſſion. Huntley, Crawford; and Bothwell, were 


convicted of treaſon for attempting to alter che government, beſieging Glammii, 


and marching againſt his majeſty with bannets diſplayed: and were kept in priſon 
till September 123 when they were ſet at liberty, in order to be preſent at the cere- 


monial of the new queen's reception. The miniſters about the king had been care- 


1 175 | | 2 * VOY - | | ; * 


full to obſerve Elizabeth s inſtructions for keeping him three years unmarried: and, 
though, in that time, ſeveral agents had been ſent to the court of Denmark to con- 
clude a match with Elizabeth, the eldeſt; daughter of Frederick 11, their powers 
had been ſtill ſound deſective. The Daniſh court, in a reſentment of theſe trifling 
proceedings, had agreed upon a meg for Elizabeth with Henry Julius duke of 
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Brunſwick : but, Fredericks ſecond: dauphter Anne being 3 this princeſs Ebfzanerus 
was propoſed inſtead of the eldeſt and the treaty was continued. The queen of 4 D885 
England endeavoured to obſtruct it, by recommending to the king a marriage with | 
Catharine de Bourbon, ſiſter to the king of Nauarre, who depending continually 
on her for aſſiſtance, -ſhe could protract it as long as ſhe: pleaſed, and actually wrote 
to him, to defer it for three years: but, Fames rejecting the-overture; the carl M4. 
reſc bal was ſent to Copenhagen in Fane; and brought the treaty of marriage with 
Anne to a concluſion. This princeſs, embarking about Michaelmas, was driven 
by a ſtorm into Norway: and the king, being impatient to ſee his new bride, took 
ſnipping, on Os lober 22, at Leith, attended by the chancellor, ſeveral noblemen, 
and a train of zoo per ſons, and arrived ſafe in that kingdom. Their nuptials 
being ſolemnized, on November 24, at Uyſſo, he paſſed the winter in Denmark: 
and, bringing his queen over in the ſpring following to Scotland, they landed in 


the beginning of May at Leith, and ſhe was crowned on ae the * of that 
month, in the church of Holyrood- Abbey. Migano 


IT E late attempt of an invaſion by the Spaniards p . FIRE? to: Philip ach of The earl of 
Arundel. He had been tried three years before in the Starcbamber, ** for having eee. 5 


« relieved. Romiſo prieſts contrary to law; for correſponding with Allen and Parſons, high on 
_ « the queen's enemies; for publickly reflecting in writing on the juſtice of the king. 
« dom; and for deſigning to depart the realm without licence: and, after a mo- 
deſt excuſe, and a ſubmiſſion to the juſtice of the court, he had been fined; 10,0001, 
and ſentenced, to be impriſoned during the queen's pleaſure. He was ſtill confined | 
in the Tower, when the-Speniſh Armada entered the Channel, and could not for- 
beat exprefling his joy at the news: he had likewiſe cauſed a maſſe of the Holy 
Ghoſt to be faid for its ſucceſs; and a courſe of devotions to be uſed. for 24 hours 
together. Theſe things. irritating the queen, he was called to an accompt for them. 
as well as for his former offences, which, having been charged on him before as 
contempts: and miſdemeanours, were now aggravated. and urged as treaſonable mat- 
ters. His religion, ſome emblematical iRures found in his houſe, and other peo- 
ple's notions. of his being one of the, friends to the late queen of. Scors, and the 
chief ſupport. of the Popi/6; party in England, were urged by the lawyers; with more 
vehemence.than. reaſon, as arguments to. conclude him guilty of treaſon: but the 
chief matter againſt him was the facts in the Tower, Which were proved: by the 
confeflions of Sir J. Gerard, Bennet, a Romi ſo prieft, V. Shalley, who had all been 
condemned for treaſon, and of ſome other priſoners, againſt whoſe, credit the carl 
excepted. As for the two firſt, when they were produced in court, Gerard, being 
adhured by the earl to ſay nothing but the truth, as he Would anſwet ſot it at the 
day of judgment, was ſo. confounded, that he was ſcarce able to ſpeak a word to the 
purpoſe: Bennet indeed appeared with more confidence in court, and confirmed his 
depolition,, which had been produced ; but it lay under the diſadvantage. of claſh 
ing with another of his confeſſions, and he had expreſſed a remorſe for having ac- 
cuſed the carl falſely, for fear of torture, and in hopes of pardon. The peers 1, af- 
ter above an hour's debate, and a conſultation with the judges, found the earl guilty 
of high treaſon: and ſentence was accordingly pronounced againſt him by Henry 
earl of Derby, fitting as high ſteward. The queen did not think fit to cauſe the 
ſentence to be executed: but he remained a priſoner in the Tower; living very 
auſterely, and giving up himſelf entirely to devotion, till he died on Nov. 19, 1595 
Tux proſecution of this nobleman j is generally imputed. to a deſign of ſtriking a Patliatienthry eng 
terror. into the Roman Catholicks, of, England: but there could not well be, at any 3 


- 2 Theſe were, the lord treaſurer Burghley,;: 72 Grey of Wiltonz \Dacrei of the North, Sandes, Went- 
marqueſs of Mincheſter, the earls of Ox ord, Kent, Sn Rich, ; Blk of & ham, North, 1 
Suſſex, Pembroke, Hertford, and Lincoln, the lords Jeln of Bleiſbo, 'B hat Le 1725 _ d r 
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El agen, time, leſs occafion-for extraordinary meaſures to produce ſuch an effekt, than aſter 
7 1883. the defeat of the Spaniſb Armada, which had been three years in fitting out, at an 
infinite expence, and yet was ruined witheut atchieving any one purpoſe that Spaine 

had in view, and with an inconfiderable loſs to the Engh/h. The ſpirits of the 


7 regulate the proceedings of the court of exchequer : and, the queen inſiſting that theſe 


the rate on aliens, with four 'fifteenths. This grant did not paſs without ſome 
oppoſition, on account of the late loan, and the great expences the country gentle- 
maen had been at in preparing to oppoſe the Spaniſb invaſion: and two other ſubſi- 
dies, each of 64 in the pound, were granted by the clergy in convocation. The 
day after the choice of ſerjeant Snagg for ſpeaker had been approved, the commons 


and diſorder in the choice and return of members for this parliament: and in ſome 


4 members; but yet the houſe had authority, in caſes where no return was made, 
& to direct warrunts under the ſpeaker's hand to the clerk of the crown,” for ifluing 


= 
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nation were raiſed on an event, which redounded highly to its glory, and which ef- 
fectually deterred her enemies from the like attempts. The power of Spoine, ever 
formidable before, was now grown contemptible and the parliament, which met 
on Tuęſdayn, February 4, deſired the queen to denounce open war againſt" the 
« king of Spaine, whom they concluded to hade been the root and fountain of all 
<< the conſpiracies practiſed, and of all the rebellions raiſed,” againſt her majeſty.” 
To defray the expences of the war, ſhe had at the latter end of the laſt year raiſes 
large ſum of money by way of Joan on her ſubjects, and the commons now gave her 
an extraordinary aid of two ſubſidies, each of 4 5; in the pound on natives, «ft + 


ordered warrants for the clerk of the erown, to iſſue writs for the choice of new 
members in the ſtead of two others, who being fick deſired to be excuſed from at- 
tending, and to have new members choſen in their places: but, four days after, 
they made a general regulation in the caſe of 'fickneſs, reſolying that no new mem- 
ber ſhould be choſen in the place of another being ſick, unleſs the ſickneſs, as frenzy 
and the like, appeared to be incurable. There had been a good deal of corruption 


places there had been falſe returns, in others none at all, and members had been 
returned for burroughs, that never had fort any before. Whether theſe irregularl- 
ties aroſe from party views, in the courtiers and Puritam, both too eager to get 
into parliament, for ends no way tending to the good of the church br ſtate, Sic 
Edward Hobby\complained of them, in hopes of fome retnedy being provided in the 
caſe: but all ended in a reſolution, that i the houſe could only take notice of returns 
4 as certified: by the clerk of the crown, and not otherwiſe, without intermeddlin 

eat all with any buſineſs of the ſheriff or any others 1 in "making the election 8 


«the queen 's writ for the choice and return of members in ſuch cafes.” It was 
reſolved likewiſe, that fines ſhould be laid upon all members abſent without licence 
or a reaſonable excuſe: and chat no members thould give copies or notes of their 

s to any perſons whatſoever, not being members, or make them the ſubject 
of Giſcourle at table. They paſſed pills to remedy the abuſes of purveyors, and 


were matters cSenifable: by herſelf only, a diſpute enſued, but the bills were not 
The two houſes fat till March 29; when the lord chancellor Hatton (who, 
vipon dir J. Bm death in April 158% had been advanced to that dignity, 
which he exerciſed wich Sent 1 and e ſignified her majeſty $ plea 
fare for their diſſolution. ee 
Tux queen, enabled by his uuprty to make a vigorous wem upon Spline, d did 
not yet care to.expend any conſiderable ſum of her own money in an expedition, 
which the perhaps thought would not countervail the charges, and vrhich ſeemed 
to be undertaken for the intereſt of a foreigner. The Portugueſe were univerſally 
diſguſted with Philip's government; WhO oppreſſed them With new heavy taxes, 
ou treated their country, as if it had been a. province to Coftille. Don Antonio, by 
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of Crato, had always been extremely beloved by the common people: and, feed-Exan fs. 
ing himielf with bopes, that the difaffection of the nobleſſe might draw them to en- I. B. 48g. 
gage in his party, thought the conjuncture favourable for an attempt to make good N 
his pretenſions to the cron of Portugal. He had, ſome. years before, upon his 
firſt arrival in France, treated with the Engliſh embaſſador at Paris for fuccours to 
ſecure his poſſeſſion of the iſland of Tercera: but Elzabeth, fearing to be involyed 
in a war with Phzl;p, which ſhe thought too dangerous a meaſure, unleſs in con- 
junction with France, had declined the overture, and left to Catherine de Medicis © 
the charge of an enterprize, which proved very, unfortunate. Sir Jahn Norreys and 
fir F. Drake, now fully perſuaded that the power of Spaine was much leſs in 
reality, than it had paſſed to be in opinion, generouſſy undertook, at their own 
charges, and by the aſiſtance of other private adventurers, with ſcarce any expence 
to the queen, beſides ſix ſhips of her navy, to raiſe a body of men, and fit out a 
fleet, for the Portugueſe expedition. It was agreed between them, that whatever 
prizes were taken ſhould be ſhared among them by a fair and equal dividend. Muley 
Hemet emperor of Morocco, jealous of the power of Spaine, had, at queen Eligabel bbs 
inſtance, agreed to lend 200,000 crowns to Don Antonio; who had, on October 25, 

1588, ſent his ſon Chriſtopher from England to Fez, as an hoſtage. for the repay- 
ment of the money: but Philip prevented this loan, by giving up the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Arzila to the emperor. . This unlucky diſappointment was probably the reaſon, OE 
why volunteers did not offer themſelves for this expedition in ſuch numbers, as 'was 
expected: yet the generals, having got together 1 1000 ſoldiers and 15 oo ſailors, 
and being reinforced by ſome Dutch veſſels, ſet ſail with a fleet of 146 ſhips, on 
April 18, from Plimouth; and, after a paſſage of five days, landed in the bay of 
Ferrol near Conunna. This laſt place was inveſted, and the lower town taken by 
ſtorm: but the upper, ſeated on a rock too hard for the miners to advance by ſap- 
ping, held out againſt all the efforts of the Engl:ſh ; who wanted heavy artillery: to 
beat down its fortifications. The count of Andrada, matching with 800 men to 
its relief, was defeated with the loſs of 700 of his ſoldiers at the bridge of Burgos: 
but, the numbers of the beſiegers daily leſſening by a peſtilential diſtemper, either 
cauſed by exceſſive drinking, and the heat of the climate, or catched of ſome 
Spaniards, who had been in the Spaniſh Armada, and ſuffered great hardſhips in 
their return to Corunna, the generals thought fit to reimbark on May q, and ſail to- 
wards Portugal. On the 130, they were joined by the earl of Eſſex, ho had ſtolen 
pfrivately out of England, and Sir Roger Williams, with his regiment: and, landing, 
on the 16 near Peniche, made themſelves maſters' of the town and caſtle. 
Marching thence to Liſbon, they entered the ſuburbs on May 24: but, the city be- 
ing defended by a ſtrong garriſon of Spaniards, the inhabitants diſarmed, none of 
the country coming in to Don Antonio, as he expected, the mortality ſtill raging 


* 


among their ſoldiers, and the fleet not being able to enter the harbour, and give 
them any aſſiſtance in the attack of the place, it was reſolved to embark. at Caſcaet 
(a ſmall town lying on the mouth of the Tajo, which Drake had taken) and return 
to England. This admiral, plundering Vigo in his way, arrived, With part of the 
fleet, on June 21, at Plymouth, as Sir F. Norreys did with the reſt on the 30 of 
” Ton e of this enterprize, in which 6000 men periſhed. by ſickneſs, | 1 l 
was aſcribed, by ſome, to the landing firſt at Corunna, Where the troops caught the | 
infectious diſeaſe. which thinned them, and, by others, to Drake's not coming with 
his fleet into the river of Liſbon, though guarded by! the fort of Sr. Julian, a bat- 
tery of fifty pieces of cannon, and a ſquadron of galleys, which rendered it too 


IE. 


hazardous an. attempt to be conſiſtent with the queen's orders: but Elizabeth het- 
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 EL1ZaBETH. ſelf, i in her letter of Ofober 19, A.D. 1590, to 
LOS the waiit of the money, which he had 


Affairs of 
France and 
c Flanders, 


heretick, but by moſt of the Hugonot 
been obliged to promiſe upon oath * to ſuffer himſelf to be inſtructed in the Romiſb 
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to! Mulcy Hamtt, imputed it entirely 
promiſed to advance. The Exgliſe, how. 
er, took in it about ſixty ſhips: laden with wheat and naval ſtorrs, which had 
come from the Baltich, round by the Orcades, to the mouth of the river of Ln; 
having taken that courſe for fear of being intercepted in their paſſage, purſuant to 
a proclamation” iſſued by the queen of England, inhibiting the Hanſe Towns, to 
which they belonged, from carrying any warlike proviſions into Spine or Portyga], 
on pain of loſing their ſhips and cargo. The Hanſe Towns' complained of this a 
violation of their ancient privileges, which yet reſtrained them from tran 
commodities into the dominions of any - profeſſed enemy of England; and talked 
big on the occaſion: but, every prince having a right to provide for his own and 
his people's ſafety, by hindering ſupplies coming to his enemies, redreſs was refuſed 
them, and their menaces deſpiſed. It was probably conſidered afterwards, that, ag 


war had not yet been declared between England and Spaine, the Hanſe ſociety were 


under no obligation to confider the Spaniards as the queen's enemies: and their 


* were thereupon reſtored, with all their merchandize, except the ammunition. 


Ir the queen had been ſparing of her money in the expedition undertaken in 
favour of Antonio's un juſt pretenſions to the throne of Portugal, ſhe parted with it 


more liberally for the ſupport of a rightful prince, diſtreſſed by a potent faction, and 


in danger of loſing his crown, on account of his being a Proteſtant. The Jake of 


_ Guiſe*, having all the partiſans of the Holy league at his devotion, and being maſter, 


whenever he pleaſed, of Paris and the beſt part of France, had carried his views to 


the crown: and his creatures made no difficulty of giving out, that the king would 


be depoſed, and thruſt into a convent. He had got the eſtates, aſſembled at Blois, 


to paſs reſolutions for excluding the king of Navarre from the ſucceſſion of the 


crown: nor would Henry III have long kept poſſeſſion of it, if, unable to bring 
him any other way to juſtice, he had not, on — 23, the laſt year, cauſed him 


to be aſſaſſinated. The leaguers hereupon took up armes in all places againſt the 


king, the people of Paris revolted openly, impriſoned and broke the parliament, 


and appointed a new one; the duke of Mayenne was declared lieutenant general 7 


the royal gate; and Heng; reduced to extremity, was forced to call in the king of 
Navarre to his ſuccour. Their united armies, being reinforced by 10;000 Suifes, 
2000 Lanſquenets, and 1500'German horſe raiſed by Nicholas de Harlay fieur de 
Sancy, ſate down before Paris on July 31: and would ſoon have reduced the city, 
had not the king been ſtabbed the next day by Jacques Clement, a Facobin fryer. 


The wound proved mortal, Henry dying of it on Auguſ 2: and the king of Na- 


varre (though the Suiſſe troops, and ſome of the French nobility, took an oath of 


allegiance to him as king. of France) being deſerted, not only by the duke of 


Eſpernon, and other great men, who pretended conſcience againſt ſtaying with an 
forces (perhaps on account of his having 


religion, and not to tolerate any other, except in places where it was already exer- 
ciſed) was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retire into Nor mandie. The duke of 
Mayenne followed him thither with an army of 30,0000 men: and the new king, 


whoſe forces were reduced to 7000, had no party left, but either to ſtand his ground 


with that ſmall corps at Hr ques, or elſe to embark at Dieppe, and take refuge in 
England.” Choofing the firſt party, as more becoming his dignity, courage, and 


reputation, he gained, on September 20, a glorious victory over the army of the 


league; yet the duke, ill vaſtly ſuperior in force, propoſed,” in about a week after, 
either to drive him from his advantageous poſt, or to take Dieppe, which was very 
nn. This ng Alita ee, gk ce 1 to whom 
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Henry had "TT * 3 of r men, money, af ammunition, as well 2s for Ex manure. 
making a, league offenbye and defenſive with the Protefanr princes of Germany: J 55g 
and, though ſhe did not comply with his inſtances in all their extent, ſhe yet ſent 
Peregrine, lord Willougbby, over to Dieppe, with 4000 men and 22,0001. in 
money, to his aſſiſtance. This ſuccour arriving very ſeaſonably, Mayenne retired 
| beyond the Somme: and Henry, reinforced by the count of Soiſons, the duke of 
Long ueville, and the mareſchal 4 Aumont, with their troops, marched ſtraight to 
Paris, and by a ſudden attack, on November 1, tock all the ſuburbs. A general 
conſternation. ſeized the citizens, and De Roſne the governor was afraid of intelli- 
within the place: but the duke of Mayenne, coming up the next day with his 
army, reaſſured them; and the king, after braving him in vain to a battel, marched 
off to Etampes. This place, with Janville, Vendome, Chateau du Loir, Le Mans, 
Sable, Beaumont, Laval, Chateau gontier, Vernueil, Falaiſe, Alenſon, Lifieux,; Pont- 
Audemer, and Honfleur, were all taken before Chriſtmas; when the Engli/h forces 
returned bome, leaving Henry maſter of all the Town Nermendie, Le n and 
Touraine.. 7 
Tux deſigns of the king of Spaine upon the c crown of Freuen Pegs. now to be 
difcovered, by his embaſſador Mendoza's inſiſting on his maſter's. being declared 
protector of France; with power to diſpoſe of all the charges. and dignities of the 
kingdom, as he did of thoſe in Naples and Sicily. The faction of the /x/cen ſup- 
ported him in this demand; repreſenting it as a proper acknowledgment for the ſuc- 
cours they received from him; and the duke of Mayenne, unable to oppoſe it di- 
rely, had much ado to get the reſolution deferred, till the arrival of the pope s 
legate who would probably claim it for the Roman pontiff. This motion, alarm- 
ing all true Frenchmen, was of no diſſervice to Henry: but the league was 
as yet ſtrong; and the duke, taking the field with 12,000 foot and 2000 horſe, 
in the beginning of January, recovered Pantoiſe, and inveſted Meulon. The 4. D. 1590. 
king, marching to its ſuccour, obliged him twice to raiſe the ſiege af the 
place: and, having tried in vain to draw him to a battle, ſate down before Dreux; 
which Mayenne, reinforced by the count of Egmond with a000 Spaniſs bore, 
and a body of foot, paſſed the Seine at Mante to relieve. The king, raiſing the 
ſiege, met him near Jury: and gained, on March 14; ſo compleat a victory, that 
of 16,000, which the army of the /cague conſiſted of, ſcarce a fourth part eſcaped. 
The duke himſelf would have. been taken, had he not, by earneſt entreaties, and 
ſtrong aſſurances of the king s being killed in the action, prevailed on the inhabitants 
of Mante to teceive him into the town, and ſuffer him to paſs the river. The ſur- 
render of Mante and Vernon, which made Henry maſter of all the bridges over the 
Feine between Rouen and Paris, was the firſt effect of this victory: : and, had not a 
want of money (the Suiſſes being ready to mutiny for their pay) hindered him ftom | 
marching, directly to Paris, whilſt the conſternation of the citizens laſted, the city 
would probably have been taken. That opportunity being loſt, the king tried to re- 
duce it by famine; and, having taken Corbeil, Lagny, St. Denis, ſome other places 
in the neighbourhood, and the ſuburbs of the city, teduced it to the laſt extremity. 
Above 13,000 inhabitants died for want of food: but the king's exceſs of goodneſs, 
in allowing an infinite number of old men, women; and children, turned out of tùje 
place as uſeleſs mouths, paſs through his camp, enabled them to hold out till; the | 
latter end of Auguſt, when the duke of Parma, coming with the S paniſb army from 
the Netherlands, raiſed the blockade. The king however, though he could not 
bring the duke to a battel, nor do him much miſchief. in bis retreat, was ſtill in a 
good condition; the nableſe in general eſpouſing his cauſe, and the affairs. gf the 
league being much embaraſſed by the loſs of their titular king, the cardinal of Bour- 
bm; who died, on May 9, of the ſtone, or a retention of urine, The chief dif- 
1 25 TG > _ 3 Rymer, xvil. 23. | 
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Erinaan rü ficulty he laboured under was 4 ſcarcity of money: and the queen of England, 
. upon ſecurity given by bis agents, furniſhed him "TIE ſeveral * Ko vying 


1 under the prince of Aubalt in German. 

Tuis princeſs was ſo good an œconomiſt, that, without 16445 bg her ſubjects with 
* oppreſſive or unuſual taxes , ſhe never wanted money, . for her occaſions, 
or the relief of her neighbours; of whoſe diſtreſs ſhe made no advantage, though 
ſhe conſtantly took care to have'forts or other ſufficient ſecurity for the repayment 
of vrhat ſhe advanced. Oftend had been pledged to her for money ſhe had lent the 
eſtates of Brabant and Flanders; and ſhe was at a very great and continual ex. 
pence in maintaining garriſons there, and in other eautionary towns: but, when 
the burghers of Grbeningen at this time would have put themſelves under ber pro- 
tection, ſhe refuſed . offer, and uſed her beſt endeavours for reconciling dec 
to the eftates general, and for quieting the commotions, which had been raiſed in 
all the provinces by \Leicefter's intriegues. Honoured in foreign parts, ſhe Was 
enabled to do good offices in behalf of remote princes; procuring from the Sultan 

of the Turks a peace for the YVaived of Moldavia and the king of Poland* and, 
deſirous to live in amity. with other nations, ſhe cauſed the ſhips, which had been 
taken by her ſubjects from the Venetians and Florentines, to be reſtored, and ifſued 
a ſevere proclamation againſt all that ſhould make depredations on the Tealians, 
'- French, Danes, or Eafterlings. As ſhe was at war with Spaine, it was her intereſt 
to diſtreſs the affairs, and interrupt the commerce, of that country: but. ſhe choſe to 
do it at her ſubjects expence, rather than her own; and there did not want a num. 
ber of brave adventurers, that, failing to the Ares (where the earl of Cumberland | 
now took: and demoliſhed the caſtle of Fayal) and other parts lying 1 in the courſe 
of the navigation of both the Indies, took abundance of rich prizes. Her own do- 
minions were free from any diſturbance, except an inconſiderable inſurrection raiſed 


in Ireland by Brian O Rourke, out of an apprehenſion, that he might be treated i in 


the ſame manner, that * é Roe Mac Mabon, a pare} an hy the territory "of 


wer of 


_ hs hrs 0 had hola forbidden. Brian, we whe tes — Sir Niere 2 5 fled 
to Scotland: but, being delivered up by king James, was tried on Ober 28, and 


Deaths of Sir Executed, __ November 3, at London, Elizabeth, happy in every part of her preſent 
Fr. W. 15 - fituation, had yet reaſon to lament the death of Sir Fr. Malfingbam, ſecretary of 


| Nate; chancellor of the dutehy of Lancaſter, and knight of the Garter, a man of 
great penetration, judgment, and prudence, of an indefatigable induſtry, and a con- 
ſummate ſtateſman: he died poor, notwithſtanding the profitable employments he 
had long enjoyed, leaving only one daughter, married firſt to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
after his death to Robert D' Evereum earl of Eſſex. Ambroſe Dudley earl of "War ar- 
wick died a little after him, on 'February 11; and he was followed by Sir Thomas 
Randolph chamberlain of the exchequer, Sir James Crofts" ben 9 of the 


houſhold, George J. albot earl of ſry, und nf yin rar V. N formed 7 
governor ob6 Calan; 50:4 503 359 250 * Si 


4 P1598 Tux next year was ml to Sir Chr. Eater, hin of England, A off the 


univerſity of Oxford; a fine gentleman, extremely polite in his behaviour, of ad- 
mirable parts, a clear head, very good ſenſe, an eaſy flowing eloquence, great. pro- | 
bity, an unaffected piety; and ſound principles' with regard to the conſtitution both 
in church and ſtate, and a muuificent patron of learning. He died of a diabetes; 1 
through chagrin at an unkind: expreſſion of the queen's, and her exacting of him a 
anny due to oy in conſideration of the tenths and firſt OR 15 71 His 1 . 
| 14 11115 15 not T9499) 1 Camden, v1 391. 5 | 2 We JHA 
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ment, Which, whe highly in ber favour, he hoped would hate been remitted, Was Fomranerm: 
ſuppoſed to have rendered the diſtemper Mortal. Hatton had always been a due. T Gi dee 
ous oppoſer 'of the Puritans, and for that reaſon became ſo muchꝭ the ob ect of their, aces b 
hatred, that he was | put © on the fame foot with archbiſhop: Wiitgift,- and marked Puritan, and 


out 85 a 9 fot Seftryetion:” A little before. death, ode Farbe an fue pre. 120 


NF with 5 and . e bolh alike © ARE e r 
divine call and ſupernatural revelations. They formed Aa charge "of tredſon Againſt 
V bitgift” ald Hatton; threatned to diſpatch them; publiſhed ſeditious papers and 
ballads to incite the 08 to à rebellion; and Pretended to have a power to'dethrone& 
the queen * (whoſe picture” Harket had ſtabbed) if ſhe would not encourage their) 
bleſſed reformation. ” "Hacket, having perfuaded Coppiniger and Arthington, tharthey* 
had more than a -prophetical ſpirit in them, and were angelical viſioners; ſet u up bim 
ſelf for Chrif, or at leaſt for a king, informed by the fame divine Tpirit? and pattaker 
of his glorified nature, come down from heaven to plant the goſpel trough Buropes* 
and to eſtabliſh 4 church diſcipline in England. This Coppinger- and Arrhingtbn 
calling themſelves bis two prophets, proclaimed through the ſtreets of London, af 
firming it on their falvation, and declaring, that Hacket was the ſupreme ii? 

«'narch of the world; chat all the © princes of Europe Held” their” ſceptets of hich; 
« and that the queen was to be depoſed.” They were apprebended [50f: and be- 
haved themſelves with ihtolerable infolence before the council. Hacker, being tried” 
for treaſon and <onfeſfing | himſelf” guilty, Was condemned; and uttered the moſt 5 
ſhocking blaſphemies at his dc Coppinger ſtarved bimſelf to death in We 
ſon: but Arthington 1 lived to repent; and made a ſeribus recantation. The Puritahs: 
were at this time buſy in exclaiming and writing againſt eccleſiaſtical courts: b 
the queen; Knowing, theif view was toatdertnitie the diſcipline of the ofitirch! and 
to wound het prerogative through "the Hides of the-hjerkrehy] repiefied their wich? 
ſures; and, keeping a ſtrict hand over them, obliged them for à tine to be quiet. 
The Papifts tod, on becfion of an Engliſh Emin} being founded at Valadolill“ 

were put in mind of the laws forbidding them to ſend their children to Toth places 
of education, which wwe) Had lately Götze in mote than Gfdittary numbers: and, fr 
che more effectual d overy of this Practice, a procfamation was iſſued, itt Ocker 

agaiift gar and EH, prieſts; * a « forbidding; all perſons throughout the realth 
« de or Harbouf any ran Whatever, ekcept they firſt enquired,” o be Was: 
« whether he frequelſiteti the ſervice-of the church, what eſtate” he had to Ice 6n, 

_ «© Where he reſided the year before, and into other! che like circumſtances. TH 
provide'#.more proper Place of edyeation"for" Iriſh ſüdjects the queen founded a 
college in Dublin, *deticated" to the Ka Norbit ye endowing it Witb a power of 
conferring degrbes, and cher privileges of an univerſity; which *Hath fffroe pro- 
duced many einineatand armed meit, who" have dene 223 re 5.5, and 
10 {all 3 N93 del qu x an bas Sd; rat Oe 8 O72 IO 2 


Si laden wer a e intent upon — . — their 1 ed {hae 8 the dition. 

Spaniards! ot by traffick with the Tullfes, though" not always with the ſüteceſs the 
fed.” Thomas Cavendiſh” of Sigpon, ſetting ſail; on Ju 21, 1586, wirh tw 

ſhips and. a erk, Kom Plymouth," Dad paſſed throgh the $traights of” Magellan = | 

into the dure dee And, after plundering forme ſmall Nog on the coafts"of' Chil, N 

Peru, aid «New Spume, and taking the rich Acapulco ſhip, with fHineteem othet 


prizes, returned home. by the Cape: H good Hope; "_ made the four of the i 
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— Earth in two years and leſs than two months, and arriving, on September 991888. 


Sa >.” 
A. D. 1551. 


at Plymouth... This ſucceſs paper nag him to another expedition, which, he made. 
this your Þ ths le Sade: har not 2 wor to Gps 9 7 M . of 112 
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was {urprized there, on September 10, by Aßpbonſo Baſſan. (Roſes: ta. the late r 
queſs of Santa Cruz) ſent thither with fifty three ſhips for its convoy: and had. 


* 


— out, they were torvad ackift, the Revenge. way. l loſt near, ? alle 
and, the Indian fleet being eee e. ſomerof the ſhips Kal be the 
hands of the Eng/sh. 


inſtesd of being united yades one king, was divider 
1 ene e h of Tarrainen Saber 
7 ccxur, ma; 
the thought it neoeſſary to preſerve France in all ay 40. Fries Far Haine, ot 
was apprehenſiye that Philip, to whom the faction ,of 


1 their little, fect, By ſeveral 1 hargl 
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iſle of the Azores, to net * 2 Spaniſh 5 75 "ING in its 1 ft am 1 $a 


ſcarce time ta get out to ſea with five of his ſquadron. Sir Richard Grenpille in the 
hy in called the Firs tin ; bete to * — on board ſome. 10 e Hat 


which — was . by fifteen wad nat = We Bp fill N his Ik 
of the. enemy. His crew conſiſted of 190 men, but half of. theſe were. difabled by 
ſickneſs: and the reſt being maſt. of them killed; . his (hip; pierced. by 800 cannon 


ſhot, and her maſt beaten down, his powdet ſpent, himſelf covered with waunds, 
diſabling him tc Rand: or ſtir, Grenuille ordered the gunners ig blow up che chip, 


that it might not fall into the hands of the. Spamards:.; The fieutenagt prevented 
the execution of this order, by capitulating for the life bis oP EESL ae the crew, upon 
giving pledges for the payment of their rapſome: and Grezvy/le, being brohghit on 
hah — hip, died in two or hre days, m 


rare. valogr,, .The,Spqniends loſt near 2090 „men in this 60gagement : 


of Tercera: 
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the Spanigrds:. the was. carcful, 


? f3 rarlt 3 C17 501 90 


Ir. was not only.at fea;ithat, tb queen 


w oppols their meaſures an the, contivent,.; Some politicians.jy: her, councils, would 


fain have perſuaded: her to. think it would be mach better for Hg land if France, 
ing FFT PHE principalities, 
Guſſe, Mayenze, 


urs, and otheg heads, of tbe league, gige their: Point, ba Whether 


offered. 925 


|  erown, might get it, either far himſelf or, for, big Se 198 1 he pro- 


elfe was influenced, by. a,zeal, for propagating the. reformation, : ſhe refolyed to ſup- 


poſed, for queen, and ta, Warry the archduke. Enz/f, of Auſtria; with. the; Low 


Countries for a portion) and ſwallow up the pretenſions pf the. other, candidates, or ; 


port Henry IV agninſt all his engmies: This prince was,now attacked. by the. dui 

| of Savoy in Provence. apd,.Nauphine,, and by.the duke;of Lorraineion the fide of 
| Champagne ;\ the, league made their utmoſt lierte, andawere. malters. af;ook. of, 1 
great cities in the . Lene the prince of Aſs! with 
Zoo men from Flonders ia theit aſſitancę, and. application, was, made. for Lor further 
e from en "FRM Spaniſh troops, drawn. from 
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b mend and admired for his 
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into  Dauphine, * cities body, 5 landing at Blavet in Breeaſhn had n W ub age. 
bond. Beſides, theſe different corps, Philip propoſed to employ another of 12, 0 FB. 


foot and 2000. horſe, under. Alphonſo Vargas, on tlie fide of the Pyrentts, in the in 
vaſion of 4 Bearn and the Lower Navarre : but this was prevented” by the revolt of 
Arragen, on vecafion. of Antonio de Perez's imprifofiment. Gregory XIV (who, 
had, on December 8, ſucceeded Sixtus V in the ſeciof Rome) had not bnly y promiſed 
the Parzfiens 3 5,900 livres 4 month for their conſtaney during the late eg e; but 
had likewiſe raiſed rod. Italian horſe, 2000 foot, and 4000 Ser, and Th then 
under the command of his nephew Hercules Sfondrata, duke of Montemarciaſtb, 
into Franre to ſupport the cauſe of tbe league; fol Which, in the ten months of NY 
pontificate,, he ſpent three millions: of ducats, out of the treaſure which had been 
laid up by bis predeceſſot in the caſtle of S5. Augel. Henry, attacked by ſo many 
enemies in different quarters, applied to the queen bf England for aldi, „deſiring ber 
to ſend. ſore troops to Bretagne; where a body of Spun forces, baving landed 
about the laſt Michuel mas, had fortified Biavet, and befieged Hinhebind; and to 
ſupply him with 4000 men in Nyrmandir for three months, till the army, levied 
for his ſervice; in Germany, | ſhould arrive. This laſt ſuccbur was alked, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the duke of Parmanmipht» invade France: but, in caſe be di d net, 
Henry undertouk to join them with G⁰ French foot, $5000 "Surfer, and 400 
French horſe; and to form the ſiege of Nouen. He engaged Ike et to reinforce 
the prince of Dombes.with-3000 of his own foot, to make him miſter of the held 
when ie by the Engliſb; who were to have the town of Breft and the port 55 
Relamer for places of retreat. His reſident, Bea vbir 12 Mob le 5, made Fn. 
an agreement with: the: queen's dommiſſioners & as Well for e dates of 3 800 
«  Engl/h\ to Bretagne, and 4000 40 Picardie ot NSN, ab for the kings 
«.imburſing their pay, wich the charges of geber mm vnifion, in 
herr, ot ſoondrgifithe enemy wiv difpodeliedof tuch provi += e ig cs 
Tux king of Spaite ulaimiag Mrtugnr, us the fllt of his daughter, Yuan 5 
Elizabeth of Frame; i Ho, 'ateofdinif to che Ankient tate 2h fucce| ion bes Sa Th 
© its union with the crow of rant the dutehy, Upg the eien z th the, 
line bf Francis I, ought to deſcend, FWVzabtth Was very ealous © F. his 8 ae 15 
ſeſſion of that provinoe hid would: be 4 Lie xddition 70 5 is, naval wa 
For thisireaſon;-dhe'loft n kim in ſending by e thit ther, "Wi 
foot and oO horſe, ta reinfores the Prince be ry Mt; who « 7 Pb 5 15 
Henry IV, and by their aisle er de OG Bebit, and Curncan 15 "Th 
prince "Army, e anch that vi the kugut under the dufte of- Merczur, Were fo . 
e EINE between the laſt natmed Plate and , Sa a by A 
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Willianms*, . there forte ny bee with 600. \ Engliſh, had kd two 
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on the 17¹ of. Auguſt... During | this: fiege; Nobert earl of Een landed at Dice * 
with 4000 foot and 2000 horſe: and, leaving his infantry emtamped at 2 1 
marched with his cavalry, to Nn Where the king-acefokitited him Witty Vis 
deſign of advancing i into Champagne, to-mett the 000 Reitrer, and the fane unt 
ber of Lanſeguenets, which. the prince of An bals apd the baron of Pha Were con 
ducting from Germany; and that he would then form the Rege of Nen, for 
which that reinforcement was abſolutely neceſſary. Elisabeth was angty at this 


delay: but there was no avoiding i it; becauſe the Germans were upon the point of 


| mutiny ing, and, if the king had not joined them, would have returned to Abit 


own, country. Eſſex, upon his return to Ar urs: inveſtedarld took Gourhiry: and * 


Henry IV came with all his forces, on Neveniber aq; (before Ni,, Ainet ys 
Brances ſieur de Ji lars, a brave man, and an escellent officer; was governor of the 
place, with a garriſon ſo numerous, that it might have been deemed an army: and 


had provided it well with proviſions, ammunition; and all nheceffarles for a long de- 


fence. He had thrown up an intrenchment along the ſlope of Mount St. Catherine) 
and lodged 700 men in it, to retard by tlieir ſallies the enemy's works and ap- 
proaches towards, the fort upon the Mount,:which-the-mareſchal de Birom cH, 
to attack, though-the ſtrongeſt of all the fortifications. The walls of the town 


| were very AA having. ſcarce any bullwatk,:and-uinable: to endure a battery; ſoür 


cannon wou Id ſoon haye made. a practicable breach; and Bſex-prefied eontihüally 
to have one made, undertaking 40 ſtorm it with the Englfb but Birom ſtill⸗ „ 
Pad the Propolal;.. hoping to force the inhabitants to a c tion for wart f 


: on 1 0 Gave. the tawn, from being ꝓplundered by the ſoldiers; as it would 
Have been, i 


TR the king "reſolygs go grive the 


mentione 
by 499, ſoldiers, Diced it 1180 alf an hour's. diſpute. Sir Rogen Williams; : with 


ken by aſſanlt. Thus the; works being cuntinped againſt Ny d. 
out of the intrenchment abore- 


71 i nd, pu ating _ bimſelf at the head, of Z3oo Frenobi gentlemen; ſupported 


His regiment, "2s entruſted |. wit the, guard. of this lodgment : but was driven 


thence the next nig be, after. 2 combat of twa.hours, by Villanm vrlio attacked it in 


perſon. "The. : Kin bg 1 vec d.to retake it; and, the-affain becomirig'aipoiat bf bo- 


Abor, Wilks rams ipũiſt . n. it that, he might have the honcur of recovering the 
= ui tte 


. \This prince, 


troops being partered t. ren Wie 
mL 115 th L 


ound he had 0 Putting Hens -ty9. days. after, nt the head of his Exg- 
{ he recovered the ie te and fortified it in lach a munner, that, what 


Eve Ir attacks Weg ta made, ; he. could neyer Attar-bei{lodged!!. : gods yo ons Ig 
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Book XIX. OF ENGLAND. "OF 


heating up of their 4 (in which Sir Roger Williams diſtinguiſhed himſelf to Evizauery» 
admiration :) by the want of money, and of forage for their horſes, and by the dN. 5 
ſcarcity of bread, wine, and even water. To ſupply this laſt defect, Parma retired 
under the walls of Caudebec; being till pent up between the Seine and the 4Gh 
army, without any probable means of eſcaping: but great men never want re- 
ſources in any extremity. He etected two forts, one on each fide of the river, to 
cover a bridge he propoſed to make: and, ſending for a ſufficient number of boats, 
with cables, planks, anchors, and all eee artes, from Rouen, which came down by 
the ſame tide, he finiſhed i it in a day, and paſſed over his artillery, baggage, and the 
oreateſt part of his army, on May 22, before the king had the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
deßgn. The fort on the fide of Caudebec ſecured the paſſage of the reſt: and, the 
bridge being burnt, it was thought in vain to purſue the enemy, who got in four 
marches to St. Cloud near Paris, and from thence paſſed through Champagne into 
the Low Countrics. The duke of Parma went to the Spaa for the recovery of his 
health, having been long in a conſumptive way; and, though he found a little re- 
lief, died, on December 3, at Arras, to the vaſt prejudice of the king of _—' 
affairs, which had ſuffered much by his French expeditions; the Dutch having, in 
the mean time, recovered Hulft, Zutphen, Deventer, Nimeghen, Stenwick, and 
Coevorden. The king of France, having fortified Quillebeuf and Caudeber, to cut 
off all proviſions from coming up the river, as Pont de Þ Arche ſtopped all from 
coming down it, to Rowen, and left this city in a way of being famiſhed; diſmiſſed 
molt of his forces: and the Engl: ſh, inſiſting ont they* ie a. out thei time, e 
returned by the way of Dieppe into England. 
Tus ill ſucceſs of the ſiege of Rauen put Henry under a neceſſity of ings to 
the queen for freſh ſuccours of troops and ammunition : he demanded'6000 men; 
and ſhe agreed to ſupply him with 4000, and ſome pieces of orduance. The con- 
ditions were, „ That the king ſhould not make peace, either with be leaguers, 
e unleſs. they firſt made a ſubmiſſion, and joined in driving the Spaniards out of 
4 France, or with the Ping of Spaine, unleſs by her conſent; that he ſhould put 
a jnto the hands of the Engliſd, whilſt cr plea in Bretagne, a fortified town, 
« and an haven for their retreat; that he ſhould add to them 4000 foot and 1000 
10 horſe, of his own troops; that he ſhould i in a year's time reimburſe the pay of the 
Engliſb, with the charges of their tranſportation ; and that this agreement ſhould 
be regiſtered in the Chambre des Comptes. The queen hereupon ſent Sir ohn 
Norrey. 5 back again, in Ockober, to Bretagne, where ſhe had before only three tegi- 
ments, making 1675 men: and, to diſtreſs the leaguers in other reſpects, iſſued 2 
proclamation againſt the carrying armes or provifions to any port of France in their 
poſſeſſion. The king of Scotland had done the fame before: and Sir H. Palmer 
had made prizes of thirteen of their merchant ſhips. The like prohibition had been 
- publiſhed againſt the export of corn, ammunition, and naval ſtores, to any of the 
king of Spaine's dominions, under pain of treaſon: yet, ſome merchants having 
_ privatel y ſupplied the Spaniards with braſs and iron guns for their ſhipping, ſhe was 
- obliged, not only to renew her proclamation, but to forbid the i iron workers to caſt 
any Scan bigger than minions, or weighing more than 16,000 pounds. Ag 
the chief ſtrength of the king of Spaine lay in his American gold, the reſolved upon Expedition to 
an expedition, either for intercepting the gallions, or for ſeizing Panama, Where erica. 
the gold from Peru is uſually landed, Sir Walter Ralegh was” cxifleyed: in it, 

— fifteen men of war; but, being detained three months in ary | 
w inds, he ſailed too late, and his ſhips, being diſperſed by a ſtorm, loſt dei long 
boats. This diſaſter, and the advice he received of poſitiye orders being ſent for the 
plate fleet not to fail, from, America. this year, made him detach Beagle with a 
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Sir John +. WIuII sr theſe things paſſed, abroad, nothing happened more ENT at 1 3 


4. . 1596 The Iriſh chioftains in that province, nat. Jikiog this Manner 


13 0 hed. by captain DNowdal, and, eue to bis private retreats, he. was purſucd 
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EL1ZABETH, ſmall 3 ta lie in wait at the Azores for the Spaniſh carracks, coming from i the 
A. D. 1502. Eat Indies, and Sir Martin Forbiſber to cruize off the coaſt of Spaine. Boroughs 
had the good fortune, after driving one gallion on ſhore, where it was burnt, to take 
another of 1600 tun, called Madre de Dios, worth 1 50.000 / ſterling, 14 4 7 what 
had been pilfeted by the officers and ſeamen. Thomas. White 1 Londoner, took 
two Snaniſui veſſels, freighted on the king's accompt, with above 1400 cheſts of - . 
quickſilver, each containing a quintal and half, beſides 2, O, ooo hulles of indul- 
genres, Which, having coſt Philip, about zoo, ooo florins, would have been fold for 
five millions of gold, when diſtributed in the Mexican e empire. 
[ur pa Ps the proſecution of Sir John, Perrot, late Jord deputy of Ireland, carried on by 
ſo ſtrong a faction of his enemies, that the lord treaſurer Burgbley could not pre- 
vent the evil effects of their malice. They had got one or. two Triſh. evidences, 
men of bad characters and little credit, to inform againſt bim, ce 1. that he had | 
«©. abuſed the queen by contumelipus expreſſions, ſaying, ſhe was illegitimate, inqui- 
* ſitiye and faint-hearted,;. that ſhe was no Jover of ſoldiers, and had hindered him 
*© from. reducing, lier, and would. one time or other want his aſſiſtance; 2. that 
<< he had telieved Romiſh Prieſts, and. notorious traytgrs ; I» that he had held cor- 
*; hd witdshe duke EK, and the Joe, 8 been and, 4. that he 


th 0 7 7 of a 4 due 
boo 0 to a trial; Perrot 
Was und by _ guilty of. * and, after fi ve. monehs impriſonment i in 
the Tower, died there, in September , at à time, when, the queen's wrath being al- 
a ſuaged, ſhe was incl ined to grant him a pardon. Denis ©. Regan, an Triſh married | 
prieſt, whom he had formerly ſayed from the gallows, when condemned for forging 
bis hand, was the principal, witneſs againſt. him, and rewarded with a penſion of 
40 l. a year; for life. Sir, Noba 's great eſtate, being entailed, deſcended | to his ſon 
' Sir-Thamas-Perrot 5, who married Dorathy the younger nter of Robert earl of He, 
| and was geſtored i In blood hy the next patliament. e I 

Aﬀairs of <| - SIR Fobn, Perrot had begun. ta reduce the, Triſh into the Engliſh manger of 
Ainet, ;: tenures, andi to divide Vſter into counties, in order to eſtablich the Engli iſ form of 
| :anſtice and, government; and, being as: well heloyed by the e Iriſh | for bi impartial | 
uſtice, as dreaded by all for. the, vigour, of his, nate, he would. probably 
have executed | his ſcheme without, diſturhay bad he not been recalled from 1re- . 

land, and been obliged. to ſurtender the. ford 0 550 Jord. FEpary Fitzwiſliams. 
| parcelling out their 
I territories, began about this time to form a Private leiten 1 upporting the Romiſb 
ih a and for expelling;the . Engli/o ſherits. and, garriſqns, out of the, country. . 
Hugb O Denel ſurprized the caſtle of Montroſe; Magguire Toſe.. in Fermanagh, 
bock 0 3 entering Conaght, was routed by Sir Richard Bingham; + his caſtle « of Eniſtilling 


if \; thither, by: Hugh, carl of Ben One... This carl „Who to a conſtitution, able to endure 
ll kind of. fatigues, joined an indefatigable_ induſtry, and Was equally qualified, 
3 as 2 on Fre and a och tor the 85 750 underjakings, had, about three " 
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by Sir Henry Bagnal, marſhal of che army, whoſe ſiſter he had mote by force, . 


he entered ſecretly into the league aboye-mentioned-; and, upon the death of Tirbgh TG £95 ; 
Leinigh, aſſumed. the ſtyle of O. Neile. This he pretended to do, only to prevent 55 
its being claimed. 6855 oe. other. of the a, bis ſeizing the Au 1 of Sban — 


THE "Triſh Gs ur not give. "the queen. 10 NET! ea as thi wg pin able. 
henſions of another diſcovered in Seatland , „by the ſeizure of George Ker, brother 5 
to Mari laird of,;Nezbotle, at the latter end of- the laſt, year, on Dbebindb5- 17, 48 
be was e to ember, for 5 55 here. were found about him ſeveral blanks, , 


1 


land... 8 4. re Was to the like effect. fi 2 coming to Eaenburg 1 x 
ignorant of Ker s being taken, was arreſted: but denied his figning. of the Blanks, 

and; on Tueſday, February. 13, made his, eſcape. out of Edenburgh-caftle.” Two days 

after, Fintry was condemned and beheaded: th e he. reſt y were ſummoned to appear, : 

on June 2, before the parliament propoſed to be then h held; ; though 1 its meeting wis 

put off 4ill;Thur/day.the.16% of, Faly... In the mean time, ES HOGG. —_ 
Thomas: lord Buraugh to congratulate. the king f 1 7 0 on e diſcovery of this rere 1 
conſpiracy, to aſſure him pf her aſfiſtance, and f preſs s him, if he could — 
the Poprſb lords into his hands, to confiſcate Gen e whic Would undo them, 

and inereaſe the crown revenue. This edle Was likewiſe e charged to ſollicite 

1 pardon for the earl: Of, Bothwell; cho, haying, Wade two attempts to ſeize the 

king, at Holyrood: houſe and Falkland, and, being proglaimed A traytor, bad fled Into 
| England: He was there protected by the queen, who. refuſed to deliver bim up , 
- when demanded, by king James; though | this rince had a little before delivered 
0 Rourke to her, agrecable to the articles of theſe alliance. . c The king « excuſed him- | 
(elf from pardoning \ Bothwell, his. crimes being 00 "heipous | to be overlooked : but 5 
bald 0 A 0 the 1 9 in 4 1 8 The common forms | 
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I Sha kingdom. Ae, * DAY 5 5 two years. LPT as. * 
queen's miniſter at the court, of king, James i, had 2 het a juſt account of his 
- indigent circumſtances, not being able to keep 2 tab or to maintain a guard for 
the ſecurity of his perſon, the want whereof encouraged. Bothwell i in his treaſonable | 
attempts: and; ; having repreſented, that nothing but extreme want or neceſſity could | 
ever detach. this prince from her intereſt, had adviſed her, elther to pay the charge . 
off fifty horſe, andi as many foot, for his guard, or to grant him a penſion ſuitable 
to bis dignity: But Elizabeth was too penurious to part with her money, when | 
he did not ſee it abſolutely neceſſary: and, Melvi / 5 1 inſtances nom producing no 
| © fond. Calderwood. ae, xvi. . 2 Rymer, xVi. 148. 4 "a 
1 | | , ehect, 
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6 -- 4a GENERAL HISTORY Book XIX. 
Eu ery effect, the king ſcarce knew what meaſures to take with the Popijb lords, who had 
INN ( many friends and numerous followers, eſpecially as his court was divided by 
faclions. The duke of Lenox, the carl of Athole, the lord Ochiltree, and others of 
the Stewarts, that envied the chancellor's credit, contrived a way to bring Bothwell 
(who, as ſon of Jobn prior of Coldingham, - a natural ſon of James V, bore the 
ſame name) into the king's bed · chamber to ſue for pardon; which, at the requeſt 
of the Engliſh embaſſador, was granted him, on Auguſt 14, for all his paſt actions 
with certain conditions; ſuch as that rebel was pleaſed to preſcribe. Theſe were 
| judged diſhonourable ; and the abolition annulled, by a convention which met In 
| the month following at Stirling: but a reſolution was taken to grant him a par- 
| don, if he would ſue for it before November 20, and would then quit the kingdom. 
' Bothwell, not liking the terms, fell to his former practices againſt the king's per- 
ſon: but the deſign of ſeizing him at Stirling miſcarried. * Another convention, 
held, in November, upon a petition from Huntley, Errol and Angus, oftering them- 
ſelves to a trial, diſcharged their proſecution on account of the blanks, if they did 
nothing more in that affair, nor had any communication with Jeſuits, and declared, 
before February 1, whether they would comply with the Kirk in point of religion, 
or leave the country, being left to the choice of that alternative. This Elisabeth 
thought too favourable a treatment of perſons, who had conſpired with her enem 
the king of Spain: and ſhe was not without fears of a Spaniſh deſcent in that 
2 N kingdom, 7000 piſtoles having been lately ſent thither for the uſe of the conſpi- 
1 rators; and there being little dependance on the Engliſh borderers, who were gene- 
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klually Papifts, fickle, and fond of novelty, 

Proceedings | PHILIP king of Spaine, fond of laying: claim to the crowns of other princes, 
in parliament. neyer wanted venal writers to promote his views, and find ſome eolour for his pre- 
tenſions. Nobert Parſons, a Jeſuit, publiſhed about this time, under the name of 
Doleman, an harmleſs prieſt whom he hated®, a book entituled, A conference about 
the next ſucceſſion of the crown of England ; in which, by falſifying hiſtory, deny- 
ing the title or legitimacy of what Kings he pleaſed, cutting off what lines he ſaw 
fit, and by arguing againſt all hereditary right, he laboured to invalidate the king 
of Scotland's right to the ſucceſſion, and make out a title for the Infants of 
Sßpaine; the defects whereof were to be made up by her catholicity. The Oxford 
| hiftoriographer ſays, that this book was condemned by the parliament of England, 
| which met this year on Monday, February 19, and declared, © that whoever ſhould 
A be found to have it in his houſe, ſhould be guilty of high treaſon.“ It was dedi- 
cated to Robert carl of Eſſex; who is laid to have been very acceptable to the 

Roman Catholicks, for his extreme averſion to the putting of any body to death on 
account of religion; and was certainly a great favourite of the Puritans, by being 
' bred up under their patron the late earl of Leiceſter. He was now in the height 
of favour with the queen, the beauty of his perſon, the generoſity of his mind, 
che frankneſs of his nature, with other great and amiable qualities, and the glory of 
his military exploits, had rendered him exceeding popular: and it was perhaps 
either in his behalf, as deſcended from Thomas of MWodeſtote, the ſixth ſon of 
Eduard III, or of Henry carl of Huntingdon (heir to George duke of Clarence, but 
now advanced in years, and hopeleſs of iſſue) that the Puritans were deſirous to ſet- 
tle the ſucceſſion *®. On Saturday, February 24, when the ſpeaker was abſent by 
& ſickneſs, and no reſolution could be regularly taken, Peter Wentworth and Sir 
Henry Bromley of Worceſterſhire, delivered a petition (which ſeems to have been 
| carried in the houſe of commons) to the lord keeper; deſiring the lords of the 
. 1 « upper houſe to join with them of the lower in an addreſs to the queen for en- 
( tailing the ſucceſſion of the crown, whereof there was a bill ready drawn by 
1 Athenæ Oxon, i. 358, 359. 2 D'Ewes Fournal of Commons, © . 
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« them.” This being contrary to her majeſty's command, at the opening of the 
Walſh, before the council; which ordered them to forbear the parliament, and not 


go out of their lodging. The next day, though Sunday, by the queen's expreſs or- 
der, Bromley, with Wai/h'and Richard: Stephens, who had been concerned in the af- 


fair, were committed to the Fleet, as Wentworth was to the Tower; and continued 
there in priſon, notwithſtanding ſome- fruitleſs motions in their favour; to the end 
of the ſeſſion. This did not deter the Puritans from complaining, on February 27, 
ol the eccleſiaſtical courts, of the oath ex officio, and of miniſters being ſaſpended ot 


deprived, according to law, for non- conformity: but the motion made for redreſs 
was ſtopped, by Sir E. Cote the ſpeaker's declaring, that he was commanded by 
4 her majeſty not to read any bill, if it ſhould be exhibited, about ſtate or eccle- 
«, fiaſtical'matters.” The parliament had been called only for the grant of a ſüp- 


ply; and the commons had readily: voted two ſubſidies, each of two ſhillings in the 


pound, with four fifteenths: but theſe were not ſufficient for the queen's expences 
in her land and naval armaments, for oppoſing the king of Spaine's defigns. It was 
repreſented on this occaſion, & that ſhe had paid a debt of four millions, in which, 


« at her acceſſion; the crown was involved; that ſhe had found the navy greatly 


« decayed, and ſupplied only with iron guns; but had repaired it, furniſhed it with 
« braſs cannon, and put it into ſuch a condition, as it could not be matched by any 


power in Europe; that ſhe had ſcarce received a third of what was expected to 
« ariſe from former ſubſidies, through their being charged on the meaner ſort of 


people; that the ſubſidies in general were leſs by half, than they were in the days 


« of Henry VIII; that the two ſubſidies and four fifteenths, which had been voted, 
«. would not produce above 280, Coo 7. that the queen had ſpent above a million 


« in the wars of Normandie, Bretagne, and the Low Countries, and had been forced 
(c to ſell ſome of the crown demeſnes to defray the expence. For theſe reaſons, 


a further ſupply was demanded, which the commons made a difficulty of granting; 
the lords ſignified in a conference, that they would paſs no bill of ſupply for leſs 


than three entire ſubſidies and fix fifteenths; payable in three years: and the com- 
mons were at laſt prevailed upon to grant them, but with a proviſo, that ſo extra- 
ordinary a grant ſhould not be drawn into a precedent. Two ſubſidies, each of 
45. in the pound, were likewiſe granted at this time by the clergy in convocation. 
Tux commons had many debates, before they came to any reſolution in the caſe 
of Thomas Fitzberbert, who had been outlawed after judgment at the queen's ſuit : 
and, having been choſen a member of parliament, had, two hours after his election, 
and before the return of the writ, been arreſted upon a capras utlagatum, and peti- 
tioned for his privilege.” It was at laſt reſolved, *© that he was by his election a 
« member of the houſe; yet ought not to have privilege, 1. becauſe he was taken 
« jn execution before the return of the indenture of his election; 2. becauſe he had 


« been outlawed at the queen's ſuit, and taken in execution for her debt; and, x: 


<« becauſe he was arreſted, neither in going to parliament, nor in returning thence, 
« nor whilſt it was ſitting.” In this ſeſſion, which ended, on April 10, by a diſſo- 
| lation, an act paſſed: for retaining the queen's: ſubjects in their due obedience ; de- 
 figned chiefly againſt the Roman Catholicks, but affecting likewiſe the Puritans; 
whom the queen, ſince their ſetting up a form of diſcipline and government in op- 
poſition to the laws and the royal authority, was deſirous, more than ever, to ſup- 
preſs. In her viſit the laſt: year to the univerſity of Oxford, where ſhe received a 
ſplendid treat from the lord Buckburft their chancellor, and was entertained with 
ſpeeches, plays, and academical exerciſes, much to her ſatisfaction, ſhe had adviſed 
them „ to be careſul to ſerve God, not with the novel and fantaſtical devotion 
_ © practiſed by ſome, but according to the laws of Goo and the land; not to out- 
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EvuizaneTH. 4 pan the laws, but follow them; not to diſpute the fitneſs or obligation thereof, | 
7 « but ſincerely obey. ſuch. as were in force, and ſubmit to their ſuperiors; and, 
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« laſtly, to preſerve peace, union, and concord, among themſelves.” By the act 
now made, all perſons, above the age of fixteen, ahſenting themſelves: from 
« church for a month, or by printing, writing, or wards, perſuading athers to do 
« fo, were to be impriſoned, till they canformed, and made an open declaration of 
« their conformity, according to a form prefcribed ; if they did not conform within 
« three months after conviction, they were ta abjure the realm; and, if they either 
e refuſed to make ſuch abjuration, or did not go abroad within the time limited 
« for their departure, they were to ſuffer as felons, without benefit of the clergy,” 
The harbouring or relieving offenders, and the reſort to conventicles, were likewiſe 


forbidden. The favourers of the Puritans had not now credit or power enough 


at court to prevent the execution of this and other laws; Perry, for his ſcurrilous 
and ſeditious invectives againſt the queen and her government, was found guilty of 
felony, and executed; and, Barrow, with other Brown:/ts, being puniſhed for ad- 
vancing monſtrous opinions, and for exclaiming againſt: the conſtitution of the 
church and the royal ſupremacy, the ſectaries were forced, againſt their wills, to ab- 


ſtain from publiſhing ſcurrilous pamphlets, and from behaving themſelves with an 


inſolence, which, intolerable as it was, bad: hitherto FRO in a manner with im- 
nity. _ | 
"us queen's 8 abroad had lately e ki ſubjects a * trade in the 
dominions of the Great Turk; a conſul being ſettled at Canſtantinople for tranſ. 
acting the merchants buſineſs: and had prevailed upon him, not to oppreſs the 
Vaivod of Tratſilvania. This contributed to remove the evil impreſſions, which 
ſome intelligence, of her embaſſador's having ſollicited the Grand Seignior in her 
name to make war upon him, had made upon the emperor, with regard to Eliza- 
beth; who diſavowed the giving any ſuch: inftruftions *®. Rogdolph, admitting this 
apology, defired that ſhe would inbibite her miniſters at Conftantineple from uſing 
any ſuch ſollicitations for the future: and, as ſhe had offered him the Garter, and 
to accept his mediation for a general peace, he affured her of his good offices to 
promote it; but deferred explaining himſelf as to the compliment of the order of 


St. George, till Europe was in a ſtate of tranquillity. Dr. Chr. Parkins, who had 


carried the queen's letter to. the emperor, was employed likewiſe in a negotiation 
with the diet of the empire, to prevent the paſling of any decree to the prejudice of 
the Engliſh commerce, upon the complaint of the Hanſe towns, that their ſhips had 
been ſeized by the Engliſb, and their privileges in England aboliſhed. He applied 
to Rodolph on this head: but the emperor declined interpoſing in a matter, which 
intereſted the Germanick body, and recommended to Elizabetb, that ſhe would 
gratify the Hanſe in removing the cauſes of their complaints. This queen had bet- 
ter ſucceſs in uſing her credit for making a peace between the Swedes and Muſco- 
vites; ſuch an influence had it in remote parts: but ſhe had need of all the ſupplies 
given by the laſt parliament to ſupport her allies nearer home, and to oppoſe the 

king of Spaine's meaſures. This prince had a confiderable body of troops in Bre- 
tagne: and Sir F. Norreys was ſent thither to join M. Eſpinay de St. Luc; who 
commanded the forces of Henry LV, in the abſence of the mareſchal d Aumont. 
Theſe two generals beat the Jeaguers in an action near Laval: and, inveſting, in 


La Guiercbe, 4000 men, which the duke of Mercer had employed there to for- 


tify che place, forced them to capitulate, and quit it, leaving their armes and bag- 
gage behind. The duke, aſſiſted by the Spaniardi, fate down before Moncontour : 


but was glad to fave his honour in raiſing, it, upon advice of a truce concluded at 
-_ for the reſt of the — which allowed Norreys to return to * The 


1 Rymer, xvi. 212, 


EU 
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Engliſh troops, having no ſure place of retreat, and being quartered: in Pimpol and Ecnanern. 
other untenable towns, would have followed him thither, had not the eſtates = 
Bretagne prevailed upon the queen, by their earneſt intreaties, to let them remain 3 
in the country. T: trace here mentioned was a conſequence of Henry IV's em- NE 
bracing the Roman Catbolick religion. VTV 

Tx15 prince was ſo generally eſteemed and beloved, that no objection could have 

been made. to his taking poſſeſſion of the throne of France, had he not been * 
Proteſtant: but this created him infinite difficulties. On the death of his prece- 
ceſſor Henry III, he had been deſerted by 800 perſons of quality, and even by nine 
regiments of Hugonats, who would not ſtay with him on any terms whatever : and 

he had ſcarce any left about him, beſides a few of his domeſticks, and ſome gentle- 
men of his chamber. The Roman Cat bolicꝶs, ſeeing him abandoned by thoſe of his 
own perſuaſion, aſſumed a power: and preſſed him to change his religion; alledg- B 
ing that they could not with a fafe conſcience ſubmit to an heretick, He put 
them off, from time to time, with a promiſe of getting himſelf inſtructed in their 
religion: but they, thinking it impoſſible for him, with the few friends he had, to 
make head againſt the Pope, the king of Spaine, and the League, were too im- 
patient to bear long with ſuch delays; and a third party was forming, out of ſuch 
as had as yet adhered to Henry, for ſetting on the throne Charles de Baurbon car- 
dinal of Vendoſine, the fourth fon of Louis prince of Conde, killed at the battel of 
Jarnac. It was not quite formed, when its meaſures were ſtopped, for a time, by 
the king's drawing 'the cardinal to court, and renewing his promiſes of being in- 
ſtructed, in order to his converſion : but it was going to be revived, upon the eſtates 
of the league being aſſembled in the beginning of this year, on Fanuary 26, in the 
great hall of the Louvre at Paris. The intent of this meeting: was ta chooſe a 
king of France, purſuant to a bulle of Clement VIII, ordering the election of a 

Roman Catbolick; and there were at firſt great diviſions and confuſion in the aſ- 
ſembly: but the duke of Feria, in virtue of 1, 500, ooo crowns ſent from Spaine 
to bribe the deputies, was like to carry his point in favour, not of the archdukes 
Erneſt or Albert, but, of the duke of Guiſe, upon his marrying the Infanta. The 
duke of Mayenne, not caring either to loſe his authority, or be ſubject to his ne- 
phew, oppoſed underhand this deſign ; yet it would have ſucceeded, had it not been 
for an invitation he had made, a few days before the meeting of the eſtates, to all 
the Roman Catbolicks of the king's party, to a conference with thoſe of the league, 
about the tranquillity of the ſtate, and the ſafety of religion. The conferences 
were opened, on April 29, at Surene: and did not end till the beginning of June; 
when thaſe of the league, though affured of the king's converſion, broke them off, 
by their reſolution of doing nothing without the pope's conſent and directions. 

Hap Henry declared himſelf a Roman Catholick, ſoon after the death of 
Henry III, when the people were animated and eager for war, and he had only the 
Hugonots to depend on, the peace of the realm would not have been reſtored, nor 
would he have been able to make head againſt the forces of the league in-the 
height of their power: but, their affairs being now in diſorder, their army reduced 
almoſt to nothing, and the nation weary of the war, he was in this fituation en- 
abled to take that ſtep with ſucceſs, with honour, and without any appearance of 
conſtraint. He had thought of it, as a matter which could not be avoided; and, | 
being unwilling to throw a ſlur upon his old friends by quitting their communion =» 3 
after a publick diſpute or inſtruction, he had choſen to conſult privately ſome learned | "i 
Roman Catholick divines on the ſubjects of, tranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, | | 
auricular confeſſion, and the papal authority. Made eafy upon theſe articles, he al- 
lowed his commiſſioners at Surene to affure the others of his converſion: and, 
though it had no other immediate effect upon them, it prevented the election of a 
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2 king, a point of the utmoſt conſequence, and increaſed the diviſions of the leaguers. 
4. D. 1593. The party of politicians, which had riſen up amongſt them to oppole the 8 2 5 
deſigns, now gained the aſcendant in the eſtates; the parlement of Paris paſſed a 
| decree againſt the abolition of the Salic law; the duke of Guiſe ſeemed ſhy of ac- 
* cepting the crown: and, whilſt matters were in this confuſion, the king, taking 0. 2 
| vantage of the expiration of the truce, which had been made, during the con- 
ferences, for places in the neighbourhood of Paris, fate down before Dreux, and 
took the town on June 18; the caſtle ſarrendering a few days after. The « bete 
mony of his reconciliation to the church of Rome was performed, on Sun}; oy, 
Fuly 25, in the abbey church of Sf. Denis, by Reginald df Beaune archbiſhop of 
Bourges, in the preſence of a great number of other prelates, to the great 52g 
fication of the Hugonots ; vrho had tried in vain to diſſuade him from quitting their 
religion. The queen of England had wrote him an angry letter on the ſubject: but 
this did not hinder her from concluding, in Auguſt, a league offenſive and defenſive 
with him againſt the king of Spaine, fo long as this prince ſhould be at war with 
either; obliging themſelves to make no peace bit by joint conſent, and both being | 
included in the treaty. - Elzz2beth recommended the Hugonots to his protedtion ; 
and they infiſted on a freg exerciſe of their religion in all towns of the kingdom, 
even in the court itſelf : but the king could not, in the preſent ſituation of his af- 
fairs, do more than grant it for the places, which had been in their poſſeſſion be- 
fore the death of his predeceſſor. He aſſured them of his affection, and promiſed 
them the benefit of the edict of Poitiers, which they bad formerly deemed very ad- 
vantageous to them: g TY ENOTES erer, e 1 that time, hos were 
now diſcontented. 115 
\ HenRy had ſes a 8 FIN with the duke of Ae a Pt hag, 
| from Auguſt x, to the end of December: and it wanted but a week of expiring, 
when Meaux ſubmitted and returned to his obedience. This was the firſt defection 
from the party of the league, that had appeared ſince his converſion :' but it was 
A. D. 394. ſoon followed by others; Lyon declaring for him on February 8; as Orleans and 
Bourges did a few days after. Henry, in the mean time, having reduced La Ferti- 
milon, was crowned, on the 270 of that month, at Chartres, with the uſual cere- 
monies, by Nicholas de Thou, biſhop of the place; a great number of biſhops and 
peers afliſting at the ſolemnity. An amneſty being iflued, at the ſame time, for 
all that was paſt, and for confirming every body in their poſts, dignities, and bene- 
fices, abundance of gentlemen deſerted the troops of the league to join the king: and 
the rebel faction dwindled daily. Henry was received, on March 22, into Paris: 
and, three days after, he was proclaimed at Rouen, Villars the governor had de- 
manded exorbitant conditions: but he choſe to comply with any that were inſiſted 
on by particular perſons for their private benefit, rather than treat with the whole 
body of the league, which could hardly be done to any purpoſe, without a dimi- 
nution of his royalty. Henry was now maſter of all Normandie, except Honfeur; 
the parlement of Paris had revoked the duke of Mayenne t commiſſion: and every 
day brought accounts of ſome conſiderable place declaring for his majeſty, in one part 
or other of the kingdom. The king was the: moſt ſollicitous about the towns of 
Champagne and Picardie, becauſe they might eaſily be affiſted by the'Span/ forces 
in the Low Countries, which, in the beginning of the laſt year, had taken Næyon: but 
he was not long in pain upon this account. Troyes, Sens, Abbeville, Montreuil, 
Amiens, Beauvats, Peronne, Dourlens, Chateau-Thiery, and Cambray, made a volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion ; Laon was reduced by force on Fuly 22, and Noyon in the begin- 
ning of October: and Henry, makivg, as well a peace with the duke of Lorraine, 
as an accommodation with the duke of Guiſe, became, before the end of the year, 


entire maſter of * che towns and * within theſe OY * except Lo 
4 Me Fere, 
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Tere, Ham, "AY and La Capelle. In Bretagne, whence the Sofa Mat Erg sirn. | 
the queen of England, as much as they did the king of France from the NetheFtmds © 40D 80 


St. Malo, Concurneau, and Rhedbn, declared for their lawful ſovereign: ahd. the 
1 4 Aumiont took the town of Moria. The duke of Mestur- with bis 
troops, and 5600 Spaniſb under Fobn d Aguilur, advanced to th refer bf the 
caſtle, which ſtill held out: but, the mareſehal being 2 ſeaſonably joined by general 
Norreyt, with the Eng iſd under his command,” the Güte dürſt dt venture à bats 
tel, and the caftle ſurrendered. The mareſchal afterwards took Quimpier by eapts 
tulation; and Crodon by ſtorm : this laſt was a fort erected by the Spaniards at 15 1 
entrance of the bay of Breſt and was bravely defended” by Prata the governor; 
till he was killed in the. laſt aſſault; Sir M. Forbiſber receiving, at the fame: bitne, 4 
mortal wound, of which he died ſoon after at Plymouth.” As abundance of iet a 
bad been loſt in the former aſſaults, orders had beem iſſued under pain ef death! —— . 
no quarter ſhould be given to any Spaniards: an Eigli man had faved c one, 
information being made of it, he was brought before à council of War to be Key 
demned. Owning the fact, and declaring himſelf ready to ſuffer, if they: Would 
grant the Spaniard his life, the mareſcha}; ſurprized at his declaration; aſked him, 
what intereſt he had in the man's preſervation. Sir, ſuys the Eg lie ſoldier, he 
once ſaved my life on the like occafion, and gratitude obligeth me to ſave His at end 5 
expence of my o.]n. The mareſchal, charmed witli t the honeſty and gencroſity of 
the man's heart, gave them both their lives, with! gregt/eticomitihis"61'their ſenti- 
; 22 and conduct, and as great admiration of the ways of providence in rewaflling 
D' Aumont reduced ſome other places; a miſunderſtanding between Mer. 
cæur een facilitating his conqueſt s. anomomir 2173 19199} 


Wulkrsr the. king, of Spaine was employing his armes agalnſt Henry Iv: 3+ Plots — 
France, ſome of bis, miniſters employed Rodrigo Lopez, Stephen Frei Aud li 2 805 


Emanuel Loyſe, all Portugueſe retainers to Don n Antonio, to poiſon dusem Blizubrrh; 
which the firſt, who was a Few, might eaſily find am oppottunity- of deingf a8 be. 
ing one of her phyſicians. The firſt diſcovery of their plot came from intercepte 
letters: and, being all talen up, they cbnfeſſed their corteſpondenes With the count 
of Fuentes and Tbarra, who had engaged them to diſpatch che quben, fof d reward 
of go, oo ducats. An Ig fencing - maſtor named Fart iet Cullen, was convicted, 
the next day, by his own cdunfeſſion; and by other evidence, of cbting N Hort 
Flanders on the like deſign: and was executed with eta dt T4 Edle 
Yorke and Richard Milliams, on the aſſurange: of 4, D ddcats/fromThar#d)a5che 
firſt confeſſed had engaged like wiſe tei aſſaſſinate her majeſtyʒ and Were apprè- 

hended about this time:; but did not ſuffer; death; till the hear foltswing Tie 
queen complained of theſe conſpiracies againſt her life to the archduke Erneſt," go 
vernor of the, Netherlandi, that he might acquaint tha king his maſter Win theſe 
infamous practices of his miniſters: but Philip, ho had ho ſerupte either ef ho- 
nour or conſcience, about the manner of getting rid. of hig enemissgdidchot care to 
vindicate his i character. either by puniſhipg:their menen their _ 
| proceedings, +. reels be AGE bond pace gd Ibo adi word. noiwgep3: Said ett; 


Tux. queen.) Wag not 3 alarmed at theſe; confpifacids, A8 ſhe Was atithe n of 
conditional pardon granted to the Popiſh lords in Scotland: imputitig/it to the king d Scotland. 


partiality in their behalf: and: ſhe diſpatched 4 lord Zoushe thithét, to re- 
commend ſeverer meaſures againſt them and againſt alb of the Spẽ faction. 
The embaſſador, underſtanding that Huantiey, Errol, and Angus; being govor HE by 
the Jeſuits about them, had not complied: with the conditions of their pardon, and 
that it had been thereupon declared null by a conventibn of eſtateg hold, on: Fan 18, 
* Howe 88 found no reaſon to complain of the King's e chem yet 
4 TRE P. J. 2 Spofm,h/Ze Ni- 62 100 flit 5014 391352 
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RriesETR· preſſed him to proceed further to a forfeiture of their eſtates. Tanten Was folic 
7 D. 1594. ciently inclined to the proſecution : but it was not eaſy, either to procure a ſentence 
of confiſcation, without better proofs of their guilt, than as yet appeared, or, if ob. 
tained, to put it in execution, by reaſon of their great power in the North of the 
kingdom. It was even dangerous to puſh them to extremity, whilſt Bothwell, pro. 
tected by Elizaberb, ſupported by the Kirł, and favoured by many about his court, 
was raiſing diſturbances in the South: but he was ready to do ſo, if enabled by her 
aſſiſtance to go on with an enterprize, in which both their intereſts were alike con- 
cerned. Inſtead of procuring the ſuccour wanted, Zoucbe treated ſeeretly with 
. the lord Hamilton, governor of Dunbarton- caſtle, to engage him in the queen's 
ſervice, and alſo with Bothwell; who, being ſupplied by the Kirk miniſters-with tbe 
money they had collected for the relief of Geneva then in diſtreſt, and by ſome 
likewiſe from England, was raiſing new forces: and, one of his ſervants, that had 
been ſent to Bothwel!, being taken up, and confeſſing the matter in general, the 
king was highly offended, and would not vouchſafe the embaſffador an audience at 
his departure. Bothwell, perſiſting in his rebellious meaſures, came with 400 horſe 
to Leith, in expectation of being joined by the earl of Atbule; and publiſhed a de- 
claration againſt the chancellor and others of the council: but, the citizens of Eden- 
8 burgh taking armes, and the king advancing at their head againſt him, he retired to- 
wards Dalkeith, . The lord Hume following with 180 horſe to obſerve his motions, 
Bothwell turned ſuddenly upon him: and, being much ſuperior in number, routed | 
| his party. The king, who had been left behind with the foot, was thought to be 
in great danger, and adviſed by thoſe about him to return inte the town: but he re- 
jected this timorous advice, and ſtood his ground; declaring, d that he would ne- 
. ver quit the field ta a traytor. A bruiſe, which this rebel received by a fall 
from bid harſe, is ſaid to have been the rcaſpn of his not attacking the foot; though 
it may as naturally be aſcribed to the artillery, which marched before them, and the 
fre whereof he was firſt to eſſay: and, reticing to n ee rag 
a returned into his own country.” ß. 
Tais enterprise being tae dafeated;/the loni-Coloiland/Beloard Bros were 1 | 
to the queen of England, to complain of her -<mbafiador's miſdemeanor, and of 
Bachel s being received. in her kingdom; notywithſtanding her many folemn pro- 
miſes to the contrary, as well by letters of her own hand, a8 by ber embaſſadors. 
They were charged like w iſe to aſſure her, that amer would proeted againſt the 
« Ppiſb lords, -proſcribe their perſons, and confiſcate their lands, and to deſire a 
e ſupply of money, till they were expelled the realm, dr brought to juſtice.” 
Elizabeth, excuſing what was paſſed, promiſed that Borhuell ſhould not for the 
4 future be ſheltered in her dominions ¶ for which a proclamation was immediately 
_ «, publiſhed}/and the king ſhould want no ſupply in her power, for purſuing the | 
« Popiſo noblemen.” A parliament, called for this purpoſe, met on May 27: but, 
the aſſembly being very thin, and the blanks ſubſcribed being only a preſumptive 
evidence, the nobility: were urgent for. putting off the r. to a fuller convention. 
The king, knowing how this would be miſrepreſented, inſiſted that there mould 
be no delay: and, at laſt, by a plurality of · voices, it was carried, that the crime of 
mrteaſon 'was ſufficiently proved, and the ſentence of forfeiture was pronounced 
1 againſt the three carls and Auchindoun. The putting it in execution was deferred, 
cby a of th reception. of the earl of Suſſex ſent from England, and of the em- 
baſſadors from:Denmark, Brunfwick, Mechlenburg, and the eſtates of the United 
Provinces, to aſſiſt at the chriſtening of the king's ſon; Who, having been born on 
Tueſday, February 19, was: baptized: on Auguſt 30, with great ſolemnity. The 
office was petformed by Dauid Cuningbom: biſhop of Merdeen: and the child's 
* n by the Lyon king An were, Henry Frederick 1 and 
Ro | | baron 
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baron of Renfrew, lord of the Iſles, eatl of Carrick, duke of Rorhſay, prince. and ks 


« Strat of H!!! 8 
Is the mean time, Bothwell had entered into an aſſociation with the Papiſh 
lords: and, having received from them part of the money brought in a Spaniſh 


bark, lately arrived at Montroſs, undertook to raiſe ſuch a diſturbance'in the South, 


and, if be coe}d ſeize his perſon, to keep him confined in Blackneſs (the gorernor 


leren, Yames Gaebran, be bad 'corrupted) dll they ſhould come-and make thei 
own conditions. The bond, ſubſcribed by them, was entruſted to Bir James Scot 
of Baſwery, who afterwards produced it before the cbuncil: but; che plot being dil: 


covered by the apprehenſion of Allan Orme, one 'of:Bothnoell's ſervants, and the pa- 
pers found about him, Cochran was arreſted, condemned, and executed; with Orme, 


D. 1594. 


: 


W 


in the beginning of i October, at Edenburgb. . A commiſſion had been given to the | 


earls of Argyle and Atbole, the lord Forbes, the lairds of Balgubain, Drum, and 


Mackenzie, to drive the proſcribed lords out of the country: and Argyle, marching 


with zoo men into Badenoch; was met, on OFober 3, near Glenlivet, by Huntley, 


and defeated with the loſs of 700 of this followers: On Huntley's fide, chere were 


only his uncle Auchingown and tirelve common men killed, and the earl of Eero! 
wounded in the arm and leg. Lord Forbes was marching to join Argyle, and in- 


raiſed ſuch a jealoufy among his forces, that they diſperſed, The king him — — — 


took the field; and, arriving at Aberdeen on October 16, ſent the Earl Mareſchal 
with a party of. horſe and foot to:demoliſh Sratbbogy, and two other r o CE Huntley's | 


he left the duke of Lenox, as his Lieutenant, to purſue them thither. This wh 


” 


done with ſuch vigour, that, being reduced to enemy, they offered to depart the 


realm, and give ſecurity, neither 6 return without his majeſty's/licenice, nor to 
pradtiſe any thing, either againſt'religion or che flats; whilft they were abroad, It 
was debated for ſome time, whether ſuch a capitulition was cotlfiflent with the 
king's honour: but; the difficulties he lay under, and the viet of the realm, cauifing 
it to be at laſt accepted, they quitted the kingdom! "Bothwell was now in 4 rife. 
able condition: excommunicated'by the Krk for combining with the Pepiſs Tords, 
given up by the queen of England forthe ſane reaſon, and abltidoticd by his Father 


accomplices, he-was forced to fly for refuge into France; "whence" he paſſed to 


Spaine and Naples, where he died a Papi, having lived in un Itidigent condition. 


till after the king's acceffion to the throne of England.” This turbulent rebel being 


removed out of the way, Famer was enabled to eſtabliſh good order in the marches, 


and to prevent thoſe incurſions, which the bor derers, corrupted by Spani/s/ gold, 


1 2 r > Dag 
made from time to time into England, in 
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uption, BFSabeth atemps 


IZABETH, 


iſſued commiſſions to private adventurers, for eruifing on the coaſts of America, ſea againſt he 


| Richard Hawkins, thus encouraged, ſailed wich three Ihips and 200 men towards 
La Plata: but, one of his ſhips being accidentally fired, and"anottier quitting him, 


he entered the South-Seq aldne, and, after taking feveral prizes, and a two days em- 


gagernent with a Spaniſh quadro ef eight men of war, was forced to frfetider 


Spaniards. . 


upon articles to the enemy James Lanchſter had better fuccels in a like cruize Off 


the coaſt of Brazil, taking thirty-nine Saſh ſhips, and making himſelf, by tbe 
afliſtance of ſome Dutch and French privateers, maſter of Fernambuco; where he 
was informed, an immenſe treafure had been landed out of an Eaft-India carrack, 


caſt away in the neighbourhood: He remained in the place for a Whole month, 


notwith- 


652 


Triſh affairs, 
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Euizanery, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Portupurſe,. either to diſlodge him, or to fire 
163 x £4, +8 ſhips: and, having filled fifteen veſſels with the ſugar made werd and the cars; 
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of the carrack, Tetra home with a vaſt booty. Sir Malter Nalegb, being forbid 


A. D. 1595. the court, for an intteague with/a maid of honour, whom he had got with child, 
ud afterwards married, undertook! a voyage to Guiana, which the Spaniards uſed 


to ey was full of geld; and, arriving, on- March 2, at the ille of Sr. Trinidad, 
took the city of Sr. Foſeph:' Leaving his ſhip there, he entered the great river 
Orenoque with his pinnaces and 100 men, in queſt of that wealthy country, and its 
celebrated gold mines: but, after a paſſage of 400 miles, and ſuffering exceſſive 
hardſhips from the ſcbrching heats of the ſan, violent ſtorms of rain, and other dif. 
ficulties, returned without diſcovering: what he ſought; though not ſo diſcouraged | 
by the diſappointment, as to be deterred from making one or. two voyages more, at 
avaſt expence to himſelf, for the ſame purpoſe; : The queen tos ſent fix of het 
own ſhips, and twenty men of war, under Sir Francis Drake and Sir Fobn Haulins, 


Joint admirals, with a body of land forces commanded by Sir Thomas Baſkerville, 


to ſeize a vaſt treaſute, which had been brought for the king of Spaine's ole to 
Porto Rico. They failed from Plymouth on the: laſt of Auguft + and, arriving, on 
September 27, at the Grand Canarie, made a fruitleſs attempt to reduce that iſland, 
Sailing thence; they art ived, after a month 's paſſage, at &. Domingo :- but, a pinnace 
raggling from the fleet, and being unfortunately taken by five Spaniſh frigats ſent 
to convoy home the treaſure; the maſter and ſeamen were forced by tortures to dic. 
cover the deſign upon Porta Rita The Spaniſb commodore, haſting thither, cauſed 


— gold and ſilyer to be buried, diſpatehed ſmall veſſels to alarin the iſlands and 


aſts; and fortified the harbdur of Porm Rico ſo: very well, that, when the 
* (ho had: loſt time in huilding ſome pinnaces in the iſle of St. Domingo) 
came before it, they wete repulſed. with loſs. Their next attempt was on the con- 
tinent, where they hurnt Ri de la Haeba, Santa Mart ha; and Nombre de Dias: 
hut found ſuch difficulties in theig: mareh overland: towards Panama, being ga | 
continually. with-ſhat from; the woods, obſtructed by forts, and diſtteſſed for pro- 
viſions, that they were forced tq:give over the enterprize. Their deſign upon Porto 
Bella ſeems to have. been laid-afide;upon;Drakes.deceale on. Fanuary 28, at Nombre 
de. Dios; | Hawkins having died before at Porta end they returned home, aft 
a vqyage of eight nor with very little booty. kaxiers 10 naanp d yo gt | 
-. 'Tnz,,Spamards;. ſuffered much. leſs miſchief} fem iet -naval- 8 ba 
Elizabeth did. from their intreagues in Trelaud: where Macguire and Mac mabon 
had broke out into rehellion. Sir V. Ruſſel had deen ſent over, the laſt year, in 
Auguſt, to ſucceed Sit M. Fitzmiſliams as lord deputy: and the earl of Tyrone, 
baving got letters. of, protection, waited; upon him to execuſe his not obeying the 
ſummons of his predleceſſor, on ee of dhe danger, her apprehended his life to 
be in, from the falſe ſuggeſtions of his enemies. His ſolemn profeſſions of loyalty, 
his earneſt intreaties that the lord deputy and couneil avould' intetcede for reſtoring 
bim to the queen's fayour, and the large praimiſes he made of performing whatever 

join him, for. —.— the, ſiege of Eniſtillingi and driving out the 
Hain 140 2 on them to, en e ee into the 


Hogan did that of 9 1 — 7 both e by ra ee There 
Was, Kill wanting an expericaced.. general, and. a ſupply of-;forces:to-cruſh! the re- 
n e — — ee en drache. 
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was ſent with them, and other forces raiſed in England, for that lerojee. The Eri 


earl of Tyrone, apprehenſive of their having a deſign on the caſtles” of Bali atinon 


and Belyck, at the entrance of Lough Erne, and to keep them from encering-hiy 


county of Hrvne, made a ſadden attack on the fort 0 


mort) and took it in the abſence of the governor. This trea ſonable act 
a proclamation in Jubi declaring him à traytor : and, being now deſperate; he 


of Blact water (nau Chatle- 


0 
# 
= 
: = 


joined openly with the rebels; ,whoſe! forces amounted to 1000 horſe and 6280 


foot in Liſter, and 2300 in Conagbt ; all under VHrono s co mand, and trained by 
experienced officers, WhO had ſerved in the wars of the Lomo Count 


x | ries) | Norreys 
was not inferior in number of fortes: and had orders from the 


Ix was a ſtrange neglect in the goverhment of Ireland, not to have provided 
Aàgainſt a defect, which; they knew! byiconſtant experience had cauſed! the 
carriage of ſo. many former expeditĩons: but divided and interfering comi 
ever fail to produce, jealouſies very dettimental to the publick ſervice; The lord 
deputy, arriving at Dundalt, left, according to his ĩnſtructions, the entire command 
of the army to Norreys: and; returning to Dublin, brought Fragbb Mac Hugh, 


miſ- 
nands 


chief of the Byrnes, to:aifubmifſion; which procured: him the benefit of a pro- 
tection. : Tyrone ſued ta Norreys for the ſame favour; ee promiſing to make amends 
« by bis future behaviour for this his firſt offence againſt the queen to t 
« title of O Nele, and to abandon the Spuniſb intereſt; whit 


he had not eſpouſed 


« till Auguſt, and humbly imploring the queen's mercy for himſelf and friends, 


« with an act of oblivion for their paſt offences 0 D nel, at the ſame time, ma de 
his ſubmiſſion; 4nd, two hoſtages being given, 'Norreys, ſeeing winter coming on, 


queen to march 


nation, 


; to renounce the 


and wanting time to be ſupplied with victuals from England, agreed with them for 


a truce, till the end of December. The great dearth of corn this yeat in England 


might perhaps be a feaſon , why the forces in Ireland were nôt better ſüpplied 


with proviſions: ſuch quantities of it had been expotted by merchantb to 1 


London. The iniports of that grain and rye from Dantaicł did not lower the price 
Jos | & | N 3 1 1 1 ä air LF 
ſo, as to ſatisfy the apprentices, and keep them froin committing great diſorders. 


There had been of late years, in deſpight of acts of parliament and the queen's 


proclamations for putting them in execution, a vaſt increaſe of ſmall buildings in 


the ſkirts of the city which, being inhabited by poor: bepgarly people, given to 


thieving and licentiouſneſs, had created the magiſtrates infinſtely tore trouble, thai 


they uſed to find in their offices. Hence riots and tumults had frequently happened: 


and, thoſe indigent uuruly fellows having, on Fun- 20, committed great diſorders o 


ordered the offenders to be executed by martial law Sir Thomas rd being a p- 


Pointed. ptoyoſt xijarſhall for that purpoſe This was à very extraöfümmäry ſtep in « 
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time of peace, but BYizabetby to gain her point; never ſeropied an at chitrary meaſure; 
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Tower- bill, and inſulted the lord mayor; when he came to qual them, Her mae 


* 
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2858 Wilford rode through. the firgets evety day -with a party of armed men; ready to 


4. P. 1506. Tux trace in«breland' was followed; in;Fanuary; by a general treaty N at's "if 
bels; who; complaining of grievances, defired a general pardon, reſtitution of their 


* 
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hang all rioters, on the inſtant; and five; of them, being condemned for high 1 . 
fon, were. executetł on Towernbill without any diſturbance. An of; Ih | 


eſtates, the free exerciie of their religion (which the Ii bad never mentioned be- 
tore on any occation) and that no garriſon, ſheriffs, or other- officers, ſhould be put 
in their countries. Tyrone likewiſe. demanded; for himſelf, to be reſtored to h 
eommand of a troop of fifty horſe, and to be paid 1000 J. due to him from Bagna; 
for his. wife's: portion. The propofals made them by the queen s commiſſioners 
were, that they ſhould diſmiſs their ſorces, aſſe pardon for thrir rebellion, admit 
+ theriffs into their cauntries, repair the ſorta they had demoliſhed; reflore what 
+ . they. had ſeized; give n moleſtation to the ſoldiers of garriſons, diſcover upon 
eg gath all their tranſactions with foreign princes, and promiſe nut to enter for the 
«, ſutute into any engagements againſt their ſovereign.” © Theſe propoſals were re- 
jected by the rebols; and: a ceſſation was agreed on till Ai for the obſervance 
whereof Tyruns conſented, though O Dynel reſuſed, to give hoſtages.” The queen 
was reach to make them ſatisfaction for any injuties they had received, if they would 
make out the particulars: but abſolutely refuſed/to grant them a toleration Tyrone, | 
iz che mean time; ſolicited the king of. Spains for ſuocbuts: and,” agents coming 
over to treat, he made an agreement with them, in the name of the rebels, * that, 
* if Ph/ip would, within à time prefixed, feng over an army powerful encagtt to 
*« fabdue the Eng lid, they vrquld join' it with their forces ; and in the interim; if 
” he fopplicd them with armes and ammunition, they would accept of no terms of 
« peace Wwhatsver“ Thi contract war fighet' by O Nuri, Mat Milllam, and 
ethers, but pat h/ Bran- z who, wanting to in time, tilt the Spamiſb troops ar- 
ved, ſent the letters he hall received from che king of Spaine, fall of mighty pro- 
miles, to.the-lard deputy; as a proof of his loyaley; and: the trace being ready to 
Pires, he came te a new. cnpitulation with-Norreys and Pur. A pardon was 
granted. for him and his accomplices in the county of Tyronez and hoſtages deli- 
verecl: but yet he refuſed to take the. oath» of allegiance, or to wear, he would not 
_ kb can foreign, aſſiſtance. Norreys and Fenton made à like peace with the re- 
bels in Gongghtz but of ſhort duration O Danel ſoon aſter making great depre- 
lations in that. province, Tyrone too: ahourdd: underhand to ſpirit up the Tri/b 
gentry. in Mua/ter, and Feagh Mae. Hugh in Lrimfter, mere ia nee and ſue- 
ceeded with the laſt ſo. fatally, that, after: ſupprizing the fort near Balencbre, he 
was ronked, With great laughter of his men, and was killed himſelf in the purſuit. 
George apd, Feser Rutier (nephews to the carbof Ormonde) who had rebelled in con - 
Ert witz him. weng ſupptefled, ant either Alain, ar put uo death by their uncle. 
er the garriſas af. A agb. le. ſcxera} ſoldiers employed in fetehing 
ANY HAYS: duch publigkly: forbade: the carrying: of any” proviſions thither 
but, am apology. ft theſe proceedings) he ſuffered 70 be vitualled;; | 
and propoke g neu conference, either with Norreyt on the ond deputy, for 4 full 
1d, gal compoſe Btion.z but, his defign being only to amuſe them it was ſhifted off 
5 tiche to Ache, at laſt laid aſide... h bat bed aomvoitna oth DALE witty „ 
„ME qagfns. recalling, ber forces ont of. Bretagne, 10 oppoſe. ber Tri rebels, : 
Fas VET-INFQBFEDIERT, dar ths King. of Frances who had the laft car on un. 1, 5 5 
pfpelgimed war againſt Shine, ongh his own kralm was tiot yet reduced entirely 
to 0 Rees and he drew upon himſalf, by this ſtep, albihe forces of a inighiy 
enemy, 49, hm Picardie and Cbamnagne la expoſed. Thel affairs: ef BRU, 
where. Hegune and Dijon, bad declared: bor hum calling e him tbürher, the count of 
Fuentes, general of * Spaniſh forces i in CON," bad, in the mean u taken 
NW va i |; e 0 L 
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for 


Sidney, during his embaſly at Paris: and the queen, taking, time ta conſider, of it, 
ſent at laft Sir Henry Unto 


upon a report of its being 


ſtorm two da 


crown of England. Henry, thinking it mean ins friend to make advantage of his 


made, than of the Englifh, whole poſſeſſion. thereof wopld:be:the,cauſe 5 
wars between France and England... Leſt this teſuſalo or the conditians;impoſed.on = 
him by, the pope at Ris .abſolution,.. hapld make any M\imprefign.,upen queen 
Elizabeth, he ſent the. duke of Beuillon pxer to ſſiſt Sancy in his ntgaiatian; the 

duke eee and the treaty was opened. tis uin eu ide: pe. 8 

Tux Engliſb commiſſioners began it with complaints of the: ghohoperformacce of Nes league 

the conditions of former treaties ; 60 which tha;Firexch replied; thiat their maſter Pansen, 

bad performed thera to the utmaſt.of-is power, though not iin che enten ef Bis Zett, 
wiſhes. Theſe being ſoon. laid aſide, the.terme-and:particulars ofithe! ſupplies.fhr 
mutual aſſiſtance came, under. canfidenations: and theoRag/ifhrinkifted:fo much on == 
the queen's late. loan. gf 2,500,000. A xune 0 Henry, #is: vai expones! ſhe was #hin 
the Low Countries,. in ſending men, moneys and viduals, 0 Anand :ih the lato un- 
ſucceſsful expedition under Drake to the: -Indias in the armamant ſhe cas -- 

Illy fitting ont againſt Spaine, and on her utter jnability to furniſh the ſuccours de- 
manded, that the French plenipotentiaries were more than once going away, with- 17 

eee du Vair negttiation d Angleterre. e _ . 
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| 2 dut coming to any concluſion. The queen, at laſt, 


conſidering the difficulties 


+27 


4 D. 1596. Henry mo under for w _ 0 f money, the diſtreſs of the provinces of France waſted 
by civil wars for a long feries of years, and apprehending that he might be obliged 


Treaty for « | T's” Duteh'and Zelanders had the art of growing rich by 
new contra; and de fenfive war: it brought wealthy metchints to ſettle in 


with the 
Dutch. 


* 


to recruite them on demand; thät armes, and ammunition, 


| prices: but this they repre ſented as neceſſary for enabling t 


don the point of ſinking, there was none for being at ari'Expence in ſo 


to gratify his ſubjects who Tonged impatiently for a peace, and to make one with 
- lent him 20,000 crowns on Bouillon f and Sancy's ſecurity, and agreed, on 
May 25, to the following articles. < That former treaties ſhould be in force, and. 
« that other princes and ſtates ſhould be invited to join in it; that-an army ſhould 
* be levied at their common expence, as ſoon as their affairs would admit, to in. 
« yade the Spaniſþ dominſons; that neither of the contracting parties ſhould make 
« either a peace of truce, with the king of Spine, or any employed under him, 
« but by joint conſent; and, if the truce in Bretagne was prolonged, England 
« ſhould be included therein; that the queen ſhould aſſiſt Henry, as ſoon as might 
r be, with 4000 foot in Picardie or Champagne”, at a rate to be fixed in an inſtru- 
ment annexed to the treaty, to ſerve fix months in a_year, and return afterwards 
« into Exgland, if the queen pleaſed ; that, if the troubles of Treland ſhould be 
«compoſed, and none happen in England, the 'number of theſe auxiliarics might 
* be augmented, or not, at her pleaſure ; that the 4000 foot were to be paid by the 
king from the day of their fanding in France, to that of their departure, and to 
be muſtered every month, bir the queen Was to advance the money; that the 
« king ſhould give four hoſtages for her being reimburſed at the end of fix months; | 
«c that, in caſe he ſhould Have occaſion for a greater number of foot, he might levy 
«© 3 or 4000 more at his own expence in England, if confiſtent with the ſtate of 
4 the queen's affairs; if her realms were inyaded, the king was, in two months af- 
« ter demand, to fend 4066 French foot ts het aid, the deffaying N and 
uite the mand! that armes, and ammunition, might be freely | 
«« tranſported for their refpectiye uſes ont of each other's territories ; that their ſub- 
« jects might reciprocally enjoy the benefit ofa free commerce, and no Engliþmen, 
coming into France, fliould be moleſted for their religion.” Theſe articles, with 
a ſmall variation'as to the number ef men, Were ratified, in September, by both 
princes; and the eftates of the Unired Provinces acceded to the treaty; engagin 


ing to 
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furniſh Henry with 450, 000 florins a year, for the pay of 4000 auxiliaries. 8 
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a Bloody, cba ea 
| to their towns, and ren- 

dered their country populous: ** The Spani/h army in the Netherlands could not have 
ſubfiſted; if they had not ſupplied it with corn and provifions at very advantageous 
t enabling them to pay their taxes. 
England had embarked in's war with Spare, only on their account, and, in con- 
ſequence thereof, had loſt the benefit of a very profitable commerce with that coun- 
try, to the tuin of Briſtul, and other trading towns; which the Dutch had now 


engroſſed to themſelves, being the onely nation that trafficktd'thither. © Whatever 


reaſon there was for affiſting them at firſt itt their diſtreſſed ſtate, when they were 


pporting 


them, when they were in a flouriſhing condition, and'growin; To formidable, as to 
. ©  _ give jealouſy to their neighbours.” The lord treaſurer Burgbley tepreſented this to 


the queen; laying before ber the vaſt ſams ſhe had expended, finice 4, B. 15 8)5, in 


the Low Country war, the great quantity of gold and filver exported to Holland, 


and coined there for the advantage of the eſtates, not a pentiy thereof returning to 
England, and the eceſſive charge ſhe was continually at im oppoſing the attempts 
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of the Spaniards, in maintaining an army to quell the commotions in Treland. 
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« of late by inundations in their, country; that they had been at great expences in 


« their naval armaments, for the blocking up of Duntercie in 1 588, when the 
* Spaniſh Armada was in the Channel, and for joining ber fleets, in the two fol- 
* lowing years, in the expeditions, to Portugal and Breſt ;, and that, to commu- 
« nicate this demand to the towns, would throw. them. into deſpair; make them 
« weary of the war, expoſe them to the intreagues of the Spani ardi, and prove in 
the end prejudicial to England. The queen wrote them an angry letter on 
Fuly 27: and, on Auguſt 24, Bodle rene wed the demand with great vehemence. The 
eſtates, on October 28, intreated her to have patience, till they could conſult the 
council, which was as yet in the field with the army. The queen, dropping her 
anger to ſerve her views, offered them, on November 14, to defer her demand, if 8 
* they would furniſh her with thirty ſhips of war, victualled for five months; and 
« well manned, to join her fleet in an attempt, upon. Spaine:”. and the eſtates, after 
: paſſing through their | uſual forms, agreeing to it on March, 15, ſent her nine great 
ſhips of 3 or 400 tun, with fifteen others from 200, to 150 tun; provided with 
every thing to her ſatisfaction. Sir Francis Vere, demanding, the ſame day, that 
they would ſpare her majeſty 2200 of che Engh/b in their fervice, to be put on board 
the fleet, this was likewiſe granted. 5 emen, 
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Mx £ 
till September; when they ſent over deputies to make up the affair, by: repreſenting: 
their own weakneſs at preſent, and the mighty farce. of the Spaniards in the Low: 
Countries, The queen told theſe deputies, in their audience, on! Ober 5g, N. S. 
at Greenwich, that it was time for chem, after eleven years, to thin of making 
« her ſome ſatisfaQion, fince they were able to do ſoʒ that ſhe wyas involved in im- 
« menſe expences, and would not make her ſubjects diſcontented by loading them 
4 with taxes; that they might as well afliſt her, as France; that ſhe would not 
* abandon them in their neceflity ;. that ſhe. would not be bound any longer by: 
* her contract with them, but would have it annulled.:? and chen reftrred them 
to her council. By that contract, the queen was not to be reimbutſed, till the end 
of the war; but, as this had continued much longer than could have been ima- 
gined, Burg ble) maintained, that It was contrary to tenſon and zuſtice, to inſiſt on tas 
binding for ever, and that it was revocable/at pleaſure, when found: inconvenient; 
Mention was made of a debt of 300,000 florins due to Palavicini and Spinola. 
Genoeſe banquers, who had advanced that ſum to the eſtates of Brabant, Flanders, 


Artois, and Hainault z the queen had anſwered for. it; and had paid part or it, with 


the intereſt ; and ſhe, expected that Hollande and Zeland. Who had joined in the 
bond, ſhould make it good :. but, the deputies urging, that theit names had been put 
in the bond againſt their will, and very unjuſtly; and; as the money was lent; not to 
them, but to the other eſtates above-mentioned, before the! pactfication' of Gand, 
when Hollande and Zeland bore their own charges, and had no union wich the 
others, there was no reaſon, why they ſhould pay any part of their debt, this matter 

was dropped. As to the main point, the treaſurer, inſiſting on the qusen's demand. 
took notice of the increaſe of her charge in maintaining the garrifdns of the Brille 

and Fluſtzrg, which, conſiſting at firſt; of 11 50 men, coſt but 2 77000 //a'year; bit 
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diſburſed for them abote 1,100,007. ſterking. The deputies replied, © that the 
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being now increaſed to 2950 coſt 46,900 J. and that the queen had, in eleven yeatz, 


charges of their own gartifons wete increaſed, becaufe in greater danger than 
ever from the enemy; that it would be too hatd wy them to diffolve the con- 
« tract, and infift, at the fame time, on ſo large a fam towards a reimburſement, 
10 to deprive them at once of a conſiderable ſuctour, and to retrench the means of 
< providing for their defence in a tithe of diſtreſs: that the queen's expence could 
<< not be ſo great as was repreſented, fince her troops nevet had been compleat, by 


* which they hdd fuffered greatly, being forced to levy others, and miſſing oppor. 


« tunities of beſieging towns, ot taking the field, to the loſs of above three millions 
« 'of florins; and that, as there would be great difficolties in computing the abate- 
e ments and adjuſting the accompt, they offered iti the natne of the eſtates, with- 
« out hurt to the contra,” to pay the queen 200,009 florins a year, either for life, 
te or during the war, and, when it was ended, to pay her, in each of the next four 
« years, a million of florins.” The queen, thinking this too little, would not ac- 
cept it: and the deputies, riot being empowered to offer more, took leave of her on 
November 11, and the matter was put off to a further confideration. . 


Expeditionts Tun King of Spuine having made great preparations for a new Armada, it Ws 


Cadix. 


ſappoſed; that he deſigned to invade either England or Ireland: and all the military 
men adviſed © ah attempt to burn his ſhips in the ports, rather than wait, as was 
done in 1688, the arrival of his fleet in the Channel, and run there the hazard of an 
engagement. It was the ſureſt way to prevent 4 defcent in both theſe realms: but 
to do it with effect tequired a very confiderable force; and the queen, too ſaving of 
ber money, 2 wis averſe to an enterprize, in which the expected little ſucceſs. The 

beſt method of perſuading her to it was, to lighten her expence: and the carl of | 
hen, and thie lord admfral Howard, put themſelves to vaſt charges in providing 
ſhips and men fbr the expedition the former expending ng above 20, o00 J. ſterling in 
the ſervices, | The fich prizes taker! of tate from the Spaniards, Which had <nabled 
the captors ts make glaring figure, but hatf beygared the getifry, naturally given to 


larury, by raiſitg an emulation among them to vye with th othets in the expence 
of living, gave (ach enecuragement to adventurers, that there was no want of them 
on thigoccalion,” Thus was a fleet equipped of feventern capital ſhips, 133 others, 


aud twenty five 'Ducch, belides renders and fall veſſels; there Were on board it 
63360 ſoldlety'ih pay, 1000 volunteers, and 677 Enz ii ſeamen, befides the Hal. 


landirs. Affen and the lord admiral were appointed joint commanders in chief, 
by the title of generals the former being to have the principal authority on land, 
che latter at fed: and, in à coutieil of war, they were to be aflifted by the lord 


DWoma Hmward,” Sit Mulrer Rutegh, Sir F.. Vere, Sit G. Carew, and Sit Conters 
Clifford; reſolutions t be taken by plurality) of voices. Their inſtructions di- 
reſted them « to ſeize or deſtroy the ſfiippiug and proviſions laid up in the Spaniſo 
E Ponts, if it might be dong ht running too much danger; to put none to the 


« ſword, but ſuch as made oppoſition ; to keep the ſpoil and \ptupder ſafe, for re- 
. warding ſuch ab acted bravely; nd defraying the charge bf the expedition; and, 
after deſtroying what Spann ſhips and proviſions they evald, to ſend a ſquadron 
ft intercepting the gallions; if they teeeived any intelligence of their coming from 


the Indies. The flett was divided ite four ſquadrons; the firſt commanded by 


the lord admiral; the ſecond by be earl of Bfex ; the third by the lord Thomas 
Howard, vice-adreiral ; the fourth by'Sit W'Rolegh, rear-admital: and a decla- 
ration. was'publiſhed in-the name of the two firſt; the queen, it ſeems, influenced | 
by Burgliey 's timid counſels, not caring it Nel be iflued in het own name, having 


not yet dared to declare war directly aguinſt the king of Spaine, though the had fo 


Sir . Ralzb's diſcourſe on 15 marciogs/ vich Sovey. Du Vair negot. 4 Angleterre. a : 
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long alfiſted the b nde colour of the ancient league between a 


and the houſe of Burgundy. = Minn a, web avon; 
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Tut fleet failed from Plymouth in be giunag f June: and, palin: 57 $I D; TDU 


coaſt of Portugal undiſcovered, came off Cape St. Vincent; where the generals 
were to open their orders, enſoining them to deſtroy the Spaniſh" preparations at 
Cadiz. An Triſh veſſel, coming from thence, and meeting them off the Cape, in- 


Zn formed them, that there were in the port twenty gallies, four great gallions, (en - 


carrying forty or fifty pieces of cannon,” and manned with 6 or 700 men; two large 
galeaſſes of Andaloufia ;" five great ſhips of Biſcaye ; four of Italy, laden chiefly with 
artillery and ammunition for a fleet of thirty ſhips, then fitting out at Liſbon; three 
frigats of 200 tun, Juſt come from Ports Rico with money; beſides a fleet of thirty 
fix ſhips, ready to (ail for the Indies, and fo richly laden, that the king of Spaine's 


officers valued its cargo at thirty ſfix-millions of kerins There wis only a ſmall 


garriſon in the place, and no other forces in the iſland, the Spaniards not having 
had advice that an Euxliſs fleet was at ſea, and being in- no apprehenfions of an 
enemy. In the height of this ſecurity, they were ſurpriged at the fight of the Exg- 
liſh fiect's coming to an anchor very early on Sunday morning, June 20, near the 

chapel of St. Sebaſtian on the welt-fide of the iſland. Eſſer would fa in baue landed 
the troops immediately: : bur, a weſterly wind driving the waves with great violence 
to the ſhore, it was found impracticable. He then propoſed to attack the men of 
war, gallions, and merchant ſhips, that lay cloſe to one another, in the bay: but this 
the lord admiral and ſea officers thought too hazardous an attempt, till they were 
firſt maſters of the town, the artillery whereof, as well as of the forts, would play 


vpon their ſhips during the action. There were twelve great ſhips'in' the road of 


St. Lucar, which fled upon'Raleg#'s offering to attack them; but a fog, which hin- 
dered his purſvit, cauſed ſume of them to run aground, It was reſolved at night 
in a coancil of war, that the lord Thomas Hownrd and Ralegb ſhould the next 
morning enter the river, acroſs which, taking up almoſt its whole breadth, were 
placed four of the latgeſt men of wur; called by the names of the Apoſtles, wih 
mo other great ſhips, and behind them fix gallions, which could fire their guns be⸗ 
tween the others, and in the rear ſome other veſſels; the galleys being ranged in 
ſhallower water very near the ſhore, to annoy the affailarits in their paſſage, arid the 


fort; of Pantal flanking. the river, At day break, Rulegb, flipping bis anchors for 


haſts, paſſed with eight of the quaen s ſmaller ſhips, fix Dutch and twelve merchant 
ſhips, under the fire of the galleys, without returning their ſalute: and, advancing as 
near tlie gallions, as he could at low water, plied them, as the vice-adiniral alſo did 
in his turn when he came up, with his cannon. The fight continued in this man- 
ver till noun, when, the tide coming in, they ſent for ix large ſhips, with 400 mu. 
quetects in each, in order to board the gallions: but the Spaniards, perceiving their 
deſigu, ſailed for Purro Real, and; runnibg their hips aground, got to land, as many 
of them ag could; in their ſhallops. The St. Murt bew and St. Andrew were taken; 
the Sf. Philip and St. Thomas were burnt; the flect of merchantmen, deſigned for 
the Hriliat, gat two leagues higher up the river: and the gallies, keeping along the 
ſhore, till they came t the bridge of S44220, which joins the iffand to the main- 
land, were hoiſted over it by an engine, and got off to ſea, except « one or two, which - 
were prevented by Sir Thomas Wingfield in the Vanguard. » 
Exawx, landing his men hear the Puntal, which the Duteb 1 We aſfaule, Kite 
Sir C. Cliyfor d, Sir Chr Blunt, and Sir Thomas Gerard, with a party to break down 
the bridge and the engine, whiel Had fecured the eſcape of the'galleys, and to cut 
off all aπj]ulWÜicu tio between the iſland and the continent: and marched with 
the reſt tumards ine toi of Cadiz. Upon advice of the Engliſh fleets arrival in 
the wee cj gentry ont the * — Les Crvallercs 4. Kerec had e 1 
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8 horſeback; and, as Eſſex drew neat the town, advanced, with 600 foot, to charge 


4. D « 1599, 


the volunteers under the command of count Louis of Naſſau : but, being ſoon put 
to flight, and the gate of the town ſhut agaioſt them, they retired to a bulwark with 


out the walls; and, ſeeing themſelves going to be attacked, fled into the town at a 


place, where the walls were not fortified, . It was neceſſary to jump down a ſteep 
bank of the height of a pike's length: but the Engliſb, being ſhewed the way, and 
never boggling at the leap, broke into the town, forced open the gates, and tock 
poſſeſſion of the market place. The two companies of ſoldiers, that wete in gar- 


riſon, retired, with the richeſt of the inhabitants, into the caſtle: and capitulated, 


the next day, on condition, that the townſmen might have liberty to depart with 
« their wearing apparel, all the reſt of their effects being left for a booty to the 
« ſoldiers; that they ſhould: pay 520,000 ducats for their ranſome, and forty of 
« the moſt, conſiderable amongſt them be ſent. into England, as hoſtapes for the 
« payment., In the heat of this conqueſt; the India flect was in a manner forgot, 
till Sir Eduard Conway, Blunt, and Gerard; offered to go with the ſoldiers on board 
ſome ſmall. veſſels to attack it: but this Ralegh oppoſed, as the honour of that 
ſervice belonged to the ſeamen. He was diſabled from walking by a wound in the 
leg: and in the evening the generals deſired him to go on board the fleet, to guard 
againſt any attempt the galleys might make upon it in the night at low water; 
promiſing him good quarters in the town, and his ſhare in the booty. Before he 
went, he deſired orders for attacking the Indian fleet ; aſkeing only one of his ſhips 
and twelve Londen merchantmen for the enterprize : but they intreated him to give 
them time to think of it till the morrow: Day was no ſooner broke, than Rakgh 


ſent for their anſwer :- and they deſired him to come into the town, to conſult with 


them about a propoſal made by the king's officers and the commiſſioners of the 
merchants, who offered two millions of ducats for the 'ranſome of the fleet and 


cargo. He ſaid, their baſineſs was firſt to make themſelves maſters of the fleet; 


and then thoſe, who now offered two, would give four, millions for its ranſome: 
but to this it was objected, that, if the ſeamen once got poſſeſſion-of the ſhips; they 
would plunder. them, beſides ſome other inconveniences. In the mean time, the 


for their being burut; which was executed the third day, before the contractors, 
who ſaw, the blaze at a diſtance, arrived with the news of their being ranſomed.” 
Tuinrr two ſhips were thus burnt, with a great part of their cargos; and three 
others ran aground: it was deemed the richeſt fleet chat had ever, or at leaſt in 
many years, been fitted out for the Indies, The damages ſuſtained by the merchants 


were immenſe: and the king of Spaine loſt his quickſilver, warlike ſtores, duties, 
and cuſtoms on merchandize, beſides thirteen ſhips of war, with their artillery; many 


pieces whereof were weighed up by the Engliſh and Dutch ſeamen. | The! ſoldiers 
had the plunder. of the town: and, though they ſeized: whatever they could lay 
their hands on, there was found in it no mall ſum of mogen befides armes fer 5 
or 6000 men, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition. - It was computed, that, beſides 


1200 pieces of ordnance, the loſs, of the Spaniardt on this occaſion; in money, 
ſhipping, and proviſions, amounted, to more than twenty millions of ducats. 7 


Engliſoman of note was ſlain, except Sir John JH ingfield, who had ſold Gertruy- 


denherg to the prince of Parma, and was ſhot-in the bead, as he was flouriſhing 
bis ſword in the market place without armour, though adviſed by Sir Fr. Vert to 


put it on: but near ſixty gentlemen were knighted by Eſex. for their valour. The 
taking of Cadia ſpread ſuch a general terror as far as Seville, that, had the army 
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marched further into the country, ſcarce any place would haue made reſiſtance :/ but = 
19114745 ſoon perceived by the haſte, which the Engli/6'made to carry their 
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| „ nada that they had no intentions of ſaying,” It wah Hows Bu ru 
ever debated in council, whether the place ſhotild be held: and 2 maintaining, T D. 1998. 
that the iſle was. tenable, and the town eaſily fortified, and that it would be a terri- 
hie tharp in the king of Spaine's fides; whoſe power was not ſo great at home us R 
was thunght in other countries, offered to defend it, with Sir Fr; Vrre, the volun- ö 
teers, and 3000 wen, ſuplied with three months proviſions. This quantity, he Y 
ſuppoſed, would ſerve, till he could procure more from the Levant, Barbaric, of 
Hollands: and, at the worſt, he could ſtill make'arr honourable: compoſition, ſince 
Philip would, at any time, be very glad to cxchange it for Colo. It appears from 
_ cardinal D Otis littre 70, that ndalfpa was utterly unprovided' for defence, 
there being no troaps ib the province j that if the” Engii/Þ had marehed te Seville, 
they might have made themſelues maſters of that wealthy town; and the Moriſtoi of 
— would: have been :encaoraged tw an inſurrectien; that, if Eſes r advice 
bad been fallowed, Phalip's fupnlics from the ade would have been ſtopped, his 
credit with the werthant rumed; hi army in Flandern, deftitute of pay, would have 
mutinied: his reguitatin funk, and his weakneſd diſcovered, the diſcomented pro- 
vinces in Spain 88; Porrugul, tragen; und Catalonia, would have been tempted 
ia reyglt, and pechapa the whole Sui emnpine broke'in pieces,” Et was found by 
expesience, om this bocaion, that joint commands are the eauſe of difcord, and that 
ſea and land officerg are not apt to ugves in their opinions:' and the Tord admital 
Whether jealoma of his tival in dommsad, or out of regard to the queen $ orders, 
| who did not cato du her men or up ſhould be expoſed to any hazard, oppolea 
the, mation, as ivapradticable for vam of viuals;''''No-exre had been taken in the 
plunder of the town tn ave dhe proviſions; 'the"foldiers faved the caſks of wine, 
2nd ſpailed etaryithing, wherever they camei and, upon examining the ſtores on 
bond the fleet, they were either concealed or > Giflipated, that « report was made, 
chere were ſcarce w,, enỹhie d cry each ſhip-to- "Pngtand, Nurmont, The | 
Datch admisal, offered to: furni x; month's proviſionsfor 2000 mem and even to 
flay hinaſelf 41 butiolli wn waits not che of the queen's ſhips' would ſtay ; Effex 
could not obtain victuals for two months: and, after butning HF the maſts, planks, Fo 
cahleg, very thing chat vou Her of wie for a naval armament, be was forced to 
embysks wich the ref wha were impations, tür ther got to England with their booty. = 
r fartvights ſtay ad Cadiz; 'the" Erg ile fot fall from thence on 18 82 F: 
and, leading at Rard end ner Coo SE Finer; fond ncither there, nor in 
of Gorynne ated Reorel; here they afterwards" tonched; ry fhips 2 4 | 
em Wiki they we of Cape d. Yintent, Effes defired the | 
woche het, ; after cupenitting tw! Vitriders, in not attacking the ange ſhips be. 
_ faethapwerechbrntzangd'in abandommg Cadfz, they would nor fall into another, 
bat would fail br than gen and Walt fer the 'Fridfan fleets, ir belng the plact of 
. their mating, and ant the time oP their arrival © He propofed'to ſeiid home the | 
ſaldiem widr the elle} mb ſuc as Webs aft provided either with hands, by rea- 
ſom of the dichnaſsof the frifort oi With proviſions, and to Yo himſelf, With two 5 
of: tha: quem s and: tens the, dips, 4⁰ dhe Azores. n muſt Appel e „„ 
ſtrange that a fleet; egi pped for ip t an expedition, aul i if about. a 
| mand he neducdt um ſuch a feareity of proviſions, as to be forced .to abandon their | | 
captuaſts; and declinecan.; y of bringing an ummenſe wealth to their own. 
country! yet this was the only jection to Efex's propulil. "Trying for volun- 
teens. he found na (hip; ready to go along” with him, but the lord. Thomas Howard's | 4 
and Sir Fr. Vere's: thus was loſt a fair opportunity of raking | h | Indian carracks, . by” 
high: ambeecb widhin's: fortnight after at the Azores. "The officers, grown. I 275 
rich ws gbt, nejelitsd ey other cnterpr he that was propoſed : and, making alt e 
haſte they could to EIT, „ of 4 . . 
Me III. 5 i 8 not ; ESE ; 
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ETTU. hot a ſingle veſſel, nor ſpent above two months, in the voyage. Eser was left: be. 
2. D. 1596. bind, with the gallions, being probably ſlow/ ſallaras: but theibrave Dutchiadinirat 
Who, had offered toi go with him ta the Azores.eſcorted him home, and chen kellag | 
with his ſquadren to Hollande; bringing with him a little booty, and abour ixty 
pieces of braſs cannon, all the emalument that accrued to the eſtates in lien of above 
very graciouſly n rewarded Sir Fr. Here with:the government of the Brille, and was 
very laviſh in her; praiſes of the two generale yet fer was not u little diſcontented 
that Robert Cecil whochad: for a good while! exerciſed the! affice-of \feoretary'of 
ſtate, without a commiſſion for it, had been put into that poſt during his Abſbnte to 
the. exclufign of, Sir T. Bodley; whem he bad recommended; »;Blizaberhy not- pto- 
digal of her favours to military, officers, was likowile very jealous of their tcceivinvb 
any, from foreign princes, ta hem they wauldpin-conſequence thereof, Oontaddt 
obligations dettimental to that intransferrible allegiance, Which they owed tothe 
natural ſovereignt Tones Arundel. had: diſtingytihed: hämſelf in the, bhp, v: 
ſervice, by pulling down the. Jul gb: ſtandard ftam the wall of Gyr gm unn an by 
many, other. ads, f valour 3 and hat been raiſed to the dighity of a cf of the 
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armes: ande Sir 1 Raſel not being ſufficiently experienced in martial affute Era ges. 
Thomas lord Boroughs was ſent over with! the- commiſſion of lord deputy. Sir Y p. 


Joln Norreys had expected to be piommdted to this'dignity; to which he ſcemed en- 
- titled} as well by his merits and abilities as by his quality; and is ſaid to have laid 
the diſappointment ſo much to heart, that he died ſbon after. He was the few 


cond ſon of Henry lord NMorreyt, by Margery" one of the coheirs of Fobn lor! 


Williams of Tame; and having ſerved in various emplbyments in Ireland; Bre- 
tagne; and ibe Lom countries,” had Uiftinguiſhed himſelf in all by an admirable in- 


comparable worth, and as brave a commandet as any im the nation, and de- 


ſerted the utmoſtʒ that his cduntry ebüld do for him, or fame report of his 


character“ Theinew-deputy'began His government with vigbur: and, reject- 
ing all Tyrone's excuſes, profeſſions and propoſalsęiimarched with his. forces againſt 
che rebels, and took the fott 'of: Blackwater which they had lately fortified. 


preparing for another expedition to fraife2tie fiege{ilaidiitorit. by Tyrune; who yet 


was repulſed in all his àſſaults- The;goverrment being put into the hands of 


lords zuſtiees, Thomas earl of Orminde was made ieutenant general cof the army, 


which upon his atrival at Dunualiz bie found in a miſerable condition. He 


choſe the beft men of eighteen companies, yet. could /ſcato get bogcithat were 


ſerviceable; and of theſe an hundred were not fit to bent armes This ſmall bod 
be cauſed tõ march under ten enſigus, to make the greater ſhew i and: leaving in 
Dilndalk ſuch as were half ſtar vech anll : naked, which he was aſſratned of drawing 
out into the field 10 B ſeen by thelenemy, be advanchd againſt Throne who ſued: | 


dor 4 parle, und wane bo him upom dn ſafe condbet} -The refute Was an agree= 
ment ff Victualling che fort of Ble, land bitruce fot tw months, which 
carl of Urmondeñ Bde. were, the wretehed ſlatè, as woll of the troops at Dun 


egrity, prudenee, and dalour : </howis (lays Cumurn) indifputably a per ſon of in- | 


onged till chree Aayn g fter / /Exfter Fhe reaſons fat it, on the 


28 


When he had provided for ts de fendej hie retiredto1Debiins and: died, as he was 


dalb, not half arrfied;: unfurniſhed vf all neteſſat is, and ready to run away from 


their cours, 48 of the magazines, 2chdrebeing but three barrels of powder: in her 


bow tinte for che“ arrival bf his S 


mand 40 e ail als 0 tl zig o Dogon wills n not got 


TE Prepuratlofis mate by *the 22 ſending ſuccours to the Tv iſb re- An erpedi- 
ute ſmall ſguadron for deſttoying Padilla“ s tion to the 


wie Tag rege we h tf for Jet 
ps I che har hour of Ferro!? hut, it being propoſed to make likewiſe an at- 


an 
ale bir Terctru, the principal ifland>6f the Aubrei; and to intercept the Indian 


| For 5 d ſuecours i hut O#nwhde-would agree to it 8 
for n6"Tonger' a" tern than what he hoped might ſetve to bring ſupplies frum 


£5. f 


Fotis, Wlüich had eſeuped che laſt year a more geonſiderable fleet, and a greater 5 
| force, Became nebeſſaryl Five thduſand : ſoldiers were put on board the fleet, 


_ whichi%nfiſted''of 10 ſhips, Whetcof( ſeventeen! were the queens, forty«thite = 
Ieſſer mem iof War, the reſt tenderb and victuallers; and was divided:into:three = 

ſquadrons, the firſt Comman _ Efeu, who'was\general in chief; having the 
the land forces; the ſecond hy the lord J h- 


lord Morzjoy- for His Lieutenant 


nas Howard, and the third by Sir M Rulegb. To ikleſe were added, at the queen's 


5 requeſt * oo old Engliſb ſoldiets' in the ſerv ice of the eſtates 'of Hollande undet 
Sir F. Vere, and tweity-five' Ditch? ſhips; victualled for ſiæ months, under admi- 
ö ining the Bln fleet in be Done on June 26, failed 


el emen; whiel, Joint d. be 'Downes'oh Nute 
bor Plinioitth, Where they took in folders and piöneets. Eſſes lailed from this 


port, on Yu 1 With a Hir Wind: but the next day a violent ſtorm aroſe from 
the north weſt, and continued four days with ſuch? fury, that the fleet was diſ- 
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D perſed, the fails and rigging of the (hips torn in pieces, and he was left almoſt 
_ 4.D, 1497, alane, having only an Ragh/e bark, the Dutch admiral, and two other Durcb 

ſhips, in bis company. His own hip, called The bonum of tbe ſea, laſt all her 
maſts, and was ſo leaky, that pumping out ixty tun a day. wauld ſearce keep her 
above water; he had no tber, in which to haiſt his ſiag: and the clamours of 
the ſeamen forced him to retuen, oo dhe 19 of that month, to Falmouth, Hear. 
ing there, that the vice odmiral with fifty - two ſhips, and Rolegh wich fix of the 
| queen's, and ſame leſſer yellhle, had put into Plymoyth, be Giled thither to con- 
. ſult with them about what was proper io be dane after this difaſter ; and it wa 
"LD . reſol ved to diſmiſa ſome of the Dutch fi : hosts and feveral other veſſelz, with all 
the lavd forees, arcept the thouſand old ſoldista brought from Hallande; and, lay. 
ing aGde the defign upon Ferre, 60 ſall direQly- te, dhe. Aan. This was op- 
paſed by Vert, who thought the abieoce of the ſlaet would afford the Spaniards 
an opportunity ta make 2; deſcent in Rag/and ? and Efſcx went poſt with Ralegh, 
to learn the queen's ſcatiments dn th ſubject. Eſer undettaak to defray the 
ta gallions taben at Cadiz, whilſt: the qucen's (hips blocked up the mouth af 
the harbour, to prevent the enemy's aſeape. Her majeſty agrend to the propoſal 
with ſome: reſtrictions, and a particular eharge, that he ſliouid neitbet enpoſe bis 
own perſon, of which. he was very free, nor hoc ſhips, of which ſhe was extremely 
tender, in any raſh ,j,ů ã q ..... 


in which ons ei the: gallons loft her fore and main maſts, and the othex was dri- 
ven to ſuch 8. diſtance, a8 not te ce un with it again: Releg#s- Ship; loſk her 
rudder, and Ner- A ſprung 2 leak, which was net ſtopped without greet difficulty. 
ing tho caſt. put tho S rde an their! guard, dandering the defgn upon Herr 
 impracticalſe, it was beſtilrodꝭ o fail to the Are: and Malek, Joining the fleet 
2 Fibres, had orders to: fablow. Afar 1 Run. The general not being; chere at 
his arrival. ha task the te. and fapplied tvs (hip: with ſraſn water, which: he 
tween him and: £/ex3.. which however, was.compoſed for a time by the for- 
ing for mercy, Eſſex propoſed, to wait there for the Indian fleet: but, being un- 
_ luckily geelandat h on Grave: a-pilet}.thatit was an unkc. harbous, he failed 
doc tho ide af S Michaeli having 2ppoingcd:, ations, fer the en of Sautharmpron 
85 had ngt hann gave: with the main fleet: above ta houm before the American flata = 
* Ef terty ſuil, (even; whergob had plate an based, arrive theren and, - receiving in- 
telliagce of the: Hgliſb flaet. made aN direftly for Tegerra, and on, September 
D ⁰yd 
D ⁰⁰y aut, not daring, with | 
- ſoſmall avrce;/ tnrattack, a flac off twenty ve fl, which; had. 1,500. Jaldjers 
on bogsd;':he cant any fi his guns ta hring other ſhips io his ſyceour,. When 
Fend's ſquadron, Which we negruſt, camp; up; with him, they attempted-the naxt. 
night, u ſenqing great boats inte the; hang te cut tha gahles, of the next N “x — 
veſſels, dat they might. beifarged ta ſ h the guſts. which ble from the ſhare: 
but, tha Suni, keeping. a rich, watch, they. could pat; execute their deſign. 
 Bfex, who.hadiiailed to che weſtarn quarter: af St. Archart,. being ſant far, ar- 
_ rived:tmo; daa after 3 having taken in his way a. latgs ſtup belanging to tho go 
ee with e e, which: Jud. le from the 
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fleet: but, the ied being contrary, three days. more paſſed, before he ab get Ex aan · 5 


to the point of Brazil. Upon taking a view. of the fort, and other works and 3 
batteries about the harbour, and conſidering the ſtrength of the garriſon, it was 
thought too raſh an enterprize to attack the flota, whilſt. the wind was contrary 3 
| when all they could do, if it was favourable, was to burn ſome of the ſhips.3\. and 
this was ſcarce worth the while, fince all the treaſure, amounting to ſeven mil- 
lions of gold, had been unladen. Eſex, failing. to Sr. Michael, took V illafranca 
where he found a tolerable booty, .and. refreſhed his men for ſix. days; Ralegb in 
the mean time forcing an Indian carrack to run aſhore, which wWas burnt: and 
the fleet, ſetting ſail for England, arrived on October 25, at Plimourb. This ex- 
pedition began thoſe piques, which appeared after wards between Eſſex and Ra- 
legh; both great favourites of the queen, but the latter hated. by the people for 


2 


that reaſon, which perhaps contributed to make the former more beloved. Sir 5 : RD 


Robert Cecil had, in the mean time, been made maſter; of the Court of wards, 
upon his father's reſignation ; who had ſeized the opportunity of Eſex's abſence, 
to accumulate preferments on his ſon, without oppoſition. Eſſex received another 
mortification in the lord admiral's being created earl of Nottingham, and enabled 
to precede him, in. conſequence of the ſtatute of Henry VIII, regulating the pre- 
cedence of the great officers of the crown: but, to give him ſatisfaction in this 
point, and reſtore. at: to his en rank, Py wa MADE earl Zan wor 
38 England. 10. nt en 36771 if iff 4 LW Te " 


1 
£ YAY O 


Tux Jeſuits x were — king of e e Wa in the courts ; of all 1 


iam princes, to prejudice and incenſe them againſt his enemies: and ſome of that with Pla 4 17275 5 


order, having an aſcendant over the mind of Sigi mund III, king of Swellen and __ * 
Poland, engaged him to ſend Paul Drialinſti, i as his embaſſadot, to perſuade 1 
the eſtates of Hollande to a peace with Spaine, and to complain of ſome proceed“ merce. 
ings of the queen of England. Paul, in a Latin harangue to the queen, at hie 
audience on Jah 25, complained. with ſome vehemence, that the ancient pri- 

« vileges of the Poles and Pr trading to England, were infringed, their 
« commerce with Sparne prohibited, and their goods confiſcated: and, :demanding 
« redreſs of theſe grievances, threatened her with his maſter's reſentment, if ſhe 
did not give him immediate fatisfaQtion.” Elixgaber b, unuſed to ſuch rough 

Poliſh language, tiling: in Latin, that ſſie expected an embaſſador, but had 
found an herald; that her good offices to the king of Poland, in obtaining for 
« him a peace with the Turi, had merited thanks rather; than complaints with- 
out reaſon, and menaces which claſhed with decorum 2; that, if he was autho- 
ec riſed to ſpeak i in ſuch a ſtrain, ſhe perceived that his maſter Was a Joung man 
« as well as a young king, and did not rightly underſtand the quality of ſuch 
negotiations; that, as for himſelf, he ſeemed better verſed in books) than in 

_ « politickss/ elſe he muſt; know, that, by the law of nations, every prince en- 

e gaged in war had a right to intercept the forces and ſuccours ſent to his adyer- 
« ſary, to prevent any miſchievous conſequence to himſelf; that the practice of all 
nations was agreeable to this maxim; and the kings of Sweden and, Poland had, 

<« in their wars with Migſcovy, exerciſed this right upon Engh/b merchants; that 
< the vaunting of his maſter's alliance with the houſe of Auſtria, and the magni» 

10 fying of the power of Spaine, were impertinent, ſhe having no obligations to 
the one, as his maſtet had but little, and having ſet the other at defiance,” | 
As for other matters that he had to tranſact, ſhe referred him to her couneil; be- 
fore whom he produced his commiſſion, by way of apology for his mater. and 
himſelf, to ſhew that his ſpeech; was not his own compoſition, but preſeribed him 
8. on * ä too apt, like other e to POS 


e Materen, p. e ere n prone | | 


>, 
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| Piizancey with diſreſpeR: The complaints abovernentioned were made by the Hinſe nu 
4. D. 150. in general, though now advanced in behalf of thoſe ſeated in Poland: and relates 
8 to their ſixty ſhips which had been ſeized in the enpedition to Portugal, and re. 
| Rored afterwards, with all their cargo, except the ammunition, The citics of 
the Henſe in Germany had, about two years before, complained of the ſame thing 
to the emperor,” and diets of ' Augſburg and Rati/bon and had obtained a dectee 
prohibiting the commerce of the Engliſh in the Empire, which Dr. Chr, Perkins 
had by a memorial preſſed them in vain to reſcind. The Hamburgers had driven 
the Eng/if merchants out of their town, and forced them to retire to Staden: 
other cities of the ſociety had followed their example; all crying out, that the 
Engliſh had engroſſed the trade of the Empire, and had invaded their Privileges, 
25 well by ſeizing their merchandize at ſea, as by raifing their cuſtoms in Eng- 
land. The cooncil repreſented; te that the Zxg/;/b were fair traders in all coun. 
*'tries, and pretended to no monopolies;; that the old charter of privileges, granted 
* to the Hanſs ſociety, expreſsly inhibited them from carrying contraband goods 
* to the enemies of England; that this charter, being found inconvenient, and 
_ « defeftive in form of law, had been annulled in the times of Henry VIII. and 
t Egward VI; that the queen had, in the beginning of her reign, granted them 
ſome temporary indulgences, and ſtill allowed them a liberty of trade in com- 
« mon with the Exgliſd; that to give Rirangers greater privileges, than her own 
* ſabjects enjoyed, was unnatural; that, the value of money being fallen, the 
—_ * cuſlvmb, if kept up to the rate uſed: 300 years before, would not anſwer the 
£ ny charges of the ot; that with regard to cloth exported (which they 
nad ahways been reſtrained from vending, except to the eaſt of the Ems and in 
„ e 4104 On Bokick) and to commodities imported from the Hauſe towns, the queen 
2 had offered: to put them on the ſame foot as her own ſubjects; and, with re- 
L pard 0 merchandize imported from Spgine and other countries, they paid 
< lefs duties than any other forcigners; and that ſhe allowed them the liberty of 
«/ govetning i their houſes in England by a prefident, though it was no part of their 
« privileges,” The embaſſador did not take upon bim to reaſon on _ abject, 
deing only empowered to deliver his meſſage and receive an anſwer. 8 
T1 affair was long the ſubject of / treaties; ſeveral c 8 ſent 
about it to the Emperor, the Hanſe towns, and to the king ol Poland; which. laft 
could do aothing in it without the republick. The diſpute was carried ſo far, 
that, when the queen, who had too much neglected the princes of Germany; could 
not prevail upon the diet to ſuſpend their edict, prohibiting the. Eng ui commerce 
in the Empire, the iſſued a proclamation: in Longo, inhibiting- all the trade of 
5 in England, from the day that the Engh/b ſhould. be commanded 
to quit Germany, and ordering the lord mayar of London to diſpoſſeſs chem of the 
Steclyaril. Thek towns hereupon endenvoured 20 form an affociation, for pre- 
. venting the trade of the Bnglyb into Germany and Poland: and a convention was 
| appointed at Euber for that Papeln This deſign was prevented by Sir George | 
45 who, being empowered to offer the Honſe towns àn enjoyment of their 


privileges ik they did not inſiſt on them as rights, and à free tranſportation of = 


donn an 100 WM oct commodities into Spuine, except ammunition and naval ſtores, 
: on the magiſtrates of Dantzfot not to ſend deputies to the congreſs, 
- and compromiſed all matters between the ditizens of Elbing and the Engliſh fato- 
ov. Tue 'chanceltor of | Denmark came over at this time embaſſador from: Chri- 
Lian Tv, bringing with him the late king's garter : but his chief buſineſs was, to 
_ defire a 'renewal-of the ancient leagues between the two crowns,” and that the 


| Daniſh goods might not be feized at fea ;/ito complain of the Engi W the 
d 288 xvi. 157 ½ 205+; 2 1 459. 
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_ fiſheries of 18 wh Iceland, otherwiſe than had been ſettled: by Henkel . 15 1 
to offer his maſter's mediation: for a peace between Spaine and ' Englarid. The TY 2 
queen readily promiſed a renewal ef former leagues, a regulation of the fiſhing La 7 vp 
trade on the terms formerly ſtipulated, a reſtitution of whatever goods had been . 
| ſeized, and, upon certain conditions, that none ſhould be ſeized for the future 
but, as to the mediation, the thought it inconſiſtent with her royal dignity t0 wo 2 
make uſe of a proxy to obtain a peace from the king of Shaine, who had been „ 
the firſt aggreſſor, nor could ſhe quit her ally the king of Fraze, Who was em 
barked in a bloody war with Philip, and diſtreſſed at this time by the ſurpriae of e 
Amiens. Elizabeth had, in the next year, occaſion in her. turn, to ſend the lere 
Zouche embaſſador to 'Copenhagen®, with complaints of the confiſcation of ſome 
Enxgliſb ſhips and goods, on account of the concealment of ſome part of he 
cargo. Cbriſtiern juſtified the ſeizure; yet, out of regard to the queen, offered to 
pay back 430,000 dollars, half the value of the goods confiſcated, and the whole 
which had not been diſſipated; provided ſhe wanld do juſtice to the Dani mer- 
chants, whoſe ſhips and effects had been taken in the Channel by Exgliſb pri- 
vateers. Nicholas Craig being ſent to ſollicite a 'reparation for the damages ſuſ- ns 
tained by the Danes, her majefty appointed ſpecial commitiioners to enquire into „ 
their complaints: and, to prevent che like depredations, iſſned a" prodamation, 5 ö | 
obliging all, that took out letters of repriſal againſt the Spaniards, 5 give bond 
in the aun ** ee that ka would not womans the __ I 8 of her 
allies, + 


| The loſs. of Amiene Was 2 — blow to Henry Iv; the h e Aﬀfirs of 


lion and proviſions, which he had prepared for opening the compaign, were taken Pe, 


in the place; the remains of the lengue ſtill ſubfiſted in Bretagne under the duke 
of Merceur ; the Hugomots, making an advantage of this 'necelity, | ſeized the 
royal revenue in places where they had power, demanded privileges he could nor 
well grant, and threatned a general inſurtectiou: and he was ſd bare of money, 
that he could not ſo much as keep a table. Under theſe terrible difficulties, he 
ſent the mareſchal de Biron to block up Amiens a few days after its being taken, 
which happened on March 11: and, to get his own. money and ſome forces from 
the Hugonoti, he was obliged to comply with their demands (which were eſta- | 
| blihed by the. edict of Nantes in the April following) the rather, Perhaps, to | 
pleaſe queen Elizabeth, to whom he applied for ſuccours'on'this' oecafion. * This 
princeſs, who was; alarmed at the Pope's mediating a peace between France and 
Spaine, and apprehenſi ve that Henry 4 neceſſities might forde him to accept it, 
readily ſent him 4000 men; theſe, joining Biron in May, enabled him to make 
lines of circumvallation about Amiens, and advance the prepatations for the ſiege, 
which, the king having got a ſufficient number of troops together,” formed in 5 5 
month following. Theſe auxiliary forces were maintained at her on charge: 3 
and, to relieve Henry's l N _ . —_ gat ha a confids- 
rable ſum of money. | 
To ſupport theſe. and other ne of the whe againſt ies, the an 
called a parliament , which met on Ofaber a4; and fate till February 9, hen 
it was diſſolved; Sir T. Egerton, ;who bad the laſt year ſucceeded Ploeg in 
the poſt of lord keeper, ſaid, in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſfion, hat: hee 
majeſty had ſpent in che wars of France, the Low Countries, Spuine and Ireland, 
above three times the amount of the aids granted her: by the laſt parliament: and 
the commons, with great chearfulneſs, paſſed a grant of three ſubſidies of 25.84, 
in the. pound, and; fix fiſteenths. The like number of ſubſidies, at the rate of 5 1 
4s. in the pound, was given by the clergy in oonvocation; who made at this time F 
e 966-364. 7 © OY OY 
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Brzauzrut ſeyeral conſtitutions *, providing for the admiſſion of fit petſons to orderꝭ and bene 
1 ſices, for reducing the. fees of eccleſiaſtical courts, and guarding againſt the ex 


ceſſes; of apparitots, and for preventing the abuſes of pluralities, marriages, licences, 
divorces, commutations of penance, and extommunications. Theſe, being don 


. D. 1 598. firmed, on: Fanuary 18, by the royal aſſent, ſeem to have put a ſtop to certain 


int. 


A bills relating to ſome of thoſe Points, tir had been cither Rites or e 


into the houſe of commons. 


Peace of Yer- TEN, days before the parliament bebe op, 55 e tops a peacs W 
_ the kings of- France and Sparne, by the pope's mediation, began at Vervins, and, as 


both pririces.were diſpoſed to it, with great likelihood of ſucceſs. Philip was old, 

infirm; and decaying daily; and his ſon was yenng, of a narrow capacity and ge- 
nius, unfit for the conducting of many great affairs, wherein Spaine was involved. 

He had formed likewiſe a reſolution of giving the Netherlands to his daughter 
Tſabella Clara Eugenia, and of marrying her to the archduke Albert; who could 
not maintain their poſſeſſion, if attacked at once by France, England, and Hollande: 
and he apprehended that his ſueceſſor might not care to bear the expence of a war, 
for the fake of a country, which he would think diſmembered from the reſt. of his 
territories. The immenſe. expences of the war, the late conqueſts of P. Maurice, 

the utter extinction of the league in France, which was effected at this time by the 
ſubmiſſion of the duke of Mercæur, the diſcontents that reigned in Portugal 
and Hah, and the jealouſy, entertained. by all European potentates, of the over- 
grown power of Spaine, all conſ pired to make him wiſh for a peace, not to leave 


dais ſon under difficulties, Which he had not abilities to furmount. Henry had ſtill 
greater reaſon for hearkening to a pacification; his realtn had groaned under the 


miſeries of civil or foreign wars for above twelve years together, and lay expoſed in 


various parts to the attacks of enemies; every province in it had been waſted; the 
people, impoveriſhed, cried out for peace, and were ready to mutiny, if they were 


not gratified; the crown infinitely in debt; the revenue Tor the moſt part mort- 
gaged, and the reſt uncertain; innumerable abuſes in all orders of men, in the 
church, the robe, the army, the finances; and peace being abſolutely neceſſaty to 
redreſs this univer ſal diſorder. Before the treaty commenced in form, he Had ſent 
M. de Buzenval: into Hollande, to acquaint the eſtates, and M. de Maße to London, 
to acquaint the queen of England, with his deſign, and to excuſe his quitting them 
by the abſolute neceffity he was under, either to make peace, or to ruin his king- 


dom. He propoſed; at the ſame time, to theſe two powers to join in the treaty: 
but they were ſo far from complying with the propoſal, that the queen diſpatched 


Sir Robert Cecil, and the eſtates: count Fuſtin de Naſſau, into France, to diffuade 
him from making peace, and to offer him the ſuccour of ro, oo foot and 1000 
horſe at their own expence, with as many ſnips as he ſhould want for his enter- 
prizes, ſo long as the war continued, if he would enter into a perpetual alliance 
with them, on condition, that none of the parties ſhould quit it, unleſs the other 


two gave their conſent. Henry aſſured both of his gratitude for the ſuccburs fur- 
niſhed him in his diſtreſs, and of: his reſolution to afſiſt them, whenever it ſhould 


be neceſſary, which the peace, he was going to make, would enable him to do: but 


repteſented the condition of his afmirs to be ſuch, that he could! not accept the 
offer, nor continue the war any longer. The embaſfadors could not anfwer his 
reaſons; not could their repreſentations, that his honour would ſuffer by a ſeparate 
peace contrary; to his engagements, divert the treaty: which, as the diſpute about 


precedence was prevented by the king of Spainès powers to the archduke and his 
ſubdelegates, and the Spaniſb plenipotentiaries deriving their immediate commiffion 


from Alert, Was 8 nlp to a concluſion. wy 7 *greving « to Sn Blavet, 


. 
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Calais, Ardres, La Capelle, Le Catelet, and 

from France, the articles of peace were ſigned on May 2, 
ſome time after. t 

Four days after this treaty was ſigned!, the king of Spaine made a ceſſion of 
the Low Countries, and the counties of Burgundy and: Cbarolois, to his daughter 
Tſabella, and her deſtined huſband the archduke, and their iſſue, whether male or 
female: but, in failure thereof, thoſe countries were to revert to the crown of Spaine. 
This ſettlement was ratified the ſame day by his ſon Philip IT, then twenty years 
of age; and 1/abe/la, on the 30" of that month, being in her 33 year, figned a 
procuration for Albert to take, in her name, poſſeſſion: of the countries ceded th 
them : but their marriage was not conſummated till April 18, N. S. in the year fol- 
| lowing. Philip II did not li . 8 
a prince of great parts, reflection, prudence, and application to buſineſs; rather ſu- 


Dour lens, all the places he had taken Eu: 


6060 


ABETRH. 


though not publiſhed tilt 7/705 


ve to ſee it; dying this year on September 1 3 NI $: 5 


perſtitious than religious; or, if he had really any fund of religion, he made it ſtill 


a cloak for his ambition, He was very remarkable for his patience under afflictions, 
and for a command of his temper on all occaſions; yet he was proud, haughty, 
cruel, and inexorable; and his. extreme ſeverity loſt him the United Provinces; 
The Spaniards admired his wiſdom: and, looking upon his political obſervations 
and maximes as ſo many oracles, have ever ſince made them the rule of their con- 
duct. He always employed able miniſters, and underſtood in perfection the art of 
government, which conſiſts in embroiling and kindling a flame in neighbouring 
ſtates and Kingdoms ; yet he ſcarce ever ſucceeded in any of his enterprizes, except 
in the conqueſt of Portugal. There was found among bis papers, after his death, 
an account of his diſburſements, ſhewing, that he had ſpent. 5514 millions of gold 
(i. e. 551, 400, ooo l. ſterling) in his projects; yet all theſe terminated at laſt in the 
treaty of Vervins, reducing matters with France to the ſtate they were in forty 


before, at his acceſſion to the throne, it being made on the footing of that of Careau- 


Cambreſis. 


eh: £245 3. HO; [Eg hh, o x 1 
Tux queen of England was much importuned by Henry IV to comè into this Debates a- 
peace with Spaine: and the lord treafurer Burghley thought it adviſable, ' His #64. bout a peace 


ſons · were, (that it would ſecure her. from plots, prevent all commotions at home, 
« and the diſcontents apt to ariſe from heavy taxes, and the prefling of ſoldiers; 


with Spaine. x 


„ that it would be attended, wih a renew-al of the ancient league between hes 


« predeceſſors and the houſe of Burgundy, with a free trade to Spaine, very ad- 
« vantageous to ber ſubjects, with a repeal of the Tmperial' edi probibiting the 
Engliſb commeree in Germany; that it would free her from the vaſt expences 


« expectation of Spaniſh ſuccours; and, theſe being deſpaired of, che 1riſh would 
« of courſe ſubmit, _ He thought it fit to be conſidered, whether England and 
« Hollande could maintain the war. of themſelves; whether the queen in conkinu- 
« ing it would act conſiſtently with her declaration in A. D. 1585, ſetting forth 


« that ſhe aimed at nothing, but che freedom of the Lom Countries, and the ſecu- 


« rity of England, when thoſe ends were obtained; whether better terms of peace = | 


could ever be expected than might be got at preſent; and whether it was worth 
while to bear the expence and inconveniences of a war, when the Spaniſh coaſts 
« in America were ſo well fortified; that there was little reaſon to hope for con- 
« queſts, and the charge of maintaining them, if any could be made, would be 
« more than a balance to the advantages propoſed;”  Efex, whoſe genius, ambition, 
and thirſt of glory, made him fond of a war, wherein, being honoured with the 
chief command, he might diſtinguiſh himſelf by his valour, and increaſe his repu- 


tation, c undertook, with 10,000 men, to reduce all the Jthmus of Darien; which 


Yor ME: In OO” © « would 
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Euzazeru* would diſtreſs the Sþaniards; and ſtop the flowing of their gold from the Indies: 
ses and argued againſt a peace with reaſons drawn, from the miſchiefs that might be 
J. D. 1 508. £ 8 Fr - 
| « done the king of Spaine, by intercepting his treaſure, ruining the commerce of 
ee his ſubjects, ad lefſening his cuſtoms, from the great wealth which he would 
« amaſs together in a few years of peace, and the little faith in the obſervation of 
« treaties that was to be expected from an enemy, who could never forgive the 
cc damage done him by England, and was uſed to do more miſchief by his intreagues 
« jn the ſtates of princes with whom he was in amity, than he could have done, 
<< when at open enmity; and from the inability of the eſtates of Hollande to make 
« head againſt him, if quitted by England : and, in caſe of their being reduced, the 
& queen would loſe the money ſhe had lent t them, and her realm would be in 
„ danger. 
fie om ta 7.3 arguments, founded porely on uncertainties and precarious apprehenſions, 
ae dag and tending to make the war perpetual, were far from anſwering the ſolid reaſons 


dan of of the During theſe diſcontents, the lord treaſurer Burghley died on Auguſt 4, worn out 
treaſurer 


Burgbley. 
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for a peace offered by Burghley : but Eſſex was ſo hot upon the ſubject, that, 
whilſt it was under debate, and on occaſion of her majeſty's preferring his uncle Sir 
M. Knollis to Sir George Carew, whom he had recommended for the government of 
Treland, he turned his back upon her in a kind of contempt. The queen, provoked 
at this inſolence, gave him a box on the ear, and bade him go and be banged: 
this was done in the preſence of the lord admiral, ſecretary Cecil, and Jindebank 
clerk of the ſignet. Eſſe laid bis hand immediately on his ſword, and ſwore he 
would not have taken ſuch. an affront from Henry VIII, and he neither could nor 
would bear it; and withdrew' from court in à furious paſſion. No advices of his 
friends, no conſiderations of prudence i in reſpect of his own affairs, of duty to his 
ſoyereign, nor of gratitude to a miſtreſs, Who. had heaped upon him ſo many fa- 
vours, could reſtrain him for a while from publickly declaring his reſentment: but, 
it cooling at laſt, he was pardoned and received again into favour; not without the 
diſadvantage of having given his enemies reaſon to think, they might ſucceed in 
working his ruin, ſince princes, once diſobliged, are ſeldom heartily reconciled. 


with age and fatigues; though he kept his poſt to the laſt, being infinitely deſirous 
to ſee! his favourite ſon Sir Nobert Cecil ſettled in the management of affairs, and 
fixed-in the queen's favour. He always enjoyed the entire confidence of his miſ- 

treſs : nor could all the arts of his rival and ber favourite Leiceſter ever leſſen it, or 
prevail upon her to take any reſolution in ſtate affairs, during his abſence on account 
of illneſs, and before ſhe had his advice. It is not unlikely, that his ſecond wife 
Mildred, a daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and; like her other' fiſters, well verſed in 
Greek and Latin, who was conſtantly about che queen, might contribute to baffle 
the attempts: and intreagues of his enemies: ſlie was a woman not only of an exem- 
plary virtue and engaging qualities, but of an admirable underſtanding, and (if 3 
judgment may be formed by her letters) as good a politician as himſelf, His vigt- 
lance in the office of treaſurer; and over the farmers of the revenue, was very ſtrict, 
but without harſhneſs, being uſed to ſay, That he never cared to ſee the treaſury 
«. ſwell, like a diſordeted ſpleen, when the other parts of the commonwealth were 
c in a conſumption. He uſed all poſſible means for enriching the queen and 
kingdem, it being a common expreſſion with him, * that nothing could be for the 
«: advantage of a prince, which any way hurt his reputation.” He was a man of 
extraordinary parts, good learning, a plodding head, indefatigable application, a 
cool temper, and great prudence improved by bletyation and experience: but he 
was illbred a, and had an ungracious manner in treating people. Few miniſters 
have ever applied themſelves with greater ardour and conſtancy, than he did, to 


3 * * air in negot. d I. | 
| ' promote 


pen {OF ENG l A N 5. 


promote the good of the publick, and he deſer ved the character of 5 2 conſummate Evzanarn 
ſtateſman: though, confidering a ſtep 1 in all its conſequences, and laying : a ſtreſs upon 7 Dew. 


what was poſſible, as well as probable, upon dangers at a diſtance as much as on 
thoſe that were imminent, he ſeems to have been often puzzled how to determine, 
and it was obſerved in his negotiations, that he underſtood affairs at home much 
better than thoſe abroad; and, being capable of forming great deſigns, yet was he 
generally the author of timid and ungenerous counſels. His chief maxitn in poli- 
ticks was, that the peace of England could not be ſo well ſecured by any means, as 
by embroiling the neighbouring countries; and he followed it ſo cloſely in all his 

conduct, that it brought upon the Engliſb the odious character of being the general 
incendiaries and diſturbers of Chriſtendom; placing their: own ſecurity and welfare 
in the danger and calamities of others, and upon himſelf a ſuſpicion, as if he in- 
tended to ſet aſide the Scorch ſucceſſion ; which could not have been done without 

involving his own country in the ſame troubles, which he encouraged in foreign 
nations. Whatever good accrued to this, and whatever falſe ſteps were taken, dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, muſt be chiefly aſcribed to his influence; for all the reſt 
of her counſellors were but cyphers. He was not beloved, the effect partly of his 
diſagreeable addreſs, and partly of the envy occaſioned by his great power, and the 
vaſt eſtate which he had acquired, not always by the honeſteſt methods, as appeared 


by his tranſlating Scambler to Norwich, upon his alienating to him the beft manors 
belonging to the ſee, he quitted, of Peterborough. 


Tu k eſtates of the United Provinces had been tempted underhand to a peace 'A tiew con- 


with Spaine x, by the offers of a toleration of their religion and government, of be- 


ing exempt Som any ſubjection to the council of Spaine; and of being ſatisfied in Duicb. 


all other points, if they would acknowledge the archduke for their ſovereign: but 
theſe were rejected, upon finding by intercepted letters, that there was no ſincerity i "0 
the propoſals, - They were, at the ſame time, in no little pain about the party which 
me queen of England would take; there being fix months time allowed for her ac- 
ceding to the treaty of Yervins. Admiral Marmont had been ſent to London, 
with ſome other deputies, to diſſuade her from that ſtep: and ſhe had made com- 
plaints, as well of their ſupplying the Spaniards with corn, and trading freely to 
their ports, whilſt the Engliſb, who had entered into the war purely for their ſakes, 
were debarred from all traffick thither, as of the aſſiſtance ſhe had £ given them for 
many years, without being reimburſed any part of her charges, or their coming to 
any accompt. But, as ſhe declared at the ſame time, that, though ſhe could not re- 
fuſe hearkening to the Spaniſb propoſals, the. Wola not agree. to them, till ſhe had 
firſt communicated them to the eſtates, being unwilling to tnake peace alone, with- 
out their concurrence, the embaſſadors were of opinion, that ſhe might be. brought 
to continue the war, if the 'Dutch would deſiſt from trading with Spaine, would 
make her ſome reimburſement, and eaſe her of the great expences, in which ſhe had 5 
been hitherto engaged. Sir Fr. Vere came to the Hague, on Tune 19, with ſome de- 
mands of this kind, particularly of the immediate payment of 100, 000 J. ſterling, 4 
which ſhe wanted for the Triſh war, and which, in their flouriſhing condition, they 
could not well refuſe in her diſtreſs, fince ſhe had advanced ſuch great ſums to them, 
when their affairs were in diſorder, and had, by eſpoufing their cauſe, drawn upon 
herſelf the ill will of the emperor and other princes. Vere returning after the de- 
livery of his meſſage, the affair was tranſacted by Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the 
publick library, called from his name, at Oxford, who was, at this time, the queen's 
embaſſador in Hallande: and he managed it with ſo much addreſs, that the eltates, 
on July 8, diſpatched from the Hague new embaſſadors, empowered, to conſent. to 
"mM allowing articles. That the contract, in A. D. 158 5 ſhould ſtand 800d, 
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ELizanerTn. © except in ſome points. relating to the civil adminiſtration, the pay of the troops 
7 Dig. « ſhe was to furniſh, and the time of continuing them; this laſt point being left 


The earl 4 
Cumberland 


expedition to 
Anerica. 


« to her diſcretion. She was to have one counſellor in the council of ſtate, and 
« they the liberty 55 levying men in England for their ſervice. They were to pay 
« her 800,000 J. ſterling, at the rate of 39,000 J. a year by two equal portions, the 
« firſt on November 6, the ſecond on February 6, and fo on regularly during the 
« war, till 400,000 l. were paid; and, in Caſe of a peace between Spaine and Eng- 
« Jand, the reſidue was to be paid at the rate of 20, ooo J. yearly, till the whole 
« ſum was. diſcharged. The ſtates were to pay the Engliſh garriſons of 1159 men 
ce in the Brille and Fluſhing, beginning from Auguſt 16; if Spaine ſhould invade 
« Engiand, the ſtates were to ſend 5000 foot and 500 horle to the queen's aſ- 
« ſiſtance, and to furniſh the ſame forces, if ſhe made an attempt either upon 
« Fpaine or the Weſt- Indies. If ſhe was obliged to fit out a fleet either to oppoſe a 
ce Spaniſh Armada, or to attack the Spaniſb territories, they were to reinforce it 
« with thirty or forty ſhips, as ſhe ſhould require, ſubject to the command of her 
« admiral.” As it appeared that the Engliſb traded to Spaine under the names of 
neutral merchants, no mention was made of the Dutch deſiſting from that com- 
merce: and as to the debt owing to Palavicini, the queen agreed to demand it of 
the ſtates of Brabant, Flanders, and the other provinces not included in the union. 
This treaty was ſigned on July 27: and Elizabeth, being as well eaſed of an ex- 
pence amounting to 120,000. a year, as ſupplied with a confiderable annual pay- 
ment, rejected all the Spaniſh propoſals; and refolved on a war, which was not 
now likely to coſt her much more, than ſhe muſt have expended in ſtanding always 
on her guard, in a time of peace, againſt their deſigns or attempts, ſo long as the war 
continued i in the Netherlands. 

ABouT this time the earl of Cumberland returned home from an 3 
o Which he had made with eleven ſhips, fitted out at his own charge, to the Vet- 
Indies. His firſt deſign was to intercept the Portugueſe carracks in their way from 

Liſbon to the Egſl-- Indies: but the merchants, chooſing rather to loſe their voyage 
for the ſeaſon, than to run the riſk of being taken, would not ſtir out of the har- 
bour. The earl then, filing to the Canaries, took and plundered the iſle and town 
of Lancerata: and, proceeding to the Weft-Indies, took Porto Rico, and ſent away 
the inhabitants; propoſing to make it a ſettlement for the Engli/b. But, having, 
in a ſtay of forty days which he made there, loſt 70p. of his men by the bloody 
flux and violent cholicks, he was forced to return back to England, with little 
booty, beſides ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, and after doing no greater miſchief to 
the enemy, than ſtopping the paſſage of their plate fleet this yeat from America. 


A plot againſt A FE weeks after his return, one Edward Squire was apprehended, for having 


the queen. 


attempted the lives of the queen and: the earl of Eſſex, by poiſoning his chair, and 
the pommel of her ſaddle. He had been taken priſoner in Sir Fr. Drake's laſt ex- 
pedition, carried into Spaine, put into the inquiſition, and perſuaded by one Walpole, 
a Teſutt, who furniſhed him with the poiſonous powder, to undertake the wicked 


deſign: and had, upon his coming back to England, made the attempt, though the 


poiſon did not take effect. Walpole, not hearing of either of their deaths, imagined 


that Sguire had deceived him; and in revenge ſent over a perſon. to give information 


Rebellion in 
Jreland. 


againſt him; which was done ſo very cireumſtantially, that Squire, judging him- 
ar betrayed, confeſſed the whole affair. He. was tried on November g, and exe- 
cuted on the 13*, proteſting at his death, that he had engaged in it with reluctance, 
and laying all the blame on W alpole; who yet, in a pamphlet e ſoen after, 
denied every thing contained in Squzre's confeſſion. | 
Tux greateſt part of Freland was now up in armes, mk by the ſucceſs 
of Tyrone ; who, mary. ſent ſuccours to Phelim Mac Rd and the O . 
gin 


Bron x 0 b 1 N U ] 65 
begin a new rebellion in, Teint, hadz with the main body of his forces, danatat Eaphanariti 
the fort, of Blachater,, imfenching hip ſelf before fit after the, manner uſed-in;/ . 
Hlanders Mheneg (ome. of his offiears had broughtit 40 be now irt oled by bn 
Leite, Sir Hie ;Bagngl advancing to\raiſe, chef iege, ag outer: and: ſla in, n 
1 thirteen: captrigs And GO of his ment the reſt aſcapert with great difficulty; their 
bagg"35,1 With, a. Feat Nuancen Gf grmes, being taken, by the cnemye, Thie de- | 
feat Nas imputed to;Bagras having: divided, his men -into-Gx-parties,* marching; oo 
careleGly, in a woody, gopntry, 26@9igreat a dine to help que, another, ſo that + 
fome.of them: knew.nothing, of hes lactipn, till it was over, and-tocthe accidens, _ 
tal gin 4 Re 1 5 Powder, - high hurt ſome of; his; men and diſ- 
mayed. the reſt, wh File: -anigated the Irs/h.,.5 This, victory wag followed by a 
9 the, fo 157 4 gargiſan;.being aimpſ ſtarved, and deſpairing bf ſue- 
couß: but Dn Ce cas Be, ws Ropped:; by-the: ſcaſonabls 
mou gb Sr Samuel Bagngl with, 2909  fagt;andigeo.cherlefrom't England. 
All Cenagbe t. howgyer rœvolted: And. Tyrone: lent; Mac. Rax Oe with: ſome 
hopk ands of. men, ig rag an, inſy pon in Ahnen which be xafily: did win 
35 Ap of dir, engt / Denen nephew, to the ter carl ho joined hit at 
ad, of the Aa and navaged the province f Dae. time without, oppoſition} 
he, feld 1 czitzeh ta Horte; Aft all. they undertakers.; Wbt had come out of 
dagen, 3nd. were paequal:to.the work. of a « plantation. eee their caſtles and 
d org they; were ſo, muck, as attecked,oc dad un fight of dhe, cebelbe 
who Apveſied, Kilmalile 5 0 Ormenge, adxancing with 500 ſaoot and 
149. Ported ohlefg, em jo raiſe ghe Wars of that e il put Carle, 
Kinſale and Yougball, ina poſture of defence; took. pledges from the chief. of the 
pobllity-; apd; theo, im Leinſters routed a, body of,1209 dri/h, and 
relieved. the caſtle . i ohio fletes wich thee | 
wen ee eg boniof dad Ils 01 eneglubni gi apt ofs mort dne LEND | 9 5 
hen, upon ſame complaints f his( ſeverity; 4. P. 1590. 
5 2555 to | England, way Row, mangel, bak, with the commiſſiens;;of marſbal 227 
995 Gand ang. general, of, Lei abut.. died ſoan,after his arrival i at Dublin, ver as lord 
10 then, confierad, who. was kh fiticlt perſon. to dg employed: for ſuppreſſing leuten 
ebelliop z and Hg duecn, with pſt of the ceunelle; inclined O make choice | 
i 17 75 4 Blunt, lord; Montjoy 1 buy Er,: objecting, th; him. 2h account of hi 
15100 Get 8 ulliciens, experiences im wars deſcribed tb 
ſon 15 9 hag e ch-@ manner, as tg point, dut himſelf. Tbe quien 
e et 50 40 rake him. Jord depury..of, Jry/ard.1and-gongrall'of che a8: 


, — 


Lg which, alter a high ren Ba accepted s fargettivg.the-adviee of-bis:fried = 
the.dul Hain who! ye him. eie an employment at "= 
fy anc 5 it, 16ſt; bis copies thould, ſupplant: him in his Abſence, - His 
eau pi more extenſive than any of this;predecefſors 3,empowering him 
< 10 pa "AY s eic diiplace, all officers that had 00. patenta,-and 10 ſaſpend 
: i 4 1 Þ 24 mmand, all (hips zin the, abſence. of the lord Jadmiral ; to 
« diſpoſe. gf Fried Shas, with the. reſervation; off Ae ſmall yearly. tent ta: the 
0 crown; and to-ifſue money. out gf the treaſury: at: pleaſure, within che bounds 
« of the. eſtabliſhment,” He arrived at Dublin i on April 19, ati a dime of the 
| year not Free for an expedition into, Ulfer, lich could not be invaded till 
d and, inſtead of merching int Zyrone, and placing. ſtrong; garriſons in 

ough- fayle and Bolkſhannon, purſuant (as is laid) to his inſttactions, and. agteca · 
be to his, own 2 England, he led his army into Munſter. . After: receiving 

he ſubmiſſion , of ſome geptlemen, in, that province, reducing, the.caltle;of Cabin, 
| an I forne incopliderable ations againſt the, rebgls,, he returned. at-the-.tter nd of 
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ELitanzey- on his friend, the ſecretary, to ſhufflle it in among a great pumbe gf, other let · 
F 7 755 > Tong. th ters, lk the (hs Flog was fo.flgn on an occaſion, ;which-will = mentigned. in the - 
0 paragraph ey had before {ollicited him to write, ſuch. a letter, On pre- 
We that it would be of ſervice to his Affairs, to bave an Agent. at Rome; but the 
1s ns ". ting had abſolutely refule ſed: and, whe | his han id. was got in this ſurreptitious 
yitob od3 mariner, Elphinflon 1 8 0 filled it up with the titles, uſually given te the pope, 
a 15 ſealed it with his majeſty's. lignet, .the Keeping whereof was entrüſted to, him 
Wy 2,080 of. England; though ſhe taok.. the letter. to be 

ery, 1 We. Bras, with the copy the had regeived, 10 he King; who, 
[=] e "hat never wrote. . ſub blcribed ,any-ſach letter, called upon his. ſe- 
. 00er Iphinfton not o denied II. kno 
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4g" "the 5e E, tc Tome < Ly td Stotland, 
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1 The ing Was at on, hen he 1 CAL 15 2 a 5 «4 
Fiona 1 ent for 85 confeſied = ie, ; 8 101 done, it wh. B 
8080 Intention, and 2005 net I 5 be 1 Pope..to fayopr his.title and 
AS ähcenent & the crox 11235 he was brought. before the'coun- 
— —— 195 - made him. ſen 11 7 eincus "nature of this crime, the; Wesch of 
0 himſelf,” "the i injury IYY 1 9 5 innogence, the. dne ithad:thrown 
A pon 115 ES the FR 125 05 poſe big crown and, among 
der in ets,” = e it as «log and of ahl the conſpiracies-againl! 
"the king 1 215 a aue en ie 
"i e int. thk ber e to 555 > el 


"fa on bis, m6 50 Hur hoe the 
Ae remorſe” for his offence, ubmittes "his life, and all that he hae,-:to-his ma- 
7 8 pleaſiite; begging only, that he h mi ght not be ſent to be tried in co land 
Tie was Gittied thither as'a priſoner, deprived of / all bis employments: and, be- 
ay t tc u trial in March 1609, Lopfeſſed his crime, in the humbleft man- 


| 5, as Hap ily of recon by Kr per, nd. peed. Enpne0.h be 
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eee s fed " pr n, an ie 180 n of grie and remorſe 
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neff * enen 
"ae Mr to Hartie him her ba Fe 9 Lhe The e on,the.ſub- 
J to the dukes of Tuſcany, and Savoy; and other princes eng which being 
3 ned at the fame” time; was foiſted the letter ad ſed. to” the Pope, v25. ebene. 
e "David bithsp of Aberdeen and Sir. Peter Dung; being dent; with 


ers to the courts of Beneke and Germany, provghe ka, ta Ns anſwer, 
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with fegärd . to their opinion of his richt, and readineſs to _ bio. with all — 5 
« | their power, when occaſon required: but they excuſed: theinſelves from movidg 7 22 


i Hlizuberb tb declare her ſueceſſor, as what might be offenſive to her; though 
« they would conſult with their allies, and follow the courſe which ſhould appear 
«. moſt likely for his benefit. '' Whit che king thus dealt with foreign princes, he 
did not neglect taking a proper care that the pampblets; written by John Colvil, 
and others, againſt Werthe ſucceflion; ſhould be anſwered by men of great abi- 


ties and learning; who, after reptelenting the miſerable ends of uſurpers i, ſcat-. 
tered in their anſwers ekprefifons to chis purpoſe. That it is not in the power 


_ «ellgf princes to rob*their Heareſt: kinſmen of the crown; that: kingdoms are lineal 
4 rights, and conveyed by"deſcent ; that the native rights of children cannot be vas: 
_ «*6ated® by their” parents et 'of difiaheriting, nor transferred by parliament to one 
0 more re blood: and, as God did not ſpare the Mraelites, but gave them 
<P fora poil; becauſe, in contempt of the houſe of David; they made Teroboum;} 
«: the fon of Nebul, their king, it appeared, that the alienation of a crown from the. 
«:next ſucceſſor was repugnant to the laws of Gop, as well as man. Whatever 
ſervices theſe writings did king James; it was not comparable to he which: he: 
derived from one of his o eompoſure, deſeribing the duty of an accompliſhed 
prince; addreſſed to his ſon prince Henry, and entitled Bafilicon Doron. Sir James 
S-nipil;vaiy officer in his houſhold, had been employed to tranſcribe it: and upon 
an Ed familiarity with Andrew Melvil, a Scotch Proſbyterian preacher, lent it him 
to peruſe. Melvil, taking offence at ſome paſſages in it, which touched the Kirk: 
miniſters and diſcipline, took copies thereof: and, having diſperſed them among the 
miniſters, a libel was formed and preſented to the ſynod of St. Andrewsz: wherein, 
after a reeĩtal of the paſſages deemed exdeptionable, it was aſked, What cenſure 
hond be inflicted on a mat that had given ſuch inſtrüctions to the prince? and 
Whether he eould be thought well affected to religion, that had delivered ſuch 
te precepts: of government? The preſence of Sir Patrick! Murray and James 
Nicbolſon, the Kings: commiſſioners; hindered any further proceedings in the ſynod: 
but this was enough t to-occafion'a rumiour's being ſpread through all Scotland, that 
che king had left certain directions to his ſon, prejadicial to the church and re- 
ligion: and he was forced to publiſh the! bock for his ow vindication. It was 
ſoon carried to England: and it is ſcarce poſſible to deſcribe, how well ĩt was oy 
ceived; and what an adtniration it raiſed in all people of his piety and wiſdom. 


* 


War had been done in relation to the king's boo was but an edicary'offect 4 B. 1800. 
of the inſolence of the Kirk miniſters. Scarce a year had paſſed, ſince his coming - — 


of age, without-ſome intolerable inſults on his perſon and royal authority; they ob- f 
ſtinately rejefting his ſupremacy, and claiming a liberty” of preaching up ſedition 
and treafon from the pulpit, without being ſubje& to che cognizance of —— 
council, or any other civiljudicature; till what che) Kid had been benſured by their 
ds, preſbyteries, or afſersblies. hey now ſhewed their diſaffeckion, as well as 
effi ankle in refuſing tog zive thanks to Gop for his majeſty's deliverance from 
a treaſonable attempt againſt his life, made by John Ruthven earl of Gotory and his 
brother Alexander, to reven ge the death of their father, who had been executed fot 
treaſon during the king's minority. There was no reaſon to impute this act to his 
mazelty; and the favours he had done them, in taking! cate of theit education, in 
reſtoring the farnily to its eſtate and oncurs, and in inaking Alen ander one of his 
bed-chamber, beſides his purpoſe of promoting Jobn do one of the principal offices 
of ſlate, might have cooled their reſentment, had they not been entirely govetned 
by the proud, revengeful, and implacable ſpirit,” for which tbeir grand-father;) that 
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1 of Falblind when Hieber, acquairiting him than his brother, who was pro- 
D605 veſt of Puri had taker al Jgd with a great quantity; df: gold. deſired he would, 


and horrible nature ui the aſſaſſiaation propoſed, in ſuch a manner, that Alexander, 
fdituck with hat: he fad, deſirad him: to he quiet and make no _ mne | 


make haſte to che chin houſe, Where the man was in guſtody, and could, in all 
probebil h N diſcbuer great-matters, | After a ſnart chase, bis majeſty; having ro- 
miled to one befürt dinnbr, went thither, attended by the duke ef Bene; the carl 
of Mar, and foime-gentiemed; all in their hunting hahits:; and, in the way, he aſked. 
the duke; i her had ever known Alarander to be diſosdeted in his ſenſes. This 
ſuſpicion aroſe from the diſerder Which Fames had obſerved: in Alexander's caun- 
tenunor, when be deliveret his brother's meſſage: and the like, was taken notice of 
in — 6th: reception of the king; though. it was agcounted for in fome 
manner by the confufion he: pretended to bo in at his cajeſty s unexpected coming, = 
and the want of a proper entertainment. ' After a ſhact repaſt, whilſt the noblemen 
were at dinner in another om, Alexander took the king up; airs, going fitſt to 
ſhew hini the way tu the Jeſuit : and, turning at the door of the chamber, after his 
majeſty vas entered, told: Sir Toms Er tine, ho had followed them by order to 
che ſtaif- Head, that the king willed bim to ſtay below g upon which that gentleman 
retired; ' The door was ſunt : and his majeſty, being led hy Alexander into anothet 
room, perceived a man in atmour ſtanding alone, and aſked, if he was the Feſuit, 
4 No; faid Alexander; thete in anather bufine& in hand; you may remember how | 
<.-you/ uſed my father, and how; you-maſk anſwer for it.? The king, vindie 
himſeif from being the cenſ© Of hiv father s death, repreſented: to hum the imapious 


went to ſpeal with his brother, and pacify: (his.reſentment.:-} ---, |] », 
His ſlay was ſhort: and an his return, tolling the King, ifs. there man no mech. 
« -he-muſt die,“ attempted #. tie! his hands 3. which his majeſty ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed, 


| This occaſtoned a ſtruggle between them; in which, the king drew. him by force. to 


# window,:in a corner df theTogm, that looked towards the ireet: and, eſpying tho 


earl of Mar, called out to hitn for aſſiſtance, His voice and words were heard by 


the lorda and guntlemen j who, imchediately mounting the ſtairs Which the king 


bad gone up, found the chambet door ſhixt; and it was a conſiderable time, hefe 
ey could: break it pe Upon the firſt cry, Sir J. Byſbine, ſuſpecting treaſou, 


. |  Gived Getoty by the throst, telling him, ha was the nayter : but they ware, ſoon | 


12 EA 


parted by the; latter's ſervants... Fohu Rampay, one of che king's. pages, finding the 


back airs, by which the traytars, after they had committed: the fact, [propoſed to 


make their eſcape, was the firſt. that cams to o his aſſiſtance: and found his majeſty 


09 and Mlexanden Rill ſtruggling. The king biddir 
Alexander two. ot three wounds with his! dagger, nich ndr Ding lofe his Bald: 


| warkted, had nt ons of the.company.cxied.out, + « You. baye killed the kin 


him ſtrike the traytor, he gave 


bad oed embling all the while, Dunk aways. Alexander. 100, ſeeing his treaſon 


diſcovered and prevented, 'ran, down Rairs-as faſt as he could; but, being met by 


dir T. Erfeine; And giving 20 direct anſwwer to his dueſtion about the king's. wel 


| fare, was run by him through the body, and killed outright... Dr. Hugh Hereife, a 


phyſician, and one #7{/an, a ſont- boy. following Sir: Thomas, were. overjoyed. to find 
the king ſaſe i and placing him in: alittle room, chut the door, and prepared to de- 


| fend. the entry. Gowry, with n ſword. in; each hand, and three. or four ſervants, 


breaking preſently into the chamber, 


| em an they would have been 
*+, maſter, and will you-take.our Lives alſo2”. This ſo aſtoniſhed Gowry, that he fe 


aht points of his two ſwords to che ground, as if he was minded to give over-fight+ 


ing: and being - pierced: throngh the body by.Rom/ay's rapier, . fell: don dead. on 


the inftant, The ſervants fled upon his fall; only T. Crapo, being ſore wounded, 
ig ME 1 8 f „„ 
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; ended he Erſkine and. Ds. Hereife were bath hutt, hut nat 

aug beg ty ande great number. with them, having, by this tima, broke the 
dogg Of the ther paſſage, entegecd the room ; and, falling on their: knees, Joined 
with ther Kin in-agrepe; he Wada, 10 give thanks:to; Goh for his.delinerance, - 
„Ir appeared from crmtaia cirouraiances:, that Genery had been, for ſome, time, 
coptrixing. the manner ab this intended aflaffination, though ſuch of his ſervants, as 
wee talent profelicd str their execution; that, though they, had followed him as 

their lords and ached b his arderg they: know, nathing of his real deſign. Haudenin, 
| ak:hig camidatian, declared, & that, the night preceding the attempt, Gerry had 
17 ered. him to attend his brother; Hlexender, and do what be commanded ; that 

ander, in the Morning aſten thait return from Haliland, had ordered him ta 

58 hisaſelf in amour, Wait in an upper room till: he came to him; and he 
, did, ſo but conld not imagine there was any putpoſe againſt the king, either in 
«, hip, f in the varl nos ſhoulg he have believed: is, if he had not ſeen it with his 
eyes that chel fight, oß tbes ſtruggle between the king and Alexander: ſtruck hic 
4 with: ſuch rene fear, and trembling, chat he was not himſelf for a time: 
and ed adds; chat he lopkediexcr-after that time like a man half diſtracted. 
The; Geary fauaily had always bean ſo zealous for the Kirk, that the:miniſters of 
Fdmburgh tetuſed togive-thaoks for: the king's: deliverance: and: the: king was 
forest ta ga in perſom, with the council, to te market-place, to countenance Lindſay 
biſhop ef Reñ in preaching a ſarmon on the occafion; and giving the people a nar- 
ratiye of. che oO pit. Fhe parliament, meeting in the November following, 
28 of atthinder againſt Gotry and his brother; declared their eſtates for- 
teitzcta and, in deleſtation af the intended: parricide, aboliſhed the name of Ruthyen: 
but this: laſt was diſpenſed; with by the king; in [favour of ſuch of the faniily, as 
were ingocent.: ug 5. was appointed ta be obſerved, all over the kingdom, for 
ever; as dag of thankſgiving for the king's deliverance : and, at the cloſe of the 
parliameot; the king, went to: viſit the queen; who had, on Wedneſday the 19 of 
Naventhor' hann ddliveradoF a on at Dudferanling.” This prince, who lived to be 
king 'o6.Eng/and, ſeemed at firſt ſp weak/and fickly, that his chriftening was haſtened 
for that rtaſon. He was baptized, on Tueſday, December 23, in the royal chapel, | 
by Dauid Lindſey tifhap of Ro, with greatſolernity :: and, the ceremony: being 
over; the lord D proclaimed his titles, fiyting' him, My Lord Charles ” End, 
Dube of Albany, Marqueſs of ' Ormond, url of Refs, Lord Ardmannoch, 


ko npon one another gave cecaſfon to the fixſt: and; M. de Bioffife being ſent from 
France to-treat at Dovdon about effectual means te prevent them, it Was reed, 
* that no harbour or protections ſhould be given t to pirates by either fide, but they 
6. thould be arreſted immediately, and brought 10 à trial. The kin "and queen 
© re to repair all damages done by their own ſhips, or others fitted out by their 
70. orders; ſecurities Wers to be given, for merchant ſhips, or other veſſele laden with 
*« warlike ſtores, that nb armes of ammunition ſhou be carried to. Spaine ; ; pro- | 
« viſions were made for the ſpeedy: trial of 'cauſes/and execution of fentences; no 
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Tus Gusen of England had, at this time, ſeveral treaties on foot with the king Treaties with | 
1 Frumte, Spaine, and Dinar. The frequent piracies of the Prench and Eng- _ 
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Erisasb rnb ec: by the admiralty; and no repriſals were to be granted by either p party, till after 

B. « three months demand, and a refuſal of Juſtice?” The queen defmanded patt of 
the money ſhe had lent the king of France i; and the 26, 000 crowns, advanced 
on the kanne eg the duke ot Palle wd . de barg, — * bot ths dem. 


Bai, ah" the Aal acer 2 65 Gothe in A — 
ſcandal of the nation. The treaty with the king of Denar was occafioned, not 
only by confiſcations on ptetence of the inconſiderable conccalments formerly men- 
tioned, but alſo by his having taken ſome ſhips of Hull, and other Eug lid ports, 
and ſold them to a conſiderable value for fiſning on the coaſt of Norway, contrary 
to the prohibition he had iſſued two years! before. This was the more reſented by 
the queen, becaufe it had been done in an arbitrary manner, without the allowance 
of any hearing: and the ſeamen had been tottured. The Dansſs ernbaſſadors ein- 
ployed to juſtify this proceeding; pretended, that the Engliſb had made encroach- 
ments on theit fiſnery contrary to former ttreaties: but had produced no no-proofs' of 
theit aſſettion. The kings of Norway had: in fact, before/the union of that realm 
with Denmark; granted ſeveral privileges to the Engliſd and theſe grants were 
afterwards confirmed by Fabi and Cr iſtiern II, who poſſeſſed both e 
| aud gave: licences, renewable every: ſevem years,” to the Engliſh for their f 
1 They bad accordingly demanded ſuch rene wal, from time to time, till A. D. 1 yin] 
Y when Chriſtiern II was expelled: and it was certainly the. fault of the Danes ths 
the licences: were not granted, Theſe had never been exacted by the 5 
kings, Frederic I, Cbriſtiern III, or Frederic Il; yet the Engli/b had continued to 
enjoy their privileges; and the laſt of thoſe princes had promĩſed to maintain them 
therein. A roſe noble had uſed to be paid in gold by ſhips for paſſing the Sound; | 
one per cent had been afterwatds added for laſtage; but the preſent? king) 
Cbriſtiern Il, had enhanced theſe duties to an exorbitant degree, and interrupted the 
freedom of the Engliſo navigation to Mauſtbuy. The queen demanded redreſs in 
theſe points, threatning to load the Danes with equivalent impoſitions in England: 
but Chriſtiern ſeemed unwilling to give her any ſatisfaction, and declined referring 
the matters in diſpute to the marqueſs of Brandenburg, and the dukes of Mec | 
and Brunſwick...” A meeting however was, at the latter end of this. year, appointed 
at Enbden: but, the Exgliſb delegates being detained by contraty, winds. or ſome 
| other accident, the Daniſh, taking advantage of their not coming by the day pre- 
- fixed, departed: before their arriyal. They met, however, the year following at 
5 Bremen: and, the Engliſh demanding, < that: the high duties ſhould be taken off, 
« that the agreement between Jobn and Henry VII ſhould be revived; a fixed 
« rate ſettled, and: ſhips not detained in the Sound. longer than neceflaty ;; that, if | 
e the laſtage was not taken off, it ſhould be rated according 8 
tte the magiltrates of the places whence the goods came, without-the merchantsbe: 
| « ing obliged to enter every particular in a pack, as the Danes inſiſted on,; and 
« made uſe of . it to excule their confiſcation of. ſhips which: paſſed the Saum and 
« that, in caſe. of fraudulent. concealments, nothing ſnould be confiſcated but the 
« goods. concealed;; that the Daniſb merchants ſhould carry no ammunition to 
| 4 Spaine; ; that regulations ſhould be made with regard to ſales and forfeitures; 

« and that all grievances ſhould be redreſſed, ſuch debates aroſe on theſe heads, 
that they ea came to no e. and the P's difference Piet. kik unde- 
termined... ET Wn 59 Tall: bd 
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Hen IV, on May 185 at A in France, had no better ſyccels... His H. Nevis 
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Sit Jet Herbert fectetary of Nate, Sit J. Elend, "and Robert" Bit) ware ohe berb in: 
miflioners for the queen of England, Balthaſar dr Zunize y Fonſece At Hernmilo*, pn 
Cariglia' for the king of Saine, the preſident Richa#got, ant the autichcet Verreickin NF 
for the archduke Albert. "The Engh/ſh commiſſioners were inſtrücteck e to make 2 
te proper proviſion, that the commerce of- England and the Nie Prbvilices at gut „ = 
« hot be hurt by fraudulent and unjuſt practices and to get Am open ande free trade 
for the Engliſh to the Indies, agteeable to the ſtipulation made with Charles W 
« A. D. 1541, which allowed it in all his dominions, or, at leaſt, With places where 
re the Spaniardt had no plantations, and with Indian princes not under their ſub- 
« jection: but the Shaniſb comtmiffioners were firſt to begim with their offers. be- 
cauſe they had ſued for the treaty. Upon producing the commiſfions on both 
ſides; Exceptions were made by the Engliſs to the form of ſubdelegation, to the 
obſcurity and confuſion of the Spaniſb commiſſions, and to their being ſealed only 
by Philip's privy ſignet; which” ſeem” however to have been waved, u pon the 
Spaniſh plenipotentiaries maintaining them to be in due form and agteeable to their 
conſtant practice. Theſe in their turn objected to the title of 70% iHiaſtrious given 
to the archduke in'the'Bag/iþ commiſſions: and, inſiſting on its being changed too 


— 
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the moſt ſerene, they weite gratified in this reſpect! Theſe previous matters were : 


debated and ſettled, at private meetings; in the apartments of 'the commiſſioners, © 
where no ceremony was obſerved: but; when a publick meeting was demanded, in 
order to open the treaty in form, there aroſe a diffteulty about their precedence, in 
which neither party would yield, and Edmonds was ſent to England ſor freſn in- 
ſtructions on the ſubject. Caſtile was but a modern kingdom in'compariſon of Eng- 
land; and in the councils of Conſtance, Piſa, and *Bafil, the embaſſadors of the 
kings of England had preceded thoſe of dpuine; pope Julio III had alſo decided it 
in fayour of Henry VII againſt Frrdinamd the Carbolibk, king of Arragon and | 
Caſtilè: and it was only. fince Cbarler V had united the realm of Caſlile with the 
empire in his own perſon, that his ſucceſſors in Spaine claimed that precedence, 
| which had been given to the imperial dignity; and, having diſputed it with France, 
were the more reſolved againſt yielding it to England! The queen who was nor 
very defirous of a peace, and diſpoſed to facilitate it as much as the could, con- 
ſiſtent with her honour, and the good of : her people, did not care to be. thought 2 
more concerned for a punctilio, than for matters of great importance: and, allow 
ing Edmond to propoſe the taking place by turns, or as chance offered, gave him a 
take care it ſhould not be prejudicial to her title. He was directed likewiſe . to in- 
ſiſt on a perpetual peace, to reject all propoſals for a truce; and to provide, that 
trade ſhould be put on the fame footing as in A. D. 1568; that no ſhips ſhould 
d be arreſted without the conſent of the prince, Whoſe ſubjects the owners were; 
e that, if free traffick in the Indies was denied, he ſhould take up with ſuch a con- 
e nivance, as was ſettled for the French in the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis and 
e Vervint, each merchant to traffick at his peril ; that no Spaniſh ſhips ſhould be 
allowed to enter the ports in her'dominions; that her ſubjects might trade freely 
e with the Low Countries, though her forces were not recalled thence; ſhe giving 
« her conſent, that the Exgliſb garriſons in the cautionary towns ſhould not act in 
the field againſt the Spaniards.” The finding out of the Same deſign was ann: 
| other point given in charge to het commiſſioners: but "theſe inſtructions, and the 5 
propoſal Which they made of treating only with the archduke's commiſſioners, 5 
ſerved to little purpoſe; the Spaniſh abſolutely rejecting all expedients, and declaring 
that their maſter, far from waving his claim of precedence, would not admit ſoo „ 
much as an equality. Thus the treaty broke off om Fuly 28: yet, notwithſtan ding 
the danger of trading to the Eoft- Indies, the Engliſh company ſent three ſhips thi- 5 
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£:1zanzirn ther this e James Lancaſter, -which made ſuch profitable returns; chat the 
TD Leg commerce with that part of the world hath: been carried on ever ſince, to the great 


Battle of 


NMienport. 


5 *. „ of the adventurers, if not of the Engliſh, nation. IT be queen, on this de- 


caſion, publiſhed a declaration to ſhew, that ſhe had wooe everyahing lor peacer that 


5 became a good Gbriſtian, and a free princeſs. 


DunixO this. treaty, prince Maurice. 1 iaveſled Nieuport with = "IM 
12000 foot and 2000 horſe, the archduke advanced with 11,000 foot and 1400 
horſe; all veteran troops, to raiſe the ſiege, not e of a compleat victory over 


tte prince's raw forces ; but waz defeated, on Juns za, O. S. with the loſs. of 2500 


Akai of 


treland. 


| 600 horſe that; were taken, pri Ol 


of his men killed, on the ſpot, belides what, were drowned i in. their flight, and — 
ſoners. Thei ſucceſs of the day was impated to the 
cowardice. of the Spaniſb cavalry, and the bravery of! 1500. Engl auxiliaries un- 
der the command of Sir Fr, Vere. (who ſtood: their ground againſt allithe attacks 
of the main body of the Spanifh foot, till the, prince's: horſe, having Utterly. routed 
and diſperſed. the enemy s, came up to attack them in flank) though with no tall 
loſs to themſelves, 800 of their number being either. lain or woundedi e eight c cap- 


tains killed, and not above two of their commanders eſcapidg unhurt. This diſ- 


aſter ought to have made the Spaniards more compliant in the treaty: but their 
ſtiffneſs ptobably aroſe from the hopes given them of making a conqueſt of Ireland; 
where Tyrone, having in the winter, under the pretenoe of a pilgrimage: to the eroſs 
of Tipperary, made a journey into Munſter, had taken meaſutes with James Fitz 
Thomds, the next heir male of ; the late earl of Deſinbnd (which: title he aſſumed, 
being called the Sugan earl) and Florence Mateariy, upon whom he conferred the 


title of Maccarty-More, for raifing a rebellion in that province. Maguire was 


ſent with ſome forces to their aſſiſtance: bat, in · a rencountet with Sir urban 
St. Leger, they were both killed with the ſtroke of each other lances. FA oe 
ILA had from the beginning of | Elizabeth's reign, ſerved for a Sankt 
drain to the treaſure. of England, as the Net berlandi did to that of Spaine: and ſhe 
reſolved now to reduce it into ſo entire a ſubjection, that the. Viſb ſhould never more 
be in a capacity of diſturbing the quiet of the kingdom. With this view, the lord 


Montjoy and Sir G. Carem were ſent over, thither in February, the one with the 


commiſſion of lord deputy, the other with that of preſident of Munſter. Thee lat. 


ter, after ſome ſtay i in Dublin, ſet out from thence with 700 foot and 100 horſe, on 


April, in order to go to his province: and, being on the 1000 of that month at 
Kilkenny, was defired. by the. carl of Ormonde to go with him eight miles to a 


parley with Oum O Mare, who: ſcemed;diſpoſed to a ſubmiſfion. Treachery was 
at the bottom of the rebel 's heart: and Or nomie was taken priſoner; Sir George | 


and the carl of. Thomond. hardly eſcaping, by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes; ., The 
earl of Ormonde. was threatned. daily with being either murdered or ſent priſoner . 


into Spaine 2 but, falling ill; andi the rebels fearing. he ſhould die in their hands, he 


_was, by Tyrone's. orders, {ct at liberty on June 53 on giving pledges fot the payment 
of 3000 f,, and engaging to abſtain for the future from doing any hurt to him, or 


any of his confederates. Whilſt he was in captivity among, the rebels, be had re- 
ceived from them certain accounts. of two ſhips being arrived from Spaine With 


large ſupplies of armes, ammunition, and money, rich preſents to Tyrone and O 
Donel, and pofitive aſſuranoes that an army.ofi8000 Spuniards ſhould be landed in 
Treland by the Augaſt following. In the mean time, Sit Henry Docwra and Sir 
Matthew. Morgen, landing with 4000 foot and 200 horſe at Cu/mo, near themouth, 
of Longh- foyle, had erected a fort there; with another at Bllogh: and had fortificd 
Derry. The lord deputy too had marched into Ulfer,, ſupplied the garriſons of 


* 


5 Dundalk, Acberdee, Kells, Newry, and Carling ford, and worſted Tyrone, in ſeveral. ' 


ſkirmiſhes, ng him to- retbent * the Wes and Muntains; and, returning 
to 
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of Leimfter to Ormande ;. who, fotcing the Jardq Mantgarret) Diet" Kaen 


tled that provinee in peace, before the end of Vegtember : Babisqa bod 2 

The rebels always cluding, the attacks and pirſuitiob an- armyf bytvetlting into 
their bog, woods and faſtneſſes in the mountains, be lord deputy judged,” that” 
| there would nos be a,furer way. off .reducing, them thin in followind the older! 
propoſed by N aller and Rabert earl; of Eſer, byi deſtroying! ehety!oorig) arteingn 
away, their: cattle, and placing, ſtrong garriſons! in proper plates ith preheht thee” 
excurſions, and ſtreighten chem in their barren actreatd>/ Witlr his hie, be id 
wrote 10 England for frech ſueecutg af men andimanitienst! art thels being az 
rived, he, marched towar ds: Armagh,; forcingralb:the|!paſlks, hielh the: enemy e 
fered to defend, in his way z and, about eight miles] from) that place ere cted id 
ſkrong fort, which. he. called. Mouns.N orig in honour of div a Mony undes 


Dublin; beating the rehels in ſeveral lr miſhong and giving ti Al ke niareiÞ 
conſiderable. defeat ,near ; Carling ſnd. In the man time Sienna rw at Had“ 
waſted alli the country: about Lough feyls, andi made himſelf müſter of Dunatony,” 


means to raiſe ſuſpieſons and diviſions among the rebels: of Nun, reduced 
the country, and tertiſed Florence: Mac arty; O. Sullwan Beare, the White Knight,” 


Fobn and Theobald Bourke, with other chieftains gf te Ir 5h intd 4 ſubmiffon, 
ſettled the prov ines in: a ſtate of quiet; before the endrof Herrn 


„ 0 


wies, from doing ibo, ſorvices) exppcted from Him att tls. 


cating himſelf than by lay ing his caſtꝭ and! the ſtate of the Kingdbm, befpte the 
and even. contrary to her directionb It was propeſed that he hold? take : 8 95 
men wich him fon his ſecurity againit the enemies he had at coir,” hd to get dc. 


ik to the queen: by! foree: but, thin method heing difapprovel 38 100 violent,” 


7 


* 


of 


poſing his reformation, not his ruin. : Her councit Rad n 10 c 1 


wens extrajadicially, in te, court of Srorehambey: \. To-prevetit” his recovering 
the queen's favor. and his former power, it wie'thought proper to brand” him 


} 


Fe 13 udo i. Ii „ 
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ST, 


Phelim Mac Pheagh,, with.the ſepts oß the, Rehn and Latortatoa-liabigon; hho: 


der whom lie had karnt. the; art of was... .Edwurd\Blawy;-2 portoat'eÞgredk , 
rage and reſolution, being leſt garernpr of the/place} the lord; pur oetiiried" te 


Lifer,, and.othes caltles, proper «t0.diſtreſs:thecrtbels i and Sir GN Cb, Badihy” 


abundance. of theis-caliles;3 and, having dci uen ith huhn erh df: Hefen out 6. 


exaggerated hy his adltorſuries that, enntelving He- Had uo tar W. "of vindi- 


he came oer Privaten: tand, gotting to Nonfaoby "threw Mimfelk ut her fer, be. 


as uſual,, though-not-ſo il as it was ſuppoſed; he would: yer, wittBur having un 
audience, he was cohfined firſt in his own houſe, and afterwards in the lord” 
WE en he ein Pad more rhalignity towards © | 
him: and, to fink: his. reputation:-in:the-opinioti ef the world! which generallß/ß 
either took his part qt pitied His caſe, decliimed' againſt Him in Their ſcveral 


with a cenſure: and he was, on June 5, brought to a trial, in the lord keepers 
Houle,” before the council, four'earls, too barons, and four judges.” The mice 
meanors charged upon him were, his breach of orders, in making the earl of 


* > 
1901 


© 


a 
to Dublin, fell into Leiner in June, just aſtet) the; earl of 0rmony/to\ntubpanec(Lib api 
ment, and flew Om O More, the head of the tebelscin that gcc Being ig 0 
formed by the earl of, the ſupplies promiſed the. Eiſh he went backs Wa iy 
order to reduce the ter. rebels before) theis ſuocouss arcivedislexvintptinteductions = 


, . 1 2 2 er 
fore che had natioe of his arrival; Irn her furprkze He, was rerelv Sd, rig ſo Kindly. | 


8 - 1 : ey 4 #4 2 PE 5 - Fg 3 8 * IP 8 
Tun queen's forces ins frelana ſeem to have been ut thus titte thre, Dünne Ef at: 
rous and better ſupplied with all neceſſtries, than they wers whilſt: the earl "gf fmpt to 


4 ; 3 JJ V eoree acceſs 
Eſſer had the government: hel was perhaps incapacltated; by tie arts Uf his ente to the queen. 
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Ez skru, A general of the horſe (whom yet he had turned wut, ne he fol ud. 
45.4 1600; the: queen did not approve him) in knighting' too many perfons ; in marchitig' 1 


4 D. 1601 


1 inſtead of purſuing the U/fer rebels; and in holding a partey with ). 
| Some of bis paſſioriate expreſſions; after his receiving a box on the car 
a . bet majeſty, though no patt of his charge, were ripped up againſt bim: 
and, after a modeſt defence, he was ſentenced to be reindved from the council. 
* board, ſuſpended from his offices of earl mareſchal and maſter of the ordnance, / 
« and kept in ednſinement during the queen 's pl eaſute. Her majeſty add Ziven 
expreſs ordets, that he ſhould not be —_ from the poſt of maſter of the 
haorſe, as if ſhe had a mind tu employ him again; and that the judgment mould 
not be. entered upom record. After an impriſonment of fix months in the lord 
keeper's houſe, having employed all his time in devotien and meditation Un di 
vine ſubjects, be was removed to his own houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir RIC 
Berkely, for a time: but Was atalaſt, on Auguſt 27, leſt entirely at his Aberty 
ta retire, if he ;pleaſed, into the country, but on no account to come near the 
court, ot into her majcſty's! preſence. This reſtriction ſate heavy on bis heart; | 
and he Was ſoon after fill more ſtruck by ſome” ſharp words > the queen uſed a 
when. ſhe. rejected his tequeſt for the renewal of his fart f ſweet wines, and 
allowed the perquiſites thereof to others. This refufal he imputed to à formed 
qdeſign of his enemies to ruin his fortune, that he might loſe his friends; and, in 
his fits of ceſentment, he either broke out] or his enemies accuſed him to het of 
breaking out, into ſome harſh expreſſions with regard to the queer, and 4 Pertti. 
cular. reflection on her perſon, chat ſhe was now grown an eld woman, and as 
«, crooked within as without:” There were ſpies about him continually to ob- 
| ſerve, his looks, and, every thing he ſaid or did: and theſe- Werds wWhietr no wo- - 
man upon earch could ever fotgive, being ſoon carr * e rea incenſed , 
ber hid bim de eben des.. 
Tuxer things rendered him ſuſceptible of exibinpredidas: 04100 the ban) 


N having failed in his endeavours to make up matters between him and his 


adperſarjes, Eſx began to hearken to the advice of Sir Chr. Blunt, Sir Giles | 
59 Meyrick, Henry Cuff, and others about him, who put bim upon uſing force 
for driying his enemies from court; and getting into the queen 's preſerice. He 
A had endeayoured by letters: to poſſeſs the king of Scotland with a notion 3. that the 
Engliſh. miniſters. fayoured the Infanta!.ok Spaine, and had adviſed: his lending 
embaſſadors to, preſa. the queen to declare his tight of ſucceſſion: but James was 
00 wiſe to . teaze ber on a ſuhject ſo diſagreeable. Various projects now rolled 
in his bead 3 and the. earl of Southampton, Sir Cbarles Danvers,” Sit Fer dinanbb 
Gorges, governor of the fort of Plymouth, Sir Jobn Dauys ſurveyor of the ord- 
nance, and Sir Faln Litrletan of Fronckel; were the petſons: with whom he chief? 
conſulted, It was debated, whether it were beſt to ſeize firſt on the couft or on 
the Tpwer of London, or on both at the ſame time: and it Wat reſolved to begin 
with the court; Blunt, Davys and Danvers, being aſſigned" each their - Part mn” 
ſeizing the gate of the palace, the hall, the guard and preſence chambers, that 
Eſſex, ruſhing in with a ſelect party from the Mews, might on his knees beg the 
queen to remove his adverſaries from her preſence; which was to be followed 
(as ſome confeſſed) with bringing them to a trial, and calling a parliament for 
the redreſs of grievances. Eſſer ſeemed to depend moſt on his popularity, and 
"om PRE: * en 55 . fax 155 execution of b ſchemes: and he 
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made court to the e and their preachers. There was ab * reſort of th; 
people to Eſſex-bouſe, under the pretence of hearing ſermons; in which exprel- £.D. fbr 


ſions were dropped, as if kings were accomptable to the magiſtrates and great men 


of the realm: and hired. ſoldiers, with other fellows of deſperate fortunes and cou- 
rage, were planted in the neighbourhood. Theſe appearances giving ſuſpicion, 7 
Robert Sackville, ſon to the lord treaſurer Buckburſt, under colour of making 


Eſex a viſit, went, on Saturday, February. 7, to. obſerve what company he had 
with him: and the earl was ſoon after ſent for by ſecretary Herbert. to appear 
before the council, which had met at the lord treaſuret 's houſe, in order to receive 
ſome. inſtructions about his uſe of the liberty indulged him; a note being at the 
fame time privately flipped into his hands, adviſing him to take care of himſelf. 


Eſſer, ſuſpecting that ſomething of his deſign had tranſpired, dreading. a ſecond 
confinement, and reſolved not to give up his liberty but with his life, excuſed 


himſelf from appearing, under pretence of an indiſpoſition: and, ſending for ſome 
of his intimate friends, conſulted with them, whether it were beſt to ſurpriae 
the court immediately, or try the inclinations, and uſe the aſſiſtance, of the city, 
or elſe fly, to avoid the danger of impriſonment. They could not ſeize the 
court for want of men, armes, and other conveniences; the guards too were dou- 
bled: and, to commit an outrage on the palace looked like treaſon. As they 
were debating. the ſecond point, about the affections of the citizens and the un- 
ſteadineſs of the vulgar, a perſon (probably one of his enemies ſpies) came in, 
as if ſent on purpoſe, and made large tenders of ſervice and aſſiſtance from the 
city againſt the earl's opponents. Efex, uſed to the huzzas and applauſes of the 
citizens, and knowing their clamours againſt his adverſaries, eaſily credited an ac- 
count which flattered his vanity : and the rather, becauſe it ſeemed. confirmed 
by the report of others, who pretended that Sir Thomas Smith, one of the ſhe- 
riffs, would be ready to ſtand by him with 1000 of the trainbands under his 
command, Thus he reſolved to go the next day, with 200 gentlemen, into the 


city, juſt before the ſermon was done at St. Pauls, to acquaint the magiſtrates | 


and people with the reaſons of his coming, and to deſire their aſſiſtance againſt 
his enemies; being determined, if they declined eſpouſing his cauſe, to withdraw 


into ſome other part of the realm, but, if they ſhe wed a readineſs to ſtand. by 


him, to make uſe of their aſſiſtance for getting acceſs to her majeſty. AY 

For executing this reſolution, the night was employed in ſending meſſengers to 
give his friends notice, that the lord Cobham and Ralegh lay in wait for his life: 
and the earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords Sandes, Parker, Manteagle, 
and about 300 gentlemen of good quality, came to him early in the morning. 
Some of theſe were told, that his life was in danger, that he was reſolved to. g0 
to the queen and acquaint her with it : others were aſſured, that the city of Lon- 
don would. appear in his, behalf, and enable him to get the better of his adverſa- 
ries. In the mean time his houſe was locked; and no body ſuffered to go out, 


unleſs he was very well known: het Sir Fr. Gorges, being ſeat for by Ralegh, who | 


waited for him in a boat, was allowed to.go to him, and (as was ſaid) diſcovered 
the whole affair; though the adviſing him to, leave the company he was-in, and 


repair to his command at Plymouth, Was repreſented, as the reaſon of the viſit. 
The lord keeper, with the earl's uncle Sir V. Knollis, the carl of Worceſter, and 


the lord chief juſtice Popbam, were ſent to Eſſex, to learn the meaning of ſo un- | 
uſual a concourſe of perſons about him: and at laſt got admittance through che 


wicket; but all their ſervants were kept out, except the purſe-bearer with the ſeal. 
He received them in the court yard, which was filled with a confuſed rabble : 


e See * advice to his ſon, 33 = 
ver, III. | | os Oe: ple 


and, the lord 1 7 acquainting him with the reaſon of their coming, _ re. 0 
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Evizanerit: pied in a louder tone than ordinary, 5 that there was à conſpiracy againſt his 
1 2 
J. D. 1601.“ life; that ſome were employed to murder him in his bed: that treachery had 


et been uſed againſt him, and letters counterfeited under his hand and ſeal; that 
they were met for their on defence, and for his ſecurity, ſinee nothing, but 
« his blood, could fatisfy his adverſaries.” The lords of the council, defiring an 
account of the attempts againſt him, promiſed to procure him from the queen a 
fair and candid hearing, and a redreſs of his grievances: but” being interrupted by 
the mob, who broke out into outrageous cries, and called upon one another to 
kill them, the lord keeper charged them on their allegiance to lay down their 
armes. Eſer, retiring into the houſe, wWas followed by the lords, intending to 
have ſome diſcourſe with bim in private: but this was prevented by his leaving 
them abruptly, under the guard of Sir J. Davys, Fr. Treſham, Owen Saliſbury, 
and ſome muſketeers; telling them, he was going to confult with the lord mayor, 
and ſheriffs in the city, and would be back preſently. ' He had over” night ſent 
Bis ſecretary Temple to prepare the citizens ; but he had provided no horſes to 
carry him, in cafe of their failure, into the country, nor had the 200 men, he 
"i left with Meyrick to defend his houſe, any other armes but their Fords. 
When Eſe got into the city, he cried out, for the queen, for tbe queen ; "my life 
I in danger : 155 went directly to ſheriff Smith's houſe in Fruchurtheſtreet; be- 
ing joined in the way by none of the citizens, who had received orders from the 
lord mayor to keep their houſes: He had ſent the ſheriff, with alderman Wares, 
to the lord mayor, defiring him either to come himſelf or depute four aldermen 
to him ; when' hearing that the lord Bur rgbley with Dezh3ck king of armes, and 
the earl of Cumberland with Sir T. Gerard knight marſhal, had proctaimed him 
and his adHetents ttaytots in different parts of the city, he. left the ſheriff's houſe, 
much dejected, at finding none to join him, and ſome of bis own party flinking 
away. His deſign was to return home, in hopes of obtaining the queen's fayour 
by means of the lord keeper and the other connſellors, whom, he had left con- 
- fined: but, when he came to Ludgate, Sir Jobn Levi en, who guarded it with 4 
party of men, denied him paſſage. He did not attempt | to force it: "but, getting 
leave for Gage to pals, gave him orders to ſet the privy "counſellors at liberty; 
which he di carryi 3 by water to Whitehall. "Efſex, turning back, found 
a chain drawn. croſs. ſtreet near the welt gate of St. Paul's, guarded by a 
party of armed men placed there by the biſhop' of London: and, in fighting 
through them, Henry Tracy, .: a young gentleman much i in his favour, was killed, 
and Sir Chr. Blunt wounded and taken priſoner, Making | his, way to Friday: rect, 
the citizens, at bis requeſt opening the chain acroſs it, gave him paſſage: and, 
taking boat at  Qycenbithe, he got to Efex-bouſe ; where he burnt ſome papers, 
and made preparations* Por hes defence, It was immediately inveſted by, the lord 
admiral with ſeyeral regiments, and artillery to beat it down: and Effex, after a 
parley with. Sir Robert Sidney, ſurtendered i it about ten © clock at night; himſelf, 
and his company, ſubmitting at diſcretion. . Eſeex_ and Southampton, were con- 
. dudted | to the archbiſhop 8.5 Palace at Lambeth, and bent, the next a, to the 
Tower: the reſt were confined in other. places. | 
Ir anſwered: the pu Doſes of their. enemies to keep the * queen in A d continual 
alarm, and to. UE that the danger was not over. The. citizens Were ha- 
raſſed and charged with double watches and, warding, at eourt. and} in the city, 
till all the propoſed executions. were palled: and, Sir Robert Crofts, commander 
of a man of war, giving information to the council. that captain Thomas Lea, 


| 2 man of great refluton, had laid af bim on February 12, that 2 it would | be | 
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x — 2 3 his words thus, « Is there no way = 


4 0 ** . in a letter to M. ae re⸗ ee ſeven or eight. honeſt fellows, a We are, to 
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and, being condemned with an unuſual expedition, was executed on the 17% of 


death, that he had never entertained the leaſt ill thought againſt the queen, and 
was entirely innocent of the deſign with which he was charged. Eſſex a 
Southampton, after a trial by their peers, lard; Buckbur/t being high ſteward; 

February 19, were condemned for high treaſon : and on Aſb-wednęſday, the 2 gh 
of that month, the former was beheaded at three. ſtrokes within the Tower: dif- 
claiming at his death, as he had done in court, the having any intentions to hurt 
her majeſty's perſon, who, having ever before made ſlaves of her miuiſters, was 
afterwards: forced to truckle to their, inſtances. and dictates. After his condem- 
nation, he was reconciled; to Cecil; and made a full- confeſſion of the conſpiracy 
and his accomplices: he ſeemed weary of life, and died in the 340 year of his 
age, with great calmneſs, like a true penitent and good chriſtian, - He was a no- 
bleman of an uncommon genius, fine accompliſhments, generous ſentiments, no- 
ble qualities, lively parts, great penetration, and good learning; he was enter- 


fond of dangers, and intrepid in the midſt of the greateſt, - The beauty of his 
perſon, the frankneſs and openneſs of his heart, the attachment he ſhewed to his 

friends, the liberality he extended to all that wanted it, and the zeal he mani- 
feſted on all occaſions for the ſervice and glory of his country, made him the 
idol of the people and ſoldiery. He got early into the queen's favour, being 
ſcarce. twenty three years old, when made a privy counſellor : but did not ma- 
nage it with art or ptudence; the vehemence and Inequalities of his temper: em- 


out for a court, not knowing: how to diſſemble, cringe or ſtoop to mean com- 
pliances; carrying his paſſions in his forehead, and marking out his friends or 


ever he ſet about, unſuſpecting, aſpiring, courting popularity, and (by a greater 


Charles Danvers and Sir Chr. Blunt were beheaded on March 18: and, five days 
before, Meyrick and Cuſfe had been executed at Tyburne ; all dying with great 
reſolution. Littleton, Orel, and Sir Edmund Bainbam were tried and condemned: 
but, the firſt dying in priſon, the others were pardoned ; the reſt were not fo 
much as proſecuted; The earl of Southampton was kept 1 in priſon till the acceſ- 


reſtored in blood by act of parliament.” 
and the abbot of Kinloſi, to the court of England a; where they arrived on Marth 


cious attempt. a e was the better e wn this een bees 
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e backed mortal, to remonftrate to her, what an 297. 


<« entirel innocent of what is laid to their char 2 Was only wiſhing well to the earls, and that ano- 
« and whs may one day do her good ſervice?” ther was executed in Smurhfield for road a far 
and, the other anſwering coldly, 4 There was no ther news of their d wad 

way, he added, 

"IM 5 : mu die fot 6h ne, — * 1 95 not | 


that month at Tyhurne ;\. dying with great intrepidity, and proteſting, at his 


prizing, full of fire and courage; but his valout bordered upon -raſhnefs, being 


broiling him often with her, and giving her, from time to time, a great deal of 
vexation, even when he reigned moſt in her affactions. He was not rightly cut 
enemies by his air and countenance. He was haſty in ſpeaking, eager in what- 


weakneſs) depending on it: theſe defects, with an high ſpirit, a furious jealouſy, 
and an ungovernable pride, made way for his ruin. As to his accomplices, Sir 


ſion of king James: and, being ſet at e _—_ in the ma N or his reign, 
This prince, hearing of Efex's e ee had diſpatched the be? of Mar! 


5% and congratulated her majeſty on her good ſacceſs in quaſhing the late auda- 


4e We 3 at; Bug "majeſly 8 * in . 00 3 t v6 to Yor F 3 affairs; 1 - 
4e ſpight of theſe courtiers and the little hunch- | a can, ally execute my deſign. ” Winwood, i, 


< injury is Jog to ſo many brave gentlemen, Oſborne (Elizabeth p. 98.) ſays, bie offence 


will Ipeak to her myſelf, . Spotfunod; 463. . ot eig 


687 
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her to diſcharge Eſſex, Southampton,” and the other priſoners, Leg was taken up, 7 5 
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 ELizanztR. of: ſome rumours, which had been ſpread, « that Eſſex was made away for fa. 


— OL a 
A. D. 1601. 


« vouring the king of Scots title, and, if the embaſſadors had arrived in time, 


1 they would have interceded in his behalf:“ and ſhe gave a good anſwer to all f 


their inſtructions. The point, in which they had moſt reaſon to doubt ſucceſs, 
becauſe it had been conſtantly refuſed before, was an aſſignment of ſome lands, 7 
in lieu of thoſe belonging to the late counteſs of Lenox, to whom the king was 


next heir: but the queen, though ſhe excuſed. berſelf as to the lands, added 


20001, a year to the annuity ſhe had formerly granted him, for the better ſu 


port of his royal dignity. The embaſſadors, during their ſtay, managed ſo well 


for their maſter, that they brougbt the chief of the council and nobility over to 


bis intereſt : and, at their return, gave him aſſurance of a peaceable reception of 8 


the crown of England, after the queen's deceaſe. The duke of Lenox, returning 
ſome time after from France, was directed to wait on her majeſty, with offers 


of the king's aſſiſtance for expelling the Spaniards landed, about that time, in Ve- 


land: and the queen, taking it well, told him, ſhe would accept of the offer, and 


take ſome of his Highlanders into ber pay, if there aroſe more difficulties, than ſhe 
expected, in driving out thoſe foreign forces. The ſiege of Offend, which was in- 


veſted, on June 25, by the archduke Albert, drawing Henry IV to Calais, in order 
to provide for the ſecurity of the frontiers of France on that fide, Elizabeth ſent Sir 
T. Edmonds to him with a cornglfinent ; ; which that prince returned by the mare. 
ſchal de Biron, who came over with a large train of noblemen, and was magni- 
ficicently entertained for ſome days at the Vine in Hampſbire; che queen being then 
in her progreſs at Bang. In her diſcourſe with him, falling upon the ſubject of 
the earl of Eſex, ſhe gave the mareſchal a lecture on that earl's ingratitude, and 


obſtinacy in his aſking her pardon, and recommended to the king of France, wher- 


ever he had the lives of traytors in his power, the uſing in time a rigour mixed with 


mercy, rather than ſuch a clemency as might prove fatal to his government. - 


was not an unſeaſonable advice for Biron, who had as high an opinion of his own | 
merits, and as much haughtineſs of ſpirit, and obſtinacy, as Eſex: but it was loſt 


upon him, and he was beheaded, in leſs than a year, for a treaſon more atrocious; 


dying, in a manner, infinitely ſhort of the other's firmneſs; it being quite brutal and 


furious, equally unworthy of a brave ſoldier, a reaſonable man, and a good Chriftian. 


— Tux qucen had, ſince the earl of Eſex's going into Treland, ſpent above 


=. 300, 900 U in that war, a ſum greater thanx the late ſubſidies amounted to, each 
bringing in no more than 80, ooo / ſhe had been forced to take p money from her 


4 ſabjes by way of loan, to ſell her jewels, and to be continually alienating the 


lands of the crown, and leſſening her own revenue; yet, notwithſtanding all this 


and her great frugality, ſne wanted 300, ooo J. more before Eaſter. To procure 


this ſum, and provide for the neceſſary expences of the war, a parliament met on 
Tueſday, October 27, and readily granted her four entire ſubſidies, (each of 4 f. in 


tze pound on lands, and 2 8. f d. on goods) with eight fifteenths, theſe laſt pro- 


ducing each about-30,000 J. ſterling. The clergy®, with the officers of eccleſiaſtical = 
courts, had lately made a voluntary contribution, at the rate of three ſhillings i in the 


pound, by way of bene volence, towards the vaſt charges ſhe was at in that war: 


and they now gave her four ſubſidies, each 20,000 J. in value. Heavy complaints 


| being made in the houſe of commons againſt the monopolies of falt, oyl, ſtarch, 


and a vaſt number of others granted by the queen's. letters patent, in conſequence 


Whbereof the prices of thoſe commoditics had been raiſed to double or treble their 


uſual rate, to the great oppreſſion of the ſubject, the houſe propoſed to petition her 

majeſty for redreſs; but, ſhe preventing that ſtep by iſſuing a proclamation for re- 

FS ſome, and leaving the reſt to be tried at common law, the commons ap- 

C Fus 3 of the Commons, Townſend's a.  * Wikkinss Concil, 2 Brit. iv. 360. — 2 
J 5 . 
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caſion. The parliament; after paſſing a act for the relief of the Noon and 3 25 


. other laws of publick uſe, was diſſolved on Saturday, December 19. 


Gwen hither: a large quantity of the 

coming, either by excurſions, plunder; or traffick, into the hands of the rebels, 15. 
were enabled to purchaſe in France, Flanders, and Hollande, whatever armes, am 

munition, and proviſions, they wanted. To prevent this inconvenierice, her ma- 


jeſty, who had, in the beginning of hetzteign;/acquired-great glory by reforming the! 
coin of England to the true ftandard; thought ſit to cauſe a baſe ſort of money to 


be coined in the Tower of London: and by a proclamation, on May 21, ordered i it. 


to be current only in Trelandy and there to be taken in all payments, as if it were 
ſterling. Great quantities of this money being ſent over thither;” there was, in * 


ſhort time, no other to be ſeen: and, it: being of little ſervice for purchaſing mu- 
nitions in foreign countries, where it would paſs for no more than its intrinſick 


value, the rebels, already diſtreſſed by the forts erexted in their countries, and the b 
garriſons which deſtroyed every thing chat could ſerve for ſuſtenance, were ſoon re- 
duced to the neceſſity either of periſhing by famine; as vaſt multitudes did, or of 
making their ſubmiffion. The lord deputy, purſuing his plan, marched, in the be⸗ 


ginning of June, to the Mey; cut down the woods: thereabouts; erected a fort 
at TPrer- mile. water; drove Tyrone from his camp on the Blackwater,” and the 

Macgeniſſet out of Lecale; took Daudrum, Ardglaſs; Balinſbore, and other caſtles 
of the rebels; and put à garriſon of 100 horſe and 50 foot in the abbey of Armagh, 
He advanced aſterwards as far north as Dungunnon; opening paſſages through the 


woods, and defeating the rebels in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes: but the want of forage 


obliged him, about the middle of Angi, to put moſt of his f into garriſons, 
and retire bimtelf to the Newry." Sir ff PHE RE TROP Yer: 
another part of Tyrone's. coun yt) 


- miſſion.” He had likewiſe-ri recovered the caſtles of Derry and Newton, which had 


been betrayed by ſome of his Iriſh ſoldiers: and taken Hinogb, Aſeerew, Baliſtan- 
non, and Donegal; keeping poſſeſſion thereof, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
rebels. Sir G. Carew, in the mean time, was making preparations to defend Maun- | 


ſter againſt the Spaniards ; who had been adviſed by Tyrone to land at Corte, and 


aſſured by him and O Donel, that, upon cheir arrival, the whole province would re- 


volt. To prevent this miſchief, he found means to fieze the titular earl of 

nond, and ſent him, with Harence Maccarty, into England; where they died Ren 
after in the Tower of London. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable chieftains in the 
province, and the likelieſt to appear at the head of an inſurrection: other ſuſpected 
 'perſons were likewiſe ſecured, and ſome gave vdr an _ fidelity; the towns 


were ſupplied with proviſions to hold out for ſome in and, having received 


a a reinforcement of -2000 men from England, he i himſelf well enough pre- 
= to oppoſe the enemy, till the lord deputy could come to his aſſiſtane. 


Ax laſt , on September 21, the Spaniſb fleet, unable, through the wind's flacken- £ : | 
ing, to reach. Corke, entered the mouth of the harbour of Kinſale: and, Don Tabn 


de Aguila landing with 3000 old ſoldiers, Sir Richard Perey, who was in the place 
with 150 men, retreated to Corke, purſuant to his ordets. The prefident hereupon 


directed all the cattle to be driven beyond the river Auerley: and fent a party to 5 WY 
Walle the country in the neighbourhood: of —_— to hinder the enemy's further * 
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and had forced Mac Swiny Funagb to a fub- 


- 


pointed eighty of Weir bodyeo wait upon her with their * ** the an N 


D: x6014. 


Aon other. methods: for ſuppreſſing the Triſh rebellion, the rde ad . of 
of one, in à manner againſt heriwilly' which yet proved very effectual for the puts lass. 
poſe . The regular payment of her army in Troland, in gold and filver: coin, had 


Pebie of England: and, a great part of ir 
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| Enzanzre advance, | The: Shantifh: "arch; publiſhed: declteationy iaviting the ibo id join 
5 Ld. 1607; bim, being cams to execute the bulle of the pope; who had deprived Elizabeth of 
her throne, and ahſolved thetn from their oatha of allegiance, and to re. eſtabliſn the 
Nuniſb religion. Hrome and O enel, on / advice of his landing, aſſembled their 
© followers, and marched towards funftery to join hime but, the lord deputy, who. 
lad deen, for ſome time, at Killenny, and drawn a good part of his forces that 
way, advancing to Corte, and joining Carew '$;:fate down; on October 17, with an 
army of 7560 men, before: Kenyale.. The chief ſtrength af the place lay in the 
| bravery- and number of the garriſon that deſfended it; and, though-the-Spaniards | 
were ſoon driven out of their trenches; to take refuge within the walls, it was nece(-. | 
_ fary, before tho floge was made in form te-takeithe fort of Nincorran, lying upon 
the harbour, which was- now blocked up hy 8ir Richard: Levin. This fort, 
garded only by i o men, was ſurrendered; on November 1, at diſeretion: and the 
lord: deputy, receiving a ſupply of 4000 freſh men from England, detached Carew, 
with 2100-foqt and 325 horſa, to ſtop Hrone an the borders: of the province, and 
hinder his jnnction with the edemy. In the mean time, Sebeure and Alonſo O 
Campo landed with 2000 Spaniards at Beerbatien, Baltimore, and Caſlebuuen: and E 
die Richard Leviſes had: failed thither with his ſmall ſquadron; but, arriving too 
| | kate, could do them no other miſchief; that in ſinking five of their ſhips. The 
2 ꝗtrital of theſe troops encouraged the Ii in Munſter to tie: and they were joined 
ſioon aſter by O Danel and Tyrone, with ibeir forces They made together an amn 
ef boo ſrotand ge horſe 1 and marched; toiraiſe the ſiege of Kinſale: but, be- 
ing diſappeiated-of throwing tha 2006 Spamtards and 800 Iriſb into the place; as 
Auila had deſired, that hæ might make a ally; whillt Tyroze attacked the beſiegers 
behind, they retired in a good deal of Qiforder: The lord deputy, obſerving it, fol 
lowed them, on December 24, witch great diligence: and the: earl of Clanrickarge, 
with Sir N. Wiingfeld. the mareſchal; having broke their cavalry, their foot were 
eeaſily ronted 1200 of their mem being killed on the ſpot, befides what were Hain 
in the purſuit, 4000-armes, found on the feld and O Cumpo with three Spaniſh of-. 
| fiders taken priſoners, © 'This victory was very conſiderable in its conſequences : 
5 | | Sytiago; arriving, about the fame time, with 7 recruits-at'Coftlebaven, failed back 
5 immediately on the news, carrying O Danei with him to Spaine; Tyrone retired to 
His faſtnoſſes in'U}icr; and the wavering Triſb were kept from a defeftion, Aguila, 
filed with indignation-at the flight of the two Iriſb chieſtains whom he was ſent to 
aſſiſt, diſdouraged by the ill ſucceſs of every ſally his men had made, and being, upon 
_ Syriago's return, in doubt ef receiving ſuceours in time, offered, on the laſt of 
December, to capitulate for a furrender bpon honourable conditions; which were in 
two days adjiſted; and the place delivered to the lord deputy. The articles were, 
that tha forte of Beerbaver; Baltimore, and Caflehaven, with all others poſſeſſed | 
by the Spaniards in Fre/and, ſhould he likewiſe delivered; that the garriſons = 
* ſhould match out with their baggage; money, armes, artillery,” munitions, and 
| 188 2 colauss flying, and be ſupplied by the Engli/b with ſhips, at a reaſonable rate, to 
5 A tranſport them to Spain, at two voyages three captains being leſt in hoſtage for 
f 4 the ſafe: reti of the ſhips; that Aguila ſhould depart in the laſt voyage, and 
. « they ſhould not bear armes againſt the queen of England, till aſter they had been 
. landed in ſome Spaniſh port that they ſnould be furniſhed with victuals for 
* their money, and receive-no' affronts, during theie Rag in e nor be mo- 
< .« lefted by any Eng/5/þ veſſels in their paſſaget' 2 112. 
42 Tus ebief reaſon, why the lord deputy ghinte fucks Gente ws REY 
| was the il} condition of Bis army; it had ſuffered exceedingly, and been much di- 
_  miniſhed by the fatigues of a winter ſiege, the event whereof: was ſtill uncertain. 
2 1 N could not be taken by Pen without a deal of _— ROT 20 
© 1 weaknels 
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weakneſs of Ares eee eee ROT e 85 
by famine-in leſs dan two mohths; during schien his ſoldiers, Wlieddy kite fad) End 


ſpent with” hardſhips, muſt have pe 


hill the enemy, 


lodged-warm within the woe, a vometdos hdg 0 b ee ohe Another , 2 - 


out any extraordinary fatigue, would Rave Taffered — Five pieces of his CH Dr 
were become uſtleſs, and he Had not more det than would ſerve or ope . 
bis ammunition too grew hort? nor had he above fix days proyitivis for; His: 


A ſupply indeed was bröugkt in a fete diys, orm England, Hiſt be could aß be 


fore of what depended on Wink atick wächter; ae lbs, ved Blscked up the oh ; 


bour, were on the point of departing” for Walt fi daf Mac FX 
bor ſupplies from Spaine; and the delivery "of the thiee for a0 e e 
nere, peedy BH de ed ere ſrovgly Toftißed, 4004 9 7 5 5 55 
| garriſons, and all Beceſſaries for & long ſicg ee ng hot eb, 
ways by land being unpaſſable for an army) ſeemed i vaſt advantage, as puttir 
end to a tedious war, infinitely expenifive, In 4 corriipted kingdom 0 11 f 
upon the leaſt encburage 
render of Kinfale *, that there W above. forty day days roy iets i in 
© vaſt quantity of ammunition: and, 25 D ˙ Calla was | xerſuaded of bis niaſter's.re 
ſolution to ſend him ſuccotrs, ſo Won as was raQtica le, the chief: motive 5 
capitulation ſeems to have been an "utter aver! ion. he had cg tracted for the 772 
though, ſtric̃t in the point of honour; he took Gare that ſuch « of the. Hation, Us 1 werg 


8 - 


within the tows; ſhonld ej) the benefit of his articles. In a 2h other places, he 
E 


railed at them; as x füithileſs and perſidious people, who had aby & his maſter with 
falſe repreſentations and promiſes, and at Tyrone a a coward; he carried this 0 far, 


25 to tell he lord Montjoy ©, With foe pleaſantry, te that he verily believed, when 


& the devil carried our Savior to the top of the temple, and ſhewed 9 5 all the 
et kingdoms” of the world to tempt him, he had concealed Ireland from, Is f ght, 


« reſerving it for his own habitation.“ He Was well received in Sparne, 105 the * 


king; who, not being able to fit a fleet, fo. oon as was neceſſary, for, his reliel, had 


given him and his forces over for loft: and he might perhaps contribute to the rer 


: {ution, nom taken by the countif of Spaine, to ſend no more e troops to Ireland; 
4 3 diſtreſs the qucen of "England, N would Kill ſupply. d e. 4 
money, armes, and ammunition, | 5 2 


ee 


AzovrT this time, 3 on Friday, Januar 8. Chriſtopher 4. Kr, de Hes, Th Fan; wit. 


mont, arrived at Loan, being ſent by Henry iv to'ſucceed Jobe 4e Thumery here © 
Boiſſte, as his ordinary cmbaſſador, but to act likewiſe with; the. latter, before. his 

departure, in examining the depredations of the Engl and. French pu one Ba 
and in making « treaty for the ſecurity of the navipation. of. hothy.naty ions. IT 


king of France complained, that, fince his agcceſfion, the Ergl;/þ had taken — 


value of 1,500,000 crowns from his, ſubjects, and NM. Borſpe had not, in three: years, 


been able to get ſatisfaction made for thoſe depredations; but, on M. de Begumqnt:s 


coming over, the lord admiral, Sit Jobn Forięſcue chancellor of the exchequer,, the 


ſecretaries Cecil and Herbert, Sir Julius Cæſa Heer of the admiralty, Sir T. Parry, 55 
LY, 


Dr. Daniel Dumme dean of the and Sit T. Edmonds clerk of the council, 
were appointed to con fer with them on the ſpbje, . In theſe canſerences; the Eng- 


liſh complained'of French ſhips carrying armes and ammunition. to Spaine, which 
ſeems to have been the Pretence' for taking them; but the French denied the fact, 
alledging that they had not enough of either for their own uſe, and that the 5 


porting armes was impracticable, becauſe prohibited by the laws of, the Eingdow. 
Tbey inſiſted, that French ſhips,” carrying the French flag, Gould nat. be ſeized, 


lin 1 


i Depeches de Comte de Beaumont, Feb, 5, and $00” 23. , 2 . * as Comes de 
| „ MS. in Bil, * Paris. „„ 
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Etag verz. plundered, cophſcated, nor even viſited, by the Engliſb, on any. pretence whatever: 
"D. 160% and, when the queen's commiſſioners. agreed, not to take or plunder them, but re- 
ſerved. the power. ſtopping them, as neceſlary for their own defence, and to pre- 

vent their r IN eing 17 8 to, "hurt bas gr the ten, * e that ſh 


* 


ah 0 Tow Pet never be W 2oting. 0 " "Tha comnatonert Kill, a on che 
rift, | and the queen refuling 1 to repair the damages done the French; contrary to the 
la rear ok commerce, and only promiſing, to give juſtice in caſe of complaints, 
Ky Henry did not think ſufficient to prevent. depredations, be Was ſo ill fatisfied, 
= he ordered Borſfe, if be did not find her more reaſonable, to return home, and 
to. Bet off the conferences i in as good a manner as was poſſible, en, coming 
to Al z oper rupture, which was not then convenient for his affairs. 

az affair of navigation could not well be treated without bleliog: it wich 

that of commerce: and in this point the Engliſh. demanded,, « ce the tarif of mer- 

& chandize, as ſettled by the treaty of Blais, 4. D. 1 8, an exeinption from the 

% Droit 4 Aubeine, granted by the ſame treaty, and that the edict for reſtraining 

60 : "and confiſcating cloth ſtretched upon the tenters ſhould be. revoked, as. Henry 

« had promiſed. The embaffadots ſaid, with regard to the tarif, “ that impoſty 

* were raiſed or lowered according, toa prince's. affairs, and the ſame thing was done 

in England ; that, in France, ſtrangers paid no more than the natives; whereas, 

5 in England, the French paid the double of all impoſts, for which they deſired re- 
ces; chat, in 4. D. 1 572, the Droit. d Aubeine was taken off, only on con- 
; MW dition, that the Engliſh ſettled. their ſtaple of cloth in France; which they had 
a e ggt yet done; that they knew nothing of the king's promiſe of revoking the con- 
2 * ſcation of cloths, but were ſure, he would be willing to ſuſpend; it, out of his re- 
| « oard to the Eng/i/h.” At laſt it was agreed, that there ſhould be an abo- 
f « ſition of all demands for de predations by ſea on both ſides before Henry's ac- 
e chen; that the edict for CN Engliſh cloths ſhould: be revoked ; that no 
«"Tetters of margue . ſhould be granted for the Future, to be executed upon land; 

«and that care ſhould be as for the ſpeedy execution, all over France, of the 


„ « ſentences given by the king's commiſlaries at Rouen, or elſewhere, for judging in 


„ F cauſes.” "The queen promiſed reparation for the depredations on thoſe 
of Marſeilles, and for what ſhould be committed by her own ſhips; the king of 
France entering into the like engagement, with regard to ſuch as were ſent to ſea by 
-his orders ; © the ſhips of either nation, carrying their prince's flag, were not to be 
0. ſtopped at ſex, not turned out of their courſe, nor ſpoiled, under pain of death _ 

and confiſcation of the offenders eſtates ; nor carry armes to the enemies of either 

«© prince under the fame penaltics; all that ſhould arreſt French ſhips, on: pretence 

that the goods on board belonged to enemies, were obliged to prove the fact before 
the admiralty within a month after their arrival in harbour, the merchandize was 

_ .«« to remain no longer ſequeſtered, and the damages done were to be made good out 

* of theforfeitare of Bonds or cautions given by the captors to the admiralty,” All 
commiſſions © for repriſals were to be revoked, and none to be granted for the fu- 

is , tare but under the great ſeals of their kingdom, and after three months fruitleſs 
.«« demand of jotice;” the freedom of navigation was agreed on, but not figned 
by the negotiators; being left (with certain articles of commerce, particularly the 


_  » lowering of the cuſtoms in both countries) to the pleaſure « of their ei Fever 5 
e . to a * of their CommMmrttioners. . 72 818 
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Bode NEE OF ENULRDD A "a> oY 
DvRiNG this treaty, the queen's miniſter at Paris had made Henry ſome pto- EIn. - 
poſals * for a league offenſive and defenſive againſt Spaine, in order to drive e SG 
Spaniards out of the Low Countries, and give them to ſome other prince: this ſhe 1 
thought might be done by an additional force of 15,000 men, of which number ſlie 
offered 10,000, if ſhe might have Gravelines, Nieuport, Offend, and Sluys. for her 
ſhare of the conqueſts, and be would be content with'part of Artois and Hainaulr. 

The king was not averſe to the 65 ee but, imagining them made rather to 
ſound his inclinations, than in order to a good reſolution, he declared himſelf ready 
to do all in his power, fo as not to break his peace with Spaine, for driving the Spani- 
ards out of the Netherlands; prefling the queen to undertake the enterprize, father 
than to fortify, as ſhe propoſed, the ports of Ireland, which would be an immenſe / 
expence to her, and, after all, ineffectual for her purpoſe. This league was We 
| ſubject of various conferences between the French embaffador and Cecil: but the 
low condition of Henry's finances, and the ill humours that ſtill reigned in France, - 
hindered him from engaging in a war; though ſufficiently provoked by the Spaniſb 
intreagues with Biron, and other French noblemen, for. railing diſturbances in his 
kingdom.  Elzabeth too, who had been at firſt very earneſt for the deſign, grew 
cool in it at the latter end of the year, when ſhe tunderſtood how weak a man 
Philip III was: and, deſpiſing a printe, that had not, when twelve years old, learned 
the letters of the alphabet, gave herſelf no further pain about a power, which the 
foreſaw would dwindle daily. The archduke Albert had made ſeveral attempts 
| to ſet on foot a treaty for a peace with her: but ſhe had rejected them all, leſt the 

 eftates ſhould be tempted to throw themſelves into the arms of France; and, to en- 

courage them to petſevere in the war, ſhe ſuſpended" their annual payments f 

200,000 crowns for two years, and allowed them to taiſe 7000 men in England. 
Tux king of Spaine had made mighty preparations 3 for ſending a large body of _ 
troops to Ireland in the ſpring, to enable DAI to make a'conquelt of "that the Spanterd: 
realm; propoſing afterwards to make from thente a deſcent in Brgland : but, his 5 
ſcheme being defeated by that general's ſurrender of Mnſule, it was reſolved to fit 
out fourteen or fifteen galleys, with 2000 ſoldiers on board, to reinforce Frederic 
Spinola; who undertook with them to ſeize the Ile of Wight, and to fortify himſelf 
there in ſuch a manger; as to give ne mall antoyanceto England. To prevent 
the execution of his deſign, the queen equipped ten of her own men of war, put 
ting 1 500 land forees on board them: theſe were to be joined by as many Durch, 
and about twenty other veſfels. The Dutch were not ready ſo ſoon ab her majeſty 
expected: and vice-admiral- Leæviſon, leaving Sir V. Monſon with the reſt of the 
| fleet, to wait their Arrival, failed" With four of che queen's ſhips , on March 19, to 

meet Spinola at ſeu, or deſtroy the Ihipping in che havens ef Portugal. Moon, 
after waiting: a ſehy days in vain for the Duteb men of war, which did not leave the 
coaſt of Hollande till April 2, followed Him: but, before he came up, Leuiſon ha „„ 
fallen in with the-Spaniþ plate fleet from America. It appeared at firſt to conſiſt 5 
of about thirty ſhips, and Leusſem Had boarded one of them: but, others coming „ 
up afterwards, and being ſurrounded by fifteen -galtions, he wWas glad to retire, 
leaving ſeven or eight men behind. When Magen had joined him; he ſailed to at- | 
tack a rich Ef. India carrack of i 0 tun; that lay in the port of Sefmbree, under 
the cannon of a fort, and guarded by eleven galleys; three under ch marqueſo of 
Santa Crus, and the ether eiglit commanded by Spinola. ' After an engagement of _— 
ſeven hours, and two of the galleys being funk; the reſt fled towards Lijboy in a very Ts 
ſhattered condition: and two of the natnber might-eaſily-have' been taken, had not — 
the Engli/h ſet their hearts on the wealth of the carrack. This veſſel made a de- = 1 
„ Depech, Feb. 26, March 2 ; Sept. 28, Nev-26. Ser Wimuond, i. 40. Dp. = 
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Fg ried to England, was found, by the report of the queen's commiſſioners ſent to 
value its cargo, which had been inſured at Liſbon for 1, 200, ooo crowns, to be 
worth about 600,000 in pepper and calicoes; the precious ſtones, and che richeſt : 
of the merchandiſe, having been carried off before; though her majeſty, on the 
news of its being taken, had forbid the goldſmiths of London to buy any pearls, | 
diamonds or jewels,. for a certain time, in hopes of preventing an embezzlement. 
Spinola, having refitted ſix of his galleys, failed from Liſbon, in September, to. 
wards. Planders; Keoping: cloſe by the French ſhore, as he paſſed, through the | 
Channel : but, on the 234 of that month, falling in with Sir Robert Manſel, who 
| waited for him near Dover with two or three Engli b and four Dutch. men of 
war, two of his galleys were ſunk, another wrecked, and he made a ſhift to 


eſcape, with the oper! TR we; doc ducats which he bad on board, to 
Dunkerke, . 7 (td ie 1 e 


dab 12 48. 


Difference TukERE had pennt for Pig Ame an 2 diſpute, ene n on by we. pampblets 
7e/uifts and on both ſides, between the: Jeſuiſis and the ſecular prigts, ſent as miſſionaries i into 
"a Erglan, England. The latter, in their writings, *-extolled the lenity of the queen's go- 
1 vernment, not one Roman Catlulici having been proſecuted for his religion du- 
« ring the firſt eleyen years of ber reign; and not above twelve prieſts! having 

« been put to death, and ſome of theſe for treaſon, in the next ten years after the 

«. publication of pope Pius V's bulle and the northern rebellion, till A. D. 1580; 
When the Jeſuiſts, coming into the realm, ſpread their rebellious doctrines, and 

« carried on ſuch. impious practices againſt the government, as, occaſioned the. ſe- 

« yere laws. againſt the paprfts, which had been ſince put in execution, and proved | 

LL fatal to many of their converts. They chatged the Jeſuiſis with being the au- 
thors of all the plots: againſt her majeſty a life; and for diſturbing either the quiet 

a N realm or the order of the ſucceſſion: and deſired the Engliſh Roman Ca- 
tholiois to ſend; no more of theit children abtoad, to be, bred; up in ſeminaries,” 
where they would have ho other. principles inſtilled into them, but choſe of treaſon 

and rebellion. The Jeſuiia in revenge, got on Blactaell, a creature of their 
provincial Garnet, to be put over the ſecuſans a8 their ſuperior, by the ſtile of 
arcbprieft ;\ who, upon heir diſputing his authority, deprived, ihem of their, facyl-; 

ties, and procured a brief fromthe pope, declaring them ſehiſmaticks and e 

ticks: the univetſity of Paris adjudged; this cenſdte to be null: and the /ecular 
prięſis, appealing. from it, were recommer icd;iby. ſecretary; Qeeil, to the king 5 
France for his protection; which be gave them. the more teadily, becauſe the 
Igſuiſtt were all, of the: Shaniſh fachon, This prince s iE mbaſfadot at Rome, II. de 
Bethune, ſupported Mauche-and Sampi ere. theitwe Engh/h ſaculan prigfis dent thi- 

ther in the name of the reſt, ſo well in, their. degatiation, that, $hay.. cart ied their 
point; and the Pope; revoked Blackwell's authority but theſe agents were not got 

back to England, hen they heard of a proclamation being ãſſued in Oclober, o- 
gering all the gutt, with ſuch ſeculars as adhered. to them, to depatt the realm 
immediately, and the more moderate of the ſacular Prigii eo be gone likswiſe, 
unleſs they 3 gath of allegiance. They ſtopped for a time at Pa- 

ris,.3 Vll they heard; that the proclamation, ayhieh had been occaſioned; by he 
Roman Catholicks: making too free an uſe of the indulgence, allowed them for a 

Fear paſt, and intende to vindicate Cecil from Az 7 of the Puritans, 
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for murdering the queen, and excluding the king of, Scotland from the ſucceſſion, Pe 
'THE Spani ards, purſuing their new plan for ſupporting the rebels in Jdreland”, Tae 
ſent them a ſhip with money, armes and ammunition.; "2nd furniſhed Tyrone with = obe- 
bo, ooo crowns for procuring. (inſtead of Spaniſh, troops), a. ſuccour, of, Goo men 
from the weſtern i/les of Scotland. Theſe ſupplies, with the promiſes of greater, F 
kept up. the rebellion in Munſter, where. O Sullivan; had fortified Dunboy: but 
the preſident, drawing his forces into the field at the latter end of April, and lay- 
ing ſiege to the place, took it by ſtorm on June 18, after an obſtinate defence; - 
: made by the garriſon, who were all either put to the ſword. or executed. He: 
was. ſoon after recruited by 3000 men from England: and, having | Forced Tir=:. 
rel, Hugh Bourke, Oconnor Kerry and O Sullivan, to fly for refuge into O Rourke's . 
country, he reduced the. whole province to obedience. In the mean time, the 
lord deputy, marching with his forces, in the beginning of June, to the Black- I 
water, built a bridge over the river, and, erecting a new fort to ſecure. it, called 
it, from his own name, Charlemont. . From thence he. advanced, to Dungannon, 
which he found bargt, and deſerted. by the rebels: and, Hrone being fled to 
Caftle-Roe on the Ban, he ſent detachments all over the country to cut down the 
corn, drive away the cattle, and burn the villages, and houſes; Sir H. Docura, 
and Sir Arthur Chicbeſter, making the like ravages on the fide of their relpective 
quarters. The laſt of theſe, on Auguſt 19, took a caſtle, in which Ee 
put his plate and richeſt goods for ſecurity; the forts in Lough-Crew, Lougb. 
KReagb and Mog ber lecow, ſurrendered to the lord deputy; who, erecting at Log. 
be Eaugh « a ſtrong fort, called, from his title,  Montjoy, gave the government of it | 
to Sir Arthur. _ Hearing that 1 was in e ſe Ne 1 af. 


ſmall 2 10 {FW 0 Nele the Poo rebel 1175 note in 1 55 18 77 whi o 
did not ſubmit. Retyrnigg to Dublin, he ſent 1 part. of. his. forces. i 5 
enable Sir Arthur” Chichefzr to drive Brian, Mac Ar, gut of. Zult „ Which 
this brave comma "Toon. effected; and then, 0 0 With $1 Docwr 
(hg bad taken the caſtle f Ag, ger, a ayd 1 0 all, bo Rk rang QN, 2h) 
lies, they porſbed him, into hs 0 0 e nl. found ſuch "i fficulcies il 


© roads, 12 20 een 
the weather, beds the ireachery of th ſcouts, t at they, we re fore to give cher 
their'defig . fot the winter. poo e ont 115 90 
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Is 57% in the mean time \ were in a letale condition ah raſſed Conti 4D. 1603. | 
vally by gartiſons placed all oyer their e their hou 
raed” and cattle” "Arivenn" away „ forced. .to. ſkull in v woods | a 
deprived of all manner of Marge many, "thoulands s periſhin 's by amine 
reſt on the point "of Aarving. "Reduced to. this extremity, 1 . 
Hyone, as the authot of all their miſerics : : "and 10 ome. or other 9 ol Ris RP oY ad- 
herents dropt off from Him daily; ; ' fubmitting, to "the ford. deputy who. treated 
them” favourably, to enegutage the like” deſertions.. ; Tyrone, hitaſelf, - convinced 
that he could not long hold out, had made, the laſt fpring, propoſal als of ſubmil- 
gon: but the queen would not grant him a pardon. . 32 had once. perſuade: 


her i 83 one, to ave the vaſt | Expence o of the Triſh. war: and, of her revok! ing | 
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| ences; though ſhe ſeemed very Uefirons of liviog.. A new love too gave her 2 
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nme. wall; had defired the French embaſſador to find an en of moving 
It to her; which he did in ſuch a manner, that, for the eaſe of her ſubjects, the 
. promiſed to pardon that rebel, if he was not taken by the lord Montjoy before 
winter. At Chrifmas, her council rene wed their intreaties, that ſhe would either 
conſent to a treaty in her name with Tyrone, or give ſome aſſurance of her word 
in writing; upon which it was certain he would ſubmit: but her anſwer was, 
that ſhe would not begin at her age to treat with her ſubjects, nor leave ſuch an 
ill example after her deceaſe. This refolution continued to the latter end of Fe. 
 brutry ; when ſhe was prevailed upon to fign his pardon, and ſend it to lord 
Montjey, with powers to grant him part of the conditions be demanded : but ſhe 
did it with ſo much reluctance, that it was deemed by many to be the occaſion 
of that chagrin, which cauſed the illneſs, whereof ſhe died. The terms, to which 
the lord deputy was reſtrained, were fuch as the council judged Tyrone would bot 
accept: but his neceſſities were ſo extreme, that, fix 205 before her death, he 
came to Mellefont, and, throwing himſelf at the deputy's feet, he ſubmitted his 
| life and eſtate to the queen's mercy. O Rourke taking the lache party about a 
month aſter, that rebellion, which had raged in Treland for eight years. toge- 
ther, and had in the four laſt coſt her majeſty 400,000 J. A year, was entirely 
ſuppreſſed, and the ha end wore reduced to a JUNE * ſudieckion and tran- 

illity 3 10 
inn queen had eg Wnjoyett A bis Wil of Beal ' and, bz g 
her age, Was, fo late as the laſt September, continnally huating or, on horſe 
back, without minding the wind, weather, evening dews, or other inconyeni- 


better opinion of her age, arid à more than'ordinary gaiety: all the court Hattered. 
ber in it, and füncied a great” reſemblance between 15 late earl of Eſex and the 
new lover, the "biave young ear! of Clanricarde, who, afterwards. marcied the 
other's widow.” Ihe fald, ſhe cogld not love bim, becaule. | bis preſence always 

renewed her regtet for Eſex; and Clanricarde was cither too cold in his nature, 
or in his courtſhip, to make any advantage of her. favour; . ts. that ,two. months 
put an end to the aniour, It was about the middle of November, that ſhe. began 
to feel her ſtrength decay; though ſhe alfected not to let it appear, and would 
Have her inuugururion day kept, as "uſual, with feaſtin and, among other diver- 
fions, with a fine türnament. A cold or two contootber Fe a few. n jus 
two 1 ver hut echerwile ſhe ſeemed to be. 1 in d health; and 


rhary eing. ill, bias two, or three * after 5 
Rs 24; he” A münded an Lie for the delivery. of a letter from bis 


maſter, and it yas put off for ſome days, till ber mourning for the countels- of 
N (E daughter of "Henry lord Hunſdon) was over; this he found. after 
wards to be an excnſe, and that the queen was indeed out of order, continually in 
teats, and ſhewing an Extraordinary affliction. Her inne ſs oon began to make a 
noiſe; lie had no fortned fever, 430 her pulſe 3 as good, but the. eat very little, 
could not Heep, and had 4 burning beat in ber ftomach, with. a, perpetual. thirſt 
and claiininels in her mouth, which made her drink every moment to prevent 
eing choaked' by the dry 268. hot phlegm. She had uſed to be careful of her 
health; but now the would take nothing, and refuſed all the medicines, preſcribed 
by her phyſicians; ; detlarin; g b wilde to die, and would Jive. no longer. When 
the archbiſhop of Cab, Cecil and others of ber council, begged on their 
| Enees, that 25 would help herlelf, and take what was neceffary for her ſuſtenance 


_ and. relief, the told them in anger, * that. the. knew. her conſtitution and-ſtrength 
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ON LAND, 


a better than * and; than e unn ih do danger.” They could not 3 2 
with her to take any temedy: and, tired with their froitleſs remonſtrances againſt A. D. 1603. 


her conduct, ſhe deſired them at laſt to ler ber die in quiet, as ſhe bad reſolved, 
All agreed that a deep melancholy, too ſtrong to be either aſſwaged or divert- 2 
ed, was the cauſe of her illneſs; and it had appeared in her Jooks and actions, 
before ſhe was ſeized with it: but they differed much. in their opinions about the 
occaſion of that melancholy. Some aſcribed it (as hath been faid) to her being 
forced to pardon Tyrone, others to her fears of death, to the apprehenſions of the 
contempt to which old age might expoſe her, or to the dread of ſome diſtur- 
bance from the intended marriage of the lady "Arabella Stewart with the earl of 
Hertford's grandſon: and many imputed it to her grief for the death of the earl 
of Eſſex. There is no doubt, but ſhe had felt a very ſenſible regret for the loſs 
of that great man: and, in a conference with the French embaſſador, about the 
time of Biron's conſpiracy i in France d , touching upon Efſex's cataſtrophe, and fay- 
ing that ſhe had given him warning 40 years before, but he truſted to her paſ- 
ion and affection, Which ſhe facrificed to the good of her kingdom, her diſcourſe 
was ſo interrupted by ſighs, that M. de Beaumont, perceiving, her too much moved 
and concerned, turned it to another ſubject. The queſtion is, how her grief came 
to break out with ſo much fury at this time: and, though this may reaſonably 
be thought owing in ſome meaſure to the weakneſs. of her body, diſabling th 
mind to act with its former vigour, yet it is remarkable, that it broke out'on'a a 
ſodden, upon the death of the counteſs of Notingham, and her ſigning the par- 
don for Tyrone. Theſe were coinciding events: and, without having recourſe to 
the anecdote related by * Oſborne, it may very well be ſuppoſed,” that, when Eli. 
_ zabeth found the ſuggeſtions of Eſex's enemies, as if he had engaged in 4 trai- - 
 torous combination with Tyrone (which was the Chief reaſon of her putting him 
to death for what ſhe might elſe have termed 4 riot, rather that a rebellion) to 
be meer ſlanders, and that thoſe very men had, after an infinite profuſion of the 
blood and treaſure of her ſubjects, obliged her to grant that rebel almoſt the ſame | 
terms, which he had agreed with Eſſex to accept, it could not but inflame her 
reſentment at being deceived, and n her Lief for cd loſs of her fas 
vourite. e 
Ir was now time for the queen to La het wett a [PETR the had al- 
ſr avoided, though ſhe never varied in her reſolution of tranſmitting. her crown 
to the king of Scotland. Cecil had ſome time before told the French embafſador, 
« that ſhe hated this king, purely becauſe he was to be her ſucceflor, and would = 
hate him more every day, the older ſhe grew and the more ſhe declined, not 
« caring to quit to another what ſhe had fo long enjoyed with glory and farif- 
a faction: and, though, for his part, he lamented the fate of England, Which 
% was forced to receive a king from another country than her own, yet he was 
'« (ure that her majeſty, notwithſtanding her malevolence and jealouſy in reſpect 
1 king James, would declare none but him for her ſucceſſor. It proved 
ſo; for, ſome days before her deceaſe, ſhe told the lord admiral wt Cecil in 
confidence, « that the crown of England was held by kings ſucceeding in the or- 
« der of their deſcent ; that it ought not to go to rh ) riffraff mortals, but to 
4 per next immediate heir, and ſhe owned no ſucceflor but the king of Scotland: 
' and, thele noblemen, on the day before her death, when her ſpeech had failed, 
putting her in mind of what the had told them, and defiring her; in the pre- 
ſence of other lords of the council, to ſhew ſome ſign of her confirming What ſhe. 
| had ſaid to them, ſhe accordingly put her hand upon her head, in token of her 


approbation. There was no great danger of any diſpute about the ſucceſſion, 
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F. 160, Of the ante, and there being no nobleman in England qualified , by his cou- 

lage, ambition, underſtanding and credit, to be the head of à party, except the 

earl of Northumberland; who was heattily engaged in king James party, and 

Cecil carried on his correſpondenee with this prince by His canal. This laſt was 

probably the reaſon, why ſome of the council, who were for making terms with 

the ſucceſſor, particularly about tedreſſing the grievances arifing from the caur of 

' wards, and the excluſion of the Scots from ſeats in the council, and from all 

- - .offices in England, were forced to drop their defign. It is ſurmiſed by ſome 

Writers, that the French embaſſador did all he could to raife commotions in Eng- 

and and Scotland, in order to hinder their union: but this ſeems to be entirely 

_ . groundleſs*, It was not indeed the intereſt of France to have thole crowns united, 

LED the animoſity, reigning as yet between the two nations, would wear off 

in time: and the French would have been very glad to have ſeen the Scots inſiſt 

on James ' leaving his ſecond fon, prince Charles, with them, to ſucceed in the 

throne of Scotland. The king of France too was diſpleaſed at James's having 
cents in all courts to procure their favour to his ſucceſſion, and yet attachin 

himſelf to none; but he was fo far from oppoſing it, that M. de Baan advilea 

the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, in caſe of the queen's death, to ſhew their zeal for 

bis ſucceſſion, and they diſtinguiſhed themſelves accordingly in all counties. Henry 

too, ten months before her deceaſe, and again a little before he heard of it, in 

| | letters to his embaſlador, fignified to him, „that, in caſe of any diſturbance in 

4 England, which he did not think would happen, he was reſolved to affiſt the 

king of Scotland,” M. de Beaumont imputed all the jealouſies and evil reports, 

ſpread through England3, of Henry's deſigns upon that kingdom and againſt king 

James, to the French Hugonots ; whoſe correſpondence with the Engliſh Puri- 


Pas?” 


e would be more ſtrict in the new reign, and (as he foreboded) much more to 
7 Tux improbability of any oppoſition being made to the Scorch ſucceſſion, did 
not hinder the council from taking proper precautions for ſecuring the peace and 
- fafety of the kingdom. + Eight hundred vagabonds, ſtrolling about the ſtreets of 
_ .. London, and likely to ſerve in promoting any change, were ſeized in two nights, 
and ſent off immediately to Hollande for the Dutch ſervice; the fleet, prepared 
for intercepting the Spaniſb gallions, was ordered to guard the mouth of the 
Thames, and the ports were ſtopped; the lady Arabella way put into cuſtody; 
_ and, as ſome perſons held ſuſpicious meetings, and were preparing armes, one 
Bernard, a Roman Cat bolicł (who had been concerned in Eſex's affair) was im- 
ptriſoned for ſaying, * that the king of Scotland was a ſchiſmatick, and ought not 
4e to be received as king,” and perſons ſent to apprehend others of the ſame reli- 
gion in the country. It was reſolved likewiſe to ſummon all the peers to town, 
and, if any commotion happened on the queen's death, tö make the earl of Ner- 
' thumberland general of the forces, The queen in the mean time was in a de- 
plorable conditions, fitting dreſſed and penſive for ten days together on cuſhions, | 
without an hour's reſt in the time, till, on March 21, ſhe was put into bed by 
force z and, though ſhe then ſeemed to be better, ſhe ſtill lay on her fide with- 


8 


ont ſpeaking to, ot regarding, any body; only ſhe cauſed ſome meditations to be 
read to ber, particularly thoſe of M. du Pl:fis. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
attending ber on this occaſion, ſhe heard his exhortations, and joined in his pray- 
ert, with great humility and devotion. On tbe 23“ of that month, ſhe was 


— 


ſpeechleſs all the day: and, having in the night got a continued fleep of five hours, 
e * Dipech. May 1; 24, March 146 13s April's. - 2? Dipacds dprilte- 
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 waked only is dle, in the talmeſt manner and almeſt infenlbiy, about tis 8 clock Bees 
| the next morning, in the 70* year of her age, and the 4.5" of her feign. Her 4 5 1603. 


corpſe, without being opened or embalmed, was removed, on \March 28, from 
Richmond to White-ball: but, on the pretence of ber having given orders, that it 
ſhould not be cut or {err after her deceaſe, no body was ſuffered to Ie it; Which 
oocaf ned ſome rumours among the people, Who hated her miniſters, 48 if her 
diath had been cauſed by violence. It was interred on Thur ſday, April 28, in the 
chapel of Henry VII, in Weftminfer-ubbey, with great taghificenice ; king Fats 
having given orders, that no expence ſhould be/fpared'in ber funeral. 
ExizaREZ TA is defcribed, by thoſe that knew her, to have been, as to her pet- 
ſon, handſome, well made, ſtrongly limbed, rather tall than middle ſized; het 
forehead high and round, her eyes brown and lively; her cortiplexion fair, her hair 
of a liglitiſh yellow, her fingers long and taper ; het voice clear and ſhrill; the had 
a fine ſet of teeth, and her outward forim.was much ſet off by an air that was very 
agreeable. She loved and encouragedd mirth, was pleaſant in bomverfation, prace- 
ful and active in all exerciſes, whether on foot ot on horſeback ; danced extremely 
fine, and, when in the laſt year of her life, ſhe danced /z ga/liarde with the duke of 
Ne vert, ſhe did it with ſuch an attitude and grace, that every body was ſttuck with 
admiration: ſhe had a very good ear, and was well ſkilled in #ufick, and played = 
upon ſeveral inſtruments. After ſhe came to the thtohe, whether the grew fonder 


of her own figure, of thought that majeſty, required a Tutnptuouſiiels of apparel, _ 


ſhe laid afide that negligence which ſhe uſed before in this reſpect, and wore con- 
ſtantly a dreſs exceeding rich, which ſhe varied continbally according to the faſhions 


of different parts of Europe, as ſhe fancied they beſt became her, a point in which 


he was very ſollicitous. This humour did not leave her, when ſhe was paſt Her 
grand elimacterick; ſhe dreſſed in het old age like a young girl; and till ſhone in 
her jewels, diamonds, and other precious ſtones, afraid of nothing ſo much as of 
being thought old: ſhe liked flattery, eſpecially upon the ſubject of her beauty, 


5 * 00 ful ſome it appeared to every body elſe; was fond of being courted; and 


did not eaſily quit her favourites. Her memory was fo good, that ſhe never forgate 
any body ſhe had once ſeen, and eafily made herſelf miſtreſs of various languages, 
ancient and modern, of the Greet and Durch ſo as to underſtand them well, and 
of the Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh, ſo as to ſpeak them fluently : and, 
taking a delight in reading, became a proficient in the ſciences, particularly in 
hiſtory. | Men of learning and knowledge found in her a patron always ready, to 
encourage their ſtudies and ſearches, to give them a favourable reception, to honour 
them with her converſation, and to conſult them upon occaſion, even in points 
that came before her council; in which caſes they were obliged to bring their an- 
fwers to het queſtions in writing. She Had an admirable underſtanding, teady wit, 
great penetration, and a ſolid judgment; ſhe was a very good judge of men; knew | 
their character and talents ; underſtood well the affairs of her own kingdom, and 
thoſe of her neighbours: and, joining an undaunted courage and reſolution to many 
other great qualities, was capable of great deſighs ; though her maxim of running 
no hazard in matters of war, and an improvident parſimony, were great impedi- 
ments to their execution. Her abilities for government were neyer queſtioned by 
any one; her application to publick affaits was extraordinary: hut her prudence 


Was in many caſes the effect of a low cunning 5 and of the diffidence of jealouſy of HE _ | 


| her nature; and her meaſures were often ſuch, as morality could not approve, bow- 
= Her politicks were like Walfonghanit's, et whoſe . to be found, before. the war ſhould follow ; 


manner was to work war out of invention, and, „ which was then the quintefſence of his delight, 
„ when, the fire ſhould be given, to make the (c aid is now the torment of his tranſgreffion.” 
train, cauſing embaſladors to advertiſe, not what | I imubod, ii. 9 7r 
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| Elizanyru, Ever politicks might tepreſent them as neceſſary. It was her good fortune, that the 
{Dies two mighty powers of France and Spaine were all her reign at variance, and in 
2 5 perpetual jealouſy of each other, embatked in wars or domeſtick troubles ; which 
ſhe always took care to foment; placing her own ſecurity ĩ in their. calamities, and 
incapacity of doing her miſchief; Aa proceeding, which in any other juncture might 
have made both her enemies. A profound diſſimulation reigned in all her conduct 
and profeſſions ; ; no body underſtood the art better, or practiſed it more conſtantly, 
and it frequently anſwered her purpoſe: yet it was not ſo refined as not to be gene. 
. .- rally known; it kept all about her court in continual pain, and brought upon her 
in the foreign world che character of inſincerity. She had no notion of generoſity 
or magnanimity: nor was ſhe, by inclination, either beneficent or magnificent; and, 
in the few inſtances where ſhe affected to appear ſo, her actions were directed either 
by a view of intereſt, or for making a figure and raiſing her reputation abroad. 
The eſtabliſhment of the church of England, the reformation of the coin, the re- 
ſtoring of the naval force of the kingdom, the encouragement of commerce, the ſu 
port of the United Provinces in their neceſſities, the defeat of the invincible Armada, 
and the reducing of the formidable power of Spaine, were the diſtinguiſhing glories 
„ of her reigu: and commanded reſpect from the 1 an” remoteſt . 
| even in countries over- run with barbariſm. a 
Tux frugality of her nature was an uſeful ;ogredicn | in ber e to fit 
her for the government of the Engliſh nation; ſhe was an excellent ceconomiſt, 
looking diligently into the management of her revenue, intent upon all ways of 
improving it, taking care that it ſhould not be iſſued for any, but neceſlary and i im- 
portant, purpoſes; ſcarce {| pending any thing upon herſelf, on her pleaſures, or in 
buildings, and employing it in the neceſſary ſupport of her royal dignity, the de- 
fence of her realm, and the relief of her neighbours. _ Praiſe was the coin with 
which ſhe generally rewarded bravery, merit, and ſervices; ſcarce ſupplying her 
embaſſadors with money to defray their neceſſary expences, and being full as par- 
ſimonious i in conferring honours, even that of knighthood, which was highly eſteemed 
In her days, and for which there never were more deſerying candidates, beſtowing 
It on very few, and thoſe, perſons of eminent note and noble families: yet ſhe had 
the addreſs-to make a great part of the charge of her wars, in the Low Countries 
and with Spaine, to be defrayed by volunteers and private adventurers ;. the carls of 
Cumberland, Eſſex, and Southampton, with other great men, ſpending their eſtates 
in queſt of glory, and leſſer people venturing their fortunes, in hopes of raiſing 
| greater by the ſpoils of the enemy. The charge of preſſing men and ſending them 
5 85 do the ſea - coaſt, either for the Iriſb or Dutch ſervice, was defrayed. generally, not 
| _ . out of her treaſury, but by aſſeſſments laid, like ſhip-money fince, without warrant 
from the parliament, upon the city of London, and the counties, where they were 
v raiſed, One of her chief maxims was, to be well with her people; conſidering the 
| common ſort as the hands, without which the ambitious, turbulent and diſaffected 
great men could not work, or raiſe an inſurrection, ſhe uſed all the arts imaginable 
to gain their hearts, receiving t them with great humanity and condeſcenſion, courting 
"them 1 in her progreſſes and in her court, on all occaſions, with ſpeeches and ſayings, 
in the moſt endearing language, expreſſing her motherly tenderneſs of them, ber 
_ atisfaQtion 1 in their proſperity, her providence for their intereſts, her compaſſion to 
the poor, and her care as well to prevent, as to remedy, their grieyances. It was 
with this view, that ſhe would not ſuffer them to be haraſſed with taxes and contri- 
butions, particularly with a pole-tax, which, being impoſed 1 in her brother's time, 
had occafioned great diſcontents: but contented herſelf with the uſual aid of fub- _ 
| fidies, which lay upon perſons of better ſubſtance, and were paid with great chear- 
tulneſs, * ſhe was ſometimes we to aſſert her e ſhe treated 
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her parliatnents generally in the ſame endearing manner; ; got tom ther all che Ex: et 5 


ſupplies ſhe wanted; and engaged them to bear the odium of the moſt eruel and J, B 16% 


arbitrary acts of her government, which, how evidently ſoever the effect of her on 


private paſſions and malevolence, ſhe would fait have thought to be dene purely 
for the ſake of her ſubjects and the ſafety of the kingdom. Her conduct towards | 


the nobility was very different; jealous of their power, ſhe employed very few of 


them in places of truſt and profit, and ſtill fewer in her councils; hoping that her 


own neglect of them would be imitated; and tender them contemptible in their 


countries: ſhe made it her buſineſs to depreſs them, and even her appeating favours 


miniſtered to her purpoſe. Whether ſhe ſtaid a time with any of them in her pro- 
greſs (as ſhe did, A. D. 1 601, for a fortnight together with the marqueſs of Vin. 
cbeſter at Baſing-houſe) or only took a dinner, they paid very dear for the honour. of 


the viſit: and, whatever exorbitant expence ſhe put them to, ſhe did not think her- 
ſelf well entertained, unleſs they made her a richipreſent at parting. Thus dining, 
on December 6, not four montlis before her death, at Sir Nobert Cecil i, he made 


her, when ſhe went away, according to the euſtom, preſents to the value of 2000 


crowns: her miniſters might perhaps be able to ſupport ſuck an expenoe but, by 
impoveriſhing the nobility*, who were generally diſcontented at their uſage; it ſunk _ 
their credit ſo low, that it was impoſſible for any of them to get a number of fol- 


lowers, were they never fo inclined to make a diſturbance. Cardinal de” Richlieu, 
when he wanted to enſlave France, and make the nobleſſe entirely dependant upoti 


the court, uſed a like method of policy, and made the honours: conferred 5 


them ſubſervient to their rain. um. Ie) 
Hxx cholerick temper, which the indulged even in conferences with foreign 
embaſſadors ſo 3, that they had no way of treating with her, but by bearing thetn 


eaſily, and flattering her in her humour, and which carried her to ſuch violences; . 


that the ladies of her bed- chamber, and her maids of honour, often felt the weight 


of her hand, was perhaps another reaſon; why ſhe did not care to employ the TM 


was chiefly compoſed of perſons raiſed by herſelf from an ordinary Ration in life, 
upon whom ſhe could lay the blame of any odions action, and who would be more 
obſequious to her will; theſe were the men of het confidence, eſpecially Burghley 


and his ſon Sir” Robert Cecil; to whom,” whatever favourites ſhe had, the whole 
management of affairs, from the beginning to the end of her reign, was entruſtecdl; 
nothing of moment being done but by their advice, or, at leaſt; with their concur- 


rence, and the reſt, notwithſtanding the great abilities of ſeveral among them, being 
little better than eyphers. The ordinary way of raiſing fortunes for theſe ptivy = 
| counſellors was by plundering the church, and granting them manors belonging to 
epiſcopal ſees, whether vacant or not: but there was another,” which ſeemed very 
odd to a learned, wiſe, and inquiſitive foreigner,” afterwards fifſt preſident of the 
parlement of Paris +; who, having ſpent ſome time in England, „ wondered that 


« ſuch a diſorder ſhould rake place, it being very different, as well from the order 


« obſerved in other" affais of that country,” as from the queen 's natute who, in 


other reſpects, was far from being liberal. Ste allows (ſays he) thoſe of her 
council to take farms of her at rents much leſs than theit real value, and moſt of 


e them die in her debt: the greateſt part of her receipts are in the hands of gentle- 


e men, who make great profits thereof, and theſe offices are given for recompences. 
However agreeable this way of rewarding her ſervants was to queen Elizabeth hu- 
mour, it muſt have been very: prejudicial to her ſucoeſſor, who could not raiſe the 


rents to their former rate, without cauſing great'diſcontents.” The ſame author ob- 


| * Cardivialdr Beownont Dep. December 18. | © D r. * Beatimint Dip. March 12, 1602. 
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Riizanzrn ſerves; that corruption in the adminiſtration of juſtice, was much greater in ber 8 
T 683 time, than it had been fotmerly; and indeed the uſe of tortures to extort con- 8 


feſſions of what the examiner pleaſed to ſuggeſt to criminals, the new kind of proofs 
allowed in courts for evidence to convic perſons accuſed; the great encouragement 
given to informers; the ſpies planted in the families of the nobility and gentry, 
rendering their lives uncomfortable; and expoſing: thein to continual dangers. from 
their on ſervants ; the number of purſuivants, roving from place to place, to 
watch people's words, and to take up all they were pleaſed to ſuſpe&h; the patents for 
diſcovering the concealed lands of the crown, abuſed by the patentees to rob the 
church of its rights, and haraſs the gentry, aften revoked on eomplaints, and as of- 
ten renewed; and the vaſt multitude of penal laws paſſed in her reign, more than 
in any of her predeceſſors, will ever be deemed a reproach 10 her government. 
The ſeries too of falſehood, hypoeriſy, and cruelty, appearing in all her conduct to- 
wards Mary queen of Scotland, particularly. in ſigning the warrant for her execution 
(though, all things conſidered, it was perhaps the gentleſt part of that princeſs's 
treatment, whoſe: fortitude under her ſufferings, and eſpecially at her death, con- 
tributed exceedingly to her glory, and to wipe off the load of infamy, which had 
been ſo nn and ne 1 88 e will be an are diet 1 her 
memory. | 
Ir may not be ome to hive; that, gh the! UW Nr obne motive fir 
putting Mary to death was, to prevent the conſpiracies, which the proſpect of her 
ſucceſſion animated the Papiſts to engage in againſt queen Elizabeth, there were 
not, in more than ſeventeen years of her impriſonment, a third part of the number 
of Romiſh'prieſts put to death for treaſon (as is alledged in this laſt queen's. vindi- 
cation) as there were in the ſixteen; years that followed her execution. Elizabeth 
pardoned rarely, and puniſhed ſeverely; being in her nature unforgiving * and in- 
exorable: but it muſt be ſaid to her honour, that ſhe had the general good of the 
nation conſtantly. at heart, and that, having found-her ſubjects impoveriſhed when 
ſhe came to the erovvn, ſhe left them, at her death, in a rich and flouriſhing con- 
dition. Her defects of mind were thoſe for which the Teudor family was remark-. 
able; ſhe was Henry VIII in a female gard, actuated by the | fame pride, the ſame 
furious tranſports. of paſſion, the ſame miſtruſtful * , jealous, and revengeful temper, 
the ſame wilfulneſs and obſtinacy, and the ſame avarice. It was owing to this laſt 
quality, that, beſides a vaſt quantity of jewels and plate, ſhe left behind her an i in- 
finite number of cloths 3, no leſs than 3000 rohes, not having had the heart to give 
or leave the leaſt thing to her ladies, or old ſervants; that, laying aſide her ſcruples 
about granting a toleration to the Roman Catbolicks, ſhe raiſed 100,000: CLOWNS a 
year by licences and diſpenſations for exempting them from going to church; and 
that ſhe kept ſuch a number of gentlemen (whom her ſuſpicions, always fatal to 
thoſe they fell upon, had driven abroad for refuge) exiles in foreign countries i, and 
ſo many others, who had been proſecuted to a conviction, in the methods then 
practiſed, in priſon, that ſhe. might enjoy their confiſcated: eſtarts, and debar their 
wives of the jointures ſettled on them, during their impriſonment. It was this 
paſſion, which made her fond of getting money in any way, that would not diſ- 
guſt the body of her ſubjects; every New-year's-day, ſhe received above GO, %, 
crowns in gifts and preſents; and, when Sir Francis Drake. was fighting for her 
ſervice i in the laſt voyage he W to America, where he died, ſhe ſeized a ſum of 
15,0001. which he had left in the lord mayor of London's keeping. Hence came 
the ſhameful plundering of biſhopricks, / and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, which 
were ſtripped of their beſt eſtates,” under the colour of an unequal compenſation in 
8 2775 i Miſcellany, p. 202. 2 Beaumont Dep. April8. Ts ! his, i _ % Oaaoler "= | 
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impropriations: and this niggardly temper was the cauſe of the oh of Bw & ti. 


Grace, and why her fleets on the moſt important occaſions, as in the engagement 


with-the-invincible-Armada; and the expeditions to Spai ne and Portugal, were not 
ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions adequate to the enter prizes *. In fine, it 


563 
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—— 
A. D. 1603. 


was this avarice, which chiefly ſubjected her to the cenſure of Sir Walter Ralegb, 


that © ſhe did every thing by halves. Had ſhe (ſays he) believed her military men, 
« we had in her time beat the Spaniſb empire in pieces: but, by petty invaſions, we 
« taught the Spaniard to defend himſelf, and to ſee his o.]n weaknefs, which he 
« hardly.knew; till dur attempts taught him: 4000 men would have taken from 


« him all the ports of his Indies, by which his treaſure doth or can paſs. He is 


would have heard reaſon, we had burnt all his ſhips and prepartions in his own 
40 ports, as we did afterwards, upon the ſame intelligence and doubt, at Cadiz.” 
It is much to be lamented, that ſhe ated by halves in another inſtance, in the eſta- 
pliſhment of the church of England; ſhe had ſcarce reſtored it, before ſhe im- 

poveriſhed it ; and, though the Puritans oppoſed her favourite branch_of the royal 
prerogative, broke through all order and decency, and carried on their oppoſition 
to the liturgy, government, and diſcipline, of the eſtabliſhed church, with an un- 
paralleled infolence, and ſhe might eafily have ſuppreſſed them at firſt, yet by the 
unſteadineſs of her proceedings, proſecuting them one while, to give them a coloui 
to complain of perſecution, and another while ſtopping the execution of the law: 
againſt them, ſhe left, that turbulent ſect of men in a condition, that enabled them 
to diſtreſs her ſucceſſor, throughout all his reign, and, in that of his ſon, to ſubvert 
the monarchy, as well as the epiſcopacy, liturgy, and the whole conſtitution of the 
church of England. FEI a r 
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« hated in that part of the world; is weak by ſea: and, in 1588, if the queen 


James I. 
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a daughter 


this marriage ſprung. Walter: who being reſtor 


. 


ont EET 0 god — N 15 , . 
from the acceſſion of king James 1. on Art 2, 24 


rake D. 1603, to the marriage of the princeſs l 
BETH with 2 Eleclor Palatine in 4. D. 161 3. 4 


HE line of Henry VII * extinct in \ Elizabeth, the crown of England 
deſcended to the next lineal heir, the great grandſon of his elder ſiſter 
„Margaret, James Stewart king of Scotland. This prince derived his deſcent, by 
a continued ſucceſſion of males, from Banquo lord of Lochaber, and deſcended of 
the royal blood ; who being treacherouſly ſlain. by the uſurper Macbeth, his fon 
Fleance fled into the principality of. the Strath-cluyd Britains: and, marrying a 
of one of the princes, obtained large fleflions i in that country, Of 
to his grandfather's eſtate and 
honours by Malcolm Canmore, wagemplayed:by bin to ſuppreſs an inſurtection 
raiſed by the lord and people of G Bis power and credit in that and the 
adjoining provinces, inhabited gu by 2 race of Britains, recommended him, 
perhaps equally -with his military genius. tw xcommand which he exerciſed with 


| ſucceſs; defeating the rebels, killing Weir chieftain in battle, and reducing the 


and, this ha 
ſelves from their manors or offices, the name of Stewart became the ſurname of 


country to its former quiet and ſub os. in recompence "of this ſervice, Mal- 
colm conferred upon him the hereditary dignity of lord high ſteward of Scotland: 


ppening about the time that great men began to denominate them- 


the family. Kenneth, the ſon. of Achaius, king of the Scott, by the ſiſter of 


Hungus king of the Picts, to whom, upon the death of his two ſons without iſ- 


ſue, ſhe was at. laſt ſole heir, united thoſe two nations under his government: 
and Malcolm Canmore, by the marriage of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of Eagar 


Atheling, conveyed to his deſcendants the hereditary right, which the Saxon 


princes of the race of Alfred, the firſt compleat monarch of all the people and 


Lene ow & 


countries; of which the Heprarchy had been compoſed, had to the crown of Eng- 


land. Theſe rights, upon the death of David de Brus without iflue, in A. D. 


1370. became veſted in Robert I" the ſon of David's eldeſt ſiſter; who, 
; - 4 ſuc- 
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ſuccteding:to-thecrown by the ſtile of Raberr Il tratiſmitted the 4c; n 
land ta his poſterity; James IV, one of his lineal de JE 
garet aſter to Henry VIII, and daughter of Elizabeth. 
ward IV, king of Eagland, the lineal heir of the 
and onely ſiſter of Lewellin 45 Forwerth ſtiled the Great, whoſe two ſons died | 8 

v ) conveyed to-hisdew 

ſcendants, upon the extinction of '\Hejry's line; a right to the throne of England. 
His great grandſon James VI. was that prince's next heir: and in him concen- 

kings ever had any part of Great Britain. #174 a2 6:51. 3; forms o++ mY 513620 on. 

- CLEAR and unexceptionable as his title was, according to the known rules f 


il ſome „that he might be oppoſed, when he came tio 
take poſſeſſion of the ingdom. Edward Seymour lord Beauchamp, the eldeſt ſon ä | 
of Eqzeard carl of, Hertford by the lady Casbarine Gre, che eldeſt elaimabt 6 

the bouſe of Sufo{t,”bad pretenſions to the crown, in virtue of a power granted 


* 


— 


to Henry VIII, by an act of parliament, to ſettle the ſucceſſion on whom he 
thought fit, and of a will be made, excluding the iſſue of his filter Margaret, and 
entailing che crown. on the deſcendants: of his younger ſiſter Mary. The nation | 
in general had. nq,opinion, of this nobleman's claim: and, to eke out its defects, 
he had promoted a match between his ſon William and the lady Arabella Steu- 
art, 2 native of England, and related to. Margaret in the ſame degrees that Tame n 


the council,, Who hadi in, the former part of Elizabeth's reign; favoured the claim 


J his cauſe; and all his hopes were daſhęd by 
2.5 impriſonmer nowever, conſider ing the violent animoſities be- 

teen the Exglißb and the, yirulent. malice which a great. part of Blk 
abe miniſters, and all the Puritan faction, had ſhewn, to. his mother, andthe 


on that occaſion.;, but there was likewiſe danger. from atiotherquarter./ {1 4 


V, to idue a hullg fr excommunicating. James, and depriving him of his rigbt a8 
Vell to che fucceſlin. of Elend, as to.; the crown of Scotland, which laſt he 
wwousbt the tuceſt eguntry for, a;deſcent, in ade to make a canquaſt/of ibe ober. 
I was with this views that he gave penſions to.all the Engli/.and Scotch: gentle. _— 
men, that fled for refuge to Shane and the Nether ande; that. he founded eie „ 
maries in thoſe, countries for the education of the children of lie Ronan ee 
C%)JSßßßUõ60b 3th, $16.0 ©. is Bit Do) BD Be IE .5*4 
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zeab for his intereſts; and infected with principles, calculated to put theim upon 
any daring enter prize ſor the fake of their religion, and the ſervice of him who 
was deemed its chief ſupporter. -; It was for this end, that he diſtributed his mo- 

ney plentifully among the pub nobility of both kingdoms; that ſhoals of Feſt} 
were ſent over to promote bis views; and that Parſons wrote that àbſurd and 
contradictory treatiſe of the ſucceſſion, in which he laboured to make out 4 title 


for the in fanta Habella to the crown of England. |» Philip: II. purſued this” ſcheme 
all his fe; and it was adopted afterwards by his ſon Philip III: But, this 


being weak, indolent, averſe to buſineſs, and immerſed in pleaſures," It was thonght 
impracticable to make it bear, till after Elizabeth's diſeaſe Pope Cement VIII. 


bad entered into it with great warmth, but with ſome emendations; propoſing 


to embark the king of: France in it, and to carry it. on by A le between that 


prince, Philip, and himfelf, whoſe; united forces would render the enterprize caſy 


d be effected. The jealouſy: between the crowns of Fronce ud Spaine Mall fl 
iſted, notwithſtanding the peace of Veruint; theit intereſts were incompatible, - 


and neither cared Ps the aggrandiſement of the othet. To remove this 'difhi- 


culty, the Pepe ptopoſed, that, if England was reduced by theit common forces, 


it ſhould. be divided between them: but, as the French, after their experience 4 


x like partition of the kingdom of Naples | in the time of Charles VIII, would not 


truſt the Spaniards, he moved that they would agree on 4 durd perſon ſufpected 


to neither; his qm view being only to get a Roman Catbolict prince ſettled in 
England. This affair was in treaty three years before the death of Elizabeth; 
and cardinal Aldrobrundin, when he meditated the peace” between 'the king of 
France and the duke of | Savoy; had ſollicited Henry IV. on the ſubject: but this 


prince, out of regard to the right of K. James to the throne of England,” and the 
old league of amity between France and Scotland, had rejected the motion. The 


Pope: renewed his ſollicitations; repreſenting to Henry the dangers" that France, 


which had ſuffered more from the Eugliſb alone, than from all other nations, 
would be expoſed to'by an union of England and Scotland, and by having on be 

throne of theſe realms a prince, ſo nearly related to the houſe of Guse, and a 
Proteftant, Who would eneburage and affift the Hagonors in their ſeditious mea- 


fares, for propagating their religion, and diſturbing the quiet of his government.. 


-Clement' had Been educated by Alexander Farneſe,” and claittied” ſome relation to 


that family : and, as Rainutio duke of Parma, and his brother the cardinal” Far- | 


uche, were the eideſt deſcendants of the line ef Pbillppd, the” eldeftlevitimite 


daughter of Yubn of Gand, and wife to Jobm I, king of Portugal he made uſe of 

this deſcent to advance in their behalf a title to the crown bf England.” Ra. 
tio, being already married; could not eſpouſe the lady Avabella, whoſe" title it 
was thought proper ſhould be taken in to ſupply the deſects of the other: and be 

propoſed to ſet up the cardinal for king, as a perfor” that could not be ſuſpected 


by France, under whoſe protection his family had formerly been, as having juſt 
reaſon to be diſcontented with Spaine, as one that was his' particular friend Lia | 
relation, and wetld not be drawn into Change meaſtires, but employ all his care 
in maintaining himſelf on the throne, and keeping well with his -nejghhours, 
eſpecially with Henry, who cbüld do him the thoſt fervite or miſchief,” In par- 

ſuance of this ſcheme, the carital had taken into his fatriily Arthur Pale, in 
Engliſhman telated'tb the royal Fatnily,” and ſtithim into Exgland to promote it, 


aan had been” made"archpricſt, and ſuperior of the Nous priefts, fot the 


ſame purpoſe\;" und, upon the dench of 'cardinal' Cajerti, Furneſt had Beth made 
| 1 of . in the court of Ram, t to 5 © 2 LI A By tel ©. 
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him, and to give him unh ee eee eren, * * * 4 


of his” obtaining. The Spamſo government was ſo univerſally deteſted in Ea 
land, that chere was little tenſen to think; either Philip ot the Tyftnta would fic- 
cred in their pretenfiohs: but curdinal Farne: was 4 man of moderation; Rig fa: 
ther Alexander had been eſteetned by All the world, and infinitely beloved in che 
 Spatiifh Netherland; hie grand. mother Margaret had govetned thefe provinces 
wich great applauſe for her wiſdom,” juſtice, and lenity ; and it Was expected, that, 
out of regard to their” metnoties, the cardinal might draw therice a conſiderable 
aſſiſtance "The archdukes were ſuppofed ore! to promote the enterprize; the pope 
offered all his force, treaſure, and authority, to promote it; and bad ſent, the laſt 
year, to his mincio-at Brux#lles, three brlefs addreſſed to the clergy, the nobility, and 
the commons, of England, recommending a Roman Catholick king of his nomi- 
nation, with orders for their being publiſhed upon the death of Biledbirh but, as 
the king of France would not enter iuto the ſcheme, and uſed his influence to keep 
the nne dee quiet, thete"was no poſſibility of putting it in erer 
cution. Rain u: 11-07. b2bi:5:y 
| | Foo days before the death of EMaubetb, when the Phyfkians deſpaired of ber 
recovery; the council had diſpatched! letters to convene the biſhops and peers of the 
team: and the fummons was generally obeyed, except by the Far of Hertford 
who refuſed"to coe, that he might'tiot ſoem to authorife their refoliitions by his 
prefence, or to concut with a bod) of men, who wete odi6us to the people, and 
whoſe power would expire upon the queen's deceafe. The morning that this event 
happened, the council, having proefaithed king Fen at Richmond, carne about 
nine & clock to Whire-bell: and meeting there 
bility, as had come to town upon their ſummons, agreed upon the form of a pro- 
clamation, to be made in Londbn, and ſent over the kingdom. It ran in the name 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 2, there aſſembled, alte and aſſiſted with thoſe 
of her late majeſty s privy council, and great numbers of other principal gentlemen 
of quality-i in the kingdom, with the fd mayor, aldermen, 'and citizens, of London, 
and à multitade of other good ſubzects and commons of the realm 3: oy ſet forth, 
that James VI king 25 Scotland was lineally and lawfully deſcended from the 
« body of Margaret daug nter to Henry VII, eldeſt. liter of Henry VIII, and law- 
« fally begotten of the body of Blizaket daughter of Edward IV.“ After this re re- 
preſentation, and decfaring their intent e to notify to all perſons, wit was, by law, 
40 — lineal ſucceflion, 1855 undoubted 5 5 now become the 1 . nd 


44.4 5.4 


et . — and! pt wet Ge Wat 15 5 of EL hn Was, upon, the deal a, the 
« late queen, become their onely lawful, lineal, and rightful, liege lord James 1 
« king of England, France, and elan defeader of the faith, to whom, as to heir 
« onely juſt prince, they acknowledged ; all faith and. conſtant obedience, with, 
te hearty and humble, affection, both for themſelves, during their natural lives, 

ee in be A of their poſterity.” "This proclamation was read, at the gate of bite, 
hall and af the 'crols if Cheopfide, b by ſecretary. Cecil; z the heralds attending, and the 
people receiving it with,a Wonderful unanimity, and an univerſal. applauſe. It ap- 
peared ſhocking to. foreigners thay. the Citizens, ho had adored the queen all 


£3655 
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London, Hereford, and Norwich, the earls of 1 Kmolles, Sir Edward MWotton, of Haube es Sir 
Ay Clanritarde, Lined, Notringhtm, | Robert cf Sir J Tenge, ahd $ Je Pe 9 
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| Jauzs J. ber life (at leaſt till, Eſex's asuſual) mond. 
Ne 8 very 8 her death, ring their bells, and make bonfires, in honour. of her 
ſuceeſſor: but ſhe was, in four days time, as much forgot, as if ſhe had never 
exiſted, by all the world, and even by her own ſervants. All the late lords of the 
council lodged in White-hall:. and, though they continued their aſſemblies with the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, they met ſometimes, as before the queen s death, to 
confer among themſelves alone. This giving offence to the reſt of the nobility, the 
carl of Northumberland, putting himſelf at their head, made a remonſtrance againſt 
| it, with great freedom, courage, and reaſon; telling them, that their power was at 
an end, and they could act no longer i in the capacity of a council: the counſellors 
made the beſt eve ** epuld, nd the lord, erer umi "at to as them 
for the future. 10 
Azour ten at night aſter the Tx bad 3 od, ic Charles Burch, rag 
ther to the earl of Northumberland, and Sir Thomas Somerſet, ſon, to the earl of 
Vorceſter, were diſpatched by the ſame lords a who had ſigned the proclamation 
(Hertford and Ralegb being now added to their number) with letters to inform his 
majeſty of what: they had done, and of the joy with which he would be received in 
bis new kingdom, and to aflure him of their readineſs to obey all his commands. 
They deſired likewiſe to know his pleaſure about a fleet of eight or ten ſhips, which 
by late queen had fitted out to be employed, under the command of Sir R. Leviſon, 
upon the coaſt of Spaine: and complained of Sir Robert Cary 's parting that morn- 
ing, in breach of their orders and of all decorum, to give his majeſty an account of 
the queen's death, without being able to inform him of their care and diligence to 
eſtabliſh his right and ſecure his peaceable acceſſion... Cary, who was warden of the 
middle marches“, having cauſed the king to be proclaimed at Morpeth and Alemwick, 
made ſuch. haſte, That, notwithſtanding. a very bad wound by the fall of his horſe, 


ny 


+ * he arrived, on March 26, at Edenburgb. James was got to bed, when he received 


Cos FT rf 


the proclaiming of his new title in that place, till the 314, when. the gentlemen 
fent by the nobility were arrived. On the Sunday following. April 3, after ſermon 
at St. Giles s, he made a ſpeech | to the people, taking, leave of them in a very af- 
| feRionate manner; which was anſwered, on their part, with. ſuch mourning and 
lamentation, of all ſorts of ! (perſons, as is ſcarce to be xpreſled. . Leaving with his 
council ati ample commiſſion for. the adminiſtration of all affairs in Scotland, and 
having confirmed the lord keeper, the late lords of the council, and all magiſtrates 
throughout Exgland, in theit offices, during pleaſure and till his. arrival,. he ſet out, 
on H” neſt, April 6, from Egenburgh, attended by the duke of Lenox, the carls 
of Mar, Murray, and Argyle, the lord Hume, Sir George Hume treaſurer, and ſe- 
EF cretary Elphinfton 3, The council had ſent Vim 60001. to defray the charges of his 
5 ey: and the ſheriffs of the counties, ROW. 8 in his WAY, 3 were ordered to attend 


the welcome news: and, being {fill i in apprehenſion of ſome, diſturbance, deferred 
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_ - the numbers of ng coming to make e of their 7245 and ae that, 
unable to bear the never intercupted fatigue, "he was forced t to iſſue an order forbid- 

ding all access of ſtrangets to Him, till the chamberlain, or maſter of the guard, 
Was acquainted with their buſineſs, Magnificent entertainments were provided for 
him at Nætegſie and Vr i by Sir Robert Cary at Widdrington, by the biſhop at 
Dur bam, by Sir Edward Stanbope at. Grimfton,” the earl. of "Shrewſbury at Forſop, 


the carl. of ee at Belvoir. en Nel. Harzington. at Exton, the lord 
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Burgbley at Bargbley, Sir Oe Cromwell at Hinchjndrote, Sic Thomas Sadler at Ja 
Standen, and Sir Henry Cocks, cofferer of the Honſhold, at Broxbourne, Whilſt the Ted 
king vas at Newark, à thief, who is faid to have made a great hand by his ſkill in OY 
cutting purſes during thts journey, was taken in the fact; and, as felonies commit- 
ted within the verge of the court are cognifablet in the court of the king's houſhold, 
and the proceſſes againſt fuch offenders muſt be finiſhed before his majeſty's re- 
moval, the man was convicted before the officers of the houſhold, and executed. 
immediately, James came, on May 3, to Theobald's (an houſe belonging to Sit 
Robert Cecil, who exchanged it with him afterwards for Hatfield and the chace ad- 
joining) where the lords of the councft attended him: and from thence he dif 
patched the car} of Mar back to Sotland, to deliver prince Henry to the queen, 
who had a mind to bring him with her and the princeſs Elgabeth into England. 
Wich this view, her majeſty had gone to Stirling: but, the earT's ſervants refuſing 
to deliver him, the violent reſentment, the conceived on this occaſion, threw her 
into a fever, and cauſed a miſcarriage. The prince was put into her hands; but 
the afffont was haid fo much to heart, that] horwithſtanding the earl of Mar's in- 
nocence and merits, ſhe could nor be perfuaded to a. reconciliation with him, till 
ſome time after her arrival in Eng/and. The king met her, on Tune 17, at Sir 
George Farmer's houſe at Eaſton near Toucgſter: and carried her to. Windhr,, 
Prince Charles was not brought thither, till the firſt week of Offober in the year fol 
Cnauens ingoyermnent naturally produce the like changes in miniſtries: and gate of the 
nothing ſeemed more uſeful, convenient, and neceſfary, for the Tate queen's. ſervants, miniſry. 
than to continue united among themſelves, It was more particularly the intereſt. 
of ſuch, as had been moſt violent im the proſecution of the late carl of Eſex, to do- 
ſo; fince the new king had declared himfelf warraly in favour of this nobleman's 
friends, and one of his firſt acts of government was, to ſend. orders for ſetting the 
cart of *SoutBamptor and Sir Hey Neville at liberty: and, this being done, on 
Atril 11, the former had met his majeſty. on the road, been received with diſtin- n. 
-oiſking markes of favour, and reftorcd"to his Honours.” Inftead of ſtanding ß 
one another, they broke: to pieces? the lords Cle and Grey of Een and Sir 
Valter Raligh, declared themſelves oper enemies to Cecil. They had been all. three 
engaged the deſign of nt adtitring ̃ͤ tothe throns, uakls pan terms, and 
J.... ren EE fo thafndFloll, ad ined 
time for forming parties to fer-ſ{de" his ſucceſhon, or prevent its taking place in 
de peaceable mannet, which Cee! propoſed, and which, upon that plaulible me. 
tion; it required” alf His addreſs and credit to effect. They were men of high 
ſpirits, ambitious, reſtleſt, active, afd efterprizing; the firſt was.a worthfeſs mortal, 
without friends, credit, or reputation, a anderer of All mankind, known to have 
neither honor, virtue, principle, or veracity, avoided and deſpiſed. by every, boy. 
The ſecond was violent and furious int Bis paſſion, and hated by the people for his. 
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enmity to Eſſex, and His ovtrage to the cart of Soutbampron: but Ralgb was a 
JJJJ%% excelent part, an head, = 
JJ a und judgment, true courage, and great exp (Or | 
rience, equally qualified to form and exceute the greateſt deligns; and, though he, | a 
was univerfilly Wared alt over the nation, he yet was the onely perſon about court 

apable of fupplanting Cecil. "He had expected that bis own credit with the late 

queen would riſe to the higheſt degree, when, EJB, the firſt objed of her favour, 

waz removed out of te Way: but he ſoon, found, that it ſerved only to make, Cecil 

- abfolne;” ® conſequenee He never tfiought of, tilFcoming by water from ſeeing that 
nobleman's executivn; Cr! was a miniſter of great abilities and incomparable pru- 
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dence, cloſe in his meaſures, ſkilled | in all the arts of inſinuation and i intreague, 
and, by his cool temper, extenſive knowledge, ſolid judgment, and long experience 
in ſtate affairs, perfectly fit for the poſt of chief miniſter ; which he enjoyed, and 
deſerved likewiſe by his incorruptible integrity, and conſtant zeal for the good and 
honour of his country. He had taken his meaſures very properly for getting over 
the prejudices, which James might have againſt him as the ſon of Burgbley, who. 
had been the principal adviſer, of the murder of queen Mary, and for i ingratiating 
himſelf with the king, by ſtriking up a friendſhip with the earl of Mar and 


Edward Bruce lord of Kinhſs, when ſent to congratulate the late queen upon the ſup- 


preſſion of Eſſex's commotion, and by undertaking to bring James to the ——— 
without any oppoſition. He had from that time kept a correſpondence with this 
prince, a thing ſo diſagreeable to Elizabeth, that no other of her miniſters dur 
attempt, or could indeed do it without his diſcovering the matter: and, having ſe- 
cured Mar and _Kinleſs in his intereſt, theſe noblemen, who had the moſt credit of 


any with the king, eaſily poſſeſſed him with the notion, that his quiet acceſſion (as 


he owned in a letter written on the firſt news of Elizabeth's. death, full of affection 
and acknowledgments, to this miniſter) was entirely owing to Cecil's management; 
in which they claimed no ſmall ſhare of merit, by having engaged him in the un- 
dertaking. Hence it was, that Cobham firſt tried in vain, by meeting James i in the 
North, and diſcovering all Cecil's cabals, to root him out of the king's favour; he 

was not believed, and his character was too infamous to deſerve credit; nor did 
Ralegh afterwards meet with better ſucceſs in the like accuſation. Cecil, coming to 


e king at Vr x, eaſily triumphed over both. his enemies: the firſt, whoſe ſiſter he 


MY Mans was below his reſentment ; there being no. danger to be apprehended. 


from his quarter ; but it was neceſſary to cruſh, the other, or at leaſt to remove him 


from court. Ralegb was. immediately turned, out of his poſt; of captain of the 


guard; being fo generally hated over England, that many fancied Cecil took. the ſtep. 


CharaQer of 


Tamer. 


to get rid of the ill-will and reproaches he felt 1 in ſupporting him: and that poſt 
was ſoon after given to Sir Thomas Erſkine...” 

(Jams, with abundance of good qualities, had fs) defeats, 4 . took 
off from their grace, or defeated their uſe: he had learning, but of a kind not fo 
fit for a prince, as for a divine or pedagogue. He had a quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and did not want ſagacity, a good underſtanding, and, when, he. pleaſed to exerciſe 
it, a ſound judgment; but he had too high an opinion of his own wiſdom; and, this 
rendering him ſuſceptible of flattery, he had been generally governed all his life by 
his favourites or miniſters; to which his want of application, and his fury for hunt- 


- ing and other diverſions, not a little contributed. He knew the general rules and 


maxims of government, but Was better verſed. in the. theory, than the practice: : 


and, though he had been long upon the throne, he was ftill unerperienced; nor 
were his miniſters leſs ſo, having had nothing. to tranſact but with. the.court of Eng- 


land, by meflages, not by reſident embaſſadors, and no foreign, Power. keeping any 
at his court, till Henry IV ſent the baron du Tour thither, the per before Elizabeth's 

deceafe. No prince was more deſirous to have im artial juſtice! adminiſtered to all 
perſons, and to have peace and good order eſtabliſhed, throughout his dominions: 
he had done this in Scatland, he had extinguiſhed the feuds among the nobility, and, 


knowing that kingdom well, had governed | it wit] great prudence ; and ſucceſs ; but 


was at loſs, when tranſplanted to a different ſcene af affairs. He was good-natured, _ 


mild, gentle, merciful, beneficent,. and liberal, but without diſcretion or meaſure; 
was honeſt, frank, open, arid fincere, but unthinking, ſaying what e came uppermoſt 
in his thoughts, without conſidering whether what he ſaid might g give offence, or be 
attended with Ly cee The reputation he had n by the happy 

e e 2 effects 
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Book XX. re, HS ct 
effects of his government in Scotland, and, by his Bafilicon Doron, made him be J 
receiyed-at his entrance into England, with an univerſal applauſe, and with ſuch a „ gong 
_ profuſion of compliments, that a judicious Sco:chman could not forbear ſay ing, e 

the Engliſo would ſpoil a good king : but, by the time he reached London, the * 

miration of the intelligent world was turned into contempt. He could not re- 

frain from ſhewing his reſentment againſt all that had adviſed or promoted his 
mother's death: this affected great numbers. Some Roman Cat bolicł gentlemen 
had petitioned * him for a toleration, which he abſolutely refuſed ; telling them, 
that the utmoſt they were to expect from him, in caſe they behaved themſelves 
quietly, and would be content with the private exerciſe of their religion, was a 
connivance: and he expreſſed himſelf on occaſions with ſo much virulence, as 
ſhewed plainly that he hated them, declaring in his table-talk, that he thought 
the Pope to be Antichrift ; and thus that party was diſobliged. The military gen- 
try, grown rich by a ſucceſsful war in the late reign, were offended at his declar- 
ing, that the ſoldiery might now hang up their armes, for peace was his deter- 
mined view, and Beati Paciſci ſhould be his motto. The profeſſion, he was 
continually repeating, of his great contempt of women, ſuffering them, when 
preſented, to approach him on their knees, declaiming publickly againſt their con- 
duct, and all that inconfiderately fell in love with them, and launching out into 
indiſcreet expreſſions, with regard to his own wife, at a full table, raiſed in the 
ladies ſuch an averſion to him, that they gave a looſe to their tongues, and tore 

his character in pieces. The Engliſh in general did not like his diſputing in a 

ſcholaſtick way, in publick and at table; and grew jealous of the Scots, ſeeing 

them eager to make advantage of their favour with him, and to get into employ- 
ments; though none of them had been actually preferred, and Sir T. Erſeine was 
as yet captain of the guard in deſignation, perhaps for want of a patent of na- 
TR animoſity: between the two nations cauſed the king's affection to his coun- Auimoſities 

trymen to be deemed an inexcuſable injury to the Engli/h ; who thought they had ee 8 

the ſole: right to all offices in England, and began to carry on intreagues and in- Ss. 

telligences dangerous to the publick peace, and the ſafety of the government. 

The Scots, needy, craving, and importunate, graſped at every thing: and Fames, 

too good natured to deny a favour, eaſily granted what was aſked to their im- 
porttunity rather, than their merit. When he came to London, the duke of Le- 

nox, the earl of Mar, Alexander lord Hume, Kinloſs, Sir George Hume and ſecre- 
tary Elpbinfton, were added to the privy council; as the earls of Northumberland 

and Cumberland, the lords Henry and Thomas Howard, Zouche and Borrougbs, 

alſo were; the king hoping, that the Engliſh would not complain of ſo equal a 

partition of honours between the ſubjects of both his kingdoms. ©, Twenty Scotch 
gentlemen of his bedchamber were diſmiſſed *, in order to be ſworn of the prince's: 
and their places were filled up by tlie Engliſh. Theſe laſt repined at tbe lands, 

penſions and offices; given to the others; the duke of Lenox having a penſion of 

1000 l. a year, Kinigſi being made maſter of the rolls, and Sit G. Hume (after- 

wards earl of Dunbar) obtaining a grant of the late queen's wardrobe, amounting 

to an immenſe value. The Scotf did not manage their intereſt with James s; 

whether they could not bear the charge of a court attendance, or were afraid they 
ſhould be forgot in abſence, they all preſſed with the utmoſt impatience to have 
their ſuits granted, without conſidering how much the firſt ſteps of a prince af · 
ter his acceſſion contribute either to prepoſſeſs his ſubjects in his favour, or to pre- 
judice chem againſt his government, and what an iticonvenience they might bring 
upon their too bountifub maſter. James himſelf was fo tired with their conti- 
| .* Beaumont, Depech. May 12. fir Robert Cary't life. Beaumont, Dep." May 14, Sept. 5 8 
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n= I. nual importunities far grants of one nature or other, during the few days he ſtayed 
TN in the Tywer, that he told them, they made bim weary of his life:” and, the 


Embaſſadors 
from ſeveral 


courts, 


. Engliſh ſeeing the royal bounty ingroſſed by the Scots, whoſe infolence roſe ſo 
high, that the kipg was forced to iflue a proclamation to repreſs it, there aroſe 
ſuch a furious and univerſal diſcontent. in all orders of men among them, that 
quarrels aud aſſaſſinations happened daily between them, and ſome did not flick 
to cry out, © there was as much need now of a Scoteb veſpert, as there had ever 
been of a Sicilian. It may perhaps appear extraordinary, that ſome of the 
Scotch were as much diſguſted at the Egli. The late queen was fond af a 
full drawing. room, and loved to ſhew herſelf openly to her people, appearing al- 
ways extremely well, and fingulasly graceful, on ſuch occaſions. Whether James 


was confcious of the ungainlineſs of his own behaviour, or fancied it a point of 


dignity and majeſty to be rarely ſeen, he did not care to appear in publick: and, 


though he had lived, perhaps, with too much familiarity, and too little: ſtate and 
decorum, in Scotland, he now iſſued an order, that no body ſhould come into 


dis drawing room, but lords, and his forty eight gentlomen in ordinary, half 


Engliſh and half Seats, This gave a general offence ; and all the conſiderable gen- 
try infinitely reſented the affront ; nor were the common people much better pleaſed 
with an hafty declaration of his on another occaſion... . Hunting was ſo much his 
favourite paſſion, that he neglected all buſineſs to indulge it: and erouds of coun- 
try people coming about him, whilſt he was at his ſport, he curſed them all, 
civics he 8110 leave the kingdom, if they would not let him hunt quietly. 


The laſt” Parliament had made heavy complaints; againſt, a multitude of monopo- 
hes, licences and privileg es of a like nature, granted. by Elizabeth: to Sir M. Na- 


Iegb and others; ; the had revoked ſome that were. moſt notoriouſiy unjuſt. and had 
to the reſt to the judgment, of law, which afforded little or no tedreſs to the 


. opprefſed ſubject: James, taking notice, in a proclamation * on May i of this 


blemiſh of her reign, ſuſpended, all thoſe grants, till, upon examination: by bim- 


ſelf and his council, they ſhould be judged; fit. to be put in execution; ſuperſeded 


= all illegal protections f for the delay of ſuits; and forbade the ahn ſes of purveyors. 


? 


+ for all perſons, that had 400, a year in land, ci 


Elizabat had been very ſparing. ip. conferring honours; : Jams diſtinguiſhed him- 


felf by a profulian i in that reſpect; having, by. May. 20, when he removed from 
the Tower to Greenwich, kn) ghted no leſs 3 than 237;perſons.: Theſe knighthoods 
were intended for ſpecial, a not in conſequence of the general fammons 
ther ad come een it, or 
elſe to compound with the King 8 commiſſongrs. Rs A age 

Mos of the princes and Rates of Europe preparing . 
gratulate Janes on his acceſſion, it became neceſſary to ered a new: office, by the 
name of Maſter of the Ceremomes, to receive and entertain. them, during their adode, 


in an honourable manner. The. king had been ſo ſaldona troubled with embuffies 
in his, ancient kingdom, that the Scots were. not uy. verſed in the nideties of the 


ceremonial : and the office, was conferred. upon Sir. Rdivard) Lewkenon, The 
archdukes; -who, fully, expected a civil war, before, James could' get poſſeſſion of 
the clone 'of England, and ſaw, with pain, che ſtrength. of this. realin increaſed, 


would have, been, the earlicſt, 1 in ſending embaſſadors, had theyi been ſure of their 


FI reception, 'To pare, the way for it, they gave anders to the privateers of 
unkerke and Nieuport 5, 1 longer to moleſt any: Hngli/s.vellcls hy ſea or in 
port, but to bew them a manner of. favour. ;. tha ſet alli the Egli priſoners in 
Flanders | at liberty: and. ſcat.:Richard: Curſe, a Scotebmam with letters to the king 
full of civility ; ; expreſſing their inclinations, to: a peace, | andidefirings a fafe con- 
duet for their r 9 had wrote an anſwen tor Albert, accepting the 
Ener xy. 526. * Strypeciv. 379. Sw. ++ Bymer xi. 330 5 Meteren: lib. 25. 
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overture : but, che council of England. not allowing it to be ſent, becauſe he WE Jauxs J. 


agreeable to his former cuſtom. in Scotland, put in the ſuperſcription Mon. Bon 
Frere & Coufin, Corſe returned With a, verbal anſwer to the ſame, effect, and with 


a paſs for the count of Aremberg. This noblemen came to London on June 6, 
but without any powers to treat; being only ſent (as he pretended), to fignify, that, 
if the king was diſpoſed to enter into friendſhip with his maſter, a man of buſi- 
neſs ſhould be ſent over to treat on the ſubject. As for himſelf, he knew. better 
how to break a lance or trail a pike, than manage a negotiation : and he ſpun out 
the time till Sunday Fuly 10, before he had his firſt audience. This looks as if 
he was ſent chiefly, either to promote a diſturbance i in the kingdom, or to engage 
the council and courtiers in the Spaniſh intereſt, by dint of money: "which he 
diſtributed among them very profuſely. The eſtates of the United Provinces, hav= 
ing, by a letter, on April 8, congratulated the king on his acceſſion, ſent, ſoon 


after, a magnificent embaſly to him; the deputies being perſons of the beſt quality 


in their country, count Henry Frederic of Naſſau, Brederode, Barne welt, and 


They declared at their audience, 
that they had fitted out nine ſhips and two brigantines, victualled for ſeven months, 


to join the late queen's fleet againſt Spaine, which now lay in the Downs waiting 
his orders; deſired him to go on with the expedition: and propoſed the making 


Vale, who arrived, on May 14, at London *. 


of a league, to ſuccour Oftend, and drive the Spaniards out of the Loi) Countries. 


They had no great reaſon to expect his compliance with theſe. propoſals; having 
ſeveral times, in his table diſcou rſe, pronounced them rebels, condemned their 

cauſe, and expreſſed a perfect indifference about Offend, whether it remained in 
their hands, or fell into thoſe of the archduke, to whom, he aid, it belonged: 
but, the ſubject being now to be conſidered ſeriouſly in a political light, the king 
deferred his anſwer. The deputies preſſing earneſtly for it, Cecil told them, de that, 
« the affairs of his realm, not being well ſettled, the king could. not take a reſo- 
e lution about continuing the war with Spaine ; that, receiying the compliments 
« of all the princes his neighbours, he ought. to ear their propoſals, before he 
'« reſolved either on peace or war; that he was molt inclined to the former, re- 


TT 


« commended it to them, offered bis mediation 1 in their behalf, and deſired to 
« know, what kind of ſuccour they would have for end. ” They 1 thanked him 
for his offer of mediation; declared their diſpoſition to a peace, whenever. they 
e could make one with ſafety; but hoped in the mean time, that they ſhould 
“ not be abandoned: and, leaving the ſuccour of Oftend | to. his diſcretion, deſired 
de his ſpeedy reſolution ; ; all delays being greatly. tostheir prejudice.” They found 


James ſo bent upon a peace with all his neighbours, that. they would have de- 


parted in e had not Maximilian de Bethune. e de Roſny been daily 


ex pected. 


* E454 v3 # 
14 $4] 


1 ; 


ett, ai, © , 
1. D. Toby, 


_ Tais wiſe and faithful ie gs well le RAE, the - entire re confidence 4 bis Aud from 
maſter; was ſent by Henry IV to fix an entire amity with James, whoſe right . 
that prince had always aſſerted, and to whoſe quiet acceſſion his good offices: had 


ſingle man. 


Tid Beauthont, Depech Pie 24. 
Sully. | 
For. II 


? ant, kh April 955 27 


| Meteren lib. 25. | 


greatly contributed +, notwithſtanding the. malicious; ſuggeſtions. of the F rencb Hu- 
Jonots, who, in their - corel pondence with the. Engli/h Puritans, fed them with 
gtoundleſs tales which had not the leaſt colour to countenance them, and, among 
others, had the impudzace, to tell them, that he bad, upon Elizabeth's. deceaſe, 
raiſed eighteen or 20,000 men to oppoſe the king, though. he had not levied a 
Roſuy was charged likewiſe to ſound him on the project « of a league 


between France, England, Denmark, Sweden, the protgſtant princes « of Germany, 
and the eſtates of the United Provinces, for driving the Spaniards out of the Ne- 


52 Wende . June 6. 
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commander, who was going to firea broadfide to fink his edel. The embaſſador 


before Ar 
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9 1 h ' paring off fome 
| from. 0 eb 
tary in the family. As the execution of this ſcheme: was not to take 5 A 
after the deceaſe of the emperor Rodylpb, or of the dake of Cleves, oſny was 
mſtraged farther to treat immediately far a league between France and ] Rand, 


wherein the eſtates were to be comprehended ; i in order to make an open war 


inſt the kjog of Spaine, to take: the Indjes from him, and expel him from the 


7 Countries: and and, if James s peaceable giſpatrion rendered this impraQticable, 
to engage | him at leaſt to aſſiſt the ſtates underhand, for the relief. of Ofend, and 


8 the ſuppo rt of a war which was neceffary to be maintained for the ſafety of their 


e e James had à prodigious veneration for Henry, and nothing Hattored - 


: him ſo much as to be compared to this prince: he had as advantageous an 


of Roſny * eſteeming him for his firmneſs 1 in the Profe/ tant religion, and look. 
> upon him as the greateſt ſtateſman in Exrepe, Jo do him a patticular ho- 


nour, he ſent two of his frigates, that went with pars 38 1 as With fails, to re- 


ceſye him on board at Calais: but the compliment bad like to have been ſpoiled | 


by an unlucky adventure, . de Vic, governor of that place, being at tea, ad- 
vanced with his ſhip near that, in which Reſay was, to ſalute him, cartying the 


French flag at the top of his. main maſt ; to the great indignation of the Engliſh 


prevented it by telling him, that De Vic had hoiſted his in concert with him, 
in order to do the greater honour to the Engliſh flag, by ſtriking his. owa, upon 
2 final from Raſiy ; which was done accordipgly : woch to the diſſatisfaction 
of De Vic, who. refolved to have his Fa whenever be ſhould. find bimſelf 


the Rronger, Rach, arriving at London, on Tune 8, two. days after Anemberg, 


found there was ng truth in what had been green, out, out, before he left France, and 
's arrival in England, by ſome partifaps of Sparne, as M a agus 
had been propo between the kings of England and Spaine for the conqueſt af 
certain provinces of France, which had me belonged to the Engliſh, and 
that ſome of James council were for accepting the offer: no ſuch propaſition 
had been made, nor- was there the leaſt 4 8 1 for the report. James, though 
his own inclinations led him to a peace with Spaize and the archdukes, and. the 

tate of his realm ſeemed to want it, « yet deteſted the perfidjouſneſs. of. the Pa- 
< niards, and, knowing the little ſecurity that was to be placed in their, amity, 
and the necefiity, even after a peace, of being always on his guard againſt them, 
« 8 his own fafety could only be provided for by a by union with Henry 
«IV; upon whole fincerity and friendſhip he could 5 ny ee whaſe.in- 
* 4 tre the fame with his own, whoſe neighbourhood was uſeful and agree - 


r able, without any quarrel or pretepfions. on either ſide; and, in fine, to whom 


be could open himſelf OP as to peace ar War, and e abſolutely upon * 


« advice. 


Feen. finding fila in theſs fentiments, met. with no o difficulty, in, 1h. . 
non; which was carried on between them with all the frankneſs imaginable: 
nor could all Cecil s art in puzzling matters divert the king from agfeeing to. the 


| hetch of a treaty drawn up and figned, on June 25, by the king for hingelf, and 


by the embaſſador in Hexry's behalf. It contained a mutual promiſe. of. renew 


E ing former alliances, and of confirming them by a league. between the two 


kings for the common defence of their perſons, realms and. ſuhjects, including 


*. their allies, particularly the United Provinces ; for whoſe quiet. they were: to | 


< mediate with the king of Spaine, and, if he would not agrec to a peace or 


« ceffation of hoſtilities upon reaſonable terma, or the negotiation n n 


« Beaumont, Depech, Jun, 13, „ e Ae at e out 
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Spaine and the archdakes about's Peder; and t6/affire them withall, that nothing 


ſhould paſs thereit tõ their preſudice. 


: 


_ Wotton, to the dignity of barons; by the ſtiles of lord Cecil of Efſentieh; lord Sidney 
of Penſhurft, lord Knollis of Grays, and lord Wotton of Marley. The lord keeper 
Egerton had delivered queen Elizabeth's great ſeal to his majeſty, on May 3, at 


Fuly 19, when it was broke; and, a new one being delivered to him, he was, twWo 


| Amer, xvis 495. e e ie e 


— 


Broxbourne, and received it from him again: it continued in uſe till Tueſdeh, = 


Jauss IJ. 


May 20, advunded Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Robert Sidney, Sit W. Knallis, and Sir Edward 


days after, created baton of Eli qonere, and, on the 240 of that month, made lord 


chancellor 


/ 


3 
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Jus I. chancellor of England. James, overfiowing with gratitude. for the uncommon 
73 7 marks of affection and duty, with which he had been received in ugland, thougbt 
des he could not be too laviſh in beſtowing honours upon his new ſubjects: and, on 
Gerard, Sir M. Ruſſel, Sir Henry Grey, and Sir Robert, Spencer, were ereated 
8 barons of Mritile. Exton, Dauntſey, Gerards Bromley," Thornagb; Groby, and Worm. 
Rs | leigbton; Thomas, lord Howard of Walden, was raiſed to the dignity of carl of 
| Suffolk, and Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy (who, upon his return from Ireland, had 
ä been ſworn of the privy council) to that of earl of Devonſbire. The next day, the 
| | king knighted judges, ſerjeants, doctors of law, and other gentlemen, to the num- 
ber of three or four hundred 4 and made ſixty two knights of the Batb.on the day 
following. This was preparatory to the coronation, which was. celebrated, in 
Weſtminfter-abbey,.ion Monday, Fuly 25, being St. James's day; John Whitgife _ 
archbiſhop of Canterbury performing the ceremonies. of crowhing and an ointing 
both the. king and queen; the carl of Notingham being conſtituted lord Higb 
Steward, and the earl of Vorceſter made Earl Maręſcbal, for that day's ſolemnity. 
The plague reigning at this time in London with ſo much fury, that above 30,000 
perſons died of it within the year, there was no cavalcade from the Tower through 
the city to the palace of Weſtminſter, as had been uſual, the day before the coro- 
nation; and a proclamation, was publiſhed , forbidding all perſons (except the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and twelve principal citizens, who came in the mayor 's barge by 
water) to reſort thither, for fear of ſpreading the infection. To avoid the. diſtem- 5 
A per, the king, after knighting all the aldermen the next morning, removed with. his 
- court to Wincheſter; the count of Aremberg, though he had no commiſſion to 


—— * , 


tranſact any thing, following him thither, to prepare. matters againſt the arrival of 


John Baptiſta de Taxis count of Villa Mediana, the king of Spaine's embaſſador. 


A plotof e Tu E crown revenue in Scotland was too ſcanty, to enable Janes, when he hid | 
5.2247, no other income, to maintain either a. guard at home, or reſident embaſſadors 


* 


ethers. abroad; particular meſſengers and little agents were generally employed in the few | 


* 
* 


affairs he had occaſion to tranſact with foreign princes. This expoſed him to great 
inconveniences; perſons, ſent by his enemies and by proſcribed Papiſts, took upon 

theta, without, any commiſſion. from him, to act in bis name, and, there being no 

authoriſed miniſter on the place to detect their impoſtures, they made uſe of it for 
their own purpoſes, and to his prejudice, making their court chicfly by pretending 
be had a fecret affection to the Romiſb religion. Such was Oglely at the court of 

| -  Spaine, mentioned in Hinwood's memorials *;. ſuch was Ant. Standen at the coucts 
of Nancy and Florence, ſpoken of in Filer c, Eures; and cardinal, D'Oſat take 
notice of others at Rome., The king too, being by his natural diſpoſition. averſe to 
cruelty, and by principle againſt putting any body to death for their religion, had 


J frequently, in his free way of talk, declared, againſt all perſecution in religious mat- 
ä ters: hence the Engliſb Roman Cetholicks, cagerly catching at any thing that flat 
tered their paſſions, pleaſed themſelves with the hopes of a toleration , and, finding 


their miſtake upon his tering ee exceedingly irritated, though he 
treated them more. favourably than the late queen, and levied no money upon re- 
culantss. Abundance of their prieſts, obnoxious:to the laws, and haniſhed in the 


ymer, xvi. 352. Vol. i. p. 1, 2. in council}; chat be would never allow a tolera- 

Lare 33. bon ſo long as he hved, and, though he bad 

4 The count of Beaumont, in his Depeche, Aug. * but an hundred men in his realm to ſtand by 

| 200, 1603, relates, that, the earl of Tyrone: and “ him, he would fight to death 5 N all that 
econ other noblemen having ſome time before attended , ſhould. offer to force him to it. Theſe were his 
| _ king James with ſome certain deputies, ſent from ( very words,” Thoſe deputies were kept in 
. Fels, to preſent a petition for a toleration and priſon till October. 5. Depec. Oel. 15. 
liberty. of conſcience, he fell into ſuch. a paſſon, Ib. Dep. July 23, 28, 30, Aug. 13, a0, Sept. 

tat he committed four of the chief deputies to the 1, Oel. 1I0oĩUG3ĩäf © 5 
Tower, * proteſting (what he afterwards declare eee == 
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and a free 


was no treafon to take up armes againſt a kjng before he was crowned, fees 
have been à great encouragement to the undertaking': and Clarke confelled, tha 


I 3 284 We : GE JOKES 1 F minen 8 144 A * 
of the hopes of à toleration. A notion, adopted and maintained by Watſon, that £ 


+ 


another, which gave bim a greater intereſt in his country, that of 
of the 
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1 This gentleniau's.. Nahe is ſaid to be E gere, the true ſpelling of it being probably corrupted in 
as oL, III. . | | BT +>, 
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yu. * * 


 Jawaes L. diſturbance io the nation, They were both men of proud, haughty, 


— 


* 


and revenge- 


n 


7D Lee ful tempers, violent in their reſentments, indefatigable and impetuous jn'the pur. 


wut of their ends: and, when. the paſſans of men. are up, they will die for a ftraw, 


| her on the ſubjet, Cobbam wrote her a letter to defi 


and are capable of the xaſheſt enterprizes. They had ſenſe enough to reflect, that | 
the nation would not embark ir their private quarrel, that ſome thing more was to 
be done, to propagate. dilaffe&ion, and. to, raiſe a ſpirit, which, inſtead of venting. 
itſelf in empty complaints, ſhould carry people on to action: and that it was ne- 
ceſſaty to apply to foreign powers for aſſiſtance. With this view, they had waited 
ſeveral times on M. de Rojny , and, before his arrival, on M de Beaumont; making 
Propolitions, which thoſe wiſe minilters rejeted, and blamed their conduct as very 
conſiderate. Falling in their application to France, it was thought proper to 


: Too 


 kempr the getting of foccours from Haine; and Cabhone, by the means of Law. 


rene, a merchant very great with Aremberg, began a correſpondence with this em- 
Baſſador,, who very readily gave ear to his overtures. Cobham made him afterwards. 
ſeveral viſits by night: and, in thefe, . ſome alterations ſeem to have been made in 


their plan; it being thought fit to make uſe of the lady Arabella's name, and to ſet 


Her up for queen, after they had got the king, queen, prince Henry, and the princeſs 
Elizabeth, in their power. It was propoſed likewiſe to raiſe at once an inſur- 
tection in England, Scotland, and Feland; which'Cobham undertook to do, if ſup- 
plied with 600,000 crowns, to be diſpoſed of to maſcontents, one half in the firſt, 

he other in the two latter. realms: and, Aremberg offering but half that ſam, he 


: determined, under colour of a paſs he had got for travelling abroad, to paſs into 


Flanders to ſollieite the archduke for the whole, and, if this prince was too indigent 
to furniſh. it, to proceed on to Spaine ; and, when he had got the money, to make 
Ferſey (where Ralegh was ſtill goyernor) in his way home, to conſult. him About its 


. diſtribution. All the perſons, for whom a ſhare of it was deſigned, were not yet 


fixed: but Grey was to have 12,000, Brote 10,000, and Ralegh 81,000, crowns; 
and this laſt might perhaps have made a better hand. of it, if there had been any 


reaſon for Cobbam's ſuſpicion, that he would have ſeized him with the money, and 
delivered up both to the king. Broke was to have engaged Arabella to write three 


letters, to the king of Spaine, the archduke, and the duke of Savoy, promiſing them, 


Roman Catholicks, and to be ruled by them in het marriage: but he neyer ſpoke to 
bet for the propoſal; but ſhe, looking upon. it as a trick, ſent it immediately to the 
king It doth not appear, whether they had any delign_ of matrying her to the 


to ſettle a firm. peace between England and | Spaine, to grant a toleration to the 


cardinal Farneſe, according to the pepe: ſcheme before-mentioned, and it may rea- 


ſonably be doubted, whether they really intended to make her queen®; for Cob- 


Lam bargain with Spaine about the money was treated on behalf of the Infants, = 
as M, de Beaumont was aſſured by very good information. Whatever was the de- 


5g of the conſpirators, it was not ripe for execution, nor was the ſcheme fally ad- 5 
juſted, before the whole affair was diſcovered, . . 


: - 


+ : * s PTY 8 e 1 
n 


„Turxr ate two ways of accompting for its diſcovery. Ohe is mentioned in 


14 


Clarke's conteſſion, which ſays, © That Vatſon, in bis conference wich bim, about 


«© "Midfummer, told him, he underſtood that one John Gage, a principal fayourer 


« of the Jeſuits, had informed the lord Cecil, that the faid / atfan, Clarke, and 


* 


 « ofhers, intended to ſurprize the king and his court, and he, the faid Matſon, con- 


« ceived, this information came from the archprieſt and the Feſurts.” There was, 


tt this tine, ſo bitter an enmity between the Romi/b ſecular priefts and the Feſuits, 


. * 
r 
* 4 15 „ 


and ſuch an cagerneſs for accuſing one another of practices againſt the government, 


that probably this information was not entirely credited ; nothing appearing to be 
D. A, 2.  Rofry, June 25.) Mum. de Sulhl. Dq. September 1. 2 
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ps by quickening Cecil 's ordinary vigllance. Jans I. . 
nf in a letter to his ; 


maſter, the king of France. Antho Copley TE | | 18 : 
with the two prieſts, and been preſent at all the meet ings PINE e 


1 


the deſign for ſeizing the king, going from hirlodging told ons of ph pen es | 
« he took: leave of her for a long time; and perhaps ſhould bever foe ber me \ - 7 $654 
«« deſigning either to die, or ſtrike a remarkable ſtroke for the good of his country” 
His fiſter telling this to her huſpand, he gave notice of it to the lord adn 185 4 
Copley, being the; more ſulpeRed, becauſe be had a brother lately eme from Sung, 
examination, that he had heen concerned in à plot for ſeizing: the king, at the in 
ſtigation of . atſon,. Clarke, Sir Gri Markbam (whom he | repre refs ed MR 
principal conſpirator, and the chief of the enterprize upon his majeſty's perf vn) Sit 
Arthur Savage, the lord Grey, and G. Broke, the three laſt, were arreſted 6n the 
12: and, four days after, a proclamation was iſſued for the apprebenſion of tbe 
| three firſt, the ports being ſtopped to prevent their eſcape abrbad . The carl . 4 
Northumberland, who had, a few days before; for-ſpitting in evlonel eres face | + 
the preſence chamber, been ordered under a guard to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 25 
palace at Croydon, was ſuſpected on this occaſion, und eonfiried more cloſely: but, 
his innocence ſoon appearing, he was ſet at liberty, and retired to his ſeat of gien. 
 bouſe. . Grey and Bebe readily confeſſed their knowledge of the defign; and the 
latter owned, that he had imparted it to his brother the lord Cobbam: Who had 
likewiſe treated with Aremberg on another affair, in which Cobham had told him. 
that Ralegh was concerned. Ralegb i, at his firſt examination, denied his know in 
any thing, either of Cobbam's practice with Aremberg, or about the lady —_— 
though he {aid afterwards, that, fering - Cobham go from his houte to S, Satis: 
ſtairs, near which Lawrency lived, he ſuſpected it was in order to à Conference with i 
Aremberg. Cobbam, in a fury on this occaſion, accuſed Rategh of knowing his 
tranſactions with that embaſſador; but ſoon as he grew cool retracted his accu- 
fation. Ralegb however, upon the intercepting of a letter of his to Cobham, was 
examined again on Fuly 20, and ſent to the Tower: Cecil was violently r 
proſecutions, acting with an heat, which A. de Beaumont judged more ſuitable to 5 1 
his own intereſts and paſſions, than to a becoming zcal for the good of the realms . 5 1 
but Cobham's contradicting what, it was pretended,” he had ſald apainſt Rags, 1 
made the council at a loſs how to proceed. They reſolved to fall upon his moſt 5 
intimate friends, to try if they could get any thing out of them againſt him; but, e 
no diſcovery being made that way, their ſtrongeſt argument to prove or preſume of 
Bis guilt was drawn from an attempt he had made, à "few days before, to kill him- 
ſelf. He declared indeed, that he had made this attempt, not out of fear, but re- 
ſentment, that he might not ſerve for a triumph to his enemies, who, he knew, 
| had power enough to put him to death, though innocent: it ſhews however the 
violence of his paſſions, and may ſerve to leſſen the force of thoſe preſumptions, 
which ſome perſons, out of an opinion of his prudence, have entertained of his not oe 
being concerned in a conſpiracy ſo ill concerted, and contradictory to his former =>, 
ſentiments. 2 JJ... OLE ThE 2 ST I. 17S POE 3p" . . 


Tux king and council were entirely ſatisfied, that this plot had been encouraged Tic of C. l. 

by the king of Spaine and the archduke e: but, being inclined to à peace, they did nom, Grp, 

not care to throw a ſlur upon either. The latter's embafſador had fo conſiderable 5 

a ſhare in it, that there was no proceeding againft the criminals, without bringing 
his name in queſtion: but, Aremberg departing for Handers about the middle of 


5 s "br 22 2 4 4 OE „ * 1 l 13 k Sg 1 J » a 145 „ 9 e 5 ; * iD, ut | _ 
Dep. July 30.. __* Rymer, xvi. 523. 528. Beaumont, Dep. July 28, o See bis =. 
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the change. of counſellors, and ihe proclaiming liberty of religion.” The firſt; la- 


clearl 


"fiſt profiler ; 


g's mercy. It was a 
ftrang prefamprion in favour of his jnnocepes, chat, after all theſe demands and 
offers, Cobbam was not produced. The attorney Cote, wbe had the management 
of the trial on the crown, fide, treated him with facts Billinſgate language, as ſearce 
Ever dropped from the fouleſt mouth of the maſt venal lawyer upon earth: yet 

Sir D. Carleton, ho was preſent, ſays, Ralæb anſwered with that temper, wit, 

« learning, courage, and judgment, that, ſaving it went with the hazard of his life, 

„ it was the happieſt day he ever ſpent; J well: he ified” all advantages which 

i were taken againſt him, that, were it not ſama malum graufus guum rer, and an 

ill name half hanged, in the opinion of all nan, he would have been acquitted. | 
«« After ſentence given, bis requeſt was, to have his anf wets related to the King, 
and pardon to be begged, and, if there were no hopes thereof, then that Cobham 

** ſhould die firſt?" and be had juſtice done bim in this veſpeck «The two fir, 

« that brought the news to the king, were Roger Aſhton and a Scotebmam, one 

* whereof affirmed, that never apy man ſpeke fo well in times paſt; nor would in 

| * the world to come; and the other ſaid, that; whereas, when be faw him frſt, he 

vas foled with the common. hatred, that he would have gone 100 miles to fee 

| dim hanged, yet, before he parted, he would have gone 1000 to have faved bis 


The commiſſioners of oyer and terminer were, Popham and Anderſon, the juſtices Gatgdy and 
the lord chamberlain, the earl of Devon, lord Amr) Warburton, and Sit 2 IVade. © : = 
 Howan a, the lords Cecil and Watton, Sir Jan Fir Dudley Cur . ee badge 7 bamber- | © 

Stanhope vice-chamberlain, the two chief juſtices lain, November 27, 1603. :: Ss. "= 
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b life. In a word, no man ever got over an univerſal odium in ſo ſhort a time: JawzsT, 


he came into court the moſt hated man in England, he went. out of it the 


4 popular. Oſber ne ſays ', that ſome of Ralegh's jury were afterwards ſo touched 
in conſcience, that they aſked him pardon: on their knees for their verdict: the 
« count de Beaumont judged bim to be, juſtly *, though not legally, condemned 3,” 

,  Henzv/ Broke lord Cobbam and Thomas lord Grey of Wilton were tried on 

Friday and Saturday, November 25 and 26, by their peers +; the lord chancellor 


ſitting as high ſteward s. Never was there ſo. poor and abject a ſpirit, as Cob 


„ hem: be heard his indictment with much fear and trembling, ſometimes inter. 
te rupting it by forſwearing what he thought to be wrongly inſerted, ſo. as by his | 
« faſhion. it was known, before he ſpake, what he would confeſs or deny. In his 
« firſt anſwer he faid, he had changed his mind ſinee he came to the bar; for, 
*« whereas he came with an intention to have made his confeſſion, without deny- 


ing any ching, now ſeeing many things inſerted, in his indictment, with which he | 


e could not be charged, and not being able in one word to make diſtinction of 
« many parts, he muſt plead to all not guilty. For what related to Arabella, he 
« denied the whole accuſation; only ſaying, ſhe had ſought his friendſhip, and his 
« brother Broke had ſought hers. As to the other deſigns, he ſaid, he had ham- 


te mered in his brains ſome ſuch imaginations: but 


never had propoſed to bring. 


them to eſſect. He exclaimed: againſt Ralegb.as one who had ſtirred him up to 


389 „ p. 17. * Bednihont „Dep. Oftdber 10. 
A bs reaſons for this opinion were founded as 
well upon. the inſufficie 
his knowledge of 


of the evidence; as upon 


and the perſons he had employed to attend all the 


trials, but from various other circumſtances arid re- 


lations, upon which; as he tells the King — 
he could abſolutely depend. He knew very. well. 
Ralegh and Cate, deſigns, as well by their pro- 
poſals made to himſelf and Roſy, as by che cor- 
reſpondence they had in France by the means of 
M. Mafen de ia Fontaine; and lady Ralegb in- 


formed him, that her huſband had been interro- 
but had con- 


Cabham's frequent vilits to 7 
ed nothing. Beſides Ralegh's 


ham had at his trial - diſcovered him to be the 


perſon, who carried letters and meſſages be- 
tween them, and the cireumſtances of Cobbam's 


by \Ralegh's, wheneyer he 


made a viſit to Aremberg, and returning thither 


vrhen it Was over, the king of Denmark had ſent 


5 Jamer unchocpunt- of due Spanifo deſign and reſo- 
lution 


do make the deſcent propoſed, and a Seotch- 
man had been taken, in the beginning of Auguſt, at 


conferences with Cobham. This embaſſador could 
not help diſcovering the pain he felt on that bc- 
caſion; and the court were ent 
Cobham's. plot was encoura 


not only from the Scatchmin's confeſſion, but from 

eimal letters of A/tmberg's, which had been 
intetcepted, and which the king ſhewed to A. de 
Beaumont. Theſe letters and proofs were not in- 


two ori 


deed produced at the trials, becauſe Janet was fo 


deſirous of a peace with the king of Spuise and the 


archduke, that he did not care to obſtruct it by 


throwing a ſlur upon either, which might prejudice. 


his ſubjects more againſt it: and this 
influenced him ſo much, that, when the Span 
embaſſador complained of the attorney Cole s fay- 


Ver. HE  - 


apprehenſion 


z#s guilt, not only from the 
accounts he received from the king, the miniſters, 


feſſe. | ang * 
1 from Cobham in che Tower, 
e: confeſſion of the lieutenant's ' ſong after Cob- 


rely ſatisfied, that 
1 Theſe were the lord treafurer Bucſhunſt, the 


Sufolt, the carl of Mon 


Spaniſh * 


ing at Rateg)'s trial, „ That he had proof enough 


<< to condemn Aremleng, if he could be tried in 
« England,” he ordered Co 
preſſiens, and make an apology for them at G0 


molt. 7 


e to qualify his ex- 


— — 


legh's condemnation illegal were founded on the 


contradiction in Cobhant's teſtimony, and the want 
of another -witneſs, though he ſays, that the law 


which required two witneſſes had been charged in 


that it had been broke through, or not obſerved; in 


her reign. There is too much truth in this: and 
it was perhaps all that the judges ſaid at Rategh's 
trial, though the printed accoutit' khersef in the 


State Trials repreſents the lord rlet juies 22:00: 


Fe that the Statutes of 2 4 and 5 E. 


the two acts made againſt, the queen of . Scots, in 


13 and 27 Elia. the da the former, fequit- 


ing two: witneſſes, was virtually ſet aſide by the 
latter, in which it was omitted: hut other wiſe there 


. " | 
r in the ſtatute book any, act 


doth not SK | 1. 8 
ſuch a repeal, as is mentioned in the 


amounting tt 


printed trial; and it would be of dangerous con- 
| ſequence to the lives and liberties of the people of 


in 


England, if the arbitrary proceedings of judges, 


breach of the laws, and in making court to power, 
Dover, in his return from BruxeHes, whither he had 
carried à packet from Hremberg, written upon hie 


ſhould ever be conſtrued into a repeal of thoſe laws 


rom which they are à deviation, and to {et aſide 


acts of parliament, the moſt important in their na- 


ture, the moſt beneficial for the good, and the moſt 
neceſſary for the ſafety, of the ſubject. - Dep, 


Auguſt 20, December 6, 10, 18, 

lord admiral Noringhum, the lord chamberlain 

ter maſter of the horſe 
Rutland, Caniderlind, 


on 


the earls of Northumberland, 


* Suſſex," Bout hampton, Pembrole, Hertford, Lincoln, 


and Devon; the viſcount Montacute, the lords Cecil 


{requiring two witneffes in caſes of treaſin) were 
repealed. | It hath been already dbſerved;' that of 


La Warr, Scroop, Windſor, Mordant, C. onttvell, _ | 


Darty of Chicke,” Chandos, Hunſdon, S.. John, 


| Butghley, Compton, Norreys, Sidney, Anolis, Wotton, 


and Danvers. 595 3 
Fir D. Carleton's Letter, Nætember 27. 
8 U * dif- 


—_ 
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James I. « diſcontent, and thereby eulats his fortunes; charging him with having once' pro-' 7 


4 Dorboy e poſed to him a means for the Spaniard to invade England, by bringing down an 
| 1% 


army to the Greyne (under pretence of ſending it to the Netherlands) and landing 
« ĩt at Milfar d baven; with having made himſelf a penſioner to Spaine for 150 


e crowns a year, to give intelligence, and with having, as an earneft of his dili- 


<« pence, already related to the count of Aremberg the particulars of what had 
<« paſſed in the audience of the ſtates at Greenwich, When his brother's confeſ- 
«« ſion was read, about his contract with Aremberg for money to be given to mal- 
«© contents, he excepted to him as an incompetent accuſer; calling him a viper, 

©« and charging him with inceſt. When his letter to Aremberg for 500, ooo crowns, / 
« and the latter's anſwer, conſenting to the demand, were produced, he flew to 
« his former retreat, pretending he had no ill meaning in this, and excufing 
e Aremberg likewife, as one who meant thereby onely to further the Peace. 
« When his intended travelling to Bruxelles, Savoy, and Spaine, was urged; he 
*« confefled imaginations, but to no purpoſe : and ſtill laid the fault upon his own 
te weakneſs in ſuffering himſelf to be miſled by Ralegb: Being aſked of his two 
letters to different purpoſes, the one excuſing, the other condemning, Ralegh, 
e he ſaid, the laſt was true, and the other was drawn from him by device in the 

% Tower, by young Harvey, the lieutenant's fon, who, being corupted by Ra- 

« -Jexh, carried intelligence betwixt them. Having thus accuſed all his friends, 

© and faid fo little to excuſe himſelf, the peers were not long i in deliberating about 
« his ſentence: and, being found guilty, he begged a great while for life and fa- 
ce your, alledging his confeſſion as a meritorious act. Grey, quite in another key, 


began with great aſſurance and alacrity, telling the lords, the judges, and the 


* king's council, their duties, in a long ſpeech ; and kept them the whole day in 


* ſubtile traverſes and ſubterſuges: but the evidence was too perſpicuous, by 


« Broke's and Markham's confeſſions, that he was acquainted with the ſarprize 


of the king,” He had undertaken to bring an hundred men for that purpoſe : 


and, to excufe it, he pretended it was only to deliver a petition to his majeſty 
for reformation of ſome abuſes in the ſtate; that he delayed it for fear the Ro- 
man Catbolicł faction ſhould ſurmount his, and he was minded to have his own 
religion (that of the Puritans) be ſuperior (which ſeems to have been the reaſon, 


why they did not put their deſign in execution) and that, being merely a verbal 


affair, and never taking effect, it could not be treaſon.” Clear as his own and 
others confeſſions: had made his guilt, the lords were long eder they could all 
« agree: and, loth to come out with ſo hard a cenſure againſt him, moſt of 
« them ſtrove with themſelves, and would fain, as it ſeems, have diſpenſed with 


their conſciences to have ſhewed him favour. When he was, after ſentence, 
et aſked, what he could ſay againſt its being denounced,” he replied, I have no- 


« thing to ſay, yet a word of Tacitus comes in my mouth, non eadem omnibus de- 
« ra; the houſe of Wilton have ſpent many lives in their prince's ſervice, and 
ec Grey cannot beg his.” He only deſired, that either Travers (who was his 


chaplain, and had aſſiſted Dr. Sparkes in his education) or Field, two Furien 
preachers, might be ſent for, to attend him before execution. 

_ Watſon and Clarke' were hanged on November 29, and both cut down ate 
Broke, > who had been the means of linking the different. conſpiracies. together, 


was beheaded on Monday, Dec. 5, in the Caftle-yard; baving from the ſcaffold a 


fight of St. Croſs's hoſpital, which had firſt drawn him into diſcontent. He died 
with conſtancy, and in all appearance religiouſly ; ; maintaining the truth of all-his 


cognfeſſion, except as to the words 3, that it never would be well, till the fox and 
his cubs were taken away. The biſhop of Chicheſter, who en din 
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to the ſcaffold, went thence by the king's order to/Cobham, as the biſhop of Win- 2 Awe &> 


cbeſter did to Ralegh, to prepare them for their ends, and bring them to a ſincere 1 De bor. L 
' confeſſion, in order to reconcile the contradictions between the one's open accuſa- 8 
tion, and the other's peremptory denial. Chicbeſter had ſoon done what he went 
for, finding Cobbam willing to die; and reſolved: to affirm, at his death; what he 
had ſaid. againſt Ralegh : but Winchefter had more to do with his charge; for, 
though he found him well ſettled and determined to die a chriſtian and good pro- 
teſtant, yet, as to the point of confeſſion, Ralegb would not yield to any part of 
Cobham's accuſation; only the penſion; he ſaid, was once mentioned, but never 
went further. In the mean time, the council and courtiers were ſolliciting tge 
king, then at Wilton, ſome for letting the law take its courſe, others for ſnewing 
grace to all the priſoners, or to ſuch as they affected : Cecil had a mind to fave his 
brother Cobham; the queen interceded for Ralgb; and a ſum of 50,000 l. was of- 
fered to the Scotch favourites to procure their pardon. James, unmoved by all their 
inſtances, told ſuch as adviſed to let juſtice take place, that he would not go the 
faſter for their driving: and to the lords, who recommended clemency, he ſaid, 
that mercy was his peculiar, and it did not become them to be petitioners againſt 
their own verdicts. Undetermined, or elſe concealing his reſolution, he ſigned, 
on Wedneſday, Dec. 7; and ſent to Sir Benjamin Tichburne, the high ſheriff, war- 
rants for the execution of Markbam, Grey and Cobbam; who in that order were 
to take their turns on the Friday following, about ten in the morning. Markham 
was accordingly carried to the ſcaffold, with an heavy and ſorrowful countenance, 
though he did not ſeem to want reſolution: and, after ſome complaints of hav- 
ing been deluded with hopes of a pardon, and brought thither unprepared, toolæ 
leave of his friends, ſpent ſome time in devotions, after his manner, and diſpoſed 
himſelf for the fatal ſtroke; which was delayed a while through the abſence of 
the ſher ift. 820 Nit an ic bn 290M 1 nl e 455 EMSA 
Tx king had, on the day before, about noon, diſpatched Jobn Gibb, a groom 
of his bedchamber, ſcarce known about court, being juſt come from Scotland, 
with a warrant, drawn and written by himſelf, to ſtay the execution, after each 
of the priſoners had made his laſt ſpeech or confeſſion, and was going to lay his 
head upon the block; none of his councib knowing any thing of the matter, til! ; 
he communicated--it to them, the next morning, at Wilton, about the hour of 
the expected execution. He had forgot to put his name to the warrant, and been | 42 
forced to ſend. for the meſſenger. back again. This loſs of time had like to have 
proved fatal to Mariam; for Gibb, arriving at M incheſter, found ſuch à crowd) 1 
about the ſcaffold, that he could not get up to it, to ſpeak. to the ſheriff: ge A 
James Hay, and called to him as he was ſitting among the nobility to ſee the 
tragedy, he would ſcarce have been able to execute his commiſſion. By this gen- 
tleman's means he got ſpeech of the ſheriff; who, withdrawing from the ſcaffold, 
received from Gibõꝭ the king's warrant. and orders: and, upon his return, telling 
Markham, that, ſeeing, he was ſo ill, prepared, he would allow him two hours 
reſpite, ſent him into prince Arthur shall. Grey, then mounting the ſcaffold 
with great reſolution, made a long fervent and religious, but affected, prayer, like 
his uſual ſpeeches: and, after acknowledging bis offence, and that his heart was 
faulty, aſked pardon of the king, and made another prayer, above half an hour 
long, for bis majeſty's good eſtate. When this was ended, the ſheriff, telling 
him, he had received directions to change the order of the execution, and Cobbam 
being to die firſt, he had an hour more to live, ſent him into the Caſtle- ball to 
keep company with Markham. Col bam next came upon the ſcaffold, with a good 
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He aſſurance, and contempt of death, to the ſurprize of all the ſpectators: and, after 


4. D. 12603. 


the Puritans, 


dome ſhort prayers, with his miniſter and by himſelf, expreſſed his ſorrow, and 
craved pardon of the king and the world, for his offence. As for Sir V. Raleghs, 
he declared, upon his hope of ſalvation, that what he had faid of him was true: 
and, with theſe words, would have taken a fhort farewell of the world, with a 
wonderful eaſe and conftancy, but the ſheriff ſtopped him, on the pretenee of his 
| being firſt confronted with ſome other of the priſoners. All the company preſent 
were aſtoniſhed at this ſtrange proceeding ; none being able to dive into the myſ- 
tery, till, Gray and Markbam being brought again upon the ſcaffold, the ſheriff 
made them a ſhort ſpeech, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of their offences, and the 
juſtice of their condemnation, to which, upon his aſking them, they all aſſented; 
and then acquainted them with his majeſty's having granted their lives. The 
different effect, which examples of juſtice and mercy have upon the people, was 
remarkable on this occafion. When the executioner had holden up Broke's head, 
with the uſual cry, he was not ſeconded by the voice of any man, Except he. 
theriff: but, when the king's grace was now declared, every body joined in the 
ſhouts of joy, which were echoed back from the town, as if the ſame thing 
bad happened there, which paſſed in the caſtle. The condemned priſoners, quite 
confounded at firſt; had no ſooner recovered from their ſur prize, than they over- 
flowed with expreſſions of gratitude for the king's goodneſs, and vows of deſerving 
it by their future bebaviour. Nalegb, whale execution had been fixed for the 
Wedneſday following, had the like grace; but was ſent: with. Grey and Cobam to 
the Tower, to remain there during pleaſure:  Martham, Brokefby and Copley, 
were baniſhed, the kingdom. Grey's forfeited oſtate in Buckinghamſhire was, af- 
tet his attainder, leaſed out ta his mother, and after his death (which happened 
in the. Tower on July 6, 1614) was granted in fee to George Villars duke of 
Buckingham. He died without iſſue; and, his next heirs being his two ſiſters, 
— married. to Sis. Fr. Goodwin of HWinchendon, and Bridget to Sir Rowland 
erten of Fartbingoe, the duke purchafed the latter's intereſt in the . 
T payment of above 11,0007. and procuring him the patent of a.baro ub 
bam (whoſe poſt of lord warden of the Cinque Ports was given, ——— 
day, to the lord H, Howard) being ſet at liberty, diad in Fanuary 1619, in a 
very indigent condition: his brother George's: fon, Miiliam, being his next heir, 
3, was by king James reſtored in blood, though not to the title of Cobham: 
Tan Rowanifts were not more diſappointed, than the Puritans were, in their 
expectations of a toleration. Theſe laſt founded their hopes in the king's being 
bred up among the Scorch preſbyterians, in conſequence thereof they fappoſed him 
favourable to their new: doctrines and form of diſcipline : but he had ſuffered too 
much from the tyrannical government of the , to like it; and, having been 
farced by their impertinences, and impoſing their new invented notions upon him 
as well as others, to examine into the points in queſtion, he was become entite 
maſter of the controverſy. They had obliged him, twelve years before, to ſign a 
2 confeſſion of faith, fach as they thought fit to preſcribe, and either out of a com- 
pliment to him, or in hopes of getting him to undertake their protection, the 


ſttep made him publickly. declare, that he ntterly. difapprovet it, and had ſigned it 
onely by conpulſion. He had Epen at his table, when he entertained the depu- 
ties of Geneva, condemned ſeveral of the Calvinian doarines, to their no ſmall 
mortification ; and in his Baf/icen Doron he had ſafficiently declared his diflike of 
the hirk's proceedings: dut doubting of their ability to perſuade, they hoped to 
tetrify bim into a compliance with their * They had tried this laſt method | 
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French Hugonots = in a ſynod at Gap, now adopted it for their own: bat this 
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in vain with Eligaberb, pretending to be 100, o00 ſtrong : but W was more Jaxies J. 
timorous, as well in his nature, as by being ſcarce ſented in the throne, and un- 1.004 
acquainted with the ſtate of his realm; and they preſented him, in Ociober, a pe- D. 1603. 
tition, in the name of a thouſand miniſters, deſiring an alteration in ſome parts of 
the liturgy, a reformation in points of diſcipline, and an exemption from ſub- 
{cribing to the Book of Common Prayer. The univerſity of Oxford drew up an 4 
anſwer to this petition: and that of Cambridge, being prevented in the like de- 
ſign, paſſed a decree, that whoever oppoſed the doQrine or diſcipline of the churen 
of England, either by word or writing, ſhould be ſuſpended from all degrees al- 
ready taken, and incapacitated to take any for the future. There had been, a few 
months before, an illuſtrious teſtimony given of the excellency of the Tervice'6f 
this church, and of its uſefulneſs to draw people off from popery, by M. de Roy; 
: who, having ſeen it at Canterbury and in the king's chapel, ſaid, that, if the 
« reformed churches in France had kept the ſame order of divine ſervice amoug 
« them, there would have been many thouſands more of proteſt anti. than there 
« now were in that country. Thoſe churches followed the Gent ba form, Which 
the Puritans were ſo zealous: for introducing in England. The king and council; 
far from approving their meaſures,” rejected the petition with indignation : but, as 
the deputies, that preſented it, preſſed much for leave to hold a difputation on the 
ſubject, the king appointed a conference for that purpoſe in the January follow=4. P. 2 
ing. The late queen had always refuſed them that favour, being of opinion, that 
expoſing things already ſettled to diſpute would eficourage an oppoſition; and dc 
caſion many diſorders: but James, either in hopes of leaving them Without re- 8 
ply or any pretence for not conforming, or willing to diſplay his own talents,” of | 
perhaps for the ſatisfaction of his council (none elſe being preſent,” beſides the de! | 
legates of both parties) allowed them to make what objeftions they thought fit = 
againſt the conſtitution of the church, and to maintain them by the beſt argu- 
ments they could produce. The conference was held for three days (Fanuary : 
14, 16, and 18.) at Hampton Court ; the archbiſhop' of Canterbury, tlie biſhops 
of London, Durbam, Mincbeſter, Norceſter, St. Davids, Chicbeſter, Carliſi, and 
Peterborough, with the deans of the Chapel, Weſtminſter, St. Paul s, Chrificburcb, I 
Warcefter, Saliſbury, Cbeſter, and Windſor, Dr. King and Dr. Field, attending 1 ä 
behalf of the church; and Dr. Jon Reynolds, Dr. Sparkes, Mr. Chalderton and 
Mr. Knowſtubs,- on the fide of the Puritans. James (who' ſhone” extremely on 
this occaſionꝰ, ſo that a temporal lord ſaid, he was perſwaded that he pale by the = 
inſtinct of the ſpirit f God) and his council were fully fatisfied of the e eee ol z 
the objections,” and the injuſtice: of the cavils, made by the Non- conformiſir r and 5 
the reſult of the conference is related in the proclamation 2, which” was iſſued on | 
March 1, ordering the laws to be put in execution againſt all that ork not con- -j 
form, . and- declaring againſt all future alterations and innovations. £7 
Ir ſets forth, * that the great importunity of the complainers againſt wie & Cm. | 
« mon Prayer, the vehemence of their affirmations, and the ſpeciouſneſs'of theit — ti > 
ee zeal, had induced him to hold the conference; that ſome, 'who'miſliked the | | 
e ſtate of religion here, preſuming more of his intentions than hie had given them 
« cauſe to do, and tranſported with humour, began ſuch proceedings, as rather 
raiſed a ſcandal in the church than took offence away; that they uſed forms of 
« divine. ſervice. not here allowed, held aſſomblies without authority, and did 
many other things which ſavoured more of ſedition than zeal; that the fucceſs 
« of the conference was ſuch; as happens to many other things, which raiſe 
« great expectation before they are cloſely examined; that he found mighty and 
« vehement remonſtrances ſupported by ſuch flender proofs, as made it Neil 
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Janus I. © appear to himſelf and his council. there was no cauſe for any change, either in 
F Nies © the Common Prayer, the doctrine and rites of the church; which were all juſ- 
< tified by the, practice of the primitive ages of the goſpel ; and that, though, 

«- with the conſent of the biſhops and other learned men, ſome few paſſages were 

<« rather explained than altered, yet, with a reaſonable conſtruction, every thing 
dr ere might well have ſtood in its former condition,” This proclamation was pre- 
Land priets, ceded a few. days by another, dated February. 22, and baniſhing all fit, ſe- 
| minary and other Ramiſb priefty”, requiring them to quit the realm before March 
29, and never to return! thither again, on pain of the Jaws being executed: upon 
them with the utmoſt rigonr. It is evident from a vaſt number af letters. in the 
eount of Begumont's negotiations, that king James! was a moſt determined enemy 
_ to. pepery; by a principle founded upon knowledge, and that it was impoſſible to 
prevail. with him, to give them any countenance,. or indulge them with a tolera- 
tion. Clement VIII, a man of greater moderation than moſt of his predeceſſors a, 
and obſerving. a different. conduct from theirs, ſpake handſomely: of the king; or- 
dered all the Roman Catbolicks and Jeſuits to carry themſelves. modeſtly. and re- 
ſpectfully towards him; and forbade Par ſons, in particular, to attempt raiſing 
any diſturbance in his dominions. He even propoſed ta write him a letter, and 
Henry IV made the offer in his name: but James declined the compliment, be- 
Cauſo he could not return it hy an anſwer 3 nor is there the leaſt ground to think 
(whatever ſtories malevolence: hath raiſed upon this ſubject) that he ever wrote him 
any letter. But he was horribly afraid of a p excommunication, leſt it ſhould 
expoſe him to as many attempts of an aſſaſſinatjon, as pope: Pius s had queen Bli- 
mabeth; againſt whom: they. were leſs likely to ſuecoed, than againſt himſelf, 
whom no danger could deter from hunting continually. This was the true rea- 
on, Why in the proclamation here mentioned, and on qther publick occaſions, 
be ſpaks. tenderly. of the pepe, and owned himſelf. obliged to him: M. de Beau- 
mont explains this obligation to ee in ne b e "_ water the 

ſentenct of excommunication.. - 

Tun war of Irelam had, the a laſt years, cot Elizabeth SIREN) 
and exhauſted the exchequer ; beſides a debt of near 400, O00 J. which, falling on 
her ſucceſſor, laid him under an obligation to uſe a better economy, than was 
agrecable to his nature, or conſiſtent with his pleaſures. The officers, who had 
ſerved in the reduction of that kingdom a, now came over with vaſt quantities of 
braſs or mixed money, expecting to have it exchanged for ſterling ſiibver, accord- 
wg io the late queen s procls mation: and were uneaſy to find the treaſary could 
not apfwer their demands. 'The magnificent funeral of the late queen, the pom- 

pous coronation of their pteſent majeſties, and the fumptuous entertainment of a 
multitude of fareign embaſſadots, had cauſed ſuch an exceſſive expence, that 
James had little money to diſtribute among his countrymen. His bounties con- 
ſifted chiefly in grants of erown lands, penſions, offices and patents: and though 
there was not near the number of theſe given them that is generally pode, | 
yet there. were enough to furniſh matter of clamour to the Exgltfh z who were 
foll as greedy 48 che others. They ſtormed at every beneficial privilege, in which 
they had no ſhare; and the king often coupled them together in the profits: thus 
te patent for exporting elothe, worth 10,000 J. to the patentess;\was granted 
jointly to Sir Famas Hay and Sit Philip Herbert. The queen lamented much the 
Kate of affairs, and was afraid, that the violent and avaritious humour of the 
Scots, and the diſebntents of the Engliſb, would endanger her huſband, and ruin 
* affairs, whila he indulged his good natute, and wem; all buſineſs,” to ſpend 
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his time in hunting: and yet the Scots were not ſatisfied, moſt of thats, Who IMA. 
had come with the king, returning home diſcontented; and reſolved to oppoſe} FO oe 
what he had ſet his heart on, an union of the two realms, unleſs they might, be N 
qualified for offices of truſt and profit in England, Without being obliged to take 
out e of naturalization, Never was the crown of England fo bare of mo- 
ney ; James had not wherewith to ſubfiſt His houſehold; he was forced to or- 
= to maintain his tables: the city of London, ſeeing none of the econotyy 
which kept up Elizabeth's credit; excuſed thehſelyes. from lending him 200,000 
crowns; which he deſired of them; loans were aſked of private men; entlemen 
were follicited to compound for the 'wardſhips of their children; and, no 'othe 
way offer ing, contracts were made with Dutch metchants' for a "form 'of money 
at an exorbitant"intereſt, \Nothing® renders a prince ſb deſpicable as indigence: 
and it had a fatal effect on Fanes's affairs, all whoſe parts and royal dignity could 
not keep him from falling into a getteral contempt. The plagie, which relgted 
all the laſt year in Landon, had hindered Hm from having tecbürſe to a pattia- 
ment for the relief of his neceſſities: but, the "mortality being in a manner over 
about Cbriſimas , he iſſued; on January 17, à proclamation. for calling one; 
ſpecifying therein the qualifications, which all lovers of their © country Nat to 
mind in their choice of knights and burgeffes. Propofins this, the firſt of his 
c reign, ta be a precedent. for the true uſe of future Parlaments and deſiting to 
« prevent the election of perſons unfit for the fer vice, and the theonyeniences daily 
<« ariſing and; multiplying by the perverting of 'thofe ancient dock orders, which 
had been deuiſed by the wiſdom of formet times, to be BE ec in the calling 
« of parliaments, he admoniſned all eectors to chooſe their knights of fhiteg gc ut 5 
of the principal knights and gentlemen in their counties, 'and for their burgeſſer | LL 
e not bankrupts, nor outlawed perſons, bat men of known good behaviour and | 
« ſufficient livelihood, without amy partial reſpects or ſactious combinations; and, = 
In boch caſes, men-of years; gravity, diferetioit and modeft converſation, As „ 
« the preſervation of unity in the profeſſton of fineere religion was one of oh = - 4 
« main pillars of the ſtate, he admonithed' thetn to avoid carefully the choice of | = 
« perſons, noted either for their ſuperſtitious blindneſs one way, or for their tut⸗ „„ = 
<« bylent humour the other. Sheriffs were charged not to ditect any precept"to . 1 
. fſuch ancient burroughs within their counties, 'as were ſo utterly fallen to decay = | 1 
« and ruined, that there wee not ſuficient"refidents therein,” either to elect or to 
be lawfully elected: and all cities and burroughs were otdercd to feal no blanks, 
ce leaving 1 it to any others to inſert the names of perſons to fetve for any city” or 
« burrough, but the inhabitants ſhould make open and free election according to 
« law, and fet down _ names of Wo" PORE ny chooſe, Dee: "they fea the 
16. certificate.” ul 4 
The parliament: ined; on e Marth 19, at flies" and the king Its proceed- 
opened the ſeſfion/ with. a long ſpesch; © in which he recommended an union of g. 
« the two realms, whaſe crowns were already united in his perſon; made an 
e apology for the many bounties and honours he had lately conferred upon ſuch, 
e ag had contributed eminently 0 his quiet reception in Englund, promifing to de 
« leſs laviſh in that reſpect for the future: and, after exclaiming againſt the exor- 
0 bitant power ar claims of the papacy, and expreffing his averſion to perſecution, 
declared the manner in which he intended to proceed both againſt the Roman 
« Catbolicts and the Puritans.” It was a ſpeech evidently full of plainnels and 
ſincerity, flowing (as he ſaid) from the bottom of his heart: bur, however agree- | 
able an open frankneſs, without the leaſt diſguiſe or reſerve, is to reaſohable per- 
ſons, it 1 not aun b becauſe! it is olten abuſed. In py harangues, 
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Janss l. people are apt to be ſo intent upon what is neceſſary to be ſaid, as to neglect fre- 


A. D. 1604. 


quently. conſidering what is not fit to be ſaid: and, though James deelared him- 
{elf an avowed, enemy to all the errors of the Papiſts, yet the publiſhing of his 


wiſhes of a Cbriſtian union in religion, and his reſolution for making advances to- 
Wards i it, by retrench ing novelties of all kinds; wiſhes and ſteps truly worthy of a 


wiſe, judicious, and Cbriſtian prince, was ſo perverted by malevolent and purita- 


 nical ſpirits, contrary to his good meaning, as to ſerve for a ground to thoſe doubts, 


which they raiſed and propagated, to the prejudice: of his ſincerity in the Proteſtant 
religion. By a miſtake in not ſending for the commons to the houſe of lords, few 


of - lower houſe had heard the ſpeech : and for this reaſon it was repeated on 


the Thurſday following; when Sir Edward Philips, knight for Somerſet, was pre- 
ſented as ſpeaker, It was this gentleman, who, in his harangue on that occaſion, 
firſt gave bis majeſty the title . of a Solomon, celebrating his zeal in religion, his 
t unblemiſhed courſe of lite, his precedence before all other princes in divine and 


«« moral literature, his temperance in diſpolition, ys Gre to: ions and * 5 
« « approved magnanimity in dangers.” 


Ix was not to be expected, that the er which bad fubſiſied for 8 
ages between the Engli/h and Scots, ſhould ſubſide in an inſtant, and that at a time, 
when the former were alarmed and exaſperated at the favours: beſtowed upon the 
latter, which they.conceived to be an injury to themſelves, an union in the laws and 


ice, and an equality in the privileges of both countries, could be eaſily ef- 
N The king had ſhewn his inclination. to it, as well by ſeveral proclamations 


for reprefling diſorders, and eſtabliſhing quiet in the borders, and by his continuat 


diſcourſes on the ſubject with perſons. of quality of both nations, as by repreſenting 
in his ſpeech the great advantages it would procure. to both: and the parliament 
complied ſo far with him, as to paſs. an act, for appointing commiſfioners to treat 
with others to be deputed by that: of Scotland, about: an union. Two others paſſed, 


dne providing for the better execution of juſtice, by preventing corruption in officers, 


to whom cauſes were referred by judges, and the courts at Weftminfter, and the 


other for the due execution of the ſtatutes againſt | Feſu;ts; ſeminary prieſts, and re- 
cuſants. The ſtatutes of Edward VI for the marriage of the clergy, and for all 


citations, proceſſes and judgments in eccleſiaſtical courts being iſſued in the king's 


name, and under his ſeal, were revived; the latter whereof afforded afterwards a 


pretence to the Puritan faction for creating trouble to the biſhops in their juriſ- 


diction. James was truly zealous for the good of religion, and the conſtitution of 
the church of England: and had in a letter, on = Fuly 10, laſt year, to the uni- 


verſity of Oxford, declared his reſolution of reſtoring all the impropriations in his 


hands to the eccleſiaſtical livings, to which they had originally. belonged; hoping 
that others would follow his example, and that the heads of houſes, meeting on 


the ſubjeQ, would provide a better and ſufficient maintenance for the vicars of ſuch 


impropriate churches, as belonged to colleges; which they have ſince very laudably 
done, ſo far as the leaſes in being allowed to be practicable. Elizabeth, under co- 


lour of an act in the beginning of her reign, empowering her to ſeize what manots 
ſhe pleaſed belonging to the eſpiſcopal ſees, upon granting impropriations in ex- 


change, and by biſhops being allowed to make leaſes of their poſſeſſions to the 


crown for an unlimited number of years, had made ſhameful depredations on the 
church, and depauperated many of the ſees to ſuch a degree, that they were not 
able to ſupport, a,biſhop. ſuitable to his dignity: To redreſs this grievance for the 
future, and prevent the im portunity of the Engli iſh and Scots, all equally keen in 
graſping at church · lands, James got an act in this ſeſſion, for vacating all grants, 
and leaſes for above twenty one years, or three lives, that ſnould be made by any 
I 8 Council. M. Brit. iv. 369. | | 
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| biſhop, to himſelf, of apy of: bis heirs and ſuecceſſors. Some others paſſed for the Iauzs 1. 
reſtitution in blood of the ſon and two daughters of Robert late earl of Eſex, o of FN : 
. Charles the brotber, and Villian Paget, the onely ſon, of the late lord of that 8 
name, of the earl of Southampton, and of Thomas the onely ſon of Philip late earl 
of Arundel * ; but without any direct reverſal of the attainders, to which they. re- 
lated. Great as the king's neceſſities were, the houſe of commons, compoſed, for 
the greater part, of Puritans, and their favourers, did not ſeem inclined to grant 
dim a ſupply. The New-year's gifts, of which the late queen had made ſo con- 
ſiderable a profit, dropped at once, as if they had been made only out of fear, and 
none had been made to a prince of a milder diſpoſition, on the firſt occaſion that 
offered in his reign; a debt of 80, ooo J. which ſhe had contracted to the city of - 
London, and had left unpaid, ſerved that body for an excuſe in declining to lend 
him a further ſum ; he had received no emolument from the pecuniary mulets lad 
on recuſants, or from diſpenſations for excuſing their non- atiendance at divine 
ſervice, which had made an ordinary part of her revenue: and he was Rill at an 
extraordinary expence of 120,000 /. a year, to keep Ireland quiet. The re 
ſentations hereof, and the extraordinary, but neceſſary, charges he had been at, in 
Elizabeth's funeral, in his own entry, and coronation, and in the entertainment of 
foreign embaſſadors, had little effect upon the commons, when motions were made 
for a ſubſidy: and the king, to fave his credit abroad, and prevent a notion's pre- 
vailing, as if he ſtood upon ill terms with his parliament, was obliged to write 
them a letter, and make it his own requeſt, that they would defer the ſupply, till 
their next ſeſſion. They granted him however readily enough the uſual fubfidy of 
tonnage and poundage for life; but in the debates upon ſome particular clauſes 
therein, a blunder had been made; which not being diſcovered, till the bill came 
into the houſe of lords, by the judges, the correction of it was likewiſe deferred till 
the next ſeſſion, when a particular act paſſed for that purpoſe: but what was ſtill 
of higher importance to the conſtitution of the monarchy, and in which thete a 
peared the moſt perfect unanimity, was the act of recognition of the king's immediate, 
lawful, and undoubted ſucteſſion, deſcent, and right to the crown: it was brought into 
the houſe of lords on Monday, March ab, their firſt day of buſineſs, and being ſent - 
down, on the 290, to the commons, had theſe three readings immediately. upon its 
reception, and was ſeat back, on the 3 1*, to the upper houſe, very hondourably at- 
tended. In this act, declarative of the conſtitution, the two houſes beſeech his ma- 
jeſty, * that as a memorial. to all poſterities (amongſt the records of his high. court 
« of parliament for ever to endure) of their loyalty, obedience, and hearty humble 
« affection, it may be publiſhed and declared, in this high court of parliament, 
« and enacted by authority of the ſame, that being bounden thereunto both by the 
laws of Gon and man, they do recognize and acknowledge, that immediately 
« upon the deceaſe of Elizabeth late queen of England, the imperial crown of the 
« realm of England, and of all the kingdoms, - dominions, and rights belonging to 
e the ſame, did by inherent bicth-right,.and lawful and undoubted ſucceſſion, de- 
« ſcend and come to your moſt excellent majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and 
« lawfully next and ſole heir of the blood royal of this realm; and that by the 
cc goodneſs of Gop, and lawful right of deſcent, under one imperial crown, your 
„ majeſty is of the realms. of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, king, and 
« do moſt faithfully ſubmit, and oblige our ſelves, dur heirs and poſterities for ever, 
« till the laſt drop of our blood be ſpilt, and: deſire your majeſty to accept the 
« ſame, as the firſt fruits, in this high court of parliament, of our loyalty and faith 
« to your majeſty, and your royal progeny and poſterity for ever. Which if your 
« en ſhall be pleaſed, as an argument of your gracious acceptation, to adorn ; 
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Jauss I. with your royal aſſent (without which it can neither be compleat and perfect, 


nor remain to all poſterity, according to our humble deſire, as a memorial of 
1 your princely affection towards us) we ſhall add this alſo to the reſt of oy ma- 
« jeſty's unſpeakable and ineſtimable benefits. | 
JAMEs was as yet ignorant of many points in the Engliſ conſtitution, and chink- 
ing himſelf not ſufficiently ſettled in his new realm, was timorous in his meaſures; 
he over-flowed with tenderneſs for his people, and with gratitude for their late joy- 
ful and unanimous reception of him; he was ready to do every thing for their good, 
and infinitely defirous of being well with his parliament. Theſe circumſtances 
were favourable to the deſigns, as well of the Puritans, who had long laboured to 
depreſs the power of the crown, and had frequently attempted to meddle in eccle- 
fiaſtical matters, as of others, who, in conjunction with them, had endeavoured to 
aſſert, what they conceived to be the privileges of the houſe of commons, though 
denied by Elizabeth; who would not ſuffer her will to be diſputed, nor the leaſt 
encroachment to be made upon her prerogative. They had been hitherto baMed in 
moſt of their - meaſures by her firmneſs: but ſeizing the opportunity which now 
offered, the commons were no ſooner returned to their houſe *, after the appro- 
bation of their ſpeaker, than two motions were made, one by Sir William Fleetwood, 
knight of the ſhire of Bucks, about the return of members, the other by ſerjeant 


Shirley, about their freedom from arreſts. With regard to the firſt, it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that there are very few inſtances of undue elections or returns, or contro- 
verſies about elections, in the parliament rolls, from the time they begin, to the end 


of Edward IV: but thoſe which appear there were determined by the king and 
His council, or by the king and the houſe of lords, or ſuch to whom he referred the 


deciſion. The firſt caſe of an undue return ſeems to be that of Lancaſhire 2 in the 
36* of Edward III, which hath been already mentioned, and the complaint whereof 
was made to the king after the diſſolution of the parliament. The next caſes hap- 
pened i in the 9 of Richard II; when Sir Thomas Camoys, choſen knight for Surrey, 
was, 3 by the king's writ of Otober 8, diſcharged from that office, becauſe he was 
a banneret, as his anceſtors had long been, and for that reaſon not liable to be 
choſen : and the ſheriff was ordered to proceed to a new election. Fames Berners, 

the other knight returned for Surrey, was, by another writ of the king, dated 
October 18, diſcharged from ſerving, becauſe one of his retinue, his ſervant, and a 


| knight of his chamber +: and V. Melon, the high ſheriff, in execution of his or- 


ders, returned Thomas Salaman, and John Hadreſham, who ſate as repreſentatives 


of that county during the whole ſeſſion, as is evident from the writs for their wages. 


Thomas Morwell being returned; in the ſame year, and for the ſame parliament, 


knight for Hertfordſhire, was diſcharged by the king, becauſe he was of the retinue 


of his mother the princeſs of Wales, being her chamberlain: and Geofry Berſham 


the ſheriff, purſuant to a writ of October 16, proceeding to a new election, returned 


Nobert Louthe and John Weſtwycombe for knights of that county; who fate accord- 


ingly, and had their expences. In the ſame year, but in another parliament, held 


at New Sarum , April 29, the mayor, bailiffs, and commons of Shaftſbury, com- 


plained to the king, lords, and commons of a falſe return; ſetting forth, that 


Wbereas they had, in virtue of the king's writ, returned Walter Hanley and Thomas 
Seward, two of the moſt ſufficient and able men of the town, for their repreſen- 


tatives, Fohn' Stretch, ſheriff of Dorſecſbire, had, inſtead of Seward, returned 
Thomas Camel; and praying redreſs from the whole parliament. In the 166 of the 


fame king, Sir 7M Courtenay, RgHe for ove 7 being 2 800 accu ed of heinous 
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matters to the king and lords, came before the king i in full 3 and deſiri 
to be diſcharged of his employment, till the accuſation was tried, the king diſ- 
charged him in full parliament; and, on the Monday following, as the complaints 
ſeemed to be groundle ſs, reſtored him to his ſeat, at the requeſt of the commons. 
In the pt“ of Henry IV, the ſheriff of Rutland having returned V. Oneby for knight 
of the ſhire *, inſtead of Thomas de Thorpe, who was duly choſen in full county, 
the commons prayed, the king and the lords in parliament to examine the caſe, 
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and puniſh the fault in an exemplary manner: and the lords, having by his ma- 


jeſty's command, examined it, ordered the ſheriff to amend the return, deprived him 
of his office, committed him to the Fleet, and ſubjected him to fine and ranſome 
at the king's pleaſure. In the 18% of Henry VI >, the ſheriff of Cambridgeſhire 
having returned the writ of ſummons, without mentioning the choice of any 
knights, for the reaſons therein aſſigned, the king, by the advice and aſſent of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, ordered a new writ, of the ſame date as the former, 
for the election of two knights for the county; enjoining the ſheriff to make pro- 


clamation, that none ſhould come to it with arms, or arrayed in warlike manner, 


to diſturb the election. A parliament being called to meet on November 6, in the 
290 of the ſame king, a great majority of the moſt ſubſtantial freeholders of 
Hunt ingdonſbire had appeared in full county, and choſen Robert Stonbam and 
Jobn Stivecle for their knights: but the under ſheriffs allowing a poll for one 
I. Gimbert, not of gentile birth, and receiving the voices of forty ſeven, either 
foreigners or reſidents, few of them able to contribute to the knights expences, in 
his behalf, the others were by a riot hindered from voting. This occaſioned an im- 


mediate complaint, under the ſeals of 124 freeholders, to the king for redreſs; 


which appears to have been granted, by the complaint or petition, with the inden- 

ture of the return of Stonbam and Stivecle, being in ſeveral ſchedules ſewed to the 
writ of ſummons for this parliament. Theſe are all the caſes of undue elections and 
returns, that are to be found in the Tower, in the parliament rolls, or in the returns 
of parliamentary writs, from the firſt of Edward I, to the laſt year bf Kann IV. 
from which time to Edward VI, no inſtances appear. - +» 


Is other countries, particularly in France, when the eſtates are | eaprongd. the 


firſt thing done by the third eſtate, before they proceed to buſineſs, or even to exa- 


mine the inſtructions given by each community to their repreſentatives, is to exa- 
mine their returns, and the powers granted to each deputy; to ſee that their body 
is rightly conſtituted. This is done of courſe in every aſſembly of eſtates: but it 
does not appear from any accounts extant of their proceedings, what methods were 
taken for redreſs in caſe; of undue. or inſufficient returns: the power of determin- 
ing elections, affecting the very conſtitution of the houſe of commons, ſeems very 


proper to be entruſted with a body, which lies under the ſtrongeſt obligations to 
| prevent all corruption, and to obſerve. the ſtricteſt impartiality in its deciſions: yet 


it muſt appear not a little Turprizing that in ſo long a ſeries of years, there ſhould 
not be found a ſingle. inſtance of their exerciſe of this power, The firſt act, bear- 


ing an affinity to the ſubject, occurs in the Journal of 7 Edu. VI, March 21, when 


the recorder of London and ſerjeant Martin were appointed to peruſe the charter of 
Maidſtone to ſee, whether the corporation was authoriſed to ſend burgeſſes, and, 

in the mean time, the members returned, had orders to be abſent till a reſolution 
was taken. It hath been already obſerved, that in the firſt of Mary, Oclober 13, 
Alexander Nowel prebendary of Weſtminſter, and as a Protęſtant, diſagreeable to a, 
Popiſh houſe of commons, had been, by a vote of the houſe, turned out, becauſe he 
had a voice in the convocation, and a writ ordered for another burgeſs. In the 
7 oy 13 Elix. May 10, Thomas Long, a ſimple man, unfit to ſerve, having 
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IAMEs I. given four pounds to Anthony Garland the mayor of Weſtbury, and one Watts, to 
FO be returned for that burough, the houſe of commons ſent for them the next day by 


a purſuivant, ordered them to refund the money, and ſet a fine of 20 l. on the town 
for the uſe of her majeſty. In the ſeſſion of 23 Elia. on January 19, before the 
ſpeaker was preſented, a debate ariſing in the houſe about perſons newly returned in 
the places of members {till living, but abſent on account either of ſickneſs, or of 


being employed abroad in the queen's ſervice, ſome were of opinion, that the 


< new were to be allowed, and the old diſcharged, there being no need of the judg- 
ce ment of the houſe for ſuch diſcharge, ſince a ſuggeſtion into the chancery was 
« ſufficient to procure the writ ; that if the chancellor ſhould ſend a writ” for the 

< choice of a new member, upon any ſuggeſtion, whether the cauſe was ſufficient 


e or not, or whether the ſuggeſtion was true or not, yet, if a new was returned, 


« the houſe was not to examine the matter, but to accept the return, the old mem- 
er her to be diſcharged, and the new one to be received.” The new members 
were accordingly allowed to fit, as they were returned: but this reſolution was con- 
traty to ſome made in a former parliament, and in the ſecond ſeſſion of this, and 
to other deciſions made afterwards in * this very ſeſſion; in which, after the ſpeaker 
had been appfoved, on January 21, happened an incident favourable to the privi- 
leges of the commons. A motion was made to know the ſenſe of the houſe, whe- 


ther a burgeſs indicted of felony, ſhould remain a member or not: and it being ad- 


judged, that he ought to remain ſo, till convicted, a member declared, that the 
lord chancellor Bromley had deſired him to acquaint them, that being moved to iſſue | 
a writ for the choice of a new burgeſs, he had refuſed to do it, becauſe the old 


5 ought firſt to be removed by the judgment of the houſe, and that judgment to be 


ſignified from the houſe to his lordſhip. It was natural enough for the king to 
think, that the ſame authority which directed writs firſt to iſſue for the choice of 
members of parliament in general, ſhould have the ſame power (upon ſuggeſtion 


made to it) to order writs for the election of new members, in the place of per- 


ſons unqualified; and conſidering the uncertainty, in which the members of the houſe 
of commons ſeemed to have been on the ſubject, under Blizabeth, it is no wonder 
either that his council ſhould, agreeable to the precedents in the caſes of Camoys, 


Berners, and others above quoted, adviſe him to a new writ for Bucks; Which Oc» 


enen the following diſpute, or that this diſpute ſhould end in a compromiſe.” | 
_ Str Fr. Goodwin had, upon the firſt writ of ſummons, been choſen knight of 
the ſhire of Bucks - but the return being made, was refuſed by the clerk of the 
crown, becauſe Sir Francis was outlawed ; and a ſecond writ being iſſued, Sir John 
Forteſtue had been elected. Upon Sir V. Fleetwood's motion, Sit G. Coppin, clerk 
of the crown, was ordered to attend the houſe with all the writs, indentures, and 
returns of knights for Bucks, in this parliament :- theſe being examined, and Goodwin 
heard on the ſubjeR, the houſe reſolved, that he had been | kawfolly elected and te- 


tutned, and ought to be admitted to his ſeat in the hoaſe, having firſt taken the oath 


of ſupremacy. In a conference three or four days after, between committees of the 


lords and commons, this caſe was touched by a lord, as 4 thing he had heard at 


large, but did not underſtand; for which reaſon he deſired to know it from the 


houſe more particularly. The council was incenſed that ohe of their board ſhould 
be turned out of the houſe, and perſuaded the king to think 3 the admiſſion of 
Goodwin to have been deſigned as a flur upon hitaſelf, becauſe he had, by his pro- 
clamation, inhibited the election of outlawed: perſons. James was otherwiſe in- 


different as to the two candidates, and had perh in de 2 moſt reaſon to be prejudiced 
1 Forteſcue, as one of thole, who had in council Propoſed to make terms 
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with him, before he was received into Exgland. The commons ſeemed inclined  Jamzs I. 


to give him Atis faction on xhe point? bat; as à judgment had alteady nafed in i. 
and ond not be reverſed, they declined a We with W lend of roy ** * 
lage to chem declared, they thought it inconfiſtent with the honour and order of 
the houſe to give account of any of their proceedings. The king hereupon, con- 
ceiving himſelf touched in honour, that there ſhould be à conference, Een bis 
pleaſure-to both houſes; but che commons choſe to defire acceſs to him, and to de- 
pute the ſpeaker, with committee, to acquaint him with the reaſons of their deter- 
mination. Theſe were chiefly drawn from precedents of outlawed perſons ſitting 
in the houſe, and having privilege : but it was urged further, that, though Sir Francis 
Goodwin had been proſecuted to an outlaivry in two ſuits for debt, he had ſince 
fate in tro parliaments: that the outlawiy, remaining Rill in the Hufings, and not 
having been proclaimed five times in the county of his abode, was not pleadable; 
that it was, by the King's general pardon, remitted to all intents, except as to the 
creditors; and that the ſberiff, being no judge of the outlawry, ought not to bave 
returned him urlagutus. Fanes, profeſſing his indifference to both the parties, 
replied, that he had no deſign of encrodching on their privileges, but, ſince they 
were derived from the king's grant, he expected they ſhould not be turned againſt 
« him chat, by law, the houſe ought not to meddle with returns, being all made 
« into the chancery, and to be corrected only by that court, into which they are 
returned; that in 35 Hen. VI, it Was the reſolution of all the judges, that out- 
_ «« Jawry was a ſufficient cauſe for difmifling any member out of the houſe; that 


© cotrſs alfeady taken; to debate the matter, and reſolve among themſelves; to 
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« nor certified, neither was The co record, As it appeared contrary to 
l Abd reaſon, hät outlaws ſhould 
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hey affirm, but without producing authorities | 


* 


to the clerks of the petty bag in chancery; that in reaſon, the return ſhould. be 


examined, hot in the court whence the, writ iſſued, or into which it was zeturned, 


but whe! 1 he. ſervice of the writ was appointed; that the chancery was a place for 


receiving aud kerpiog ae 
might enſue, if the chancery ſhould pon. ſuggeſtions, or ſheriff's returns, appoint 
new elections, not ſubject to exapaination/ in parliament. As diſputes af this nature 
are generally ſupported and determined by precedents, appolite c the. caſe in 
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writs of election; one inſtead of the thrift of Rutland, who had returned himſelf, 
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©Janes I. but was outed, becauſe not eligible by:Jaw the other for ſupplying a vacancy, 
e occafioned by, the choice of a member who. had been returned for two buroughs. 
Two others were alledged in the 234 of Blizabeth ; one, wherein a burgeſs being 
"ſuppoſed to be dead, and another returned in his room, the firſt was upon his 
appearance admitted, and the ſecond rejected; the other, in the caſe of a burgeſs 
for Hull returned upon a ſecond. writ, in room of a former who had been found 
lunatic; and the commons, 1 A upon. examination . the n! was true, 


1411 


made upon each, for the connty of Nepal, the beugt had Joon oy in favour 
of the firſt writ and. return. This caſe has been already. mentioned, and was 
: more to the point than any of the reſt: but it muſt} be obſerved, that the chan- 
cellor and judges had likewiſe taken cogniſance of the two writs and returns, had 
adjudged the firſt writ to be well executed, the return good, and the 88 elec- 
tion void, and fignified this their reſolution to the houſe; though the commons, 
without any regard to it, proceeded entirely upon their own judgment. Theſe | 
reaſons were in a conference delivered to the lords, who. being allowed to peruſe 
them, were deſired to preſent them. to the, King, and to be mediators in the af- 
fair. His majeſty having. conſidered the writing, and heard his council and the 
judges upon it, was more puzzled than ever how to form a judgment: and for 
His further ſatisfaction, i in fiſted abſolutely . upon a conference between the houſe, 
or ſome of the moſt learned members thereof, and the judges ; his council being 
preſent, not as umpires to determine, but only to report on both ſides indiffe- 
rently. The houſe hereupon reſolved to confer with the judges in the pteſence of 
the king and council: and a committee of twenty one lawyers ar nd fifteen gen- 
tlemen was named to manage the conference; at which the king preſided. The 
Chief bufineſz was to put an. end to the diſpute, which. gave James great uneaſi- 


e 


neſs :* and it Locks as if it was propoſed to. allow. the cogniſance of returns both to 
the Houſe of commons, and to the chancery, and that which of theſe firſt paſſed 
their judgment, it. ſhould not he controlled. What, his majeſty recommended as 
the beſt: expedient to end che difference, by vacating both Goodwin! s, and Fortef- 
cue? elections, and iſſuing a new, writ,. was better iecęiyed: the commons ap- 
pladded it; 91 ordering 2 warrant for, ra new writ, deputed the ſpeaker, with 


ſome tles of their body, to return. they -humbl le thanks. 491the king. for his pre- 
| ſence and directions, * . aye univer! 0 | GrisfaQtion, ET 


Tu vs ended this diſpute « on April 11, 14 55 e the 5 (jb of the 33 
eil; the houſe of commons bein g left i in ſſign of -t he. claim they exerciſed : 

that about Sir Thomas Shirley” s ee la te pan longer. A rit of execution 
had Beem taken out againſt him on January * 30¹⁰¹ by Giles Sympſen, gold{mith, and 
"delivered to . Watkins ſetjeant at mace on February en before Shirley was 


choſen burgefs for Steyning ; and. from that Sy, 5 25 Ill no communication 
| "Wal the ſerjeant. Watkins, with Thomas 8 8 


705 A upon the late Nh Rage and ating a that T0 being out- 
Aawed, could not be admitted into parliathent, carried him to the compter, from 
hence be was removed to the Fleet, Shirley, Sympſon and Watkins, being 
brought down to the houſe on Tueſday March 276, the firſt by Jobn Trenche 

Warden of the Fleet, in obedience to a writ, of Habtas. Corpus, granted e on the 
Ipenker's Warrant; the two laſt by the ſerſeadt 1 at artnes ; they were all examined ; 
and after a rare] a committee \ was . to ke what 2 5 fo be done . 
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in teſpect of the privilege of a member, the intereſt of Rrangers, and the puniſti- 
ment of offenders; with a caution not to give any encouragement to fraudulent 
arreſts upon execution, in order to diſcharge a debt, by pretence of privilege. 
Nothing further was done till April 1170, when the ſpeaker by another warrant re- 
quired the clerk of the crown to award a writ of Habeas Corpus for removing 
Shirley out! of priſon, and for his appearance in the houſe on Friday next: and 
the ſerjeant at armes was ordered to attend at the ſame time, with Sympſon and 
Matkins. Theſe two were, after being heard by their council, committed to the 
Tower, and on April 16%, a motion was made for a bill to ſecure Sympſon's | 
debt, and ſave the warden of the Fleet harmleſs. On this occaſion the caſes of 
Larte (8 H. VI) Clerk (39 H. VI) and Hyde (14 Ed, IV) were read in the houſe; 
in all which, acts of parliament were made at the requeſt of the commons, for 
ſecuting their debts, aſter the time of privilege expired. The bill propoſed was 
brought in the next day, and ſent up, on the twenty firſt, to the lords, ho were 
deſired to pals it, and procure the royal aſſent without delay: but they did not 
think a private bill of conſequence enough to bring his majeſty, contrary to cu- 
ſtom, to paſs it before the end of the ſeſſion. The bill too had paſſed the houſe 
in ſuch: a hurry, that it was inſufficient to the purpoſe, and they were forced to 
ſupply its defects by a general act for ſaving creditors debts, in releaſing members 
of parliament out of priſon, and for indemnifying ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other of- 
ficers. The warden, refuſing to execute the writ of Habeas Corpus for bringing 
Shirley; into the houſe, till the bill for his own and Sympſon's ſecurity had the 
royal aſſent, was examined on May 7, at the bar: and having there renewed his 
refuſal, was put into the cuſtody of the ſerjant at armes for that nicht; care 
being taken in the mean time for the ſafety of the Fleet priſon. $94 arr. 
Tu ſerjeant was ſent the next day with his mace to the Fleet to demand 
Shirley, and ditected by the houſe to purſue the precedent of Ferrers, recorded 
in Holinſbed's chronicle: but was withſtood, and the warden thereupon delivered 
to the lieutenant: of the Tower, to be kept cloſe priſoner, till the further pleaſure 
of the houſe ſhould be known. It is very ſtrange, that among ſo many eminent 
and learned lawyers. as ſate in the houſe, not one ſhould be found curious enough 
10 examine into; the truth of Holinſbed's relation; had this been done, they would 
calily have ſeen che falſhood thereof, as hath been before in this volume fully 
eee dong yd anon e ile ON ente le aid 220: ase 5 
Tur flaſt. warrant of Habeas Corpus having been ill drawn, the warden was 
aſked at the bar, Whether he would execute another; and refuſed to do it, unleſs t 
he had ſecurity.) He deſited to be heard, and aſked, whether the act, to which 
the royal aſſent was expected, would indemnify him: and being told, it would. 
he replied, that he would diſcharge Shirley,i if by a writ directed to him for that 
pur poſe, be was brought before the lord chancellor. The commons were much 
| dividedin their opinions how to proceed; but reſolyed at laſt to ſend the ſetjeant 
with his mace on the morrow, May.g, to the Fleet to fetch Shirley. Mrs. 'Trenche 
refyſing, to deliver, him, and the ſerjeant returning without, bim, the recorder 
moped, that ſix. members of the houſe might be ſent; with the ſerjeant and his 
mace to the Fleet; and if Shirley 96 delivered, to make their WAY by force 
to his chamber, and bring him with, them. to the houſe, having hcl P rovidod for 
the ſafety of the priſoners. Whether the commons had hitherto been apprehen- 


ſive of the king's: interpoſing in the caſo, or no, they Were freed from all danger 
in that reſpect by a meſſage brought from him by ſeeretary. Herbert, that his 
majeſty having read; the precedent of Ferrers (the ſpuriouſneſs whereof he bad not 
knowledge: to detect) left tem at liberty to procecd as they faw fi in the caſe 
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Ire. of Shirley. This ende to have given encouragement to the recorder's' motion; 
Fe which, extraordinary as it appears, was yet carried, enn diviſion of 176 againſt 
153: but after it had paſſed, the ſpeaker put them in mind, that ſuch: as were 
ſent, and ſhould break by force into the priſon, were liable to an action _ the 
caſe; and a ſtop was pat to the proceeding. 8 
t Tas next day, a new bill was brought in (the former We been found 
faulty) for ſecuring Symp/on's debt, and indemnifying the warden; read thrice and 
: | ſent to the lords; and a meſſage was delivered from the king, that, upon the word 
of a prince, he would paſs it at the end of the ſeſſion. Mrs, 7 renche, in a letter 
to the ſpeaker, after ſome complaints of her diſtreſs, and the unculineſs of the 
priſoners, offered, in caſe ſhe was certified under the hands of the three chief 
judges, that it was no eſcape, or if they would get Sympſon to releaſe all eſcapes, 
or — Sir T. Shirley give good ſecurity for his true impriſonment; or find out 
any other way for her ſaſety, that ſhe and her family might not periſh in the 
ſtreet, ſhe would diſcharge him at an hour's warning. This had no effect; and 
the warden, being brought again to the bar on May 11, was, upon his refuſal to 
comply, threatened to be committed to a loathſome filthy hole or dungeon in the 
Tower, called Little Eaſe, or Sberington's daughter (a lieutenant of that name hay. 
ing deviſed it as an engine for the torture of priſoners) if he would not releaſe Shi 
| ley, and was, upon his refuſal, committed thither. This place, not having been 
| | uſed of a long time for any cleanly purpoſe, was in an horrible naſty condition; 
| and Sit G. Harvey lieutenant of the Tower deferred putting the warden there, 
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| till it was cleaned. This ſo incenſed ſome of the houſe, that it was propoſed, 
; | on May the 14*, to fine the lieutenant 10007. and the warden 100 l. a day, till 
| | Shirley was delivered, beſides diſabl ing him to hold or exerciſe any office; The 
| | houſe being ſtill: puzzled how. to execute their privileges, it was propoſed to apply 
to the king for help; but this was objected to as a diſclaimer of their own power. 
At laſt it was agreed, that a new writ of Habeas Corpus cum cuuſd ſhould be if- 
| ſued, and the ſerjeant going with it to the Fleet door ſhould ſerve it, with the or- 
| | der of the houſe, upon the warden, who was to be brought thither by the licu- 
1 tenant himſelf, and aſterwards carried back to the dungeon. There was ſtill a 
doubt, whether this would ſucceed: and private inſtructions were given Sir F. 
Stanbupe, the vioe-chamberlain, to go to the king, and deſire him to command 
the warden on his allegiance to deliver Sir T. Shirley, not as by petition from the 
houſa, but as of himſelf,” and thought proper in his own judgment. This me- 
thod ſectns to haue hall its efſtt; Shirley was delivered immediately, and the 
. warden hoped to have lain that night at the Pleet to diſpateh ſome urgent buſi- 
neſs” but was (till kept in Little Baſe; though the ſpeaker had undertaken, in 
caſe of his immediate compliance, that he might be ſpared from it, till the next 
morning. Sir N. Ser ley took his ſeat in the houſe the next day, May 1 5, and the 
warden, by a letter to the ſpeaker, ſued in vain for his liberty. A motion was 
made the day following, for preſenting thanks to his majeſty at the end of the 
ſeſſion, for his gracious: meſſage” in the caſe of the warden, ' who was by a vote 
the fame day RilF continued in the dungeon; but on a freſh application, and beg- 
ging pardon, was ' removed theiice on the 178: and two days after, was upon 
his ſubmiſſion diſcharged. ' Wathins, after two months impriſonment, was diſ- 
miſſed on the twenty ſecond without being brought to the bar, ot other ſubmiſ- 
ſion : but Syapſon was kept in the Tower, till June 19, when the lieutenant was 
ardlered to dellvef him (after payment of the fees due for his own and the war- 
den's imptiſonment and diſchaxge) to the ferjeant at armes, who was charged to 
daetain him, till he had paid the fees of a bill which had paſſed the houſe for fe- 
curing his debt, and then was nn to ſet him at liberty. 
CEE 3 4 ve. Tuvus 


Book XX. OF ENGLAND. 
Tu vs was eſtabliſhed in the houſe of commons a power of impriſoning and Ja 


puniſhing, as well the parties at whoſe ſuit any members were arreſted, as the = 


officers concerned, either in arreſting or detaining their perſons. ' The warden 
was at laſt indemnified for the delivery of his priſoner, and the creditor for his 
debt, in the old way, by a particular bill or act of parliament: but the puniſn- 
ment of the former by impriſonment, and of the latter by fine and impriſonment 
do not appear agreeable to ancient practiſe in the like caſes. The proceedings 
ſeem to be founded on the ſuppoſed, but ſpurious, caſe of Ferrers, related not in 
any authentick record, but by a writer fond of any account given him to embe- 


A. D. 1604. 5 


liſh his chronicle: and as well to countenance what had been done therein, dif- 


ferent from former practice, as to encourage the like ſevere puniſhments for the 
future, a clauſe was added to the general act for ſaving the creditor's debt, pro- 
viding, © that the act, or any thing therein contained, ſhould not extend to the 
« diminiſhing of any puniſhment to be hereafter inflicted by. cenſure of parlia- 
ment, upon any perſon, who ſhall hereafter make, or procure to be made any 
« ſach arreſt, as is aforeſaid.” Whilſt this care was taken to eſtabliſh the power 
of the commons, ſome overtures- were made for leſſening that of the crown : and 
conferences were held between the two houſes, about purchaſing the king's right 
to purveyance, to the wardſhip of minors, premzers ſeiſins, licences of alienation, 
and other incidents of tenures in capite, by knight's ſervice. . The matter had not 
been ſufficiently conſidered and digeſted ; ſome difficulties aroſe about the manner 


of laying a tax for procuring a benefit, not to the whole nation, but to ſuch as O er .... 5 
held lands by that tenure; the equivalent to be offered could not be adjuſted, ceedings in 
and it never came to a formal treaty, but was put off to the next ſeſſion. Many parliam 


motions were made in the houſe. of commons in favour of the Puritans i, for 
proceeding in religious matters without regard to the biſhops. or convocation ; for 
petitioning the king to exerciſe a diſpenſing power, in not ſuffering puritanical mi- 
niſters to be proſecuted for their neglect of uſing fruitleſs ceremonies: and a pe- 
tition was actually drawn up, deſiring him to diſpenſe with ſone learned and faith- 
ful miniſters in matters of indifferency and ceremonies, and that they might not 
be preſſed, either to uſe the ſurplice, and the croſs in baptiſm, or to ſubſcribe to 
the book of Common Prayer, and to all the articles of religion: but this was ſo 
contrary to the laws in being, that it was not preſented to his majeſty. The pu- 
ritanical party in the houſe; brought in, as they had done conſtantly in every ſeſ- 
ſion for thirty years paſt, a bill againſt pluralities and non- reſidence, though they 
knew it would not paG;/ nor indeed could pals, without the ruin of the univerſi- 
ties, and learning, and the greateſt prejudice to religion, as was ſet. forth in an 
admirable repreſentation of the biſhops and convocation in a memorial preſented 
to the late queen, and recited in Strype's life of Mbitgift: but the attempt would 
| ſerve to make a noiſe, and gain them the reputation of being zealous for a refor- 
mation; though impracticable, as things then ſtood in England. Theſe. were at 
that time * 7463; either preachers or catechiſers. (above . 5000, of theſe being of 
the firſt ſort) in the kingdom; -the'number of eccleſiaſtical livings was about goog; 
of which, after the many benefactions to them in this reign, there were in that 
of his ſucceſſor (as Sir Benjamin Rudyard obſerved, in one of his printed ſpeeches) 
two thirds under thirty pounds a year, 4000 under twenty pounds, and 2900 
under ten pounds in value: and reſidence could not be expected on a ſingle bene- 
fice which did not afford ſubſiſtance. A bill indeed was offered to the commons 
for aſſigning a convenient 3 portion out of each impropriation, to the vicar of the 
pariſn church, but it was rejected. In defect of ſuch an improvement of livings, 
7 See Fournal May's) Fune'8, 13. : Heylin's Hill. ef Precyter. p. 28a. 376) æ j Juni 
June 22. LE” $ . f | | 
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Jus J. all that could be done in the caſe, was provided for by the regulations made in 
, the convocation then fitting, for the due ſupply of poor churches. Baneroft, | 
8 biſhop of London, preſided therein, the ſee of Canterbury, to which he was ſoon 
after promoted, being vacant by the death of Whitgift on February 29: anda 
body of 141 canons, collected for the moſt part, ont of the articles, injunctions, 
and ſynodical acts, during the reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth, was paſſed 
in it, and ratified by the king's letters patent, for the better exerciſe of eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline. The principal point was, the putting them in execution; this the 
king enjoined * and the council preſſed, requiring a ſtrict conformity to the rules 
of the church, according to the canons on that ſubject, and the act of uniformity. 
Theſe orders, by Bancreft's care and example, were ſo well obſerved, that the 
puritanical miniſters, were obliged either to quit their churches, or to conform: 
| and by the puniſhment of a few of their leaders, ſuch a general terror was ſtruck 
= into the reſt, that non-conformity grew out of faſhion in leſs time than can be 
=. | eaſily imagined. The Puritans, to recommend their late petition, had given out, 
=— that it was, or would be ſubſcribed by a thouſand hands: but it appeared by the 
[| rolls brought in to Bancroſt before his death *, that only forty nine had been de- 
= | | prived on all occaſions ; a very inconfiderable number in a Kingdom containing 
gooo pariſhes. 
Treaty fora Tur treaty for a peace with Spaine was going on all this while, though with 
1 3 more ſlowneſs than might have been expected from the diſpoſition of both par- 
5 ties: this was an effect of Spaniſb pride, and of their tricking and dilatory manner 
of treating. James was at peace with the king of Spaine and the archduke, be- 
fore he ſucceeded to the crown of England < and as the laſt of thoſe princes had, 
| upon Elizabeth's deceaſe, forbidden all his ſubjects to commit any hoſtilities againſt 
=_ ” the Engliſh, he had publiſhed a proclamation forbidding the Engliſh to commit 
= any depredations on the Spaniards and Plemings; allowing all prizes taken, before 
April 24,1603, and declaring that all, taken afterwards, ſhould be reſtored to 
the owners. He was fully perſuaded, that peace was abſolutely neceſſary to a 
prince at his firſt taking poſſefſion of a kingdom, to the ſtate, laws, and conſti- 
tution whereof, and the humours of the people, he was as yet a ſtranger; not 
conſidering that idleneſs is an uſual cauſe of intreagues, diviſions, and factions, 
which are more rife in times of peace and plenty. Great fortunes had been raiſed 
by the ſpoils of the Spaniards in the late war; and though their Tudies were now 
ſo well ſecured, and ſuch care as taken for the ſafe convoy of their wealth and 
merchandiſe to Spazne, that there was much leſs encougement for privateers 
than formerly, yet the Engliſh, flattered. by hopes, which made them confider as 
1 certain thoſe advantages, of which they had barely a proſpect, were generally for 
| continuing a piratical kind of war, wherein though particular adventurers might 
j | find their profit, the nation in general muſt ſuffer in its commerce; All the coun- 
J eil were for a peace except Cecil, who thought it would be prejudicial: to his 
BH maſter's affair 2: and the king was fo ſet upon it, that there was no diverting him 
x by any conſiderations from the reſolution he had taſcen, if it might be made with- 
| f out deſerting the ſtates, whom he found it neceſſary to ſupport. In conſequence 
=_ of this opinion, he had allowed Bucclugb to carry over to thouſand: Scots! to 
| their affiſtance; nor could all Aremberg's.remonſtrances/ divert him from that ſtep: 
but to tecbndile it with his paſſion for peace, he had let that nobleman go with- 
out any commiſſion from himfelf; and he offered the Spaniards. a like liberty to 
s  "raife men, if they could find any that would ſerve them in England. Taxis had 
| come over in Seprember op c ua to treat of peace, with a letter from the king 
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of Spaine, the worſt that was ever wrote by 


laughing at the omiſſion of a realm which he poſſeſſed entire, whilſt the ſtyle of 


France, where he had not a foot of land, was given him, could not help expreſſing 


a reſentment at the term couſin, though he did not care to carry it ſo far as to ob- 


ſtru the treaty. This embaſſador, the better to make his court, gave out that he 


was come to renew the old alliances, between England * and the houſe of Burgundy, 


and of Scotland with Spaine, and to confirm them by a marriage between the Ins. 


Fanta, then three years old, and the prince of Wales, The queen ſeemed pleaſed 
with this laſt overture, but the king laughed at it as a ſtrange propoſal, eontraty to 


reaſon and ceremony, which required that daughters ſhould be courted, not offered; 


in marriage. He was more inclined, at this time, to match bis ſon with adaughter 
of France; and he had held ſome diſcourſe with the baron du Tour, before he came 

to England, and afterwards with Roſny and Beaumont, on the ſubject. Bas: 
A comMITTEE of council, appointed to confer with Taxis, were put off with 


as odd in its ſuperſcription. It was directed, not 70 our brother, as uſual between 


crowned heads, but to our coufin; and Ireland was left out of Fames's titles; who 4. Nj 


= — a : 


* 


delays z his buſineſs being chiefly to bribe all that had any influence in the court 


or council, and by this means prepare matters for the treaty, which Jabn de Velaſco, 
conſtable of Caſtile, the ſecond perſon in Spaine, and of all the grandees the proud 
eſt, was empowered to conclude, either by himſelf, or by ſubdelegates of his ap- 


.  pointment. He had come, at the latter end of the laſt year into Flanders : but 


ſtopped there, under pretence of ſickneſs, though in reality, to wait the iſſue of 
the treaty ;: reſolving not to proceed further, till he was ſure of its ſucceſs. ' Taxis 
had propoſed, that Fames ſhould ſend embaſſadors , to meet the conſtable! in Flan- 


ders, and treat with him there about peace; but this was rejected: and another 


motion, that James would write to the fates, and the chief towns of the United 
Provinces, and engage them to come into a peace; the conditions thereof being 
left to his arbitration, and the archdukes being content with a ſimple acknowledge- 
ment of their ſuperiority, had no better ſucceſs. Nouida, a ſenator of Milan, de- 
puted by Velaſco, in the king of Sparne's behalf, with Aremberg, Richardot, and 

Verreicen employed by the archdukes, as their plenipotentiaries, arrived, on 
May 12, at London: and the lord admiral Nettfingbam, the carl of Northampton, 
the lord treaſurer Dorſet, the earl of Devon; and ſecretary Cecil were appointed to 
treat with them, in an apartment, fitted up for that purpoſe. The king was for 
having ſome Dutch deputies preſent at the conferences, to ſee what was doing, and 
how fair his proceedings were; but this was too niee a ſtep for them to take, their 
people being weary of the war, and likely to be diſeontented, if a peace, that looked 
to be ſafe, was obſtinately refuſed; and James was ſo ſet upon peace, thatif the 
ſtates had given him the ſovereignty of their country not to make one, he would have 
rejected the offer. The conferences begay 3 on Sunday, May 20, when the Spanifþ 
embaſſadors thought to have got ſome advantage in the point of eefemonial; but 


were diſappointed. The firft place being offered to them, and Fames's com- 


miſſioners deſiring the archduke's to fit down next them, Taxis aid; it was not 
reaſonable or decent for them to take place before the plenipotentiaries of a king of 
England. But theſe laſt replying, that they were in their maſter's houſe, doing tlie 
honours of it equally to all, the arobdukt's deputies fate down, all on a rom on the 
right, and then the Exgliſb took their places over-againft them on the left, hand of 
the table. The Spaniſh plenipotentiar ies producing no powers, befides thoſe given 
to Velaſco, and his fubdelegates without naming any, and his ſubſtitution of Taxzs 
and\Rowide, the Engliſb excepted to them, as the late queen had, at the treaty of 
Boulogne,' to the like commiſſion, directed to the archduke, and with much more 
Beaumont, Dep. April . Thid. January 28, May 13, 253 " ” June 2 IVY 
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reaſon, becauſe it was now granted to a mere ſubject. Taxis, excuſing it on ac- 
count of the conſtable's ill health, produced a private letter from the king of Spaine, 
* ordering him to afliſt, as a commiſſioner at the treaty in Velaſco's abſence. The 
Engliſh were, in ſome meaſure, ſatisfied with this, and faid, though it had not all 
the neceſſary formalities, yet they thought the king might, out of courteſy in his 
own houſe, take up with it; but deſired time to conſult him till Tueſday, which, 

with Friday in each week, were appointed for their conferences. When they met 
again on the 224, the Engliſh, as in their own houſe, opened the diſcourſe of peace, 
and upon the Spaniſh propoſing a league offenſive and defenſive againſt all powers, 

replied, that it could not be ſo much as thought of, being out of ſeaſon, and un- 
« reaſonable; as well on account of difference in religion, as becauſe James had 

© ſeveral treaties with other princes; and, as he had no deſign to attack or hurt his 
« neighbours, ſo he was reſolved not to give up their friendfhip, to confine himſelf 
« .purely to that of their maſters.” They then oftered to be content with a de- 


fenſive league only: but were anſwered, that England and Spaine lay at too great 


« a diſtance to give each other ſpeedy ſuccour; that the king could not potlibly 
« come into it, without breach of his old alliances with France, as king of Scot- 
« land, that he had, on this account, excepted to the articles of the treaty of Ver- 
« ins ; that it looked as if they had a mind to create jealouſies between him and 
« old friends, and therefore they muſt propoſe ſome other form of alliance,” This 
was a ſimple treaty of peace, with an expreſs ſtipulation therein, on both ſides, not 
to aſſiſt or ſupport the rebels in each others dominions. The Engliſh, readily 

agreeing to the firſt part of the propoſal, defired them to explain their meaning more 
clearly and fully as to hd wy which was promiſed to be done on the Ade 
following. : 

AT the next r on x May 25, the archduke's 888 naming the Dutch 
as rebels, which James ſhould be reſtrained from aſſiſting, the Engliſb anſwered, 
« that they did not deem them rebels; nor was it proper to treat of their affairs on 
« that footing, the juſtice of their. cauſe having been approved by ſeveral great 
« princes, and their natural condition, as well as their preſent power, not ſuffering 


ee them to be branded with ſuch a name of reproach. That the Engliſb had ever 


<« looked upon them as friends and good neighbours, and when the king took poſ- 
« ſeſſion of England, be found it fo united with them on many accounts, that he 
« could not break off the connexion between them, without great detriment to him- 
« ſelf and his realm; and it was a thing which, as they muſt not hope, they 
«. ſhould not offer to advance. The Spanish delegates, falling foul on queen 
e Elizabeth for her injuſtice in aſſiſting them, and expreſſing their hopes, that 


FJames, a prince of ſincerity, would not follow ſo. evil an example, but rather 
* uſe; his endeavours to bring them back to their duty,” the Engli/h replied, with a 


good deal of ſharpneſs, that the late queen had acted with all reaſon and juſtice, 
in the defence of the ſtates, and whoever believed. or ſaid otherwiſe; was in the 


wrong, and deſerved cenſure; that James was not their judge to condemn their 


, cauſe, nor their prince to force them upon any other meaſures, than what they 
46 pleaſed, or ſhould think proper and convenient to be taken. The warmth of 


this diſpute produced a ſilence for ſome time on both ſides; and they were ready to 


break up, when Richar dot reſuming the matter, ſaid coolly, . that. his maſters had 
expected more favour from the king. of. England's friendſhip, than they were 
now allowed to hope, and they did not ſee how it was to be depended upon, if be 


6. continued to aſſiſt the Dutch againſt them, and i it would be a flur upon his honour. 
C and ſincerity, if, after the peace, he ſuffered their ſhips, to. hinder the commerce 


-<. of his Irs | in the ports of Handers. | The Engliſh rrplie with, more tem- 
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per, * that when things came to be debated without Mary orery ag would be Jauss . 
« ſatisfied, if they hearkened to reaſon ; but as for the freedom of the commerce of To 
te Flanders between the Engliſb and the arebdule's ſubjects, the king did not intend © l 
« to oblige himſelf. to mediate for it, nor would he irritate the ſtates by ſo ſtrange 

a demand, much leſs enter into a war againſt them on that account. And in 
1 ſhort, if they deſired their maſters ſhould agree together; they muſt offer ſome 

other expedients, and conditions, with regard to the ſtates, more eaſy and toler- - 

« able than thoſe they had propoſed. Thus ended that day's conference; and 
the Engliſh refuſed to partake of a fine collation prepared for them by Taxis. 

Tux king having refuſed to enter into any engagement of not aſſiſting the fates, 
the Spaniſh delegates were to conſider of a way for making it as little to their 
maſter's prejudice as was poſſible; and, on June 1, after explaining the word 
< aid, which is defined in the civil law. to be ſuch an belp as renders an enemy ak 
« bolder, and a friend more timorous, they were for including in it, not only ſuc- 
<« cours of men, money, and neceſſaries of war, but all intercourſe: of their ſubjects 

in point of commerce; inſiſting much againſt all trade between England and 
Hollande, or any manner of affiſtance to the latter; maintaining, that if com- 
merce was broken off for ſix. months, the Dutch would ſubmit. to teaſan, and 
te peace would reign: all over Europe. The Engliſh anſwered, the king would 
ie be png to 1 them in n/the, Ktn er OPER he. they Kelly the flame li- 


ET” IE. £. 


bah them; the Bag being Wale to the trady, of Hollands, that the ts 
ing it off would be much to their damage and deprive them of the greateſt be- 
nefit, they could receive from the. peace, a liberty of traffick all oyer the world; 
< and they. wondered his Cat balicł majeſty ſhould; preſs this point, when Fames's 
e ſuhjects, whilſt, king of Scotland; had always traded: with Hollande, without 


ay complaint from Spgrne; 3 96 his Salden Wee not altered! ſince, ſo as not 


te 


Mong. theſe tia for: eee commerce to * In eien conſidering the 
difference, of times and circumſtances; urged, that if the king would not give up 
te that trade, he ſhould at leaſt in return, if their maſters conſented his ſubjects e : 
« ſhould. traffick in Hollande, grant their's the like liberty of traffick in his do» 
* minions, by providing for the freedom of rs . To this Cecil replied, 
* that to make a free intercourſe for his ſhips f ports of Nanders to thoſe 
« of England, was not in dhe king s power, ag they well knew 3 that it would not 
ce be civil in him to aſlæ it of the ſtates, his friends, and would be very dangerous to 
ec, attempt the forcing them to it, by making them his enemies, and embarking in 
. aA War againſt them, to diſengage the ports they poſſeſſed. Nic hardot anſweted, 
with a a, little emotion, that if the king refuſed to make commerce equally free on 
ec both ſides, they. could treat no longer; nor hope for any accommodation.“ But 
the _ Engliſh proteſting it could. not be otherwiſe; he was forced to be en ; and : | 
ſaid, te, that if his maſters, without obtaining a condition ſo neceſſary for their own | 
& people,! ſhould. allow: his ſubjects to trade with ;Ho/lande, they would at leaſt not 
« Joe them either to One their manufactures to mr qo Flanders for 
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* courteſy grant it as a preſent” from his maſter.” He uſed this artifice as well to 


points to'relaralittle; and on what-to infiſt' with firmneſs. As the Spaniards had 


or binder it by any words in the treaty, but to encouragt his ſubjects in carrying it 


fates ir was found, that what the Dutch wanted for their convenience from Spaine, 
Was inconſiderable (ſinee they were ſuppfied with falt from France and the Indies) 


A GENERAL HISTORY Boox XX, 
Tu is article being thus deferred. Ronida, obſerving that the Engli/Þ had hitherto 
wu preſſed them to open themſelves, without making any conceſſion or propoſal 
on their part, defired them to do it, if they had any to make: and Cecil ſaid, 
that beſides the alliance of which they agreed, the king deſired nothing of them, 
* but a free, general, and open traffick, without loſs, trouble, or damage to his fab 
« jects, through all the Sp@ni/h dominions, and hoped to have it the more eaſily, 
« fince without it, their amity would be fruitleſs, and rather prejudicial than uſe- 
„ ful.“ To this Reuida anſwered, « it was his maſter's intention to Lrant them 
« ſuch a commerce in Spaine and the reſt of his European dominions,” enumerat- 
ing them all, except Hollande and Zelande: and Cecil expreſſing his wonder, * that 
he had forgot theſe two countries and the Indies; fince he knew the intereſt the 
% Bngliſh bad to continue their trade there, as they had done for ſo many years,” 
the delegates, after conferring together faid, « that their maſter was abſolutely de- 
« termined, not to allow the Engliſh the ente es of the Indies, and they had no 
*« orders nor inſtructions to treat on the fabje&.” This declaration did not put an 
end to the diſpute, which was ſtrongly and firmly debated on both ſides by way of 
diſcourſe, the Spaniſh deputies telling the Engli/h, © they were in the wrong, to 
*«-aſk a thing which the king of Spaine had never granted to che emperor, nor to 
80 the archduke his brother, nor in certain places, even to his own fubjedts, the 
« Portugueſe, and which had never been aſked by any former king of England, 
nor obtained by Henry IV at the peace of Fervins.” The Engliſh, on the other 
fide, alledged, « that the king of Prause had not renounced it, though it was ſcarce 
4 worth his while to inſiſt on the liberty thereof for his fabje&s; that Fames's ſub- 
« jets, bred up in iſlands, and uſed to long voyages by ſea, muſt fuffer great 
66; damage, if — of the navigation of the Indies; that there was 2 great dif- 
* ference in the at ſtate of England, now increaſed in force and experience on 
« the fea, from what it was in former reigns, and at the time when the Indies were 
«© diſcovered: that there were many places, in thoſe quarters of the world, to which 
the Spamards traded, though they had no dominion therein, and more might be 
found out daily.“ In fine, they diſputed, even in reproachful language, the king 
of Spaine's poſſeffiap of the male, yet offered to take a permiſſion of him by 
treaty, and thus acknowledge him lord thereof, which other princes had not yet 
done; the reſt of the conference paſſed in the like diſcourſe. Cecil, ſeeing each fide 
ſtand firm to its point, without: yielding a jot, to prevent a rupture, added, at laſt, 
« that fince-the delegates had no eommifſion to treat of this point, it muft be de- 
tt ferred-till- the arrival of the 'conflable; who, he was perſuaded; would out of 


keep things entire, without reſolving any thing, as to diſcover'theit intentions; in 
which laſt point he had ſhewn an admirable | dexterity, upon all the principal ar- 
ticles of the treaty; being enabled thereby to judge with more 'certainty, in what 


ablo 


lutely refuſed the Indie trade to the Bagliſh, the king reſolved not to renounce | 


ons: wich ordern however, not * e minen {ara the Indies, a as Were r the 
Uron confulting the Ergh@and Phang ebene ah the ciniblſior bf the 


and that the Eugliſb had no great intereſt in carrying any commodities thither 
from Hellande.” This made the king's commiſſioners deelare to the others, on 
June 4, © that he had agreed to their defire, and his fubjects ſhould not trade in 


« Spaine or Flanders with Dutch dips, * or manufactures, nor * | 
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« the Durch with what they brought from thoſe. i BO pied un 


« they were exempt from the impoſt of thirty fer cent. but he would not have 


« their ſhips either ſearched or confiſcated in caſe of contravention, nor the matters © D, 16.æ 


« obliged to give ſecurity z only his majeſty would publiſh a proclamation, for the 
te due obſervance af the probibition of tranſporting ſuch merchandize, on pain of 


te canſiſcation. The Spanſb delegates © thought it could not be adjuſted in this 


« manner, confidering the cavils, the tricks, and the ill faith of merchants: and 

te declared, they had rather allow the Engliſb a free trade of Dutch merchandize 
« in Spaine and Flanders, if they brought certificates of having paid the thirty per 
<« cent. in Exgland to Fames s profit; being well pleaſed that be ſhould enjoy it, 

« provided their enemies ſuffered, againſt whom only their maſter's edi& was in- 
« tended.” This being immediately rejected, on account of the great prejudice the 
flates would receive, the matter was deferred to another conference; yet it was 

agreed, ** that the method of trade, which had been uſed in the beginning of the 
« late reign, ſhould be now obſerved, but with ſome new regulation of the cuſtoms, 
« ſince raiſed.” In return for the demand of the India trade, the Spaniſh com- 
miſſioners demandad, that the Brille and Fluſhing ſhould be delivered to the law- 
u ful ſovereign, offer ing to pay the debts for which they were mortgaged.” The 

Engliſh told them, ** it was ſo ſtrange, diſhonourable, and. unreaſonable a demand; 
« that they could not think it made in good earneſt, and that if it was perſiſted in, 
« the king would be highly offended at a worſe: treatment, than had been uſed to 
E their own ſubjects, that had mutiniad in Flanders, and returning to their duty, 
ee had been allowed to reſtore Grave to the fates, who had entruſted it with them 
« for their ſecurity. That the late queen had received theſe cautibnary towns, by 
contract, and in truſt from the fares, that the king ſucceeding to her promiſes 
« and obligations, as well as to the intereſts of England, could not in honour or in 
ee intereſt but reſtore them ta the fates, and deſired them to retract their demand; 
c but if they would pay the debts. for which they were mortgaged, he would deliver 
ic them back to the: Bates, and by getting rid of them, avoid all the ſuſpicions and 
er indonveniences that might ariſe from keeping them, to the prejudice of the 
«© peace; offering, as a proof of his ſincerity in the caſe, to abate one half of the 
«: debt; if they would pay the other“ The Spaniſh deputies, not thinking fit to re- 
imburſe the king, unleſs. they might have toons, <-infiſted much on his making 
« an immediate agreement with the fates for giving them up, on the payment ot 
. his debt, or ſecurity for it, andi at leaſt to agree, that in caſe of any attempt upon 
„ thaſe places, which they had n af n all their en ſhould 
«be no breach; of the peace.” 

Tur Egli anſwered this demand in the next conference, F allowing the 
% Spaniards to attach the towns, if they thought fit, though the king did not think 
« it-needful to ſpecify, that it ſhould: be no rupture of the peace: but as for treat- 

« ing further about them, he neither could nor would do it, till he had firſt agreed 
« ich the fiates about a time for the payment of his debt, and the reſtitution of 
ee the places.” The delegates, deferring the conrluſion of this point, fell again upon 
that of the trade of the Netherlands, and inſiſted on“ the king's employing his 
«. ſhips on the coaſts of Exglend and Flanders; to ſecure the freedom of navigation, 
«© the chief benefſy their maſters enpected from this amity. But were told, 
„ be would not be at that expence and trouble Nicbardor (ſaid; . his maſters 
« were able ef themſelves to ſoeuge the paſſage of their ſhips, againſt the late if | 
« their fleets: might have a retreat; and take refreſhment in the ports of England, as 
« was allowed to the Dutehs and ſupported the demand with- ſtrong inſtances. 
he Engliſh replied; * that in their opinion, the King would make no difficulty of | 
ec *« granting chen ie me liberty, if they gave him aſſurance, that their fleets or 
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In I; © armies (hould make no attempt againſt his dominions, and would reimbutrſe hint 
TD. the extraordinary expence he muſt be at for his own honour and ſafety.“ 


Tuer could not agree upon the ſecurity, and the points were referrad to the 
next conference: but ſeveral were held, and * warm debates paſſed, before they 
could adjuſt them; and difficulties aroſe in relation to the articles about the 3 
of the lates, and the trade of the Indies. As to the former, the Spaniards re- 
newed their inſtances, for the king's engaging. not to aſſiſt them, recalling the 
« Engliſh and Scots from their ſervice, and baniſhing or punithing all his ſubjects 
« that ſhould hereafter enter into it, in the ſame manner, as Henry IV was obliged 
« by the treaty of Vervins; complaining heavily of ſoldiers going daily, during this 
e negotiation, down the river to Hollande: and as for the latter, they inſiſted that 
the king ſhould, by a proclamation, inhibite all his ſubjects from ſailing to any 
* part of the Indies. The Engliſh thought this ſtrange, as they were not yet 
agreed, and had perſiſted in their declarations, that they would never conſent to 
either of theſe demands, under any reſtriction or modification whatever: and ſaid, 
te that as for the trade of the Indies, the king muſt be content to do, as Henry I | 
ee had done at Fervins; but as they were not in the ſame condition with regard to 
the Hates and their fuccour, they could not therein follow his example“ The 
delegates appeared on this occaſion; much ſtiffer than they had ever been before; 
the treaty ſeemed on the point of breaking off; and the teſolution was actually 
taken in council: but the Spaniards, complying, and renewing the conferences, were, 
in two more hold in the laſt week of June; brought to an accommodation. It was 
agreed, that no particular mention ſhould be made of the trade and navigation of 
the Indies in the treaty, according to the example of that of Ver uins, and the ar- 
«: ticle of general traffick fhould run in the ſame; terms, as were made uſe of in 
former treaties between England and Spaine, before the latter came to have any 
ce dominions in the Indies, that ſo the Engliſb might trade thither, without any en- 
et gagement to the contrary, or any promiſe on the fide of the Spariards to allow 
<, them, or the peace being broken by any complaints or differences thence ariſing.” 
As to the inceour of the Hates, it was reſolved in general, that James ſhould not 
t aſſiſt the king of Spaine s and the archduke's enemies, directly. or indirectly, yet 
* ſhould be at liberty to let all his friends and allies, levy men in his dominions, at 
<, their expence, without recalling ſuch as were in the ffates ſervice; though the 
delegates were earneſt for this laſt's being done, merely in form; and not in effect. 
Thus were the principal articles adjuſted; and the chief point remaining was, to 
make up the difference between France and Spaine, on account of the thirty ber 
cent. lately impoſed on merchandize by the latter, and the prohibition of all com. 
merce between the two countries made in return by the former. Both thoſe potrers 
being inclined ·⁰ it, and agreeing to Fames's mediation, the duty on one ſide, and 
the prchibition on the other, with a ſmall impoſi at Calais upon . eee 
thence into Flanders, were agreed to be repealed: and a treaty beirig made accord- 
ingly, a difficulty, which had obſtructed the general article of commerde, and related 
to the giving of the ſame Wer dert the ths 15 e as re _ Hollande, 
Was thereby emo ved. A i 0 Shan offs 10 181 
Tux articles . on were Nee on Jah as 2, and? ſhips were: Gat to fetch 
the conſtable of Caſtille over from Flanders, to perfect the treaty: in a point or two, 
which were left to his determination. He arxived, on Sunday, Auguſi 5, at Dover 
where he was received by lord Wotton, and being met at Graveſend by the earl of 
Northampton, was conducted with great pomp to London; bringing with him bills 
of exchange for 200, ooo crowns, and a vaſt quantity of jewels; for preſents. The 
e of Peace Was ſigned on Saturday, Auguſt 19, and the next day (after the king 
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had confirmed it upon oath) it was proclaimed in the city, to the great ſatisfaction 
of r the fair merchants, and moſt reputable citizens, though it was far from being 


agreeable to the ſoldiers, ſeamen, and ſuch as had been uſed to piratical ways o 
living. Beſides the uſual articles of eſtabliſhing amity, abſtaining from hoſtilities, 


and attempts to each other's prejudice, recalling commiſſions and letters of mart or 
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repriſal, and renouncing all leagues inconſiſtent with this treaty, it was provided, 


that neither of the contracting powers ſhould aid the other's enemies with men, 
money, proviſions, ammunition, or warlike inſtruments; that as the king of Eng- 
land, was obliged in juſtice, and by contract, to reſtore the cautionary towns to 


the ſtates, he ſhould treat with them on the ſubject, aſſign them a competent 


term for a pacification, and in caſe of a refuſal, to accept it on reaſonable terms, 


and on being freed from his former conventions, he ſhould take ſuch a reſolution 
about them, as he ſhould judge to be juſt and honourable; that, in the mean 


time, the garriſons thereof ſhould not aſſiſt the Dutch, nor ſupply them with 


warlike ſtores or ammunition ; that free commerce ſhould be carried on be- 


tween the ſubjects of the contracting powers, on the ſame footing, as before the 
war, according to ancient treaties; that free acceſs to their ports, and liberty to 
depart thence, ſhould be allowed to all merchant ſhips, and even to men of war, 


not exceeding fix or eight, and ſtaying no longer than was neceſſary for repairs 


or proviſions ; but in caſe of a greater number, the prince's leave was to be firſt 
obtained. The tranſport of Dutch goods to Spaine, and of Spaniſh to Hollande, 
was to be prohibited by Fames's. proclamation : and Engliſh merchandize, re- 
giſtered and certified under the ſeal of the town where laden, was exempted from 


the thirty per cent. and in caſe of fraud, was not to be ſtopped, nor the ſale ob- 


ſtructed, though proof was admitted, and in defe& of being regiſtered or ſealed, 
it might be confiſcated. The merchants likewiſe were to give bonds for tranſ- 
porting Spaniſh commodities only to the king of England's territories (or to 
France, if Henry and Philiþ agreed about commerce) and certificates to be brought 


within a year, of their being there unladen. Goods that had paid duties in Hol- 
lande were to be conſidered as Dutch goods; the tranſports thereof to the Spaniſh 


Netherlands was prohibited, as to Spaine itſelf; no fraud was to be practiſed in 


certificates; the Engliſh were not to lend their names to the Dutch, nor uſe 


their ſhipping, nor colour their goods: the old intercourſe of Burgundy was con- 
firmed, all privileges revived, and civil ſuits as before the war. All the par- 
ties were to help their ſubjects for a free paſſage and commerce; the Engliſb 
trading to Spaine or Flanders were exempted from the Droit d Aubeine, and 
not to be moleſted in point of conſcience. Contraband goods, and none elſe, 
were ſubjected to forfeiture, and the offenders only to be puniſhed: no embargo 


was to be laid on any ſhips for ſervice, without the conſent of the prince to 
< whoſe ſubjects they belonged ; the offences of particular perſons were to be 


puniſhed, but not deemed a breach of amity, and in caſe of a new war, fix months 
were allowed for withdrawing effects. All captives on both ſides were to be 


releaſed, thoſe in the galleys firſt, without ranſome, unleſs contracts were already 


made on that ſubject. All prizes taken before April 24, 1603, were to be 


deemed good, all made after to be reſtored; the ſuits of ſtrangers about depre- 


dations were referred to the judicatures of the prince, whoſe ſubjects were ſued ; 


the archdukes were to ſhew a regard to the king of England's mediation for a 


pacification with the fates ; and moſt of the European princes were ineluded in 
the peace, as allies of the contracting parties,” After the Conſtable came over, 


ſome articles were added; „allowing the Engliſb to carry the commodities of 


cc 


Germany to Spaine and Flanders, under the ſame precautions as thoſe of Eng- 
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« land, being there firſt unladen; they were not to be put into the inquiſition, nor. 
e mcleſted for any thing done out of Spaine. They were not to be forced to enter 
„ churches in Spaine, but if they did, were to make the uſual reverence to the ſa- 
« crament of the altar, and, if they met the hoſte in the ſtreets, were either to bow 
« the knee, turn into ſome houſe, or down ſome other ſtreet ; if maſters or other 
* officers of ſhips were guilty of any offence, their proper goods were only to be 
« ſequeſtered by the e and neither the ſhip, nor the tracker and factors to 


2 de ſeized. 


Socn were the 7 NY A, of this peace; which, had it not ew for 7 2 
eagerneſs, and determined reſolution to make it at any rate, might have been made 
much more to the advantage of England: but when he had ſet his heart upon a 
thing, he could not be diverted from it, by any remonſtrances. He had ſhewed, 


however, a good deal of firmneſs in refifting all the Spaniſb inſtances for his un- 


dertaking to render the navigation free to their Netherlands, from whence the Dutch 
drew continually large ſums of money, by ſupplying them with proviſions, Re- 


| folved not to hurt the Dutch, who could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt, he choſe.to let the 


trade be carried on thither at the riſque of the merchants, without the princes be- 
ing obliged to guarantee, or repair the damage; being perſuaded that the fates 
vo be careful not to confiſcate the merchandize in Engliſb ſhips, for fear he 
mould grant repriſals. He had reaſon enough to be a pprehenſive of the miſchief 


| that might be done bim by the intreagues, which the peace would give the Spaniards 
an opportunity of carrying on within his dominions; and no way was ſo likely to 


Binder it, as the keeping them employed in the Lou Countries. He had a very ill 
opinion of the Spaniſb faith; and had in this, and the precedent year, ſupplied the 
Rates with 300,000 crowns, for enabling them to relieve Oend: but though that 


place (che ſiege whereof had ſerved for a ſchool of war, and had coſt. the arch- 


dukes 70,000 men, befides infinite ſums of money) capitulated on September 10, 


0. S. yet the ſtates having covered Zelande, by the taking of Sluys on Auguft 9, 
With all Spinala' s galleys, which made ſufficient amends for the loſs of the other, he 


The kings 


thought them in a condition to maintain the war alone, and could not be perſuaded 
to any further contribution. This did not ariſe from any want of good will to the 


ſtates; for as Sir Noel Caron had been called home to give his maſters an account 


of what had paſſed in the treaty, and was ſent back with the character of embaſ- 


| bolder ſtep than could well be expected from James; Who proceeded i in his letters 


{ador, he received him as fuch, notwithſtanding all the complaints of the Spaniſb 
embaſſador , and that it was the firſt time the Dutch had preſumed to give ſuch a 
title to their agents, or it had been admitted by any prince in Europe. This was a 


t0 ſtyle thei his allies and.confederates : but was, at the fame time, mean enough to 
f follicite them to continue a penfion of 000 floring a year, which. they had ſettled on 


ince Henry at his chriſtening, It is ſtrange that he. could ſtoop ſo low, as to make 
s eldeſt ſon a penſioner of the Dutch; and it is much ſtranger, that this ep 


ſhould be approved by the Engliſb. His refuſal of aſſiſting the | fates any longer 


with money, was owing purely to bis neceſſities; which, great as they were, did 
not yet make him prels them to pay either the principal of their debt, or the in- 


tereſt. He had ſent the laird of Burkigh to, Florence,'to borrow a ſum of money 
of the grand duke: but this prince not caring to lend it to a perſon. of ſo little 


; ceconomy, he was forced to iſſue privy. ſeals for a loan from the merchants of Lon- 


don, and from conntry-gentlemen (ſome whereof- refuſed, and en neee * 
reluctance and complaints) to ſubſiſt his houſhold. 


James firſt principle was, to obſerve an exact ea 0 all this powers 


an Europe; 3 4 maxim ſeldom, if ever, ſucceſsful or beneficial to a great prince, ot 


F Fine 20. = * Did. Anpuf 17. Oftber 2h. Famiary 12, April 1% 
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even to an ordinary, one, becauſe i it procures him no Kae and yet 46th x not N > I 
free him from his real enemies. The ill ſtate of his affairs at. home contributed T r 


604. 
to the loſs of his credit abroad: inſtead of the ſecutity he expected from a peace roar 


with Spaine, he became expoſed to all the intrea ones of that court. for embroiling 
his realm, carried on by the Spaniſh emballador, who had already got into his 
court and council; all about him being engaged in the Spaniſb intereſt by pen- 
fions, except Cecil and the lord treaſuret Dorſet . 1. He had parted with his par- 
liament in ill terms: and, in his fpeech at the prorogation, on July 7, had com- 
plained of the reffactorineſs of the members, particularly thoſe of 9 3 Puritan 
2 ; which ee A erer He took 10 manner of care to ingratiate him- : 


« cannon.” de could 1 more Veto the violence of his fen for 
hunting, than his going into the country to indulge it, during the San treaty: 7 
after this, it can be no wonder, that he left all other affairs to his council. e 
had, preſently after the rifing of the patliament, when he iflued 2 a roclamation 
againſt the Puritans, told the lotd* mayor of London, ee that, as ET had deli- 


vered the city from one plague, which had infeſted 


| 1t the laſt | year, there was . 
„ another from which it ſtill wanted to be delivered by his care.and diligence } in 


et purging, viz. the Puritans and Feſutts,” The firſt of theſe turbulent ſeas 
took their revenge, by aſperfing him as a favourer of po bopery : they did him wrong; 
for there was not a more determined enemy to it in the world, as appears by the 
whole tenout of the French embaſſator's letters; yet.t the calumny met with too 
much credit, on account of one Lindſay, A Scotthmg in , taking upon him, ſoon af- 
ter, to act as his miniſter at Rome; and giving out. idle reports, and things much 
to his diſadvantage. This man "was a penſioner and tool of Spaine* and had 
been ſent thither by the Spaniſh embaſſador, who furniſhed him with money for 
the charges of his journey: the King had given him no commiſſion and, when 
he heard of his impudent pretenfions, complaited. of him to Taxis, ſent 19 
to his miniſters in the Tralian courts to difavow him; and Lindſa ay, finding him- 5 
ſelf blown, and his impoſture detected, tetired to Sparhe.. Cecil, 1 \ 2 pe ech in 
the ar- cbamber, explained the whole” of this affair, to vindicate the king” 8 cha- 
racer on this occafion; and to declare his unilterable firmneſs.in the Proteſtant | 
religion: but the Puritans were tod much exaſperated againſt, bim to drop the 
e One 9 another _ of the e "who had counter. 
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Janxs L fecking, notwithſtanding Janes ; reſolution; not to ſuffer her to have any hand. in 
£0.60; the ordering of publick affairs. Deaf to all advice, the was never to be reclaimed 


from any part of her conduct, however imprudent: remonſtrances only rendered 
her more obſtinate, and ſhe would have ſacrificed the world, and herſelf with! it, to 


her humour. The conſtable of Caftille had flattered her with the hopes of her 


ſon's marriage with the Infanta of Spaine, and the preſents, he had made her, 


| helped to procure credit to his aſſurances ; though, i in his return. home, as he 


paſſed by Paris, he ; Propoled to Henry IV the marriage of the ſame Infanta with 
the Dauphin. Taxis, the Spaniſh embaſſador, made his court to her, in the ſame 
manner, by rich preſents and fine promiſes ; ſhe gave herſelf up entirely to the 
Spaniſh intereſt ; aſſiſted him in all his intreagues with the. court and council; 
directed him where to diſtribute his penſions: and, by the balls and entartain- 
ments ſhe made on purpoſe for him, had like, more than once, on ſolemn feſti- 


vals, to have involved the king in a quarrel with France on account of the cere- 


monial *; r- | She had long born a mortal hatred to her huſband, whoſe life had 
been in the utmoſt danger from her, whilſt he remained in Scotland: and ſhe had 


ſo thorough a contempt for him, that the went to his apartment, and drawing- 


room, only to ridicule him, and divert herſelf at his expence. At the time of her 
marriage, the famous Tycho Brabe, an excellent aſtronomer, had calculated Famers 
horoſcope ; - and, prognoſticated, that he would be king of England before. he was 
forty but, when he was about the 43“ year of his age, would loſe his ſenſes, and 
die in priſon: the ſame had been. foretold by other aſtrologers; whom ſhe had 
conſulted, to flatter her paſſion. . Nothing pleaſed her more than makin g him 
jealous, and with this view ſhe took liberties, which were very improper, and 
occafioned ſome diſturbance at court, Her brother Ulric duke of Halſtein, com- 


ing over with ſome remonſtrances from ber mother on this ſubject, and enforcing 


them with others of his own, incurred her diſpleaſure, but could not prevail with 


| her to alter her conduct. What gave the king the moſt uncaſineſs, was, her en- 


gagements with the Spaniſb embaſſador, who put her on very wrong meaſures: 
ſhe was an avowed partiſan of Spaine; and, filling her ſon prince Henry with the | 
hopes of the Infanta's marriage, did all that was poſſible to fix him in the ſame 


intereſt. This prince was not yet eleven years of age; ſhe flattered. him in his 


little paſſions, diverted him from his ſtudies and exerciſes inſpired into him a 
contempt. for his father's learning, as unworthy of a great prince or conqueror; = 
got the king (over whom, by an arrogant ſort of compliance and occaſional flat-. 
teties, ſhe had a great influence). to conſent. to his being always at court, under 
the pretence of ſaving the expences of his houſehold : and would let none come 


about him, but ſuch as would favour ber deſigns. ., She took it into her head, 


| being as li 


Te f 2 March 21. April 13, 26. May 6. 04. 29. Nov. 15. 


that her ſon had a great reſemblance of Henry V;: and filled him with notions of 
ond prince in his actions, as he was in his perſon ; ſo that the young 

prince breathed nothing but War, and aſpired 10 the conqueſt of France, being | 

much confirmed in this ambitious view. by the Spaniſo embaſſador's offer of his 


maſter's affiſtance, with all his power. Theſe things, with the contempt young 


Henry. was taught to expreſs of his father, gave: James an early jealouſy of him 0 
and not only made him very uneaſy, but did great prejudice to bis affairs. | 

_ NexT. to the Spaniſh, peace, the king had ſet his heart on an union of Eng- 
land and Scotland.. The old . animoſity between the two nations ſtill ſubſiſted, 
and had been enflamed of late by his profuſeneſs, rather than liberality, to ſome: 
of the Scots: it was proper to allow time for their paſſions to ſubſide, before a 


. work of that nature was attempted ; there being no likelihood of its ſucceeding, 


arent, Dep. Abs 13. 1603. June 7. July 24. OF. 22, . Nev. 22; De 27. id. 
NE till 
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an they. were better * with. one. 8 A 1 NY 16. confer Jute 
and underſtand their true intereſt. But James was impatient: and, being fully. b. fg 
perſuaded of the advantages. that would thence accrue: to both nations, expected | 
that his: parliaments ſhould ſubmit to his opinions. There was pride enough on 1 
both ſides to obſtruct their agreement, and even td prevent a. tteaty on the ſub. 7 50 
ject; neither caring, to make the firſt advance, and propoſe an union: it was for. OY 
this reaſon, that the king had moved it, on April 16, 40 the Engliſh Parliament, „ 
as his own requeſt, and what would be of the utmoſt ſervice to both kingdoms, — 
The commons were ſo. averſe: to it, that they would , willingly haye given hic a | 7M 
ſubſidy, to avoid being preſſed to what was ſo difageecable. but he choſe. rather „„ 
to loſe ſuch a ſupply, then not init on the union. Many things dropped in the 
 'debates, about the poverty, avarice, and ancient enmity, of the Scots, and the 3 
ceſſity of reducing Scatland to the ſame condition as, Feland, in, . ſabjeQiqn | 
to England, which he could nat help reſenting. Neither, t promiſes nor t threats had von RR. 
any effect; though he proteſted, that no one Scat Would ever for the future be. e 4 
admitted to any publick poſt in England, and offered go procure t the Parliament : g 
of Scotland, in caſe of the failure of his own, line, to ſettle that crown upon 
heir of England. All, that could be got from, both parliaments, was the ap- B 
pointing commiſſioners to treat on the ſuhject, without powers to conclude = | =_ 
any ching, but only to report to each the reſult of their. conſultations. Their 5 | = 
ſieſt meeting was at London, on Ofaber. 15; but, without entering upon buſineſs, „ 
they adjourned to the latter end of the month, to give time for, ſome Scotch, col 
miſſioners, that were upon the toad, to arriye, and that James migbt inthe mean 
time, aſſame the ſtyle of king of Great Rritain; a change of style full as offenſive 
to the) Scofs;.,as it was to the Hngliſbd, who, imagined, it to pe a kind of giving op 
+ theiv/precedence:... Henry VIII had aſſumed the title, of „king of Ireland, in the 
ſame manner, without the conſent. f, parliament: and, gn, Oftaber 20, James, | 
-layingidfidethe names of, England. ond. Scotland *, cauſed himſelf to be 3 75 — . 
king of Great: Britain ar andi new, Sins: were Joon after e a wh, 7 
\ title, Thus duns / one diffieulty: im the way: of agręementi remoyed 755 , on He. : 
31, the king opened the conferences; with along, haraggue, 6 fter his, fv, 5 0 * 
containing an apology:for his new ſtyle, and eſetting forth the, benefits of . the — c - - 
1-poſedunion. Thie: deputies ceadilyagreed im opinion, chat all the horger Igus and 5 
© hoſtile cuſtoms} ons both: ſides, to the detriment;of both: realms,, ſhould be abo- 
| ibdþ-avdjuſtice adminiſtered acοing to the. laws of ach; but there, was not 
*«the/(ſam# barmony of ſentiments with regard to an equal communication ff tr: trade 
hbetiveen_them,o which was-yet: neceſſary; to be ſettled. „An Englth . 
inſiſted m the: Scots renouncing thein league: with France, and the privileges they 
enjoyed int that country v but, the lord chancellor ręply ing, that the, Jeague was „ 
not detorem therpeople, ibut the kingsa and the keeping abe Pet . 
© peiided-inticclpion hinmajeſty;1tbo firk point was gut of the queſtion, 4 te. | 
:priziteges:ib France; it: appeared that both people: traded on an equal f foot  —- 


| 1 ine to Hohrtuu j randthere:being-ſamp inequality in the trade to Narmandie __ 2 

and vthor parts of: Frances it\was:propoſed that the Scots ſhould, pay, ig much more : 9 1 

duty: at. homes as theypaid leſs han the Engliſh. inithe French euſtoms?. It. 908 a w_ . q 

© ayreed, that foræign commodities, prohibited i in one of, the, counties, mould X —_— _ 

1 Ke@wiſerin. the other f and: the native commoditics;of.,cach might be carried, * 2: 

either realny withaut paying cuſtom, encept ſheep, Wool, gattle, hides, .and, lea- —_— ET 
ther theo erport and import uf all native, and lawful forcign, (merchandiſe was al. 


1Jawedegually to:bbtlzinations): paying:the uſual iquſtoms ; and poth were .cqually PF = 
y © Pn o be admitted members of the companies of merchant-adventurers, 1 | 
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whoſe privileges were preſerved, and to freight in each other's ſhipping. The 


4 or perlons born in either kingdom, Alter James v acceffon to the iron 
of England, having been' declared by the judges 10 be denivens'of both realms; -ie 


was propoſed, that this declaration ſhould be confirmed by parliament, and thie 


all, born before, ſhould be naturaliſed to all purpoſes, except to babe voles or ſeat 


in parliament, or to bear any office of the crown or judicature; The conferences 


broke up in the beginning of December, without any teſolution about the rank 


of peers, the unjon of laws, or 'the regulation of government in Scotland. Three | 
Inſtruments were made of the articles agreed on, ſubſcribed and ſealed up by the | 
commiſſioners, one being delivered to the king, the others kept by themſelves, to 
be offered to the patliatnents of England and Scotland. 
A. D. 1605. 
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undder the duke of Albany ; the uſual captain, of a company of gens d armes, of 


Tur king, to unite the honours of both realms in the perſon of his ſecond 


* 


fon , Charles duke of Albany,” created him duke of ork on Jan. 6, eleven no- 


ble perſons being made knights of the Bath,” with him, on that occaſion: and, 


on April 9, about midnight, the queen was delivered” of 4 daughter -; an event 
difagreeable to moſt of the Engliſpd; who wiſhed for à ſon born in England This 
young princeſs was chriſtened on Sunday, May 5: and, to diſtinguiſh the ſolem- 
nity with ſome marks of honour, Robert lord Cecil, his brother Thomds lord 
Burghley, and Philip lord Herbert of Shurland, were'created- earls of Saliſbury 
Exeter, and Montgomery ; the lord Sidney was made viſcount Liſle; Sir John 
Stanhope, Sir George Carew, Thomas Arundel, and W. Cavendifh, were diſtinguiſhed 


by the honours of lord Stanhope of Harrington, lord Carew of Clopton, lord Arun- 


„ 
* hl 
„ to 
7 
"1 7 * 


del of Wardour, and lord Cxvendiſp of Hardwick. The late treaties of commerce, 


made by France and England with Spaine and the archdukes, rendered it neceſ- 


ſary to ſend embaſſadors extraordinary to thoſe foreign cburts 3: and the duke of 
Lenox was diſpatched with that character to France, the lord admiral was deſtined 
to Spaine, and the earl of Hertford to the court of Bruxelles; this laſt, ho was 
generally thought to be maſter of more ready money, than any nobleman in 


England; reſolving to make a pompous figure in his embaſſy, and to ſpend in it 


for his: and ſeems to have been choſen on account not only of bis quality, 


but of his being acceptable at the court of France; Henry IV having lately gi- 
ven his mother a penſion of 12,000 crowns a year, and made bim lieutenant, 


100 Scotch gentlemen, inſtituted in the time of Charles VII, and revived the laſt 


watt R 


_ 


«© 4 
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Duke of Le: 5 His conduct there, ſerving to correct ſome blunders, that Sir T. Parry, the 
Ster, ordinary embafldor, had made, recommended: him 40 auch to-the king of 


France, that, though he had promiſed not ts meddle or ſollicite in the affair of 


% . * 


year by Henry, He was met by M. de Gondi, on January 3, O. S. four leagues 


de Souvr to the Hotel de Luxemburg, fitted up expreſily for his reception. - 


his uncle M. de Entragues and the count of Auvergne; who had been condemned, 


i on February 1, N. S. for à treaſonable conſpiracy with the Spaniards againſt 


_ Henry's life and eſtate, yet the king, at his requeſt, reſpited the ſentence of death, 


Which was afterwards followed by a' pardon. There were, however, at his au- 
dience, two circumſtances, which furniſhed the king of England with matter of 


* 


complaint, before he underſtood the true ſtate of the affair. One was, that he 
Was conducted to it by the duke of Roban alone; not conſidering that this duke 


(Ross fon in law) was ſo nearly related to Henry IV, that, in caſe the king 


dien Without iſſue, de would have ſucceeded 10 the kingdom of Novarre, and = 


a Wimwod, i 43 59. ” Of =, Dep. April 19. 1 „„ . 
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that the princes of the blood were 1 
matter, which gave offence to James, was the princes of the blood putting 6 

. bo ; HSE 019] ke oy putting on 
their bats at the audience; which, being different from a late inſtan 2 be f 
poſed erroneouſly to be full as different from antient 
for them, in the reigns of Charles | 
embaſſadors did theirs 
time of Heu IV, till the audience of the conſtable of Cafille in his way to Flan- 
ders';, when: the king no ſooner bid him put on bis hat, than the duke of Offins 
put on his, without any direction, though he ſaw the Prince: 


A 


ce, he ſup- 


all the court, which was Very great, ſtanding bareheaded. The princes” of the 
blood complaining of this the next day, the king called to mind the former 
practice: and reſolved for the future, whenever he bade an embaſſadot put on 
his hat, to bid the princes of the blood do ſo too; hence aroſe the alteration in 
this point of the ceremony ; occaſioned by the vanity of the Spaniards.” It was 
only a reviving of an old cuſtom; for the kings of France were formerly ſerved 


3 


| V Yeo ON | WT 8 
re never employed on ſuch occaſions. The other Ja 


nt practice. It had been uſual 
5 IX and Henry III, to put on their hats, when 
at audiences: but this cuſtom had been diſcontinued in the 


inces of the blood, and 


a * # ( 
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at table by gentlemen with their hats on, and did not, when, in their chamber, 


allow either the princes of the blood, the nobility or the gentry, to be bareheaded, 

0 1 te h kin : bu H 1 F r | 7 Fa 
unleſs when ſpeaking to the king: but entry III, upon his return from Poland. 
had altered this cuſtom, in imitation. of foreign courts, which he had vifited in 


* 


5 Tux chief point, conſidered in the Spaniſh embaſſy", was to ſend a perſon of The atm; 
equal dignity with the conſtable of .Ca/z}le; and none could be thought of, butt rale embadly 
Charles Howard earl of Noting han, lord high admital of England: he follicited * *** 


hard to be made a duke on the gccafion, but could not prevail; the dignity of his 


poſt being ſufficient. He was the goodlieſt perſon of the age, and till fo though | 


far advanced in years; he never had any great fund of ſenſe; and was now grown 
the jeſt of the court; too vain and weak a man to be employed in any bufineks, 


or entruſted with any important negotiation: but he was well enough cut out to 


| make a,ſhew in mattem of meet ceremony and compliment; eſpecially at the 
court of Spaine, in whoſe, intereſt he was entirely embarked.” His publick in- 
ſtructions related only. to the king of Spain“: oath for obſervance of the treaty, 


and his own maſter's neutrality: but, in a private one from the King and council, 


be was charged to expreſs his good-will to the prince of Wales's marriage with the 


pences: and carried over with him Sir Charles Cornwallis, who was to reſide in 


| Spaine as ordinary embaſſador, fix young noblemen, fifty knights, And r Wadde 
of 500 perſons: yet his embaſſy was not unprofitable ; receiving at bis parting 
thence to the value of 20,000 J. in preſents, beſides a penſion of 12,000 crowns 
to himſelf, and of 30, ooo among, his followers.” The admiral, ſetting out on 


Mareb 28, arrived on May 10, at Valladolid: and, on Friday, the laſt of this 


month, his catbolick majeſty ratified the peace upon oath in'a great chamber of 


_ the palace; and ſubſctibed the articles, added by the Conſtable, about German 


merchandiſe and the. ingui/itzon, It was pretended, that the clergy would not 


| ſuffer this to be done in a church or chapel, where the neglect of reverence to the 


holy ſacrament would give ſcandal: and it was perhaps ſome forefight hereof, 
Which made the Conſtable, when he was to ſweat to the peace in Englands, de- 
Gre it might be done in Vefminfer-ball ; though he was over-ruled by king Famer, 

and forced to take his oath in }hitehall chapel.” When that ceremony was per- 
formed in England and France, the Spaniſb embaſſadors had dined with both 


tee kings; and the admiral expected the like honour in Spaine: but this was ex- 
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JAMES 1. on * * to the euſtom of the court, no no French embuffader: no Papa} 
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nuncio, nor even the duke of Savoy, though a an abſolote prince, and married to the 
king's ſiſter, being, ever admitted to his table. The admiral. , leaving Valladolid, on 
Tune p, arrived, the 29" of that month, at Portſmouth bot 666d 7 a worle reception 
at court, than he e the folly of his tongue in Spaine, the effect of his 
vanitys. bringing on; ſevere reptqaches. from his maſter.” The earl of Hertford 
diſcharged his embaſly with more, dignity, and to univerfal fatisfaction. He failed, 
on April. 19, from Dover, with Sir F. Ed: mond, deligned to be the reſi dent Emba(- g 
| fador;, two, barons, fixteen. knights, a great number of 'pentlemen; a and above 366 
perſans in rich liyeries :; and, haying feen the a archdukes ratify the peace on May 1, 
iſ Bruxelles, eight 72 alter, on his return for Kip land. Before His departure, 
he diſtributed gut of his own purſ A for the honour bo his king and country, f pre- 
ſents, to the value of at leaſt 3000 J ſterling, amgrig the archdukes'artendints, 


James 85 Janus, in purſuance of his favourite ſcheme of nedtrality, publiſhed, in the be. 


ſtruts the 


$panifs levies ginning of March, orders OL, . plating his ports, recalling all Engliſh ſcamen 
in England. out of foreign; Krieg and diſcha urging them from: entering into ſuch ſervice for 


#nglilh failors and 36 were, one- 


Hor, his: maſters. fer xe in # 


The king took. theſe, demands EXC 
but told them, they might, raiſe men 1 


| Ae Charles Percy a penſion 
vate manner: and took. occaſion A declare > poblieuty before him, and others of his 


the future. The Dutch were jealous, that this was A prelude to his recalling the 
* Engliſh. land forges out of their ſervice, and denying: them leave to levy more in 
England - they had very weak "grounds for ſach ſuſpicions, Wien he was 4Qually 
. "givingal the encouragement he, could to their levies. Theſe orders were in reality 


 kevelled againſt the Spaniards, of whoſe. deln, notwithſtanding the late peace, 


James was Kill Jeglous. ; They were preparing 4 fleet in Sparne ; 4 abuiidarice' af 

FAT ; they made che greateſt part öf the 
crews. of the Dunkercke . Capers: "and the A1 050 not like, that the Flemiſh and 
Spaniſd pilats, ſhould, by. 8. means, get too well acquainted with the coaſt of 
England, . Thejarghd APR: et lier defired, oon after” leave to raiſe'a body of troops 

aden "which, Cecil" told bim he had no ro: Are to aſk, 

.the king allowing all his friends: and Allies to levy men in His Yomihiohs:” But he 
"wanted, tg raiſe them, by | beat of 'drum m, with Folouts fly ing, and to Have the King's 


commiſſions for colonels nd of 0 fliers, all pe rions of Aiden and Roman Ca- 
thalighss horn he had engaged, or Was Tall to em ploy. The Spaniſh Ema. 


; ' ador demanded. another, levy of Fol Engliſh, propo ſing Sir Cha#lei Percy, brother 


to the carl of. Nertbumberl. land, fi iN * commander, 3 1500" Scots under lord Hume, 
and 500 Tilb, in he ſame. publi ick k manger, . and y with the ike commiſſions For 
theſe and gther, Reman Cat that olick officers. It was penerally thought, that they de- 
ſigned, by theſe leyies, to \ animate | the Engliſh Pa apifts 5, by taking a number of them 
- into. their. ſervigg,, and g 15 them further in the Span e intereſt) and to make 
uſe of them fon d debauc hing the Engliſh 11 De, "that were in the: Durch ſervice. 

bh ; ſuſp ſpecting Kill woͤrſe deſigns: and 
d of Is "year, 18555 countenance endugh' to his 


- what, was diſcovered before the enc 


5 ſuſpicions. He abſolutely 1 0 eit to let them levy men in that manner, or to 
give their officers any commiſſions, al] edging it was inconliſtert with his tieutrality : 


as the; fates did, and he would allow 


them paſſage at his ports. Thi; Vou 1 not anſwer. the ernbafſador's purpoſe, though 
the FJeſuitn.obliged their d tot rniſh, them with men, by way of penance: 


_ they made heavy ee A had ſo little effect u pon Fares, that he 
09, Ls year, not to undertake the levy in a pri- 


court, who: were likely to embark 1 in, Fe dehign, © Ip he vas amazed, there Thould 
« be any gentlemen in his kingdom raſh and audacious, as to think of entering 


into the ſervice of foreign princes, and- ſpill their blood for them, without firſt 


Stirb. 2 Mintuood, ii. 55. Ds De. Ard 12. April 26, _ 2, 75 pub, 24. Fuly 25. 
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| « knowing whether. by approved their doing ſo; chat, if any body was fond of it, 
« they might 89 to Hungary and ſerve in a good cauſe:; but he could not have 4 
«© favourable opinion of any of his ſubjects, that offered to ſerve a prince of a dif- 
64 ferent religion from that of their country.” This declatation made Sir Roward 
Stanley, whom the archduke's embaſſadot had pitched: on to ſupply. Percy's place, 


decline accepting it: and hindered every body from engaging, not in 
land, but in Scotland; where lord Hume. was diſubled to make 2 e — 
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baſſadors complained, of it to the council : but Cecil! told them, 4 it did not be- [ 


« come the king to order or invite any of his. ſubje&s/to go into their maſter's 


« ſeryice, and it was natural for him to wiſh, they would rather ſerve princes of 
« their own religion, where they might freely exerciſe theirs; a freedom not al- 


« lowed in the Spaniſb ſervice: but, as out of complaiſance to —_ be would not 


« hinder, they ought not to expect he ſhould further, their levy.” 


Wu ar rendered this demand the more ſuſpicious was, that, as 4 Rates with 
their ſhips blocked up Dunkercke, the Spaniards, had they levied the 


s they 
aſked, could not have tranſported them thither, unleſs Fames would have eſcorted 


them with his fleet, or the Engliſh merchants would have ſupplied ' them with 


= ſhips of farce; the firſt whereof he abſolutely refuſed, the other he undethand for- 


bade; and they had little reaſon to expect either, ſince the Dutch never had any i 


ſipping from England?. They reſolved however to go on with their levy: a 


and, 
hitſunday, May 19, the Spaniſh embaſſador entertained twelve Engliſh Roman 


Catbolick ; gentlemen at dinner, and advanced to each 2000 crowns for the levy: of | 


heir. companies. | Theſe were to confiſt each of 200 men, and to be comman 
by: ther, as captains z lord Arundel of Wardour, who had: ſerved formerly in 
Hungary, was deſtined. for the chief command of the- brigade : and money was 
given ſoon after to Hume for a like levy in Scotland, which Fames could not openly 


oppoſe, but yet reſolved to obſtruct. A few days after, there happened another 
event, unfortunate to the Spaniards. Ten of their ſhips, having on board twelve 


companies, of Spaniſh foot, three of Italian, and one of Iriſh, fornied of * that 
went, four years before, from Ireland, with Don Fob: d' Aguile, to l 


attacked, on the evening of June 3, by a ſquadron of the ſtates, which waited to 


intercept them, in the ſtreights between Dover and Calais: and, the fight bei 


n 
5 continued the next morning, five. of the ſhips were ſunk or taken, and the delt, 
with. 6:or 800 ſoldiers, all that were left out of above 1200, got into Dover: 


The Dutch, too eager after their prey, purſued and committed hoſtilities againft 


them, within the limits of this port, contrary to the king's late proclamation : and, 


| his officers protecting thoſe who fled thither for refuge, the cannon of the caftle md b 
batteries fired upon the Hollanders, who had about roo men Killed” outright or 
wounded... The Engliſh ſea-officers found great fault with the conduct of the 


Dutch in this engagement: but they excuſed it on account of a ſtorm, which Hap= 
pened during the action, and, diſabling, them to uſe their guns, forced them to 


grapple with the enemy, notwithſtanding the adyantage that ſoldiers have over mere 


ſeamen; maintaining that they ſhould have deſttoyed them all, had it not been for 
the cannon of Dover, The Engliſb embaſſador complained of this breach of the 


king's S orders“ againſt hoſtilities. on either ſide within his ports: and inſiſted that he 
| ſhould: convey the remainder of the Spaniſb ſoldicts to Flandets, This was re- 


| jected as unreaſonable, and inconſiſtent. with the neutrality he” was'reſolved to ob- 
ſerve, without doing any thing to make himſelf à party in the quarrel: and the 


king had the leſs, reaſon; to comply with the demand, becauſe Eugliſd hips had 


Fab: laid under an embargo, and forced to ſerve in the expedition, contrary to at! 
9 article | in the late treaty. The embaſſador had a juſter reaſon of Sandi ws 
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A GENERAL: HIS TOR Boor XX, 


by Cecils means, and ſent into the ſervice of the ſtates: but the complaint only 
ſerved to irrĩitate this miniſter, and get James to write a formal letter to the ſtat 

requiring them to let the reſidue of the Spaniards | be tranſported quietly to Flan- 
ders i. Their anſwer was an abſolute refuſal, which he had fignified to them would 
not be taken ill: and the embaſſador was forced to be contented with the liberty of 
tranſporting them back from Portſinouth to Spaine, agreeable to the practice of 
Henry III of France, who had obliged the Spaniards, ' that, in A. D. 1588, had 


ſavyed themſelves on the ſands of Calais, to return thither, inſtead of wfering them, 


as deſired, to paſs into Flanders. © The Spaniſb embaſſador aſſumed great airs on 
this occaſion; pretended at firſt to reject the offer; and inſiſted on reparation for „ 
the damages ſuſtained by the Spaniards in the late action near Dover, and on an 


eſcorte of ſhips to Dun kerle: but, being laughed at for his demands, the archduke's 


= 


miniſter accepted the propoſal. The other had been fo incenſed at being refuſed 
what he had wrote to his court, he ſhould certainly obtain, that he would not ſuf- 
fer 400 men, whom he had been allowed to levy in Ireland; and who had been 
brought to London, to embark with the others for Spaine ; nor would he provide 
for their pay or ſubſiſtence: they were ſent back to their own country; 3 James 
being uneaſy all the time, that they, or any of the Spaniſh forces, ſtaid in England. 
Caron, the ſtates embaſſador, had orders to conſent to their paſſing over, as it were 
by ſtealth, to Dunkercke, had the king inſiſted on it: but he was ſo jealous of the 
Spaniſh intreagues with his ſubjects at this time, that he would have prevented their 
levy by a publick proclamation, forbidding his ſubjects to enter into foreign ſervice, 
had not, Caron diſſuaded it, for fear it might prove afterwards prejudicial to his 
maſters. He did however enough underhand to prevent the Spaniſh” levy; fo that 
only a few got beyond ſea clandeſtinely to Calais, and Taxis went away at the latter 
end of Auguſt, catrying no body with him to Flanders, befides Arundel, who got on 
board his ſhip in a diſguiſe, contrary to his majeſty's orders. Captain Bradgate, 
commander. of the frigate, in which he' paſſed, was impriſoned for his negligence: 
and a ſummons was ſent to Sir T. Edmonds for nn Arnd into England be- 
fore the end of November. 

Tux court of Spaine was never b by the faith of treaties, froin uſing 
all. the artifices imaginable to 'embroil the affairs of neighbouring princes, and to 
raiſe. civil wars in their dominions: Henry IV had found this to his coſt; and James 
was now to ſuffer in his turn from their intreagues. There had been a defign of 
this nature ſet on foot by ſome Engliſh Feſuits and their partiſans | in Spaine, a little 
before the late queen's deceaſe: but it was then ſuſpended for a time, in hopes as well 
of that crown's making a peace with her ſucceſſor, as of procuring a toleration of 
the Romiſb religion in England. They were ſoon undeceived in this laſt point by 
Fames's declarations againſt them: yet, in deſpair of relief from the king, they 
ſtill flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſome eaſe being granted to the Roman 
Catbolicks in his firſt parliament. It was accordingly moved there *, that, if mar⸗ 
ried men went to church, they ſhould be exempted from paying for their wives, 
being recuſants, the third part of their eſtates, in conſequence of the penal laws 
made in the time of Elizabeth; and that the children of recuſants ſhould be diſ- 
charged from all-the-arrears of the. debts owing, by their anceſtors, to the crown, 
on account of the recuſancy. Both theſe motions were rejected: and the viſcount 
Mont acute, for ſpeaking in the houſe of lords with too much heat and indiſcretion 
in their favour,: had been committed to the Tower. All the laws againſt. them 
Wh ns. and, though. the king abſtained from blood, his conſcience not 
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allowing him to put. any body to death purely for religion, WY as a ordered the a A. 


laws in other reſpects to be put in execution, they grew deſperate. Their firſt a 


A. p. 
plication was to Henry IV, deſiring him to interpoſe with Fames in their behalf; £D 1605. 


offering to take ſuch oath of fidelity, as ſhould be ſufficient to aſſure him of their 


true obedience in temporals; and to anſwer for the prieſts that ſhould be allowed 


them in their private houſes; though they did not all agree in theſe points; both 


being ſtrongly oppoſed by the Jeſuits, who were {till at enmity with the ſecular 


prieſts, :, Henry refuſed to meddle in the affair, being apprehenſive, that they would 
not, obſerve the oath. preſcribed them, and that they might fall into practices which 
be ſhould not approve, as he found them uneaſy, impatient, and diſpoſed to take 


meaſures diſagreeable to their natural ſovereign: and for this reaſon declared, he 
would have nothing to do with them, nor make himſelf anſwerable for their con- 


duct. This threw them into the hands of the . Spaniards, who animated them ſo, 
that, upon Bancroft the biſhop of London's refuſing the funeral . office to a Romiſb 
prieſt dying in Newgaze, they paſted up papers in the ſtreets, demanding, 1 in very ar- 

rogant terms, the free exerciſe, of their religion. A new law, paſſed in parliament, 
and forbidding them, under ſevere . penalties, either to ſend their children to be 
educated abroad, or to have bene of their own gion for them. in their 
The conſtable of Cole had wrote to Rome, when he. was on the road to England, 
that in going thither he ſhould do ſignal | ſervice to the Remiſh religion; all the Eng- 
liſh Roman Catholicks hayi ing reſolved to confide their ſecrets and fortunes to him, 
and to no other perſon; and, in his return. to Spaine, as he paſſed by Paris, he had 
exerted all his eloquence to engage Henry 1V to take advantage of the the diviſions 
in England, for propagating that religion. Henry knew too well the hypocriſy and 
malice of the Spamards to hearken to the propoſal: he adviſed the Roman Ca- 
tholicks to quiet and patience * ; yet they were ſo much emboldened by the Spaniſh 
embaſſadotꝰs s promiſes, that they preſented the king : a petition (about the ſame time 


that the Puritans did theirs at Royſton 4 drawn with a freedom and inſolence, which 


gave offence. _ 
 Tazrs inſult (ſuch 1 was * 83 or r remonſtrance deemed) put e upon re- 
newing his orders for the laws againſt them being put in execution. The recall 


of F. Parſons to Rome, whence he had been baniſhed by the late pope Clement for 
his turbulency, and the erection of a new congregation there of twelve cardinals | 
for the affairs of England, increaſed his jealouſy of their deſigns : : the eſtates of re- 


cuſants were hereupon ſequeſtered, and aſſigned to courtiers, with whom they were 
foreed to compound. Theſe ſeverities, the apprehenſions of greater, an enthuſiaſti- 
cal zeal for their religion, and a furious ſpirit of reyenge againſt the authors of the 
laws enacted againſt them, in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament in being, put a few 
hot bigotted Papiſts in the middle of England, under the direction of Feſuit con- 


feſſors, upon forming a conſpiracy of a moſt horrible and unprecedented nature „ 


Robert Cateſby of by, and Francis Treſham of Ruſhton, in Northamptonſhire, 
had, in concert with Henry Garnet, ſuperior of the Engliſh Jeſuits, ſent, a little be- 
fore Elizabeth's death, Thomas Winter of H addington, .in W orcefterſhire, to Valla- 
dolid in order to treat with the court of S paine, by the means of Arthur Creſwell 


and Ofwald Teſmond, both Feſuits of great credit in that court, for an invaſion of 
England. They offered, in caſe of being ſupplied with a good ſum of money, to join 
ke Spaniſh forces at their landing with 1500 or 2000 horſe: and the king of 


Spaine was willing to advance 100,000. crowns for the ſervice. The deceaſe of 
that princeſs affording them till greater hopes: of ſucceſs, the ſame perſons diſ- 
patched immediately Chriſtopher Wright into Spaine, to ſollicite Philip to proceed 


: ö Dep. you? * hy = March 12, 19. June I, TOY. 2 5 1 See Statute 3 Jas c. 2. 
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in the invaſion: but that court, being in hopes of an alliance with ab did not 
hearken ſo readily, as was expected, to their overtures. To remove the difficultics 
or delays attending the affair, Sir V. Stanley, Hugh Owen, and W. Baldwin, an 


Engliſh Feſuit, who had all been concerned in plots againſt the late queen, and had, 
on that account, been exiles many years in Flanders, ſent, on Fune 22, 1603, Guy 


Fates, an old reſolute ſoldier of fortune, fit for any deſperate enterprize, to aſſiſt 


Wright in his negotiation. The court of Spaine, though willing enough to embroil 
England, and to keep up the (| pirits of their party there, had laid aſide all thoughts 
of an invaſion: and was ſhy of entering into meaſures with theſe emiſſaries, left it 

might obſtruct the treaty of peace, into which they found James diſpoſed to enter. 
The Spaniſh miniſters were likewiſe in hopes of making greater advantages of the 
peace, after it was figned and ratified, than they could obtain at firſt in its conditions: 


and, for this reaſon, were at a vaſt expence in endeavouring to gain the TOR of 


England, and the chief favourites of the king, to their intereſt. - 
"One of their principal views ſeems to have been to engage James in the medi- 
ation of a peace with the ſtates, that they might be eaſed of a war, which had con- 
tributed, more than any thing elſe, to defeat all their projects in France, and the 


charges whereof all the wealth of the Indies could not defray. The king of Eng- 
and bad been frequently importuned to undettake that good office, and had as often 


declined it: yet, a little after Midſummer this year, ſuch overtures were made to 


Sir Charles Cornwallis, his embaffador in Spaine, as that court imagined might 


tempt him to comply. Theſe were, a league offenſive and defenſive between the 
« two crowns; - a marriage between the prince of Wales and the Infanta, with all 


e the Netherlands for a portion, except fuch parts as might increaſe the naval force 


of Spaine for the better ſecurity of the Indies, or not add ſo much ſtrength to 
« England, as to make the kings of Spaine fot the future mere tenants at will to 
Uo thoſe of Great Britain: and, if the United Provinces were by Fames's endeavours 


4 reduced to their due obedience to the crown of Spaine, he ſhould be arbitrator 


« of the conditions, have a million of ducats a year ſettled upon him; and for the 
ec ſecurity thereof, as well as of the performance of the other conditions between all 


ec parties, ſuch a number of towns and fortreſſes in thoſe countries, as he required, 


i ſhould be put into his hands; the King « of Sparne binding himſelf likewiſe to = 
4 fray the charge of the garriſons.” It was propoſed, further, that the debt due 


from the United Provinces to the king of Great Britain ſhould be paid out of their | 
contributions ; that commerce ſhould be ſettled on the old footing between the 


crowns of England and Sparne and the houſe of Burgundy, and that other articles 
for anſwering the chief ends of thoſe overtures, and for eſtabliſhing the friendſhip of | 
the two crowns, ſhould be treated and concluded. James, obſerving how the 

propoſal claſhed with the archdoke's right in the Low Countries, excuſed himſelf , 
from the league propoſed, as improper at that time, from the mediation, as un- 


likely to ſucceed, conſidering the obſtinate reſolution of the Dutch neither to make 


peace, nor acknowledge the ſuperiority of Spaine; and from both, as ſare to create 

ſuch a jealouſy of him in the Hates, as would put them immediately upon throw- 
ing themſelves into the hands of France, The onely method of Preventing, this 
jealouſy, that ſeemed” practicable in t caſe, was, * that the king of Spaine, in- 


_ « ſtead of inſiſting on the acknowledgment of his own ſovereignty, ſhould yield it 


« to the prince of Wales and the Mfanta, upon a marriage being compleated be- 


ct tween them, with the ſucceſſion thereof to the children begotten of their bodies,” 
Fames was not unwilling to treat upon this propoſition: but, as it put the affair 


upon another footing, and the previous marriage could not take place in Nr | 
5 1 it 57 not appear to have produced a formal negotiation, | 


F 1 Winwod, ii. 160. 167. 75. | * hid. 199. 201. | ns! + 
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_ WazTHrER theſe propoſals of the court of Spaine were really meant to take | Janzy 1. 
effect, as Sir C. Cornwallis judged,” or were deſigned only to amuſe that of Eng- 
land, till ſotne great event happened, this miniſter was of opinion, they expected 
ſuch an event: nothing however appears of their being particularly concerned in 
the conſpiracy formed, after Fawkes's return from Spaine, diſappointed in the pro- 
ject of an invaſion. T. Winter was ſent into Flandert, to fetch him into England; 
where, with the conſent of the conſpirators abovementioned, bb Gurrurd and 
other Jeſuits, and in concert likewiſe with Thomas Percy, Fobn Mrigbt, Robert 
Winter, Ambroſe Rookwood of Stanning field in Suffoll, Sir Buerard Digby of Gote- 
hurſt in Bucks, John Graunt of Norbrooke' in Waraickſhire;: Nobert Keyes, and 
Thomas Bates of London, it was reſolved to blow up the parliament houſe, the 
place where the cruel laws againſt their religion were enacted. The time for do- 2 
ing it was to be, Whilſt the king was making his ſpeech at the opening of the 
ſeſſion, on Tugſday, November 5; when the queen, the prince of Males, the lords | = 
ſpiritual and temporal, the council, the judges, and the moſt conſiderable gentle- 1 
men of the kingdom, were to: belikewife preſent. It is amazing, that ſo execra- | ö 
ble an enter prize, for deſtroying ſo many royal and noble perſons, and for involv- 
ing friends and enemies, the innocent and guilty;- in one common ruin, ſhould 
ever enter into the hearts of men pretending to religion; eſpeeially ſince they might 
reaſonably expect, that, if it had takem effect, it would have raiſed ſuch an hor- 
ror and fury in the minds of the people of Eugland, as might have produced a | 
general maſſacre of the \Paprffs.' For this purpoſe, Percy, a gentleman penſioner 2, 
and nearly related to the earl of Northumberland,» whoſe rents he uſed to receive, 
had, about a year and half before, hired a part of Mbineyard's houſe in the OJ 
Palace, from whente he had: acceſs to à vault, or cellar, under the houſe: of lords, 
to lay his wood and coals in: and Hawkes, under i the name of Fohnſon, paſſing; 
for his ſervant, had, at different times, -conveyed privately into it ſo great a quantity 
of gunpowder, as filled two hagſheads and about thirty two ſmall harrels, which 
he artfully covered with a large number of billets and faggots, as proviſion for 
fires in the winter. He had provided likewiſe a ſmall quantity of ſine powder to 
make a train, and a piece of match, with a tinder-box;: to have fired it at the 
time, and to have ſaved himſelf, by tlie reſpite of half an hour, whilſt the match 
was burning. It was propoſed to ſendꝭ intelligence of the blow, as ſoon as it was 
given, with all poſſible expedition into Marwichſbire, that the princeſs Eliæabeth, 
who was then with her governeſs, the lady Harrington, might be ſeized at Combe | 
near Coventry. When they had her in their hands, they intended to proclaim „ 70 
her queen; and; laying the plot upon the Puritans, to ſay nothing of any alte- | 
ration in religion, till they had wrought her to their purpoſe, and were able to 
effect their deſizggg ]] e ie eee en OE OE Ek 
- 'OsBoRNE and other writers imagine, that the king had notice given bim of 
this conſpiracy from Henry IV, who had lately reſtored the Feſuits to their houſes 
at Paris, and had always received from ſome of them very important intelligences 
in relation to his own affairs: but nothing of this is ſo much as hinted in any of 
7 the letters of the count of Beaumont 4, who took leave of the King ,on;'Ofober = 
165 and ſet out a few days after: for Paris, It is however not improbable, that 
Cecil might receive an intimation of it from ſome of the ſecular prieſts, whom he . _— 
favoured, and who, notwithſtanding the mortal -hatred//between- them and the 
| Jeſuits, had on ſeveral, occafions, in the late queen s time, (diſcovered and gen 
information of the latter's ſecret; practices. However this was, the manner of its „ 
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diſcovery is thus related by. the earl of Salsfbury i. About eight days (or, as M. 
de Thou ſays with more exactneſa, ten days, viz, on Saturday, Octoler 26) before 
that, on which the parliament was to meet, William Porker lord Mont eagle (h 
had married Elizabeth daughter of Sir Thomas Treſham) received, about fix in the 
evening, a letter (delivered to his footman in the dark to give bim) without name 
or date, in an hand diſguifed, and ſcarce legible. Some have not ſcrupled to 
fuggeſt, that this letter was written by Cecil, and fent in that private manner to 


entrap Manteagie, to whom, on ſome account or other, he was an enemy : but 


there is no octaſion of having recourſe to ſuch an anecdote, founded, fo far as 
appears, merely on conjecture. It is much more natural to think, that the dark 


| advertiſement in it came either from Tre/ham, who was his relation, or from ſome 
other of the conſpirators, who might be cateful of the fafaty of a young noble- 


man of their own religion, The letter ran in-theſe worde, My lord; out of the 
« love bear to ſome of your friends, I have a care of your preſervation. There- 
« fore 1 would adviſe you, as yon tender your life, to deviſt-fome excuſe to ſhift 


* off your attendance at this parliament, For God and man have concurred to pu- 


« niſh the wickedneſs: of this time. And think not flightly of this advertiſement, 
«< but retire yourſelf: into your country, where-you may expect the event in ſafety. 
« For though there bo no appearance: of any ſtir, yet T ſay, they ſhall receive a 


„ terrible blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſes who! hurts them. This 


i counſel is nat to be contemned, becauſe it may do yen good, and can do you 
« no harm; for the danger is paſt, fo ſoon as you. have burnt the letter, And 
« I hope God will give you the grace to male good uſe of it; to whoſe holy 
a protection I commend you.” ' Afontragle, was for a good while, at a loſs, what 


judgment to form of this letter, and unreſolved,” whether ha ſhould flight the ad- 


vertiſement ot not: and, fandying it a trick of his enemies to frighten him into 


| an abſence from parliament, would have taken the firſt party, had his own ſafety 


been only in queſtion. _ But, apprehending the king's life might be in danger, he 
carried it at midnight to the. eart of Salifbury; who was full as much puzzled 
about the meaning of the letter: and, though he inclined-to think it a wild or 
waggiſh contrivance to alatm Monteagle, thought proper to conſult about it with 
the cart of Suat, the lord chamberlam. The expreſſions, that the blow ſhould 
« come: without knowing who hurt them made them imagine, that it could 


| not be more proper than the time of partiament, nor by any other way like to be 


attempted than with powder, whilſt the king was fitting in that aſſembly. The 
lord chamberlain thought this the mern probabla, becauſe there was a great cellar 
under the parliament-chamber, never uſtd for any thing but for ſome wood or 
coal belenging to Fhineyard, the keeper of the old palace: and, ne commu- 
nicated the letter to the earls of Notingbam, Vorceſter, and Nort 


pro- 


. cocded no Sarthet, a wu en eee e 15 to. of 
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His majeſty, 1 Seed the 9 nnn with. des . 


5 was of opinion, that either nothing ſhould be done, or elſe enough to prevent 


the danger, and that 2 ſearch ſhould be deferred, till the evening before the day 


deligned for the exceution: of the diabolical enterprize. - Thus on: Monday, Nov. 4, 


mn the afternoon, the lord chamberlain, whoſe: office required him to ſee all 


diſcovered the plot, he ought mach morg, to have = * JPirwood, ii. 150. 2 lik: 138. 


places put in readineſs fot the king's coming, taking Munfeagle with him, went 
to viſit e thi the en ee and, taking a flight occaſion to ſee 
the cellar, "obſerved only piles: of billets and faggots, Wettin. n number than 


tor — one of the plotter at Paris, and deli- received ranks: n this account, * not the leaſt 


vering him to the Exgliſb embaſſador. Had Henry hint is given thereof. 


| he 
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be thought V hineyard could want for his own uſe. Aſking him, who owned . Jaws I. 
ſuſpicions, knowing him to be a rigid Papiſt, and ſo ſeldom there, that he hac * 
no occaſion for ſuch a quantity of fewel: and Monteagle confirmed. him therein, * ö 
by taking notice that Percy had made him great profeſſions of friendſhip, though - 5 
he was not come out of the North, when the letter was received. There were 1 
no other materials viſible; yet Suffolb thought it abſolutely neceſſary to make . 
further ſearch: and, upon his return to; the king, a reſolution was taken, that it 
ſhould be made in ſuch a manner, as to he effectual, but without ſeandalizing any 
body, or giving any alarm. Sir Thomas Knyvet, ſteward of Weſtminſter, was 
accordingly ordered, under the pretext of ſearching for ſtolen tapeſtry hangings in 
that place, and other houſes thereaboats, to remove all the wood, and fre. whether. 
any thing was concealed underneath. This gentleman, going at midnight un- 
looked for to the cellar, met Fawkes:juſt come out of it, bocted and ſpurred, with 
a tinder-bax' and thtee matches in his pockets : and, ſeizing him, without any ce- 
remony or aſking him any queſtions, cauſed. him to be bound, as : ſoon the te- 
moval of the Woed diſcovered the barrels of powder. Fawkes,' an hardened and 
intrepid villain, made no difficulty of avgwing the deſign, and that it would have 
been executed on the morrow. - He made the | ame, acknowledgment at his exa- . 
mination before a committee of the council: and, though he did not deny ide 
having ſome partners in this conſpiracy, yet ng threats of torture could ma 
him diſcover any of them, declaring, he was ready to die, and would rather 
however drawn from him, by repeated examinations and aſſurancęs of his maffer's 
being apprehended, ** that, whilſt he yas abroad, Percy had kept the key of the 
* cellar, had been in it, fince the powder was laid there; and in effect, that nge 
it was found out, that Percy had come poſt out of the North on Saturday | 
night, November a, and had dined on Monday at Siout houſe, with the earl of 
&« Nerthumberland; that Fawkes had met him on the road; that, after the lord 
<« chamberlain had been that evening in the cellar; he went, about fix. of the clock, 
e to bis maſter, who had fled immediately, apprebepding that all rag di ſcovered. 
Saliſbury, in his account of this matter, aſeribes the thorough ſeargh, that was 
made, entirely to the lord chamberlain; owning, for his own part, that, though. 
he had been, ſufficiently appriſed of the recuſants deſigning ſome ſtir during the 
parliament, yet he could not poſſibly conceive. it Was of ſuch a nature, as had 
never entered before, into the hearts of any conſpirators mentioned in hiſtor jj: | | 
Tux news of the diſcovery ſpreading as quick as lightning, the conſpirators led © © 7 
different ways; but moſt; of them into Warwich/oire ;, where Sir Euerard Digby. + 
had appointed an hunting match near Dunchurch, to get a number of recuſapts 
together ſufficient. to ſeize the princeſs: Eligabeth. This deſign was prevented h 
her taking refuge. in Coventry; and their whole party, amounting: to. about 100 
horſe, retired to, Halbech, the ſeat of Sir Stephen Littleton, on the edge of Sd. 
ſpire. They had broke open ſtables; and taken horſes thence, in the achdoining 
counties; and Sir Richard Malſe, high ſheriff of Moregſterſpire, purſuing them 
to Holbech, inveſted them there, and ſummoned them ta ſurrender. In preparing | 


for their defence; they put ſome. moiſt powder. before. a fire t0 dry; and, a park 


| + # © 
8 26 


from the coals ſetting it on fire, ſame of the, conſpirators were ſo burnt in their | 


faces, thighs, and arms, that they were ſcarce. capable of handling their weapons. | 
Their caſe was deſperate: and, no means of eſcape. appearing, unleſs by forcing 


4 4 I 


their way through the aſſailants, they fallied for that purpoſe. Carefby, who firſt 


propoſed the manner of the plot, Percy, and the two Winters, were Killed. Tho- 
; 24412 To . | | : " ® ; 1 50 1 5 3 5 mas 
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JauzsT. mas Winter, Graunt, Digby, Rookwood, and Bates, were taken, and carried to 
Ip Lade; where the firſt made à full diſcovery of the conſpiracy." Treſbam, lurk 
$ 
ing in that city, and frequently changing his quarters, was apprehended not long 
after; and, having confeſſed the whole matter, died of the ſtrangury in” the 
Tower. The earl of Northumberland, ſuſpected, by reaſon of his relation to 7. 
Perey, was, by way of precaution, committed te the cuſtody of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth : and was afterwards fined 30,000 J. for admitting J. 
Perey of the band of penſioners without tendering him the oath of ſupremacy. 
Robert Winter and Littleton, wandering through. woods in the country, were at 
laſt ſeized ;* and ſent to the Tower. _ Hugh Owen, and Baldwin the Feſuit, being 
demanded of the archdukes, the former was impriſoned and his papers ſeized : 
but, under the pretence of his being naturalized, and of the privilege of the lat- 
ter's order, neither were ſent to England. Some' eſcaped to Calais, and coming 
thither with others, who fled only to avoid a perſecution which they apprehended 
on this occaſion, were kindly received by M. de Vic the governor *: but, one of 
them declaring before him, that he was not ſo much concerned at his exile,” ag 
that the powder plot did not take effect, de Vic was ſo incenſed at the man's glo- 
rying in ſach an execrable iniquity, that he had like to have thrown him into the 
4 D. 1606, ea." Eight of the plotters were tried on January 27, and convicted, Sir Everard 
d being the onely one that pleaded guilty to the indictment; though all the 
reſt had confeſſed” their guilt before. He was executed on the 30 of that month, 
with Nobert Winter, Graunt and Bates, at the weſt end of St. Paul chwrch- yard: 
as Thomas Winter, Keyes, Rookiood, and Fuuutes, were in the Old palacerpari, the 
day following. "Phe earls of Noringbam, Worcefter, Suffolk, Devon, Northampton, 
and Saliſbury, were in the commiſſion for hearing their trials: and took occaſion 
to vindicate the king from having ever promiſed the Roman Catbolicłs a toleration 
for their religion, the breach whereof had been alledged as the chief ground of 
their diſcontent.” Garnet had been mentioned in Trefham's confeſſion; and, being 
tried, on Much 28, for his knowledge and concealment of the conſpiracy, for 
0 adminiſtering. an oath of ſecreſy to the conſpiracy, for perſwading them of the 
« Jawfulneſs'of their treaſon, and praying for the ſucceſs of the great action in 
et hand at the beginning of the parliament,” was condemned, notwithſtanding 
his falſe exeuſe of having known of the plot onely in confeſſion, which he was 
ndt to reveal. The ſentenee was not executed till May 3; when, confeffing his 
own guilt, and the iniquity of the enterprize, he exhorted all Roman Catholicks 
to abſtain from the like trea ſonable practices: Garrard and Hall, Jeſiuits, got 
abroad, Littleton,” Hall and others, were put to death in the country.” The lord 
Monteagle had à grant of 200 J. a year in land; and a penſion of 500 J. for life, 
| as 4 reward for diſcovering the letter, which gave the firſt hint of the conſpiracy. | 
Proceedings "GREAT princes are not to be lightly charged with being concerned in the 
in parliament. conſpiracies of diſcontented perſons in the dominions of- their - neighbours; efpe- 8 
. Clally in one of fo black à nature, as this of the powder treaſpn: nor was the ge- 
| 2 preſumption, of the court of Spaine's being acquainted with all the meaſures 
| of the Tejuits, a ſufficient reaſon to accuſe it of encouraging ſo deteſtable an en- 
| | | _  terprize. It doth not appear from the confeſſion of any one of the criminals, 
| | that the king of Spaine or the archdukes had the leaſt knowledge of a deſign, 
. Which ſeems to have been formed by the traytors upon their deſpairing of aſſiſtance 
\F  - from eicher of thoſe powers: and, in the act for the attainder of "theſe laſt, great 
1 0 cate Was taken to clear thoſe princes from any imputation on that account. The 
two houſes, meeting on the day appointed, had adjourned to November 9: and 


4 Balduin being afterwards baniſhed Flanders, was ſeized by* the EleQr Palatine, and ſent to En 8 
Fats but no evidence appeared againſt him. "Thuas. lib, 735 % 15069; : oat 
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the king then made them a ſpeech, in which he aſſumed the merit of unriddhng the 
myſterious letter ſent Montzagle, and conſequently the diſcovery of the plot, to 
himſelf; and prorogued them to January 21; when they ſate to do buſineſs, One of 
thei firſt acts was, the appointing of November 5, to be obſerved for ever as a day of 
thankſgiving for the late deliverance of the king and parliament: two others paſſed 

one for the diſcovery of Popiſb recuſants, the other for preventing | 
practices. By the firſt, all that abſented themſelves from the church, for a month 
together, were to be preſented, and, after conviction, to pay 207. a month, and two 
- thirds of their eſtates to be ſeized: ſuch, as conformed, were ob . 


9 Gan es 1. liged, under pecu- 
niary penalties, to receive the ſacrament once a year in their pariſh churches; and 


all reeuſants, at the age of eighteen, were to take a new oath of allegiance, in ſome 
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dangers from their 


clauſes whereof they declared againſt « the papal power of abſolving ſubjects from | 


« the obedience due to their ſovereign; and the damnable doctrine of the ſee of 
« Rome, that princes excommunicated er deprived by the pope might be depoſed or 
c murdered by their ſubjects or others, was abjured as impious and heretical,” By 
the ſecond, * encouragement was given to informers againſt ſuch as were preſent. at 
T maſſe, or entertained prieſts or Feſuits; no recuſant convict could come to court, 
« but by the king's command, or warrant from the council, nor within ten miles 
« of London, nor ſtir five miles from their own houſes, without the licence of four 
« juſtices of peace in the county of their abode; they were all diſabled, to practice 
& in any capacity in common or civil law, or in phyſick, to act as judges, clerks, or 


1 officers in any court ot corporation, to preſent to.livings, ſchools, or hoſpitals, or 
« to be executors or adminiſtrators; their wives, if they did not conform within a 


year before the death of their huſbands, forfeited two thirds of their jointures, 


r and wete diſabled from being executors or adminiſtrators, and from ſucceeding. 


e to any perſonal eſtate; their children, ſent abroad for education in ſeminaries or 

&« ſchools, were either at eighteen to take the oath of allegiance, or. elſe incapacitated 
« to inherit-eſtates: and penalties were laid on all recuſants for eyery. popiſh book 
40 found in their houſes.” Such were the penalties now laid on the Roman Ca- 
cholicks in general, though there was no reaſon at all to think, the body of them 


were any way concerned in the late conſpiracy: they were no ſooner paſſed, than 


thought too ſevere to be executed with rigour. - 


* 


Tux commons, having given the king no ſupply in the laſt ſeſſion, granted Tg 


in this, two ſubſidies and four fifteenths : but this aid was not adequate to his ne- 
ceſſities. It was repreſented to the houſe?, that the late queen had left a debt of 
400,000. that her funeral had coſt 20, ooo J. his entrance 10, ooo J. the coronation 
20,000 l. the preſents to foreign embaſſadors, for the honour of the crown, 


40,0007. that the houſholds of the king, queen, and prince, had increaſed the 


charge 5 5,00 l. a year, more than in Elizabeth's time when only one court was 
kept; that the queen had a jointure of 10,0007. a year; that the crown revenue 


was 19,000 J. a year leſs than its neceſſary diſburſements; that the king had been 


at 60,000 J. charge in exchanging the 1ri/þ baſe coin; and in the laſt three years, 


and the preſent, had been forced in each to expend 3 50, ooo J. in paying the army 


of Ireland, to keep the country quiet. ' Theſe were conſiderations, that might rea- 
ſonably have induced the commons to'ſhew more alacrity, than they did, in grant- 
ing an additional ſupply: but the Puritan faction in the houſe wanted to keep the 
king neceffitous, that they might the eaſier carry their point in depreſſing. the royal 
prerogative. After ſeveral debates, an additional ſubſidy and two fifteenths (which, 


with double the quantity before agreed on, would not raiſe above 400,000 l. and : 


this to be three yeats in paying) were voted on March 18 ; four days before the 
panick terror ſpread over the city, and in the parliament houſe, upon a falſe report 


1 Vol. III. 


Inwood, fi. 216. Journal of e 20. March 11, 14, 18. 
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Jauss I of the king s being aſſaſſinated in his bed at Woking, commonly called Ocking, in 
7D "160k Surrey. "The circumſtances of his murder were variouſly reported: and the e 
conſtetnation was ſo great; that James's life appeared of more conſequence than 
ever to'the nation, and foreign embaſſadors thought him much better beloved than 
they had imagined. The report aroſe only from the conſtable of Kenington's.lay- 
ing, That he had a warrant to warn men to be in armes; ſo far was it from 
being any formed deſign, as ſome imagine without any grounds; for it ſerved no 
end in parliament, and only kept half the world in pain, till the king came, about 
two in the afternoon, ſafe to Weſtminſter. The union was the thing he had moſt 
at heart: and this, b y by reaſon of the multiplicity of buſineſs, was put off to-the-next 
ſefſion, The Puritans. would not poſtpone, their deſigns, for either leſſening the 
royal power, or altering the conſtitution of the church. They had ſeveral con- 
ferences with the lords about the king's right of purveyance, but offered no com- 
poſition in lieu thereof; though 50, oo0 l. a year had been, in the former ſeſſion, 
thought a reaſonable equivalent for that article of the prerogative. All ended in a 
bill for the better execution of the ſtatutes relating to purveyots and car-takers: it 
paſſed the lower houſe; but was ſtopped in the upper, which yet was much in- 
tereſted in the redreſs of any grievances in that reſpect. Their uſual bills, againſt 
pluralities and non- reſidence, for the better providing of a learned and godly mi- 
niſtry, and for reſtraining ihe execution of eccleſiaſtical. canons, unleſs confirmed 
by parliament, had no better. ſucceſs. Vaughan * biſhop « of London, though flow in 
His proceedings, had at laſt deprived, ſilenced, or ſuſpended, all the puritanical mi- 
niſters in his dioceſe, that continued diſobedient; and, in doing ſo, he had ac- 
quired a great character for gravity, wiſdom, learning, mildneſs, and temper, even 
among that faction: yet ſuch, as were deprived, ſought. prohibitions, and, finding 
no redreſs from the judges, nor encouragement from the king, whom they teaſed | 
with arrogant petitions, reſolved. on an application to parliament. Their friends, 
in the houſe of commons, were ready to ſerve them: bills were brought in, either 
for reſtoring them directiy, or for altering the law, by enabling them to ſue and pro- 
ſecute their appeals. They had ſome conferences with the lords on the ſubject, but 
to little purpoſe; it being impoſſible to preſerve peace or order in a church, with- 
out a ſtrict conformity to its rules, and there being no reformed church in Europe; 
where ſubſcription 1s not exacted with rigour, though f in none with more, than in 
thoſe of Scotland and Geneva, The king, paſſing an act of general pardon, pro- 
rogued the parliament on May 27: and received a grant of four aht each of a 
four ſhillings in the pound, from the convocation. 


King of Der · TRR kings of France and Spaine, the archdukes, and 8 princes, ſent 55 
5 ſadors extraordinary to compliment James on his happy deliverance from the powder 
treaſon. Chri iftiern IV king of Denmark, brother to the queen of England, not 
content to diſcharge the ſame office. of civility, reſolved.to make him a viſit in per- 

ſon. Contrary, winds delayed his voyage near two months, and hindered him from 

arriving in time to be god-father to the princeſs Sophia; z who, being born on Sunday, 
Fune 22, died the next day; and was buried in the royal chapel at Weſtminſter 
Abbey. At laſt, on July 17, in the evening, Chrifliern came with ſeven men of 
war, the admiral being above 1.500 tun, before Graveſend, attended by 100 ſoldiers 
of his guard i in-blew velvet, and all his D in rich liveries. Notice of his en- 
tering the river had been given ſo late, that the duke of Lenox, who was appointed 
to receive him, did not Teach Graveſend till midnight, when the king of Denmark: 
was aſleep on ſhip-board. James and the prince of Males waited upon him the 
next day at noon: and carried him, after dinner, in the royal barges to Greenwich, 

where the princeſs Elizabeth and the duke of York met him at his ak ; and | 


| * Feurnal of cm March 22. N Wanwood, i. 49. 5 
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they all went together to wait üpon the queen in her chamber, which ſhe till kept, Jause 1 
not being quite recovered of her child-bed diſorders.” After a month ſpent in juſts; J De 
turnaments, banquets, hunting, and other diverſions, Chriſtiern, on Auguſt 11; took ä 
leave of James, Having made him a preſent of his vice-admiral, a fine ſhip carry- 
ing ſixty guns, and exerciſed his liberality upon all about court: and failed the next 
morning, with a fair wind, towards Denmark, The election of a King of the 
Romans was negotiating at that time, and the kings of France and England would 
willingly have had it fallen upon any body, than one of the Auſtrian family: but 
there was no other German prince able to ſupport the dignity. Chriftiern was 
preſſed to ſet up pretenfions to it: but he prudently declined doing ſo ; not caring 
to hazard an hereditary crown for the ſake of one, that was elective, precarious, and 
contemptible. A vaſt difference between the archdukes and the princes of Gratz 
had allowed others a chance in the election! but, the diſpute being at laſt made up 
between them, Matthias, brother to the emperor Rodolph, was choſen, © | 
Tux late queen, favouring the privateers which had been ſo ſerviceable in her Treaty with 
wars with Spaine, had been vety back ward in cauſing juſtice to be done to the F 985 
French merchants, whoſe goods they had ſeized unjuſtly, on vations" pretences; 
The loſſes of his ſubjects were ſo great, and the delays of juſtice fo very tedious . 
and expenſive to the ſufferers, that nothing but the wonderfal- reſpe& ' which 
Henty IV. bore to Elizabeth, on' account of the many ſervices he had formerly re- 
ceived from her, hindered him from granting letters of repriſal. James, more im- 
partial and zealous' for Juſtice, ſoon redreſſed the grievance: and large ſums of 
money were refunded. The Engliſd merchants, too greedy of gain, had endea- 
voured to put off ill goods at Rowen, the chief mart of their cloth in France, to the 
diſhonour of their nation, and the great prejudice of their trade in that country: 
and, though an arret had been made, on April 2 1, 1600, to prevent the fraud, ſub- 
jecting ſuch vicious cloths to confiſcation, the Engliſb did not reform their practice; 
and, their goods being ſeized, James had no ſmall difficulty in getting leave for 
tranſporting them back to England, upon a promiſe, that no ſuch ill cloths ſhould 
be ſent to market for the future. This brought on a treaty of commerce * between 
the two kingdoms, which was concluded this year at Paris; e confirming all 
« former treaties, aboliſhing the town duties at Rowen, and providing that the du- 
« ties, agreed to be paid on both fides, ſhould be ſpecified in tables hung up pub- 
« lickly there and at London. The French merchants were exempted from the 
« obligation of laying out the money, received for their goods, in Engliſb mer- 
« chandize, and of giving bond for that purpoſe. To French commiſſioners and 
« two Engliſh merchants, to be changed and ſworn annually, were appointed to 
tc determine all diſputes: and, the arret above-mentioned being repealed, theſe con- 
« -ſervators were to judge of the goodneſs or viciouſneſs of cloths. : None but pros 
„ Hibited goods were made ſubjedt to confiſcation. "The French were to pay no 
_ « more for the coquet than the Engliſh. © The latter were exempted from the Droit 
«  Aubeine in France, as the French were in England; the effects of both, dying 
e in each country, falling to their executors, in caſe of a will, or to their neut 
« heirs, if they died inteſtate. All letters of marque and repriſal were ſuſpended; 
© and none were to be granted for the future, till notified to'the embaſſadors of the 
reſpective princes.” > pag | pt . a 298 a 8 | CEL e EP | ” 1 | + 1 FAST, | 9 
Tur Spaniards began now to be almoſt fick of their peace with England; not Complaints o 
having received thence the advantages they expected. James would neither open Aale — 
the navigation to their ports in Flanders, nor interpoſe with the fates to make peace 
with them, nor ſuffer them to make levies of men in his dominions with any effect, 
as hath. been already obſerved. It was to hinder them from raiſing any, that, by a 
1 Depeches de M. la Bouderie, May 31. June 18. Fuly 6, 20 * Ryter, xvi. 646. | 
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Jaws I. clauſe in an act paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, all officers and others, that 
TN went into foreign ſervice, were obliged, under the pain of felony, to take, before 


they could go. abroad, the new oath of allegiance (which the pope had forbid : r all 
Roman Catholicks to take) and to give bond for not being perverted to popery # 
which none attached to. Sparne would care to do, and yet would not be in the leaſt 
ſerupled by ſuch as liked to ſerve. in the Dutch, armies. The Spaniſb and Flemiſh 
embaſſadors made heavy complaints of their not being able to. raiſe men, being 
obliged; for want of recruits, to reform the regiments of Engliſh, Scots, and Vip. 
which their maſters had in the Low Countries; whereas. hundreds of ſoldiers paſſed 
every day down the Thames for Zeland: and no. leſs than nine or ten thouſand = - 
James ſubjects were computed to be engaged this year in the fates ſervice. This 
rendered them not diſinclined to receive overtures, which e the ſealouies 


that the coutt of England always had of their intreagues. 


One Neuſfe *, an Hollander, who had formerly — a company of = 
in Ireland under the late queen, and had ſince ſerved for a double ſpy to Cecil and 


Caron, had gone the laſt year to Spaine: and, pretending, ta bee eel Pak, 


and utterly diſaffected to king Fames, had got into the duke of Lerma's good graces 
and confidence, - This miniſter had ſent him to Flanders, with a recommendation 
to the archduke and to Spinala for a penſion and ſome employment, in which he 
offered to hazard his life for the king of Spaine's ſervice. Neuſe, becoming there 
acquainted with Jagues Francęſcbi, lately lieutenant colonel of an 1r5/h. regiment, 
and, at this time, colonel of ſix companies to which it was reduced, propoſed to 
him the ſarprize of Sluys, Bergen-op-200m, or Fluſhing; in which he undertook to 
be very ſerviceable, Jaques bad ſeveral conferences with this man, and employed 
his brother Thomas to treat likewiſe with him; but always apart, without a ſingle 
meeting of all three together. It was reſolyed, that Thomas ſhould go with New/c 

into England, to talk with one Ball, an Iriſbman, who had ſerved the conſtable of 
Caftille and Taxis as an interpreter, and was employed in the ſame quality by the 
preſent Spaniſb embaſſador; and that Jaques ſhould. follow them ſoon after. In 
their way, at Calais, they met Ball, who had waited on the marqueſs of Sc. Germain 
to Spaine, and was on his return thence : and going over together, Bali lodged, as 
uſual, at the embaſſador's houſe, and Thomas. at an inn near \Newſe's. habitation; 
who immediately gave Cecil advice of their arrival. The firſt pretending to have 
bills of exchange for 200, ooo crowns, to be divided between them, if they did any 
important ſervice, Neuſe ſaid, be had a captain entirely at his devotion in $/uys : 
but Thomas, lighting that deſign, propoſed a good horſe and piſtols to kill the 
king, as he was hunting; and being ſeconded by Ball, Neuſe undertook to provide 
the horſe and piſtols. Upon conſidering the enterprize, he told them in another 


conference, he thought it more difficult, than that of Slays 3 and, though his ter- 


giverſation gave them ſome fuſpicion, it was reſolved, he ſhould. go to Sluys, He 


| returned about a week after, with an account, that he did not find things there as he 


This confirming their ſuſpicions, they reſolved to get rid of him: and, 
at a collation in the embaſſador's houſe, gave him a large poiſoned biſcyit. He eat 
ſome of it, and carrying the ref} home to his wife and children; they all fell vio- 


lently fick, and the ſymptoms. of poiſon manifeſtly appeared. Neuſe informing 


Cecil of the matter, Thomas was apprehended; and the embafſador, at his audience 


the next day, was required to deliver Ball; which he at firſt refuſed: but, being 


told, that, if the ſtory got abroad of bis having ſuch a man in his houſe, nothing 


cCuuld fave it from being plundered, nor himſelf from being ill-treated, by the mob, 
: he thought proper to agree, Ball ſhould be ſeized with as little noiſe as poſſible. 


20 „nee. 269. Ber deri, . v.. e nn Oncber 14. * 
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baſſador's houſe, he, went to the. igterpreter' 8 chamber, and, bripgiog him. down. 


„ 
delixered him up to juſtice. + » Thomas and Ball were, carried to Neufe', s houſe (who 7 4 (ON 5 


* . 


kept his. bed, the force of the poiſon having opened two, of his old. wounds) to be 
confronted with him; and, being; caught eee ip, their anſwers, 
it was thought proper. to threaten them with the quęſtion But none of the Poly. 


| ſoned perſons dying, the plot breaking out before it wWas ripe, and. the embaſſador, : 


having diſtributed. 30,000 crowns, .. not- improperly, ſince Balls impriſonment, be 
council contented themſelves with, ſbewing. him the , depoſitions 3 in the caſe: and 
offered to reſtore his interpreter. . He declined receiving him till he had heard from; 
ais court; Which blamed him, as well for making a difficulty about giving him up. 
at firſt, as for not receiving him afterwards, which would have prevented the King, 
of Spaine's being obliged to intercede in his behalf,” Thus e the Ar. both, 
courts being willing to end it in the ealieſt mander. 

_ ENGLAND, in peace with all the world, ſuffered yet many eee from 
the wars of her neighbours. The Dutch, minding nothing but gain, and upgrate-. 
ful for the favours. they. were contigually geceiving from James, "wha. would not, 
in his greateſt diſtreſs, call upon them or the payment, of, any part. of. their debt, 
committed continually r intolerahle. gutrages and. inſults, on. | the coaſts, of England, 


ſeizing, the ſhips and e of be, Engliþ.. The kips had.made. numberleſs _ 3 


complaints on the. ſubject, anc d had Kill: beep; put off with. excuſes, inſtead of te 

dreſs: at laſt he thought fit to demand it in -another —— and told them, he would 
endure their inſults po. longer, but Would right himſelf, and bis.@bjeds in a way 
becoming a; ſovereign, -; The Spaniards, tog Weg, guilty. of the, like. depredations, | 
not 7 in the nine 5 Oey dee — ih — e 


formerly given to Ah 2 — * ann, jw .of their, crews had 3 


2144 


pirates, and in their queſt of hoaty, roved. About che, ſegs waſhing the Spam/b gf. 
Indies, where ſome of them bad been taken by the Shan admiral Fajardo: and 
the Engliſh traded in thoſe parts, like; che anche at the peril af the Myenturerg. 
The Spaniards bad, contrary. to.the treaty, forced, ER“ /e ſhips: Ds ſeamen into 
| their ſervice and vet had not paid their Wages. The impoſt of thirty: per cent. 


had not indeed been exacted: but, on Other pretexts, Engli % ſhips, even. when they © 
n-Speine and Sicily; nor 


brought, corn in a time. of famine, N confil aber 
could all the inſtances , or repreſentations. of | ir Pi TE Cornwallss, 3 at the court of 
Spaine procure. redreſß for the injured mech bants. T The great diſorder of all affairs 
in Spazne, the natural. fownez and | tedious forms 9 of. proceedings i in that court, and 


the ill will of the miniſters, enhanced, by their reſeptment of the favour. ſhewed i in 


England to the 15 Were the Teaſons of their g of. that juſtice, which, e! 


aſhamed to denx, they ſtill i Ss lit to promiſe. The. moſt expeditiqus way o 
obtaining it would baye been 


liſh goods carried. into Spaine, and, liable 40 ſeizure an fuch a, Cale, hindered this 
method being taken, The ſufferer, in, the mean time, laid their complaints before 
the council 3; 3; and the 0 aniſh embaſſado being told, that Fe ames would be obliged - 


to grant | pris 0 a, 9 70 Poets 4 1 75 95 e es _ 
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Ja 51 the remonſtrances of the embaſfadors 6r miniſters of Bgld An old law, made 
n te time of Henry V, authoriſed the granting letters of repriſal, if ſatisfaction was 
35 not made for depredations within a year; the king and council were determined to 

put it in execution; though, as it Was grown in a manner obſolete, they thought 
proper, it ſhould be mentioned by the lord mayor of London, and the merchants, in 
their petition to parliament. This was preſented to the two houſes before Chriftmas, 
but did not come under their conſideration, till near two months after; when a 
reſolution was taken for confirming the act: and the king was defired to direct 
letters under his feal to the king of Spaine, ſignifying, that letters of repriſal ſhould 
be granted to the injure merchants, if he did not do them juſtice by a time li- 
mited. The commons, at the ſuggeſtion of the miniſters, went ſo far as to pro- 
poſe a rupture. with Spaine: and, in this cafe, offered the king extraordinary fuppties 
for maintaining the war; which alarmed the Spaniſh and Flemiſh embaſſadors ſo 
much, that they promiſed every thing that could be deſired, and did their utmoſt 
to prevent the reſolution's being executed. The' letters were wrote; and the in- 
jured merchants, attending the council, were ordered (in the preſence of thoſe em- 
baſfadors, who had an audience at the ſame time) to withdraw all their effects out 
of Spaine, and told, they ſhould have as many letters of marque, as they, ſhould think 
fit to demand. This produced at laſt fome redreſs to the ſufferers. 
Parliamentary © THE two houſes of parliament met on Tueſday, November 18; and the king 
opened the ſeſſion with a fpeech: in which, after fome touches againſt the fa- 
vourets of the Puritans, and plebeian ſpeakets i in the houſe of commons, who uſed 
a licentioufneſs like that of Roman tribunes in their harangues, he earneſtly recom- 
mended an union of the two realms, which was the chief, if not the ſole, cauſe of 
their being convened. The commons had, in the laſt ſefſion, complained of certain 
patents, moſt whereof had been granted in the late reign, and renewed in this; 
relating to the farms of fines, the green wax, and jiſſues of jurors, wine licences, 
logwood, alterations in the cuſtoms, impoſts on currants and tobacco, the ſealing of 
new draperies, ſheriffs accompts, the proceedings of muſter maſters and purveyors, 
the preemption of tin, the making of blue ftatch and gun-powder, and the tranſport- 
ing of iron ordhance,” All theſe points had been conſidered by his majeſty in coun- 
eil, with the affiſtance of the Judges and his leatned counelf at law: and the reſo- 
lutions taken upon each head, for redrefſing the leaſt appearance of a grievance, 
were communicated to the commons, the day after their meeting; to their entire 
fatisfaction, as may be ſuppoſed, ſince no further complaints were made on thoſe 
fubjects. The inſtrument, containing the articles propoſed by the commiſſioners for 
the union, was laid before them the day following: "and became the ſubject of vart- 
| ous debates, and conferences with the lords; "the reſult whereof were generally! re- 
pore? by Sir Francis Bacon. This great man, ati hondur to his country, had, on 
Auguſt 25, two years before, been made one of the King” 8 council at law, with the 
: uſual fee of 40 J. a year-: bat, as the value of 7 7 5 was much ſunk by the vaſt 
flow of. bullion from the Fdies, his majeſty had found it neceſſaty to augment the 
falaries of the judges, the maſters of requeſts, and his couticil at law, and had granted 
him, the fame day, a penſion of 607. a year for life; which hath been perverſely 
made uſe of by fome perfons to throw a flur on Bacon character. He had con- 
ſideted the anion more thoroughly, perbaps more impartially, than any man of his 
time, and be not only underſtood; the ſubject better than all the members of the 
| houſe in which he fate, but he cartied Tikewiſe his views further than the com- 
miſſioners had ventured to proceed. He had formed in the late reign, and pro- 
poſed to Elizabeth, an admirable ſcheme for reforming the laws of England, grown 
too bulky, intricate, - uncertain, and become a mere chaos of confuſion, by the or- 
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dinary practice of adding ſtatute after ſtatute, upon every dat emergence or Ius I. 
inconvenience that aroſe, without any digeſting of them under proper, heads, and in ID. 
a clear method to render them conſiſtent and perſpicuous. It was a work of in- FRY, 
finite uſe, labour, and difficulty; ſo the emperor. Fuſtinian bad found it in the like 
reformation of the Roman laws: but Bacon's wonderful genius and excellent judg- 
ment made him ſuperior to all difficulties, and he was perhaps the onely man in 
England equal to the undertaking, The neceſſity thereof hath increaſed : mani- 
feſtly every day ſince his time: and, whilſt ſordid. and venal lawyers, finding their 
lucre, where their unhappy clients feel their ruin, rejoice in what they call the gla- 
rious uncertainty of the law, no body hath yet had public ſpirit enough to under- 
take, or perhaps the virtue to think of, a reformation, which would probably be 
more beneficial to their country, than all the particular ſtatutes that can be made 
by parliaments. . There is good reaſon to think, Bacon would bave executed this 
work 1 1 greater equity, and a better Judgment than PMs it was the con- ö 
as hens an union Was to be made 3 England and 9 Each r 
being fond of its own laws and cuſtoms, and unwilling to adopt (becauſe it looked 
like ſubmitting to) thoſe of the other, a digeſt and reformation of the laws of both, 
for their common good, ſeemed the onely way of getting over the difficulty. of 
making an union of their laws, which Bacon rocommended in his ſpeeches on this 
occaſion. The commiſligners | had not touched upon it in their conſultations, per-" 
- haps as not thinking f it practicable, at leaſt in a ſpace of time ſuitable to the king's 
impatience: : and had only propoſed, the aboliſhing of all hoſtile laws, the freedom 
of commerce, and .a, general naturalization. | Theſe. were the ſubject of debates 
and conferences, till the receſs on December 18; When the king n his: PL: 
ſure for the adjournment. of the two houſes, till Fabre 10 o got ay * 
Song remembrances of conferences, held before the adjournment, being offered 4, 9. 1607. 
to the houſe of commons on Friday, February 13, 4 diſpute aroſe about their be-' 
| ing re read, whether one by one, or all together without any pauſe or diſtinction. Sir 
Chrijtapber. Pigot, knight for Bucks, being of the latter opinion, made a vehement 
ſpeech for their being read generally: and then, deviating from the queſtions | 
lanched ont into a. bitter invective againſt the Scotch nation; uſing opprobrious 5 
language, very indecent in ſuch an audience, foreign to the ſubject, and unſeaſonable 5 
for the time and occaſion. It was viſible in the countenances of all the members, 
how much they diſliked this ſpeech; yet, not to interrupt the buſineſs in hand, it 
| paſſed, at that time, without a cenſure. Pigot had called the Scots proud fellows *, 
and a parcel of robbers, beggars, rebels; and traitors, maintaining,” that twenty of 
* them were, not worth one Engliſhman, and there was no more compariſon be- 
-< tween. 1280 one ada er than, between a s on n the 4 rom and' 2 9 55 
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Jaxes'T. men of honour and ptobitys but only of ſome in the Weftern Nandi. FO 
4 P. 60. 
bim from an impriſbnment Ineonfiftent with his health, but rejefted the motion 


was expelled the houſe, and deinmittedt to the Tower; ; where he remained till 
February 28, when the houſe, with his majeſty's Conſent, was pleaſed to diſcharge 


for reſtoring him to His ſeat in parliament. The time of the two houſes being 
pont in debates and conferences without coming to any one reſolution, about the 
union, there appeared no Rkelihood of the affair's being brought to a concluſion : 
and Fans bound it 'neceffary, on March 31, oy quicken their proceedings by a 
fpeech, Which as it is one of the beſt he ever made, and contained an anſwer to 
the moſt-ſpeciovs 'objetions _ 1. the 5 28 propoſed, ore; to be men- 

r ne Sus 80 504 2 
7 | ce of the matter, lich 
deſerved to be matarely confidered; and Ipeaking of the anon in general, which he 
withed might be concluded to the benefit of both realms, he roceeded: to vindi- 


«cate himſelf from the ſuppoſition of his being partial the Scoteb nation; 


0 2e 


e taking notice of his offers to exelude the Scots from all offices of judicature j in 


"LEY and conſenting to bind his prefogative ſo, as no ecclefiaſtical or tem- 
««..poral-offices-ſhould be conferred on any, but the Engliſh. Profeffin an equal 
care and love for both nations, he declared, that, having already reaſonably re- 


_ . + warded-all-the particular” Scors, who esuid claim any exttabrdmary merit to- 


rds him, he was refolved not to ſtrain himſelf, for tht rewarding of any others, 
4 farther than in ſuch ordinary favours, as, without- his own hort, ** might ght equally 
*beſtow upon an aged el eithis nation, in which caſe nb King's hands ſhould 
tet be ſully cloſed. He had, at his acceflion two nations for N. objects of his 


„ hberality;whiph yo king ef Eagland ever had before: and yer; if the grants, in 


« the four years of his reign,” were compared” with thoſe of 'fome of his prede- 


ES A ceſſors, in the ſame ſpace of time, they would be found to fall far ſhort of the 
DES oi Whatever the caſe had been, it was already ſo mnct 


i altered, that he 
«ſcarce, membered half of thoſe he had known” by face in Scerland: and; the 
longer he lived; the le ſhoulu he be acquainted with the Schrt, and the 2 rea- 
«  {qn-would there be for apprehenſions, that they ſhonld be the chief of ordinary 


| « objects of hia bounty. He appealed to the lord treaſurer fot the care be 


4k not tolimptic! his revenhe, which" was not ſo much minded! as ſome were 
apt to magie: be had, by an act under dhe great fea}; annexed the belt part of 
«4, the-xaal demeiſnes and jewels infeparably- to the crown of England for ever; to 
2 - cooney them bu this ena to bis poſterity ; -and/it was no fault of his, if wis n- 
* ngxation wust hot cunfrmedz as he deſired it might be, by partiament. As to the 
manner gf the unien, he obſerved, that wars Between the two realms were now) 


Nv ceaſed, that bare wett mo depredations, bloodſied; opprefiion;/ and vatrages, now 


1 he qbſerved, that the Saotal lengut with that realm, Fase 


committed on tha borders; and the marches on botiffides of the Twed? were as 
10 oC and well cultivated as! moſt parts of England; had it was fit, the 
** haſtihe la xs in bath realins:ſhoukd be repenled. As 10 che Community of com- 
«+ Merce, nothing was mote natural iham that it loud bel fret between the ſub- 
«« Jects of the lame Prince: andy with regard to he privileges of the Sores in Prance, 
den the kings,” and 
« not the nations that he had fever renewed it, as a ching incompatible with his 
« title to the cr] Englund tothe projudies: whereof it ſeemed to have been 
« originally contracted; and chat, if the two nations were fully united, the % 
i would either be admitted to the ſame privileges, or the Seots be deprived of them 
« the, old leagne being now annihilated; | As to the point: of naturalization, 08 25 


4 notice, that they all agreed, the Sears: were not aliens, though they d hot « 


* allow them to be denizens; that the Engliſh judges and lawyers had, at his firſt 
© Fomng to the crown, informed him, that there was a difference between the ante 
„ 5 a „ "3 


\ 
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and the pf nati, and that the latter were naturalized by his acceſſion (as be ae 
* had ſet forth in a proclamation) and were thoſe that bught moſt to be roſpected DOD 
«« becauſe the union was to be continued in them 3 the ante-er; being ſoon tos 60%. 
« expire, and few in number, comparatiyely with thoſe that. ſhould be born in 
te all ſucceeding ages, and were to reap the benefit of the union in the reign of 
« his ſueceſſors; who, being born and bred in England, would have ho more ac- 
% quaintance with the Scorch nation in general, than any king that had formerly 
« reigned in this country ; and; as they had ſhewed themſelves ready to natura. 
« lize particular perſons among the ante-nati, he did not ſee; 'why they might not 
« as well extend the favour to all in general; be union nt reſpecting the deſerts 
« of private perſons, but the common good of both nations. If any limitations 
« were thought reaſonable or neceſſary; after they had fully debated and argued 
upon them, he ſhould willingly: grant what were requiſite; without any partial 
The commodities ariſing from the union of both kingdoms- were, as he 
ec conceived, great and evident; peace, plenty „ love; the free intercourſe and 5 
« common ſociety of two mighty nations. The union of Vales had brought no 
« inconvenience to England, nor was any to be apprehended from that of Scot- 
« land, which was the leſs populous and leſs: potent kingdom: and, though he 
, was the ruler of both; he muſt naturally be ſuppoſed, for his own intereſt, to 
prefer the greater, where he reſided, to the leſſer, from which he was abſent. 
The Englio were ſecure in their poſſeſſions; the Scots could get nothing among 
« them but by their purſe and induſtry; yet would be embarked with them in all 
« their quarrels: and, though they were deſirous not to be made a meer province, 
« and to keep their fundamental laws, theſe were; only ſuch as tclated-to the ut 
« regium, ſuch as were neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to maintain the kings 
« deſcent, with the heritage of ſucceſſion and monarchy; As to the difference of 
de other laws, he obſetved, that the feudal lau about lands and tenures was the 
i ſame in both realms ; that the-4iv;/ Jaw toak place in Bent land, only in caſes = 
% hen the municipal or common law was ſilent or deſectiye ; that the ſtatute 
% laws might eaſily be altered in both countries to their common beneſit and ſa- 
_ « tisfaction ; that he had à negative voice in the Scorch parliament, as in the 
« Engliſb, and there was no ſuch great difficulty in making an union of laws, as 
< that they might both be more powerful in themſelves, more available to their 
+ friends, and more: dreadfu] to their enemies: and exhorting them to avoid all 
« delays, and cut off all vain queſtions, that their king might have his lawful 
« defire; and not be diſgraced in his juſt ends, he aſſured them, that they had 
«© no reaſon to doubt of his ĩnclination to: paſs ſuch renſonable points of reſtriction, 
_ « as they ſhould agree in aſking for their ſecurity.” This ſpeech. was received 
with ufiiverſal applauſe? ; and the houſe of commons was fo well pleaſed with it, 
that, if the mattet of the union had come immediately into debate, many were of 
opinion, the king would have carried a great part of What he wiſhed: hut, the 
two houſes being, on account of the approaching feſtival of Eaſter, adjourned 
that very afternoon to Manday, April 20, time was given the members to recol- 
le& their former prejudices, and to be wrought on by the ſuggeſtions of others, 


who were violent in the oppoſition. Speeches wete made after, with as much 
actimony and indecorum, as befote, tlie receſs; the king's teſldence in England 
was mentioned with a ſtrange contempt, and the Scat pronounced happy, be- 
cauſe they lived remote from his preſente, prucul a Jove, procul a fulmine; an 
happineſs, which theſe laſt were ſo far from finding, that, between his acceſſian 
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10 the throne of England and the death of Charles I, near 200,000 families quit- 
ted their country to ſeek a better ſubſiſtence in Pruſſia, Livonia, and other coun- 
tries about the Baltick. His majeſty was incenſed at theſe. ſpeeches, and made an 
angry one, on May 2, to the patliament; 3 declaring, that, ſince they wiſhed hig 
abſence, he would gratify thein; either by reſiding alternately in England and 
Scotland, or by fix ing his conſtant reſidence at York or Berwick: This ſeems to 
have occaſioned a motion in the houſe of commons for an addreſs, that the 
« king would not ſuffer himſelf to be traduced by private ſuggeſtions and reports 
* about ſpeeches, but receive, by the ſpeaker ot other means, information of the 
<« meaning as well of the houſe, as of particular members; that he would allow 
« ſuch perſons, as had been blamed by him, to clear themſelves in his preſence, 


and give the like leave to others hereafter: z. and that he would ſignify, by meſ- 


* ſage, his intent that they might. freely deliver their opinions on the ſubject 
<« before them, and proceed according to the beſt of their judgment. This was 
propoſed to be delivered in the ſpeaker's ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion: but the 


king, having notice of it, ſent a meſſage to the commons, that he was as ten- 


te der of their privileges, as they were themſelves, and deſired every member to 
« 3 freely, though with modeſty and diſcretion. A bill however was brought 
in, for aboliſhing all the laws of hoſtility formerly made in England (the like 
. expected wok the Scotch; parliament) and for regulating the trials of Eng- 
lifhmen committing rapes, murders, robberies and other crimes, in Scotland; pro- 
viding likewiſe, that witneſſes might be examined upon oath to prove the inno- 
cence of the accuſed, and that no corruption of blood, nor forfeiture of dower or 
eſtate, ſnould enſue upon their conviction. This act, having paſſed: both houſes, 


had the royal n and * e we on OY: waren to the 800 
of November. MD 


A commotion THE Puritans: SRI FRA as oſuat; Fe this ſeftions' brioging/4 in bill : 


in Exgland. 


againſt - pluralities, and fot reſtraining the execution of eccleſiaſtical canons! not 
confirmed: by, parliament ; and moving for a toleration of the conſcientious oppo- 
ſers of ceremonies; but without any effect. In the mean time, an inſurrection 
happened in the counties of Northampton, Maric and Leicęſter; the country 
people pretending they were deprived of their right of commoning, and gathering 
three or 4000, and ſometimes double the number, in a body, in order to demoliſn 
parks and ineloſures: ſuch was their employment, for about a. month, that they 
roved about the country, A Puritan miniſter a, lately deprived; was ſaid to be 
one of their chiefs, four or five of which went maſt and otherwiſe diſguiſed: 
but the principal ringleader was one Jobn Reynolds, called; captain Pouch, from a 
large pouch he wore by his fide, which he bragged would enable him to defend 
them againſt all aſſailants. Proclamations were iſſued, ordering them to diſperſe; 


the high ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of their counties againſt them, and broke them in 


ſome encounters ; taking care to ſhed as little blood as was poſſible. The king 
at laſt, by a proclamation on June 28, expreſſing his .unwillingneſs to proceed 


againſt them by martial law; and giving them hopes as well of mercy as of a 


[redreſs of their grievances, they diſperſed: and, ſpecial commiſſions being iſſoell 


for their trial, captain Pouch and other of their ringleaders were convicted of high 


treaſon, and executed. This commotion was ſearce quelled, when James, though 


no ſupply had been granted him in the late ſeſſion, paid 3 on July 3, a debt of 


Tyrone s plot 


and flight 
from 1 


60, ooo J. contracted by queen Elizabeth; who had borrowed that ſum, on Feb. 
3. 1598 of the citizens of London,” and had left it undiſcharged at her deceaſe. 
Tux diſturbance in the middle of England was nothing in compariſon of one 


nn was going to break out in ene ;- Where the earls of Tyrone and Tirconnel, 
e 75 4 * Buds Dp. June 11. * 3 Stow, | 
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weary of a quiet and inactive life, had formed the ſcheme of a Sicilian veſpers, Jawts * 


had conſpired to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin *, and to make à general maſſacre of 7 


A. D. 1607 
the Engliſb families ſettled in that realm; acl had employed ſome Romiſh prieſts: 18 8 


to treat with foreign princes for ſuecours. Their deſigns being diſcovered, a re- | 
lation of the former was put upon commencing a ſuit againſt) him for part of 

his eſtate: and the council of Freland, pretending the cauſe was too weighty or 
difficult for their deciſion, remitted it to that of England, in hopes that Tyrone 

might be drawn thither and clapped up in the Tower. The parties had notice to 

attend there with their title deeds :- but Tyrone, excuſing bimſelf from the journey; 2 

offered to ſend his papers by a knight, who knew all his affairs. The lord de- 

puty Chichefter ſending him word, that it would be more proper for him to go in 
perſon, and it was the king's expreſs deſire he ſhould,” that there might be no 
pretence for ſaying, his adverſary had been favoured in his abſence,” Tyrone judged = * + 
thence that his intreagues were diſcovered: and, conſcious of his guilt,- reſolved 

to fly for ſafety. Alledging that he could not go without a large train ſuitable to 
bis quality, and had not money for the charges of a voyage to London, he de- 

fired the deputy to procure him a month's reſpite, to raiſe it among his tenants. 

This was granted him: and he employed the time, not only in raifing all the 
money he could, but in getting likewiſe a ſhip from Dunter be; which arriving 
in a port belonging to him, he embarked in September. on board it, with his 
wife, two ſons, O Cuban, 1 and ſome” other Iriſb chieftains of his fac- 
tion. It was generally expected, that he would take refuge in Spaine, having 
treated with that court: but Philip's affairs were in too diſtreſſed à condition to 

protect him openly, if the court of England inſiſted abſolutely on his: delivery; 
which was indeed the reſolution taken, upon the news of his flight, by the coun- 
cil. The Dunierir veſſel probably brought him advice to ſteer his courſe to 
Flandrr: and, either for fear of the Dutch men of war plying off that coaſt, ot 
driven, as he pretended, by ſtreſs of weather, he landed at Quillebeuf on the Seine; 

and, getting a paſs from the governor öf NWoermandit, he went without the "leaſt 

delay to Bruxelles. | He there gave out, that he had left his country for the ſake 

of his religion , though he had conſtantly enjoyed the free exerciſe of it in all his 

caſtles, and no body was interrupted therein all over Treland: but the ipretence = 
ſerved to excuſe his not being delivered on demand. The king, to wipe off the 
charge of perſecution in religious: matters, and to ſhew the traitors in their | 
colours, publiſhed, on November 1 5, a declaration, about the flight of Hon, 
Nrconnel, and their aceomplices, ſett ing forth, that there were no khoughts of 

te proſecuting them for religion, and no denial of juſtice in the courts of law; 
but they had combined to raiſe a rebellion, had ſent ſome of their prieſts, And = 
« others, with offers to foreign powers, to procure an invaſion, promiſing their 

« aſſiſtance, and deſigning to extirpate the Whole race of the Engliſb in Ireland.“ 
Bruxelles was not ati this time a A + 5 for Beep ee he TM 

ſoon to Rome, and there die. bz is N 

Sraixx had, in the two laſt we made 4ts ml e to. plbrwe into Pe Treaty of 

Jang, and Spinola, being ſuperior in the field; had taken Bingen, Oldenſsel, Groll , 8 
and-Rhineberk: but the finances were ſo exhauſted,” and all the affairs of that Hollands 
realm in ſuch diſorder, that Philip was not able any longer to carry on the war 
in the Lou Countriel. The archduke had, for ſome years paſt, tried various ways 
to ſet on foot a negotiation for a peace with the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
and would have conſented almoſt to any terms, in caſe of a recognition of his ſo- 
e but, being abſolutely determined 1 OE any OE chere. 
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Jauss I. of, they would not hearken to any of his overtyres. Walrave de Wittenhorſt was, 
Teles. in May laſt year, ſent to the Hague * on the ſame errand: and, as the people in 


8 | 
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general were grown tired of the length and charges of the war, he found a better 


diſpoſition in particular perſons to enter into a treaty, than had ever appeared be- 
fore. The want of a commiſſion for propoſing it to the States General hindered + 


this being done in form, till the beginning of this year; when, having received 
ſufficient powers, he had, on January 13, N. S. an audience of the States Gene- 


ral: but all the anſwer he received was, that they could nat, either Fü bondur 


or ſafety, treat with any power, that pretended a right over thoſe provinces. Fohn 
Ney, commiſſary general of the cordeliers, and confeſſor to the archdutchefs, a 
man of a frank open temper, great addreſs, wile, moderate, judicious, and fincere, 


was diſpatched, at the latter end of February, to make another eſſay: and, find- 


ing that nothing could be done without a previous acknowledgment from the 
archdukes, that they would treat with them as a free ſtate, to which they had no 


| pretenſions, he undertook to procure from his maſters a declaration to that effect. 


Returning for this end to Bruxelles, he got the inſtrument ſigned on March 13: 
and, carrying it four days after to the Hague, an agreement was made, on April 
12, for a ceſſation of armes by land in the Low Countries, to commence on 
May 4, and to laſt for eight months; the archdukes undertaking to procure, in 
three months, the king of Spaine's ratification tbereof, and of all the neceſſary 


tenuncistions. This ceſſation was, on June 1, extended to the North Sea and 


the Engliſh Channel, as far as the iſles of Scilly : and, when that king's ratifca- 
tion arrived, all the Wan of WOE SE: coaſts of ys were to denn. 
termanded. 6 
Tun news of this n, and of an n may fr a a eee hee 
truce, ſurprized all Europe; more eſpecially the kings of France and England *, b 


who knew nothing of the affair, till it was in a manner concluded, and the in- 
ſtruments ready for figning, The latter had a good deal of reafon to complain 
of its being ſecreted. from his knowledge, becauſe the Kates, ' by their treaty in 
A D. 1585 with the late queen, had obliged. themſelves ta make neither peaco 


nor truce without his privity : but the Dutch ſeem to have taken a pride in get- 


ting their independency acknowledged, without being beholden to the-mediation 


of neighbouring princes ; and perhaps had nay, in a-prefumption of their own 
ſtrength, taken it into their heads to hold the ballance between the great powers of 
France, England, and Spaine. What contributed much to thoſe-princes ſorprize, 


was their. full perſuaſion that the Spaniards would never give; up the ſovereignty 
of the United Pravincet; this too was the reaſan, why Jumes, tejecting all theit 


inſtances, deglived mediating a peace between them and the fares ; who, he knew, 
would infift on that article as a preliminary. The firſt aceount he received of 


the ceſſation, was, upon his arrival at #efminſter, on Monday , March br. O. 8. 


in order to he preſent the next day at the juſts, uſually made on the anniverſary 


of his acceſſion; when Cecil ſhewed him a letter from Sir T. Edmonds, embaſſa- 


dor at Nu e on the ſubject. It made him angry with his council, Whom 


bee blamed forthaying put bim upon impomaning Hepry IV for the payment of 
his debt, which, he imagined, had induced that prince to withdraw the ſupplies 


of money. he had uſed to furniſh the fates, and obliged them to embrace propoſals 
for a peace, that ſcemed to claſh with his intereſts. -Fiftcen days after this inte 


|  ligence, on Tweſday, April 7; O. 8. Caran communicated'to him the ſame account, 


With a copy of the articles of the treaty; ercufing | his maſters not having firſt 
aſked his advice, through the little time which the archdukes allowed them for 


taking their party: and that miniſter notified it the next day to /a Boderin the 
| — f, 660. Wi . ii, 298. 323. '3 Budrie Dep April 75 16, 20. 
5 of e French 


bak OE GHANGY 4. an. © 
French embaſſalor. A meſſage delivered at the tame time from the fates, aſſutin A 
the king of: theit reſolution to ſend over deputies to acquaint him wih me Jed 75 . 5 
ſons of this proceeding, and to have his advice about the meaſures to be 4785 ö 
before they engaged in a further treaty, qualified his reſentmeat'in e 5 | 
and the rather, becauſe he found himſelf treated a' little more ' civilly 
king of: France had been; who knew nothing of the treaty till after! it 15 tip c 5 i 
whereas the /tates had told J/fimormd- of the offers made them b the I Tg | 0 __ 
and that they wpuld take no teſolution Without his maſter” $ advi ; though, with- „ 
out any further application to him, or waiting for his anſwpet, they had, in Four 
days after, ſigned the treaty, | Both theſe kings thought 3 a peace inn the Tod 00 1 8 
tries contrary to their intereſts: and Henry propoſed, (if James would Join Sith 5 
him) to oppaſe it either by perſuaſion, | or by force, and 4 league With cle / Mo, | 
againſt Spaine. The zeal, which the firſt of theſe princes had lately” 928 
making up the quarrel between the pope and the Venetiani, and the re port o 
intended marriage between the Daupbin and the Tnfanta, confidently gi "ok 
che Spaniardi, made the latter ſhy! of entering Hhafbly” into meaſures, at eaſt by 
fore he knew the ſentiments of the Aates; and the true condition of their aff; 118 
They had ſnhewed ſo much eagerneſs in agreeing to the ceſſation, that there” was | 
room to apprehend they might'þ be full as eager for a Peace: and, to oppole it 1 — 
realy, would expoſe him to contempt and*diſhononr; if the attempt fa Med, nl 
to the hatred of Spaine, whether it did, or did not, Werted. He agreed however, 
that it could nat be improper to obſtruct it underhand and indicefly; and, in ſo. 
doing, reſalyed to act in concert with France: but deferred" entering into a lip 
far the protection af the fates, and the taking of 87 0 fürtker re lation, di „ 
had heart the deputies expedtcd from Hallande. ee er ON e uy 
(Tye: pride of S pains was ſo humbled in the eon or renunciation of the fo- Po 
vereignty af the United:Provintes; that the Nates were willit "45"think" Philip, == 
| wauld make little difficulty in granting them ſuch Other terms of ct” as th hey Sa 
might io6ſt; an for their adyantage: and yet they Were fullcöf "appr a 3 
his yielding in that point might not be-defigned fof 4 beit to catch their, in An nd as. 
a means of creating ſuch divifions in their country, 28 miglit Work their ruig, 
Their counſels were divided on the ſubject; ptince Maurice being to A continu- 
ange of the war, and Barnewvelt for d peace.on reaſönable ferihis; che felt up- 
ported by all that got by war; the datter by 4 ſtronger party, thit Wied Welk to : d. 
Weir County, and (contfileced-tlie-diftreſid fitnation of their beats Ahe kin wn 
Prancę a uniniſters had on fome oceaſtons fighified, that, Ane! gland n 9505 oor 
contributed to the: ſuꝑply of the :Dareh, .their' maſter” cbüld Hor alone 5 05 | 
their ſupport :; this Rad given occafion®to/'a'! nation chat he would u. 0 här 8 
afliſtance, that the) might be renüced 10 ſo lorr à fhate, äs fo e oblized f wake . 
an ahſolute ſubmiſſiun to him us chelk ſovereign. To ite tf afl 75 ens * 
this kind, to aſſute them of the eontinuance'of his Kriendthip, Ack Ub Welt fire of 
their proſperity; toi learn theiri dilpofitions: and intentions, with the 5 e ny 5 
of their affairs; and toi prevent-\divifions- Ukely te Prove Fatal © ther * fepubſ! ck, 
Henry employach the picfident: eonnit,: M.-de Ruff, md N. dr Burenbat;. —_—_ 
embaſſadors tothe at. with inſtructions Tor attainivg: theſe ende, aha” 405 Fl | * 
10 


congert with the miniſtets of Gre Brirain. They ütf ived at che e 68 

24, N. 8. and fund i mud uf opinion, that his maſter Viould! 15 

with Henry ip męaſares for the good of the: fates, An chat chere was 0 RN 
 faving them from: ruin, but by an pen war Against Spafne, Or. By 1 WE 3 
which thoſe two princes ſhould inter vente as Baie Tech 0 12 ita 
charge of r anndally to eighteen io r wee [Wa otri-. 
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IS butions of the provinces came but to ten millions a year; the reſt was ſupplied . 


ID; 167 


- BY 


8. OY loans, and by contracting debts, which muſt ſink them; in the end; and yet did 
not in the mean time ſecure their country from being torn; from them by piece- 
They bad loſt in the two laſt, years ſeveral ſtrong places, which had weak- 
ened their barrier ; ;. they were not able to carry on the war without better ſupplies 


of money, than they had hitherto received from France; an aid, of at leaſt 


I ,200,000 crowns. a year, was neceſſary for enabling them to make it with ad- 


vantage. If the kings of France and England would join in an open war againſt 


Spaine, they, would have choſe this party preferably to any other: but, as it was 
not convenient for thoſe , princes affairs, as clandeſtine aids were precarious, de- 
pending on their lives, . diſpoſitions, and circumſtances, and their people were fu- 


 riouſly bent on peace or a long truce, they ſeemed moſt inclined to make one un- 
der their protection; propoſing. a ſeparate; league with each prince, for a mutual 
and ſpecifick ſuccour againſt Spaine, in caſe of an infraction. The French em- 


baſſadors were not empowered to offer either an open war, or the uſual aid of 
money: and no. reſolution could be taken, till the Engliſi commiſſioners arrived, 
with whom they were to confer and ſettle meaſures. James deferred ſending 
them, till the Durch deputies had been with him: and, theſe having had their 


audience in July, he diſpatched Sir Richard Spencer, towards the latter end of 


Auguſt, to the Hague, with. a commiſſion, empower ing bim, and Sir e * 
ww00d to treat with the fates. and the French commiſſioners. 

Tu ix inſtructions required them, not to conclude any thing till Yo had 
« ſent. the king an account of the true: ſtate of affairs; to aſſure the fates of his 
60 friend hip; to get twenty new companies of Engliſh, and a regiment of Scots 
« taken into their ſervice, and a good number of both to be continued in their 


« armies ; to conſult about the beſt means for their perpetual conſervation, and 


10 exhort them to maintain theit union; to get the Spaniſo and Italian ſoldiers 
10 ſent out of the Low Cuuntries; to learn of the French commiſſioners what mea- 
« ſures they propoſe. for the common intereſt, and adjuſt with them the fitteſt to 


be taken; to avoid an offenſive league between France, England, and Hollande; 


« and, with regard to a defenſive one, to be careful of not diſcovering his inten- 
« tions.” The fates conceiyed ſuch a league to be abſolutely neceſſary for their 


i defence, if the war broke out again, and for their ſecurity and the maintenance 
of the propoſed peace or long. truce, if either was made: and the king of France 
Was ready to enter into an offenſive one, as well as a de 


ve; the firſt to be 
ſettled privately. and kept ſecret, the latter, to be made publick. The conſequence 


of the former, in caſe the war went on, was an open declaration of it by all the 
| contracting powers againſt Spaine, in which it was apprehended: that James would 
not care to embark, though Winwood. aſſured the; French and Dutch: deputies, that 
bis maſter. would chooſe it rather, than ſuch an underhand aſſiſtance, as he had 


formerly given the ſtates; being reſolved: nat. to contribute any money. for their 


_ ſupply, They. wanted at leaſt chree millions of florins a year! towards the charges 
of a war: and Henry offered to advance two khitds of that, or a greater, fum, if 
the King of England would undertake for the other third; but was fully deter- 
I mined. not to engage for any certain. ſum, nor to bear alone the charge of their 
2 ſupport. . The fares were impatient to haue theſe points ſettled: before they entered 


upon the treaty of PACE, on account of the reputation it would give”. to their -af- 


fairs, and the effec; i it would have, as well upon their own people in raiſing theit 


ſpirits, as upon the Spaniards; in making them. yield td more advantageous condi- 
tions, than the fates, could elſe. expect: but no reſolution could be taken, till Sir 


: 9 03255 7 4 e al. In the mean time, the French commiſſioners, employed 


. ae ü. . 
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their 
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which-promoted or: oppoſed a peace, and in keeping P. Maurice from taking raſh 


and extreme meaſures for rene wing the war, to which he ſeemed inelined. 8 "= GO). 


reicken had brought the king of Spaine's ratification of the ceſſation, on July 23 
to the Hague.: but, though it was made at the bottom of the inſtrument ſigned 

by the archdukes, yet, as it did not run in the ſame form, not contained ſo ex- 
preſs an acknowledgment of their being a free ſtate, as had been demanded, all 
the deputies of the fates agreed in rejecting it as inſufficient, and ſignified to the 
Audiencer, that he had no occaſion for a further ſtay, and might depart imine- 
diately. His inſtances prevailed fof a week's: delay, that he might receive an an- 
ſwer from the archdukes: and, this bringing an aſſurance of procuring a fuller rati- 
fication from the court of Spaine; Ney ſet out for Madrid to ſollicite a more ex- 
preſs recognition, to which the council: there was very averſe. Conferences were 
held, in the mean time, between the Englifh,” French, and Dutch commiſſioners, 


about the league propoſed by the laſt: but, as the firſt: were tied up by their in- 


ſtructions from diſcloſing their maſter's ſentiments on the ſubje&; and the ſecond; 
being apprehenſive, that a league and ſtipulations of certain ſuccours might animate 
the Dutch to reject a peace (which both Henry and ames deſired) were for defer- 

ring the concluſion thereof, till after the peace was made; nothing was ſettled or 
drawn up in form, till after Ney s return. This was in October i: and, in an audi- 
ence, Which he and Verreic len bad of the fates on the 2 5 of that month, N. 8. 
they delivered: the new ratification. Some exceptions were taken at it: but; the 
French and Engliſb commiſſioners thinking it ſufficient, and adviſing them to pro- 


ceed in the treaty without any delays, which were highly prejudicial to their affairs, 


the fates accepted it on November 11, and ſent it to their towns and provinces for 


their approbation. This being a work of fix weeks, it was agreed, has 70 _ . 


The 


Hows be opened in the beginning of the year following 


TREE project of the league above-mentioned alarmed the n * ſoerik A. D. * 
to have been the occaſion of their ſending Tyrone ſo haſtily out of Flanders. It was 


not proper to ĩrritate Iames in ſuch a juncture :, and the Spaniſb embaſſador at the 
court of England uſed all his arts, credit, and money, to keep him from entering 
into an alliance, which he repreſented as a violation of the treaty of peace lately 
made with his maſter: Cecil (who, upon the ſudden death of the earl of Dorſer, 
was, on May 6, this year, ſworn lord treaſurer of England) maintained, on the con- 
trary, that a league for mutual defence againſt all hoſtile powers in general, not 


againſt the king of Spaiue in particular, was no breach of the late peace: yet Janes 


appears to have been for ſome time, either ĩrreſolute as to the patty he ſhould take, 
or willing to protract the time of entering into the engagements he propoſed. This 
was not ſo much owing to any dread of the Spaniards, or to any want of affection 
to the Hates, for. he was entirely ſatisfied of the neceſſity of ſuppotting tlie latter, 


and looked upon them as a very ſeryiceable ally to oppoſe and reduce the power of 

the former, — to his diſtreſs for want of money, either to maintain a . to t 

his friends, or to ſupport the neceſſary charges of his government. | 
He; had been always at a great charge in keeping up an army in nd to ſe- Infurrefion 

cure the quiet of the kingdom, whilſt he was reforming the manner of its governy in Teland 


ment, and ſubjecting the natiyes to the Exgliſb methods of judicatute: but, a plot 
being formed, after Tyrone s departure,” fot a general inſurre&ion; his expence was 


vaſtly increaſed by the neceſſity of raiſing more forces: and ſtrengthening the garriſons 
in fortified places. To-defray it, he tried to borrow 100, oo J. of the citizens of 
London, on the mortgage of ſome: branches of his reyenue: but he found, on this 
occaſion, N low bis credit ran; and, imputing it to the notion We = | 
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Janes L, aint of his profuſeneſs to rhe Score; he patſed an act under the crea ſeal», declar- 
Ip Le N Tg an his grants, for che fütute, to be null; ankeſs approved by the coomeitof Eng 


land; which gave no ſmall diſcontent to his countrymen. Diſappointed: in Lon- 
don, he botrowed 126,600 J. of the fitmers of kis euſtotns: and; ſending moſt of 
it to Ireland, provides ſo well for its defence; that no diſturbante happened there, 

except in the north of Hier. Sir Cabir O Dagbatty *, a raſh mconfiderate youth, 
xelated to Tyrone; and juſt come of age, by the help of a few Trifþ ſoldiers from 
Handler, ind on occafion of a marriage ſolemnity, furprized Derry, murdering Sir 
G. Patuler the governor, with about a dozen of the Prozefant inhabitants. About 
four or five miles from that place, there was a ſtrong fort called Cul/mort, ſeated on 
the fide of a lake; having a communication with the ſea, and ſo covered by a 
moraſi, that it was ſcarce dcceflible ; having been erected, at the latter end of 
Elirabet is reign, to command the achacent country. The governor of it, having 
been invited to the wedding, was ſeized: and, being brought before the fort, the 
threats of putting him to immediate death terrified his wife, and the garriſon of the 
fort, into a farrender. The government was the more alarmed zt this: rebellion, 
becauſe there had been lately intercepted letters from ſome Iriſb prieſts abroad, incit- 
ing their countrythen to begin an inſurrection by the furprize of ſoine ftrong place, 

and aſſuring them, in that caſe, of Spaniſh faccotirs. Jumes immediately diſ- 
patched the lord Dunvert with 800 Em liſb foot, and the earl of Clanricarue with 
200 hotſe, to Irtiau; lord 'Cecil was ſoom after ſeiit thither With 700 Egliſb, and 
- orders given, at the ſame time, for 00 men from Scotiund: 2000 tore were levied 
in Eng/and,'to be ſent after thein; and a ſquadton of ſhips was appointed to cruize 
off the north of Irland, to prevent any ſucoonrs coming from Spuine; Flanders, or 
the Feftern i/les, to join the rebel. O Dogharty had found in Callmare eiglit pieces 
of cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of urmies and ammunition, which qave great 
ſpirit to his followers; and 'Tyrone, who was at Rome when he heard the news of 
his riſing; had ſent word, that, if he could hold out till Sctenber, he ſhould be 


able to join him with a body bf foreign fortes. But ſuch meaſures were taken 


againſt him, that, hot cat ing to be beſitged in Cullmore, hie abandoned? the place, 
throw ing the four heavieſt tannon into the lake, and varying off the reſt, with all 
the armes and ammunition. After ſeveral inconſiderable actions, and holding out 
for five inoinhs, he Was kt 1aſt:kiſled by an accidental ſhot; and; his fol wers diſ- 
perũng, an end was put ru AN e e ancÞM1-fourided 


expectation of | pamyb! ſabedu¹ . tee 10 Se 


The treaty of PRIEIr's Conſent io Ab arthdeter RENT? witty ND Durth as ess 
wruce conti- ig ratification of the/late exſſation, removed the Thief objoctions which Fyunce bad 


4 


to a long truoe bet wern Spaine and Hullanue: it became the ſame ching as an abſo- 
jute penct ( which;Phitip declined) 1ince the independency of the Saver was equally 
acknowlitiged in both taſes. '-Spaine would fain'havetiverted the cot of France 3 
Homenteringimo-mbatures for ſupporting the Dutob; by a league calculated to pre- 
vont thoſe diviſions, which, in u time of trace, might nturall y be enpected to (ariſe 
in a new ſtate, that had hitherto been kept united only bythe d mmon danger in 
Var, ad yhiclitheGpotiards were prepared to foment. But Hemm, finding! his 


own intereſt in de pꝛeſetvatiom af the flazes,/idvanced'them, vflotwithiſtanding the 


ceſſation, his uſaal ſubffdles, drithout which\they could not pay their gatriſons:? and 
Alrected As c HHO er 10 fign the de fenſive deagut, whict/Hoy pred ſo earneſt- 
Ay, before the teaty for ih truce began; im hopes of its protarimg them better con- 
ons It s fipted Sen n ,tyn g, N. . and engaged bim: J. © HT afſiſt 
Alete fares rviptocuring them u good pcaev j to Aopport mens and defend "their 8 
d B. Ns. 16. Dee. 20. 1235 2 72 0 id. Jan. . 155. & 5. * March i 3. - April 8. 
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« territories againſt all powers that ſhould violate it, directly or indirectiy, with a J 1 = 


« faccour of 10, ooo foot at his own expence, for ſuch time as ſhould be neceſſar 


y. 7 
« II. If a greater force was requiſite for their preſervation, he undertook to ſupply 4 4 tho 


them with as large a number of horſe and foot, as was conſiſtent with his affairs, 
« and the ſafety of his realm, but at their expence, and on condition of being re- 
« imburſed at the end of the war, at terms to be agreed on by both parties. III. This 
« ſuccour was to be furniſhed within three months after any infraction of the peace, 
« if ſatisfaction was not given in that time; but in caſe of a ſurprize of places, or 
« a general ſeizure made by publick authority, it was to be given immediately, 
% IW. The fates, in return, promiſed, if France was attacked by any power, to 

44 aſſiſt Henry with 5000 foot, upon demand, at their own charge, for as long as he 
« ſhould have occafion, V. This ſuecour he might have, at his option, either in 
« land ſoldiers, or in ſhips of war, nat leſs than two or three hundred tun, well 
« manned and provided with all neceflaries, VI. If he wanted a greater force; 
« either by land or ſea, they engaged to furniſh it, as far as their own ſafety would 
allow, on condition of being reimburſed, when the war was over, Theſe forces 
« on both ſides were to be employed, as the power, which demanded the ſuccour; 
« ſhould judge moſt ſerviceable for his preſervation ; and, VIII. The power attack- 
«<< ed which received it, was to make no treaty with the aſſailant, without the other's 
cc + _ conſent. IX. This treaty, which was not to take place till after the 
te peace, Was to continue in force till a ſyear after Henry s deceaſe, within which 

« time it might be confirmed by his ſucceſſor, it being intended, that the alliance 
« ' ſhould be perpetual. X. The ſubjects of both powers were to enjoy a free com- 
«©. merce in each other's territories, and to pay an more duties for their merchan- 
te dize, than were laid upon the reſpective natives. The States General, then aſ- 
ſembled at the Hague, ratified this treaty on Faruaty 25: and two months were 
allowed for the like ratification by the king of France, and the communities of the 
United: Provinces. The king of England was mentioned in the preamble, and in- 
tended to be a party in the league: but, having ſome particular points, about the 
cantionary towns and the payment of the debt owing to him, firſt to ſettle with 
the Hates, and theſe laſt being very urgent to have it figned before the arrival of the 
Spaniſb and Flemiſb plenipotentiaries, who were hourly expected, the French eon | 

ſented to it alone. It cauſed a wonderful joy in all the provinces: and was equally 
agreeable to the parties, which were for war or peace, as containing a good pro- 
viſion to leſſan or prevent: on dae ee eee From either af hal 
RYE: 25 | 

Jabaxs bad A of the. fazer t the gayunnt. af r 1 pact: of his 
debt, at the end of each of the two years next following the peace: and, though, at 
their intreaties, he was content to ſtruggle with his own difficulties in point of 
money, and to acoept of half that annual ſum, there ſtill remained ſome differences 
about the proportion of their mutual facconrs, and the commerce of the Engli/b 
meschants. The #ates too wanted to get from him an abatement of part of their 
debt, which wes foutd, upon 4 liquidation, to amount to 8 18, 408 U. ſterling: and 
the king was deſirdus to make them pay the charge of 6 or 800 men, neceſſaty to 
ſtmrengtben the gartiſons of the Brille and Hluſpinx, if the towns of Sluyt, Bergen- 
e- vm, and others belonging either to Brabant or Flanders, ſhould, by the articles 
of peace, be delivered to the acchdukes in exchange for Grnil, Lingen, and Olden- 
feel. Matters being at laſt adjuſted, a defenſive league betwern the king of Eng- 


Land and the Hates was ſigved by their plenipotentiaries? on June ab: in Which F 


< all former treaties between them were confirmed, and James engaged to alliſt in 


« — 2 ſure peace, and to defend them and their territories, againſt all that 35 
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Jakes I. dc ſhould infringe it or attack them, with twenty men of war from 300 to 600: tun, 

| EY ig well provided in all reſpects, and with 6000 foot and 400 horſe, at his own 

charge, to be paid before hand every three months; the fares, in return, under- 

_ « taking to aſſiſt him with the ſame force of ſhipping, and with 4000 for and 
wt 300 horſe, in the ſame manner. The expences of the ſea armaments were to be 
tc reimburſed on both ſides, within five years after the end of the war; by five equal 
«« portions.” The other articles were the ſame as the 34, %, gen, 9e, and 1 i, in 
the defenſive league with Fance, the force of which was likewiſe affirmed.” By an- 
other treaty ſigned the ſame day, the fates acknowledged themſelves indebted to 
it his Britannick majeſty in the ſum of 8 18, 408 J. and promiſed to give a new 

. & bond for the money, as ſoon as this defenſive league was ratified. The king not 
tte inſiſting on any payment for the firſt and ſecond year after the peace, they en- 
te gaged, after the expiration of that term, to pay him 30, o00 J. ſterling at the end 
t© of every fix months, till the whole debt was diſcharged. The Engliſb merchant. 
ie adventurers were to enjoy in the Seven Provinces all the privileges formerly 
t granted them by the fates, and the placart, made, A. D. 1599, in their favour, 
« was, within a month after the concluſion of this treaty, to be publiſhed in all theic 
* towns and provinces, and regiſtered in all their chanceries and'courts of juſtice, 
t The privileges of Dutch merchants in Great Britain, according to'ancient trea- 
«. ties, were left to be ſettled in conferences between his-majeſty's commiſſioners 
« and ſuch deputies as the fates ſhould ſend into England for e N ard the 

. e king promiſing to grant them what were reaſonable.. N 

| Bx INA, Ricbardot, Mancitidor, Ney, and Verreicken, depatsd by ths Ak- 
3 dukls to treat for themſelves and the King of Spaine, arrived at the Hague o 

15 February 1: and in their firſt conference, producing their credentials, it was found 

that the archdukes ftill retained'in their ſeal the armes of the United Provinces. 

This, looking like a retraction of his acknowledgement of their ſovereignty, gave 

great offence to the Dutch: but the objection was ſoon waved, upon thoſe deputies 

| proteſting, that it was done without any deſign, and that they freelyiowned the in- 

dependence of the fates.” The'matter being thus accommodated; they demanded 

a reſtitution of the places of Brabant and Flanders, poſſeſſed by the Dutch, and that 

_ they would a -from all trade in the Indies.” In' ſupport of the firſt demand; it 

was urged; what; fince the archdukes had given up their ſovereignty over the 

United Provinces, they ought at leaſt to be put in poſſeſſſon of all that belonged to 

thoſe, of which they {till remained ſovereigns: and they were willing to give in ex- 

change other places in Friſeland and Overyſſel. But there was a vaſt difference in 
the value and importance of the places propoſed to be exchanged: and the Durch 
abſolutely rejected this article, and that likewiſe about the trade of the Badies; with. 
out hearkening to any qualification in reſpect of either. They did not care to ad- 
eee expedient in this laſt point, becauſe, Hollande and Zelande being the onelß 
intereſted in it, they were afraid the others ſhould ſeparate from them, in 
oe” — expedient was rejected. The Hencb commiſſioners, acting like mediators, | 
En propoſed with regard to the commerce of the Ea - Indies, that the Duteb might 
| 5 trade thither without hoſtilities for fourteen years, the reſidue of the term granted 
to their Eafl- India company, or for a ſhorter time, or that it might be reſtrained to 
 eountries, where the Hollanders had traded already, and the Portugueſe had no poſ- 
ſeſñons: but theſe propoſals were rejected by both parties, the Dutch deputies re- 
ſolving not to have their trade limited to any time, and the archdukes rejecting 
every thing which might render it perpetual. After ſeveral conferences, the Duc 
at laſt conſented to a truce for nine years in the Eaff-Indies, and to a commerce for 
13 We 1 and that, a year before this term 1 chere sola 
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be a meeting of commiſſioners at Bruxelles or Antwerp, to ſettle what ſhould be 
low this expedient, declared however, that, to ſhew their defire of peace, they 


| would ſend Ney to obtain the court of Spaine's approbation. The ekchange of 
Places was deferred till after the peace; but ſome diſpute aroſe about the villages 


ſubject to their juriſdiction; which however would have been eaſily accommodated, 
had the main points been ſettled, Theſe were the ſovereignty of the United Pro- 


vinces, the trade of the Iudies, and a toleration of the Romiſb religion in thoſe pro- 
vinces: and, in giving up the firſt, the court of Spaine expected to ſecure the 
ſecond entirely to themſelves, and to obtain the laſt, with the uſe of ſome churches 
in the great towns; the merit whereof might excuſe their mean condeſcenſion in 
making the ceſſion of their ſovereignty. The king of France had, at the pope's 


inſtances, recommended this laſt demand to the fates :. but it was flatly refuſed, | 
by reaſon of the evil conſequences it would have in the provinces of Utrecht, 


Friſeland, Groningen, Overyſſel, and Gelderland; where moſt of the people were 
Roman Catholicks, and eaſy to be wrought on by the intreagues of the Spaniards. 


'The fates however, when they reſolved never to admit this propoſal among the 


articles of the peace, did yet expreſs a willingneſs to ſhew ſome. indulgence, after 


it was concluded, to the Roman Catholics, at Henry's mediation, The court of 


Spaine, diſdaining to loſe all the points they had in view, ſent Ney back with 


anſwers, whieh could ſcarce fail of producing a rupture; inſiſting that the Dutch, 


enjoying a free commerce with the Spaniſh. dominions in Europe, ſhould abſtain 
from all traffick, not only in the Eaſt, but in the Ve Indies, where they had 
not indeed as yet traded, but were going to ſet up à company for that purpoſe. 
_ Philip likewiſe, loth to be ſtripped of all pretences for reviving his claim to the 


ſovereignty, declared his fixed reſolution. againſt agreeing to a peace; though, 


thinking be might, without any more expreſs renunciation thereof, ratify a truce, 


he offered to give his conſent.to, one, if made only for ſeven years, The. fates, 
complaining of the ill faith of Sparne, rejected the propoſal; and the archdukey 


commiſſioners ſet out, the laſt of September, on their retutn to Bruxelles, 


Tax In departure was chiefly owing 10 the gealouſy which the fafes had con- 
ceived of their long ſtay in a, place, where they had an opportunity of carrying 
on intreagues with their ſubjects: and did not put an end to the negotiation ; the 


French and Engliſd ecobaſſadors. till carrying it on between ' the adverſe, parties, 
Count Jobn de Naſſau * having taken 'Richargot's lodgings, the owner of the houſe, 
in prepariog-for his receptign,: found in J. drawer/of, the, table, en which the lat 
ter_uſed to write, ſome papers left there either out. of forgetfulneſs or deſign; 
among which were the original inſtructions of Fanuary ib, 1608, given by the 
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archdukes to their commiſſioners. Theſe, being ſhewed by the landlord to Jahn, 


4 , "ES. 
* * 
1 


were in à few hours communicated, to P. Maurice and the fates general: and, 


4 1 b VVV „ en | 
ſerving td evince the ſincerity of the archdukes and their embaſladors 'proceed- | 


by 4 


ie Bk „ a ee 12 Tb 

ings, even in the eſſential point of the ſovereignty, contributed not a. little to te- 
move a jealouſy, Which had greatly obſtructed the treaty. This was now to be 
carried on, not for 


1 , 


Z 


ar 144811 B n, ZE £1444 whos d a ge Lend THO VE „„ 
tain likewiſe an allowance of their, commerce in the Iudies. It was neceſſary to 


* 


ing diſpatched thither, made a long Ray. before he could bripg it to any reſolu- 


ow the mind of the court of Madrid on theſe two laſt articles: and Ne, be- 


BY 
Jamss TI. 
done for the future. The archdukes deputies, proteſting they had no power to al: 25 7 


a peace but a lone truce ; which, the, Dutch infiſted, ſhould 
continue for at leaſt twelve years, and be ratified by the king of Spajne, and con- 


tion on thoſe ſubjects. In the mean time, the French and Engliſb commiltioners, | 


acting as mediators in the affair, either adjuſted the reft of bs which, 


or got 
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Jans 1. being drawn up, was offered ', on December 23, to the Hater general, willi am af- 
; Bet 


7 D. Lech. furance of theit inaſters guarraty for their « 


of theii bletvarice; The ater being prevaited 
on by their inftabces to approve it in genetal, the treaty was afterwatds managed 
by conferences between the mediators and the arclidukes delegates, who met for 


4. P. 1609, that purpoſe in the beginning of February at Aituerp. The chief difficaltics 
dat remained were about the manner of ſecuring the Dutch trade in the Baft l 


dies, which the king of Spaine was willing to allow in thoſe parts, but abſolutely 
refuſed to let the Indies be mentioned in the treaty, leſt it ſhould tempt other 
powers to demand the like hberty, and about a new recognition of their indepen- 
dency by his Catholick majeſty, which he likewiſe refuſed. The mediators thought 
a new recognition needleſs ; but the fates infifted on it ſo ſtrongly, that they 
found it no caſy matter to perfuade them to accept of the archduke's doing it in 

the king of Spaine's (in virtue of their formet procuration from him, which was 
very full and not revoked) as well as in their own, names. Prevailing at laſt in 


this point, and Feannn propofidg an expedient in the other, ſatisfactory to the 


Fates, in regard of the ſecurity of theit commerce, and the ſafety of their Tadian 
alfics, and not ſhocking to the Spaniſb vahity by any mention of the Indies, the 


 archqules commiſſioners figned the atticles * on Februaty 27, the day before the 


| ceffation expired, The mediators ſent for the fares general to Bergen-op-200m : 


* "of Spalt intanr' 


and, having given them an account of what had been trahſacted, much to their 


_ fatifaiod, prevailed upon them t6 malte 4 ſettletnent on P. Maurice, equivalent 


to the profit he received by the contributions raiſed in the neighbouthood of gar- 


|  Fifons, which was one cauſe of his — to the truce, and had hithetto in- 
dàered the articles being 8 The 


the article ne. mts of the tertitories of the reſpective par- 
tits Were achuſted, by a hin to the poſitefiors of che great towns the villages 
depending 6h their juriſdiction : and, ſome diſputes about the rights of particular 
pefſons ts Yhds th each others Gomin tons being at laſt accommedated, the arti- 
cles bf the tries were fipned, oh 4111 9, N. 8. firit by the French and Enplifs 


W 


t ĩᷣ ͤ ⁵ ⁵ ⁵ —ò—üUœn. —88 
aur Widures, Achkring, in Their own, ahd the King of Spuler names, 
« that ehity Heated With The Fates generul of the United Provinces as free Thates 
er ad countries, upon Which they Had to ptetenions, made 4 truce with them 
er 'for twelye yeats; each Continuing t6 edo What they! already poſſeſſed. The 
& 4 zrticke ctabliched 4 fer Cöchmere Verween Melt Yubjetts, which the King 
bt 5, Hort 1 his Erpel dormibien, and other plates And Teas, 
& Where ine fabjects of diner piitices, His Friends and altes, traded by His con- 
« ect; and with regard to places and ports, belonging to him, out of thoſe i. 
the fates and their tubjeds Were not to carry on any traffick there, 


ethbaflidbrs, as editors, und the by chofe of the archdokes, and the deputics 
em rs, as frors, and t. by e OL the arecndukes, a deput 
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4 "without hs 7 5 permiſſion ; though hy, If they pleaſed, trade in 


cg 


F all other pritices, potentates an 


he countries of. all ather pritices, p people, out of thoſe limits, 
5 : g "Es 30 * Wal * 0 le 3 ; T3654 . . 1 , 

« "without the laid King, his officers and Tubjedts, giving any impediment on that 
* occalion,. either to ſuch Princes, potentates and people, or to the es and pri- 
1 | 629 ES Al innen >. 1 44 f. 1 68 „ TN „ 12 9 3 0 FEE 6 Le ha, : 
* vate men, concerned an the traffick. As a long time was requilite for giving 
— 04 2 in ee a6 hf $4 bod WY 3 1 32 
« notice to ſüch, as Were out Of thoſe limits with ſhips and forces, to defiſt from 


%%% provide, thar the truce ould ot tak = 


« place there all that day twelvemonth, unde notice was given ſooner; and f. 


1 
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« "of all the.contrating powers were put on an equal foot, as to duties on their 


& % 


* Fnerchiandile ; the Dutch wete, in the territories of the king of Sparne and the 


- tc 'archdukes, to Enjoy The fame Tecurity and liberty, as had been granted the Tub- 
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* jeQts of Great Britain by the late treity of peace, and the. ſecret articles made 
«* with the conſtable of Caſtille. Their ſhips and goods, their ſeamen and mer 
rot r 
except ina way of juſtice ,upon ſpecial contracts; no ſentences given in 5 
where one of the parties was unheard, could be executed, either on his perſon 
** or goods, during the truce: and no letters of marque or repriſal were to be 
« granted, whilſt it ſubſiſted, till after a cauſe . was, adjudged, and according to 


: 


cx 


, 


ic 
Hat liberty without ranſom ; no new forts to be built during the truce ; and each 
to which they were the next heirs, in each others terfitorics,.. Several regula- 
tions were made about the properties of collegiate bodies and particular perſons; 
but the duties to be levied upon.merchandize in the Low Countries, were referred 


plain the 4% article, the five commiſlioners, of the archdukes figned, the ſame day, 
a ſecret inſtrament, propuling in. virtue of, their maſters and the king of Spaine's 


powers, * that the ſaid king thoold, pot, gither ß e land, give pax eä 
tion either to the ates and their ſubjects in the traffic they might carry on in 
any place Whatever, 
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* the countries of other Princes, potcntates and people, 19 
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s even out of the limits ſpecified, or any where elſe, ot to ſuch. 
with them, that their commerce might be entirely 
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free and ſecure,” 


* 


Tur French and Engliſh embaſſadars fgned at the fame time a. certificate de- 


a4; 2 6 F e £ ei 
claring, it was agteed by the deputies on both ſides, that what the fates poleſ- 

« ſed in Brabant (as Bergen-op-z00m, Breda, and Grave, with their. dependances), 
© EY *y * x n q : 3 £3 3 1 Ix : SAS , "x 


and in Flanders, ſhould remain, to them, with the ſame right, of ſuperiority, 
75255 „„ n r THEY A. 0 reren 
te as they had in the United Provinces.; that the archdukes deputies had conſent- 


_ « ed, that, (as (by the 40 article) the ſubjects of the Natel might not trade in the 
and places held by! ajeſty in the. Indies, without his leave, 
„ ſo neither might his ſubjects traffick, in the ports and places held by the fates 


« ports and places held by his Carholick, maje 


in the Indies, without their permiſſion; and that the deputies of the fates had 


er 


«© their friends and allies in the Indies or their countries ſhould. be attacked, they 
"reſolved to ſuccour them, notwithſtanding the truce, of which ſuch aſſiſtance 


« ſhould. not be deemed any violation, The French embaſſadors gave a like 
certificate to the archdukes ,commiſhoners, of the fates having promiſed to make 
no innovation in the villages they poſſeſſed in Brabant, with regard to religion; 


bot the Roman Cathvlick alone ſhould there continue to be exerciſed, Thi treaty 
was confirmed by the archdukes and the fates, within four days after it was fened ; 


three months were allowed for the king. f Spain? 5 ratification-; and, on June 17, 


the French and Engliſh embaſſadors ſigned, in their maſters names, a treaty with 
che fates, confirming the defenſive leagues made the foregoing year, and under- 
taking the guaranty, of the fourth article of the truce, and of the. Dutch commerce 


of the Indies. Thus were the fates eſtabliſhed in their independency, to the great 


advantage and reputation of their affairs, all princes treating with them afterwards 


* 


their country, and encouraged them this very year to let up a new company for 
trading to the ef Indies, which they had never attempted before, and were now 


others ſubjeQs were made capable of ſucceeding to the, eſtates real, and perſona], 


fa Ne 


the Imperial laws and conſtitutions. The priſoners on both ſides Were to be ſet 


to commiſſioners,” Such was the purport of the general treaty ; and, to ex- 


7 


declared ſeveral times, in their preſence, to the archdukes deputies, that, if 


as ſovercigns, and in the enjoyment of a trade, which. brought vaſt wealth into 


authoriſed to do by the circumlocution, uſed in the 48 article to gratify the ri- 


diiculous vanity of the Spamiargs in avoiding all mention of the ,Eq/t Indies. The 


king of Spaine was far from making ſo good an uſe of the trace ; he was eaſed | 


of the burden of an expenſive war: and, having no other ſer vice for bis forces, 
j ͤ v. ⁵⁰ ꝛwÄmà dm he 
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fans I. he employed the terror of them to force all the Moriſeos i in Shaine to quit his terrĩ- 
| Ieh tories without diſturbance. Eleven hundred thouſand perſons are ſaid to have been 
 . - © © tranſported thenee this year; "which, with the many large colonies ſent before to 
the Indies, left Spaine ſo weak in men, that it hath never ſince recovered its former 
force, but Rill remains, in e to its 5 the leaſt populons COMFY in Eu- 
ns 06: 
bow King's . LST che treaty of truce was in negotiation, the king of Elend employed 
0 com of al- his tithe, more like a learned divine than a great prince, in writing an apology for = 
leziance. hp oath of allegiance lately impoſed. Blackwell, the Romiſh archprieſt, had, foon 
| : after the powder-plot, written two letters to the ſecular prieſts and Roman Catholicks 
of Englond, *©* declaring his utter abhorrence of that debeftable and damnable con- 
« ſpiracy, and diffuading them from any violent attempt againſt the xing and 80. 
* vernment, as unlawful in itſelf, and contrary to Gop's expreſs commandments.” | 
This did not ſecure him from being accuſed or ſuſpected, not long after, of ſome 
practiees, for Which he was taken up and committed to the Tower: but was re- 
leaſe in leſs than a fortnight ; having firſt taken the oath of allegiance; which he 
had long before approved, though. it had been condemnei by the pope, in two briefs 
| directed to the B Roman Catbolicks. Blackwell had no ſooner regoyercd. his 
. kberty, than be exhorted all the clergy and laity under his dite ction to take the fame | 
oath; which, not relating to the pope? ſupremacy, was only deſigned for a teſt of 
*foyalty, and to diſtinguiſh ſach bigotted Papfs, as avowed the. pope's temporal | 
power over all princes, in depoſing them and Sons Wo from their due obe- 
Ae to their righful and natural ſovereign from Roman Catholicks of ſounder | 
iptes, who thought themſclves obliged to 0 perfil in their loyalty, notwithſtand- 
any papal ſentence to the contrary. - This drew upon him not only an anſwer 
from Bellarmine, 8 took care to miſtake the queſtion, but a cenſure likewiſe 
ſtom the pope; who deprived him of his'polt of archprieſt, and, fubſtituting one 
Bureber in his ſtead, ſent this Taik another brief, bo prog. his former condemnation 
of the oath of allegiance ; which produced a ſchiſm amon g the Romaniſts, many ad- 
ring to Blackwell, who ſtill maintained bis opinion: James, fond of ſhewing 
is learning on 4 ſubjee little ſtudied by princes, faſpended hi ht for a while, 
w write an apology for the oath ; which was, at this time, viadicated likewiſe by 
Roper Widdringion, and other learned Romaniſts, and a wards, in the 1 reign of his 
ſucceſſor, approved * by the decifion. of the faculty of qivinity at Paris, As the 
rights of all ſovereigu princes were coneetnedd in the diſpute, he propoſed to ſend 
dus book to the emperor and all CBhriſtan princes and ſtates, whether Popif or Pro- 
team, throughout Europe * and with this view, as they did got underſtand Engliſh, 
it was to be tranſlated into Latin, French, and Talian. The difficulty of finding | 
good tranſlatots Njndered its appearing in the two laſt Knguages: Aa Letin one bad 
deen priated the laſt year, but the impreffion was called in immediately on account 
of the baldneſs and inelegance .of Fo Latin, Hence aroſe two. inconveniences; - 
a James, obliged to wait for a better tranffation, could not fend his book and pre- 
9 monirion, us this former 3, 3, to foreign. 9 to be preſented by his embaſſadors + 


9 Ane; 1 ub 10 tor th, 1608; monitio ehe pris d r te he 
| y 6,27; N. 


e 1-7 » preſented to the ſenate of Vice, whillt the quarel 
in de ant. Ecel, Hiſt. Diſc. vii. e. 3 3+....... . ſublilted between that ſtate and pope Haul V. He 
"0 bs | HS Santroft tad made confiderable repreſerits this Rate as-indlined to break off entirely 
extietions fer the life cf Bedeftalop of Lammer; fm the papacy,. and that in all probability they | 

which he intended to write, _ 'To f bim in would have done o, had not om deferred pre- 


this work, Dr. Barnet, afterwards biſhoꝑ of Sarum, ſenting the book till St. James's day (the . 
N publiſhed, in a great hurry, 2 life of that biſhop; . in "whoſe name his maſter bore) and before that day, 
Which he exerts his talent in ooining anecdutes. the quarrel was made up. This Rory hath been 
\ Loads MYIY Bog ao, ann Mer. — . from. Fro by Sn _ 
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the 7775 ei king e ber two danger? ay Wei & & opies FY Ear 1. 


to it | 
mean time, one wrote by Belfarmine, or his chaplain,” . had come oy in the 


Jalait. The king had deviatod gs the main point, in pet all pritices were 192 


| e things, that ſhock 
ſach of them as were of the Rowan com — Ben de _ 


Babylon mentioned in the Revelations; fot which Tndeed he had 

reaſon, 
that the pope was Antichriſt, though, if this word be underſtood pinch an b 5 
cular perſon, it canfiot be {o properly applied to Soy body, go to Mabomet, F | 
indeed maintained the pope to be fo: only, in cafe he took upon kim to depoſe 


princes: but it made ſome afraid of receiving his left it ſhould 
Paul V; and perhaps added an acrimony to the beer of Hs a 10 give ofic to 


Pauly; and perhaps added Erfaries; who, | 
entering the liſts with lum as an author, treated him very roughly though t | 
far from anſwering him in the chief point of W Ari Tek = ey 

refuted by two Exgliſb biſhops, while treatiſes, reviled by 7qmes, under we 1 

- his. 2 and he was! ſo netcled at ſome 1 ob therein, pa | 

Papeln, and more inclined to fuffer che laws again 

terror, to be executed with the uttnoſt ſeverity. 
took * e ee menen by che 


the a eee, hb n the 2 wa, thy giving N 4 pokes: ind Fes 
for their king. They were the mord en0 h outrageous bete 1 
by the king's geceſſities, which took off yeh fön the in luence 


had been forced. to lexy another Ida of 60,00 1. (which however; ag well a8 the 
former, he was very expeditiogs and puoctual in paying) for che ip veedier quellin 
of O Dogharty's rebellian;; he had laid out large ſums in building the Banqueting- _ 
houſe, and a great part of the palace of Whitehall; the charge of houſe keeping, I 
and the tables, which, according to the ald enftom” of Engliſh and royal hoſpitality, 
were ſtill in uſe at court, was, by the late great enhancement of the price of pro- 
viſions, ocaſioned by the flow of money from the: Indies, become- very. exorbitant: 
and the queen Was, in deſpight of all remonſtrances, raftly expenſive in ber balls at 
the great feſtivals, ſpending not leſs than 10,000 1. in one of thoſe entertainments. | 
Thus was Janes involved, at this time, in the heavy debt of a million ſterling: 
and he found but a ſmall preſent relief, for ſupplying an empty exchequer, by levy- : 
ig im aid of 205.300 a Knight's fee, or 204, « year in land (due, to him by tho | 


— whe yer take 3 FE ER hi Aioatres next following, "RE the king, "ny 8 ; 


l make uſe of this to throw a te- locked up, was actually Three months 
flection on king Jami? 5 memory. The falſehood after, he made 2. Ia er- preſent of a copy of 
of this relation is evidently dæmonſtrated by the the firſt Latin tranſlation of it, before the bee 
order of facts. The ſtate of Venice: was xeconciled. of the Latin was obſervad. This edition was 
to che pope, and abſolved from his excommuni- called i in, and a ney tranſlation made, which ae 
82 and interuict, April 24, 160% (Tun. not printed, till about Midſummer, e 964 ws | 
7 270 The pope's ſecond brief ;epaitiſt the Frog In the Fuly 0 following, to 
cg 


iance is dated Auguſt 22 1607. peror, and amongſt others, to the ſtate of Henfra, -Y 
— letter to Hachꝛoriſ the archprieſt bears two 8 and four months after the reconcil 3 


date, September 28, 1607. Theſe two pieces were Haderie, Dep. * . Feb. 3. Juꝶy 2, K 


anſwered by king James in bis apology, which (A. 3 7 Stow £90: 3. Ryvtter: xvi. Wh 688. 
* N in his letter of Lara I, 1608, and g e Tg 5 1 Jt 5 
- $43 7 | re ; ; * eu 16 
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"of His author] bas! Nals 
and made him. in-fame-reſpetits; dependent on the good will of his Yahjedts, © * 8 
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Tze 1. feudal law and the condition of ancient tenures, and fined at this rate by. Srature - 
Te 08 25 Edw. Iii) fer the knighthood af bis eldelt fon, Prinee Henry; whowazhow: | 
1 ' * fiffeen years old though not created prince of # ales and earl of Cheftery tilt Mum 
| in the year following... Stow? obſerves, that the. ſubjects were very favourübiy dealt 
with in this aid, and, though they were by law, obliged to pay twelve pence in the 

bound, yet the king, exacded no more from them than they would give freely; a mo- 

F 


they, made .v | 
1 | go | 5 in + 4.44 . * 8 "WP "PE . : 1 

=—_ | 2 d tedious, they were ſomewhat. diſcouraged from perſiſting; unleſs 
* | 9 they ad an ampler Tan rging 
DB their privileges, and incerperating them f fled a 
= Proclamation, prohibiting the. importation. af pepper (ce price whereof was like. 
© ©. . Wiſe limited) from all foreign parts, except, by the.company.-» This was followe? 


before, being built cither by the king or the adwen en. 

Colonie fene  VIRGINKA, @ country. hs 

4 N. L. bad been diſcovered, in 4 B. 1584, bythe Digs; and, ner 

A ears after, an attempt was made by Sir V. Ralegb to plant a colony theres: but, 

be planters being forced to abandon, it for want of proviſions; no fürther attempft 
was made. to eſtabliſh a colony in chat / country, üll ama in 160 5, encouraged 


B 


and making the carl of Saliſpury, and other noblemen”abont his court; contribute 

wih hien to the enterprize, ſent thither, in February this year, a body of 400 men, 

With orders to build a town, and five or fix good fort, for their ſecurity, Theſe 

Ef . were followed, in May, by another party of the ſame force, under Sir Thomas Gates 
5 and Sir George Somers, who, meeting with hard weather, were driven out of their 
N . cCeourſe, and forced to put into the iſles of Bermudas, fince called the Summer- 
=: Fiat; Which, on this occaſion, came likewiſe to be planted. At the latter end of 
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the year, the lord La Warr was ſent, With another ſupply of three'ſhips and 1 $6 

artificers, to Virginia: and, worthily diſcharging his poſt of governor and captain 
general of all the colonies in that country, put them in ſo good an order, that, from 
this time, they thrived continually. Netefoundland had been diſcovered, A. D. 
1497, by Sebaſtian Cabot, employed by Henry VII, in the queſt of new regions; 


and, as the bank there furniſhed infinite quantities of fir, with à trade very bene 


ficial in point of profit, and ſtill more important by its ſerving for 4 nurſery of ſea. 
men, vaſt” numbers whereof have ever ſinee been emp ry 
Humpbrey Gilbert had, in A. D. 1583, made an unſucceſsful attetnpt to plant the 
iſland; which, by the fertility of its ſoil, and the wholſomneſs of its air, Was well 
fitted for habitation-. The deſign was now reſumed: | t 
the lord chief baron Tanfio/4; Sir" By, Bacon, and other 


loycd in the fiſhery, Sit | 


and, the eff öf Norrampron, 
r_great men, eſpouſing the 


undertak ing, a charter was granted to them, and to a company of London and Briftol 


merchants to plant the country; great tare being taken, to carty over none but 


honeſt men, uſeful in civil life by their trade aud profeſſions (which made the plan- 


tation thrive the better) and to'feed/it'with neu ſupplies. ' Sir Thomas Roe, failing, 
_ this year, on February 24 from Plymouth, wich a ſhip and a pinnace, to diſcover 
the country of Guyana; paſſed” ſome fundreds of miles up the great river” of the 


Amazons, and that of Orenogue tc and after long and fatiguing marches by land, £ 


for thirteen months together, and leaving twenty men on the firſt of thoſe rivers 
{which were ſupplied for ſome years) returned home; having ſpent two years and 
: five months in the voyage; 0 Pei Se ae on) ee Vo $12 10.4000 
_» WuitsT James was looking out for new bran 


r | rances of trade in different countries, prociumation 
he did not neglect ſuch as belonged to His ſubjects nearer home: and Prenchmen 2 _ 
coming from Treport, St. Valery, Dieppe, and Caen, to fiſh on the Engliſh coaſts, of Grat Bri 


where they deſtroyed vaſt quantities of young fiſh, unfit to be taken, He chuſed their nes 


. | 3 RE | TIRE MORN NPE 770 i | d fe licence. 
perſons; boats; and nets, ta be ſeized. La Boderie, the French embaſſador, ſollicited 


> 8 5 « Aa eats „ „„ ? 
for their releaſe,” as a favour; promifin to interpoſe ho more in the like caſe: 
and; owning they had no right to fiſh-off the" coaſt of England, wrote to his maſter, 
deſiring him to iſſue a proclamation to prohibit and prevent the practice. The 


W. 8 


Dutch and Dunkerckers had taken a liberty in fiſhing for mackrel and herrings off 


the Engliſh and Scorch coaſts; by which they had fade imtnenſe gains: they had 


uſed, in the time of Henry VII, to take ont licences for it, and paid a duty ſettled 


by a particular treaty; but this had ever ſince been diſuſeddl. The occaflon of this 
diſuſe probably aroſe from the difficulty of preventing the practice, whilſt thoſe 
coaſts belonged to two different monarchs: but, the two crowns being now united 


in James, the Enghſs complained of as a grievance, which they beſought him to 


redreſs . The Dutch had uſed at firſt töõ Teri only rob or 120 ſhips: but now they 


employed at leaſt 700 in the fiſhery ; hindered the Engliſh in it; and behaved theiti- 
| ſelves with inſolence on the coaſt of Scotland. The affair had been, for three years, 


under the conſideration of the council: büt, as the fates were at firſt diſtreſſed in a 


war, and a negotiation was afterwards on foot” for à truce, all meaſures were de- 
ferred, till it was concluded; '© This was no ſooner done, than the Egz/þ ſent out 


 thirteenigreat ſhips for the herring fiſhery: "and a proclamation was iflued on May 6, 
forbidding all foreigners, after Auguſt 1, to fiſh: on the coaſt of Great Britain 5 
without licence. "Before this proclamation took effect, the next year, the Yates ſent 
' Barnevelt;'and: ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of their counſtllors, abdut the middle 


of April, to London; who, 5 pleading their length of poſſeſſion for ſixty Fears, the 


difficulties of the herring trade, unſurmountable by any that were not long "uſed to 


it, and the neceſſity of it for their ſubfſtence, 20, 00 Teamth and 40,00 net. 


makers having no other means of livelihood; prevailed with the kibg and tonncll. 


1 Boderie; Dep." March 2b. April 9, 1609. i Dep. May 27. Fine 3, 20. deere, £ 86. 
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Jauzs J. to ſaſpend its execution. The death of Henry IV, advice whereof arrived during 
70.6075] their negotiation, a commilſeration of the diſtreſſes, to which they might be re- 
Aduced by the interruption of their fiſhing, and the uncertain condition of affairs 
abroad, where a general war was not unlikely to break out, on occaſion: of the dif. 
| puted ſucceſſion of Cleves, ſeem to have beer the motives to this ſuſpenBion. -- 
Diſpute about THERE had been, for ſome time, a diſpate between the civil and ecclefiaſtical 
b courts about the prohibitions granted by the former on ſo many various, many 
eal cauſes, thereof new, pretences, that the juriſdiction of the latter was, in a great meaſure, 
deſtroyed. Sir B. Coke repreſents it as the duty or character of a good judge, to en- 
large the juriſdiction of the court wherein he fits; though this is ſraree practicable 
without engreaching upon that of others: and, if the reſt of the judges in the courts 
of law, had adopted this dangerous maxim, ſo deſtructive of good order, it is no 
wonder, that guerks and fictions (perhaps as unreaſonable as that invented to the 
prejudice of the court of admiralty, by trying facts upon the fea; or in foreign coun- 
tries, as if done in the pariſh of {/rng/on) ſhould be found out to bereave the eccle- 
fiaſtical courts of their Juſt authority. It is not/improbable but a great part of the 
vaſt number of prohibitions, granted at this time, were in favour of the non- 
copforming Puritans: and; as they obſtructed the exerciſe of ecclebiaſtical diſcipline, 
and che ready execution of laws, and it was contrary. to-teafon, equity, and com- 

mon law, that any court or perſon ſhould: be judge. and party in the lame cauſe, 


| bur liable, ſo long as they were in dread of -puniſhment for. a former, to be ſpirited 

up to a DEW, tebellion. When the Romans had conquered a country, they com- 
"61 3 on Mimosa, lit. 54. - - * Cauſes why Treland was not ſooner reduced, cc. 

2 e F municated 
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municated klieir Fl to the people; upon their ſubmiſſion; ſo Agricola did to the 


Britains; ſo Eiward I gave the benefit of the Engliſh laws to the Welſh: but the 
Tr1/h had been deemed always aliens and enemies, and treated as ſuch, without any 
protection from the law, or the benefit of any legal privilege. Fame; conſidering 


JAuts I | 
——— 
A. D. 1609. 


them as his ſubje&s, was too juſt aud humane to ſer them expoſed to all manner of | 
injuries, even to dea ch itſelf, without any redreſs or puniſhment of the murder; gave 


them the benefit of the laws of England, took thein into his immediate 8 
and cauſed impartial juſtice to be diſtributed alike to them and the Eu liſh, The 


countries of Mir has, Mer ford, Tyrone, and Tirrunnel, with all the north of Ulfer, 


the greateſt part of | Conaught and all Munfeer, were thrown into counties; ſheriffs 


appointed over them; juſtices of peace and all officers eſtabliched thete, as in Eng- 


land. The judges of aſſine now firſt went their circuits, | regularly twice à year, 


through every county juſtiee was throught, as it were, to every man's door, and 


extended to the leaſt, as well as the greateſt rand, by a judgment in the king 
bench, the cuſtoms of 7. amiftty and Gave/kind. were aboliſhed for ever. The com- 


mon Ire, :now | ſecute i in their lives and poſſeſſions, and enfranchiſed from the 


Qlaveryi they had been kept in by their chieftainb and lotds, at whoſe pleaſute they 
had hitherto ſubũſted, ware-foon ſenſible of the happy alteration of theit condition; 
became deſirous of learning the Engliſh, ſending their children te ſchool! for that 


purpoſe, left their 6wn-wnebuth dreſs to adopranqther more elegant er faſhiohable\ | 


and, being not difturbed;in' the exerciſe of their religion, had nothing left to com- 


plain of, or keep them from reliſhing their free and eafy ſituation. Their old chiefs; 


indeed. deprived of the means ofityradnizing-6ver them, and of oppteſſing them by 


arbitrary exactions, were infinitely:(diſcontented-at this change; and, to keep them 


wy well G.onſiice a proper e and das obedience ind the lil m 8 


oak grown Banlisd — 25 in Thoſe 3 who were deem the ſole Mi 
prietors of their eountries during their lives, bad often made ſutrenders of their lands 


to the crown, and had Kill been favoured with new grants of dem all, though 
containing a vaſt extent of ground, and even whole | counties, with the ſame power 
and claims they had before: and Hliaaberb, in ſome caſts, added to them the grant 


of captainſhips. There was ſome defect or other in the titles of all xheſe great lords 


and chieſtains, and they all made the like ſutrenders after the king's acceſſion * but, 


before any tegrant was made, James iſſued commiſſions. co enquire into the quantity 
4 and limits of the land, of which the Iriſb chieftain was reputed owner; how much 


was, either held by himſelf in demeſne, ot poſſeſſod by his tenants aud followrers, and 
cuſtoms, duties, and ſervices, he received yearly out of the lands. Upon tlie 

irn af theſe inquiſitions, the lords proper poſſeſſions in demefmn beiag drawn into 

one particular, and the Iriſb duties, rents, and ſervices, being valued and reduced to 


coertain ſums of money in another, to be paid in lieu thereof, the ſurrender r 3 f 


epted, and a regrant made, not of the whole country, as formerly, but only of 
demeſue lands, and thoſe certain ſums of money; the lands poſſeſſed by the Ae 


being ſecured to them, charged only with certain rents in lieu of All uncektain 17% 
enackions. Particular care being taken of theſe undertenants, frecholdets and 


farmers: increaſed throughout the kingdom: and being eftabliſhed in their pofſeMons 


were, encouraged to improve them, and grew every day more and more independent 

of their old chieftains. Hrone, Torcone!, and other Iriſh chieftains, ſeeing, With 
great uneaſineſs, their power and influence ſinking contioually, reſolved to recover 5 

oth before it was too late: and this put them 1 N a ene conſpiracy, the 


IS T6919 


| difeonecy whezeof obliged/them to'fly the kingdom. 


Tuts fruitleſs attempt to obſtruct, ſerved only to batten, the reformation prod 
poſed 1 Janes * him 10 3 at ene, which Ye Thi — and are 
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I * he made of the forfeitures on thoſe occaſions, and the other ſteps he took this 
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ried on by degrees: he had, by the vigour of his meaſures, ſuppteſſed O Dogharry's 
redellion, before foreign ſuccours could arrive; and he ſhewed his wiſdom in the 


year for the ſettlement of reland. Nothing in the diſpoſition of the common 
Triſh was more difficult to be cuted, than an habit they had contracted of idleneſs; 
they were uſed to fare hard; their food was ſimple, and coſt them no labour; it 
was neceſſary to find them employment, and this could not be generally done with. 
out trade and manufactures. With this view, as corporations are neceſſary in the 


* 


infancy of trade, however inconvenient they may prove afterwards, the king granted 


charters for markets, fairs, and incorporation to all the confiderable towns in the 
kingdom. Dublin, Waterford, Wexford; Gorke, Limerick, Gallway, Carricfergus, 
and others, which bad been formerly favoured: with the like charters, had them now 
renewed, with a great enlargement of their privileges; which were calculated to 


| Keep them in ſubjection to the crown, and advance the intereſts of peace and com- 


countries and vaſt tracts of land to adventurers, with royalties and liberties too great 


for ſubjects, that they might be able to reduce them into an abſolute ſubjection, or 
carry on a wat againſt them at their own charge, without tying them te any form 
pol plantation; everything being left to their. diſeretion and pleafure. Theſe Exgliſs 


noblemen, pretending to be proprietors of all the lands, would never ſettle the n- 


tives. in their poſſeſſions, but treated them as ſlaves: and, quarrelling with one an- 


other, afforded them opportunities of keeping their ground in mountainous parts 8. | 


2 of recovering countries whence they had been driven. The ſcheme then pur- 


tended to an extirpation of the Iriſb, which yet was found impracticable: and, 


when queen Blizaheth, after the deſtruction of the Deſmond family, propoſed to 


thereof far d the abilities of the undertakers, The counties of Tyrone, Ard. 


magh, Cavan, Derry, Donnegal, and Fermanagh, had- ſuffered exceedingly in he 


late wars, and were reduced to a deſolate condition: the country was full of woods 


and faſtneſſes, that ſerved for retreats to robbers; the grounds lay waſte; and a great 


part of the inhabitants had periſhed, either by the fword or famine.” 


1 


= 


ome care to have them planted in the beſt manner; dividing them into three dif- 
erent proportions of 2000, 1500, and 1000 aeres, half of each county being af 


| Ggned to the laſt, and the other half to the two firſt proportions; and then, to pre- 


| City of London, by a contract with the council of England, undertook the plantation 


- diſputes, aſſigning them by lot to different -undertakers ; none whereof Had 4 
arger quantity, than they were able to plant or cultivate. Some companies of the 


, 


Arength, and command, in high fituations,-on the fGide'of mountains; or in the neigh- 


Tus being found by inquiſitions to be eſcheated to the crown, James took 


— 


bourhood of bogs; which, being thrown. into their portions under the name of un- 


defence of the reſt of the planters, as well on the ſea-fide, as within the land: and 
. „ „„ : 1 were | 
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were for a time allowed by the crown an entertainment and ward of men to help Ja 
them in performing the ſervice, till the coun 


ſettled; when this allowance was to ceaſe, and 
of other utidertakers.” The portions of 2000 


crown in taprte, thoſe of 1 500 by knights ſervice, us of the caftle of Dublin, and. 
thoſe of 1000 in common ſoccage. All the undertakers were bound by their co- 

venants to a perſonal reſidence within à certain time, and to improvements par- 

ticularly ſpecified,” within a term prefixed, the number of men and families, Eng- 
I ½% and Scotch, wick their age and condition, df farmers,” leaſcholders,” cottagers, _ 
 hvſbandmen, and artiflcers, and the quantity: of lands'to be kept by them in de- 
| meſne,” being aſcertaitied,” They were barted from any alienation Without a royal 


try was quietly planted and well 
they were to be put on the footing. 
acres were held inumediately of the 
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mes 1. 
1 
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licence; and from ſetting their lands, either at unceftuin rents, of for a werter 
term than twenty one years or three lixes: their tenants were to live In houles, 


not in cabbins; their dwellings being contiguous to one another in towns: and it. 


lages ; 


| own 
were « | 


at will, nor any *Ehief rents, cutting. or other Iriſh exaQions, from their under 


; and the undertakers were bound to build caſtles ot rng houſes for their 


habitations. The $5/5, who had eſtates in fee ſimple, and held by ſoccape, 
rempt from this laſt obligation: but were not fuffered to have any tenants 


tenants, vor to drive their cattle, "as formerly, up and down the country. In 
this manner were thoſe counties of Uſer diftributed to 103 Britiſh undertakers, 
fifty fix fervitors of the tro wü, and 286 natives; who all gave bond to the go- 
vernment ſor the petformaiice of covenants: ad the Tame method was taken with 


regard to Micklom, Wexford, Longford, Leytrin, and parts of other countries in 


the ſame or other provinces, which had likewiſe el efcheated to the crown. For 


the better aſſurance of the covenants being 


account, to be {etit him from the ſtate of I. roland” of the progreſs ade by esch 


undertaker in the plantation. This is @ ſhort ſketch of the regulations made fot . 


Jaume required a regalir 


F * 
« N. 1 4 Ez 3 


the” Praritativrs of U-; which Bach by ſo improved fince, that it is at Foe ae. 5 
5; "the beſt cultivated country'in Een OO 
Wu fler the king wis thus liberal 10 ie Pant, 'of land, be. dc not nezlect 


ul 


ritiſh" undertakets, and of desble fat ſum frotti the Triss, not obliged tt 


do hes ter but his cate of che patrimony y of che church! aud thaihtenance i 


ſcandalous 


- 
— * 


im 


dhe Clergy das ſtilt greater. The ſecs of bilbopt had been depauperated to 
degree; moſtzef the parochiaF churches in the country Hack deen de- 
ſtroyed in the troubles, or fallen down for want 'of coveritig; aud for many years 
divine freie had not been uſed in any puriſt church throughout Ver, except in 
e prineipal town or cles. Fates ördeted 4 reſtitution” of alk the manors 82 
eſtates, which had, om various pr 


e e 


i been taker from the epiſccpil fees; and, 


them an ample recompence' but of Eis Sn Und, engaged the Fips 
to relinquiſhthe rythes>thby"received'out' of  parithes; and t 10 give! up al fk - 


2 


ng" cafe of the brown revetue; reſervfig (after three" years SiS and "0 


1 _ Malf rent) ost of every thodfand ares, à fent of 5 L 61. 8 % 4 fear from 


ptopriations to the reſpeRive_incotribeats.-"Out"6f epery proportion allotted to 


the undertukers to be made a pariſh; and à church te * en thereon, he al- 
_ digned to the rector (beides all be tythes and duties of each parilſ) a glebe of 


 minety,” or 120, "Profitable acres, to Which u ſutable quantity of unprofita- . 


ble ones was annexed, | to'be ſet obt in lie moſt cothmodious place, und the near... 


eſt adjoining to: the pariſh 


provide fot a ſuoteffd of worthy. men: to (fill; thels'chirehes; he founded free- 


Nek. III. 


church, 'befoce' anz allotmenr was matle to others. 'To * 


| xech in the moſt'cooliderable/tbwm; and made gen benefa@tiohs.'to Trinity 
College in Dublin: and, to ſecure the rights of incumbents. from any. invaſions, 
be caviſed terriers of their glebes tythes, and dues, to be enteted on record in the 


e 08 | 1 — 


r 
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: oy Janns [ . g of Ireland; thoſe. of a whole county being put into the Gme patent, to 
5 4 2 1605 dae the fees of different enrolments. By this precaution, a bar being put to all 
pretences of a modus, and other querks of malevolent lawyers and litigious per- 
ons, fince there bs no averring againſt a record, the clergy: of Ulſter do not only 
enjoy a better revenue, than any others. either in Ireland or Great Britain, but 
enjoy, it with, this. happy circumſtance, not unſerviceable to the ends of n, 
that they, have. no diſputes or law ſuits with their pariſhionets. 

Janis Bea, prince was ever more defirous, than James was, to promote the good of 
FINS * religion, or more attached to. the conſſitution of the charch of England, upon a 
thorough | examination of its Principles, hietareby,. and diſcipline: and, for re- 
foting all herefies and errors repugnant thereto, he founded. at this time a college 
i! En at Che. Wo, . I conſiſted of a provoſt, feventecn fellows, and two profeſſors. of hi- 
| flory; all | | men eminent for learning, and provided with an hai e maintenance, 
that, they, might have, 2 as well as other convenieneies, to, employ their time 
| entirely in the Andy of . controverſſes, and in the defence. of the refor- 
mation againlf Paprfs and nonconforming Puritans. Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe dean 
of Exeter wag appointed: provoſt; and, beſides, N che contributed to 
the buildings, he ſettled lande to the value of 300 /. a year upon the college; which 
f me king erected; and, having favoured it by a competent endomment, enabled 
=— by his letters patent, | to purchaſe or receive grants of lands an zenements or other 
= 5 "op benefact eee This patone mae 

i | 8 gcnfrmed in the n f of parliament. : and the the . college. was likeyiſe, em- 
powered to, eref2, epgines and. water-warks for, applying the city and ſuburbs of 
Lapdon with water from thexiver Le, at crtem ee 506 Abs perpebunl ſuſten- 

ation, of 1 ; progott, ellows,. and their, Ita & 205. 293 To Stets «115d = 
4 D re Tag perlen began its, fourth ſellion. on Eridey, Felrgary.g 51996 the nexe | 
Parliamentary A Sir riet made a ſpeech in the; houſerof commons; recoramending the. 
proceedings. gif i but ;t; was. receined. very, coldly;_ and the houſe, d hat card to take it 
into conſideration. Fhe puritan party, Knowing bow ꝛodigus they were to the 
king. on gecqant of their diſaffeczion to monarchy. * and-epiſcopacy, their ſedi- 
Ficus ang, rebellious principles, and their attempt to obyert the gonſtitstion and 
dikcipline of\the church gf England, reſolved to thwart hinain What he moſt de- 
Frech and, .heing a majority, Jn the hauſe, were able t execute. their;refolation. 
3 was racher a6 Kir him. g Senden of yeration, uh ju aa hopes of im paſſing, 
that, en gs dee folloring e Sir Eden Mparagiee; brought ig beit onlinary 
_ il aganf}. pluyalitics and nou-refidencez;it was Seng wp!.the-lards, who,! after 
Fi. e committee ef the 1 8 Erbe 

We To . * Ang ever; 


— * _ I 8 * nog V E 8 a * 4 


. 5 $2; yen! a8 or 
4 0 their aumber to. . ̃ 14 
Sharman was.obliged, tg novę he hoxſe, which readily; agreed, ta emipower them 

1⁰ name, fugh a. fub-cammittes.;, He f the, propoſal laid before the houſe were, 

ae a prediab. tythes,of;bepefices. with care, -ſhoutd:he paid bereaſter in kind, 

_* .that/perſqnal-tythes,.,confeled io be due h lar ſhbuld be nrged upon dath, as 

e * formerly - that.all oblatinns: (ould; be: paitt on the accuſtomed days as here- 
. x tofore ; thatitythes ang e paid in kind „from albabbry- lands, at preſent ex- 
5 . empted, om all tillaga lands turned to paſture; within ſirty year paſh-drom 
ae, inks AR e Ba. 5 ee be, bd conduits Renal, 


Jung: 10291 0 Þ: 9195 oo OF #2117 Ban e W Mort, 10 2421 188, bens 


y1990R 1 55 e 8 0” Ys E I . 8 Wir uk» TE 


— 


* 
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n parks and warrens (or a reaſonable. ra 


e hops, roots, coals, and 7 * minerals, lime and brick kiln 

« out of the fea, or. by draining, fruits 1 hy 
« glebe of 1 impropriators,”. „Others were, 
« and all penfions on them diſcharged ; 


that all incumbents ſhould: have free com- 
« mon with the pariſhioners; that they 


. ſhould. have. tythes of the rent of houſes 


« in great towns, as in London, 3 to be paid by the landlord ; that mor- 


| 1 tuaries ſhould be reſtored ; that all novalis ſhould: pay tythes, not to the im- 
« propriator, bat to; the vicar ; that a ſubſidy ſhould be granted. for redeeming 


_ .«. impropriations, or, elſe 7 impropriations, as had no vicar endowed, to be 
made void and 


tt nance out of others“ which the dioceſan biſhop had; of common right, before 
they were alienated to lay men, a power to appaint, | It as propoſed likewiſe, 


« ſhould take an oath,, 25 well as the clergy, againſt ſimony; that a ſurvey ſhould - 

« * made, upon oath, of the glebes belonging to all churches, and that no pa- 

tron or lord of a mannor ſhould rent them 3 that leave ſhonld be given for all 

. 8 to grant lands, tenements, or annuities. in fee, to vicarages, notwith- 

« ſtanding the ſtatute of mortmain ; and that lords of mannors might, in caſe of 
. Jngloſures, be empowered. to annex ee actes of the waſte to ſmall lings: 

tat «eaſe, as for the, repairs, of Churches and Ae; every le ata None 
of theſe. propoſals were accepted318nd, it being impracticable to temedy the griev- 


ance. without providung.a. YEN maintenance for a e red the bY 
| Was laid aſide. be Node o be eigne 25 


* 4 12 


Ox of the chief on: for aſſembling the eee bs to procurs wi 


"relief for. the king's, neceſſities ; which were, on February 14 repreſented to the w 
upper houſe, by the lord tteaſurer Galiſtury :. The crown had been left involved 


in a vaſt debt by queen Elizabeth : Jama had been forced ever ſince to maintain 


te in lieu of theſe =P. FM milk, bade; Jans 1. 


Trea 


— 
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of gardens, wood in all | places, and the e | 
« that {mall beneficesſhould be united, 


ome preſentative; and vicars to be allowed a better malic - 


. en neither advowſons nor preſentations ſhould be ſold; that lay patrons, 5 | 


an army of 19,900; men im Frelandʒ and, though 900, O00 / of the debt had been . | 


paid off, ſince his coming into the treaſury e yet there were four or 500, 000 . 


Kill remaining; the ceremony. olg creating P. Hemy (who was already duke of . 


Cornual by natural deſeent) prince pf Hales was like to be very expenſive. Theſe 
and other extraordinary charges, formerly meftioned, required a latge ſupply : 
and, the. king's ordinary erpener 4 ſay nothing of extraordinaries, which, in 
every private gentlemen s acconipts come-to a fourtli part of the other) amount- 


ing to 81. O00 UAH ore than his whole revenué, that miniſter moved for a 


| puted, at 600,000... being reported to the commons, accompanied with an invi- 
tation to ſet: forth their griefe, if they | had any, and with a promiſe to redreſs them, 
the bouſe was in 4 amet Ar 
Apecifying particular gricvances, ins. well of an eccleſiaſtical; as a civil; nature. They 


were: ſo little giffoſed 10 4 preſent ſupply, "that" they granted obly one ſublidy, 
and one 888 8 2 2 t.of What had been aſked: and, as.to the ad- 


 confetence. with-ths oammons, in drder to obtain, as well a preſent ſupply; ade- 
Auate to bis mafeſty a been ſiams, u a perpetual grant of 200,800 l. a year for the 
Fature' ſupport of his ral eſtate and dignity. The firſt of theſe demands, com- 


1 th members ſeemed to vie wich one another in 


ditional ſtanding revenue, they would ſettle note, unleſß it way plirchaſed by 2 


valuable confideration,.. They Jeſſtedd to know . retribution. the king. would 55 


make them: but, the treaſurer L it as a very diſreſ ce 
towards his waſeſty to put him upen making the firlt proffer, before they had fo | 
"auch as aſſured him of their goo Gal to. "atisfy, his. demands, great ee aroſe 
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Jane L. in the houſe of commons about the terms. in which they ſhould expreſs that aſſu- 
FO rance. At laſt, it was reſolved to declare, in general, their inclination and wil- 


lingriefs to give his majeſty ſatisfuction: but it appeared to the lords ſo weak and 
. looſe, as not implying any determined defign or reſolution of theirs, that they 
were put to another debate on the ſubject, which took up the day, without com- 


ing to any agreement. They feemed however reſolved. to proceed only by my 


of contract, and on good affurance of a retribution: and, having affured the hon 
of lords of their. good diſpoſition to ſatisfy the king's demands, complained of re. 


ſpites of homages, and follicited the fuppreſſion of wwardikrips. The envy and 


malignity, which ſome of the commons bore to the cart of Sal ſbury, who was 
maſter of the court of «wards, made them the fonder of inſiſting on this laft point, 


| becauſe it would deprive him of a very beneficial poſt: but he came fo readily into ; 
' the. propoſal, and promoted it with ſo much zeal, that he gained an univerſal 
applauſe. . Beſides the profits accruing to the town from the eſtates of minors, 


premier ſeiſins, reliefs, reſpites'of homage” and 'fealty, livery of lands, ouſter tes 
mains, and other caſualties, the king had, by means of his wardſhips, a vaſt in- 
fluence in evety part of the kingdom, and opportunities of obliging and rewarding 
the moſt deſerving of his ſervants.” James made at firſt à difficulty about ſup- 
preſſing :wardſhips,- thinking it ſcarce conſiſtent with honour and "conſcience to 

bercave bis ſucceſſors of ſo eonſiderable a branch of the regal power, whatever 


corapenſation | ſhould be made kim in point of profit : but, having ben at laſt per- 


ſuaded to it, he found thoſe, who had preſſed it with the greateſt eagerneſs, full 
as niggardly in their offers of an equivalent income; us he had been unwilling to 


give- leave for'a: treaty on the ſabjeR 7, When he empowered the lords to treat 
with the lower houſe, he expreſsly refuſed to aboliſh tenures in capite, and by 


e knight's ſervice: (wich the rights of kids, and other incidents thereof) and to turn 


a 'teſpite of homage, reſtraint of e 4 1 98 N 


3 "SED for = "RT that TI Pull not * e 


io noble a tenure into one of common ſoccage, to the great diſparagement of his 


nobility, and the depreſſion of his royal digniy. This refafat was no fmall dif- 
appointment to the Puritan party, | whoſe chief view was to ſink the regat power: 


and the commons at firſt offered but 100,000; for the :wardſhips alone, a third 


part only of what had been demanded. The lords niediating in the affair, the 
king ſunk to 200, 000 J. a year, and thecommons agreed to g ive it, if x pings 
War likewiſe, taken away'3,.:andiſome fu further r to the ſubject. 

Tuis agreement was not concluded, till near the end of tlie ſeſſion; when the 
commons had not ume to adjuſt the manner, in which the annual revenue: of 
200.000 l. was $6:be, lied it was not juſt tod lay it upon the country; but ra 
ther on lands ſuhject to vrardſhip 3 and. there were great diſſtcnlties in aſcertaining 
the propoction ot ſums to be charged on each eſtate. The commons-refolved-in 
general, that it ſhould. be ſtable; eertain;: convenient ſor his 'nujeſty's s officers to 
ma and enn eaſy, as could be deviſed,: fot ihe abet and eſtabliſhed by 


ty %%% SSORMKINGY. 5 5 '03 ones of - asd 2 e 


Hege, i 253. Lords, feels Marc porpayment, but ob- 
aj 284 26. 


2 wel 00 63 tz the ſub- 
aa, Dep. in 26. hes @ a 4 Bt > pay 5 fo C rent; that, ub 


plead' the general iffiic 


* The conditions were, that the court: 0 e Ad fe de bound in 


ſhould be diffolyed with its dependanc 1 5 cauſe; of een be 
is by ſtatute 2 7 ef 


4 nm: and the poſtfines pro ljcentia> concoruandi; Juſt fees of 7215 We offices to be printed 
Fo flat] purveyance be taken away, and the autho- OT 1 har all penal fatutes be | furveyed, 

X the © Greencleth. put down; that informers cc Tuck. are obſol and uſe ; repealed, | ant > 
5 that his Thalf' chim no cht s are profitable * concerning one matter 
th dutch, un any — tian hane teen; ſixty | m, for the” better eaſe] and certainty of the 
3 years out of his pyſſeſſion; ; that, contrary to the <<, ſubject, | be reduced z into one Katute to be paſſed 
o preſent uſage," All his patents, br. Naſes, e in Parliament. 1 ii. 194. / 
4 ſhall be interpreted firitly*axuin/7-the fing, and * 76. K te ro, 16, 18. 


_ 5 N 
* W — 4 * 19 4 
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alt uf parlament: and, ing drawn uplu ekförzal vf what” OY a REL 


 ſeffioh jm the contraſt, to be entered bivehe lords Jourdial;' 
it in the next, taking, it up where they buld leave" lat the” protogation, In this 
memorial wem icantlined 'fame-additions”*'to' by pit mis the argath,” in cle 
quencoe of the: king s grant of certain demands, Wide in un àddfef about the Ad-. 
de of Fu. Theſe werez . that the juſt Gebt of ereditors tiould be paid but of 
« the; fonſeitutres © the crowh; in-tafts'of outlawry und attalgder; "that no man 
ſhould be queſtioned for lagds gained by the ſtap be it ancient or new; that 
no inquiſition -hould:be made for::cogedaled land, if an office had Hot ben 
i found within ten years after the dehtk of & per bn V anceſtor; that none thogld 
* be enforeed do iplead/his loro of ulienation; And title br tenure: in the Exthe- 
<« quer;-and:thatin/the-interin\,>till: theit ht ace, flo! man (Mould be Fehn | 
. ert etbubled for ang hand upon Geftetire titles, en pretetite oF the patente ng 
=. void, or for! affart[lands and the like,” Which hive Had lotig policfiivy; and no. 
| <patodt”? Theh inſerted likewifs therein; not ohly ther firſt detfiatids, on March 
26, "for the abvliſhinig'of all hoble tenüres, though the King — = refily reſet 
them *;; but alſd a claim that the extent of every üfticle, r the me 
| br arp oper. en dontrabt; ſhould br epaiatied in al ebe, Uſes 
fithe houſe-bf:cdmmons according to their” tie mennin ng: "and they 
05 ——— of making in the Hext Teffion,” oy fllt er addi- 
</6i6n within dhe bounds agrerd dn; is, not 16 ichpalt th wg holouy"Ig 
t point of © ſovereignty; nor dirhiniſh * his eſtate in matters of profit,” Without a 
redomptnet for: ſuch diminution,” Theſe twWd laſt poitits induckt the” Vids 
Vo on aecount᷑ of their own eſtates ani poſſeſſions were "Equally" ifltereſtedl Fi wil 
contract. and, b y: their eminont places and dignities, were Tire ſtrictl 'boandl t 
take'care; of what concerned the honour and revenue of ke eon, that btkef 
to draw up another memotial, . expteſſing their eoslent to che fühtanti! part 
« of the contract, and reſerving to them ſel ves che like powers of addin 5. Tettthth- 
ing or interpteting it, and of expoahtding all — Uelited in ir for the Fol 
« of-the commons, in all doubtful cauſes ; ſueh explanatien tö be” thade'þ 
«. Jotds of the higher houſe for the good of his majeſty and thermfelves.“ 155 
memorial was entered in their journal, with that of the "conditions:  atid ems 
calculated 40 guard agdiriſt the lattets aſſuming u power of ekpounding latſs in 
any caſe; the lords perhaps thinking it a ſtep towards cnerbaching on that ſole 
right of judicature Which they claimed. There was indeed at thid time a jealouly 
between the two houſes, as appeared in the begitining” of this ſlid; oh oecttion 
of 4 diſpute 2 between the carls/ of Pembroke and Argyle in à private aſſenibly, 
where they chanced to meet, about procedence; the frſt claithing it, ad the right 
of an Engliſh carl, in his own county, the latter, -as the more ancient in khiat dig - 
nity... They would have fought, bad not the company interpoſed; And, to pre- 
vent the like quarrels, the Engl/o peers propoſed to bring inte parliatient'#bill 
for. giving them a right to precede” the Scorch of the fanie depreec: ih. England * but, 
on ſounding the temper of the one, it was found, chat, ' notwithflanding 
their batred of the Scots, they were ſo diſguſted av the lords: remand and ebm 
: plailance to dhe king, that they would not neddlc in the Mattel. 3 


propoſed to go on Wich Toe 


Anon the demands or grievaiices preſented by tle cone bete hole The kg 
| already mentioned, Which the king readily granted or redreſſed at their requeſt, anfiver abor 


there were ſome, to which lie deferied bis anſwer till July 4 25; the Tait day F 


 the/ſeflion ; when be delivered it zu bis ſpeech to both bouſes. Seine of theſe 
W a civil, others of an ecclefiaſtical nature. To oss af t. de dil Fort he | 


* Winn, wi 155 ior Th, 16. Len Pour Ji ,., * Bideric, 
Da, Feb. 24. | 
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Jauzs I anſwered, that writs of baten corpus and de beine replegiande ſhonkd be granted 
TD Neg. neconding_ 10 daw.z to another about! prodlathations, -heoſaid,- . that; though he! 


cc. * Well knew, by the conſtitution and policy of the kingdom, proclamations were: 
*« ngt of equal ſopcs, andi in the like degree ad laws, yet he thought it a duty in- 
eumbent on him, and inſeparably annexed to the trown;: to reſtrain and pre- 
vent ſuch miſchiefs, and ingemweniences as he faw; growing in the ſtate; "againſt 
4 « which g, certain law was extant;: and-which might tend to the great 3 
« of the. ſußhect, if there ſhould: be no [remedly' provided till the meeting of 
«Parliament This prerpgative (ſays he) our: progenitorg habe, as well itt het 
2 later times, N and enjoyed: but if, ſinse our acceſſion, proclamations have 
7 155 freque! 5G ARS} former: with * have — eee 8 


7 8 | 
b - 2 1 Eg former. Fi and bg and nch r. 1 4 — ou, 


by A predeceffors have, by thei. prerogative royal, uſed in times of the beſt and ap- 


pieſt government of this kingdom.“ With regard to another demand, deſiring 
a of; a clauſe in a ſtatute 34 Hen. VII, empowering the king to make 
75 | Jays, over the Welſh; be had already replied; that their loyalty, rfaith; 
and odedience, were well known, and he would not leave a mark of ſeparation 
© ppon them, in point of fieedom:” and, as to the extemptian of the four ſhires 
in ;the | Hellb marches, from the juriſdiction. of the couneil of Maler (in which 
prince as Was, upon his being inveſted with that principality;/ to preſide) he 
* expreſſed, his ſentiments... It is our deſite, that all our ſubjects univerſally 
« may de goyerned by the laws, Which make beſt for the preſervation» of the 
* peace 8 iet of the country where they live, and ſerve for: the equal and 
* ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, as well to poor as rich, with the leaſt trouble; 
« charge, and expence. As to the counties, for which ſuit is made to have them 
4. exempted om the juriſdiction of our council of # ales, and the marches there- 
of, we concęine it, to be à mattor of very great importance ; for it tends to the 


at 1 49 * 


5 « alteration: of a ſettled ſtate of government, continued by: the ſpace of many | | 


« years, in the times of our. predeceſſors, adviſed by as wiſe and judicious privy 
« « counſellors; and: executed, ever ſince the ſtatute" of 34 Hen VIII, that gave 
er ſtrength. to the government, by many as grave, reverend, and learned judges; 


"op as, this realm ever had, who lived at, and neareſt the EE de lad ature, 
| A 6. and therefore beſt: underſtood the ſenſe and meaning thereof. Th 


cron, upon ſo good grounds, ſo long poſſeſſed of that form i government n 


| «© thoſe parts, and having beld one conſtant eourſe, ever fuce bur acceſſion; *t6 | 


—— —y„:— — 


10 keep the ſtate of all affairs of this realm, eſpecially of juſtice and government, 
et, the ſame as we found it, that there might be in a manner no ſhew of change 
5 1 us, we have retained and continued ſtill the fame government in thoſe cbun- 
ties with fit; moderation by our laſt inſtructions; holding it both juſt and con“ 
« venient, as well for thoſe, as all other parts, to which it is applied. We will 
4 however take time, and inform ourſelves of all things that may lead our Judg- 5 
4 ment to the beſt oedering of a caſe of ſo great weight and conſideration: and 


5 —— 1 « will thereupon reſolve, and do what we ſhall find agreeable to juſtice and po- 


« 2 11 of ſtate, which cannot be ſeparated ; always profeſſing for the ſatisfaction of 
our ſubjects in general, that, as we are; and ought to be, ſlow in putting don 

«or altering theſe courts and governments, which. the wiſdom. of former times 

« hath eſtabliſhed, To we are _— reſolyed never to ere, in any other parts of 
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urts or protincial connicils, unleſs by * of parlia- J 
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ment, and, for full aſſurance thereof: will yield to ary ſecurity, that by act of 7 D. n 


Na « parliament ſhall be reafontably eviſta.” Another requeſt of a civil nature had 
been made at the ſame time with the others here mentioned; the commons, zea- 


lous in aſſerting the privileges of their own ſervants,” \compliined of the King's | 


| 1 enjoying the like protection; deſring « that it might be lawful to arreſt 


« them without leave: and to this modeſt petition added another, * that no body 
«« ſhould be forced to lend money to his majeſty,” 


clated in anſwer to both; that he would not leave to poſterity ſuch 'a mark of 
e. Wweakneſs upon his reign; ; that, in the matter of loans, he would refuſe no rea- 
4 ſonable excuſe, nor ſhould his ford chamberlain deny the arreſting of ay of his 
« mejeſty's ſervants'if jult cauſe were thewed? . 

Tux ecclefiaſtical- grievances ſufficiently ſhew the complexion cf the bout FE 
were complained of, üpon the miſcartiage of ſome of their favourite bills, which 
the upper houſe had rejected; particularly thoſe,” againſt pluralities and non-reſi- 
dence; about excommiunication; for. "raking away. the oath ex Rio, and for re- 


ſtraining the execution of ecclefiaftical Canons not confirmed by parliament, Their | 
complaints related to Plbfalitteb, Prohlditlops, excommunication, the high com- 


miſſion, and to ſach Puritunical miniſters as had been deprived or filenced, On 


the firſt head; James told them, r that flo Chan king more deteſted the i immo- ; 


« derate keeping of many behefices together, eſpecially if attended with a neglect 
« 'of the cures, yet it could” not be expected ſhe ſhould. in this, more than i in 
« other caſes, abridge any of his ſubjects of what is granted to them in expteſs 

« words by the laws of the fealm; or, if he might lawfully do ſo, he ſhould not 
« think it convenient, till ſome further proviſion Was by for rendering the be- 
* nefices of the realm competent livings for godly Thinifters and learned preach- 


4e ers j and this, with ſome difference in proportion, ahfwetable to their gifts and 


e merits. In the mean while, (ſays he) the number of miniſters, now qualified 


« to enjoy two benefices with cure, will be greatly diminiſhed, if ſuch, as have | | 


«© power to qualify, would abate the number of chaplains allowed them by law, 
4e ag We are for that cauſe reſolved to abate ours. Beſides, we will give a ſtrict 


« charge to the biſhops, that ſuch miniſters, as have two benefices with cure, . 
« ſhall carefully obſerve the forty firſt and forty ſeventh canons, confirmed by us 


« A. D. 1603, and providing that ſuch pluraliſt ſhall, where he doth not reſide, 
maintain a preacher lawfully allowed, and able to inſtruct the people in his ab- 
« ſence; and, in caſe of their neglect, will take care to ſhew our diſlike thereof, 
« and how much we tender a reformation in ſuch Caſes.” As to the article of 


« prohibitions, | the king had made it his buſineſs to Leep all the courts of juſtice, | 


cc 


eccleſiaſtical or temporal, within their true bounds, without encroaching upon 


one another. What pains he had taken for that end was known to the Whole 
« kingdom, and he ſhould perfiſt therein, till he had ſettled a certain order, as 


ce well concerning prohibitions, a8 the incidents thereto belonging, that no one 
« court might be prejudiced by another, and that (all late inventions, and novel 


4 ties on both ſides avoided)' prohibitions might freely proceed from ſuch courts in 


« ſuch cauſes; and in ſuch form, as, by the anclent laws of the realm, hath been 
« cn „As to excommunication, he ſaid, * that the clergy had, by his 
« direction, made a conſtitution, Which he had confirtnied, wherein they ſhewed 


«themſelves very willing to forbear that cenſure on account of contutnacy, where 


„the original cauſe was of no great weight or of private intereſt, provided a law 
were made for the due puniſhment of contumacy in ſuch caſts. Accordingly 
EY "ys had been . exhibited to the houſe of e but had not (99 
mw | 10 re; 


or give a reaſon for his refu- 
« fal“ The king, rejeQing precedefits drawn from the times of ufurpers, de- 
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ell ordering eccle- 
ſufficient to baniſh all ſuch needleſs and imagi- 


0 


J would not be dirrszed to, Angular perſons, but to ſuch a number of ſclec ones, 
Das the weight of cauſcs required ;, and no definitive ſentence be given or pro- 
* pounced by leſs than ſeven fitting in court, or five at leaſt, and this only in cal of 
* neceflity. Nor would he take advantage of any power given him by that ſtatute, 
to ihe any forms of commiſſion, extending further than to reaſonable fine and 
<< impriſonment ; and he ſhould likewiſe not iſſue above two ſuch general com- 


- 


« millions, ane for the proyince of Canterbury, the other for that of Hark. An 
onder too ſhould be ſettled, that no ſubje&, ſhould be drawn. from remote places, 
either to Lindon or Terk, anleſe in the caſe of ſuch exorbitant offences, as were fit 


„ 


« to be made exemplary: a particular enumeration of all; ecclefiaſtical cauſes was 


+} $% % * 


< pot only a matter full of difficulty, but appeated alſo to be needles, co 5 


« they are already limited and confined; no ancient canon, nor ſpiritual law, being 


in force, if contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, or tending to the hurt 
; of the royal prerogative,” With regard to ſome exceptions againſt the com- 


8 


miſhon, be ohlerred,! that, as matters af the church were many ways impugned- 
« and her cenſures grown into contempt, and as a ſovereign, being mixta per ſana, 
« had authority as well in ccelefiaſtical as civil cauſes, it was with great wiſdom 
* ordained, there ſhould be a commiſlion confifling as well of ſpiritual as temporal 
{+ perſons, who might haye power, for one offence, at one time, and by one ſen- 
te tence, to inflict, as there ſhould be cauſe, both 2-ſpiritual and a temporal puniſh- 
„ ment: but, as for the enquiry by juries, it had not for many years been practiſed, 
« and ſhould. be omitted in the commiſſion. It had been uſual in ſuch commiſſions 
* to exclude appeals; but, if a ſubje@. ſhould be juſtly grieved by any ſentence. of 
 « the commilloners, he would willingly grant them a commiſtion of reviews. A. 

+ to the execution of certain ſtatutes aimed at in their grievances, though uſually 
1 entruſted to the commiſſioners, and the commiſſion. drawn by the attorney ge- 
„ neral, with the advice of the chief temporal judges, jet be would order both the 
« eccleſiaſtical and civil judges to confer with his learned council about their ex- 
„ ceptions, that the commiffioners might not intermeddle in the execution of ſuch 
* arutes, any further than was fit for his ſervice, neceſſary for the ſuppreſſing of 
« popery and ſchiſm, and no way repugnant to the 


* 
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aal ferref r che future,” As for reſtoring the de- 
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« formit SY ſome tha g of others, though equally offenders by the laws, he ſhould, | 
* _ when p knew Hen imber, | Dames, and 1 of thoſe for de this prion, 
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_ reſolved, that, as ſecretary Herbert, Sir Tuliz Ceſar chancellor. of | 5 12 5 
Sit Thomas Party chancellor of the Wy, i * other members, were. likewiſ 


juſtices of peace for Middle eſex, and, as their loca 1 Koi ice in the houſe d did not ſuſpend. 
or abridge their power, as juſticgs of peace for the 8 in Which they reſided, it 
might be adininſtered by any twa of thenyto the other, memberyz, which was done 
accordin ly. | | 
Tu e of moſt Eur eon ao being naturally the judges of what cor- Debates a- 
| feſpondence is fit to be held betwi een their own 10 jects and thoſe of foreign prin | — 5 
and being lords of all the ports in their realms, ite for time immemoria], allowed 
bet forbid the import and export of merchandize, c or laid duties upon them, they 
cdchought fit, for their own ſecurity, and the good of their dominions. The Ss 
$ Eng land, with their council, had — OE W the ame ower, of zy 11 _ 
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on Tine, where that duty had been pa ages; he had | likewiſe charged 4 

houſes with an impoſition, i in 1 bare en ar 0 muſti 35 t the PRES of ” 

 the;commonwealth.” His power in theſe points had been aqua, but affirmed by EE 

a judgment- of the court of erchequer z. The Eommons, Without raking —_ 
them to arraign this judgment, ot calling in queſtion the impoſts laid on things 
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Jane 1 right of Jevying movey.on the lee, and. on. tha grant of wabage and paanates. | 
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| 75 as an evidence of their having the ſame right over, the cuſtoms; an 


n rhe 
complained of 


the king's laying impolitions, which reſtrained. the, exports of his ſubjects, as dero- | 

gating from. their privileges *, .7ames, informed. of what was. doing in the lower 
 bouſe, ſent. by the ſpeaker a meſſage, « forbidding them to debate about his right 

of laying impoſts on his ſubjects goods, whether imported or exported, but al- 

« lowing them to cxamine, whether there was any grievance in ſuch impolitions, | 

« in reſpect of quantity, time, and. other circumſtances of ditproportion thereto. 

« Incident,” The commons, finding fault with meſſages being ſent them by their 

ſpeaker, which had been frequently done without offence in the days of queen 
Elizabeth, repreſented to him, in a petition, ** their fundamental right of debating 

« freely all matters concerning the ſubjects and bis rights z that theſe, as well as bis 

« majeſty s prerogative, wete diſcuſſed publickly every day in A miner. ball and 

« might as well be debated in parliament ; that they had no mind to impugn, but 

« a defire to inform themſelves of, his prerogative in that point, which, if ever, 
was now neceflary to be known; that they would not take upon them to reverſe. 


4 


248 


*; the judgment ip the exchequer,, but, werk gehen to know. the reaſoas wherean, 
« it was founded, leſt it ſhould be extended further to the ruin of the ſubjects pro- 


« perty z. and for theſe reaſons deſired leave to proceed in their intended contſe of a. 
« full examination of the new. impoſitions.” --Sub-committees, were appointed to 

| fearch records in the Tower and, the Exchequer -.. but, after near a month's time 
employed in this work, Sir Edwin Sandys reported from the grand committee, that 
chere was no good account from theſe ſub-committees for records; though it ſeems. 
eighty U? bad been peruſed, The grand committee {till continued to fit; all the 


* 


lawyers in the houſe were ſummoned to attend it; but, ſome of them, particularly 
W en er 20 ene, 


and juſt custom a flower of the. crown, and urging pontage, mutage, tolls, wich 

$1 2 .; > . 31:23 03 Of | 14411 184 Ine reeds a wi Lat FT #4 4. . . SIE RIES 4. 
other the like inſtances of the regal power, great debates enſued, Which ſome, were 
appointed on both! fides to ſtate and digeſt. In fine, the commons paſſed à bill! 


againſt taxes and impoſitions upon. merchants and other . Engliſh ſubjects, or upon | 


»« their wares, goods, and chattels: but it was dropped in the houſe of lords upon the. 


about Dr. 
Cowell, 
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| 1 223 23, 253 26. June T9, 22. Tims, and in 50 E. III, or may be inferred thence. 
Mot or theſe eighty ſix were nothing to the 3 Commons Journal, June 23, 27, 28. July 27 3˙ 


point in diſpute, and all the reſt were fayourable to 10, 11. 4 Thid. Tuly 17, 20. 
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bim, had, in Naas the power of a king of England, done it in . very wards; Jak. 1. 


uſed with: regard to the imperial, in Fuftinian's inſtitutes. Hence aroſe the error 


imputed to Cell; who, like other compilers of dictionaties and gloſlaries, took * = _ 


accounts and definitions from the moſt venerable authors of antiquity; without con- 
ſidering how they tallied with modern uſages and the pteſent conſtitutibn of things: 
very different from thoſe of former ages. He was ſent for to attend the houſe of 
commons x: and the members in general were ſq incenſed againſt him for his _ - 
bitant poſitions, that it was thought they would have gone near to haue ba 
him, if the king would have given them leave to proceed againſt him by their own- 
authority. Cowell, coming to town, was examined before the king about the ex- 
ceptionable paſſages in his book; which were found repugnant to the fundamental 
lau of the realm, and gave his majeſty occaſion: to declare in a ſpeech to both 


houſes, that, whatever Cowell and the Civilians ſaid, he would never extend his: : 


t prerogative beyond the pteſcription and limits of the municipal laws and cuſtoms. 
«of the kingdom.” It ſoon appeated upon examination of the book, that Cowell: 
had no formed deſign of advancing the royal prerogative beyond its juſt bounds; 


there being found in it other paſſages, which intrenched as much upon the king's | 


authority, as thoſe complained of did upon the liberty of the ſubject: after making 
the beſt apology he could for 1 be was confined th a d and his book wah 
3 og wed 21 Þ 8 ? biet 4 


| Tips was mathe, in which the king likewiſe interpoſed, when ED IE 5 
mons were diſpoſed to proceed againſt a reputed offender; with the utmoſt ſeveritys le i 


Sit Stephen: Proftor, one of the chief officers for executing. penal laws, being 


charged by dir John Malry, a member of the houſe, with corruption in the exe- 
cution of his office, and with throwing: aſpetſions on himſelf, a motion was made 


for committing him to the ſerjeant ?: but he was already a priſoner in the Gate- 


lonzſe at his majeſty' s ſuit; and the- ſpeaker delivered his opinion about the metbod 
of theit proceedings, that, with regard to abuſes of the commonwealth, the regular 
way was to petition: the king, and, for ſlahdering a member, they might commit 
bim to the Tower, this being within their! juriſdiction. In his laſt point the King 
left Proctor entirely to their cenſure, and ſuffered him to be brought, whenever his 
attendance at their bar was required; but {till inſiſted; «© that his priſoner ſhould af- 
« terwatds be remanded to the Gate - bogſa: and, as to his other miſdemeanours = 
© examined, he was willing the houſe: ſhould proceed by bill or petition, as a 
< gtievance, and he would do what was proper in a matter of ſuch a nature! fr. 


The Puritan party were ever for meddling in all: caſes; and ſeem to have thought 


the Gee ee favourable for getting a power of jadicature in caſes Whereof there 


: they {prevailed in the houſe, and carried a petition to his ma- 
| jeſty; that Procter, being leut ahither the next day, might be left to their judgment; 
and the: Houſe to a freedom for execution of that judgment. James agreed to the 
ſending of his priſonerd but, as to the grievances i in matters of ſtate, requited dan, 
either to ptocted by bill; or leave his puniſhment entirely to his majeſty. Proctor, 

appeariig was committed to the Tower for his offence to Sir Jobn Malury, and 
afftot to the dignity of the houſe: and a bill was ordered to be brought in for the 
puniſhment of his other miſdemeanours. At the ſecond reading of this bill in the 
| houſe: of lords, on July 14, a petition was preſented: from Proctor; ſetting forth, 
t that the many heinous offences, ſuppoſed i in it to have been committed by the 
e petitioner; laid upon him very grievous diſgraces, and perpetual infamies . 


bim and his poſterity; that, having, on June 22, petitioned the lower houſe, 


ee that he might be heard by his council, his petition had been rejected, and they 


2 e mould} not allow him to ſpeak any thing in anſwer or defence of the oppoſe - 
1 Winwood, iii. __ 137. 135 37. Wa Thid: 1246» +3 Journal, Feb. 24." May 2, 20, N : 
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Jauss L. „ miſdemeanours; and that by the juſtice of the realm, belonging (Gop' be bleſſed / 
4D: abt «© for it) ta every ſubject, as part of his. birthright, few or none have been con- 


Competitors 
for the ſuc- 


ceſſion of 
Clewes. 


e demned and puniſhed in ſo high a nature, upon naked relations, without-oath, 
<<. legal trial, or hearing, of the defendant to plead and prove for himſelf, what he 
«, may ſay in his lawful and juſt defence. For theſe reaſons, he beſought the lords 
« to commiſerate his long and chargeable impriſonment, with the grievous diſgrace, 
e damage,” and afffiction he had already fuſtained to the ſubverſion of his eſtate 
e and credit, and to admit an hearing by himſelf and council, on the points of the 
« bill, wherewith he was charged, before he was thereby utterly: concluded.” This 
petition was granted; Tueſday, July 17, was appointed for the hearing; and no- 
tice was given thereof to the proſecutors. Sir Jabn Malory and others appearing in 
that character, and alledging ſeveral things againſt Profor, which it required time 
to examine, the matter was referred to a ſpecial committee; who heard, the next 
day, all the parties and their council on the ſubject. Their report was made the 
day following, ( that upon a deliberate hearing thereof, for any thing then appear- 
ing to the committee, neither Sir Stephen Proctor, nor any of bis ſervants or de- 
e putics, could be charged in any fort to have abuſed or miſdemeaned themſelves in 
«. the execution of any commiſſion, wherein he had been employed, in any place 


within the kingdom of England; and it was the opinion of the committee, that 


<« the bill ſhould reſt and proceed no further,” The houſe: however, conſidering 


that great card ought to be uſed for puniſhing offences to the detriment of the ſtate, 
and that, in hearing cauſes, things may poſſibly not be opened ſo fully as was fitting, 
and proofs. might fail through ſurprize; and out of reſpect to the houſe of com- 


mons, thought fit to deſire a conference with them, before they came to further re- 
ſolutions. The commons, on Monday, July 23, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, deſired 
the lords either to paſs the bill againſt Prator, or get him excepted out of his ma- 
ſty's general pardon. This act had already paſſed the lords :' and, the attorney 
general carrying it to the king, a clauſe was, by his majeſty's command, and in his 
preſence, added to it for excepting Sir Stephen Proctor; which was afterwards read 
in both houſes 7 yet the lower did not think fit to rene w their proſecution in the 
next ſeſlion, , 33-9 | 026 53. Ot Mus. Lows) 41 Bas 1 LAGO t 1. 1 1365 SLY f 74 
Tur laws againſt the Reman Catholicks were ſa ſevere, that it was not es ſy to 
find new ways of increaſing; their ſeverity: yet the aſſaſſination of Henry IV, by a 
Popiſh enthuſiaſt, raiſed ſuch an indignation in the parliament, that an act was paſ- 


” ſed for tendering the oath of allegiance to women reeuſants, and ſubjecting their 


huſbands, either to the payment of 10% à month for their wives ablence from 
church, or the ſequeſtration of a third part of their eſtates. To trace the occaſion of 


dat horrible parcicide, it muſt be obſeryed ., that Fobn William duke of Cleves dy- 
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ing, on March 25, laſt year, without iſſue, there aroſe a diſpute about the ſucceſſion 
to his dominions, conſiſting of the dutchies of Gleves, Juliers, and Berg, the county 
of La Mareb, and the lordſhip of Kavenſtein. By the diſpoſition of former dukes, 
confirmed by emperors and the eſtates of thoſe counttiesg all theſe dominions had 
been united, and made heritable. by a ſingle perſon, whether male or female; and, 
in this laſt caſe, they were ſettled upon the eldeſt daughtet; no portion thereof, but 
only money, or ſome other territory, being given or aſſigned to her younger ſiſters. 
Jobn's. fqur liſters were his next heirs: and the eldeſt, Mary Leonora, married to 


Abbert Federick: of Brandenburg duke of Pruſſia, was nom dead; having left 
only four daughters; the eldeſt whereof, named Aue, was married to John 


7 Sigiſmond elector of By ande aburgb, Who, in her right, claimed þ the ſucceſſion. 
Ane Magdalen, the ſecond filter of Fobn; was ſtill living, and had by her huſband, 
Winword, ü 19, & leg · der JET FE" 4 or h ut 
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preferably to 8 according ta the laws of the embire, of which the dutchies James I. 
were held. Magdalen the third ſiſter, who had been married to John late duke of 
Deux-Ponts, was likewiſe {till living, and had ſons; of her. wartiage i $5bWa; * D. 1b to. 
fourth and youngeſt fiſter, was married to Charles of Auſtria, ſon of the archdutte 
Ferdinand, and marqueſs of Burgau, and ſtill alive, but had, no children. The 
whole ſucceſſion had, at the marriage of Mary Leonora with the duke of Proflic, 
been ſettled by her father William duke of Cleves, with the conſent of the eftates, - 
in caſe of the extinction of his male line, upon her and her iſſue: the dutcheſſes 
of Neuburgh and Deux-Ponts had expreſly given up all claim to it, in her favour, 
at their marriage, in conſideration of a ſum of money; but the marchioneſs of 
Burgau had refuſed to make the like renunciation. All theſe territories were female 
flefs, as appeared by various inſtances in the courſe of the ſucceſſion, and (deſcended 
by right to the elector of Brandenburgh, who had married the eldeſt; daughter of 
the eldeſt fiſter, though the dutcheſſe of Newburgh, ſtill living, was nearer. to the laſt 
duke of Cleves by a degree : for, repreſentation in the firſt degree of the collateral 
line being eſtabliſhed by. the laws of the empire, the daughter of the eldeſt ſiſter was 
undoubtedly to be preferred to her aunt; and it Was of no conſequence, that the 
aunt had ſons, fince they could have no ptetenſions, whilſt ſhe was/alive. Beſide, 
the dutcheſſe of Pruffia, the eldeſt faſter, had obtained, long before, from the en- 
peror. an inveſtiture of all the duichies for, herſelf and children, male and female, in 
caſe her brother, the late duke of | Clever, ſhodld die without iſſue. Sibilla, one of 
the aunts, had been married to the elector of Saxony; who! likewiſe advanced 4 
claim i in virtue of an old grant, made by the emperor; FrederickiLlI, to his anceſtor; 
Albert of Saxe, for ſervices done him, . D. 1483, in caſe, William duke of 
Cleves died without iſſue male: but, little regard was paid to his pretenſions. The 
council and eſtates of the { ſeveral countries, upon the late duke's deceaſe, took on 
them the adminiſtration of the goyernment, and reſolved to keęp poſſeſſion of tho 
towns, few, whereof were. fortified, without receiving any foreign gartiſons, till the 
right was determined. They were engonraged in this reſolution by the ſtates of the 
United Province. and other neighbouring powers, much intereſted- in the fate of 
theſe countries, G account of their ſituation, and: particularly engaged to prevent 
their falling into t 1e hands of the houſe of Auſtria. The emperer-no ſdoner heard 
of the late duke's death, than he laid claim to them, as male fiefs, eſcheated; by the 
extinction of the male line, to the empire, and conſequęntly at his diſpoſal; but the 
pretence was ſo notoriouſly groundleſs with regard to-Gleves and other of the united 
territories, that he was forced afterwards, to reſtrain it to the duichy of Julieru. He 
ſent the archduke Leopold to take poſſeſſion, of the town and citadel of Julieri, the 
ſtrongeſt fortceſs i in thoſe parts; Which were delivered to him by the governor, n- > 
| penſioner of Spaine: and, having teinforced the garriſon by ſome- Spaniſh" forces 
from the Netherlands, ditbanded. on purpoſe that In Mm _— Nu bis 8 80 
he had taken like wiſe the caſtle of Brandebant. | 
Tu duke of Neuburgh laid a great; ſtreſs upon two bens Wen by the 
emperors Charles V and Maximilian II, which ſeemed to favour: bis wife's claim, if 
the fiefs had been male, and in their diſpoſal: but, as theſe: were in their nature 
| female, theſe conſtitutions were of no weight, and the father bad a right, by the 
laws of the empire, to diſpoſe of them among his children, as William duke of 
Cieves had done very juſtly, to the males firſt, and then to the eldeſt female. The 
gentry and towns of Cleves, being generally Proteſtants; eſpouſed the cauſe of Bran- 
denburgb; thoſe of Juliers favouted that of Neuburghi: and, as the claims of thoſe 
two princes were the moſt apparent, Henry IV, king of France, had laboured to deing 
them to an amicable compoſition, to the excluſion of all other competitors, and then 
to refer their own rights to the award of ſome common friends, rather than to the 
e e . e emperor, 
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emperor, or the imperial chamber, The elector of Brandenburgh's bein g obliged, 


upon his father's death, to go into Pruſſia, to ſollicite the inveſtiture of this dutchy 
from the king of Poland, hindered that accommodation's being effected before 5 


death of the duke of Cleves: but, on May 31, next following that event, Maurice, | 


landgrave' of Heſſe, brought them to an agreement, obliging themſelves to join toge- 
ther againſt all oppoſers, to provide jointly for the poſſeſſion and the good govern- 
ment of the countries, to proſecute their claims amicably, and refer them to the de- 


ciſion of arbitrators. The kings of France and England, and the eſtates of the 


United Provinces, declared themſelves in favour of this compromiſe, though they 


were more inclined to the ſide of Brandenburgb, as well on account of his better 


right, as becauſe Neuburgb was favoured by the emperor : and a league was made, 


at Hall in Swabia, to ſupport it, by ſome Proteſtant princes of Germany, who were 
- thence called the princes of the union. Leopold rejecting all propoſals for quitting 
the poſſeſfion he had, and ſtrengthening himſelf daily with new forces, it became 


neceſſary to; diſlodge him by force: and, the claimants, with the princes, of the 


union, undertaking to bring 9000 foot and 2000 horſe into the field, the king of 


France engaged to join them with an equal number, in order to form the ſiege of | 
Faliers, He diſpatched likewife M. de la Boderie, in January, this year, into Eng- 
land, to draw James into the alliance, to renew former treaties, and make a Gefen 


ſive league with him againſt Spaine, and all that ſhould invade their dominions. 
Fames was ſufficiently diſpoſed to all theſe meaſures, provided Henry would ad- 


vance any conſiderable part of the debt he ſtill owed: and, whilſt this point (which 
depended on his being allowed a third of what he had advanced, fince 1603, to the 


Hates) was ſettling, undertook to ſend 4000 Engliſh foot (part of thoſe in the Dutch 


ſervice) at his own-charge, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, to aſſiſt in the 
fiege of Juliert. Whether Henry was apprehenfive, that the army in the Nerher- 
lands under Spinola conſiſting of 15,000 foot and 3000 horſe might advance to 
the relief of the place, or had greater deſigns, than were known, in view, he cauſed 


30, ooo men to march, with a train of fifty pieces of cannon, towards the frontiers 


of Luxembourg: and ſent to the archdukes for leave to pafs through that province; 5 
which they readily granted, becauſe they durſt not refuſe it, or were not able to 
oppoſe his paſſage. His forces already far exceeded what was neceſſary for the en- 
terprize of Fuliers, yet his preparations were ſtill continued; the Spaniards trem- 

bled at the appearances, and, though they knew not where the ſtorm would fall, 
did not queſt ion but the fcheme, which had been long formed for driving them out 


of Italy and the Low Countries, and for cruſhing the houſe of Auſtria, in cafe of 


the death either of the emperor or the duke of Cleves, was now going to be executed. 
. Hzngv, reſolving to go in perſon upon an expedition, to which, in all appearance, 
ho leaſt of his generals was equal, had cauſed the queen to be crowned, declared 


her regent, and provided for the exerciſe of the government during ble abſence : 


and ſeemed impatient till he put himſelf at the head of his? army. | But, before he 
conld leave Parts, he was, about four in the afternoon, on May 14, N. S. as he 
was going in a coach of ſtate to the arſenal, ftabbed , in the Nue de la Ferronerie, 
by Francis Ravillac, a native of Eigouleſne, once a Feuillantin friar, then a fchool- 
maſter, and of late retired to Bruxelles: which, 3 with another circumſtance of 
prayers having been made in ſeveral towns of the Low Countries for the ſucceſs 


of an enterprize in hand for the ſervice of religion, contributed to faften on the 


Spaniards the ſuſpicions entertained of their having flattered the phrenzy. or en- 
thuſiaſm of the affaflin, and put him upon the execrable attempt. The death of 
Henry deferred for a time, but did not prevent, the ſiege of Juliers; which was 


inveſts, in the beginning of July, by prince Cbriſtian of Anbalt, general of the | 
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army of the claimants and confederate princes, aſſiſted by a body of Dutch troops 

under prince Maurice, 4000 Engliſh, 8000 French foot, and 2000 horſe com- 
manded by the mareſchal de la Chartre. Ruſbenburgh the governor ſurrendered it 


on September 2, N. S. and, the caſtle of Brandebant being alſo taken, the two clai- 


mants gained the poſſeſſion of the whole country. The defenſive league between 
France and England had been in a manner adjuſted before 'Henry's murder: but, 
new powers being neceſſary for the commiſſioners, and the counſels of France put 
into ſome confuſion by that deplorable event , it was not ſigned till Auguſt 19. 
* It was made for the lives of the two kings, with a liberty for their reſpective 
e ſucceſſors to renew it after the deceale of either; former treaties were confirmed 

and a ſtipulation was made for mutual ſuccours, in cafe of an invaſion, Fames 
being to furniſh 6000 foot, with eight ſhips of war and 1200 land ſoldiers on 
board, within two months aſter demand, at the charge of France, and Louis 
the like force by land and tea, only the 6200 foot might, at the king of Eng- 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Engliſb merchants or their 'ſhips: were arreſted by any potentate, Louis was to 
demand their releaſe, and, on refuſal, engaged to ſeize the merchants ſubject 
to ſuch potentates, with their effects, and to detain them till ſatisfaction was 
made tò the Eugliſb, and to repeat ſuch arreſts, till a full reſtitution. This ob- 
cc 


ligation was mutual, and the goods arreſted by either were appropriated to the 
cc 


cc 
ec 


was made on a particular point in diſpute. The Eugliſb were not to be moleſted 
* in France on account of their religion: and, in cate' of a rupture, were allowed 
three months to withdraw their effects. Security was to be given on both ſides 
to double the value of ſhips, for their good behaviour, and that they ſhould 
not make prizes; no lettets of marque were to be iſſued, but under the limi- 
tations of the treaty of commerce on February 24, 1605, and, if any ſhould 
be granted, they & ere not to be executed in ports or upon land; all goods re- 
covered from pirates were to be reſtored to the right owners, Engliſb merchant 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


i. 


their cannon at Blaye; the ſubjects of both - princes were exempted from the 
cc 


payment of head money in each other's territories : and no protection or relief 
cc 


ec 


within twenty days after demand.” In conſequence of this treaty, James re- 
ceived 60,0001. ſterling, part of the debt due to him from France, in the year 
n yd B93 30 ASI ro MAR 

Tais was a very ſeaſonable ſupply in his urgent neceſſities, after being diſap- 
pointed of the aids he expected from a parliament, It muſt be owned for this 


king's honour, that, ' notwithſtanding his great diſtreſſes for want of money, he 


Kill expected to increaſe, roved over the Mediterranean, taking the ſhips of all 


nations, and making his retreat at Tunis. Dancer another pirate, who had not 
a fifth part of Yard's number under his command, and had much - leſs to offer, 


was courted by the king of Spaine, and pardoned by Henry IV, upon entering 
into his ſervice : but no examples, no offers, however great, could tempt James 


to deviate from juſtice, or take a ſtep to the breach of good order, and the coun- 


. tenancing of rapine. He uſed his beſt endeavours to make a due reformation of 
all errors 3; and took extraordinary pains to eftabliſh rules and more ſolid maxims 
in all kind of ſtate matters. The great difficulty he had to ſtruggle with was in- 


n ee IVinwrod, iii. 25. 56. 3 JPinwood, iii. 55. 


: | digence ; 


* land's option, be changed to i 500\horſe cuiraſſiers, or 3000 cavalry; If the 


making of this ſatisfaction; though it was declared not obligatory, if the arreſt 


ſhips, entering the Garonne, were exempted from the uſual cuſtom of leaving 


was to be given by either to rebels, who were to be delivered up on both ſides 


Wan 
LICE | ney. 
conſtantly refuſed the vaſt ſums offered him for a pardon by Ward a famous C 
Engliſh pirate, who with a fleet of twenty three ſhips, the number whereof he 
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Janss J. digence : and, for his preſent relief, he. had borrowed in May, of the aldermen . 
TD ef London, 100, ooo l. upon the cuſtoms ; hoping to reimburſe it ſoon by the help 
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of a ſupply from parliament. This his miniſters had encouraged him to expe& = : 
but, when the two houſes met again on Tueſday, October 16, the lower appeared 
very untractable, flatly refuſrng to yield any contribution without an equivalent 
retribution. Their chaffering abont the great contract for wardſhips and purvey- 
ance was thought to have inſpired the members with this maxim: but their ill 
humour fees to have been rather owing to the king's not diſpenſing with the act 


ol uniformity,” nor complying with their deſires about the high commiſſion court, 


in favour of the nonconforming Puritans. Some reſentment of this kind was pro- 
bably the reaſon, why Robert Evans, an under clerk attending the lower houſe, | 


ſent, with ſo little reſpeR to the per, a letter, on October 27, to Robert Bowyer 


clerk of the parliament, requiring him to make out a true copy of his majeſty's 
anſwer to the grievances, preſented the laſt ſeſſſon, and anfwered the laſt day 
thereof; to ſubſcribe it, and to have it ready by the Monday following. Bowyer, 
baving no authority to make out or deliver copies of that nature, without the 
conſent and direction of the houſe of lords, forbore fatisfying the contents of the 


letter, till he had acquainted the lords with it at their next fitting. This was done 


on the 30 when the upper houfe approved his conduct: and agreed that the 


copy d&fired (becauſe the fubſtance thereof equally concerned both houſes, and was 


ofiginally intended by the king to be imparted to all bis ſubjects without diſtinc- 
tion) ſhould be ſent duly authenticated to the ler houſe ; though they did not 
allow this manner of demand; which ought to bave been by motion to the lords 
themſelves, and not by a letter to the clerk of their houſe from an under clerk of 
the houſe of commons. To give no occaſion of delay to the great buſineſs of the 
contract, the lords ordered their clerk. to deliver the copy in queſtion to the clerk 
attending the commons, with a letter, which was entered in their journal with 
the reſt of this proceeding, to prevent a precedent, and that a due courſe might 
be obſerved. in all like caſes, ſuitable to the honour, Gignity, and privileges, of 
the upper houſe of parliament. 

Tux king's anſwer, to what they called grievances in exicleGaſtical matters, Was 
certainly very diſagreeable to the commons, at leaſt to the Puritan party in the 
houſe: and Janes was by prineiple, founded on learning and knowledge, ſo fixed 
in his affection to the conſtitution of the church of England, that they deſpaired 


of ever bringing him to comply with their inſtances for undermining it, unleſs by 


the increaſe, or the continuance, of his neceffities. They did not like his being 
fupplied in the ſpring, and took occaſion thence to addreſs againſt the like loans, 


diſcouraging people from lending him money: they were very much out of hu- - 
mour, and would neither go on with the great contract, nor, grant him any ſup- 


ply. It was neither reaſonable, nor popular, to find fault with the king's agher- 


ing to the laws, and to the rules and method of government, eſtabliſhed nd prac- 


tiſed ever ſince the reformation, and neceſſary for its ſervice and ſupport: another 


| pretence of clamour was to be made uſe of, for alarming the body of the nation. 


There were not at this time above. five or fix Scots about court 3; yet ſuch a noiſe 
was made about them, as if the whole kingdom was to be devoured by them ; it 
ſerved for a pretext to refuſe every thing the king aſked, The Puritans without 
doors, whoſe genius, for working up clamours and diſcontents on the moſt trifling 
ſabjeQs, was incomparable, exerted their talents with ſa much ſucceſs on this oc- 
caſion, that the Scots were threatened with a Sicilian veſpers ; all wiſe men were 
aſtoniſhed, ſcarce knowing where they were, and foreboding ſome terrible miſ- 
chief; and every thing ſeemed ripe for an inſurrection, had not an head of the 
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party been wanting, Some of the council were thought to have eticoutaged un Jaiizs I. 
derhand the refraQorineſs, which appeared in the commons; James was angiy at 5 x 
thoſe. who had adviſed him to bold the ſeffion, and flattered him With falſe hopes 
of a ſupply from it: and, ſeeing nothing was to be done, prorogued the parlia- 
ment, on December 6, to February g, next following; when, after having con- 
tinned above eight years, an end was put to it by a diffolution.” The king, im- 
mediately on the prorogation, attempted to borrow a further ſum of money of the 
richeſt of the citizens *: but, the houſe of commons having thrown a flac upoit 
loans, they excuſed themſelves, and his wants remained till the laſt day of the 
month following *, when, by the payment of his French debt, they were in ſome 
_ meaſure relieved. 5 . | F 5 
Tur Engliſh Puritans had at this time another occaſion of diſcontent” giveft Scorch affairs, 
them, by the ſucceſs of Fames's endeavours for bringing the, Scotch ki to a nearer 
conformity with the church of England. He had, whilſt he remained in Scot 
land, been continually inſulted by the &irk preachers; beardleſs boys braving him 
to bis face from the pulpit, and, as he complained in the preface to his Bafilicort 
Doren, the generality of them agreeing in a contempt of the civil magiſtrate; in 
looking upon kings as naturally enemies to the liberty of the church; in ad- 
« vaneing their own imaginations above the ſcriptures; in prondunting all men 
% profane, who did not agree with their fancies; and in making; for every parti- 
cular point of eccleſiaſtical polity, as much commotion, as if the fundamental 
articles of the Chriftian faith were in queſtion.” On theſe accounts, he adviſed 
his ſon prince Henry to take heed of all ſuch Puritans, whom he deſcribes as the 
very peſts of the church, and common wealth, whom no deſerts can oblige; 
e neither oaths nor promiſes bind; breathing nothing but ſedition and calumny; 
« aſpiring without meaſure, railing without reaſon; and making their own” ima 
„  ginations the ſquare of their conſcience; proteſting: before the great God; that 
« he ſhould never find in any highlander baſer thieves, greater ingratitude, or 
« mote lies and vile perjuries, than among thoſe fanatical ſpirits he ſhould meet 
« withal,”” The &ir4 commiſſioners, thinking the king's abſence in England af- 
forded them a favourable opportunity for calling in queſtion all the concluſions 
taken in former aſſemblies for the epiſcopal government, had intimated a new one 
to be held in Fly, 1605, at Aberdeen. The king ordering it to be pur off, and 
no other to be called, till he ſent directions, only nine preſbyteries (out of fifty, 
into which the whole kingdom was divided) ſent commiſſioners to the meeting; 
which was very thin, the miniſters being at firſt not more than thirteen, and not 
above twenty one, when at the fulleſt. Sir Alexander Stratton laird of Lawrefton, 
commiſſioner for his majeſty in church affairs, commanded them to' ſepatate: but, 
pretending they could not betray the liberties of the 2 by glving way to ſuch 
unlawful prohibitions, they proceeded to the choice of a moderator, and then ad- 
journed to the laſt day of September. Being ſummoned before the privy” council 
on October z, thirteen of the number acknowledged their offence: the reſt, perfiſt- | 
ing in their diſobedience, were committed to ſeveral priſons; and, appearing on 
the 240 to receive ſentence, exhibited a declaration "ſubſcribed with their” bands, 
aſſerting the apptobation or diſallowance of a genetal aſſembly to be a ſpiritual 
matber cogniſable only by tlie 4:74, and abſolutely declining the couneil's jurif- 
diction. Six of them were tried, in the Famuary following, upon the act paſſed, 
A. D. 1584, for maintuining bis majeſty's royal power over all acer: and, being 
found guilty of high treaſon, were remanded to priſon, till the king changed the 
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Jann b plaining of theſe proceedings, James ſent for them, in September, to Hampton- 
A. D. 16 10. court ; where ſome Engliſh biſhops conferred with them in his preſence, in hopes 


of reconciling them to epiſcopacy. Their prepoſſeſſions rendered the conferences 
fruitleſs ; they were inhibited for a time from returning into Scotland; and An- 
drew Melvin, publiſhing libels and ſcurrilous rhimes againſt the rites in the king's 
chapel, was convened before the. council for his offence. Behaving himſelf to- 
wards the lords with intolerable inſolence, more like a madman than a divine, he 
was committed to the Tower: and remained there till the end of this year, when *, 
at the duke of Bouillon ned he was releaſed, and 1 to $ edan, where be 
died. 


In the mean time, Sir G. A earl of Dunbar, aud lord treaſurer of Scotland, 


was employed to get a Scotch-parliament' to paſs ſome further acts for ſettling 


the royal and epiſcopal authority: and managed matters with ſuch prudence, that 
he eaſily obtained one for confirming the king's ſupremacy over all perſons, and 
in all cauſes whatſoever, and another for re/titution of the eſtate of biſhops. This 
name was given to ſuch of the miniſters, as were nominated by his majeſty to 


any epiſcopal ſee, and thereby: authoriſed to have a ſeat in parliament. A me- 


thod was. likewiſe taken for reſtoring biſhops to the lands, as well as the titles, of 
their ſees, by repealing a late act which had annexed them to the crown; and 
empowering his majeſty to make reſtitution of ſuch lands as ſtill remained in the 
crown, and to provide otherwiſe for them out of his own revenues. To ſave the 
biſhops from being plundered again of the eſtates thus reſtored, an act was paſſed 


to prevent for the future ſuch dilapidations, as had impoveriſhed all the epiſcopal 


ſees, fince the reformation. A general aſſembly being held at Linlithgow in the 
December following, it was moved in his majeſty's name, that all preſbyteries 
% ſhould have their conſtant moderators, for whoſe encouragement he would aſ- 
« ſign a yearly. ſtipend; that the biſhops ſhould be moderators of all preſbyteries 
«. in the towns and cities where they reſided, and to be charged with the pro- 
« ſecution of the Papiſts, till reduced to a due conformity.“ © Theſe paſſed with 
ſome reſtrictions; and were generally executed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
made in ſome few places. In July 1608, a general aſſembly was convened at 
Linlithgow, in which, the biſhop of Orkney prefiding as. moderator, ſeveral mea- 
ſures were thought proper to be taken for preventing the growth of popery, and 
reclaiming ſuch as had been perverted to it: a deputation was ſent to the king for 


his approbation, and they were confirmed in a convention of the eſtates held in 


the December following. A parliament, held in June, 1609, after paſſing ſome 
laws againſt. the Papr/ts, prohibiting the ſending of their children abroad, and re- 
gulating the choice of tutors to inſtruc them, with others againſt the Feſuits, Ro- 


miſb prieſts and hearers of maſse, took away from the ſeſſion or college of juſtice 


the cogniſance of ſeveral cauſes, which, having formerly belonged to biſhops, had 
lately been veſted in the college: and reſtored them to the epiſcopal juriſdiction; 


the lords of ſeſſion being recompenſed with an annuity of 10,0007. Scotch in lieu 


of the profits thence ariſing. It was enacted. alſo, that the king might appoint 
what habit he thought beſt to judges, magiſtrates, and churchmen: patterns were 


ſent immediately from London for the firſt, but thoſe for the laſt wert deferred 
till after the new biſhops conſecration. In a general aſſembly convened in June, 


this year, at Glaſgow, wherein the archbiſhop of that ſee preſided, Dunbar, ho 
was the king's principal commiſſioner, procured the paſſing of ſeveral conſtitu- 


tions, which were afterwards confirmed, A. D. 1612, by patliament, all former 


acts derogatory thereto being repealed. Theſe. conſtitutions were, „that the king 


5 — have the indiction of all general aſſemblies; that the biſhops (or their 
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« deputies) ſhould be the perpetuat moderators of all dioceſan ſynods, and of all Jams I. 


* conventions for exerciſes or propheſyings within their diſtricts; that no excom⸗ 


« munication or abſolution ſhould be pronounced without their approbation; that 9 


< they ſhould have the preſentation of all benefices, and the deprivation or ſuſ- 
« penſion of miniſters; that every miniſter; at his admiſſion to a living, ſhould 
e take the oath of ſupremacy and canonical obedience, and that the biſhop, or 
« his deputy, only ſhould perform the viſitation of the diaceſe.” The epiſcopal 
juriſdiction being thus reſtored, nothing was wanting but the character, which 
was to be given, according to the rules of the primitive church; by the conſecra- 
tion of a canonical number of other biſhops. Jahn Sporſivood, Gawin Hamilton, 
and Andrew Lambe, deſigned for the ſees of Glaſgow, Galloway, and Brecbin, 
were, by letters under the ſign manual, called to London: and, to avoid counte- 
nancing any claim of ſuperiority over the church of Scotland, that might be made 
by the primates of Canterbury and York, a commiſſion was iffued *, on Oclober 
15, for their conſecration by the "biſhops of London, Ely, Rocheſter, and Wor- 
 ceſier. This was performed on Sunday, the 21* of that month, in the chapel of 
London-bouſe: and, the three new biſhops returning home duely qualified to con- 
ſecrate their brethren in Scotland, a commiſſion for eceleſiaſtical cauſes in that 
realm was ſent ſoon after, directed to certain biſhops and clergymen of the greateſt 
eminency, with inſtructions; which were generally approve. 


BancRoFT archbiſhop! of Canterbury had contributed greatly to this Work: C. Aller,, 


and died on November 2, twelve days after he had ſeen it accompliſhed, to er 
glory of God, the honour of his majeſty, and the good of both kingdoms: he was Canterbury. 


a prelate of admirable parts, great learning, univerſal knowledge, extraordinary 

ſagacity, penetration, and judgment, an excellent preacher, wiſe ſtateſman, vigi- 
lant governour, active and expert in buſineſs, and in every reſpect equal to the 
dignity. he enjoyed. It was generally expected :, that Lancelot Andrews, then 
biſhop of Ely, would have been his ſucceſſor; his great abilities and exemplary 
piety qualified him for ſo important a truſt: and the biſhops about town recom- 
mended him ſo earneſtly to the king, who eſteemed him highly, that, looking 
upon his promotion as ſettled, they retired to their dioceſes. The earl of Dunbar 
ſeized the opportunity of their abſence: and, by his credit with James, prevailed. 
upon him to name to the ſee of Canterbury, Georre Abbot, who had attended 
him in ſome of his negotiations with the Kir of Scotland. Upon the merits of 
this ſervice, Abbot had, on December. 3, 1609, been conſecrated biſhop of Lich- 


feld; from whence, on Fanuary 20 next following, he was removed to London: A. D. 1611. 
and, about ten months after Bancroft's death, was promoted, on September 8, No 


this year, to the primacy of all England, the authority whereof he, at leaſt, wanted 
ſpirit to exerciſe, if he was not unqualified for it in other reſpects. He had very 
little experience in eccleſiaſtical affairs: and his promotion proved of great diſſer- 
vice to the church, through a ſhameful negligence in the courſe of his govern- 
ment, and his exceſſive indulgence. of the Puritan party, which his predeceſſor 

had kept under with a juſt and laudable ſeverity. His extraordinary remiſſneſs 
in not exacting a ſtrict conformity to the rubric and. orders of the church, in the 
point of rites and ceremonies, took away all the effect of the laws which eſta- 
bliſhed them: and introduced ſuch a habit of non-conformity; that, when, after a 
long diſcontinued obedience, his ſucceſſor attempted. to reduce things to their true 
order, according to the laws, it was miſrepreſented as an innovation. Abbot, 
after all, ſeems to have been well enough affected to the government and diſcipline 
of the church of England: and it was probably his agreement with the Purztans 
in ſome Caluinian doctrines, that made him ſo indulgent in their behalf. Jacob 
Nymer, xvi. 706  * Heylin's Hift. of Presbytery. MA 
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Jauzsl. Van Harmine (better known by the name of Arminius) a man of great learning; 
1 and exemplary life, had wrote a diſcourſe againſt the doctrine of predeſtination, 


Diſpute in 
Hollande 


about Vorſtius. 


as maintained either by the Supra-lapſerians, or the Sub- lapſari ans; which had 
gained him a great character with all moderate men, but had highly exaſperated 


moſt of the Calviniis. He had been fifteen years paſtor to the great church of 


Amſterdam, when be was, upon the death of Junius, choſen one of the divinity 
profeſſors in the ſchools of Leyden : and, after purging himſelf before his judges 
at the Hague of all the heterodoxies charged upon him by the rigid Calviniſis, 
was admitted by the univerſity to the chair, and confirmed in it by the ſtates of 
Hollande. During the ſhort time he filled the chair, his great moderation, un- 
ſpotted life, powerful arguments, extreme diligence in his. charge, and the clear 
reaſon which ſhone in all his diſcourſes, drew moſt of the univerſity over to his 
opinions: and, upon his deceaſe. in A. D. 1609, great heats broke out between 


his diſciples, and thoſe of a contrary perſuaſion. - Both parties applied to the go- 


vernment for countenance; the followers of Arminius, in 1610, addreſſing a re- 
monſtrance (containing the antiquity, and ſabſtance of their doctrines) to the ſtates 


of Hallande, and the Caluiniſs oppoſing it by a contra. remonbrance; this gave 


occaſion to the demoninations of remonſtrants and contra-remonſtrants, ſo frequent 
in the writings of thoſe parties. A conference was thereupon: held between the 
ableſt men on both ſides before the States General; in which the remonſtrants 
were thought to have had the better of the diſpute: Gr the contra-remonſirants, 


to ſupply with power what they wanted in argument, applied to P. Maurice, as 
their patron, and proſecuted their opponents with cenſures in ſeveral conſiſtories. 


This prince being of different ſentiments, iv: the diſputed points, from the party 
he eſpouſed, Barnevelt ſuſpected him of a defign to make bimſelf Herren of 
the ſtates: and undertook the protection of the remonſtrants.” | 7 
Tu controverſy, began in Hollande, was carried over into England and put 
every body upon enquiring into the diſputed doctrines. Abbot, the new archbi- 
ſhop, perſuaded James to engage in it, upon the curators of the univerſity of 
Leyden, having choſen Conradus Vorſtius, profeſſor” at Steinfurt, to ſucceed Ar. 
minius, with whom he was ſuppoſed to agree in principles; and for that reaſon 
his election, in Augaft this year, was oppoſed by the Caluiniſsi, who charged 
him with unſound doctrine. Vourſtius going to the Hague for a publick juſtifica- 
tion, no body appeared againſt him: and, when, upon a revival of the charge, 
his adverſaries were heard before the ſtates of Hollande, he made ſo good a deſence, 
that the /Zates declared it ſatisfactory, and that they ſaw no reaſon, why he ſhould. 
be denied the chair at Leyden. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in controverſy againſt | 
Bellarmine : and had ſo general a reputation for learning, that Du Pleſis Mornay 
had invited him to the chair of Saumur; and Maurice landgrave of Heſſe deſigned 
to make him profeſſor in one of his univerſities. James however, taking upon 
himſelf to be protector general of the reformation, and to know more in divinity 
than all the profeſſors of the age, complained againſt him to the fares, not di- 
rectly on account of any Arminian tenents, though he threw a general cenſure on 
- theſe, but for ſome dangerous paſſages in a treatiſe he had wrote about the divine 
attributes. In this ſcholaſtick' treatiſe; Yorfius had refined too much in his argu= 
mentations, and given room to be ſuſpected of holding ſome heterodox'opinions 
with regard to. the divine infinity, immenſity, ubiquity, incorporeity, and immu- 
tability, and the generation of Chriſt from all eternity. The king, paying no 
regard to Vonſtiuss having vindicated himſelf in a ſolemn hearing, required that he 
ſhould. be turned out of his profeſſorſhip, ſince a perſon in that poſt ought to be 
free, not only from guilt, but from the very ſuſpicion; of heterodoxy. Vorftius 
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wrote an apology for himſelf, and the fates pleaded in his behalf, that he had Ja 


been tried and acquitted: James ſtill inſiſted on his removal, and, on his books 
being burnt in Hollande (as he had treated them in England) proteſting, that, if they 
declined doing ſo, he would publiſh to the world their defection from the faith of 
Chriſtianity. The flates were unwilling to throw a ſlur on Vorſtius; which gave 
occaſion to other remonſtrances: James grew more eager, and warm by the delays 
uſed; and ſignified to them, that he took more pride in the title of Protector of 
religion, than in that of King of Great Britain; that the doctrines of Vorſtius 
were a ſcandal to the Reformation, and that his hereſies were incompatible with the 
friendſhip of the king of England. Whether Winwood, who ſeems to have acted 
with ſome paſſion of his own in this affair, exceeded his inſtructions, and expreſſed 
his maſter's ſentiments too ſtrongly, in threatning the fates with a rupture of all 


friendſhip, if they did not remove Vorſtius, as James thought in his cooler mo- 


ments, he had certainly, on occaſion of the declaration he publiſhed againſt that 


profeſſor, {aid, © That he would not only write, but fight, againſt the fates, rather 
* than Vorſtius ſhould neſt at Leyden.” The States General, not thinking it proper 


to quarrel with England, at a time when they had little reaſon to depend upon the 
friendſhip of France, which was making an alliance with Spaine by inter-marriages, 
agreed, at laſt, to remove Vorſtius, from Leyden and the Hague, to ſome other town 
of Hollande, where he was to be confined, and, within half a year at fartheſt, write 
a refutation of the hereſies wherewith he had been charged. Whilſt the fates were 
inſiſting on the liberty of their country, archbiſhop Abbot and the earl of Saliſbury 


U 


had contrived an expedient for getting over that difficulty, and carrying the point, 


in queſtion, by getting them to ſuſpend judgment in the caſe, till the whole proceſs 


had been ſent to the Reformed churches, not in Denmark, Sweden, and the North of 


Germany, where the Lutherans prevailed, but to the Calviniſts in France, Geneva, 
Swizzerland, the Palatinate, and Heſſen, for their advice and opinion, and, in the 
mean time, to ſend Vorſtius out of the country, till a definitive ſentence was given. 
This however doth not appear to have been propoſed, being probably prevented by 

the judgment above-mentioned; which yet did not pleaſe James, becauſe Vorſtius 
was not baniſhed out of all the United Provinces: and he received not long after a 


new diſpleaſure; the curators of the univerſity of Leyden ſhewing no deference to - 


his recommendation, in the choice of the next profeſſor 


. 


BARNEVELT, ever a friend to juſtice and liberty, having, in the aſſemblies of the Inſtitution o 


ſlates, ſtrenuouſly ſupported the equity of their proceedings and the independency of ” 


their authority, loſt Fames's favour ; who lightly ſuſpected him of being alienated 


from the good cauſe, and of eſpouſing the French intereſt, becauſe he had aſſerted 


the liberties of his country on this occaſion. Prince Maurice, on the contrary, 
having ſtruck in with his paſſions, and exerted all his intereſt to get him gratified in 
the affair of Vorſtius, inſinuated himſelf ſo far into his good graces, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the reflections he had, in the debates about the truce of the Netherlands, 
thrown upon his Britannick. majeſty's courage (for which he had been obliged to 
make an honourary ſatisfaction) he now cauſed him to be elected knight of the 

Garter. This prince's influence was undoubtedly of great ſervice in ſaving Fames's 


credit, and extricating him out of an affair, in which he had too warmly and un- 


adviſedly engaged, at a very unſeaſonable time:; when he was labouring to get from 


the Hates a preſent ſupply of 20, ooo J. and to fix upon them the payment of + 


700,000 crowns (which, being the amount of a third part of what Henry IV had ad- 
vanced to the fates in 1605, and the three following years, the court of France 
pretended to defalk out of their debt, in virtue of the treaty with Roſuy:) he had 


the good luck however to ſucceed in both theſe caſes. His neceſſities were very 
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urgent; privy ſeals were iſſued for a loan of 200,000. and projectors teaſed the 
lord treaſurer with abundance of ſchemes * for raiſing money, and improving the 
revenue; very few whereof merited his approbation, and one only ſeems to haye 


been adopted. James had retrenched of late the uſual expence of ſumptuous en- 


tertainments about court, and, in proportion as his meaſures for the ſettlement of 
Ireland took place, diſbanded his forces there ?, till the army was reduced to half its 
former number. He continued however to expend large ſums in the building of 
towns 3 for the ſecurity of Uſfer, taking upon himſelf a third part of that charge, 
for the greater diſpatch: and, to procure a ſufficient ſupply for this uſeful work, he 

inſtituted the order of haronets, a new hereditary title of honour, inferior to barons, 
but ſuperior to knights, whoſe creations from this time became more rare, not a 
tenth part of the uſual number being made after the inſtitution of baronets, This 
title was conferred by patent under the great ſeal; the number, according to the 

firſt regulation, was not to exceed 200; nor was this to' be filled up, when any of 
them came to be extin& for want of male iſſue. The perſons, capable of receiving 
this honour, were to be gentlemen of at leaſt three deſeents, to have 1000f, a year 


in preſent poſſeſſion, and to pay 1000/. in money towards the plantation of Der; 


Marriage of 


for which they were to bear in their coat an augmentation of the armes of Uſer, 
viz. argent, a ſiniſter hand couped, Gules. The world was ſo little difpoſed for do- 
ing any thing to help the king in his diſtrefs, even for the advancing of his lauda- 
ble meaſures, that this new honour was ſpoken of in a flighting manner by thoſe 
who afterwards accepted it; as thirty fix gentlemen of noble race + did before Mid- 
fummer: it became afterwards very numerous, contrary to its original inſtitution, - 
Tux late queen's maxims of policy ſeem to have inſpired James with a jealouſy 


lady 4rabelia. in reſpect of his couſin, the lady Arabella Stewart; whoſe relation to the crown 


was otherwiſe too remote to allow any juſt ground of fear from her pretenſions. 
There had been for ſome years a ſuſpicion of her having contracted a private mar- 
riage with W. Seymour, grandſon to the carl of Hertford : and both, being taken 
up the laſt year, and interrogated on the ſubject 5, had confeſſed it, and been com- 
mitted, the huſband to the Tower, and the lady to the cuſtody of Sir James Crofts. 
Their confinement was fo far from being cloſe, that they held a conſtant correſpon- 


| gence, and ſometimes viſited one another: but, it being reſolved to remove the lat- 


ter to Durham, they agreed to make their eſcape. Arabella, lying, on Monday, 
June 3, at Mr. Coniers's houſe near Highgate, in her way to the North, ſtole thence, 
between three and four in the morning, diſguiſed, as ſhe uſed to be when ſhe 
made a ſecret viſit to her huſband: and, getting to Blackwall, found a boat ready 
to carry her to Lee; about a mile from which place a French veflel lay at anchor to 
take her on board, with Mr. Seymour; who had likewiſe got in diſguiſe out of the 
Tower, following a cart that had brought him billets. A boat, which waited for 
him at the Trungate, carried him down to Lee: but, finding his wife gone, he em- 
barked in a Newcefle collier, which for 40 J. landed him at Offend, Their eſcape 
was not known at court till Tueſday in the afternoon : when orders were ſent to a 


pinnace, that lay in the Downes, to ſcour along the road to Calais, and up the coaſt 


towards Dankerche, in order to ſeize the French veſſel; which, having lingered, at 


Arabellas inſtances, in hopes of taking in her buſband, was diſcovered and taken by 


the pinnace. The lady, being brought back, was committed to the Tower, much 
le concerned for her own reftraint, than glad of Mr. Seymour 't eſcape. In the 
mean time, a proclamation had been iſſued for apprehending them: and letters 
written to the court of France and to the archdukes, on a fuppofition of their re- 


treat thither, deſcribing the offence in black colours, and prefling their being \ ſent 


back without delay. Their deſign ſeems to have been for France : but Seymour be- 


See Cotton Libfary, Cleopatra, F. vi. - * Winwodd, iii. 309. _ 3 Boderie, Dep. April 20. 
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ing {et aſhore at Ofzend, went to Bruges, and put himſelf under the protection of j aus I. 
the archdukes; who, inſtead of delivering him, interceded in his behalf, befeeching NV N 

James to pardon ſo ſmall a fault as a clandeſtine marriage, and to ſuffer his wife 9 
and him to live together. If the Spani ards had got Arabella into their hands to - 
manage as they pleaſed, they might poſſibly have created ſome trouble to Famer p 
but Mr. Seymour was of little conſequence to their intreagues, though he continued 
abroad till the deceaſe of the lady Arabella, This happening t on Sepr. 27, 1615, 
the was interred at Weſtminſter, in the ſame vault with Mary queen of Scots and 
prince Henry; but without any funeral pomp, becauſe ſhe had died a priſoner, 

Tx affair of Cleves was the chief point which engaged the attention of all the League with | 

courts in Europe. The king of England had no intereſt in it any further, than to = 1 Fd 
prevent the dangers that might ariſe from the houſe of 4ufria's aggrandifing itſelf the faceeſion 
by the ſpoils of the princes who had a right to the ſucceſſion : and the ſame jealouſy a 
had embarked other powers in the diſpute. The emperor, to avoid this jealouſi | 
granted the inveſtiture of Fuliers * to the elector of Saxony, which he could not 
legally do, unleſs it was a male fief, and devolved to the empire; thus arrogating to 
humfelf a power which he might equally exerciſe over the reſt of the united terri- 
tories in diſpute, and hoping to divide the Prozefant intereſt, whilſt a Popiſh league 
was forming to ſupport his pretenſions, and promote the intereft of the Auſtrian 
family. The elector, who had married a fiſter of the queen of England's, applied 

to James for his affiſtance: but received a cold anſwer, exhorting him to an amica- 
ble way of having his claim decided, and to continue firm in the Protgſtant in- 
tereſt, The duke of Firtemberg had come, in April, laſt year, to Londm 3, in 
hopes of engaging the king to enter, as Henry IV had done, into the league made at 
Hall between the princes of the union: but James excepted to it, as being too ge- 
. neral, not ſpecifying either its cauſes, or how far the confederates were bound to 
proceed in the affair of Cleves, in protecting the inheritance, and oppoſing attempts 
againſt the princes in poſſeſſion. He expreſſed, however, a willingneſs + to join in 

a defenſive league, for the ſecurity of religion, liberty, and peace of the empire, and 
for affiſting the right heirs of Cleves, with ſuch a number of forces, or a ſum of 
money equal to their pay, as ſhould be ſettled by a common treaty. 'The death of 
the elector Palatine, the moſt conſiderable of the confederated princes, threw all 
their affairs into confuſion; they could no longer agree among themfelves, and ſorne 
were on the point of receding from the union: a difpute aroſe about the admi- 
niſtration of the electorate, which the late elector had left, by his will, to the duke 
of Denx-Ponts, a Calviniſt, excluding his uncle the duke of Newburgh (who 
chimed it as the next heir male of the family capable of exercifing it) becauſe he 
was a Lutheran, In this ſtate of affairs, James thought proper to fuſpend the in- 
ſtructions he had given Winmood to treat for the league, till he faw a better har- 
mony among the German princes, and what reſolution the Datrb would take; 
reſolving to have no tranſactions with the former, till they agreed better among 
themſclves. The emperor, in the mean time, ſetting on foot a treaty at Cologne, 
propoſed that his commiſfary and the elector of Saxony ſhould be admitted to go- 
vern the territories in queſtion, jointly with the prinees of Br m1denburgh and Neu- 
zurgb; that himſelf ſhould be acknowledged the ſole judge in the diſpute; that 
tte town and caſtle of Frlrers ſhould be either put into his hands, or elfe ſe- 
queſtered to two princes, one a Proteſlane, the other a Papiſt; and that ſome im- 
poſts, rely laid on veſſels paſſing up and down the Rhine, might he aboliſhed. 
This laſt᷑ urticle was readily granted; thoſe in behalf of the elector of Saxony, and 
for the ſequeſtration of Fulters, were abſolutely rejected: only the two ptinces poſ- 
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Jas I. ſeſſed of the dutchies were willing, to govern them in the name of his imperial ma- 
72 jeſty, to ſubmit their claims to him and the princes of the empire, and that the 


vernor of Juliers ſhould take an oath to the emperor. No accommodation en- 
ſuing, the prince of Anhalt came over to England, in Oclober, to renew the treaty 
with James, whoſe reaſons for declining it Kill ſubſiſting, nothing was concluded. 
Neuburgh ſtill kept up his claim *, though Deux-Ponts had been generally acknow- 
ledged adminiſtrator of the Palatinate ; and, the emperor Rodolph dying, this year 


» 
A. D. 1612. on Fanuary 20, N. S. a new diſpute aroſe between them about the vicariat of the 


NY empire. 


Duke of Bon- 
illon a 


This hindered Neuburgh 3 from coming into the defenſive league; which 
the king of Great Britain thought fit to make, + on March 28, with John duke 
of Deux-Ponts adminiſtrator of the Palatinate, the elector of Brandenburg and 
his two brothers, the duke of Wirtemberg, the landgrave of Heſſe, the marqueſs of 
Baden, and the five princes of Anhalt, for the maintenance of the imperial au- 
thority, the conſtitutions of the empire, and the Germanic liberty. The league, 
e being founded on the union made at Hall, was to continue for the ſame term of 
« fix years; in caſe any of the contracting parties were attacked or moleſted, on ac- 
« count either of that union, or of their afliſting the princes intereſted in the ſuc- 
« ceſſion of Cleves ; James was to ſend a ſuccour of 4000 men; and the princes 
« one of 2000, or an equivalent in money, at the option of the party attacked, 
«© within three months after demand, at their reſpective charges: theſe were to be 
« reimburſed at the end of three years, and the auxiliary room: to be at the diſpoſal, | 
« and under the command, of the aſſiſted party. 5 
Tux duke of Bouillon was ſent over, in the month following, to England, 
by the regent of France, 5 to acquaint Fames with the concluſion of the inter- 
marriages with Spaine, and to remove the jealouſies he might poſſibly, on that 
account, entertain of deſigns formed, either againſt himſelf, or the French Hu- 
gonots. The duke, being himſelf an Hugonot and the chief director of that party, 
was the fitteſt perſon that could be employed in ſuch a negotiation: and aſſured 
the king, of the regent's reſolution for adhering inviolably to the treaties between 
France and England, of her deſire to cultivate and improve the amity between 
the two crowns, of her readineſs to promote the common cauſe of the princes 
their allies, and of her cauſing the edicts for the exerciſe of the reformed religion 
in France to be duely obſerved. James replied, © that he had nothing to ſay of 
« the marriages, as they were already concluded; that he ſhould carefully maintain 
« his treaties with France, and direct his embaſſadors to act in concert with hers 
« on all occaſions for the common cauſe; that, as he had juſt concluded a defen- 
« five league with the princes of the anion (a copy whereof was given the duke) he 
e deſired the court of France would enter, and uſe its credit to engage the ſtates of 
« the United Provinces to enter, into the ſame alliance; that he was pleaſed o_ 
te the regent's aſſurances of maintaining the edicts in favour of the reformed religion 
« as the beſt means of preſerving the peace of France; that in a full perſuaſion of 
« the loyal diſpoſition of the Reformed, he was confident they would give her no 


e Juſt cauſe to diſtruſt them, and, if any particular perſons among them ſhould 


« fail in their duty to the king and her, they ſhould receive no encouragement from 
„ him, and he would freely give her his advive on the occaſion, as if they had no 
« relation to him or to the affair of religion: but, in caſe, which he hoped would 
4 never happen, her majeſty ſhould be perſuaded to violate theſe edits openly in 

 « the ſight of the world, and perſecute the Reformed for their religion, he inſiſted, 
« that neither his late league with France, nor his. preſent confirmation of i it, 
« ſhould be underſtood ſo, as to bar him from preventing the miſchief; nature 
| ee Dep Nev. 17% — iti. 230. 288. id 330. 357. + Rymer, xvi. 714. | 
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teaching every one, when he ſees his neighbour attacked for a quarrel in which 


Bouillon. 


- 813 


Jauxs I. 


e he is alike concerned, to foreſee what he ought to expect for himſelf.” Such 


was the anſwer which James deliv 


Ir is no 
diſpoſition, as to a marriage between the prince of Wales and Chretienne, the ſecand 3 
daughter of France; | which la Boderie had attempted before, but had found him. 42 
rather inclined to a match with Spaine*, This laſt had been offered by Taxis, 
Zuniga, and Alonzo de Velaſco, Spaniſh embaſſadors at the court of England: but „ 
James had neglected their overtures, till the duke of Savoy had ſent an embaſſador 
to him with propoſals for a double marriage between their children. Theſe were 


rejected: and Velaſco renewed his former overture, declaring to the king and tome 


of his council, that he had received orders from his maſter, if the match was 


agreeable to the king and prince, to aſſure them of his readineſs to enter into a 


treaty, ſo as ſome good way might be found for the ſafety of her conſcience. The 
King could not help taking notice of this propoſal: and Sir 7obn Digby, his embaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, was ordered to mention it to the court of Spainez which diſavowed 
Velaſco, at leaſt as to the eldeſt Infanta, The anſwer was, © that the queen of 


France had lately renewed the treaty, which had been begun in the time of Henry 
IV, for the marriage of this princeſs to Louis XIII; and preſſed it fo ſtrongly, 
« that, for many reaſons, the king of Spaine could not reject it: but, if prince 
% Henry would caſt his eyes on the younger Infanta, his ſecond daughter, he 
« ſhould be ready to treat of their marriage on reaſonable conditions, provided 
« ſomething conſiderable in point of religion might be accommodated?” To this 
Digby replied, he had nothing to do, but to report the anſwer,” The inſincerity 
of this proceeding probably diſpoſed James to entertain more readily the overtures 


for a match with the princeſs Chretienne, which the queen regent ſo much deſired 8 
for ſecuring the quiet of France on all ſides, that ſhe would not ſtick at giving a 
greater fortune with the younger, than had been given with her elder daughter. 
The alliance was at this time ſo agreeable to the king of England, that death had 


no ſooner rendered it impracticable to be contracted with his eldeſt ſon, than he 
carried on the treaty in behalf of the younger. | | 


- 


Six Robert Cecil earl of Saliſbury had hitherto managed the affairs of Eng land, 1 
with a capacity ſcarce equalled by any ſtateſman in Europe, and with ſo abſolute a fal of Sali 


; bury. 
power in ſuch as related to foreign ſtates, that he might juſtly be deemed the ſole * 


miniſter in that reſpect. He was a man of great penetration, prudence and induſtry, 
of wonderfull quickneſs and diſpatch in buſineſs, cloſe in his own meaſures, vigilant - 
over the conduct of others, and dexterous in finding out their intreagues and deſigns, - 
An integrity ſuperior to all the means of corruption, added to his great qualities 


and extraordinary talents, gained him ſo entire a credit with his maſter, that James 
truſted implicitely to his conduct in all political matters, never tak ing any ſtep of 


that nature without his advice: and whatever particular favourites he might have, 
none of them appeared with any luſtre, ſo as to diſguſt the people, ſo long as Saliſ. 


bury was living. His advancement to the dignity. of lord treaſurer, which in a 
neceſſitous court involved him in an infinite deal of new buſineſs, did not eaſe him 


of the burden of all the publick affairs that lay upon him in the poſt of ſecretary: 


he continued to diſcharge both offices with an high reputation, till his weak body, 


being worn out by the too great application of bis mind and a continued ſeries of 


fatigues, was ſeized with a dropſical and ſcorbutical diſorder in the winter; and, 

after ſecking relief in vain from bathing in the waters at Bath, he died in his return 

thence, on Sunday May 24, at Marlborough. During his indiſpoſition, there 
e 261; 2010 „ ec WWII II 
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, on May 29, in writing to the duke of * 


t unlikely but this miniſter was likewiſe charged to ſound the king's Treay for 4 
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Janis happened a quarrel between the earl of Montgomery ad young Ramſey, which was. 
J. D. 1612. near producing a general one between the Engliſb and Scots: but the king, taking 


? 


cogniſance of the matter, after a full Wann of both parties on March 15, com- 


mitted Ramey to the Tower, and baniſhed him afterwards the court and kingdom. 
The impartiality, which his majeſty ſhewed on this occafion, ought in reaſon to 


* have reſtrained the Scots from preſuming fo much, either on bs forgiving temper "5 


or on the biaſs of his affection towards them, as to commit crimes, which in no 


orderly government can paſs with impunity : yet the lord Sangubair committed 
Toon after, by means of Robert Carliſle, his ſervant and others, a notorious murder, 
odious in its nature and circumſtances, upon the perſon of one Turner a fencing 


maſter. A proclamation being ifſued, on May, 13, for apprehending the murderers, 
Sangubair and his ſervants were taken: and ſo inexorable was Fames in point of 5 
juſtice, that no interceftions could fave that nobleman and his ſervants from being | 
executed. N 


Tux king had long laid it down for a rule, to marry his ſons to the daughters of 


great monarchs, and bis daughters to leſſer princes: no double intermarriage was 


compatible with this maxim, and it was perhaps the reaſon, why an overture of 
this kind from Savoy had been rejected without entering into a treaty, which the 


council of England was ready to do with regard to a fingle match, if the em- 


baſſador, employed to make the motion, bad not been reſtrained from it by his 
inſtructions. He had been free in declaring this his reſolution: and it perhaps 
encouraged Frederick V elector Palatine, to aſpire to the marriage of the pri- 
ceſs Elizabeth, the moſt deſerving young lady of the age, whether conſidered in 
the external graces of her perſon, or in the interiour perfections of her mind, uni- 
verſally admired for her excellent underſtanding, her incomparable temper, equa- | 
nimity, and fortitude, her eminent virtues, and fine accompliſhments *. The duke 
of V. irtemberg ſeems to have firſt moved it, when he came to the court of Eng- 


Land in April, 1610: and the duke of Bouillun, under whoſe eye the young prince 


had been brought up, for ſome years, in the univerſity of Sedan, promoted it by 


his good offices during his late embaſſys. The count of Hannau was ſent after 


Death of 
prince Henry 


him to demand the princeſs in form: and Frederich, coming over in perſon, land- 


ed, on Friday, October 16, at Graveſend, with a train of eight counts, thirty fix | 


=] gentlemen, and about 1 50 attendants. He was received /ſuitably to his dignity; 
and, beſides Bſex-houſe the place of his uſual refidence, he had lodgings appointed 


for his perſon with the prince of Wales at St. Fames's,” who had been prodigiouſly 


zealous in urging a match, which he hoped might afford him an opportunity of 


making a campaign in Germany, and appearing there at the head of a Proteſtant 
army for the defence and propogation of religion. They did not long enjoy each 
other's converſation : prince Henry being ſeized 4, on Sunday, October 25, after din- 


ner, with a fever accompanied at firſt by a Jooſtnefs: but turning, on the Wedneſday 


following, to a quotidian, and with more violence than it began: yet he was per- 


haps then not thought in danger, ſince the Palatine went, the next day, to the feaſt | 
of Sir Fohn. Suiner ton, the new lord mayor. Oſborne ſays, he felt no pain during 
his ſickneſs, except in his head, and that Sir 7. heodore Mayerne would have had him 
let blood, but the advice was rejected by the Engliſb phyſicians. They ſeem, indeed, 

to have all conſented at laſt, except Dr. Butler of Cambridge : : but delays, much 


| ſhort of a week, are often fatal in fevers.” The prince was not bled till Sunday, 
November 1; and ſeemed ſomewhat better the next morning: but, his fever return- 


ing, he died, in the 190 year of his age, on Friday, November 6, between ſeven and 
eight! in the evening, univerſally lamented. He was a "wy promiſing youth, had 
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CCC 
good parts, and was not a little curious in his enquiries about the ſtate, the policy 
and intereſts, of foreign countries; plauſible in his carriage *, juſt in his dealings 


_ 
Jauzsh 
exact ih his payments, ſerious in religion, deteſting vain ſwearing, and every thing 4. D. 1611. 

that Was ptofane. He had ſo great an averſion to a Popiſh match, that, during his . 

illneſs, his conſcience ſeemed to have been touched with his having hearkened to e 
that propoſed with France: and the Puritans cried him up as one prefigured in 

the Revelations for Rome's deſtruction. Flattered with this notion, or fired with 
an emulation of Henry V, he breathed nothing but war; a martial ſpirit, which re- 

commended him much to the Exgliſb in general, though it might expoſe their 
country to heavy calamities, and impoveriſh it by inſupportable taxes; to which in 
, thoſe days they were infinitely averſe, The pride his father took in the early ap- 
| pearances of his genius, and in the great expectations of the world from him, added 
Fe. to his natural affection, made him ſettle on this prince a revenue of 57,0001, a2 
year, which, though the principality of Wales and the dutchy of Cornwal might be 8 
included in it, did yet, with the advantages of purveyance, enable him, at that time, 
to make a ſplendid figure in his houſhold; the officers whereof managed it with 
diſcretion, modeſty, order, and ceconomy. He had good inſtructors, and many 
perſons of worth among his attendants: but he conſulted very few of them; and 
many preſaged ill of his future conduct, from his choice of Robert earl of Eſſex for 
his play- fellow and confident; The homage paid to the riſing ſun blew up the na- 
tural vanity of youth; his thoughts flew high; his views of ambition were not con- 
fined by the bounds of reaſon and judgment: he was obſtinate, and could not eaſily 
be removed * from any ſettled opinion. The general ignorance in the art of phy- 
ſick, or the malevolence of ſuch as found in his death a diſappointment of their 
hopes, gave riſe to ſome idle ſurmiſes of his having been poiſoned, either by per- 
famed gloves, or by eating bunches of grapes, or by ſome other unknown way: 
but without any reaſonable foundation. Stow, an exact obſerver of what paſſed in + 
his time, ſays, he died of an epidemical malignant fever, which reigned that year in 
moſt parts of the land, and carried off a great number of people of all ſorts and ages. | 
Tye death of Henry rather haſtened, than retarded, the marriage of the eleor 
| Palatine, generally called at that time the Palſgrave. The firſt draught of the 
articles for it, ſettled by the intervention of the duke of Bouillon, was ſigned 3 on 
May 16: and provided, that the princeſs Elizabeth, in lieu of a portion of 
« 40,0001. to be paid within two years, ſhould have a jointure in lands to.the 
« yearly value of 10,0007. and 1500 l. a year for pinmoney, paid quarterly; the 
« number of her attendants, male and female, was fixed, all to be of her own ap- 
« pointment: and the king her father was to be at the expence of ſending her to 
Bacharach on the Rhine, between Mentz' and Coblentz, where Frederick was to 
« receive and conduct her to Heidelberg. Towards defraying theſe charges, James 
iſſued, on Auguſt 30, commiſſions for levying 20 5. on a knight's fee, or 20/. a year 
in land ; an aid incident to feudal tenures, due to the crown for the marriage of a 
king's eldeſt daughter, and levyable from the time, ſhe attained the age of ſeven years, 
and was capable of being affianced. It was levied with great lenity, and produced 
but 20,500/. a ſum far ſhort of the expence (amounting # to 93, 294 L) which 
James was put to on this occaſion. November 17, the day of queen Elizabeth's 
acceſſion, was choſen for the ſignature of ſome articles, either additional, or expla- 
natory of the former, and fixing the time of the ſolemnization and conſummation 


of the marriage to be by the beginning of the May following. It was further ſtipu- J 9. 1613. | 
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lated, „ that the caſtle of Franckendale, and the town of Fridelbeim ſhould be al SO 
« ſigned the princeſs for her reſidence; that ſhe ſhould have the free exerciſe of 
' T Oftorne' James, 116. 139. Winwood, iii. 281, 3 Rymer, xvi, 722. 724. Annals of 
King James, p. . | 555 e | 8 hes 
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ee her religion, by her own chaplain, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 5 
. land that, in caſe of her ſurviving the Palſgrave, ſhe ſhould enjoy her join- 
« ture, though ſhe returned to England, and her children ſhould not marry without 


6 James's conſent ; that; in defect of male iſſue, the daughters ſhould have 40,0001. 
«*, apiece, and ſhare their mother's effects; that, if the pripceſs married a ſecond 


_ & huſband, ſhe ſhould give up her jointure, and receive back ber portion, to which 
« her children by the firſt ſhould ſucceed, unleſs ſhe had ſome likewiſe by the ſe- 


« cond, and then it was to be divided between them all; a power to diſpoſe of 
« ſome honorary part thereof being reſerved to Elizabe i The Palſsrave was 
big made and well ſhaped, with a look that promiſed very little genius, though it 
did not want the lineaments of good humour: he was heavy, flegmatick, and un- 


active, yet extolled to the ſkies, becauſe he was a rigid Calvuiniſt, by the French Hugo- 


nots and the Engliſh Puritans, Theſe ſects were infinitely elated at the marriage n; 


and their heads were filled with ſtrange imaginations about the fall of the pope, 200 


miraculous deliverances and felicities to be effected by his means; finding ſome ri- 


diculous pretences for theſe wild notions, from their phantaſtical interpretations of 


the books of Daniel and the Revelations. The queen had been always averſe to 
the match, thinking it unworthy of her daughter, and a derogation of her dignity; 


the marriage was no ſooner compleated, than ſhe treated her with the ſtyle of Goodwife 


Palſgrave, and ſpoke of her huſband by that of Goodman Palſgrave ſetting a pre- 


cedent for the common people's adopting them in their common diſcourſes, The 
parties, having been affianced on December 27, were married on Valentines day, 


February 14, in the chapel royal at White-hall: and, ſtaying in England to the latter 
end of April, were convoyed thence, by the lord admiral Notingham, to Fluſbing. 
From this place they were attended by the duke of Lenox, the earl of Arundel, the 
viſcount Liſle, and the lord Harington, who defrayed all theexpences, to Bacharach: 
and, being arrived there in the Palatine's dominion, the charge of thoſe Er 8% | 
enn eaſed, and the princeſs was conducted by her hutband to — 
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; HE been attooking tn We of this A are By 8 on. 
1 8 pretended box, of letters and ſonnets; which Was made uſe of to defame 
her, 105 was the onely means, the rebels had, of giving any colout of probability to, 
their accuſations. All the evidence produced for it was, a copy of an act of the 
privy; council of Scotland, on September 16, 1568, importing only 4 a receipt 
given by the earl of Marruy to the earl of Morton forea filver box gilt, with all 
7 N enz and contratts between en, 9 Mera, and the , of N 
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« any altergtion thereof i in any ſs as, 119 have all the ſaid laters and 1 writin "Fi | 
« coming to Morton and others engaged.) in. revenging the king's 8 murder, = 

e they ſhould have occaſion. for it, to manifeſt the ground and equity of their pro- 
« cecdings : and a declaration of Murray, Morton, and their collegues, given, u pon | 
ct * their honour and. OS: to 0 pay council of: lic that Lana, NT: 


was 90 found, as alledged : __ as all pen me 1 on it, they 4 to = e | 
have been very exact in their proof of a point ſo fundamental. It is eaſy to ſay, a = 5 
box was found upon Dalgleiſebe; but in the account, which they cooked up, of his 1 5 5 
examination, it doth not appear, that they ſo. much as aſked him a queſtion about 
| the box and the writings : and, in his dying ſpeech, he abſolutely denied it; and, 
acquitting the queen entirely of any knowledge of the king's murder, charged the 
contrivance of it on Murray and Morton, and the execution on Bothwell, , It was 
full as eaſy to counterfeit the queen's hand ſo, as it might reſemble her other writ» 
ings : but to prove how they came. by the letters, in a manner that might afford. a - 
reaſonable preſumption, they were hers, was an affair of more difficulty, and there · „ „ 
fore omitted. It appears from Murray's receipt above, that. the box and letters 3 
were to be kept carefully, and ready to be produced for the vindication of Morton 
and his aſſociates: yet, after their, being produced to the queen and council of Eng 
land, they were ſunk for ever. They had done the buſineſs for which; the letters 
| had been forged; and were never heard of more: nor is there the leaſt yeſtige to be „ 
found of any of them in all the records of the council and other repoſitories af 
publick papers in Scotland; circumſtances that afford reaſon to chink, they would 
not bear an examination. The box too bath diſappeared, which had been her firſt 
huſband's, Francis II king of France a, being ſtudded over in abundanee of places 
with the initial letter of his name F, and a crown over it; they had ſeized; her 
nh in it, and afterwards applied it to hold their forged yy" But what 5 
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ſo much, as that all the world ſhould know her lewdnefſs. 


Feb, i. 409. 526. 7 Prote o/t of Huntley and Argyle. 


- 


8 evidemly the falſeſhood of this account is, that the box and writings are ſaid 


to be found upon :Dalglerſche, on Fune 20, 1567, when Sir James Balfour, and the 
caſtle of Edenburgh, had deelared for them: and Dalgleiſcbe was not taken till the 


beginning of the September following, by Grange, off Scotland *, in one of Both- 


wells ſhips, with Tallo, Fobn Hepburne, and others of his ſervants, who were the 


firſt that gave information of the manner of the murder. N 

As to the ſonnets, Brantome and Rin/ard*; who knew queen Mary well, and 
were the beſt judges, i in the age, of her ſtyle and manner of writing, thought them 
far unequal to her compoſitions, which were. all eaſy, ſpritely, and gentile: and, 
having read them in Buchanan Detection, pronounced them in their judgment to 
be none of her making; nor will any man of taſte form a different, upon reading 
the ſpecimen given of her poetry by Brantome, This great man had the fame 
opinion of the letters, which Buchanan endeavoured to impoſe upon the warld for 
hers, though unworthy of her in every reſpect. and having nothing in them of her 
ſtyle, eaſe, delicacy, and manner of writing, They were 3 without date of time or 
place, without any mention of the bearer” by whom ſent, without any ſignature of 
the perſon ſuppoſed to write them, or any ſuperſcription to the perſon, to whom 
they were addreſſed. They were neither ſigned nor ſealed; it was never known 
who delivered or received them, and the Diary called Cecil: (of paſſages from 
prince Fame's birth, in June 1566; till the battel of Langfde in 156 5 in the hand- 
writing! of Jobn Reid, Bichonan s amanvenfis, ſeems to have been drawn up for 
his maſter's uſe, when he was ſet to compoſe the letters, though full of miſtakes, or 


wilful falſehoods . Murray, Morton, and the other contrivers of the king s mur- 


der, in order to diſculpate themſelves, and ſupport their ufurped power, found it 


neceſſary to charge it upon the queen: and, as her marriage with Bothwell, which 


they had adviſed and entered into a bond to maintain, was the onely ground of. 
ſuſpicion, it became likewiſe neceffary for them to repreſent that marriage as an 
effect, not of their advice, but of an unlawful love long before entertained between 
her and Bothwell, This ſeems to have been the reaſon, why Buchanar repreſented 
this pretended amour to have begun very early, in A. D. i566; and, after mention- 
ing lady Reyes and Margaret Carwood, a woman of her bed-chamber (though nei- 
ther they, nor any other of her'bed-chamber, were ever examined upon the ſubject) 
as perſons entruſted with bringing him to her bed, he hath the impudence to appeal 


| 6 the trath of it to Dalgleiſebe s confeflion, in which there is not a word of the 


matter s, and though he had in his dying fpeech before thouſands of ſpectators 
denied the fact, and that he had ever ſeen, carried, or brought, any letters between 
them, or was ever ſent io fetch the box in queſtion. No body becomes abandoned 

at once; yet he makes his queen the moſt ſhameleſs of women in a moment, car- 
rying on her amours in ſo indiſcreet and open a manner, as if ſhe deſired nothing 
Nothing however is 
more certain, than that queen Mary was ifreprogchable in every part of her be- 
haviour, and was beloved, eſteemed, and admired, by her ſubjects in general, till 
after the death of her huſband; when the artifices and calumnies of her enemies 


| Blackened her with the imputation of his murder. This charge of incontinence is 


not ſo much as hinted by any writer of the time: and, were it not in itſelf incredi- 
ble, it is ſufficiently refuted by Bot bells ſubſequent marriage in September, 1566, 
with the lady Jane Gordon; which, it cannot be thought, he would have con- 
tracted, if he had, at that time, any hopes of the queen's marriage. Theſe appear 
1 15 to have been put into his Ans two months after 7, "by larry, Morton, and 


0 Meboil, b. 88. J, it. 478 A 7 5 WE of the queen's 3 in Anderſon, 
18. Febb, i. 98 + Anderſon, ii. 277, 5 Keith, p. 364. 382. 384. 442. © * 173- 
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Teetbington, at the latter end of the November 
Op propoſed ĩt to bring him into their ſchem 
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d; which, upon Mary's rejecting it, 


of divorcing, the queen from het 
As for the letters relating to this affair, there is nothin 
agaiplt queen Mary ', nor indeed relating to the murder any further 
from mere conjectures, preſumptions, | 
interpreted and explained by Murray 
know their own meaning in what they forged, 

ſovereign, whom they had depoſed, and whoſe 

| were the onely perſons to atteſt the letters; 
pariſon with reſembling writings, 


| than is drawn 
and ſurmiſes, founded. only: on; general-wards 


were very unfit witneſſes againſt a 
power they had uſurped... Yet they 


admitte gh it was well enough known, how.eaſy it is to 
imitate hands fo, as no perſon. ſhall be able to diſtinguiſh his own, hand- writing 
from the counterfeit. It was well known likewiſe; that 


confeſſion, had counterfeited Mary's hand in ſeveral diſpatehes he had ſent to Eng- 


land in her name, without her command or knowledge; that Murray himſelf had 
been guilty of the like impoſture, in a cruel and deteſtable caſe ;- counterfeiting her 
| hand fo well, that ſhe could not diſtinguiſh it from her o | 
immediate execution of George earl of. Huntley * 
Dunbar, and faved purely by the compaſſion 
knowing the queen's intentions to ſave him, rode with great diligence to court, and 
 thewed her the forged warrant ; and chat there was a young woman, Marie de 
Bethune, who wrote ſo like the queen, that their hands could not be diſtinguiſhed; 
This damſel, having been employed by the rebels to write the letters in queſtion; had 
diſcovered the ſecret to ſome. of her friends, with aſſurances that they were all forged 
| and falſely laid upon her, majeſty, though ſhe durſt not ſpeak openly. to proye it: 
and the fear of her diſcovering, the myſtery kept them from making uſe. of the 
letters in Scotland; but, when they came into England, they made a mighty noiſe 


about them; knowing well how favourable queen Eliaabeth was to their calums - 
nies, Were fimilitude of hands allowed as a proof in criminal matters, no man; 
however innocent, could be ſure of his life for a moment; and, though it may be 


made uſe of ſometimes in civil and money matters, yet it muſt be attended with 
ſuch other circumſtances, according to the rules of the civil lay, as may be ſufi- 


cient to remove all doubts of forgery. No. ſuch circumſtances appeared in the 
preſent caſe; no proof of the letters being wrote, of the manner of their coming 
into Morton's hands, or of any one particular circumſtance proper to charge them 


on queen Mary, nor any one witneſs to atteſt any part of their charge, beſides them- 
ſelves, her mortal enemies, rebels, and traytors, known for ſuch by all the world, 


and who had no other means of gloſſing over their own iniquities. They had lady 


Reyres, Margaret Car wood, and other perſons, in their power, who were privy to 


Mary's pretended amours; yet, maſters as they were of the whale. kingdom, with | 
all its wealth, dignities, and force, they could not produce a ſingle witneſs of any 


one fact of an incontinency, which they repreſented as carried on in the indiſcreeteſt 
manner. Theſe conſiderations utterly deſtroy all the credit of the: box; and the let-· 

ters. or writings relating to the queen's pretended am ours. 2 
As there was nothing in any of the letters about the king's murder, but what 4s 
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founded on mere preſumptions,. and, drawn / thence. by precarious and dubious in- 


ferences, it may not be amiſs to conſider,” on whoſe; ſide the preſumptions in that 
reſpect were ſtrongeſt, Murray, Morton, and the chiefs of their party, had been 
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gullty of the blackeſt crimes , and were capable of any iniquity ; the firſt bad te. 


|  Ecived lands to the amount of 26,00 J. Scotch a year, and Marton, bad received 


grants of a like value from the queen's bounty: but neither pardons for their re- 
bellious and traiterous proceedings, nor benefits diſtributed with a laviſh hand, 
could either ſutisfy their ambition, or work in them the leaſt ſenſe of gratitude. 


Murray had long aſpired to the crown *: and by underhand ſuggeſtions of the legi- 


eimacy of his bith, for which be pretended to have evidences in the regiſter of the 
officiality' of St. Andrews; by his attempt to get the queen to ſubſtitute four per- 


el 


ſolis of the name of Stewart fot her ſueceſſors in the crown; by oppoſing every 
| propoſal for her marriage, to prevent her having children; by endeavouring to cruſh 
the Hamiltons, Gardom, and ether noblemen that opoſed his views; and by various 

bother meaſutes, endeavoured to promote his. deſign. When he found there was no 


Hindering her marriage with Darnley, he fortned a conſpiracy” with 4gyle, Rothes, 
and others 3, t0 ſeize him with his father, the earl of Lenox, and the queen herſelf, 
near the church of Beith, in her way from Perth to Edenburgh e but, it being dif- 

covered: by Donbill, ſhe prevented its execution by her extreme diligence," in ſetting 
but and mak ing her journey, well attended, and much earlier than the conſpirators, 


who lay in her way at Lochlevin and Campbel, expected. Had tlie plot | ſucceeded, 


Darniey and*Lenox were to have been put to death, and the queen impriſoned in 
Lechlevin, | Riches, applying to her majeſty for grace, and confeffing the whole de- 


ſigu, was pardaped: but Murray and the others, having recourſe to armes for their 


defence; and publiſhing manifeſts to alarm the nation with the danger of religion, 
were driven firſt out of Fife; and afterwards out of the kingdom. Murray, taking 
rofuge in the borders of England, ſollicited from thence his friend Morton to create 
& bicach'between'the king and queen; no body could do it more artfully, or had 
fitter inſtruments: to work on the former: and, as Darnley had, before his mar- 


'ringe; decked higdefgn af reſuming the gradts made during the queen's mino- | 


rity, amounting to two thirds of 'the crown' revenue, and- her majeſty, confidering, 


chat, though ſhe might make a ſhift for ber time, by the help of her jointore in 


France, yet her ſueceſſor could not ſabſiſt on the other third, had come into the 
project of a reſumption, Morton was alike engaged by his intereſt to prevent its exe- 
eution, by procuring'a quarrel between their majeſties. "This was effected by the 


murder of Riccioy with the king's concurrence; in the queen's preſence, in fuch an 
outrageous manner, as might well have cauſed the death of hericlf, and of the child 


in her womb ; which ſome #* concerned tn this barbarous action confeſſed to have 


been their defign; and, if i hed proved fo in the event, the fault was to hape been 


laid on Darnley; and, he being difpatched,” Murray was to be placed upon the 


' throne of Scotland. This was undoubtedly the reaſon, why the queen's cloſet was 
choſen for the ſcene of the murder; which might otherwiſe have been eaſily per- 


petcated, when Riccio was playing with the king that very day in the Mall, ot in 


twenty: other places, if the aſſaſſins had pleaſed. The queen herſelf was kept in a 


cloſe confinement; nor would they have removed their guard, had they not thought 
her too ilb to make an eſcape: but, the king reprenting of what e had done, ſhe'got 
off, and raiſing an army, forced Morton: and his accomplices to fly into England. 
From this time, there was an open hatred between thoſe noblemen and the king; 
Morton vowing his death for deſerting them: and Darnley, deteſting them for the 
ſtiep they had put him on; declared to ſeveral, that he would be the death of Murray 
(o had been pardoned and received into favour) nor could the queen with all her 
intteaticsprevaibupon him to drop bis reſeutment. To prevent its ill effects, and 
ſor fran of ſome ſudden raſh act of violence, to which Darnleys temper expoſed 
Defence of queen Mary's honour, in Anderſon, i. 60, 61.227, id. 71. Jeb, ii. 197200 
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him, ſhe gave Murray notice of his danger ; who, making uſe of al hie agents 
near the king, to put him on inconſiderate actions, offenſive and i injurious to the 
queen, reſolved to be beforchand with his enemy, Hence aroſe the conferences 
at Craigmillar about the end of November 1566, when he and Lethington drew 
Argyle, Huntley, and Bothwell, into their propoſal for getting the queen divorced 
from Darnley, on. account of his diſſolute life anu Riccio's murder: and her ma- 
jeſty rejecting this propoſal, a reſolution was taken ſoon after, upon N return 
from exile, to kill him on the firſt opportunity. 

A deed oftopartite *, ſo called perhaps becauſe eight noblemen.v were phate to 
it, was drawn up, ' igned and ſealed, before Alexander Hay clerk regiſter, by 
Murray, Morton, and others, bidding themſelves to defend whoever ſhould at- 
tempt the king 8 life. There were two indented parts of this writing, one of 
which was in the queen's hands, ready to be produced before the council of Eng- N 
land, having been got from Sir James Bal, four; who, after the ſervice he had done 
the rebels in procuring them admiſſion, into Edenburgh (without which they could 
not have raiſed a body of forces to keep the field) had been forced to give up the 
caſtle, and was grawn diſcontented. The other part was found ſome years after 
wards: and ſerved to convict the earl of Morton, After this engagement, Murray 
ſuggeſted, to the queen, that the king, being with the earls of Lenox and Glen- 
cairne, and other noblemen, at Glaſgow, was conſulting with them how to de- 
poſe her, and get the adminiſtration into his own hands; reſolving, if ſhe would 
not conſent to it, to impriſon her for ever : and adviſed: her to go thither, with 
a great company, to prevent, their deſigns. Her majeſty, knowing his enmi 
to the king, flighted his advice: but, as her huſband was then fallen ſick of the 
Small-pox , ſhe went to ſee him; and attended him with ſo. much care, that 
Murray was convinced, by ſo ſignal and undoubted a teſtimony of tenderneſs in 
a fair lady, who never had that diſtemper, and might loſe a world of beauty by 
catching it, that all the arts uſed to ſet them at variance would be ineffectual, and 
there was no rooting him out of her affection. When the fury of the diſtemper 
was over, it was neceſſary for the king to take phyſick, and the benefit of a good 
air: and, her majeſty being deſirous to have him near her, Murray propoſed his 
going to Airł of field, where the laird of Borthwick had lately received great be- 
nefit by the air, which was very good; the ſituation being high and pleaſant, 
ſurrounded by gardens, and remote from the noiſe of people; whereas Hohrood- 
houſe lay low, and the court rendered it continually noiſy. Thither the queen 
carried her huſband, and was leading him by the hand into the duke of Chatelle- 
raut's houſe, when Murray ſtopped her, and led her into an houſe adjoining, 
belonging to the provoſt of kirk of feld; where ſhe made him afterwards ſeveral 
- viſits, treating him with the utmoſt kindneſs. When every thing was ſettled for 

the murder in the night time 3, he left Egenburgh in the morning, on pretence of 
his wife's illneſs: but he could not forbear ſaying, as he was in a boat croſſin 
from Queen's-ferry to the ſhore of Fife, to one of his confidents, that the king 
would loſe bis life that night : as he had a few hours before bid the lord Herries 

(who had on ſeveral occaſions found fault with the king's moral defects, and faid, 
a « ſuch a man might be his prince, but could never be his friend”) * be of 

* good chear, for Darnley would be dead before morning,” as this worthy noble. 
man maintained afterwards to his face before the Engliſh commiſſioners. Though 
the manner of the murder +, which, was at firſt propoſed to have been perpetrated 
in the fields, was not ſettled till two days before the execution, and the match 
for lighting the train not got from a ſoldier till the morning, nor the powder put 
550 Jebb, ii. 69, 70. 212. 214. Defence of the queen's honour, in Anderſon i. 76. Febb, ii. 
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into the hauſe till the very night, a few hours before it was fired, yet, the plot 
in general haying been laid for ſome time, the ſecret had tranſpired ſo far, as to 


reach the court of France, from whence t the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the queen's 
embaſſador a, diſpatehed Robert Durie, an archer of the king of France's guard, 
oſt to . with advice to her majeſty of a great conſpiracy formed 
© againſt her life, or her ſon's or huſband's, or of all three, and that bis intelli- 


. gence was certain, though he was not told the particulars.” The meſſenger did 


not arrive till the next day after the murder was committed; which Murray, by 
a word, might have prevented: and his not doing fo, his enjoying the ſpoils of 
the crown, tharing the government with his accomplices, the onely perſons that 


receive any benefit from that execrable action, are, with what is above related, 


fofficient preſumptions to make, any reaſonable perſon think them ouilty. | 

On the contrary, there are no preſumptions lying againſt queen Mary, but 
what thoſe impious regicides invented to ſcreen themſelves, and in defiance of 
trut! , humanity, and religion, publiſhed in their forged letters, unſupported by 
any avidegce? to give the male volent world a notion of her being guilty of the hor- 


rick crime, which themſelves had committed. Nothing was more abborrent to 


her nature than cruelty, an | her adminiſtration was never ſullied with ſo much 
as 4 fingle inſtance of that ind: a clemency, ſcarce to be paralleled, had ap- 


| peared In every part of her reign, and, if ſhe had not extended it remarkably to 


het accuſers, they would not ve 8 in a condition to deprive her of her throne 
and liberty. If ſhe had a mind to get rid of her huſpand, ſhe might have done 
it by a divorce; and, when ſhe would not conſent to this ſtep, can it poſſibly be 
thought, the would ever agree to one more cruel? If nothing but his death would 
fatisfy, the ſhare he had in the afſaflination of Riccio, in whoſe back his dagger 
was found, and in the conſequent impriſonment of her perſon, to the dan ger of 


her own and her unborn infant's lives, afforded her a means of executing her re- 


venge-in a legal manner, and by a juſt ſentence. That murder of a faithful ſer- 
vant, in a manner which expoſed her life and "honour to the utmoſt danger, was 
an act of ſuch ingratitude' and horror, as would have juſtified the higheſt reſent- 


ment: but the queen's good nature, or affection for him, cauſed her to impute 


the offence to his youth, inexperience, and the facility of his temper, diſpoſing 


bim to be led by the ſuggeſtions of thoſe about him ; Land ſhe bad not only 

granted him a pardon for the crime, but by proclamation forbade every body 
to charge him with it in diſcourſe. He ſtill retained ſome odd humours, pro- 
: moted by bis ill-choſen companions : bat, having loved him paſſionately, ſhe fill | 


theſe would wear off in time; and retained a tenderneſs for him to the 


| laſt; as was viſible to all the world, eſpecially in her care of him at Glaſgow and 


5. She had a noble mind; and an open heart, was fincere and incapa- | 


be of diffirulation ; but, as her ſentiments were tender, ſhe grieved and mourned | 
for his loſs to ſuch a degree, that, her phyficians apprehending her life in danger, 


the privy gon were forced | to uſe ele Wen tor her WR from Eden- FU 


7 high to 
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cad] in the murder. The very day it was. committed, a proclamation | was 


publiſhed for that purpoſe, offering 2000 J. Scotch > (and, if a party in the crime, 


W pardon with 500 J.) reward to the diſcoverer. - None appeared: and, though 


Bothwell was almoſt the onely nobleman in the realm who had not been concerned 
in any rebellion or conſpiracy againſt her, and had been the principal meats of 


raiſing the 8000 men, which enabled her to drive Morton and the aſſaſſins 'of 
| * from Edenburgh, and, having been ever a, * the leaſt 2 of any 
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out in particulaf : 


and influence, of keeping it in quiet; and Murray, when be went ta France, left 
him the management of all his affairs, The day after DG OO broke up 
in 


a great number of lords of their faction ſigned a writing, infi g on this marriage. 


as the only means of attaining fo deſirable an end, and binding themſelves to 


ome it with all their power. They had all the reaſon in the world to think , 
« the queen (as ſhe profeſſed afterwards). would have rather ſuffered a thouſand 
, deaths than have married Bothwell, had ſhe thought him in the leaſt concerned 
« in the kipg's murger: and all their buſineſs was to conceal it from her, till 


ſhe was actually married. , Every moment's delay was dangerous to their plan, 


which would have been defeated, had any circumſtance of the murder tranſpired 
ſb, as to come to her majeſty's knowledge: and, to prevent it, the was ſeized by 
Bothwelh, and carried priſoner tq Dunbar, - 
Turak the was vr ſhewed the. band for her marriage: and, having no body 


to conſult with, knowing the nation would never confent to a foreign match, ſee. 


ing the chief of het nobilty combined in favour of bet marriage with Bothwell, 


and conſequearly no hopes of being redgered from captivity, but by complying 


with their defires, ſhe, in hopes of gxoiding for gh a 


cruelty, and fuch a ſeries of troybles, as had happened in the kingdom, ſubmitted 


to the neceffity ; and agreed to pardon what waz paſſed, and effectuate the mar- 


nage. The 3 elde did not yet think fit to ſuffer her to go to 
Helyrood-houſe, where, acceſs being allowed to every. body, ſhe might poſſibly re- 
cee forme information of the part Bothwell had ated in her late huſband's mur- 
der: but \ſhe was carried to the caſtle of Edenburgb, and kept there till the ſo- 
lemnlzation of the marriage. There was not a man in her council, but was en- 


- 


gaged in Murray's or Morton's foctions, ſo that it is no wonder, the queen was 


led or driven into a ſtep, which ſeryed to countenance all the ſlanders thrown up- 
on ber ene 46 No to ex . 
own conduct, and to repreſent the marriage as the effect, not of their own in- 
ſtances, which appeared under their hands and feals, but of an inordinate paſſion 
doth there appear any reaſon to think her enamoured of him afterwards; whatever 
they pretended to . excuſe | their breach of faith in impriſoning her at Lochiruim: 


for, when, at ihe head of her army at Carberyy-bill, ſhe was. informed by Grange | 
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e future ſuch ſhocking ſcenes of 


letters forged to beſpatter her, in order to excuſe their 


entertained long ago for Bothwell; of which no body had any notion before. Nor 


APPEND IX. 
(u 0 eſteemed A man of honour and probity) of the hand which Bothwell 


9204 de ors l who kd" to have taken armes for b NG the 
authors of it, and for redecining her out of *Bothwell's thraldom, minded either 
of theſe ends, appeared in their treatment of the queen, 'as ſoon as they had got 
her into their Hands, and in theit letting Bothwell eſcape, when he might eaſily 
have been, taken, and reſt quietly afterwards at Dunbar, till he got ſhips to carry 
bin abroad; negle Qs, which cannot well be aſcribed to any thing but their ap- 


prebenſions, eſt ſhould diſcover their being concerned with him i in the con- 


ſpiracy. To put the world on. another ſcent, and to reflect on the queen's ho- 
nour, by charging her with crimes of which ſhe was innocent, and themſelves in 
the principal point guilty, Buchanan's detection was written; and the forged letters 
publiſhed: but this author ?, when he was at the point of death, owned the falſe- 
hood of what he had wrote to her defamation; and what he had related of the 
journeys of Alloa, Peebles, and Jedburgb, the burials of Riccio and Darnley, the 
forty days ſolemnity « of mourning, and other things which he had lain down as. 
fats, have been ſo fully confuted by a late author *, 5 that there is no need of lay 
ing any thing more on thoſe ſubjects. 

IT will calily be preſumed, that perſons, who are We en enough to in 
Gen and notorious falſchoods, are. leſs ſcrupulous in advancing them, and deſerve. 
lels credit, in ſecret matters: and, if preſumptions were to decide in the point of 
Darnley's murder, they are evidently i in favour of the queen's innocence, and af- 
ford too much ground to think her adverſaries guilty, Her love to Darnley was 
well known, . too violent to ad mit a partner, and too ſtrong to be broke by a ſin- 
gle offence, how. heinous ſoever : : it night be ſhocked by Riccio's murder, but, 
though the firſt efforts of womens reſentments may be furious, they generally 
drop. them ſoon, where their lovers are concerned, and return to their firſt paſſion. 
Mary, pity ing his weakneſs and eaſineſs in being ſeduced, inſtead of breaking out 
into a fury, reaſoned with him calmly on the ſuhject: and. brought him to a re- 
pentance, which reconciled them entirely. She had no inclination to get rid of 


bim, nor any. temptation to do it by his death; ſhe had actually rejected the pro- 


poſed method of a divorce, and cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed conſenting to one 


more cruel; which would loſe her the hearts of her ſubjects, and was utterly in- 


conbiſtent with the gentleneſs of her nature, It anſwered no end of hers, though 
it did, thoſe. of her adverſaries; ſhe gave up Bothwell the moment ſhe was ap- 
prized, of his, guilt, and, confiding in 5 own innocence 3, put herſelf into the 
hands of. his proſecutors. On the other fide, Murrays ambition and aſpiring to 
the crown were well known; his and Morton's hatred of Darnley were full as no- 
torious ; they had already attempted his life; had preſſed the queen to divorce 
him; knew of the murder before it was committed; had entered into an aſſoci- 
ation to ſupport the murderer ; had acquitted Bothwell at his trial; ſounded his 
praiſes to exceſs ; urged his marriage; and bound themſelves to ſupport it; and, 
haying been concerned in the like aflaflination of Riccio, and of repeated cruelties, 
rebellions, and treaſons, ſhewing them to be men that ſtuck at no crimes ſervice- 


able to their intereſts, they might on thels accounts be very. 5 Rs pore med. 
guilty « of the king s murder. 1 


Preſucs to Febb, WEE, . „Hier ofthe akin of ed a and ts in Son, in fol. Fan- 
5 1734: 3 Jebb. ii, wha. 488. 9. 
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As to the evidences given in the caſe, there is nothing to affect the cues be: 

ſides ſome dark 80 words in the forged letters; n 5 
duced to ſupport either the letters or their contents. Murray and Morton had all 
the power of the nation in their hands, and the gallows at their diſpoſal, When 
_ they undertook to enquire into the affair, and to puniſh the murderers: and they 

uſed it with a vengeance for their own purpoſes. Out of a pretended zeal, like 
that of Robert duke of Albany, when he had murdered his nephew, the prince 
of Scotland, "they took up the innocent as well as the guilty ; put ſeveral of the 


former to death without delay; and kept the latter a lang time in priſon, trying 


all means to get them to accuſe their ſovereign, Theſe were all interrogated about 
queen Mary, and the anſwers ſuggeſted: ſome were put to the torture of the boot 


in order to extort a confeſſion 10 her prejudice: but all in vain; they unani- 
mouſly atteſted her innocence, yet this is ſunk in the confeſſions, that her adver- 
ſaries exhibited to the cbntif of Exgland. Murray and Morton knew very well 
who were guilty; but ſpent their fury only upon BothwelPs ſervants; who (they 


imagined) knew nothing of the conſpiracy, beſides the part which they acted with = 


bim in the murder,” Bur they found their miſtake,” when Jabn Hepburn of Bone- 


ton, coming to be examined, declared, that he had feen the octopartite indenture 
or band ſigned by Murray, Morton, and others, for diſpatching the king at the 


firſt opportunity, and ſupporting the murderer :' the others atteſted the ſame thing 


Bothwell having ſhewed it them, the eaſier to engage them in the murder.” Tt 


hath been already obferved, that one of the indented parts of this band was de- 
livered by Sir Fames Balfour, incenſed at Murray's depriving him of the caſtle 


of Edenburgh, for the uſe of queen Mary's commiſſioners at London: and the 


other was produ d at Morton's trial. Hepburn accuſed Archibald Douglas, cou- 
fin to Morton, as actually preſent at the execution of the murder: and Sir James 
Balfour was likewiſe charged as a party, in his confeſſion and thoſe of Tallo, Dal. 
gleiſcbe, and Pourys; but thoſe gentlemen knew too much of Murray's and 
| Morton's guilt, to be touched. The examinations of thoſe four perſons ſeem to 


have been cooked up by the regent and his accomplices ſo, as might beſt anſwer 


their purpoſe, omitting,” and perhaps putting down, what they pleaſed,' and then 
lodging them in the court of juſticiary; for it doth not appear, that they were 


figned by any of the parties; and all, that Sir Fohn Ballenden ſays of the copies 


thereof preſented by Mirray to the council of England, is, that they were true 


| copies of the originals there repoſed." There doth not appear any reafon, why the 
four criminals here mentipned ſhould be kept ſo many months in priſon; except 


to try if they could be wrought by promiſes, threats, and the miſeries of a long 


and cloſe impriſonment, to accuſe their ſovereign: but they ſeemed to be truly 
penitent for their crime; and, rejecting the pardons offered them on that condi- 
tion, as they were going to the gallows, declared at theit execution, in the pre- 


ſence of thouſands of people, that the queen was entirely innocent; and that 
| Murruy and Morton were the chief contrivets of the murder, as Bothwell was the 


Ir doth not appear, for what reaſon Nicholas Hubert, otherwiſe called French 


but no living witneſs pto- 
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Paris, was kept above two years in priſon, and not executed with the reſt of his 


fellow ſervants : be had certainly been examined, and condemned about the ſame 


9 


tine with them; and, had his confeffions been in any reſpe&'unfavourable to the 
| queen, they would undoubtedly have been produced, with the others, before he 
| council of England. The laws of all nations teject the teſtimonies of perſons y- 


ing under a ſentence. of condemnation; yet Murray and his confederate rebels 


thought it worth their while to tranſport this man from Edenburgb to St. Andrews, 


Ji, ib. G1. bg. 248, 249+ i. 414+ % „ See Anderſon, ü. 159. 
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_ a, more retired place under the ;pecyliar juriſdiction of Murray. as prior of dhe 


church, where matters might. be managed to wy mind,, better, than in the mnetro- 
po i under the eye of the, obſerying world, and made him, undergo, at leaſt; two 
examinations, of which only ohe is preſerved. In this, the, man dates his credit 
with the queen from her being at Calender, in her way to Gage, when ſhe 
ſent him with a purſe. of three or 400 crowns to Bothraell, who yet was there 
preſent in, perſon: and | 1s repreſented, as 'become-at once an entire;cppfident both of 
their pretended of my carrying. letters between them, and of the fdefign.of de- 
ſtroying the king by powder, ſome days before that method was: thought. on, ac- 
ade to Fobn Hepburn's depofition, which is juſtified. by allithe circumſtanoes 
of th the affair related in his and.t the gther's. depoſitions. . Whether the hard(hips of 
a. tedious and loathſome priſon had Morn gut the conſtancy of this foreigner, friend. - 
leſs and deſtitute of all means of ſubliſtence,. or the promiſes of life, liberty, and 

other. adyantages, had tempted him to ſuch. a. declaration, or whether it - was a 


i downright forgery of. Murray, and his exeatyres, the copy ;of it as atteſted by 


Alexander Hay, clerk of. the privy council, as agreeing with the,original ſigned in 
every leaf by the man's own. hand. But he doth not ſay hy whom the examina 
tion was taken, in whoſe preſence the declaration was! either made or ſigned, nor 
at hat time he made his own notarial copy, nor what certainty: he had of Hu- 

bert s ſigning it, circumſtances generally obſeryed. in all the certificates of nota- 

ties: and Mr. Hay, notwithſtanding bis notarial character, deſerves no credit in 

this point* ; being himſelf one of the regicides, and the very man before whom 
the octopartite 0 1 abovementioned, for the murder of Dar aley, and de- 
fending the murderer, was ſigned. However this declaration Was obtained, or 
whether it was forged, Mr. Keith takes notice of ſeveral inconſ therein, 
and differences with Buchanan s account ; and others of the like kind might be 
added, were it needful : but there is no occaſion for ſaying more about it, ſince 
Paris or Hubert bimſelf, at the time of his execution, when he could have no 


temptation | but to ſpeak the truth, took i it upon his death, as he ſhould anſwer 
A before God, that he never carried any ſuch letters, and that the queen was 


« neither participant ir the murder, hor had the leaſt notice or foreknomledge 
« thereof; as the biſhop of Refs affirms in his defence of the queen's bonour pub- 


liſhed the year fellow ig; 3, and is ſupported therein by other writers of good credit. 


Murray never wanted a writing to ſerye any of his jobbs: and, if a conjecture may 


be allowed, this declaration was trumped up to; gratify queen Elizabeth's furious 


paſſion for blackening queen Mary's character, which, notwithſtanding all that 
had! been x dow the Tur before to Foe her infamous, ill Ro untainged i in the 
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gained gronpd daily 5 A* was at leaſt ſent — e to the court of ieee 


When the commendator of Dunfermling went thither embaffzdor in the October 
5 following, to conclude. a treaty. with queen. Elizabeth , which ſeems to have been 


finiſhed by the end of that month, when the commendator ſet out on his return 
to Scatland. . The conditions: 5 of it were, ( that the ſhould deliver queen, Mary 
«- into his hands, to do whatever he would: with ber; and, to ſecure. the aſſiſtauce 
of Scotland. whenever England ſhould. be attached by, Frenge, the prince of 
4, Scotland. was to, he frat thither, as ag boſtage, and ſome fprtreſſes of the realm, 

« put intq the hands, of the Engliſu: but the execution; "_— vay roms 


| N. r IS ne death of; the regent. 
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Ir was not only the leſſer inſtruments concerned in B. 
their deaths atteſted 'openly the "queen? $ inn6cences it 'th 
and agents therein did the fame, Martay | indeed © was "a 
-mouſket ball; and had not vither title to "make a contelhon, %: 
that woald ſuffer it to be made publick : but, Bathw ell, in Ty ing 
near his end in the: caſtle of Mal mag, , af be . tf NE Hor 


Princip) r 3 
d ſuddenly, 


, 99 f 
Sebonen, with four "Daniſh noblemey, Aber the Fr 175 15 ebe viſited Naehe 
oh his death. bed, and delited Him to, declafe ficely and 155 uly w 10 © knew ofthe 
death uf tie late! king "Hehy Dach l. ald of the 40018 there, 


he ſhould anſwer before'God at tlie 175 61 judgment, e .thir E 

ſoever they may be here, Will be 5 ds E "The car] Fr ark : 

his great weakneſs, he was not able tö 15 pe an actount of, 

in thoſe matters, tellified” os, lt t the qu queen 'was 10. by 1 1 fps 

and that only be Hmfelf, Ils friends, "Marry, and his No other t e.lond Robert 
s abbot of Holyrvod- houſe, and karl vf 'Ortnty, Morton, plencairn, and Tome ophgrs 

of the nobility, were the authors there "Vs eclara 9 5 in. more ample 
terms, written in Bain and Dahiſh, Was e A "of, Denmar 

own cal, and thols- of the biſhop, ' noblexieh, ind ba 5 a 

all the princes of Eurvhe, e to 0 2 Fe who. 

juſtice, or for what reaſon; the world witt judge ge) 0 ok, Ga "he Ag ph in Fig 
land. The earl of Morton, being alte rde e g gucen, of Eng- 
land: interceflion i his. behalf, ol June * 158, Froug 05 n 

ſhare he had in Darmley's murder, and convicted, Ave? 7 

ledge thereof: and his'confin ArcWbats Douglas, who TIA 50 
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in the contrivance, but-preſent at the execution of the impious deed, by his own 
as well as Morton's confeſſion, though his name had been ſunk in the examina- 


tions of BothwelP's ſervants, would have undergone the ſame fate, had he not: fled 


for refuge into England, where queen E/:zabeth, who had always pretended ſuch 
an abhorrence of the murder, that ſhe would not admit queen Mary, diſtreſſed and 


injured as ſhe had been, to her preſence, till cleared of all Tuſpicion thereof, afforded ' 
him her protection. Whether this gentleman really repented of his crime, or not, 


he at leaſt acknowledged it 3 by ſeveral letters under his hand, as well after queen 
Mary's confinement in England, as after Morton's death, ſuing to her for a re- 
miſſion of it, and declaring “ that he had known the defign of Murray, Morton, 


« and their confederates, for murdering her huſband, and had by their orders been 


cc an actor in its execution: and that, having likewiſe by Morton's direction com- 
e municated it to ſecretary Lethington, to get a pardon from her majeſty before- 
« hand, the ſecretary told him, there was no hoping for any thing of that nature 


* from her, and he durſt not for his life open his mouth to her on the ſubject, - 


« but he would in deſpight of her provide for it in another manner.” Thus was 
queen Mary fully acquitted, 'of any concern In Darnley s murder, by all the evi- 


dence that bath hitherto appeared in the &aſe, and (as may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed) by all that hath not appeated ; ; far there can be no doubt but her enemies 
examined all the criminals about her very minutely, and no reaſon can be aſſigned 


for their not publiſhing the interrogatories put to them, or the anſwers of thoſe 
who ſuffered for the crime, but that they would have effectually cleared the 
queen's innocence, It muſt certainly be very clear, and yet it is ſcarce accountable 
without a particular interpoſition of providence, that it ſhould bear up againſt all 
the arts, power, malice, and violence, of her enemies, whoſe intereſt, reputation, 
_ grandeur, and perhaps their lives, depended upon their proving or repreſenting 
her as guilty : and, when all the parties, concerned in the horrid fact, concurred 


3 Keith app. 142. 146. Crauford Memoirs, 375. 3 Jebb, il, 226. 
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unanimouſly to aca. her .with their dying breath, when. the ſame: perſons agreed 
in charging it upon Murray, Mer ren, and others of their faction, and when this 
e is confirmed by authentick writings under their hands and ſeals before a 
- publick notary of theit 'own party, there is no room left for Gun, . ny thelr 


guilt, or of ueen Mary. innocence. g 
new this better than queen Elizaheth, 8 the did ber 290100 


No bod 
to le (as bath been ſufficiently ſhewed) 'for the gratifying: of an im- 
 placable lth; and promoting her political views: and ſhe never failed to make 
uſe of the calumny againſt her, .to elude. the ſolicitations of foreign princes in 
ber behalf. Politicks may perhaps be pleaded in excuſe for this and other hy- 
a parts of her conduct towards this injured princeſs, whole. virtue was too 
much ſull led by unj juſt alperſions to be thought worthy of admiſſion to the pre- 
ſence of Eizalb: purer majeſty : but it muſt raiſe the indignation of every man 
of virtue and honour, to find the latter capable of inſulting her priſoner, and of 
* upbraiding” her in letters with thoſe infamous calumnies. Nothing elſe could 
| have provoked Mary to have wrote her. anſwers, charging her; and the woman 
of her bedchamber, with a courſe of wanton . amours, and naming the very per- 
ſons that miniſtered to their pleaſures. The lord treaſurer Burgbley took care to 
keep theſe letters from coming to Elizabeth's bands: but preſerved them; and 
they wee afterwards buried two feet under ground in his. ſon the earl of Sali Ife 
© bury's houſe at Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. They were. there, found -a few. years 
ago, in a ſtone cheſt, rolled up in woollen : and were ſhewn, by the Publiſher of 
"Bags s papers, to the late maſter of the rolls at his ſeat of Belbar in that 
| d, and to another venerable gentleman fill We. | 
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Of the principal Matters in this Vo u us. 


E | 

a B BOT (George) made archbiſhop of Can. 
f _terbury, p. 87. . 

=. Ad of parliament againſt appeals to Rome, 

117, 121, For ſettling the ſucceſſion of the 


crown, 122, 136, 176. For the regal ſupre- 


macy, 363. About the ſix articles, 150. For 
qualifying it, 168, 175. About the court of 
_ the king's houſhold, 163. For uniformity, 226, 
232, 364. For keeping faſt days, and for mar- 
_ Triage of the clergy, 227. Againſt queen Mary 
of Scotland, 50g. Againſt the Papifts, 509, 543, 
755, 761. For ſecuring the debts of creditors, 
in caſe of members releaſed by privilege of par- 
Lament, 737. * | 
Addreſs of houſe of commons for liberty of ſpeech, 
4 F@e=+ 7 8 5 | 
of the majority of kings, 
by (Fobn 40 Lad, ws 4 
land, 689. Surrenders Kinſale, 600. 
Albany (Jobn duke of) regent of Scotland, 17. 
Renews the old league with France, 21, 27. 
His proceedings in Scotland, 26. Makes war 
den England, 48. 


198. 


land, 252. e 
Annates, claim ed by the pope, forbidden, 112. 
Anne of Cleves married to Hemy VIII, 153. Di- 
vorced, 1 54. „ WE 
Fames VI, king of Scotland, 


— Denmark maried to 


630. Her character and conduct, 747. Deli- | 


vered of a daughter, 762. | 
Aremberg (che count of) comes embaſſador from 
the Archdukes to treat of peace, 713. Con- 
ſpires with malcontents to. raiſe diſtur 
ngland, 718. 
Armada, Spaniſh, defeated, 626. 
Arundel (Henry Fitz 
queen Mary, 285. | 1 
— Philip Howard (earl of) impriſoned, 589. Con- 
demned, 631. 1 ON: 
| =— Thomas, made count of the empire, 662. 


BABINc ron (Aut.) executed for a plot againſt 
queen Elizabeth, 600. | 


- 


Bacon (Sir Francis) made ſollicitor general, 766. 
Speaks for the union, 767. His propoſal for 
amending and digeſting the laws of England, ib. 
Bancroft (Zein ) made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
LE 7.38. IS death, 807. . | 5 9231 

- Baronets inſtituted, 809. 8 9 

Barton (Elizabeth) her impoſture diſcovered, 123. 
Battels of Fladden field, 13.  Pavie, 60. Pintey 
or Muſſelburg, 204. St. Quintin, 343 · Grave- 


Annes, 35 1. Dreux, 411. + 405. Nieu- 
porte 682. oe IG 

| Beaton, cardinal, forges a will for James V king of 
Vol. III. x 


Spaniſh troops in tre | 


Returns to Scotland, 54. Re- 
tires to France, 55. ' 5 
Anabaptiſm lth by Pepiſh emiſſaries in Eng- 


ces in 


Alan earl of) declares for 


\ . Scetland, 167; Perſecutes 
. murdered, 183. | 
123 id, * TTY 5 
. Bethune ( Maximilian de) marqueſs of Roſny ſent by 
Henry IV, embaſſador to England, =o — 5 
cludes a treaty ne? fro I, 714. 
Bible, the private uſe of it in Engliſh allowed, 151; 
| Biron (Charles de Gontaut mareſchal de) inveſts 
Anmien, 667. Sent into England, 688. Put to 
Biſhops. Pb. ds 3 
iſhops, Popiſh, deprived, 353. TR 
Boleyn (Anne ark to Hoey vm, 116. Crown- 
ed, 118. Her death, 133. | | £1 
Bonner (Edmund) ſent to proteſt againſt the pope at 
Marſeille, 120. Biſhop of Londen makes a ſub- 
miſſion, 214. Deprived, 237- Reftored, 290. 
Perſecutes the Prote/lants, 318. Diſputes the 
_ legality of the Engliſp ordinal, 440. Dies, 441; 
Bothwell ( James Hepburn earl of) murders lord 
Darnley, 446. Tried and acquitted," 4 51. 
Seizes Mary queen of Scotland, and marries her, 
453. Purſued by Grange, eſcapes, but his ſer- 
vants taken, 457. 3 "x 
Bourbon (Charles de) conſtable of France, revolts 


from Francis I, 50. Invades Provence, 57. Blain 
In the aſſault of Rome, 7 3. 


PY 


the reformed, and is 


* * 


Brandenburgh (Fohn cken elector of) claims the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves, 800, 801. | 

Bucer ( Martin) comes into England, 251. Dies, 

251. His bones dug up, 3 

Buckingham ( Edward Staffor 
39, 41. 0 


Cam, taken by the Engliſh, 658. N 
Calais, taken by the French, 34.5. Demanded of 
the French, 460. Taken by the Spaniards, 655. 
Calvin ¶ John) intermeddles in the Engliſb refor- 
mation, 254. His diſcipline at Geneva, 395. 
Caſes of, George Ferrers, 164, 540. Edward 
_ Smalley, 540. * return, 62 1. Thomas 
 Fitzherbert, 645. Sir Fr. Goodwin, 730. Sir 
Thomas Shirley, 734. Sir ow Proctor, 799- 
Catherine of Spaine, queen of England married to 
Henry VIII, 2. Steps towards towards her di- 
vorce, 83. Her death, 1 33. ee ee 
Cavendiſh (Thomas ) his expedition to the South dea, 


Cell 7 IFlliam ) lord Burghley, made a privy coun» 
ſellor, 355. Attacked by a party in court, 483. 
Sent to n to treat with the queen of 
Scots, 50 2. His death and character, 670. 
— (Sir . Robert) made ſecretary of ſtate, 662. 
Sent to Francs to prevent the peace of Veruins, 
6068. Created baren of  Eſſenden, 715. His 
death, 813. 
. Gharles, a younger 


O. IM, * ew 
duke of) beheaded, 


ſon of James Vl | king of Scot- 


land, created duke of Albany, 679. And duke 

of York, 750. e TT a 
Charles V, king, of Spaine makes a league with 
e Hany 
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, vm, aa, a6. Anda treaty with Fee. Dutch, 
as an interview with Henry JVI 36. 28. Mates 


war in France, 43. Invades Guienne, 56. Re- 


covers Fontargbie, ib. Invades Provence, 57. 
Makes a trevty with the pipe, 77. And with 
France at Cambray, 80. Setfles peace in Itah, 
81. Grants liberty of conſcience in Germany, 
126. Seeks a reconciliation with Henry VIII, 
134. Paſſes through France to quell an inſur- 
rection at Gand, 1 34. Breaks with Frencis 1, 
173 Forces the duke of Cleves to ſubmit, 170. 

es peace with France, 179. Defeats the 

elector of Saxony, 209. Driven out of Germany 

Maurice of brown 271. Reſigus the em- 

pire, and retires to Spaine, 328. Dies, 352. 
paſſage 


conn attempts to diſcover a northern ow 
EE 
a 4 ſecular ptieſt, plots againſt June V, 777. 


GE 22, 
to a ptemunire, 107. Their ſub- 


maſſe, 292. State of The livings, #. D D. 1604 
737. Propoſals for the on 


790. 
Cleves, dif ute about the ſucceſſion, 800. 


Coban Brote lord) propoſes to make terms 
with Jaun, I, before his admiſſton to the throne 


of England, En a lot againſt 
dn 51. 109 Engaged 2 
Conferences, 


a York, 470. At Hamptin 2 


724. About the we, 748. 

Conſtable of Cafille comes into o Beglend, zg. 

Convection, its 8, 137, 116, 2 oY 

Cel! (Fobn) I. D. called to accompt for pu 
liſhing the Interpreter 793- 

Cramer (Themas) does Hwy VL ſervice ot Cem 
- bridge, 104. Made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
115. Takes out à cottimiffion for exetcifing 


bus juriſdiction, 210. 3 241. Re- 


cants, retracts, and is burnt, 322 


cum {Thothas) — . Beheaded, 1 56. 
— ( ena ford 10 ? 


earl of) * 
- to the g= niet, 672. 


D 
Day pn of Gee deprived, 265. 
Reſtored, 290. 


Garter, $ 


— (eden IV ) arrives in Nele 762: 5 
Diſputes 


about en, 265, 724. 
Ver e Vl meas taken fart 83— 
- Reafons for it, ro5. gainſt it, 106. 
gment of univer e And of 
S8 


Drete (Sir Francis) his voyage — world, 


Sent againſt the Spaniards im America, 

. And And to ſhips on the coaſt of dpi, 
623. Dies in an W a to Hmerica, G52. | 
— (John) eat! or Warwick, at the head of the ad- 
miniſtration, 243. Made duke of Nerthumber- 


land, and to the erown, 259. His mea- 
fares to deftroy the duke of 23 
Marches queen Mary's forces, 


Submits, and is ſent to the 1 266. 6. Tried, 
e e and executed, 287. 


—(Rebert) ee kee propoſed for an huſband 


to queen Mary of Scotlinid, 415. Diſcovers the 


is views on the crown, Sent to 
% . TO, — His death, 629. 


r 113. Allowed to er 217. De- 
prited for marryimg 291. And for not ſaying 


a. ee 765. 5 


EARTHQUAKE at Al hill, 508. 

Edward VI born, 143, Propofal of his marriage 
with -Mary queen of. Scotland, 166, 171, 222. 
Preclaimed kin of England, 197. Confers ho- 
nours, 202. Makes war on — 204. If- 
fues commiſſions for a ro viſitation, 211. 
Takes meaſures to Pty bp the reformation, 
212. Refuſes to afſiſt the en- againſt France, 
273. Falls fick, 274. Alters the ſucceſſion, 
ib. His benefaQions, 277. His death and cha: 
racer, 278. 

Egerton (Sir Thomas) made lord keeper, 667. 

Elizabeth of England, impriſoned by her ſiſter queen 
Mary, 306. Sent into the country under cu- 
ſtody, 320. A plot againſt her life, 326. Re- 


: He pfopoſed for her, $31. Froclaim- 


re iS, Provides for the defence of 


Rejects the parliament' vice for her 
366, 431. Matches propoſed for her, 36, 
SY 598. Makes peace with France, 368. 
gends an army to beliege Leith, 387. Makes 
| Tx with France and Srotland, 389. Soellicited 


; — the pope to be reconciled to Rome, 393- 


trade, 398. In dread of the Guiſes, ib. 
* Prepares for war, 405. Sends troops to 
take poſſefſion of Havre de Grace, 406. Jealous 


of che queen of Scots marriage with the arch» 


duke Charles, 415. to her the earl of 
| for an huſband, 416. Makes peace 


wich Frnce, 418. Breaks off commerce with 


_ Flanders, 419. Viſits Cambridge, 420. Inter- 


| Eedes with the Scots for their queen's liberty, 


458. Demands Calais, =. Confines the 


queen of Scots, flying to her for refuge, 466. 


Refuſes to hear her vindication, and ſends away 
the Scorch commiſſioners, 477. Makes a ver- 


| bal league with the earl of Murray, 478. Stops 


the duke of Chatelleraut from going to Scothma, 

479. Quarrels with Spuere, 480. Seizes 5 
ps and money, 48 1. Treats with queen 

of Scotland, 484, 499. Excommunicated — 


| depoſed by a « dapal halle, 496. Treats of her 
| Dietrmark (Frederic n king of) made knight of the | 


marriage with the 1 507, 553, 566. 
Makes a league 2 Prance, 520. 222 


pular acts, 522. the ſovereignty of we 
Low Countries, og od a proclamation ag 


ſektaries, 559; And againſt new buildi 
| reg ib. 1 for her 5. 


a league with the Durch, 596 Sends 

Leice/ter to their aid, 2 59 98. Signs a commiſſion 
to try the queen of Scots, 605. Gives orders 
for her execution, 617. Her apology for it, 
620. Treats for a with Spaine, 625, 
Defeats the Spaniſh Armada, 626. Sends forces 
to put Antonio on the throne of Portugal, 631. 
ends ſuccours to Henry IV king of France, 637, 
639, 641, 655. Forbids the export of corn, 


- armes, and ammunition to Spuine, 641. Viſits 


the univerſity of Oxford, 645. Her credit with 
the Grand 3 6. Preſſes the puniſh- - 
ment of the popiſh * lords, 650. Exerciſes 


| mathe e. x 653. Makes a new 


with Henry IV, 655. And a new com 
with the Durrö, 656, * Sends a fleet 


| 11 bd ney By Abd to the Azores, 
_ deſign FN : rea 


N 


eats with Poland, Denmark, and — 4 
| Hſe owns: .about the * 665 7 * 
cs 


i INDEX 


_ Fuſes ts Make peace with pa, 669. In dan- 
ger from a plot, 672. Sends Eſtr lord lieute- 
nant into Ireland, 67 3. Alarmed at Spuniſb pre- 
Law ge 67 5. Treats with France, Spaine, 


„679. Gives inſtructions to her 
— at Boulogne, 681. Makes a 


| Ueaty of commerce with France, bgx. Sends a 


_— ſhips- againſt the 'Fpaniarts, 693. 


Falls ſick, Declares Sp ſucceſfor, 697. 
Elbe — charter 

Elphinflon on ames) ca to James VI of 
his maſter into a letter to the 


. pope, 675. Confelleth his * and i is con- 
demned, 676. 


Empfon (Sir _ put to death, * 
Engliſb fl ted, 713. 
Eſex (Wai fo tverenx earl of) dies, 


== Robert. goes with 4000 men to a "Mikey IV 
at the ſiege of Rowen, 640. A favourite of the 


Puritans, 644. Takes Cadiz, 658. Propoſes 
to maintain the place, 661. Commands in an 


expedition to the Azores, 663, Quarrels with 


Sir Walter Ralegh, 664. Made lord lieutenant 
of del 673. Makes a truce with Tyrone, 


674: z 683. Suſpended from ſeveral 
confpires for removing privy coun- 


ſellors, To LOG ſome of them, 685. Is 
taken, 686, His death and d charatter, 687. 


| T 
F. ARNESE (ikea) prince of Parms, raiſes the 
ſiege of Paris, 635. And Rouen, 640. Dies, 


641. 
Ferdinand the Catholick king of Arragon reduces 
Navarre, 8. Dies, 21. 


Ferrers (George) his pretended cafe, 164, 540. 
Fiſher (John) biſhop of Rocheſter put to — 


Fitcherbert (Thomas) kis caſe, 645. 


8 
| Franfort, troubles among the ER Ac exiles dere, He 


24. 

1 (Louis XII king of) renounces the pope's 
authority, 6. Marries Mury of England, 14. 
Francis I renews the peace with Henry VIII, 16. 

Invades Milan, 18+ Makes peace with the pipe, 
20. And a league with Swiſſe cantons, 21. 
Eſtabliſhes the Concordat in France, 29. Makes 


a treaty with Henry VIII, for the delivery of 


 Tournay, and the mathe ao his daughter Mary, 
31. His interview with 


5 


war an Charles V, 41. - A * but 
loſes it again, 44. Invades Milan, and org | 


. Pavie, 58. Is defeated and taken priſoner, bo. 

Treaty of Madrid for his releaſe, 68. Refuſes 

to execute it, 69. Makes a league with 
Henry VIII, 7i, 74. Declares war _ 

. Charks V, 76. His interview with the Me 

| 22 120. Eſpouſes the cauſe of Hemy VII 
_ inſt the pope, 132. In war with the favor br 

$ 


peace with him, 179. Cauſes a defcenton 


the coaſt of England, 181. Makes peace with 
x Henry VIII, 182. - Dies, 203. Hauty I, re- 
cCeives an herald from Mary queen of 


. Jand denouneing war, 333. akes Calais, a 


Charles IX engaged in a civil war, 407. Makes 

peace with the prince of Conde, 4.12. And with 
- England, 418. And # league Nth queen Eliaa- 

beth, 520. Orders the maſſacre of Paris, 521. 

His death, 533. Henry III choſen king of Pe- 

land, 532. Need to France, 533. Sends 
I. de Billizore to r 
of the queen of Scott, 611. Killed, 6 


* * ſucceeds to the crown of Tm . 


Takes Germ 7 Bales Ren, 
| (ares, at, Beg 64 __ 
2 — r towns from the 8 


claims war againſt $þ pane bor, Makes 2. Yor 


a new 
league with England, Amiens, 
| 667. Makes peace Lick N Ss. Sends 


mareſchal Biron into E land, ib. Makes 
alliance With James I, 17 rn 


714. Renew treaty | 
of commerce with Eng gland, 763. 1s aflaflinat- 
ed, $02. : 
Finch affairs, 


I g 624, 628 
bs. ek 885 „ 545 569, 5 > 34, 638, 


GARDINER (Steph 1 
Way Vin, Ge. EY 


oat queen Catherine, 189. Barry 214. 


Grand 181 Richard) in the Reveng A 


69 fleet of kfty two 15 and is „Hb 6 i 


Grey ( Thomas) marqueſs of orſet, his expedition 
into Spaine, 8. 


2 a9 proclaimed queen, 281. Put to 


— (ont) lotd of 1/5 lion, oppoſes the receiving 
James I, as king of England, unleſs upon 


zerms, 709. Engaged in a plot againſt him, 
777. g Condemned, 721. 


© 


Ss H 28 | : i 
2 KET, a fantaſtical rebellious Puritan _— 
38 beſieged, 


| Heath ( (Ns cholas) biſhop of e e deprived, ab 5. 


ored, 290. 8 
nry, prince of Scotland, born, 650. Created 
prince of Yates, his death 814 


Henry VIII wy king of England, ; bj " acoelfion, u mar- 


fiage, and coronation, I, 2. leagues with 
Sco Hand, 3. With Frances, And with Spaine 
to defend * pope againſt France, ib. And an- 
other with the * * 9. Takes Terouenne and 


Toutnay, 10. es peace with Lonis . i 
14. And a league with Charles V, 11 2E. 


the emperor on invading Milan, 2 UN 
—_— with him ang, the, 28 1 1 — * a 
treaty for Fw Tournay, an of alliance with 
Francis I, His interview, with Francis, 36. 
And with Borte V, 37. Writes againlt Luther, 
42. Makes a league with the pape and the em- 
ror, 45. And war * rance, 47. His 
ague with the eniper 1 loans from 
his Iubjects, 53, 6: 2 Invades Picurdia, 5 5. 
His propoſals to the emperor, 61. Makes an 
alliance with France, 6 5 s to ckive 
Charles V out of Itah, 63. Engag in the 
Hakan league again "him, 70, His alliance 
2 * 71 War agai 
Gharles V, 76. ate a truce with the Low 
| Connirids, 77.  Secks a divorce * Catherine 
of Spaines $3 Proceedings in it, . Is 


cited t 8 no 
head of 4 . to 1 His mea- 
_ ſures againſt the 3255 eitation, 109. ay 


e payment of annates to the pape, 113. 
be Er ling of How p 
416. Marrits Anne Bolan, ib His Fee 
from Cathettne being pronounced null by the 

pepe, he appeals to a general _— 


— „ — 
warnen _ 
=> ak at ce * 
85 2 . 
. 
1 


A N UN 


Takes meaſures for aboliſhing the papal power 


in England, 121. 124. Makes peace with Scot- © 
land, 125. Aſſumes the title of ſupreme head 


of the church of England, 123. nſured b 


tze pope, 132. Supported by Francis I. ib. 
Puts Anne Boleyn to death, 133. Diſſolves the 
ie terms with the 


monaſteries, 135. On g 


emperor and Scotland, 142. Demoliſhes To- 


dy a benevolence, 180. Commits the duke of 


mas Bectet's ſhrine, 144. Treats with the Pro- 


reflants of Germany, 146. Founds ſix new ſees, 


149. Propoſes to marry in France, 352. Mar- 
Eh — Anne of Cleves, 153. Inſtructs his ſubjects 
in religion, and perſecutes both Protęſtants and 


Papiſis, 160. Puts Catherine Howard to death, 
162. Makes war on Scotland, 166. Propoſes 
to marry his ſon Edward to Mary queen of 
Scotland, ib. Marries Catherine Parr, 163. 


His league with the emperor, 169. Makes a 
peace with Scotland, 172. Which is ſoon bro- 
ken, 174. Publiſhes the Litany in Engi, 


176. Befieges Boulogne, 178. Raiſes mon 
orfolk to the Tower, 189. His death and 


character, 192. 


 Holgate ( Robert) archbiſhop of York impriſoned, 


291. Releaſed, 315. 


Hooper ¶ Jobn) biſhop. of Glouceſter, his ſcruples 


about the habits, 253. Burnt for religion, 316. 
: Huntingdon ( Henry Haſtings earl of) a competitor 


Howard (Catherine) put to death, 162. 
for the crown of England, 


5 493-_ 
Huntley, (George Gordon earl 75 plots with Spain 


5 


: 


- "England, 708. His c 
compliments from foreign princes, 712. Stops 


for a deſcent in Scotlaud, 643. Pardoned, 
649, 650. Incurs a forfeiture of his eſtate and 


, life, 650. Quits Scotland, 651. 


\ 21 
704. Deſigns to have hindered his ſucceſſion, 
os. Proclaimed king, 707. Comes into 
er, 710. Receives 


nan expedition deſigned by the late queen againſt 


 Spaine, 713. Makes an alliance with France, 


14. Is crowned and confers. honours, 715. 
Difowns the confeſſion of faith forced upon him 


by the kirk of Scotland, 724. Preſides in the 


Nj conference at Hampton-court, ib. Iflues procla- 


mations inſt the Puritans, 725. And for 
baniſhing % prieſts, 726. Calls a parlia- 


ment, ib. Recommends an union of England 


4 and Scotland, 727. Paſſes an act to prevent the 
-- depauperation of epiſcopal ſees, 728. Recog- 


- nition of his ri 


to the crown, 729. Dil- 
putes with the houſe of commons about the re- 
turn for Bucks, 730. Treats of peace with 


- "'Spaine, 738- Favours the Dutch, 746. Of- 


Nr and Puritans, who calumniate 


ſervice, 752. Allows the 


'  Ditteh to levy forces his realms, ib. Diſ- 
© --courages levies for Spaine, ib. Diſcovers the 


Wich France, 763. His f 


; 88 7 45 Report of his being aſ- 


62. Renews a treaty of commerce 
5 des to the parlia- 
ment, 766. 968. 770. Iſſues a proclamation 
againſt Tran, "and his adherents, 771. Me- 
dates in the truce between Spaine, the arch- 
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- him, 747. Aſſumes the ſtile of king of Great 
Britain, 748. Creates prince Charles duke of 
© York, 750. Sends emb 0 
did, and Bruxelles, ib. Recalls Exgliſ ſea- 
men out of forei 


ors to Paris, Ha- 


J 


Barths rebellion in Ireland, 776. Makes a new 
treaty with the Dutch, 777. Writes an apo- 
logy for the new oath of allegiance, and ſends 
it to all Chriſtian princes, 78 1. Encourages 

trade, 783. Is diſtreſſed for want of money, 
775. 7 Sends colonies to America, and 
plants Virginia, 784. Iſſues a proclamation 
| inſt fiſhing on coaſts of Britain, 785. Com- 

poſes the diſputes between the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil courts of judicature, 786. Plants Later, 
ib. His care of the church, 789. Founds a2 
college at Chelſea, 790. Treats with the houſe 
of commons about wardſhips and purveyance, 
791. His anſwer about ſome pretended and 
eccleſiaſtical grievances, 793. Orders the oath 
of allegiance to be tendered to his courtiers and 
all perſons, 797. | Diſputes with the houſe of 
commons about impoſitions, 797. Eſpouſes the 
cauſe, of Brandenburgh, in the ſucceſſion of 
Cleves, 801. Makes an alliance with France, 
802. Refuſed a ſupply by parliament, 804. 
Reſtores epiſcopacy in Scotland, 805. , Cauſes 
Scotch biſhops to be canonically conſecrated, 
807. Inſiſts on the ſtates of Hollande expelling 
Vorftius, 808. Inſtitutes baronets, 809. Makes 
a league with ſome German princes about Cleves, 
812. Treats for ing prince Henry to a 
daughter of France, 813. And marries his 
daughter Elizabeth to Frederick the Elector Pa- 
latine, 815. 5 5 

Jeſuits come into England, 558. Their difference 

with the ſecular Romiſb prieſts, 694. 

Impoſitions. Diſpute about them in Erliament, 


5 97. . . > 
22 in Yorkſhire and Lincoluſbire, 139. 
161. In Devon and N 233. In the 
North of England, 488. In Ireland, 461. 534. 
536. 663. 673. 776. In Englaud, 770. 2 
Ireland reduced to obedience, 66. 
drifo affairs, 577. 652. 662. 673. 682. 689. 695. 


1 R (George) taken up for a plot with Spaine, 
„ hn Ih a | 
Knox (John) raiſes diflentions among the Engliſh 
_ exiles at Francfort, 324. Preaches in Scotland, 
and raiſes ſeditions there, 378. its 


- : 1 2 L, | 4 
LancasTER (James) his expedition to the Eaſt 
Indies, 638. And to Brafil, 65 1. 
a Laſco ( John) comes into England and made ſu- 
perintendant of foreign congregations at Lon- 
Ws t 45 E ho oy 
timer, (William) biſhop, burnt for religion, 219. 
Lenox ( Matthew Steuart earl ee = = 
VIII, and marries his niece Margaret Douglas, 
177. Made regent of Scotland, 502. Slain 
511. = | | 
— (Efme duke of) a favourite of James VI, 533. 
; N e by the Engliſb e u —5 4 
_  liament of Scotland, 561. Retires to France 
and dies, 572. . e 
— ( Lodewic duke of) ſent embaſſador to France, 
and made lieutenant of the Scotch guard, 750. 


| Lent ordered to be kept, 221. 


* 


monies, 711. 8 12 

Liturgy publiſhed, 221. 226. 

Lows, £3- P 
Louis XII, king of France, excommunicated and 
| deprived: by the pepe, 6. Marries Mary of 
England, 14. Dies, 16. n 


Lewkener, (Sir Edward) made maſter of the cere- 


1 
« 


Low 


Low Countries. Affaire there, 528. 
565. 569. 595. 622. 634. 780. 
28. Proceeds to refute other papal doctrines, 

„7 


1. "Xx. LF 
RE DE. 


| Mar, ( Jobn Erſtine earl of) made regent of Sen- | 


d, 511. Dies, 524. 


* 


Margaret, fitter of Henry VII, and relit of June: 


IV king of Scotland, marries Archibald Douglas 


earl of Angus, 17. ls divorced from him, 8 3. 


Martyr ( Peter ) comes into England, 2 50. 


Mary, princeſs of England, refuſes to conform to 


her brother Equard's regulations in religion, 
255. Proclaimed queen, 284. Sends for car- 
dinal Pole, 288. Reſolves to marry Philip prince 
of Spaine, ib. Remits a ſubſidy, ib. Rewards 
her friends, 289. Deprives biſhops by her own 
authority, 290. Iſſues a proclamation about 
religion, 292. Encourages popery, 293. Calls 


ga patliament, 294. Kepeals king Edward's 


laws about religion, 295. Treats her ſiſter 
Elizabeth very it, 297. Articles of her mar- 
. riage with Philip, zoo. Impriſons her ſiſter, 
306. Her cruelties, 308. 340. Confirms 
church lands to the Jaity, 313. Revives the 
cruel laws againſt the Lollards, 314. Fancies 
herſelf with child, 316. Re- edifies convents, 
321. Her deſigns in favour of Philip, 325. 
er jealouſies, 327. Her expences and ways 
of raiſing money, 329. Libels againſt her, 


330. Reſolves to make war on France, 332. 


Proclaims it, 341. Sends forces to make a 
deſcent in Bretagne, 351. Her death and cha- 

r 289574 5 

Mary, queen of Scotland. Propoſal for her mar- 
riage with Edward VI, 166. 171. 222. Sent 
into France, 223. Married to the dauphin, 
348. Claims the crown of England, 375. 


Deſigns to invade it, 376. Returns to Scot- 
land, 399. Moves queen Elizabeth to be de- 
clared her ſucceſſor, 403. Treaty for her 


marriage with the archduke Charles of Auſtria, 
415. Propoſal for her marrying the earl of 
Leiceſter, 416. 422. Marries lord Darnley, 
423. Delivered of a ſon; 438. Her huſband 
diſcontented, 442. She falls ſick, 444. Op- 


poſes the 7 of a divorcez 444. Darnley- 


murdered, 446. She marries Bothwell, 453. 
Impriſoned in Lochlevin, 456. Forced to re- 
ſign the crown, 458. Aſſociation for procur- 


ing her liberty, 462. Eſcapes from Lochltvin, 
464. Flies into '&ng/and, and is there impri- 


ſoned, 466. Conference at York, 472. Evoked 
to London, 474. Not allowed to vindicate her- 
. ſelf, 477. Her marriage to the duke of Nor- 
felt propoſed by the earl of Murray, 483. 
Treats with queen Elizabeth, 484. Perſecuted 
_ violently by the Eli parliament, 526. 
Treated harſhly and committed to Patulet and 
Drury, 590. Charged with haing privy to 
Babirgtox's plot, 602. Carried to Fotheringhay 
caſtle, 604. Her trial, 605. Petition of par- 
liament for her execution, 610. Put to death, 
5615. Her character, 619. 19880 
aneh eh hoot dl donde: 
. Maximilian I. emperor of Germany, ſerves under 
Henry VIII, at the ſiege of Tournay, 10. In- 
vades Milan, 24. Dies, 33. e 


* 


Monaſteries diſſolved, 135. 143. 148. 


\ Mantjoy (Charles Blunt lord) ſent deputy to Ire- 
land, 682, His ſucceſs againſt the rebels, 
ot. II: | | 


36563. Receives Trends fubinitidd, Gg 
MTs More (Sir Thomas) made lord c 1 
x 1 ( Martin )-oppoſes the pape A N | 


| Quintin, 242: SU Perry 
I 


IN DR. 
336. 845. 


W ants 
Deals with Eliaabeth Barton rac 
Beheaded, 130. 


murder of Riccio, 434. Flies into Engla 
437- Concerned in lord Darnley's murder, 
$48. Takes armes to revenge the murder, 
455. Impriſons queen Mary at Lichlevin, 456. 
Choſen regent of Scotiand, 524. His manner 
of en, 550. Religns the regency, 551. 
Reſum 


umes the power, 552. Impriſoned, tried, 
and put to death, 560. 33 


Narr xs beſieged by the French, 77. | 
Navarre, ſeized by Ferdinand of Arragon, 8, 


Neuburg (the dutcheſs of) claims the lucceſhon of 


Cleves, 800, 801. 

Newfoundland planted, 785. 

Neuſe's plot, 764. W 

8 (Thomas Howard duke of) defeats the 

cots at Flodden field, 13. Committed with his 
ſon the earl of Surrey to the Tower, 189. 

— (Themas II. duke of) firſt commiſſioner at the 
conference of York, 450. ' Propoſed for an huſ- 
band to queen Mary, 483. Impriſoned, 487. 
Involved in Ria»lfis plot, 511. Sent to the 
Tower, 515. Tried and condemned, 518. 
Addreſs of the houſe of commons for his execu- 
tion, 525. Beheaded, 526. | | 

Norreys (Sir Jahn) makes a fine retreat to Gand, 
569. Sent to command in Bretagne, 639. 641. 
646. Serves in Ireland, 653. Makes peace 
there, 654. EO Gs 115-54 \ 

Nertbumberland (Thomas Percy earl of) rebels, and 

flies into Scotland, 488. | 5 

— ( Henry Percy earl of) impriſoned, 589. Kills 

himſelf, 590. „ [ANA 
r 5 

Oath of allegiance condemned by the pope, and 
defended by James I, 782. el 

Orainal (Engliſh) dra wn up and eſtabliſhed, 243. 
Cavils about it, 4410. 

Ormond (Thomas earl of) ſuppreſſes an inſurrection 
of his nephews, 654. Makes a truce with 
Tyrone, 663, 674. His ſervices in Munſter and 
and Leinſter, 673. Is ſurpriſed, taken, and re- 
leak 22t moou 

Oftende beſieged, 688. bs t i e 

Oxford, the black aſſizes there, 54 . 


Paris rs petition to James I, 724. Laws againſt 

.themy et.. Men, 

Parkins ( G leber; his negotiations in Germany, 
646, 666. e ee 


Parliament proceedings therein, 4, 7, 14, 18, 54s 


101, 114, 117, 121, 127,135, 156, 104, 168. 
176, 182, 214, 231, 244, 207, 273, 294, 399» 
320, 347, 301, 410, 438, 509, 525, 540» 563, 

3587, 610, 621, 632, 644, 6067, 688, 726, 727, 
760, 766, 790, 804. 


| Parry (William) executed for a plot againſt queen 


Elizabeth, 587. 


Parſons (Robert] a Feſuit comes into England, 558. 


Writes a treatiſe about the ſucceſſion of the 
cron of England, 644. | 1 75 
Pavuie, beſieged, 58, 

Mary, 286. Commands the Engliſh at St. 


O 


an impoſtor, 123. 
Morton (James Douglas earl of) concerned in the ; 


 Penibroke (JW. Herbert eail of) declares for queen © 


Paret 


« n | 
3 


Land, 626. Claims Bretagne 


Perrot (Sir John) lord deputy of nba . Con- 
demned and dies in priſon, 642. 


Perſecution for religion, 316, 318. i. 
Philip of Spaine, articles of his with 


Approved in parliament, 


queen Mary, 300. 
10. Arrives in England, and is married, 312. 
Faden for releaſt of priſoners, 315 Gow 
to Flanders, 317. King of Spaine, 328. His 
meaſures to draw England into a war with 
France; 333. Comes over to England, 336. 
Draws it. into a war, and makes. peace with the 
Pope, 34. Sends a mighty Armada againſt Eng- 
for his daughter 
Jabella, 639. Deſigns to invade Ireland, 662. 
akes peace with France, 668. Reſigns i in the 
Low Countries, and dies, 669, 
Pigot (Sir Chr.) as, x of commons, 767. 


Plague in London, 414, 716. 


Plots to rob the treaſury, 326. A- pretended one 


25 8 $11. 2 


Rome takin: by the imperialiſts, 7 * 
Roſs: (Jahn 19h be of) commiſſioner for the 
wm of ae at was 470. And at London, 
4. and makes a confeſſion, 516. 
fo igen Henry IV, 640, 
Roto? (Sir 6) his voyage sto Guieme, 785. 
Rua, trade thither, 335. ws 576. CT OF 


8 
Scantonoven en. lurpriſed by . Staffird, b 
Scery ( (5 biſhop of Rochefter) deprived, 265. 


Scotch affairs, $10s 523, 530, 535, 549. 560, 570, 


580, 591, 80s. 
— biſhops duely conſecrated, 807. 


Scothand, tate of affairs chere, 377. | Kings, 
James IV killed at Flodden field, 13. James V 


of M. de Chateauneuf the French embaſſador, 
613. Againſt queen Elizabeth, 6494 672. 
Againſt James I, 716. For blowing up the par- 
liament houſe, 754. Of Neuſe, 764. 


Pole (Reginald) catlindl, employed to execute the 


pope*s bulle for depoſing Henry VIII, 145. His 
relations put to death, 148, 149. Comes to 
England, and reconciles the parliament to Rome, 
31 Dies, 35 8 
The Pops — Louis XII king of Num 6. 
8 1 into Germany, 28, Preſſes a 
five years truce between Chri/tian princes, 30. 
Taken and impriſoned by the imperialiſts, 73: . 
Treats with the emperor, 79. Cites Henry VIII 
to Rome, 106. Confirms his marriage with 
Catherine of Spaine, 121. His power aboliſhed 
in 3 129: Cenſures Hanz VII, 132. 


a f him of his crown, 145. His Tough ; 


wer to queen Elizabeth, 357. Sollicites her 

d be reconciled, 393. His bulle for depoſing 

ber, 496. Sends forces to aſſiſt the league in 

France, 638. Forms 4 . for making car- 

dinal 'Farniſe king of England, 705. Con- 
demns the oath of allegiance, 782. 


Popiſb emiſſaries propagate hereſies, and ſects in 


England, 252, 495, 577. 637. 

— prieſts baniſhed, 726. Es | 

Portugal, affairs there, 564. Expodon wither, 
»Sh23; 

Powe treaſon, 754. 

Proctor (Sir Stephen) proceoing againſt bim in 
parliament, 799. 

Provence invaded, 57. 


Puritant, their riſe and bedites, 2 = 3244 420, 


RN 534» 57 7. Their meaſures for ſetting up 

png "dew omg 57 J, 888, 637. Their pe- 

pm: to James I, 724. Bills in parliament pro- 

et e in are 38, 770. Deprtwed for 

non- conformity, ib. Bills and W of the 
e 2 of 7 N 757 795. 


R 7 
R AL ren (Sr Water) Wa at Gaus, 658. 
; His expedition co America, 641, Expedition to 
Guiana, 652. Quarrel with the earl of - er, 
664. Dilgraced at court, 709, 710. Plots 
againſt James I, 717. Condenined, 720. 
| Reformation, Reps towards it, 217, 214, 221, 
24, 272. Hurt by Galvin” Nen e 254 
1 2 378. a 


cies and majority of kings, 198. | 
Rice Dune em aceount of him, 18 105 


„ 
Kl ( Nichol) Wits of Eins bunt for: reli- - 


makes peace with Henry VIII, 125. Dies, 
166. Mary, e dowager, returns from 
* 


Francs throug land to Scotland, 258. Strug- 
with 


gles with 8 en there, 378. Trems 
the Congregation, 385, Ne vs 9. 
James VI born, 438 Gee 4 5 de. 
claimed and crowned of Scotland, 459. 
Seized at Ruthven, 571. Recovers his liderty, 
57+ Governed by Stuart earl of Arran, 5 
of an alliance with Denmark, 593. 2 
tercedes with queen Elixabeth to ſuvt his mo- 
thet's life, 615. Marries Anne of Denmark, 
630. Diſcovers a plot with Spaine for a de- 
ſcent in Scotland, 648. Tricked by ſecretary 
Hihbinſton into a letter to the pope, 675. Steps 
to ſecure his ſucceſſion, Eſcapes being 
murdered by Gowry, 677. tes queen 
E trzabeth on her 8 7 25 inſurrection, 
687. Declared by Eliaabeth her ſuceeſſbr, 697. 
Scots, animoſities berweek them and the Zngliſh, 


FELT | 
Seymour (Jane) queen of \England, 133. Dies, 


4 


e earl of Hertford made protector of 


2 201. His powers increaſed, 204. De- 
feats the Scott at Pinie), 206. Proceeds: in the 
- reformation, 210. Deprived of the protector- 
hip, 238. Fined, 245. Proſecuted, 261. Con- 
demned and beheaded, 262. 


— (Thomas) made lord Seymour of Suldly, 202. 


Attainted am executed, 228. 
Shirly (Sir Thomas) his caſe of privilege, TJ< 


_ Spaniſh embaſſador "—_— to quit N $20. 


— Armad& defeated, 626 

— levies in England obſtruRted, Poe,” 

— fleet beaten by the Dutch near Dover, 1. 

— depredations, 765. TO 

Sguire put to death for a plot ee queen Eliza- 
beth, 672. _ 5 


| 1 merchants thereof” ſuppr reſled, 266. 
n Jabella eonfined, 697. 


1 and * ' 
"rnd, $12, Dies, 871. e 
= (Fames) earl of Murray rebels apainſt een 
Mary of - Scotland, 425. Forced to take refuge 
in England, 427. Summoned toiparliament in 
order to an attainder, 432. Returns to Eden- 
r. and is received into favour, 436. Con- 
cerned in lord Darnleys murder, 448. Made 
regent, 463. His proceedings after the battle 
: tle Langfide, 469. Summoned to York, 470. 
„Makes a league with N es, 478. 
Is 3 4 f | 
"Suffolk ( les rows. uke of marries rr 
Lier to Z Vl, 20. | ö ä 
£ 


540 ers 9 85 
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= (Henry Grey, duke of) beheaded, 307, 
Sweating ſickneſs, 259. 


| 1 ; 

THROCKMORTON (John) executed for a plot 
againſt queen Elizabeth, 584. 

Tonſjtal (Cuthbert) biſhop of Durham proſecuted 
and impriſoned, 265. Reinſtated in his ſee, 
290. | | T 

Treaty, about Tournay, 31. Of Madrid, 68. Of 


Cambray, 80. For reſtoring Boulogne, 244. 


For reducing the emperor's power in Germany, 
257. Of. Cateau Cambreſis, 368. Of Eden- 
burgh, 389. Of Troyes, 520. Of Bourbourg, 
625. Ot Vervins, 668. Of Boulogne, 681. 
Of commerce with France, 691, 763. Of al- 
liance with Henry IV, 714. Of peace with 
Spaine, 738. Of truce for the Netherlands be- 
tween Spaine, the archdukes, and the ſtates of 
the United Provinces, 771. | 

Trent, proceedings of the council there, 185, 269. 

Truce of the Low Countries, 779. Its articles, 

780. | 

7 * (Hugh earl of) conſpires with Spaine, and 
rebels, 652, 653. Makes a truce, 654, 663. 

| Rebels again, 673. Makes a new truce, 674. 


In armes again, 682. Is routed, 690. Sub- about it at Amiens, 85, His diſgrace, 97. Re- 
mits and is par med, 696. Plots and flies 


from Ireland, 771. Dies at Rome, 5. 6 


F 


8 
> 
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| Vesey (John) reſigns the ſee of Exetery 266. 
Virginia planted, 597, 7184. 
Ulfer planted, 786. 


ACS 
IT «Faw 


Univerſities conſulted about the divorce of 


Henry VIII, 102, Opinions of Oxford and 


Cambridge, 104. 


Vorftius (Conrad) diſpute about him Hollande, 808, | 


WarsinGHAm (Sir Francis) ſent embaſſador to 
France, 501. To Scotland, 575, His death, 
War, in Tal, 49, 56, 72, 77. In France, 238. 
In Scotland, 165 m Ly GN 652, 9 
Wardſhips, treaty about them in parliament, 791. 
Watfon, a Rumiſb prieſt, plots againſt James I, 71 7. 
xecuted, 722. 
Wentworth (Peter) propoſes to addreſs queen 
Elizabeth for declaring her ſucceſſor, 644. Sent 
to the Tower, 645. 


Whutgift (Fobn) made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
580. Dies, 738. | 


Wiat (Sir Thomas) riſes in Kent to oppoſe the 
Spaniſh match, 302: Marches to London, 305. 


Taken and put to death, 306. | 
Molſey (Thomas) created cardinal, 19. Aſpires to 
to the papal throne, 46. His penſions, ib. 
Founds Chriſt Church college, 64. Inclined to 
Henry's divorce, 84. Treats with Francis I, 


treat to York, 100. And death, 101. 


Mriubeſh (Thomas) earl of Southampton, deprived 
pl his poſt of chancellor, 203. ST 


ven Edward lord) ſent embaſſador to Scot- 
land, 640. And to Denmark, 667. | 
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